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PREFACE 


THE     T  H  I  li  D     EDITION. 


rPHE  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  Second 
J-  Edition  of  this  '  System  '  have  been  marked  by  a  very  rapid  progress  in 
practical  surgery.  During  the  same  period  also  theories  of  wide  bearing  on 
practice  have  acquired  an  importance  which  they  were  far  from  possessing  at 
the  previous  date. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  practical  changes  we  may  note  the 
immense  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  operative  treatment  of  tumours 
and  other  affections  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  the  introduction  of  rapid  litho- 
trity  ;  the  operative  treatment  of  stone  and  other  affections  of  the  kidney  ; 
the  great  increase  in  the  adaptation  of  osteotomy  to,  the  treatm.ent  of  de- 
formities ;  the  advance  which  has  been  effected  in  the  operative  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  joints  ;  the  increased  attentmh-'giten  to  injuries  of  the  spine, 
and  the  other  results  of  general  concussion; — aiaii^jthove  and  beyond  all,  the 
gratifying  immunity  from  the  secondary  complications  of  woimds  and  injuries 
which  has  marked  the  surgery  of  the  last  few  years,  and  which  has  rendered 
proceedings  justifiable  and  successful  both  in  the  preservation  of  injured  parts 
and  in  surgical  operations  of  all  kinds  which  would  have  been  universally  re- 
pudiated a  few  years  ago.  This  comparative  immunity  from  blood-poisoning, 
and  the  consequent  advance  of  operative  surgery,  have  evidently  coincided 
with  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  Antiseptic  Surgery ;  and  the  theories 
on  which  this  treatment  rests,  and  the  alleged  discoveries  which  have  grown 
out  of,  and  supplemented,  those  theories,  have  so  direct  a  bearing  on  practice 
that  they  must  be  discussed  in  any  system  of  practical  surgery.  Then,  again, 
the  whole  pathology  of  tumours  has  been  recently  modified  in  consequence 
of  the  labours  of  the  German  pathologists ;  while  the  prevalent  views  of  the 
pathology  of  septicaemia  and  pytemia  have  been  largely  modified  from  the 
same  source. 

All  this  has  necessitated  a  very  considerable  modification  in  the  work 
published  twelve  years  ago  :  but,  besides  this,  the  death  or  retirement  of  many 
of  the  original  authors  has  thrown  their  treatises  into  the  hands  of  younger 
men,  who  have  used  the  opportunity  freely  to  revise  and  supplement,  and  in 
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some  cases  altogether  to  replace,  their  predecessors'  works,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  larger  experience  and  more  exact  research  of  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  treatises,  however,  remain  in  the  charge  of  their  original  authors, 
and  of  these  some  are  practically  unchanged,  while  others  have  been  largely 
altered  and  some  almost  rewritten. 

Such  additions  and  modifications  would  have  been  attended  with  a  great 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  work,  had  not  a  rigorous  economy  of  space  been 
enforced  by  the  editors  and  accepted  by  the  authors.  This  has  rendered  it 
possible  to  bring  the  book  into  even  less  than  its  original  compass,  notwith- 
standing the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations.  As  it  was  thought 
that  the  size  and  cost  of  the  former  editions  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  their 
rapid  sale,  the  present  has  been  printed  in  the  cheapest  form,  consistent  with 
clearness  and  legibility,  so  that  the  matter  which  was  previously  contained  in 
five  volumes  is  here  presented  to  the  reader  in  three. 

No  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  division  of  the  subject  which  was 
adopted  originally ;  but  some  minor  variations  from  the  order  followed  in  the 
Second  Edition  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  convenience  of  arrangement. 
The  principal  of  these  changes  are  that  the  essay  on  Syphilis  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  section  on  Greneral  Pathology  to  that  on  Diseases  of  the 
Grenital  System ;  and  the  essays  on  Affections  of  the  Skin  have  been  placed 
in  a  different  part  of  the  work. 

Finally,  the  essay  on  Hospitals  which  valuable  as  it  was  seemed  hardly  to 
be  a  necessary  part  of  a  system  of  practical  surgery,  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  matter  of  that  on  Surgical  Instruments  has  been  distributed  amongst  the 
other  essays. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  printing  and  revising  of  so  large  a 
mass  of  matter  has  necessarily  occupied  a  long  time — more  than  a  3^ear.  Con- 
sequently many  of  the  essays  now  published  were  completed  many  months  ago  ; 
and  hence  do  not  contain  any  reference  to  matter  which  would  certainly  have 
found  a  place  in  them  had  they  been  written  later.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  essay  on  Gunshot  Injuries  contains  no  allusion  to  the  experience  gained 
in  the  late  Egyptian  campaign — that  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Back  has 
no  discussion  of  the  views  recently  put  forward  in  Mr.  Page's  work,  and 
several  similar  instances  might  be  noted. 

The  Editors  must  plead  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  task  as  an  excuse 
for  the  many  shortcomings  of  which  they  are  conscious  in  its  execution.  The 
work  has  hitherto  taken  a  high  rank  as  an  exposition  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  English  School  of  Surgery,  a  school  which  holds  no  subordinate 
position  in  the  world.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  edition  of  the  System  of 
Surgery  will  not  diminish  its  reputation. 

T.  HOLMES. 
J.  W.  HULKE. 

Jiiniiarij  1883. 
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THE  object  of  this  book  is  to  unite  into  a  complete  system  the  opinions 
and  experience  of  many  men,  most  of  them  Hospital  Surgeons  in  London, 
and  most  of  them  writing  on  subjects  of  their  own  choice.  As  each  subject 
must  be  treated  with  something  of  the  completeness  of  a  monograph,  the 
work  must  necessarily  be  voluminous  ;  but  both  Contributors  and  Editor 
have  done  their  best  to  present  each  essay  in  as  moderate  a  compass  as  the 
topic  would  allow.  Where  so  many  men  unite  in  writing  on  parts  of  one 
great  subject,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  some  differences  of  opinion  ;  but 
none  of  much  importance  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  detected  in  the  following  pages, 
and  certainly  none  which  can  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  teaching. 
The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  work  is  as  follows  : 

I.  The  diseases  which  affect  the  whole  system  are  first  described,  and  this 
part  comprises  the  essays  ending  with  that  on  Cancer. 

II.  The  next  part  treats  of  injuries  which  either  involve  the  whole  or  a 
large  part  of  the  body,  or  which  may  be  met  with  in  any  region.  This 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  essay  on  Gunshot  Wounds,  in  the  Second  Volume. 
These  two  parts  comprise  the  whole  subject  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

III.  The  various  local  injuries  are  next  described;  and  in  this  part  the 
anatomical  order  has  been  followed,  the  body  having  been  divided  into  eight 
regions — the  Head,  Face,  Neck,  Thorax,  Back,  Pelvis,  Upper  and  Lower 
Extremity.  By  this  plan  it  was  thought  that  the  injuries  which  affect  the 
same  parts,  and  which  in  practice  have  to  be  diagnosed  from  each  other, 
would  be  brought  into  the  same  part  of  the  book  and  under  the  treatment  of 
the  same  author. 

IV.  The  principles  of  operative  and  minor  Surgery,  and  of  the  employ- 
ment of  ansesthetics,  follow  the  essays  on  local  injuries. 

V.  The  next  part  comprises  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  various  organs  of 
the  body.  These  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  function  of  the  parts 
affected  :  as  diseases  of  the  organs  of  special  sense —  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Nose  ; 
of  the  organs  of  locomotion — the  Bones,  Joints,  Muscles,  Tendons,  and  their 
Sheaths,  &c. 

VI.  An  Appendix  completes  the  work,  comprising  the  Principles  of 
Surgical  Diagnosis,  of  the  Surgical  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Children's 
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Diseases,  tlie  Construction  and  Management  of  Hospitals,  and  various  mis- 
cellaneous matters  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  bring  under  any  of  the 
previous  heads. 

This  arrangement  has  been  chosen,  not  as  being  free  from  objections,  but 
as  the  best  which  suggested  itself.  The  principal  objection,  perhaps,  is  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  direct  effects  of  injury  from  those  diseases  which 
frequently  result  from  injury  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  to  have 
the  merit  of  being  intelligible,  and  of  not  making  unnecessary  artificial 
separations  between  things  nearly  connected  in  practice. 

Any  difficulty  w^hich  maybe  found  in  discovering  the  place  of  any  subject 
will  be  met  by  the  analytical  Tables  of  Contents  at  the  head  of  each  volume, 
and  the  copious  Index  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

For  the  plan  of  the  work  the  Editor  must  be  held  responsible ;  the 
opinions  expressed  in  each  separate  essay  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the 
writer,  whose  name  is  signed  to  it. 

The  Editor  must  express  his  deep  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  in  select- 
ing him  for  the  important  task  of  preparing  this  book  and  seeing  it  through 
the  press.  He  has  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  difficult  duties  to  the  best 
of  his  ability ; — had  it  not  been  for  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  willing 
cooperation  which  he  has  experienced  from  all  the  Contributors,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  perform  them  at  all ; — nor  could  the  scheme  have 
ever  been  realised  but  for  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  Messrs.  Parker. 
The  Editor,  as  well  as  all  connected  with  it,  have  to  lament,  in  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  Parker,  Junior,  one  who  w^as  warmly  interested  in  the  success 
of  this  undertaking,  whose  friendship  the  Editor  was  happy  enough  to  form 
in  consequence  of  their  common  connection  w4th  it,  and  from  whom  he  con- 
stantly received  valuable  advice  and  encouragement. 

T.  HOLMES. 

22  Queen  Street,  Mayfair; 
December  18G0. 
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INFLAMMATION.' 


THE  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  consider  generally  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

In  those  sections  of  the  work  whicli  refer  to  diseases  and  injuries  of  particular 
organs,  there  will  be  better  opportunity  for  discussing  how  far  this  or  that  oi'gan, 
when  inflamed,  gives  distinctive  characters  to  the  inflammation  afiecting  it,  or  re- 
quires that  such  inflammation  shoidd  be  treated  by  peculiar  means.  In  the  present 
essay,  thei'efore,  such  'local  specialities'  of  the  subject  will  be  but  lightly  touched 
upon ;  only  so  far,  indeed,  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  general  statements,  or 
to  render  them  correct  and  complete.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  student  who  wishes 
to  learn  all  that  may  practically  aid  him  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  ophthalmia  or  of  synovitis  will  refer  to  those  after-pages  in  which  diseases  op 
THE  EYE  and  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS  are  considered.  Likewise  what  relates  to 
'  specific  varieties '  of  inflammation  may  be  more  advantageously  studied  in  the 
sections  which  are  devoted  to  syphilis,  scrofula,  carbuncle,  erysipelas,  and 
other  like  subjects.  Even  the  so-called  '  terminations  '  of  inflammation  will  not  be 
exhaustively  considered  in  this  general  article ;  for  many  of  the  facts  connected 
with  them  can,  at  least  for  practical  purposes,  be  more  conveniently  classed  under 
such  special  heads  as  those  of  abscess,  ulcer,  and  gangrene. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  the  present  subject  is  of  large  scope  and  of 
equally  large  importance.  To  the  student  whose  acquaintance  with  it  is  fii\st 
beginning,  it  seems  to  branch  almost  throughout  the  whole  subject-matter  of  surgery. 
Nor  does  a  more  critical  inquiry  tend  very  greatly  to  abate  this  first  impression. 
Eor  among  the  infinite  varieties  of  surgical  casualty  and  disease,  singularly  few  are 
the  cases  which  do  not  at  some  moment  of  their  course — either  in  their  origin,  or  in 
their  complications,  or  in  their  treatment — involve  an  appeal  to  those  laws  of  textural 
ii'i'itability  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  inflammation.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  rational  surgery  depends  more  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  inflammatory 
process  than  upon  all  other  pathological  knowledge  put  together. 

I.    ETT^rOLOGY. 

The  word  'inflammation  '  is  a  very  old  one.  That  burnt  or  wounded  external  parts 
are  apt  to  become  hot,  red,  painful,  and  swollen,  must  have  been  among  the  first 
observations  of  mankind.  The  increased  heat  of  the  injured  part,  or  the  sufferer's 
feeling  of  increased  heat  in  it,  seems  especially  to  have  fixed  popxilar  attention ;  and 
thus,  however  far  back  in  time  we  trace  the  nomenclature  of  disease,  we  always  find 
that  such  words  as  our  '  inflammation '  deriv.  Jlamma,  cfiXey/xa,  (jiXiyav — words 
which  denote  the  physical  fact  of  Itaimiy  been  set  on  fire — have  been  used  with  regard 
to  textures  of  the  living  body,  in  order  to  express  that  peculiar  morbid  change  which 
external  injury  excites  in  them.^ 

^  By  Mr.  Simon's  desire  I  have  revised  this  edition  of  his  original  essay  aiid  seen  it 
tlirough  the  press.  The  very  few  modifications  (other  than  mere  verbal  corrections)  which 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  are  included  in  brackets  and  signed  with  my  initials. 
The  rest  remains  imchanged  from  the  edition  of  ]870.  Many  new  views  have  since  then 
prevailed  as  to  the  causation  and  intimate  nature  of  the  sequelfe  of  inflammation  ;  hut  these 
will  he  found  discussed  in  the  articles  on  Pyaemia,  Gangi-ene,  Hectic,  Erysipelas,  Szc. 

T.  Holmes. 

^  Everv  one  who  reads  the  German  language  will  recognise  that  the  above  statement 
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But  such  words  have  not,  in  their  application,  been  restricted  to  the  results  of 
local  injury.  So  far  back  as  medical  literature  extends,  they  have  embraced  cases, 
both  of  external  and  of  internal  affection,  where  like  phenomena  arise  independently 
of  exterior  lesion.  The  earliest  observers  of  gout,  carbuncle,  or  erysipelas,  must 
have  seen  exterior  parts  of  the  body  becoming  hot,  swollen,  red,  and  painful,  though 
with  no  ostensible  injury,  mechanical  or  chemical,  from  without;  and  conclusions 
which  were  formed  as  to  external  diseases  would  soon  extend  themselves  to  whatever 
seemed  kindred  in  the  symptomatology  of  internal  organs.  To  us,  with  present 
knowledge,  these  inferences  seem  obvious.  Yet  it  is  not  a  trifle  that  the  important; 
generalisation  which  is  implied  in  our  present  use  of  the  word  '  inflammation  '  had 
been  made  so  many  centuries  ago.  Observers  had  already  mastered  one  very  great 
lesson  in  pathology.  They  had  leamt  to  recognise  the  morbid  action  irrespectively 
of  its  site  or  cause.  They  had  learnt  to  see  in  inflammation  a  definite  state  of  disease 
which  various  causes  might  produce,  and  into  which  any  organ  might  be  brought ; 
but  which,  however  caused,  or  wherever  existing,  was  to  be  considered  as  substan- 
tially  the  same. 


II.  DESCRrpxrox  of  the  iNFLAiAriJATORY  Process  and  of 

ITS    SY.^rPTOMS   AND    CaUSES. 


A.  THE  PROCESS. 


[Since  the  first  publication  of  this  book  in  1860,  many  observers  and  experi- 
menters have  been  at  work  on  the   Process  of  Inflammation,  with  results  which 
liave  greatly  modified  our  views  of  its  intimate  pathology.     In  the  second  edition, 
published  in  1870,  Mr.  Simon  withdrew  the  section  of  his  original  article  under 
the  above  heading,   which   was  replaced    by  a  separate  essay  on  the   Process    of 
Inflammation,  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  published  in  1871,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
that   work,  and  forming  the  completion  of  Mr.   Simon's  article.      In  the  present 
edition  the  same  arrangement  essentially  is  followed.  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  having 
entirely  re-wiitten  his  essay  in  accordance  with  his  more  recent  researches.     I  have 
left  Mr.  Simon's  general  article  practically  untouched,  chiefly  because  I  despaired  of 
making  any  material  alteration  in  it  which  would  not  be  for  the  worse ;  and  partly 
because  I  still  think  that  in  all  its  great  practical  doctrines,  subsequent  experience  . 
has  only  confirmed  the  opinion  originally  formed  of  its  excellence.     But  in  many 
pathological  details  the  attentive  reader  will  discover  changes  of  opinion  since  this 
article  was  written  twenty-two  years  ago.     And  I  tliink  it  will  not  be  without  its 
use  to  the  student  of  pathology  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  to-day  with  those  of  a 
previous  though  still  recent  period,   and   to    reflect  on  the   evidence  upon   which 
eacli  is  based. — T.  H.] 

applies  to  it  (in  respect  of  its  word  Entziiiulung)  and  generally  to  the  languages  having 
nearest  affinity  with  German,  as  much  as  to  the  Greek  and  its  derivatives.  And  the  follow- 
ing memorandum,  for  whicli  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  learning  of  Mr. 
Charles  Rieu  of  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  same  thought  to  have  been  at  work  in  other 
languages  :  '  I  find  that  the  Arabic  eqiuvalents  of  "  inflammation  "  in  its  medical  sense  are 
C— )W-J^  i^tihdb  (literally  a  blaziug-up),  and  also  ^",t  ~^  hardrah  and  iij*.^^  sahhanah,  which 

both  mean  heat.     In  Sanscrit  I  find  ^T^  ddlia  (barnhig),  '^({'^'X  jiDuld  (flame),  rfj^ 

tdpa  (lieat),  with  its  compounds  upatdpa  and  sanfdpa  (internal  or  general  heat).  My  learned 
friend  Mr.  Zedner  tells  me  that  the  l^est  Hebrew  equivalent  is  nmp  kadakhat  (kindling, 
burning),  which  is  especially  applied  to  the  burning  of  the  fever.' 
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B.  THE   SYMPTOMS   OF  INFLAMMATION. 

That  inflammation  is  denoted  by  '  redness  and  swelling  with  heat  and  pain  '  was 
the  teaching  of  Celsus  some  eighteen  centuries  ago.  Subject  to  a  somewhat  more 
free  interpretation  than  perhaps  he  would  have  given  to  his  words,  the  statement 
may  still  be  accepted  as  true.  And  there  can  be  no  more  convenient  way  of  dis- 
cussing the  symptoms  of  inflammation  than  to  analyse  that  celebrated  formula ; 
remembering;  of  course,  that  it  purports  to  describe  only  what  is  common  to  all 
inflammation,  and  that  such  symptoms  as  are  special  to  jjarticular  inflamed  organs 
will  remain  for  subsequent  study. 

In  all  red-blooded  creatures  Redness  necessarily  accompanies  inflammation ; — 
redness,  seen  during  life,  if  the  inflamed  part  be  one  which  we  inspect  from  without, 
but,  at  any  rate,  redness  which  the  anatomist  can  discover  in  the  dead  body.  And 
the  redness  here  meant  is  not  a  fixed  blot  of  colour,  but  a  redness  which  during  life 
vanishes  when  the  part  is  pressed  upon,  and  almost  instantly  retui-ns  when  this 
pressure  is  removed.  It  is  the  expression  of  that  hypersemia  which  excitement  of 
texture  invariably  produces.  The  part  is  over-coloured,  because  it  is  over-full  of 
blood.  The  ministerial  blood-vessels,  relaxing  their  muscular  tone,  have  admitted 
into  their  canals  more  than  the  ordinary  flow  of  contents ;  and  wherever  there  is 
stasis  in  the  capillaries,  the  colouring  elements  of  this  blood  are  clustered  with  com- 
parative concentration.  Also  in  many  cases,  as  inflammation  proceeds,  new  blood- 
vessels develope  themselves,  and,  like  the  old  ones,  become  filled  with  blood. 

Accidentally,  in  many  inflammations,  there  will  be  added  to  these  necessary 
sources  of  increased  redness  the  further  colouring  of  haemorrhage  ;  for  often  the  dis- 
tended and  softened  capillaries  break  with  the  impulse  of  the  circulation,  and  let 
more  or  less  blood  extravasate  itself  into  the  inflamed  part.  Such  spots  of  haemor- 
rhage, if  they  admit  of  being  observed  during  life,  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
redness  which  is  essential  to  inflammation  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  latter 
disappears  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  haemorrhagic  spots  remain  stationary. 

The  redness  of  inflammation  vai-ies  in  degree  and  in  tint.  The  intensity  of  red 
represents  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  in  the  part.  The  quality  of  red,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  the  rate  of  the  local  circulation.  The  tint  shades  fi'om  scarlet 
to  purple,  in  pi'oportion  as  the  blood,  moving  more  slowly  through  the  part,  acquires 
a  more  venous  complexion  ;  and  the  quality  of  redness  is  therefore  notably  a  sign  of 
the  quality  of  the  local  process, — the  more  active  inflammation  having  the  brio-hter 
red,  the  more  chronic  inflammation  tending  to  dark  and  livid. 

Pedness  due  to  vascular  fulness  must  accompany  inflammation.  But  it  is  not  in 
itself  a  suflicient  sign  of  inflammation ;  for  such  redness  may  be  the  result  of  venous 
obstruction, — as  we  see  in  the  suffused  tumid  face  of  a  person  suffering  from  dyspnoea. 
Nor,  even  when  due  to  arterial  expansion,  is  it  necessarily  the  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation ;  for  every  hypertrophic  process  suffices,  like  inflammation,  to  determine  an 
increased  supj^ly  of  blood  to  the  part ;  and  the  redness  of  active  hyperremia  is,  for 
instance,  as  well  mai'ked  in  the  uterus  during  gestation  as  it  would  be  if  the  uterus 
were  inflamed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  local  maximum  of  redness  is  conterminous  with  the  local 
maximum  of  textural  excitement ; — where  there  is  most  of  the  inflammation,  there  is 
most  of  the  redness.  Biit  there  are  cases  where  this  cannot  be.  With  what  are 
called  extravascular  tissues — tissues  which,  like  cornea  and  cartilage,  are  not 
naturally  permeated  by  blood-vessels,  but  are  nourished  by  (comparatively  speaking-) 
long  reaches  of  imbibition  from  their  ministerial  blood-vessels — the  maximum  of 
redness  will  be  where  these  blood-vessels  have  their  capillary  plexus.  Thus,  when 
the  cornea  is  wounded  at  its  centre  and  begins  to  inflame  at  the  injured  spot,  it  is 
not  there,  but  in  the  surrounding  conjunctiva,  that  we  look  for  the  redness  which 
attends  inflammation  :  for  here  is  the  medium  through  which  the  coi^nea  in  health 
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depends  on  the  circulatory  system  ;  and  here  consequently  it  is  that,  when  the  cornea 
is  inflamed,  those  vascular  changes  occu.r  which  minister  to  the  act  of  inflammation. 

Swelling  in  inflammation  results  partly  from  the  greater  abundance  of  blood 
which  is  in  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  tissue.  But  mainly  it  results  from  the  excess 
of  exudation  with  which  the  texture  is  infiltrated,  and  from  the  profusion  of  growth 
to  which  that  exudation  ministers.  Obviously  then  the  symptom  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  an  inflamed  texture  holds  this  exudation  within  its  sub- 
stance. In  eases  of  synovial  and  serous  inflammation,  the  efiiision  which  collects 
within  the  shut  sac  represents  what  in  solid  organs  would  be  swelling  from  infiltra- 
tion ;  and  where  mucous  membranes  are  inflamed,  the  altered  secretion  which  falls 
from  their  surface  is,  in  the  same  sense,  equivalent  to  swelling.  Yet  even  in  these 
cases  (sometimes  with  the  naked  eye,  sometimes  with  the  microscope)  we  can  recog- 
nise that  the  inflamed  texture  is  not  altogether  free  from  true  swelling,  but  presents 
an  amplification  of  at  least  its  epithelial  layer — the  interference  with  respiration 
which  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  acute  bronchitis,  the  filling  up  of  the  kidney- 
tubules  with  modified  cell-growth  in  scarlet- fever,  and  the  diminished  stream  of 
urine  during  the  severity  of  gonorrhoea,  being  in  this  respect  illustrations  of  common 
inflammatory  swelling.  Not  infrequently  in  such  cases  tumefaction  extends  to  the 
subjacent  areolar  tissue ; — acute  ophthalmia  may  thus  occasion  the  peculiar  swelling 
which  is  called  chemosis ;  and  sub-mucous  inflammatory  swelling  is  the  cause  of  those 
ordinary  urethral  strictures  which  often  remain  from  gonorrhcea.  It  needs  hardly 
be  said  that,  with  rigid  organs,  there  may  be  interior  efiusion  which  does  not  show 
itself  outwardly  ;  the  crown  of  a  tooth  does  not  swell  when  its  contained  pulp  is 
infiltrated,  nor  is  a  bone  mechanically  bulged  out  by  the  swelling  of  its  medullary 
membrane.  Likewise  it  is  obvious  that,  in  loose  textured  organs,  exterior  enlarge- 
ment will  be  preceded  by  a  certain  amount  of  solidification  of  the  texture ; — thus, 
the  state  of  a  lung  hepatised  by  pneumonia  (like  that,  already  mentioned,  of  the 
scarlatinal  kidney)  is  pathologically  equivalent  to  a  state  of  swelling. 

The  subject  of  swelling  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation  would  not  be  sufiiciently 
discussed  unless  particular  consideration  were  given  to  the  '  effusion '  which  so  often 
is  its  main  ingredient.  Every  surgical  student  must  have  noticed  how  apt  is  an 
inflamed  jjart  to  be  more  than  commonly  juicy.  He  has  seen  synovial  and  serous 
sacs,  when  inflamed,  fill  themselves  with  pale  fluid.  He  has  seen  such  fluid  as  the 
contents  of  a  blister.  He  has  seen  it  as  the  main  element  of  swelling  in  parts  which 
become  '  oedematous '  with  inflammation.  He  has  seen  it  drain  away,  after  haemor- 
rhage has  ceased,  from  the  cuts  or  punctures  made  into  inflamed  cellular  membrane — 
as,  for  instance,  in  erysipelas.  He  has  seen  the  dressings  of  a  stump,  within  the  first 
two  days  from  amputation,  soaked  through  and  through  with  the  same  sort  of 
drainage.  He  has  seen  an  inflamed  mucous  membrane — that  of  the  bowels  during 
cholera,  or  that  of  the  eyes  and  nose  during  common  cold  in  the  head — overflow  with 
the  same  liquidity  of  product.  And  even  among  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  suppu- 
ration (though  here,  it  may  seem,  there  are  more  complex  conditions  to  be  spoken 
of)  the  fact  of  fluid  discharge  stands  otit  as  the  broad  characteristic. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  greater  juiciness  of  an  inflamed  part?  It  is 
an  exaggeration  of  that  natural  moistening  of  the  tissues  which  is  necessary  for  their 
nourishment  :  an  exaggeration  in  respect  of  quantity,  and  also  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed)  an  exaggeration  in  respect  of  quality. 

The  fluid  which  naturally  sweats  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
and  ministers  to  the  nutrition  of  textui'e,  is  of  course^  in  some  chemical  correspond - 

^  This  is  inference,  not  observation.  For  the  natm-al  blastema  of  textures  cannot  be 
obtained  apart  from  them  in  quantity  which  admits  of  analysis,  and  our  means  of  judging 
what  it  is  are  founded,  partly  on  filtration-experiments  performed  under  various  circum- 
stances with  animal  membranes  and  serum,  and  partly  on  observation  of  cases  where  the 
natural  exudation  has  become  more  abundant  under  inilueTices  of  a  mechanical  kind.  Care- 
fully-selected instances  of  passive  dropsy,  arranged  in  a  series  according  to  the  amount  of 
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eiice  with  the  liquor  aanguinis  from  which  it  emanates,  hwt  diffei'S  from  the  parent 
fluid  in  containing  very  much  less  dissolved  matter.  For,  as  animal  membrane  is 
much  moi'e  ti'ansudable  by  the  water  of  the  blood  than  by  its  salts,  and  more  transu- 
date by  its  salts  than  by  its  albumen,  the  quality  of  the  normal  transudation  is 
fixed  by  these  physical  conditions.  It  is  colourless,  transparent,  alkaline,  and  of 
faintly-saltish  tasto ;  it  contains  no  shaped  constituents ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
but  little  above  that  of  water.  In  cases  of  venous  obstruction,  where  transudation 
takes  place  under  more  than  normal  pressure,  we  find  that  the  fluid,  besides  increas- 
ing in  quantity,  so  as  to  constitute  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  passive  dropsy, 
presents  cei-tain  changes  of  quality  :  changes  which,  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  is 
great,  bi-ing  it  neai'er  and  nearer  to  the  chai'acters  of  liquoi-  sanguinis.  It  gets  to 
contain  more  and  more  albumen  ;  it  even  furnishes  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  Still  it 
preserves  its  essential  character— that  of  containing  only  elements  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  and  containing  them  all  in  less  propoi'tion  than  that  wherewith  they  are 
contained  in  the  blood.  But  in  extreme  cases  the  apparatus  of  transudation  becomes 
destroyed,  and  filtration  gives  place  to  hsemorrhage.^ 

The  so-called  '  eSiisions '  of  inflammation — whether  they  be  serous  or  purulent, 
whether  they  come  from  shut  sacs  or  from  blisters,  or  from  cedematous  cellular 
membrane,  or  from  abscesses,  present  the  characteristics  of  a  blastema  which  has 
ti'ansuded  under  more  than  normal  pressure,  or  with  less  than  normal  resistance. 
Their  specific  gravity  is  high  :  their  proportion  of  albumen  is  great ;  and,  where 
they  are  not  purulent,  they  commonly  give  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  Often,  too,  they 
contain  evidence  that  capillary  blood-vessels  have  given  way, — products  of  hsemor- 
rhage  being  mixed,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  with  the  products  of  increased 
exudation. 

[Yet  although  the  mere  physical  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
mere  physical  properties  of  their  walls,  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  transuding  fluid,  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard  this  as  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  phenomenon.  A  reference  to  the  section  on  Pathology  will  abundantly 
show  that  the  wall  of  the  capillary  vessel  has  vital  properties  of  its  own,  and  that 
in  inflammation  it  allows  of  a  transudation  both  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  but 
especially  of  the  latter,  to  a  degree  very  difierent  from  anything  which  can  be 
imagined  to  take  place  in  health. — T.  H.] 

But  there  are  two  essential  characteristics  of  inflammatoiy  effusion, — character- 
istics which  absolutely  distinguish  this  efi'usion  from  that  of  obstructional  dropsies, — 
characteristics  which  cannot  be  due  to  any  mechanical  influence.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inflammatory  effiision  tends  to  contain  certain  ingredients  in  laiger  proportion 
than  that  in  which  they  exist  in  the  blood.  In  the  second  place,  the  inflammatory 
effusion  teems  with  organic  forms. 

The  great  chemical  characteristic  of  inflammatory  effusions  is  theii-  excess  of 
chloride  of  sodium  and  of  phosphates.  Pus  (says  Prof.  Lehmann)  contains  three 
times  as  much  chloride  of  sodium  as  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  and  during  pneumonia 
(as  Dr.  Beale^  has  shown)  the  lung  is  so  disproportionately  loaded  with  this  salt, 
that  the  urine  is  entirely  deprived  of  it ;  while  as  regards  the  phosphates,  Prof. 
Lehmann  states  that  even  the  thin  bloodless  weeping  of  wounds  furnishes  a  fluid 
more  highly  phosphatised  than  the  liquor  sanguinis.  And  the  value  of  these  facts, 
in  reference  to  our  present  subject,  may  be  inferi-ed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  apart  from  inflammation,  these  ingredients  generally  abound. 
'  Everywhere,  even  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  where  the  organism  is  poor  in  such 
salts,  everywhere  (says  Prof.  Lehmann)  where  cells  and  fibres  grow,  the  phosphates 
sensibly  accumulate.      And   from  the    most   vitalised  textures — from    muscle,   for 

pressure  under  winch  (ccet.  par.)  the  fluid  lias  been  effused,  are  the  safest  indications 
towards  what,  at  present,  can  only  be  an  approximation  to  Irnowledge  of  the  normal 
transudatum  of  the  blood.  Lehmann  (perhaps  not  wisely)  lets  much  of  his  doctrine  rest 
on  the  qualities  of  the  cerehro-spinal  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii,  and  the  aqueous  hiunour— 
fluids  which,  thougli  they  fulfil  merely  mechanical  uses,  are  not  of  identical  composition. 

*  See  Dr.  Eohinson  s  experiments  on  the  eftects  of  obstructing  the  renal  circulation, 
Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  xxxv. 
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instance,  where  uiateiial  is  most  actively  renewed — the  blood  returns  greatly  nioi'e 
dephosphatised  than  that  which  returns  from  less  active  organs.'  80  with  the  other 
preponderant  salt : — '  for,  (says  Dr,  Beale)  from  the  analyses  of  various  observers,  it 
appears  that  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  present  whenever  the  meta- 
morphosis of  tissues  depending  upon  cell-development  is  going  on.' 

In  accordance  with  these  chemical  characteristics  is  the  microscopical  one  which 
has  been  mentioned,  that  inflammatory  effusions  abound  with  living  organic  forms. 
Not  indeed  all  such  effusions  equally  : — for,  on  the  one  hand,  pus  is  so  densely  cor- 
pusculated  that  it  seems  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  little  but  cells,  and  has  on 
this  account  sometimes  been  figuratively  spoken  of  as  mei-e  '  unsolid  texture  : '  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  many  non-purulent  effusions,  the  water  so  greatly  preponderates 
that  cells  are  scarcely  seen  unless  searched  for.  But  whether  more  or  less  abundant, 
universally,  where  there  is  inflammatory  effusion,  characteristic  cells  are  to  be  found 
— cells  of  which  the  pus-cell  is  the  type.  The  typical  form  of  this  cell,  when  dead,  is 
a  globule  of  about  ouV^j  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pellucid,  consisting  of  some  semi- 
fluid albuminous  matter,  and  possessing  a  compound  or  simple  nucleus,  which  is  best 
seen  wheir  the  microscopical  specimen  is  slowly  acted  on  by  water,  or  very  diluted 
acetic  acid. 

When  living,  these  cells  display  the  various  forms  and  amoeboid  movements  which 
were  first  pointed  out  by  Von  Recklinghausen  (' Virchow's  Archiv,^  1863)  and  which 
will  be  found  described  in  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  essay. 

These,  then,  genei-ally  ai'e  the  changes  which  characterise  the  blastema  of  an  in- 
flamed part  : — 1)  it  is  in  most  cases  demonstrably,  in  other  cases  presumably, 
increased  in  quantity ;  2)  it  contains  far  more  solid  matter,  both  albuminous  and 
saline,  than  is  normal  to  it ;  and  besides  presenting  these  features,  which  may  to 
some  extent  be  attributed  to  mechanical  influences,  it  3)  gives  evidence,  by  the 
chemical  and  microscopical  characters  which  have  last  been  described,  that  specific 
chemical  afiinities  are  exerted  in  the  part;  and  4)  it  abounds  in  living  organic 
forms. 

Diffei'ent  inflammatory  effusions  have,  however,  their  special  differences.  In 
some  there  is  a  great  yield  of  fibi-in  :  it  is  distinctive,  for  instance,  of  the  exudation 
in  diphtheria  that,  by  virtue  of  this  quality,  it  converts  the  epithelia  of  the  affected 
surface  into  that  firm  false-membrane  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name ; 
while  in  some  other  effusions  (and  this,  generally  speaking,  is  characteristic  of  well- 
formed  pus)  there  is  no  attempt  even  at  partial  coagulation.  And  primary  differences 
of  fluidity  ai-e  noticeable ;  compare,  for  instance,  the  products  of  pleurisy  or  cholera 
with  those  of  ostitis  or  muscular  rheumatism.  Moreover,  there  are  differences  (not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  present  section  of  the  subject)  due  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  detritus  of  dead  and  disintegrating  tissue  mingles  itself  with  the  inflammatory 
effusion.  And,  not  least,  there  are  differences  due  to  the  different  degrees  in  which 
the  effusion  itself  may  have  undergone  degenerative  changes ; — for  the  products  of 
inflammation,  shaped  and  unshaped,  cellular  and  fibrinous,  are  apt  to  degenerate 
by  the  same  sort  of  process  as  belongs  to  the  decay  of  other  albuminous  matei-ial ; 
and  in  proportion  as  these  degenerations  occur,  the  original  characters  of  the  effusion 
give  place  to  others,  among  which  may  particularly  be  mentioned  the  presence  of  oil 
or  cholesterine,  and  eventually  of  earthy  concretions. 

That  Pain  is  a  common  symptom  of  inflammation  scarcely  needs  be  said  or 
explained.  Nerves  woidd  be  of  little  use  to  the  body,  if  they  could  remain  un- 
agitated  during  a  proces)?!  which  essentially  involves  an  unnatural  destruction  of 
living  tissue.  Whenever  any  bit  of  the  body  sloughs,  ulcerates  or  softens,  every 
included  nerve-fibi-il  must  share  in  the  common  disoi'ganisation ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable ^  that,  even  in  less  destructive  inflammation,  the  involved  nerve-fibrils  undergo 
such  an  amount  of  structural  change  as  fully  to  account  for  pain  being  experienced 
by  the  patient.     But  different  inflammations  cause  widely  different  amounts  of  pain ; 

'  See  Lent,  Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Zoolo(jie,  vol.  vii. 
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mid  there  are  cases,  even  of  very  consideiuble  inflammation,  where  pain  is  almost 
absent.     These  differences  of  the  symptom  require  some  consideration. 

Disoi'ganisation  of  nei've-.sup})]ied  tissue,  and  stretching  or  compression  of  nerve- 
fibrils,  are  the  two  gi-eat  occasions  of  infl;immatory  pain.  On  both  accounts,  pain 
pi'oportions  itself  rather  to  the  intensity  thaii  to  the  extent  of  an  inflammation  ;  and 
the  most  agonising  of  all  inflammations  are  those  (sometimes  of  very  small  extent) 
where  the  focus  of  inflammation  is  so  girt  round  by  unyielding  tissue,  bone  or  fascia, 
that  ever  so  little  inflammatory  swelling  becomes  a  tight  compression  of  nerve.  As 
instances  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  cite  the  extreme  pain  which  attends  inflammation  of 
the  tooth-pulp  or  of  the  tj^mpanum,  or  generally  the  gi'eat  pain  which  attends  inflam- 
mation of  bone. 

Comparatively  painless  inflammations  are  chiefly  the  superficial  desquamative 
inflammations  of  membranes  :  in  cholera,  for  instance,  the  ejjithelium  of  the  intestine 
strips  itself  off  almost  without  })ain  ;  and  in  some  kinds  of  peritonitis,  pleurisy,  and 
pericarditis,  the  serous  membrane  desquamates,  amid  a  vast  exudation  from  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  with  almost  no  pain,  and  but  very  slight  tenderness.  The  chief 
governing  condition  of  these  apparent  exceptions  is,  it  seems,  generally,  that  the  in- 
flammation, measured  at  any  one  spot,  is  not  intense,  and  does  not  much  affect  the 
nerve-containing  depths  of  the  textui'e.  Moreover  the  cases  of  serous  inflammation 
where  there  is  no  pain  are  eminently  cases  where  the  inflammation  arises  in  con- 
ditions not  primarily  of  a  simply  iiiitant  kind — cases  especially,  where  (as  in  puer- 
peral fever)  morbid  poisons  are  operating  on  the  part ;  and  probably  the  magnitude 
of  the  local  jii'odiict,  as  compared  with  the  local  j^ain,  expi'esses  that  the  product  is 
less  due  to  mere  intensity  of  the  local  process  than  to  some  changed  state  of  the  mass 
of  blood,  some  state  which  enables  a  maximum  of  exudation  to  take  place  with  a 
minimum  of  textural  excitement. 

As  inflamed  parts  are  not  all  painful  in  the  same  degree,  neither  are  they  all 
painful  in  the  same  sort.  Indeed  the  quality  of  pain  diffei's  almost  as  much  as  the 
amount.  In  those  phlegmonoid  and  tight-bound  inflammations  where  pain  is  most 
intense,  it  especially  tends  to  be  pulsatile  or  throbbing;  for  every  beat  of  the  heart 
increases  that  local  tension  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  suffering.  A  sense  of 
extreme  local  compi'ession — a  feeling  of  being  screwed  in  a  vice,  is  often  complained 
of  under  these  cii-cumstances.  In  surface-inflammations,  the  more  diffused  pain  is 
apt  to  simulate  the  impression  of  fire,  or,  if  less,  that  of  nettles  or  needles ;  and  the 
suffering  part  is  said  to  prick,  or  tingle  or  bui'n.  Where  ulcei'ation  is  in  progiess, 
the  patient's  feelings  almost  represent  the  fact ;  for  he  desciibes  his  pain  to  be  that 
of  '  something  gnawing '  at  the  pai't. 

It  is  not  only  by  being  painful  that  an  inflamed  part  gives  evidence  of  disordered 
nerve-action.  Over-sensitiveness  to  exterior  impressions  is  other  evidence  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  this,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  tenderness  on  contact  or  pressure, 
sometimes  in  forms  special  to  the  affected  organ,  always  accompanies  pain  if  the  pain 
be  due  to  inflammation.  The  fact  of  its  presence  or  absence  is  therefore  very  im- 
portant, when  we  would  inteipret  the  meaning  of  any  given  pain.  And  further, 
since  tenderness  often  exists  in  cases  of  inflammation  where  pain  is  unmarked  or 
absent,  it  is  a  sign  which,  in  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  ought  always  specially  to  be 
looked  for.  Indeed  there  are  many  occasions  in  practice,  where  the  principal 
business  of  the  clinical  investigator  is  thoroughly  to  ascei'tain  the  existence  and  the 
limits  of  this  one  symptom ;  and  the  surgeon  can  hardly  exercise  too  much  cai-e, 
when  conducting  this  pait  of  a.n  examination,  to  exclude  all  sources  of  fallacy  which 
depend  eithei-  on  himself  or  on  the  pa.tient. 

Whei'e  mucous  membranes  ai'e  inflamed,  their  increased  sensibility  often  shows 
itself  by  pi'oducing  increased  I'eflex-motory  phenomena.  And  the  muscular  actions 
which  thus  result  become  indirectly  symptomatic  of  inflammation ;  for  they  testify 
that  the  nervous  centres  which  regulate  them  have  received  from  the  mucous  surface 
certain  exaggerated  representations  of  contact.  Thus  it  is  that  common  catarrh 
produces  cough,  that  bronchitis  and  asthma  become  associated,  that  inflammation  of 
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the  stomach  is  attended  by  vomiting,  and  that  during  the  sliglit  cystitis  of  severe 
gonorrhoea  the  patient's  urine  is  often  squirted  into  his  breeches. 

"Where  organs  of  special  sense  are  inflamed,  special  sensations  are  experienced. 
The  patient  with  deep-reaching  inflammation  of  the  eye  seems  to  see  sparks  or  flashes 
of  light ;  the  patient  with  post-faucial  catarrh  gets  a  sense  of  bitterness  in  his 
throat ;  the  patient  with  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear  has  an  impression  of 
unreal  sounds.  Such  signs,  where  they  exist,  are  of  course  pathologically  equivalent 
to  pain.  But  as  thei'e  are  these  special  analogues  of  pain,  so  there  are  special 
analogues  of  tenderness ;  witness  the  intolerance  of  light  which  attends  many 
ophthalmic  inflammations,  and  which  is  as  much  a  fact  of  over-sensitiveness  as  if  the 
eye  were  painful  on  pressure. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  pain,  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation,  is  often 
referi-ed  to  a  larger  extent  of  tissue  than  is  actually  inflamed,  and  sometimes  to  parts 
not  directly  continuous  with  the  inflamed  one.  The  pain  of  a  wliitlow.  at  first  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nail,  where  alone  the  inflammation  exists,  may 
presently  include  the  finger,  then  the  rest  of  the  hand,  then  the  forearm,  and  finally 
may  give  uneasiness  to  the  whole  extremity  as  high  as  the  shoulder.  The  pain  of 
ophthalmic  tension  is  in  great  part  referred  to  the  brow.  The  pain  of  hip-disease  is 
often  chiefly,  or  even  entirely,  referred  to  the  knee.  Out  of  the  pain  of  common 
toothache,  semifacial,  semicranial,  even  semicervical,  pain  may  develop  itself.  In- 
flammation of  the  liver  commonly  produces  pain  in  the  right  shoulder ;  the  pain  of 
renal  inflammation  is  more  or  less  referred  to  the  bladder  :  and  inflammations  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  cause  pain  to  be  felt  in  the  thigh. 

Heat. — It  has  long  been  matter  of  common  observation  that  an  inflamed  exterior 
part  is  hotter  than  natural.  And  this  inci'eased  heat,  where  it  exists,  is  accepted  for 
a  sign  of  inflammation  as  much  as  either  paiii,  redness,  or  swelling.  But  hitherto 
the  meaning  of  the  symptom  has  been  much  disputed  among  pathologists. 

By  some  it  has  been  believed,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  Huntei''s  experiments, 
that  an  inflamed  part  is  passive  in  the  alleged  change  of  temperature ;  that  nothing 
more  can  take  place  in  it  than  a  raising  of  its  temperature  to  that  of  the  blood  which 
supplies  it ;  that,  if  an  exterior  part  gets  warmer  when  inflamed,  this  is  simply 
because  it  is  fuller  of  blood  ;  and  that  interior  parts  (since  their  temperature  natur- 
ally equals  that  of  aortic  blood)  cannot  be  made  warmer  by  inflammation. 

Hunter's  experiments  were  such  as  the  following  : — 

'  A  man  had  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  hydrocele  performed  at  St. 
George's  Hospital.  When  I  opened  the  tunica  vaginalis  I  immediately  introduced 
the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  it,  and  close  by  the  side  of  the  testicle.  The 
mercury  I'ose  exactly  to  92".  The  cavity  was  filled  with  lint,  dipped  in  salve,  that 
it  might  be  taken  out  at  will.  The  next  day,  when  inflammation  was  come  on,  the 
dressings  were  taken  out,  and  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  introduced  as  before,  when 
it  arose  to  98|°  exactly.  Here  was  an  increase  of  heat  of  6|° ;  but  even  this  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  blood,  probably,  at  the  soui-ce  of  the  circulation  in  the  same 
man.  This  experiment  I  have  repeated  more  than  once,  and  with  nearly  the  same 
event.  As  the  human  subject  cannot  always  furnish  us  with  opportunities  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  experiments  when  proper  cases 
occur,  I  was  led  to  make  such  experiments  on  animals  as  appeared  to  me  proper  for 
determining  the  fact ;  but  in  none  of  them  could  I  ever  increase  the  inflammatory 
heat  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  the  natural  heat  of  the  blood  at  its  source.  I  made  an 
incision  into  the  thorax  of  a  dog ;  the  wound  was  made  about  the  centre  of  the  right 
side,  and  the  thermometer  pushed  down,  so  as  to  come  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  diaphragm.  The  degree  of  heat  was  101°  ;  a  large  dossil  of  lint  was  put  into  the 
wound  to  prevent  its  healing  by  the  first  intention,  and  covered  over  by  a  sticking- 
plaster.  The  dog  was  affected  with  a  shivering.  The  day  following  the  lint  was 
extracted,  and  the  thermometer  again  introduced ;  the  degree  of  heat  appeared  exactly 
the  same,  viz.  101°.'  ^ 

'  Hunter's  Works,  ed.  1837,  vol.  iii.  pp.  338-9. 
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Otlier  pathologists  have  held  an  opinion  different  from  Hunter's.  Partly  on 
theoretical  grounds,  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  some  experiments  ^  performed  in 
1835  by  Messrs.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  they  have  supposed  that  an  inflamed  part 
is  actively  calorific ;  that  it  is,  or  tends  to  be,  wai-mer  than  the  blood  which  supplies 
it ;  and  that  this  excess  of  heat  is  as  much  an  effect  of  local  action  as  the  formation 
of  pus,  or  the  softening  of  spoilt  tissue. 

The  French  experimentei's  (using  a  thermo-electiic  apparatus  with  some  arrange- 
ments devised  for  them  by  M.  Sorel)  attempted  to  take  the  absolute  temperatures  of 
certain  skin-covered  parts  by  needles  thi-ust  through  the  integument.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  hicejys  flexor  cnbiti  was  commonly  thus  taken,  as  a  standard  of  internal 
temperatures ;  and  the  temperature  was  also  measured  in  the  mouth.  In  a 
scrofulous  gii'l,  suffering  from  mai'ked  feverishness,  the  temperatures  thus  taken 
Avere: — in  the  mouth,  C.  37°-50;  in  the  biceps,  37°-2.5 ;  in  an  inflamed  scrofulous 
tumour  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  40° ;  in  a  fimgating  tvimour  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  also  40°.  In  a  woman,  set.  thirty,  having  a  similar  disease  : — mouth, 
36°-75  ;  biceps,  37°  ;  tumour,  37°-.50  :  adjacent  cellular  membrane,  35°.  In  a  case 
of  cancel-  of  the  breast : — mouth,  biceps,  tumour  and  certain  fungations  which  were 
there,  all  36°"60.  In  a  young  man  with  scrofulous  caries  of  tarsus  : — mouth,  36°'50  ; 
biceps,  37°'50 ;  wound  (the  needle  going  through  the  plantar  fascia)  32°.  In  a  case 
of  typhoid  fever  with  bronchitis  : — mouth,  39°-65  ;  biceps,  38°-80.  I  may  observe 
in  passing  that  these  observations  seem  in  various  respects  to  conti'adict  one  another, 
and  that,  even  on  the  assiimption  of  theii'  having  been  faultlessly  made,  uo  definite 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

With  reference  to  Huntei''s  view  of  the  case,  it  may  be  fully  conceded  (putting 
inflammation  out  of  the  question)  that  any  exterior  part  does  get  warmer  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  more  copiously  traversed  by  blood  ;  witness  M.  Bernard's  discovery,  that 
considerable  permanent  increase  of  temperature  takes  place,  without  inflammation, 
in  the  integument  of  the  head,  whenever  an  experimental  division  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  has  reduced  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches  to  a  state  of 
pai-alytic  dilatation  which  occasions  the  textures  supplied  by  them  to  be  habitually 
ovei'dcsed  with  arterial  blood.  Accordingly,  if  Hunter's  experiments  were  conclusive 
as  to  the  fact  of  an  inflamed  pai't  not  being  hotter  than  the  blood  which  it  receives, 
the  explanations  founded  on  those  exjjeriments  might  be  satisfactory.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  inflamed  part  be,  as  Messrs.  Becquerel  and  Breschet  are  supposed  in  some 
cases  to  have  found,  considerably  hotter  than  internal  organs  of  the  body  (which  in 
effect  would  mean  considerably  hotter  than  the  blood  which  it  receives),  then,  we 
need  hardly  say,  Hunter's  explanation  would  be  valueless. 

Everything  therefore  turns  on  facts  of  comparative  thermometry.  And  the 
solution  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  Foi'  to  learn  by  experiment,  either  generally 
whether  textures  ai-e  hotter  than  the  blood  which  supplies  them,  or  specially  whether 
inflamed  textures  are  paramount  soui'ces  of  heat,  is  a  matter  of  infinite  nicety.  The 
passage  of  blood  through  a  part  incessantly  tends  to  equalise  its  tempei'ature  with 
that  of  other  organs ;  and  unless  the  local  production  of  heat  were  really  great,  all 
traces  of  difference  would  be  thus  swept  away  in  successive  waves  of  the  circulation. 
Therefore  not  only  is  it  the  case  that  the  finest  differences  of  temperature  have  to  be 
accurately  observed,  but  every  alleged  great  excess  of  local  temperatiire  must  at  first 
be  accepted  with  mistrust.  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  opposed  sets  of 
experiments  hitherto  referred  to  are  entirely  inconclusive  on  the  subject.  In  neither 
one  set  nor  the  other  was  there  any  attempt  to  deal  with  what  would  now  be  recog- 
nised as  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry.  Hunter's  observations  were,  in  this  instance, 
evidently  coarse  and  imperfect ;  the  rival  thermo-electric  observations,  though 
purporting  to  be  more  exact  than  his,  ai'e  perhaps  even  less  tiaistworthy  ;  ^  and  the 

^    Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  d.  Sc.  torn,  i.,  or  Attn.  d.  Sc.  Nut. 

^  In  the  judgment  of  perhaps  the  first  hiophysicists  of  Europe,  Helmholtz  and  Ludwig, 
the  experhnents  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet  are  of  little  vahie.  Helmholtz  (Midler's  Archiv, 
1848,  p.  145)  speaks  of  them  as  observations  'gegen  deren  Riclitigkeit  viele  Einwiirfe 
erhoben  werden  konneu ; '  and  Ludwig  {Physiologie,  edit.  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  468)  refers  to  the 
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alternative  thei-efore  still  lies  before  us  for  decision, — '  Is  heat  a  symptom  of  inflam- 
mation only  in  external  parts,  and  only  as  a  passive  result  of  their  over-fulness  with 
blood  1  or  is  the  inflamed  part  actively  productive  of  heat  1 ' 

For  settling  this  uncertainty,  the  writer  believes  that  some  thermo-electric 
observations  which  he,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  his  colleague  Di-.  Edmund  Mont- 
gomery,' made  in  the  subject,  may  be  deemed  practically  conclusive.  And  on  the 
evidence  of  these  experiments,  he  now  ventui'es  to  say  that  an  inflamed  part  is  no 
mere  passive  recipient  of  heat,  but  is  itself  actively  calorific. 

A  miniature  thermo-electric  battery  was  made  by  the  angular  contact  of  platinum  and 
iron  ;  each  in  a  single  delicate  bar,  which,  wlieie  soldered  to  the  other,  was  brought  to  such 
sharpness  that  the  end  of  the  metallic  commissm-e  coidd  be  thrust,  like  a  pin,  into  any  soft 
animal  texture.  Two  such  thermo-electric  pins  or  batteries,  connected  by  copper  wires  with 
one  another  and  with  a  sensitive  nearly  astatic  galvanometer,  were  used  as  means  for  com- 
paring the  relative  temperatiu-es  of  media  with  which  they  respectively  were  brought  into 
contact,  and  Avere  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  for  when  one  of  them  was  made 
ever  so  little  warmer  than  the  other,  the  fact  was  instantly  indicated  by  a  corresponding 
movement  of  the  galvanometric  needle.  With  this  preface,  the  annexed  tabidar  statement 
of  experiments  will  sufficiently  explain  itself.  (See  opposite  page.)  A  prelimmary  experi- 
ment, corresponding  to  those  numbered  1,  7,  and  9  in  the  table,  was  performed  May  21, 1860, 
and  showed  (as  in  Nos.  1,  7,  and  9)  the  higher  temperature  of  blood  returning  from  an  in- 
flamed part.  The  experiments  here  described  were  all  performed  May  24.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  relative  temperatm'e  is  measiu-ed ;  but  also  it  is  only  with  relative  tem- 
perature that  the  argument  at  present  is  concerned  ;  and  it  would  have  been  no  easy  task, 
with  existing  thermometric  appliances,  to  obtain  the  absolute  temperatm'es  for  comparison,  or 
even  to  translate  the  present  comparisons  into  exact  numerical  expressions. 

The  conclusions  which  these  experiments  justify  are  as  follows  : — first  (Exp.  3,  5, 
8,  II),  that  the  fw^^erioZ  iZoof^  supplied  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  less  warm  than  the 
focus  of  inflammation  itself;  secondly  (Exp.  2,  4,  10),  that  the  venous  hlood  return- 
ing from  an  inflamed  limb,  though  (Exp.  6)  less  warm  than  the  focus  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  M'armer  than  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  the  limb  ;  and,  thirdly  (Exp.  1,  7, 
9),  that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an  hiflcmned  litnh  is  warmer  than  the 
corresponding  current  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  inflammatory  process  involves  a  local  production 
of  heat.  Doubtless  it  is  an  essential  connection,  and  according  to  what  seems  the 
general  and  normal  correlation  of  heat  and  life,  that  an  increased  evolution  of  heat 
accompanies  the  increased  vital  effbi't,  the  increased  textural  changes,  of  inflammation. 
And  let  it  also  be  noted,  as  a  fact  of  which  the  importance  will  presently  appear, 
that  an  inflaming  part,  in  propoi-tion  to  its  heated  venous  outflow,  necessarily  raises 
the  temperatui-e  of  the  common  mass  of  circulating  blood  \  that  thus  the  local  dis- 
order represents  an  influence  which  tends  to  diflTusion  throughout  the  body. 

Reviewing,  then,  the  four  classical  symptoms — pain,  redness,  heat,  and  swelling 
■ — we  find  that  in  every  examinable  case  of  inflammation,  they,  or  signs  equivalent 
to  them,  may  be  locally  discovered  : — if  not  always  pain,  at  least  always  increased 
sensibiliti/ ',  if  not  always  redness  of  the  inflamed  part,  at  least  always  increased 
afflux  of  hlood  totoards  it ;  if  not  always  swelling,  at  least  always  increased  quantity 
of  matter ;  and  finally,  under  all  circumstances,  increased  heat. 

Other  local  symptoms  may  be  added  to  these.  For,  first,  something  complicative 
may  come  to  them  by  mere  accident  of  position.  Where  the  walls  of  a  visceral 
cavity  are  afiected,  the  contained  organs,  originally  free  from  disease,  may  be 
injuriously  pressed  upon  oi'  denuded.  Where  the  neighbourhood  of  a  canal  is 
inflamed,  the  canal  ma}^  be  encroached  upon  by  swelling.  Where  large  blood-vessels 
are  concerned,  ulceration  may  be  dangerous  by  hsemorrhage.     And  so  forth. 

And  further,  an  inflamed  part  often  gives  rise  to  special  symptoms  of  its  own ; 
for  its  function  is  interfered  with  by  the  disease,  and  signs  of  this  ftmctional  dis- 
turbance are  added  to  the  common  symptoms  of  inflammation.  Thus,  if  the  kidneys 
be  inflamed,  the  urine  will  be  altered  in  quality,  will  more  or  less  tend  to  represent 

method  of  investigation   as  being  '  mit  zu  vielen  Fehlern  behaftet,  als  dass  die  durch  sie 
gewonnenen  Resultate  werthvoll  wjiren.' 

^  The  entire  merit  of  the  apparatus  described  in  the  text  belongs  to  Dr.  Edmund  Mont- 
gomery, who  devised  and  arranged  it  for  the  writer. 
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TAiJLi:   SHOWING   C'OMPARATIVJ^:  TEMPERATURES   OF  INFLAMED 
AND   UNINFLAMED   PARTS. 


Subject  of  obsoi-vatiojj , 
aucl  natm-e  ami  datG  of 

injury  whicli  Juwl 
causel  inflainuiatioii. 

Places  of  iusertion  of  the  tbeniio-clectric-pius. 

Deflexion  of 
needle,  indica- 
ting the  side  of 
higher  teuipe- 
ratuie. 

o 

o 
d 

rill  couiiected  witli  the 
western  half  of  the 
galvauo-uiultiplier. 

I'in  counected  with  the 
eastern  half  of  the 
galvauo-nuiltiplier. 

A  dog  with  severe 
compound  fracture 
of  the  right  leg,  in- 
flicted about  72  hours 
previously ;  since 
when  his  general 
temperature  had 
risen  from  38-2  to 
39-5  C. 

in  femoral  vein  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  opposite  femoral 
vein 

Westward 

1 
2 
3 

in  femoral  vein  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  opposite  femoral 
artery 

Westward 
Eastward 

in  femoral  artery  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  inflamed  part 

in  femoral  artery  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  femoral  vein  of 
inflamed  limb 

Eastward 

4 

A  second  dog  with 
severe  compoimd 
fracture  of  the  right 
leg,  inflicted  about 
■18  hours  i^reviously  ; 
since  when  his  gene- 
ral temperature  had 
risen  from  38-1  to 
39-3  C. 

in  femoral  artery  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  inflamed  part 

Eastward 

5 

in  femoral  vein  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  inflamed  part 

Eastward 

6 

in  femoral  vein  of 
inflamed  limb 

in  opposite  femoral 
vein 

Westward 

7 

in  abdominal  aorta 

in  inflamed  part 

Eastward 

8 

A  third  dog  with 
severe  compound 
fracture  of  left  leg, 
inflicted  about  19 
hours  previously ; 
since  when  his  gene- 
ral temperature  had 
risen  from  37-6  to 
38-9  C. 

in  femoral  vein  of 
healthy  (right)  limb 

in  femoral  vein  of  in- 
flamed (left)  limb 

Eastward 

9 

in  femoral  artery  of 
healthy  (right)  limb 

in  femoral  vein  of  in- 
flamed (left)  limb 

Eastward 

10 

in  inflamed  part 

in  femoral  artery  of 
inflamed  limb 

Westward 

11 

For  Standard 

untouched  in  atmo- 
sphere of  room 

between  finger  and 
thumb  of  experimenter 

Eastward 

12 

between  finger  and 
thumb  of  experimenter 

untouched  in  atmo- 
sjohere  of  room 

West\\'ard 

a  mere  filtration  from  the  blood,  ov  perhaps  will  be  entirely  suppressed;  and, 
secondarily,  there  will  arise  the  consequences  of  that  general  blood-poisoning  Avhich 
ensues  whenever  urine  is  imperfectly  discharged  from  the  system.  Thus  again,  if 
the  lungs  be  extensively  inflamed,  due  aeration  of  the  blood  becomes  impossible  ; 
and,  while  the  patient  is  tending  to  die  by  suffocation,  chemical  analysis  may  show 
that  waste  carbon  which  his  lungs  cannot  oxidise  and  discharge  is  passing  by  other 
channels  from  the  body.'  In  these,  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  inflammation,  the 
nature  of  the  functional  disturbance  is,  that  the  function  is  more  or  less  suppressed. 
To  some  extent  this  comes  mechanically,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  an  accidental  complica- 
tion of  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  part.  But  greatly  also,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
it  has  to  do  with  another  influence,  and  implies  for  function  what  disorganisation 


'   See  Beak',  op.  cit.  p.  oo4  :  where  an  iuslance  is  given  of  nielituria  thus  dependent  ou 
pneumonia. 
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implies  foi-  structure — Death.  And  just  as,  amid  the  structural  disorganisation  of 
inflamed  parts,  we  recognise  traces  of  mere  hypertrophy  wherewith  the  process  (if 
gradual)  commenced  ;  similarly,  were  our  knowledge  of  function  more  complete,  we 
should  probably  find  that,  so  far  as  functional  disturbance  in  inflammation  is  not  of 
mechanical  origin,  thus  fur  it  also  begins  with  mere  over-performance  of  natural  acts, 
and  thus  far  the  eventual  suppression  of  function  denotes  exhaustion  subsequent  to 
excitement.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  the  nervous  system  that  observation  can  here 
be  appealed  to ;  but  the  relations  of  cramp  to  paralysis,  of  delirium  to  coma,  and  of 
madness  to  dementia,  may  be  quoted  as  of  the  kind  in  question. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  inflammation  has,  besides  its  local  symptoms, 
another  essential  characteristic.  In  proportion  as  any  considerable  part  of  the  body 
becomes  acutely  inflamed,  the  patient's  blood  (if  not  aflfected  by  perturbing  causes) 
invariably  rises  in  temperature,  and  herewith  the  patient  complains  of  what  is 
commonly  called  Feverishness.  Taking,  for  instance,  a  case  of  severe  compound 
fracture,  without  much  hsemorrhage,  in  a  person  otherwise  sound  and  strong,  we 
find  that,  before  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  injury,  his  general 
system  begins  to  be  thus  afiected.  He  feels  hot,  or  alternately  very  hot  and  chilly. 
His  skin  and  lips  and  mouth  are  dry.  He  passes  urine  in  less  quantity,  but  of 
higher  colour,  than  usual.  His  pulse  is  quickened.  A  sense  of  general  disorder 
gains  upon  him.  He  becomes  restless  and  intoleiunt  of  disturbance.  Signs  of 
drought  increase  with  him.  His  iirine  becomes  scantier  and  more  coloured.  His 
skin  feels  hotter  to  the  surgeon's  hand,  and  his  pulse,  whether  full  or  hard,  is 
quicker  and  stronger  than  before.  He  craves  more  and  more  for  water.  His  face 
has  a  flushed  anxious  look.  He  is  thoroughly  uncomfortable ;  for  the  most  part  feeling 
distressingly  hot,  but  at  irregular  intervals  feeling  touches  of  chilliness — sometimes 
even  of  such  cold  that  he  shivei's  with  it.  His  sleep  is  troubled  and  unrefreshing ; 
or,  as  night  comes,  he  gets  delirious.  His  tongue,  besides  being  dry,  is  furred.  If 
his  bowels  act  (which  commonly  they  are  inapt  to  do  without  laxatives)  the  excretions 
are  morbidly  offensive.  Gradually  these  symptoms  give  way  :  in  proportion  as  the 
injured  limb  ceases  to  be  tense,  and  passes  into  suppuration,  the  skin  and  mouth  be- 
come moist  again  ;  the  exci'etions  lose  theii'  concenti'ated  chai'actei- ;  the  hai'd  pulse 
softens,  and  the  heai-t's  action  becomes  quiet ;  the  nervous  system  is  no  longei-  rest- 
less ;  the  look  of  trouble  passes  fi'om  the  countenance ;  and  the  patient  can  again 
take  solid  food. 

The  constitutional  affection  which  thus  runs  its  coui'se  in  sympathy  with  the 
local  inflammation  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  '  iiiflammatory  fever.'  The 
desci'iption  just  given  of  its  symptoms  purpoi'ts  only  to  represent  the  chief  facts  of  a 
typical  and  uncomplicated  case.  But  practically  the  affection  shows  numberless 
grades  and  diflTei'ences  and  complications. 

Fii'st  there  ai'e  wide  diflferences  of  degree  and  duration  :  for,  in  propoi-tion  as  the 
local  pi-ocess  is  less  acute  and  less  extensive,  thei'e  is  less  attendant  febrility ;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  local  process  has  to  invade  fewer  successive  strata  of  texture,  the  fever 
is  of  shorter  course.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  so  slight  as  readily  to  escaj)e  notice, 
and  may  end  within  a  few  hours  of  its  commencement ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  last 
in  full  force  duiing  many  successive  days,  and  may  be  so  severe  as  to  shake  the 
patient's  life  to  its  foundations. 

And  besides  these  differences,  there  are  varieties  of  result — sometimes  from  com- 
plicative local  conditions,  sometimes  from  peculiai-  susceptibilities  of  the  patient.  If 
the  wound  become  the  seat  of  some  large  textural  disorganisation,  with  consequent 
soakage  of  puti'efying  material,  signs  of  blood-pollution  may  be  expected  to  mix  with 
or  supersede  those  of  common  inflammatory  fever ;  the  patient's  general  state  will 
then  incline  to  be  one  of  depression  and  apathy ;  his  tongue  will  be  more  than  com- 
monly foul,  and  fcetid  diarihoja  will  piobably  exist.  Or  if  perchance  during  the 
local  pi'ocess  it  happen  (as  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  whei'e  cancellous  bone- 
sti'ucture  is  affected,  and  generally  at  a  time  when  common  febiile  excitement  has 
passed  its  maximum)  that  pus  passes  up  a  vein  into  the  general  stream  of  blood,  the 
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patient's  improvement  is  abruptly  cut  short  by  the  sevei-e  recurrent  rigors  and  sweat- 
ings of  py£emia,  accompanied  by  local  signs  of  secondary  suppuration  in  parts  to 
which  the  pus  is  conveyed.  Further,  the  quality  of  the  pulse  during  inflammation, 
and  generally  that  look  of  vehemence  in  the  febrile  process  which  depends  upon  the 
circulatory  system  taking  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  symptoms,  will  be 
almost  unlimitedly  influenced  by  the  more  or  less  vigour  of  the  patient.  With 
weakened  nerve-power,  with  feeble  heart-structure,  there  can  be  no  strong,  hard 
pulse ;  nor  can  the  pulse  be  otherwise  than  soft  and  small,  when  the  blood-vessels 
are  half-emptied  of  their  contents.  Old  age,  and  every  kind  of  depressing,  debili- 
tating, or  exhausting  influence,  must  therefore  tend  to  prevent  certain  symptoms  of 
fever  from  developing  themselves ;  and  the  surgeon  who  wishes  rightly  to  estimate 
the  degree  in  which  his  patient's  general  system  is  sympathising  with  some  existing 
inflammation,  must  guard  himself  against  these  sources  of  fallacy,  by  inferring  in 
all  doubtful  cases  to  what  is  the  one  sure  measure  of  fever. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  in  proportion  as  any  considerable  part  of  the  body 
becomes  acutely  inflamed,  the  patient's  blood  (if  not  affected  by  perturbing  causes) 
invariably  lises  in  temperature.  This  is  the  essential  fact  of  inflammatory  fever. 
It  is  to  this  fact,  that  the  familiar  language  of  feverishness  bears  witness  ;  the  thirst, 
the  scanty  urine,  the  heat  and  the  shivering,  the  troubled  brain,  the  excited  cii-cula- 
tion.  As  the  blood  gets  hotter  and  hotter,  more  and  more  do  these  symptoms 
become  developed.  As  the  blood  subsequently  gets  cooler,  so,  more  and  more,  do 
they  decline.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  what  is  here  said  specially  of  the  symptoms  of 
inflammatory  fever,  is  true  generally  of  the  febrile  state.  "Whether  we  are  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  mechanical  injury,  or  with  a  case  of  small-pox  or  pneumonia,  the 
symptoms  which  in  common  medical  language  are  called  feverish,  are  essentially  the 
signs  of  heated  blood.  This  in  efiiect  is  no  new  doctrine ;  for  even  Galen,  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  when  maintaining  that  fever  was  but  a  preternatural  bodily  heat  (-Trapa 
cj)va-Lv  depfj-aa-Lo),  disclaimed  for  himself  that  he  had  any  originality  of  opinion,  and 
declared  that  popular  instinct,  on  the  present  point,  concurred  with  the  teaching  of  all 
competent  physicians.  But  it  is  only  of  late,  only  with  the  aid  of  exact  thermometric 
observations,  that  the  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  ;  and  hitherto  the 
subject  has  been  much  less  studied  in  surgical  practice  than  in  connection  with 
infected  fevers  and  visceral  inflammations.  Especially  the  connection  of  those  ther- 
mometric facts  with  others  of  a  chemical  kind — a  connection  tending  to  show  that 
febrile  heat  is  always  associated  with  an  increased  devitalisation  and  waste  of  organic 
material  within  the  body,  is  even  yet  but  in  pi'ogress  of  being  demonstrated,  and  only 
admits  of  being  stated  in  very  imprecise  terms.  So  far,  however,  as  the  subject  is 
yet  learnt,  the  following  propositions  seem  certain. 

a)  increased  temperature  of  the  blood  is  (as  above  stated)  an  invariable  fact  in 
the  febrile  state,  and,  according  to  its  degree,  measures  the  intensity  of  fever  ; 

b)  this  statement  applies,  not  only  to  the  facts  of  continued,  uniform  febrility, 
but  equally  to  those  of  remittent  and  intermittent  febrility,  including  ague  and 
hectic  ; 

c)  the  feelings  of  chilliness — even  the  rigors,  which  are  a  conspicuous  symptom 
in  many  febrile  disorders,  furnish  no  exception  to  the  general  statement  :  on  the 
contrary,  febiile  chilliness  probably  denotes  a  more  rapid  heating  of  the  blood ;  and 
febrile  rigor,  as  it  occurs  in  ague  and  pyemia,  is  distinctively  the  sign  of  sudden 
rises  of  temperature ; 

d)  febrile  excesses  of  bodily  tempei'ature  range  perhaps  to  F.  10°  above  the  normal 
heat  of  the  blood  ;  the  '  crisis  '  of  a  febrile  state  consists  in  a  rapid  and  generally 
continuous  reduction,  the  '  lysis  '  in  a  slow  and  generally  discontinuous  reduction,  of 
this  abnormal  temperature ; 

^  The  following  ohservations  of  temperature  in  common  inflammatory  fever  were  made 
for  the  writer  by  Dr.  Montgomery  during  the  compilation  of  the  present  paper,  January 
1860.  The  cases  were  all  in  the  wards  of  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital;  the  first  three  under  the 
writer's  care,  the  fourth  under  that  of  a  colleague.     The  subject  is  furtlier  iUustrated  by  the 
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e)  the  excessive  heat  of  the  blood  suffices  to  explain  the  apparent  drought  of  the 
body  ;  for  the  contact  of  the  hotter  blood,  acting  as  an  univei-sal  textural  stimulant, 
and  rendering  eveiy  particle  of  living  texture  throughout  the  body  more  than  com- 
monly absorbent  and  appropriative  of  blastema,  necessitates  (if  the  blood's  ordinary 
constitution  is  to  be  maintained)  that  a  greatly  increased  supply  of  water  shall  be 
furnished  from  without,  and  implies  that,  till  the  satiation  of  this  requirement,  the 
excretions  shall  be  comparatively  waterless ;  beyond  which,  it  is  to  be  counted  that 
the  hotter  blood  inevitably  steams  away  much  moi-e  vapour  by  the  lung ;  and  further 
it  may  possibly  be  the  case,  as  Dr.  Parkes  ingeniously  suggests, ^  that  some  inter- 
observations  of  general  temperature  made  in  connection  with  the  experiments  recorded  at 
page  10. 


i 

1 

Man,  aged  29. 

Amputation  above  knee  for 

osteosarcoma  of  the 

tibia. 

Man,  aged  41. 

Injection  of  tinctiu-e  of 

iodine  into  the 

Icnee-joint  for  chronic 

liydrarthrosis. 

Man,  aged  36. 

Small  tumour  removed 
from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  foot,  44  hours 
before  the  first  tem- 
perature was  taken. 

Boy,  aged  16. 

Syme's  operation,  46 

]iom-s  before  the  first 

temperature  was  taken. 

morn. 
10-11 

after, 

3-4: 

even. 
8-9 

morn. 
9A-104 

after. 
3-4 

36-5.51 

even. 
8-9 

morn. 
10-11 

after. 
4-5 

even. 
8-9 

morn. 
9-9J 

noon. 
11^12 

after. 
4-5 

I 

36-15 

36-50 

36-50 

II 

36-40 

36-50 

36-60 

36-30 

36-50 

36-70 

in 

36-40 

Opera- 
tion at 
2-30 

38-30 

36-75 

35-90 

Opera- 
tion at 
3-20 

37-00- 

38-20' 

38-30 

38-90 

36-60 
37-80 

37-90 

IV 

38-30 

38-20 

37-70' 

37-70 
37-45* 

38-30 
38  20 

38-302 

38-30 

38-20 

37-30 

38-40 

V 

37-90 

38-40 

38-30 

37-60 

37-65-'' 

38-10 

38-10 

37-20 

37-15 

39-40' 

VI 

39-20' 
37-70 

37-30 

3805 

36-705 

36-90 

37-20 
36-20 

3710 

37-10 

37-20 

36-80 

38-80 

VII 
VIII 

39-10 

38-20 

36-35" 
36-30 

36-50 

36-70 

36-70 

37-10 

36-40 

39-402 

38-00 

37-50 

38-00 

37-80 

36-60 

36-70 

36-60 

37-40 

IX 

36-8.5 

37-30 

37-7 

3630 

37-30 

X 

36-80 

37-20 

36-20 

37-00 

XI 

36-25 

36-45 

XII 

36-25 

36-6 

'  At  7  morn,  slight  shivering. 

'  Patient  keeping  his 
bed. 

=  Pain  began  after  5 
afternoon. 

=■  Knee     swollen    and 
]iainfnl. 

■^  Pain  also  in  opposite 
knee,  and  in  both    legs 
from  knees  downwards. 

=  Diminution  of  pain 
and  swelhng  has  begun. 

"  Scarcely  any    more 
pain. 

'  Inflammation  of  the 
tissue    suiTounding  the 
wound;  foul  tongues- 
sickness  :  headache. 

-  Inflammation  spread- 
ing over  the  upper  sur- 
face of  tlie  foot. 

^  Sloughing  of  flap  of 
integument. 

^  At  1.30  p.m.  patient 
had  shivering. 

-  At  11  morning  some 
shivering. 

1  '  It  is  now  well  known  that  during  endosmosis  different  organic  substances  absorb  or 
take  very  different  quantities  of  water  throngli  membranes.  For  example,  the  endosmotic 
equivalent  of  sugar  is  a  large  amount  of  water,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  physical  law 
sugar  attracts  water  largely  from  the  blood,  and  carries  it  from  the  system.  Hence  the 
unquenchable  thirst  of  diabetes  ;  for  every  structure  is  robbed  of  its  water  by  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  diabetic  sugar.  Is  it  possible  that  in  fever  some  substance  is  produced 
which  has  as  powerful  an  attraction  for  water  as  sugar,  and  the  action  of  which  may  cause 
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mediate  waste-products  of  the  felwile  body  ai-e  (like  gelatine)  extraordinarily  attrac- 
tive of  water ; 

f)  excessive  heat  of  the  blood  suffices  to  explain  a  stimulated  state  of  nervous 
centres  and  of  oi-gans  dependent  on  them ;  for  (besides  what  is  known  of  the  action 
of  heat  on  living  textures  generally)  the  experiments  of  Chossat  have  shown,  with 
special  i-eference  to  the  nervous  system,  that,  when  its  functions  are  in  the  very  act 
of  dying  by  starvation,  a  mere  augmentation  of  temperatiire  will  I'evive  their  activity, 
and  gradually  bring  the  siibjoct  of  experiment  into  a  state  from  which  recovery  by 
nourishment  is  possible  ;  ^ 

ij)  excessive  heat  of  the  blood  suffices  to  explain  the  excitement  of  the  heart's 
action ;  partly  as  the  result  of  a  more  stimulative  impression  on  the  endocardinm 
partly  as  the  result  of  a  more  stimulative  supply  to  the  cardiac  ganglia. 

Takmg  it  then  for  granted  that  the  leading  symptoms  of  fever  are  accounted  for 
— some  of  them  entirely,  others  at  least  in  great  part,  by  the  fact  of  the  blood's 
increased  temperature,  whence,  we  may  now  ask,  comes  this  greater  heat  of  the 
blood  1  In  the  present  state  of  physiological  opinion  as  to  the  ordinary  sources  of 
animal  heat,  the  speculation  is  instantaneous,  that  the  greater  heat  of  fever  must 
correspond  to  some  greater  transformation  of  organic  material.  Many  excellent 
ol'jservers  have  set  themselves  to   inquire  how  far  this  conjecture  is  right ;  and  the 

tlie  universal  thirst  ?  A  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Graham  will  put  my  meaning  in  a 
clearer  light.  Mr.  Graham  has  discovered  that  gelatine  has  an  extraordinary  attraction  for 
water,  so  that  it  will  even  take  it  from  alcoliol,  and  render  alcohol  almost,  if  not  quite, 
anhydrous.  This  property,  manifested  at  all  temperatm-es,  is  particularly  marked  at  the 
temperature  of  98°  to  100°  F.  Albumen,  on  the  other  hand,  has  little  attraction  for  water, 
and  yields  it  up  at  once  to  alcohol.  Now  supposing  that,  in  the  rapid  metamorphosis  of 
albuminous  substances  in  fever,  gelatinous  compounds,  or  something  approaching  to  them, 
were  formed — and  this  is  by  no  means  unlikely — then,  as  a  consequence  of  a  physical  law, 
the  gelatine  would  at  once  take  water  from  the  albuminous  tissues,  and  would  necessarily 
give  rise  to  intense  thirst.  Then,  unlike  sugar,  the  gelatinous  substance  would  not  be  dis- 
charged, but  must  be  converted  into  urea,  and  uric  acid,  as  ordinary  gelatine  is  when  it  is 
taken  as  food.  I  mention  this  hypothesis  merely  as  an  example  of  how  water  might  be 
retained  in  the  febrile  body.  xVt  present,  of  com'se,  we  do  not  know  whether  any  such  com- 
poiuid  is  or  is  not  formed,  for  the  transition-steps,  and  they  may  be  numerous,  between 
organised  albumen  and  urea  are  not  yet  known.'  {'  Gulstouian  Lectures  on  Pyrexia,'  in  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  x.  p.  3.33.)  These  Lectures  claim  a  very  respectful  mention  ;  not 
only  as  embodying  an  admirable  statement  and  criticism  of  the  modern  doctrines  of  fever, 
but  equally  as  recording  many  important  observations,  made  by  Dr.  Parkes  himself,  with 
regard  to  the  acts  of  elimination  in  fever,  and  the  relation  of  these  acts  to  the  abnormal  heat 
of  the  blood. 

^  Chossat's  29th  experiment  (though  it  did  not,  like  many  of  the  others,  go  on  to  the 
animal's  complete  restoration)  may  Ije  quoted  as  illustrating  this  argument : — '  Une  tour- 
tereUe,  dont  le  poids  initial  etait  =  142S'52,  ayant  ete  soumise  a  une  alimentation  insuffisante, 
vers  la  fin  du  6'^'"'=  jour  de  cette  alimentation  se  trouva  arrivee  a  I'etat  de  mort  imminente, 
et  son  poids  etait  reduit  a  96^'66.  Dans  I'etat  en  question,  la  station  depuis  deux  heures  de 
temps  etait  devenue  impossible  :  le  corps  etait  etendu,  la  tete  pendante  ;  les  yeux  etaient 
ouverts,  fixes,  sans  clignotement,  et  le  froissement  des  orteils  n'accusait  plus  qu'un  faihle 
reste  de  sensibilite  aux  extremites  posteriemes.  La  respiration,  depuis  quelques  minutes, 
)i'etait  plus  appreciable  ;  le  corps  froid ;  la  chalem  animale  =  23°"0.  La  perte  de  poids 
integrale  proportionnelle  =  0-350.  C'est  dans  cet  etat,  que  j'appelle  de  moH  imminente, 
parce  qu'au  bout  de  pen  de  minutes  il  devait  se  terminer  par  la  mort,  que  j'ai  place  I'animal 
dans  letuve,  et  que  j'ai  commence  le  rechauftement.  Appelous  0''0'  le  moment  du  debut  du 
rechaufiement,  et  voyons  ce  qui  est  arrive  pendant  la  duree  de  cehu-ci.  Apres  deux  minutea 
(O**  2'),  la  respiration  est  devenue  tres-marquee  ;  O*"  6',  la  respiration  est  boime ;  Tanimal  est 
plus  anime ;  il  remue  la  tete ;  O*"  7',  les  yeux  sont  redevenus  sensibles,  et  le  clignotement 
est  retahli ;  0**  10',  respiration  naturelle  ;  la  vie  revient  de  plus  en  plus ;  0*^  31',  Panimal 
est  bien  vivace  ;  il  agite  ses  ailes  comme  pour  se  sauver ;  O*"  34',  la  station  sur  les  pattes  est 
redevenue  possible  ;  mais  elle  est  encore  chancelante,  et  ranimal  ne  se  soutient  qu'en  agitant 
les  ailes ;  tete  encore  vacillante ;  O**  43',  I'animal  parait  bien  remis.  Etant  oblige  de  le 
quitter,  je  I'enveloppe  d'un  tissu  que  I'empeche  de  s'envoler  de  dessus  I't^tuve  pendant  mon 
absence  ;  2*^  7',  a  mon  retour,  je  trouve  I'animal  mort  sur  I'etuve,  la  tete  renversee  en  arriere, 
dans  mi  etat  d'opisthotonos.  La  chaleur  daTis  le  cloaque  =  48°"7  ;  le  poids  du  corps  =  90s^-58, 
et  la  perte  pendant  le  rechaufiement  =  2^'08.  L'animal  n'ayant  pas  pu  quitter  I'etuve,  comme 
il  I'aurait  fait,  s'il  n'y  avait  pas  ete  emprisonne,  il  est  evident  que  sa  chaleur  s'y  etait  elev(5e 
progressivement  a  cinq  ou  six  degres  au-dessus  de  I'etat  normal,  ce  qui  etait  plus  que  suffisaut, 
comme  on  salt,  pour  amener  la  mort  par  la  cluileur.' 
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results  of  inquiry,  so  far  as  they  have  gone,  are  to  the  following  effect : — that,  either 
continuously  during  the  intensity  of  feverishness,  or  else  more  abruptly  and  as  it 
were  decumulatively  when  feverishness  begins  to  subside,  there  can  commonly  be 
traced  in  the  excretions  an  excess,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  those  nitrogenous, 
sulphurised,  and  phosphorised  products  which  emanate  from  textural  and  humoral 
waste ;  that  this  increased  elimination  is  observed  even  when  ingestion  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  ;  and  that  febrile  excretions  do  therefore,  as  a  rule,  undoubtedly 
attest  an  increased  devitalisation  of  bodily  material.  I  do  not  pretend  to  discuss 
what  is  the  intimate  physical  relation  between  febrile  heat  and  increased  material 
change.  Whether  in  reference  to  local  inflammation  or  to  general  febrility,  I  can 
only  speak  of  them  as  two  concurrent  groups  of  phenomena ;  and  instead  of  pretend- 
ing to  discuss  what  may  be  their  mutual  relations,  I  take  them  as  essentially  con- 
joint. Viewing  them  thus  together  as  one  complex  fact  of  dynamical  excitement 
(complex  in  any  inflamed  texture,  and  complex  in  any  fevered  blood),  and  confining 
myself  now  again  to  the  case  of  surgical  inflammatoi-y  fever,  I  will  only  attempt  to 
show  how  it  is  that  this  dynamical  excitement  diff'uses  itself  in  the  body — how  it  is 
that,  from  being  local,  it  becomes  general — how  it  is  that  feverishness  superadds 
itself  to  inflammation. 

Without  hesitation  we  may  conclude  that  the  process  spreads  by  common 
material  contagion  ;  that  the  returning  fluids  of  the  inflamed  part — its  venous  blood 
and  its  lymph — are  the  agents  of  general  infection.  For  if  a  part  be  developing  pre- 
ternatural heat,  and  undergoing  preternatural  change,  its  venous  and  lymphatic  out- 
flow must  of  necessity  represent  those  excesses  of  heat  a.nd  change  ;  and  this  out-flow, 
with  all  its  belongings,  material  and  dynamical,  shedding  itself  without  interruption 
into  the  blood,  must  straightway  be  diffused  throughout  the  body.  Not  inactively, 
we  may  presume ;  for  the  blood,  receiving  such  inci'ements  of  heat  as  the  inflamed 
part  thus  contributes  to  its  temperature,  and  I'eceiving  also  that  unwonted  afiiux  of 
chemically-changing  material  which  comes  from  the  disorganising  textures,  is  doubt- 
less itself  stimulated  to  greater  activity  of  change.  And  as  it  circulates  throughout 
the  body,  so,  to  every  texture  which  it  supplies,  there  is  brought  more  than  common 
incentive  to  change ;  till,  in  proportion  as  the  fever  is  great,  every  texture,  according 
to  its  chemical  mobility,  gets  to  participate  in  the  excitement,  reflects  as  it  were  in  a 
lesser  scale  the  disorder  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  contributes  a  shai-e  to  that  over- 
production of  waste-products  and  of  heat  which  is  characteristic  of  inflammatory 
lever.  The  frequency  with  which,  during  accidental  febrility,  some  predisposed  texture 
will  break  out  into  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  inflammation  special  to  itself,  is  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  something  definite  could  be  said  about  the 
microscopical  and  chemical  character  of  the  blood  during  inflammatory  fever.  But 
observations  in  this  field  are  among  the  most  difiicult  in  pathology ;  and  probably 
many  years  must  yet  elapse  before  the  subject  can  be  adequately  discussed. 

It  has  been  said  by  competent  obsei'vers,  that  during  inflammation  there  is  a 
notable  increase  in  the  pi'oportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  But  our 
means  for  measuring  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  are  hitherto  so  ini- 
pei'fect  that  different  microscopical  examinations  of  the  same  blood  will  give  the 
most  contradictoiy  results ;  and  the  I'eports  hitherto  made  on  the  subject  in  its 
relation  to  inflammatoiy  fever  are  too  imperfect  and  too  discordant  for  general  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  fi'om  them. 

There  is  another  change  in  the  blood  which  may  with  more  confidence  be  de- 
scribed as  at  least  very  frequently  an  accompaniment  of  inflammation — viz.,  that  the 
blood  yields  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  fibrin,  and  coagulates  with  what  is 
called  a  '  buffy  coat '  on  its  surface.  Perhaps  no  point  is  better  estabhshed  in  the 
pathology  of  the  blood  than  a  connection  between  its  yield  of  fibiin  and  the  presence 
of  acute  inflammation  :  in  rheumatic  fever,  in  pneumonia,  in  bronchitis,  in  pleurisy, 
in  peritonitis,  in  quinsy,  in  erysipelas,  the  blood's  normal  yield  of  fibrin  has  been 
found  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  quintupled.  And  under  like  circumstances  the 
bufiy  coat  bas  been  so  habitually  observed,  that,  in  days  when  acute  inflammation 
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was  much  treated  by  venesection,  the  contents  of  the  1)leeding-basin  were  an  ordinary- 
element  in  diaijnosis,  and  a  bnffy  coat  would  be  jjointed  to  in  justification  of  the 
hlood-letting  which  had  been  performed. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  these  facts.  The  buffy  coat  is  an 
upper  layer  of  clot  left  colourless  by  the  absence  of  red  corpuscles ;  and  its  immediate 
meaning  is,  that,  through  some  peculiarity  of  the  blood,  the  corpuscles  have  found 
time,  before  the  beginning  of  coagulation,  to  subside  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the 
top  towards  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  Where  blood  shows  the  buffy  coat,  often,  from 
the  same  cause,  its  clot  has  the  shape  of  a  ti'uncated  cone  ;  the  upper  or  buffy  part 
being  firmly  contracted  and  having  inverted  edges,  while  the  lower  strata  (where 
contraction  is  impeded  by  the  volume  of  intervening  corj)uscles)  become  successively 
broader  and  looser-textured.  ApjDearances,  substantially  the  same,  })resent  them- 
selves to  us  very  frequently  in  the  structure  of  those  clots  which  form  slowly  after 
death  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  and  which,  because  of  their 
slow  formation,  are  destitute  of  red  corpuscles  to  a  more  or  less  considerable  depth 
from  their  uppermost  surface.  And  in  healthy  blood,  withdrawn  from  the  body,  a 
biiffy  coat  can  to  some  extent  be  produced  by  various  influences  which,  retarding 
coagulation,  give  more  than  normal  time  for  the  corpuscles  thus  to  settle  down. 
But  slowness  of  coagulation  is  not,  it  seems,  the  only  effective  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  buffy  coat.  The  appearance  may  be  absent  even  though  coagulation 
has  been  slow,  and  it  may  be  present  where  coagulation  hag  been  of  normal  rapidity. 
So  at  least  it  would  seem  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Stokes  :  ^ — '  He  noted  the 
appearance  of  the  blood  in  twenty-seven  cases.  In  fifteen  of  these  the  buffy  coat 
presented  itself;  in  twelve  it  did  not.  Now  in  three  of  these  twelve,  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  did  not  begin  till  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes  after  it  was  drawn ;  and 
in  four  others  there  was  no  coagulation  for  eight  minutes.  So  that  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  the  red  particles  to  have  left  tiie  fibrin  and  subsided,  but  they  did  not 
do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  in  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen  cases  in  which  the  blood  was 
buffed,  the  coagulation  took  place  in  five  minutes ;  and  in  the  remaining  three  it  was 
delayed  only  foui-teen  minutes.'  It  is  evident  that  results  equivalent  to  those  of 
slow  coagulation  might  be  produced  in  other  wa,ys.  If  the  corpuscles  had  from  any 
cause  acquired  a  special  aptitude  to  subside  (such,  for  instance,  as  greater  weight 
would  give  them),  the  top  of  a  clot  would  be  left  colourless,  even  though  coagula- 
tion were  not  delayed ;  and  some  observers  allege  that,  in  blood  drawn  during  in- 
flammation, the  corpuscles  show  a  remarkable  disposition  to  cohere  in  masses,  which, 
they  think,  would  be  apter  than  se}Da.rate  corpuscles  to  sink  in  the  containing  fluid. 

Probably  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  coagulation  of  blood  drawn  during  inflam- 
mation is  essentially  connected  with  that  altei-ed  state  of  the  fluid  which  occasions 
its  greater  yield  of  fibrin.  And  the  nature  of  this  state  is  hitherto  quite  unknown. 
Wliether  there  be  in  the  blood  such  an  ingredient  as  fluid  fibrin,  chemically  distinct 
from  the  dissolved  albumen ;  whetlier  the  fibrin  which  we  can  whip  from  fluid  blood 
be  anything  more  than  some  of  the  albumen  coagu-lating  at  a  common  tempei-ature, 
just  as  the  rest  of  tlie  albumen  would  coagulate  at  160°;  whether  the  gi^eater 
fvbriniferousness  of  the  blood  during  inflammation,  instead  of  meaning  (as  has 
generally  been  believed)  the  increase  of  a  specific  ingredient,  may  not  rather  mean  a 
general  qiialitative  change  in  the  albumen,  rendeiing  it  abnormally  prone  to  furnish 
the  coagula  which  are  called  fibrinous, — these  are  questions  wliich  great  chemists  are 
still  endeavouring  to  solve,  and  which,  while  unanswered,  imply  darkness  in  many 
important  parts  of  pathology.^ 

Nor  (whether  fibrin  be  regarded  as  an  ingi-edient  or  as  a  product  of  the  blood) 
are  physiologists  altogether  agreed  as  to  its  meaning  in  health,  or  pathologists  as 
to  its  meaning  in  inflammation.     There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  blood  is 

1  Quoted  by  Sir  T.  Watson,  Led.  vol.  i.  p.  155,  edit.  1859. 

"^  See  especially  Briicke's  paper  on  the  cause  of  the  Goagulaitinn  of  the  Wood,  Brit.  For. 
Med.-Chir.  Rev.  Jan.  1857,  aud  Vtrchrnv'i^  Arc/iiv,  \o\.  xi'i.  And  since  the  first  edition  of 
the  present  paper  was  written,  there  have  been  tlie  very  interesting  researches  of  Alex. 
Schmidt,  pubhshed  iu  the  Arch.f.  Anat.  u.  Pfii/.s.  of  1861  and  1862. 

Vol.  I.  C 
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excellent  in  proportion  as  it  is  fibriniferous ;  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  which  can  be 
whipped  from  it  represents  the  degree  in  which  it  is  available  for  textural  nonrish- 
nient ;  that  solidifying  fibrin  is,  so  to  speak,  almost  incipient  tissue  ;  that  the  blood 
di-awn  in  inflammation  gives,  in  its  fibrinous  crust,  the  sign  of  being  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  additional  growth.  Others  believe  (and  the  writer  is  most 
unresei'vedly  among  them)  that  the  blood  yields  more  fibrin,  not  in  proportion  as  it 
is  ripe  and  perfect,  but  rather  in  proportion  to  quite  opposite  conditions ;  that  an 
increased  yield  of  fibrin  portrays  not  perfection,  but  post-perfection,  in  the  blood  ; 
that  it  corresponds  not  to  the  rise,  but  to  the  decline,  of  albuminous  material ;  that 
its  relations  are  not  with  repair,  but  with  waste ;  that  its  significance  is  that  of  some- 
thing intermediate  between  life  and  excretion.  That  the  fibriniferousness  of  the 
blood  is  undiminished,  probably  even  increased,  by  bleeding ;  that  it  is  greatly 
developed  during  starvation,  during  violent  fatigue,  during  diseases  essentially 
ansemic  ;  that  its  increase  under  these  circumstances  of  exhaustion,  weakness,  and  inani- 
tion is  to  the  full  as  great  as  its  increase  during  inflammation ; — these  considerations 
(to  which  others  might  be  added)  seem  conclusive  arguments  against  the  view  first 
stated.  And  when  the  same  considerations  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
general  chemistry  of  inflammatory  fever,  it  seems  certain  that  the  alternative  view 
must  be  right;  that  the  greater  fibriniferousness  of  the  blood  in  inflammation 
represents  actions  of  devitalisation  and  decay  in  some  albuminous  material.  Whether 
this  changing  material  be  the  inflamed  texture  gradually  dissolving  itself  into  the 
blood,  or  be  the  albumen  of  the  fevered  blood  itself  undergoing  accelerated  waste, 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  be  even  approximately  stated. 


C.  THE  CAUSES  OF  INFLAMMATION  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIYE 

MODES  OF  ACTION. 

As  the  chemist,  referring  to  common  combustion,  would  not  describe  its  cause  to 
consist  in  the  mere  igniting  spark  which  determines  its  commencement,  but  would 
show  that  conflagration  requires  the  fulfilment  of  many  conditions,  whereof  only  one 
is  represented  by  that  incident; — just  so  the  pathologist,  in  dealing  with  the  so-called 
causes  of  inflammation,  recognises  that  no  foreign  agent  operating  on  a  part  of  the 
body  would  be  capable  of  producing  inflammation,  unless  other  condi  jions  were  ful- 
filled by  the  part  whereon  it  operates. 

The  powers  which  concur  in  producing  any  given  inflammatory  process  are 
commonly  distinguished  as  follows,  viz. — 1)  the  determining  or  exciting  cause 
properly  spoken  of  as  the  cause  of  the  inflammation — being  that  relatively  exterior 
influence  which  determines  the  commenceinent  of  an  action  for  which  the  part  by  its 
natural  endowments  is  prepared  ;  and  2)  the  jy'f'edisposing  and  modifying  conditions 
— being  all  such  endowments  and  circumstances  of  the  part  as  enable  and  prepare 
it  to  inflame.  In  accordance  with  this  distinction,  the  present  section  will  be 
devoted  to  considering  the  Causes  of  Inflammation.  Where  '  cause  '  is  written 
without  any  qualifying  word,  the  reader  will  understand  that  *  determining  or 
exciting  cause  '  is  meant ;  and  the  expression  *  determining  cause  '  may  be  preferred 
to  the  expression  '  exciting  cause,'  wdth  which  it  is  synonymous,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ambiguity  which  would  often  result  from  the  double  meaning  of  the  latter. 

1.  Deter mini7ig  Causes  of  Inflammation. 

If  the  practical  surgeon,  from  an  exclusively  clinical  point  of  view,  enumerates 
the  influences  which  he  has  known  to  produce  inflammation,  they  at  first  seem  to  be 
of  almost  infinite  variety  and  multitude.  Classiflcation,  however,  soon  simplifies  this 
chaos.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innumerable  causes  of  inflammation  may  be 
generalised  according  to  the  sources  tnhence  they  are  derived. — generalised,  for  instance, 
into  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  causes,  with  more  or  less  subdivision  of  each  of  these 
chief  groups.     Or,  more  philosophically,  the  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  classified 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  by  which  they  prodiice  inflammation  in  the 
living  body.  And  since  the  foi'mer  mode  of  arrangement  is  convenient  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  latter,  the  causes  of  intlammation  shall  here  be  considered  in  that 
point  of  view.  But,  before  closing  the  section,  some  supplemental  remarks  will  be 
necessary  as  to  the  results  of  the  other  kind  of  classification. 


(a)  Determining  Caitses  of  lujlammation,  generalised  according  to  the  sources 

ivhence  they  come. 

1.  Parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  cut,  stabbed,  bi'uised,  torn,  nibbed,  broken, 
and  dislocated ;  parts  which  have  had  i'oreign  bodies,  whether  lifeless  or  parasitic, 
thrust  into  unnatural  contact  with  them  ;  parts  in  which,  by  heat  or  other  caustic 
and  pungent  influences,  the  chemical  constitvition  or  chemical  mobility  of  textures 
has  been  affected  ;  these,  in  their  several  ways,  illustrate  one  great  class  of  causes  of 
inflammation — causes,  namely,  which  may  be  generalised  as  acts  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  violence  inflicted  from  without. 

2.  The  influence  which,  as  just  mentioned,  is  exerted  on  living  textures  of  the 
body  when  foreign  matters  (splinters  or  bullets,  for  instance)  are  intruded  on  them 
from  without,  is  sometimes  effectually  imitated  by  the  influence  of  peculiar  morbid 
jyroducts  of  the  body  itself.  Within  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  for  instance,  a  stone 
concreted  from  the  urine  produces  just  such  effects  as  if  it  were  a  pebble  from  the 
sea-shore.  Its  action  is  that  of  a  foreign  body ;  and  in  our  long  catalogue  of  bodily 
diseases  there  are  many  cases  where,  with  other  anatomical  relations,  like  results  are 
produced.  Biliary  concretions  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  often  produce  inflam- 
mation, which  sometimes  involves  the  surrounding  parts,  and  may  even  lead  to  the 
discharge  of  the  irritant  by  ulceration  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  salivary  ducts, 
too,  are  subject  to  calculi,  and  to  inflammation  as  the  result  of  their  presence.  The 
lachrymal  apparatus  has  the  same  liability.  The  joints  moreover  have  their  concre- 
tions, and  the  serous  cavities  have  theirs  ;  though  in  both  these  cases  the  polished 
surface  of  the  formation  renders  its  presence  comparatively  unfelt. 

Akin  to  the  above  are  cases  where  retained  piitrefiahle  excretions  become  irritants 
to  the  cavities  which  contain  them — where,  for  instance  (as  often  happens,  sometimes 
imsuspectedly  in  connection  with  chronic  paralysis),  an  imperfectly-relieved  bladder 
has  arrears  of  urine  always  decomposing  in  it,  rendering  the  calls  of  micturition 
more  frequent,  provoking  a  large  secretion  of  mucus,  which  itself  becomes  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  disorder,  and  at  length,  unless  appropriate  treatment  be  adopted,  pro- 
ducing destructive  results : — or  again,  where,  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the 
rectum  or  some  other  constipative  cause,  the  retained  and  decomposing  knobs  of 
excrement  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon,  exciting  catarrhal  secretion 
and  increased  efforts  of  discharge — a  pseudo-diarrhoea,  which,  unless  it  be  duly 
diagnosed,  may  be  very  eri-oneously  treated. 

Of  immense  importance  in  the  present  category  are  concretions  of  blood  (usuallj'' 
extravasated  blood)  and  masses  of  tubercle.  Blood,  when  it  is  effused  among  living 
elements  of  the  body,  without  exposure  to  the  air,  is  often  little  of  an  irritant ;  but 
to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  it  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  and,  where  in  contact  with 
irritable  organs  (as  we  often  see  with  small  apoplectic  effusions  at  the  roots  of  nerves), 
can  thus  make  its  presence  sufiiciently  obvious.  And  for  the  present  purpose 
miliary  tubercles  may  be  regarded  as  foreign  bodies,  able  to  excite  textural  irritation 
where  they  lie.  But  it  is  not  in  their  original  state  that  tubercle  and  effused  blood 
produce  their  maximum  of  irritation ;  it  is  when  decomposition  begins  either  in 
stagnant  blood  or  in  masses  of  tubercle,  that  the  material,  as  it  softens,  has  new 
irritating  properties  superadded  to  those  of  mere  extraneity,  and  becomes  to  the 
affected  part  one  of  the  most  disorganising  of  influences.  The  common  cause  of 
secondary  hsemorrhage  from  tied  arteries  is  an  ulceration  produced  by  this  ii-ritative 
transformation  of  clot ;  the  inflammation    of  aneurismal  sacs   with   large  coagula 

c  2 
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"begins  in  the  same  "way ;  and  the  brealdng-up  of  the  lung  in  phthisis,  as  more  and 
more  tubercle  softens  in  it,  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  compound  sort. 

An  influence,  comparable  in  some  sort  to  that  of  concretions  and  foreign  bodies, 
is  the  irritation  which  pa/Hs  suddenly  dejmved  of  life  produce  in  the  parts  next 
adjoining  them.^  When,  for  instance,  obstruction  in  the  arteries  of  a  limb  is  such 
that  the  extremity  dies  from  anaemia,  or  when  the  hand  or  foot  is  killed  by  an 
extreme  action  of  heat  or  cold,  the  dead  part,  relatively  to  the  adjoining  live  parts, 
is  as  a  foreign  body ;  and  its  elements,  which  can  no  longer  themselves  take  part  in 
any  vital  action,  can  excite  inflammation  in  those  contiguous  parts — an  inflammation 
which,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  contact  of  lifeless  matter,  becomes  aggravated  in 
proportion  as  that  matter  (undergoing  common  post-mortem  changes)  is  rendered 
also  a  putrid  irritant.  A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  where  the  crystalline  lens, 
dislocated  by  accident,  becomes  an  irritant  to  the  parts  amid  which  it  is  thrust — an 
ii-ritant  which,  if  at  first  only  mechanical,  is  liable  also  to  become  chemical  in  pro- 
portion as  changes  occur  in  the  displaced  and  dead  material.  A  sequestrum  of  bone 
differs  from  soft  sloughs  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  decomposing  tissue  ;  but, 
though  its  influence  in  irritating  contiguous  parts  is,  to  this  extent,  a  simpler  one, 
the  resulting  irritation  is  well  marked.  In  Flourens's  neat  expei'iments,  for  instance, 
when  a  shaft  of  bone  is  made  to  die  by  the  destruction  of  its  medullary  membrane, 
the  dead  cylinder  of  bone  becomes  a  cause  of  inflammation  to  the  untouched  peri- 
osteum which  invests  it ;  and  when,  contrariwise,  a  shaft  is  made  to  die,  by  the 
destruction  of  its  periosteum,  it  becomes  a  cause  of  inflammation  to  the  untouched 
medullary  membrane  which  lines  it ;  so  that  while  in  the  former  case  reparation  pro- 
ceeds from  without,  in  the  latter  case  it  proceeds  from  within.  And  with  the 
phenomena  of  necrosis  in  the  human  subject,  we  have  daily  opportunities,  not  only 
of  confirming  these  results  of  experiment,  but  of  noticing  how  essentially  the  effects 
of  a  sequestrum  are  the  effects  of  a  foreign  irritant — how  (for  instance,  with  a  dead 
bit  of  vertebra  or  of  acetabulum)  the  surrounding  parts  are  thrown  into  suppuration 
as  though  by  a  driven-in  fragment  of  wood  or  metal ;  how  abscess  follows  abscess, 
and  sinus  succeeds  sinus ;  the  drain  and  trouble  indefinitely  continuing,  perhaps  even 
to  the  destruction  of  life,  unless  the  quasi-foreign  body  be  removed. 

Here  then  we  have  a  second  class  of  causes  of  inflammation ;  retained  coneretio7is, 
excretions,  sloughs,  and  sequestra, — which  themselves  are  results  of  disease,  and 
which  secondarily  tend,  sometimes  by  irritative  products  of  their  decomposition,  but 
more  commonly  by  their  mere  dead  contact  as  foreign  bodies,  to  provoke  inflam- 
mation witliin  the  sphere  of  theii*  influence. 

3.  Thirdly,  inflammation  may  be  caused  through  OjU  altered  state  of  the  local 
nerves.  It  has  long  been  known  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth  nerve  lead  to  injection  of  the  conjunctiva,  to  clouding  and  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  often  to  final  destruction  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  to  ulcer- 
ation of  the  neighbouring  iiitegmment.  Similarly  it  is  known  that  experimental 
division  or  bruising  of  the  pneumo-gasti'ic  nerves,  at  whatever  part  of  their  course, 
induces  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Also  within  the  domain  of  the  spinal  nerves,  dis- 
ordered nutritive  phenomena,  sometimes  resulting  in  ulcer,  have  been  seen  apparently 
dependent  on  local  failures  of  innervation. ^  Eminently  this  is  the  case,  as  Dr. 
Carter  has  shown,  in  limbs  affected  with  aasgsthetic  leprosy ;  the  numb  extremities 

^  I  must  guard  this  passage  against  being  supposed  to  mean  more  than  it  does.  It  does 
not  purport  to  explain  in  full  why  living  parts  continuous  with  dead  parts  tend  to  inflame  at 
the  line  of  junction.  Later  passages  will  show  that  I  also  recognise  in  this  fact  one  of  the 
most  mL3^sterious  sympathies  of  co-organisation. 

^  '  Several  years  ago  I  was  consulted,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  by  a  man  who  some 
months  previously  had  torn  his  ulnar  nerve  at  the  inner  condyle  :  his  two  inner  fingers  had 
become  swollen  and  livid  with  vascular  injection.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  female  patient 
here  (St.  Thomas's  Hospital)  with  disease  in  a  large  portion  of  the  kunbar  and  sciatic  plexus 
of  nerves  on  one  side,  causing  paralysis  and  anaesthesia  of  the  limb  ;  neuralgia  was  re- 
ferred especially  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the  knee  ;  and  at  this  spot,  when  I  first  saw  the  patient, 
ulceration  had  occurred.' — J.  S.,  Led.  1850.. 
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(which  perhaps  have  little  or  no  motor  paralysis)  not  only  being  remarkably  disposed 
to  suffer  vesication  and  superficial  ulceration,  but  also  tending  to  undergo  a  gradual 
destruction  which  affects  first  the  most  distant  parts,  and  begins  in  them  as  ati^ophy 
of  bone.'  And  in  this  context  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  some  experimental 
researches  by  Dr.  Mantegazza,  and  others  by  Dr.  Fasce  and  Amato,  on  the  textural 
changes  which  occur  in  paralysed  limbs  :  for  it  appears  that  within  a  few  weeks 
after  division  of  the  nerve-trunks  of  an  extremity,  the  bones  are  considerably 
I'educed  in  weight,  by  rarefaction  of  tissue  and  predominant  loss  of  earthy  constitu- 
ents, but  that  this  morbid  effect  is  again  rectified  after  the  nerve-section  has  repaired 
itself.  2 

It  is  a  curious  and  hitherto  a  not  perfectly  solved  question  how  these  various 
inj  uries  of  nerves  act  in  producing  inflammation. 

A  first  evident  fact  is  that,  at  least  in  the  best-known  cases,  the  injured  nerve  is 
a  sensitive  one;  and  the  old  explanation  was  that  inflammation  arising  in  parts 
deprived  of  sensibility  was  a  reflex  phenomenon ;  that  the  diseased  or  otherwise 
injured  sensitive  nerve  conveyed  to  its  ganglionic  centre  a  false  impression  of  the 
state  of  distant  parts,  and  that  this  false  impression,  acting  in  the  common  excito- 
motory  way,  determined  in  the  arteries  of  those  distant  parts  the  same  changes  of 
calibre,  and  consequently  in  the  supplied  textures  the  same  changes  of  circulation,  as 
if  the  misrepresented  parts  were  really  injured.  This  explanation  however,  even  if 
it  be  admitted  as  accounting  for  hypersemia,  seems  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
remaining  phenomena  of  inflammation. 

Another  explanation  rests  on  the  mere  fact  of  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part,  which 
is  thus  deprived  of  the  usual  notice  given  by  any  accidental  injury  or  irritation,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  withdrawing  itself  in  time  from  the  effects  of  such  irritation ; 
just  as  we  often  see  in  cases  where  the  hand  has  lost  its  sensibility  from  injury  to  its 
nerves,  that  the  patient  will  burn  or  scald  himself  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Thus,  for  instance,  as  regards  those  very  remarkable  changes  in  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea  w^hich  ensue  on  certain  injuries  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  some  experiments 
made  at  Utrecht  by  Dr.  Snellen,  under  the  admirable  guidance  of  Professor  Donders, 
it  appeared  that  if,  after  division  of  the  nerve,  the  eyelids  of  the  insensible  eye  were 
stitched  together,  and  the  still  sensitive  ear  of  the  animal  were  fastened  as  a  shield 
over  the  part,  no  ocular  inflammation  would  arise.^  So  again  with  the  pneumonia 
which  has  been  observed  as  generally  ensuing  on  injuries  of  the  pueumo-gastrie 
nerve.  Professor  Traube,  so  long  ago  as  1846-7,  made  it  at  least  highly  probable 
that  this  inflammation  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstance  that,  when  the  action  of 

^  'On  the  Symptoms  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of  Leprosy,'  by  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter:  Ti-cmsact. 
of  Med.  and  Phys.  Society  of  Bomhay  for  the  year  1862. — '  The  progressive  interstitial 
absorption,  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic  mode  by  which  the  hands  and  feet  hecome 
distorted  and  partly  destroyed,  always  commences  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (like 
the  ansesthesia),  and  it  would  seem  that  the  termiijal  phalangeal  hone  is  very  early  afi'ected. 
After  its  removal,  the  altered  nail  and  pulp  are  transferred  by  a  kind  of  involution,  as  it 
were,  to  the  second  segment  of  tlie  digit,  subsequently  to  the  first,  which  also  not  unfre- 
quently  disappears,  and  so  destruction  proceeds.  Striking  limitations  of  this  process  to  one 
side,  or  its  greater  progress  there,  are  sometimes  seen,  corresponding  evidently  to  deeper 
implication  of  the  median  or  ulnar  nerves,  or  in  the  foot  to  the  inner  and  oviter  plantar.  .  .  . 
Necrosis  of  the  phalanges  is  not  uncommon  ;  it  begins  at  or  near  the  joints,  which  then  he- 
come  swollen,  foul  ulcers  appear  on  their  dorsal  sm-face,  and  fragments  of  hone,  or  a  whole 
phalanx,  are  extruded  there  ;  hut  this  process,  infinitely  more  misightly,  though  not  more 
destructive  than  the  first  described,  is  not  so  prevalent  as  supposed :  the  two  may  co-exist. 
In  either  case  the  hand  or  foot  is  mutilated,  nay,  well  nigh  destroyed  ;  in  the  worst  examples 
it  is  doubtfid  if  even  the  carpal  hones  remain,  and  a  good  part  of  the  tarsus  may  he  removed 
by  the  same  interstitial  ahsorption,  accompanied  with  no  pain,  swelling,  or  sores.  .  .  .  The 
occiu-rence  of  ulcers,  sometimes  large,  deep,  and  foid,  and  of  local  gangrene,  may  he  referred 
to  a  combination  of  accidental  causes  and  deficient  nervous  influence,  aided  by  exposiu-e  and 
want.' 

-  See  an  abstract  of  these  researches  by  Professors  Grohe  and  v.  Recklinghausen  in  the 
Jalireshericht  (Virchow  u.  Hirsch)  for  18G7. 

^  An  admirable  illustration  of  this  experiment  (accidentally  made  of  pecidiar  interest  by 
a  cross-union  which  befell  the  divided  nerve-tubule)  is  given  in  abstract  in  the  Berlin 
Cciitralblatt.  of  1867,  from  a  paper  recently  published  by  Drs.  Kosow  and  Snellen  in  the 
Dutch  Arch,  of  Med.  and  PliysioL 
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the  vagus  is  withdrawn,  irritative  matters  pass  fiom  the  mouth  into  the  air-tubes; 
for,  not  only  did  he  detect  the  presence  of  such  matters  in  the  inflamed  lung,  but  he 
found  that  when  he  had  prevented  this  cause  of  disturbance  (sometimes  by  cutting 
the  oesophagus  across,  and  sometimes  by  causing  all  respiration  to  go  on  through  a 
tracheotomy-tube)  pneumonia  no  longer  arose  within  the  period  to  which  his  experi- 
ments extended.^  Another  familiar  illustration  of  the  same  kind  is  the  catarrhal 
state  of  urinary  bladder  which  arises  in  cases  of  pai-alysis ;  the  results  of  attentive 
catheterism  sometimes  seeming  to  suggest  that  this  inflammation  does  not  depend  on 
any  direct  action  of  the  nerves  on  the  nutritive  changes  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
but  on  the  mere  irritation  of  urine  which  the  paralysed  bladder  is  not  excited  or  is 
not  able  to  expel. 

[The  more  recent  experiments,  however,  of  Ludwig  and  the  other  physiologists 
who  followed  in  the  path  which  he  marked  out,  have  proved  incontestably  the  in- 
fluence of  nerves  on  the  vital  phenomena  of  secretion  and  nutrition  quite  apart  from 
their  influence  on  the  blood-siipply  and  quite  apart  also  from  any  sensory  impressions. 
Thus  Ludwig  has  proved  that  nervous  influence  may  bring  about  a  secretion  which 
is  in  abeyance  even  in  glands  cut  out  of  the  body  ;  and  also  that,  by  preventing  the 
escape  of  a  secretion,  the  pressure  in  the  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  may,  under  nerve 
stimulation,  be  raised  above  that  in  the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  gland,  and 
yet  secretion  proceed ;  whilst  Heidenhain  has  demonstrated  changes  in  the  ultimate 
cells  of  the  gland  depending  on  stimulation  of  the  afferent  nerves.'^ 

If  it  is  permissible  to  transfer  these  facts,  which  appear  to  be  indisputably  true 
of  the  secreting  glands,  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  we  could  easily  understand 
how  an  injury  to  the  afferent  nerve  might  produce  inflammatory  changes  in  its 
nutrition  directly,  without  denying  the  indirect  influence  which  such  an  injuiy 
might  also  exercise  by  inducing  reflex  hypersemia,  and  by  exposing  the  part  to  injury. 
Whether  such  trophic  functions  are  a  part  of  the  endowments  of  ordinary  nerves,  or 
whether  there  are  special  trophic  nerves,  is  still  an  unsettled  problem. — T.H.] 

If,  however,  centrifugal  trophic  nerves  are  a  fact  in  the  organisation  of  the  body, 
we  should  inquire  with  particular  interest  whether  such  nerves  are  subject  to  reflex- 
affection  ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  some  cases  which  Mr.  Salter  has  recently 
published,  among  his  remarkable  collection  of  cases  of  reflex -irritation  produced  by 
dental  disease,  deserve,  I  think,  particular  consideration  :  a  case,  for  instance,  which 
he  entitles  '  superficial  sloughing  of  the  cheek  caused  by  a  carious  tooth-stump ' ; 
another  headed  '  xxlceration  of  the  neck  resulting  from  a  carious  dens  sapientise  ' ; 
and  another  where  the  iris  underwent  permanent  change  of  colour  in  connection  with 
dental  neuralgia.  •* 

4.  In  a  fourth  great  group  of  cases,  inflammation  results  from  certain  abnormal 
properties  of  the  circulating  blood.  And  these  cases  are  of  two  chief  sorts  :  for,  first, 
the  blood  may  be  a  cause  of  inflammation  by  reason  of  certain  deficiencies  in  its  con- 
stitution ;  and,  secondly,  it  may  be  a  cause  of  inflammation  by  reason  of  its  being 
charged  with  some  specific  irritant.  But,  with  both  sorts  equally,  the  blood  is  only 
mediately  and  passively  concerned ;  so  that  for  practical  purposes,  the  cause  of 
the  mal-constitution  of  the  blood  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

First,  as  regards  defective  constitution  of  the  fluid,  there  is  abundant  truth  in  the 
popular  belief  that  '  poor  blood  '  causes  many  inflammations,  and  that  the  tissues  of 
ill-nourished  persons  are,  when  injured,  apt  to  inflame  in  more  than  common  pro- 
portion to  the  hurt  inflicted  on  them.  Not  only  by  the  classical  experiments  of 
Magendie  and  Chossat,  but  by  histories  of  national  famine,  and  habitually  by  those 

1  Beitrcige  zur  experiment.  Path.  u.  Phys.  1846.  Entgegnung  auf  die  EimDiirfe  etc.Roser's 
und  Wundeiiich's  Arch.  vii.  6,  1848. 

'  See  Hermami's  Physiology  by  Gamgee.  These  changes  in  the  nutritive  cells  of  the 
part  from  stimulation  of  the  nerve  would  he  at  once  explained  if  Pfliiger's  views  of  the 
connection  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  nerves  with  ihose  cells  were  substantiated.  At 
present,  however,  thej  are  unconfirmed. 

^  GUys  Hospital  Rejjorts,  third  series,  vol.  xiii. 
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instances  of  semi-starvation  which  not  even  a  well-atlrninistered  system  of  poor-laws 
can  altogether  prevent,  we  thoroughly  know  that  living  textuies  can  be  starved 
into  inflammation. 

Privation  of  nitrogenons  food  is  a  piincipal  influence  of  the  class  now  being 
considered.  The  corneal  ulcers  which  in  Magendie's  '  experiments  were  obsei'ved  to 
arise  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  on  sugar,  are  important  cases  in  point ;  and  many  of 
the  external  inflammations  which  occiir  so  profusely  among  the  poor  are  probably  of 
similar  origin.  But  the  well-known  facts  of  sea-scurvy  show  that  absence  of  nitro- 
genous food  is  not  the  oidy  dietetic  fault  which  may  lead  to  disorganisation  of 
texture  :  and  it  has  been  said,  though  not  put  beyond  controversy,  that  scurvy 
depends  on  privation  of  vegetable  food  only  in  so  far  as  this  privation  implies  an 
absence  of  potash  from  the  diet.^  Liebig  has  made  thoughts  like  this  common  in 
agi'icultural  science,  and  it  certainly  deserves  inquiry  whether  any  human  inflam- 
mations, called  idiopathic,  may  be  explained  on  such  a  basis  :  whether,  for  instance, 
some  of  those  which  are  vaguely  called  '  scrofulous ' — the  sore  eyes,  the  sore  ears, 
the  sore  noses,  the  whitlows,  the  congested  and  catarrhal  mucous  membranes,  which 
so  abound  among  ill-nourished  children — may  perhaps  depend,  not  generally  on  the 
deficient  belly-full  of  food,  but  distinctively  on  the  absence  or  insufiiciency  of  one  or 
two  chemical  elements. 

It  is  a  veiy  inteiesting  question  to  determine  by  what  manner  of  action  different 
kinds  of  privation  are  able  to  produce  inflammatory  excitement  in  the  tissues  which 
they  thus  affect.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  only  conceivable  explana- 
tion is  that  the  excitement  is  secondary ;  that  a  certain  quantity  of  textnral  death  is 
the  primary  and  direct  result  of  the  privation ;  and  that  this  first-occurring  eflect 
leads  to  the  other  as  its  consequence. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  defective  nutrition  as  a  cau.se  of  inflammation,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  textnral  starvation  may  be  partial.  Obliteration  or 
narrowing  of  certain  arteries — not  enough  to  cause  gangrene  in  mass,  but  enough 
almost  entirely  to  exsanguinate  the  affected  part — may  cause  chronic  inflammatory 
phenomena.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  the  ulceration  which  is  so  frequently 
attendant  on  varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  is  of  somewhat  analogous  origin  ; 
for  in  these  cases  the  local  circulation  of  blood  is  materially  interfered  with — not 
indeed  as  being  stinted,  but  as  being  rendered  stagnant ;  and  tissues  which  cannot 
renew  their  supply  of  blood  are  physiologically  circumstanced  almost  as  if  blood 
were  withheld  from  them. 

Extreme  cases  of  ulceration  from  arterial  obstruction  are  so  infrequent  that  the 
following  case,  which  was  under  my  care  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1858-9,  per- 
haps deserves  to  be  stated  at  some  length  : — 

'  E.  P.,  set.  thirty-six,  had  been  under  observation  for  twenty  months  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  February  9,  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  During  this  time  he  had  been 
subject  to  a  peculiar  phagedeenic  process,  under  which  he  had  lost  most  of  the  left  side  of  his 
face.  The  disease  began  in  the  lower  eyelid,  and  soon  involved  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  it  then 
extended  downwards,  destroying  the  soft  parts  and  exposing  tbe  malar,  maxillary,  and 
nasal  bones,  which  crumbled  away  in  successive  small  sequestra ;  eventually,  having  opened 
largely  into  the  nasal  and  buccal  cavities,  it  attacked  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  thus  (after 
many  months  of  extreme  suffering)  produced  death  by  intra-crauial  inflammation.  The 
destruction  did  not  advance  uniformly  ;  it  was  effected  by  successive  little  acts  of  sloughing, 
which  alternated  with  feeble  efforts  of  repair,,  and  at  every  access  left  the  patient  with  a 
larger  and  deeper  excavation.  There  was  no  infiltration  of  surrounding  textures ;  nor  did 
the  granulations,  when  thej^  formed,  ever  tend  in  the  smallest  degree  to  exuberance.  The 
meaning  of  the  disease  was  not  arrived  at  during  life.  Before  the  case  came  under  my  care, 
an  opinion  had  been  expressed  that  it  was  cancerous ;  but  the  character  of  the  sore  was,  I 
thought,  conclusive  against  this  view.  The  man  having  undoubtedly  suffered  syphilis,  sus- 
picions were  entertained  that  this  taint  might  he  the  cause  of  his  local  suffering ;  and  various 
anti-syphilitic  drugs  were  unsuccessfully  tried.  On  posL-mortem  examination,  it  appeared 
certain  that  the  intractable  local  disease  had  been  a  starvation-phenomenon  resulting  from 
obstruction  of  arteries.  Of  the  three  vessels  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  left 
subclavian  was  completely  obliterated  by  an  old  firmlj'-adherent  plug  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  the  left  carotid  communicated  with  the  aorta  by  an  aperture  only  just  capable  of 

^  See  his  Precis  de  Phy^iolocjie. 

^  See  Dr.  Garrod  in  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  1848. 
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admitting  an  ordinaiy  probe,  and  the  origin  of  tlie  iuuominata  was  reduced  by  eneroacliing 
deposit  to  one-third  of  its  normal  calibre.  Beyond  their  points  of  origin,  these  arteries  were 
of  proper  size  and  contained  but  little  atheroma.  The  heart  was  healthy  ;  but  the  coats  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  along  its  whole  length,  were  so  much  loaded  with  earthy  deposit  as  to 
crackle  under  pressure.  The  brain  was  everywhere  perhaps  somewhat  softer  than  natural, 
but  with  no  difterence  in  this  respect  between  its  two  hemispheres.  The  lateral  ventricles 
were  distended  with  a  turbid  purulent  fluid ;  the  lining  membrane  was  opaque,  and  the 
septum  softened  almost  to  diffluence.  The  base  of  the  brain  was  coated  with  a  layer  of  soft 
yellowish  lymph,  especially  abundant  in  the  middle  line  and  on  tlie  under  surface  of  the 
middle  lobe.  The  dura  mater,  corresponding  to  the  latter  portion  of  brain,  was,  for  about 
two  square  inches,  much  discoloured,  and  had  its  arachnoid  surface  covered  with  lymph. 
The  bone  beneath  it  was  necrosed  to  the  extent  of  about  a  shilling.'  A  case  which  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  preceding  is  given  by  Mr.  Savory  in  vol,  xxxix.  of  the  Medico- 
Chirury.  Transactions. 

Secondly  (as  above  stated)  inflammation  may  be  caused  by  hlood  which  contains 
abnormal  irritating  ingredients.  When,  for  instance,  arsenic,  improperly  applied  to 
an  external  sore,  produces  its  characteristic  effects  on  the  gastric  mucous  membrane, 
or  when  the  application  of  a  common  blister  produces  strangury,  the  remote  effect 
depends  on  the  drug  having  been  received  into  the  circulation  ;  and  it  is  from  the 
contact  of  a  blood  thus  poisoned  that  the  stomach  or  the  kidney  inflames.  Similarly 
if  serous  inflammations  and  vomiting  and  purging  are  incidental  to  those  later  stages 
of  Bright's  disease  wherein  the  kidneys  are  almost  incapable  of  secretion,  tliis  is 
because  the  blood,  charged  with  the  essentials  of  uneliminated  urine,  is  an  irritant  to 
organs  which  it  supplies. 

A  matter  of  much  interest  in  the  working  of  many  common  poisons  through  the 
blood  is  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of  their  different  textui-al  afiinities  ;  for,  in  what- 
ever way  arsenic  or  cantbarides  be  introduced  into  the  blood,  there  is  always  the 
same  gastric  or  urinary  irritation,  and  (up  to  a  certain  intensity  of  poisoning)  alwaj^s 
the  same  immunity  of  other  organs.  This  electiveness  of  stimulant  action  is  not 
confined  to  a  few  drugs  having  strongly  marked  poisonous  characters,  but  is  a 
property  so  widely  diffused  as  to  determine  the  common  classification  of  our  Materia 
Medica ;  being,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  our  definition  of  '  purgatives,' '  emetics,' '  diuretics,' 
'  emmenagogues,'  and  so  forth.  And  though  our  knowledge  that  certain  drugs 
specially  affect  certain  organs  is  of  course  not  intentionally  applied  to  the  object  of 
exciting  inflammation  in  the  organs  which  we  can  thus  attack,  it  is  very  extensively 
applied  to  the  object  of  stimulating  them ;  and  we  fi'ef(uently  have  opportunities  of 
seeing  this  effect  carried  to  a  pitch  where  it  at  least  verges  on  inflammation. 

It  may  be  convenient  in  passing  to  observe  that  apparently  not  all  drugs  with 
definite  textural  affinities  are  stimulants  to  the  organs  on  which  they  act.  Almost 
of  a  certainty,  there  are  some  which  exert  a  directly  opposite  action,  and  which 
therefore,  if  they  ever  cause  inflammation,  do  so  only  (after  the  manner  of  cold  aird 
anaemia)  by  a  power  of  depi'essing  textural  vitality  to  the  point  of  textural  death. 
Aga.in,  a  well-known  and  striking  instance  of  textural  aflfinity  is  that  of  madder  for 
growing  bone  *  but  here  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  ordinary  process  of 
ossification  is  in  any  way  affected  by  the  colouring  matter  which  the  texture  appro- 
priates :  and  there  are  similar  cases,  where,  in  the  course  of  slow  metallic  poisoning, 
particular  organs,  both  secreting  and  non-seci-eting,  get  specially  imbued  with  the 
metal,  yet  do  not  during  this  process  show  any  excitement  of  function. 

As  regards  the  govei'ning  principle  of  these  curious  elective  affinities,  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  ai'e  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination ;  that  in  each  case  the  drug  is  attracted  by  something  chemically  distinctive 
in  the  textui-e  on  which  it  acts ;  and  that  the  resulting  stimulation  or  depression  of 
the  texture's  vital  activity  corresponds  to  a  definite  affection  of  the  texture's  chemical 
being,  probably  to  mere  increase  or  decrease  in  its  previous  rate  of  transformation 
and  decay.  As  a  physiological  corollary  of  this  argument,  it  may  be  expected — and 
practice  confirms  the  expectation — that,  where  an  organ  is  specially  acted  on  by  a 
drug,  the  drug  shall  be  chemically  demonstrable  in  the  organ  or  in  its  secretion. 
And,  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as  are  imposed  by  the  imperfections  of  our 
m.eans  of  analysis^  it  may  probably  be  said  that,  wherever  inflammation  is  caused  by 
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irritants  acting  through  the  blood,  such  irritants  admit  of  being  shown  in  the  products 
of  the  inflammation. 

In  the  study  of  agents  which,  when  in  the  blood,  exert  specific  powers  of  textural 
irritation,  very  particular  notice  is  due  to  some  which  etFect  this  result  by  acting 
after  the  manner  of  Ferments.  Possibly  there  are  di-ugs  which  act  in  this  manner  ; 
but  the  familiar  and  proven  instances,  which  here  require  special  mention,  are  those 
of  the  so-called  '  Moi'bid  Poisons,'  alternately  the  products  and  the  causes  of  various 
specific  inflammations.  The  inhaled  '  something '  which,  after  a  fortnight's  lingering 
in  the  body,  covers  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  with  the  pustules  of  small-pox, 
or  developes  the  cutaneous  blotches  and  respiratoiy  irritation  of  measles,  or  sets  the 
skin  and  kidneys  desquamating  and  the  tonsils  sloughing  with  scarlatina,  is  as  real 
an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation  as  any  stab  or  bruise  or  burn.  But  between  the 
two  cases  there  is  this  ditference  :  in  order  that  stab  or  bruise  or  burn  shall  cause 
inflammation,  no  bodily  pre- disposition  (except  the  fact  of  being  alive)  is  necessary ; 
but  in  all  living  persons  alike,  on  a  certain  quantity  of  the  hurt,  inflammation 
assuredly  results ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  morbid  poisons  are  inoperative, 
as  exciting  causes  of  inflammation,  except  where  there  is  a  definite  bodily  predisposi- 
tion— the  contagium  of  small-pox  or  measles  or  scarlatina  having  no  more  power  to 
influence  the  un-predisposed  body  than  yeast  has  power  to  ferment  alcohol,  or  to 
turn  pure  water  into  beer. 

Between  morbid  poisons  and  the  common  poisons  and  drugs  before  spoken  of, 
there  is  this  farther  difference  :  arsenic  and  scammony,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  the 
blood  brings  them  into  contact  Avith  the  textures  on  Avhich  they  operate,  produce 
results  proportionate  to  their  quantity,  and  by  doubling  or  quadrupling  the  dose,  we 
can  double  or  quadruple  the  eflect ;  whereas  with  small-pox  and  scarlatina  and 
measles,  the  characteristic  inflammations  often  appear  quite  without  proportion  to 
the  original  dose  of  ferment- — ^whether  some  infinitesimal  whifi"  of  contagion  from  a 
passing  patient,  or  the  closest  attendance  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  odours  of 
the  disease.  The  intensity  of  eflect  is  essentially  dependent  on  the  amount  of  bodily 
predisposition  which  the  dose  of  contagion  encounters.  And  it  is  a  further  expres- 
sion of  this  dependence  to  say,  that  the  morbid  poisons  require  '  incubation '  within 
the  body ;  not  overtly  acting  at  once,  when  absorbed,  as  though  they  were  the  direct 
producers  of  inflammation,  but  manifesting  their  influence  after  days  or  weeks  of 
latency,  during  which  the  bodily  predisposition  has  been  gradually  fructified  by  their 
power.  Evidently,  then,  what  has  to  be  said  of  these  morbid  poisons  may  best  be 
said  when  the  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation  are  generally  under  review. 

Here,  too,  it  is  requisite  to  mention,  as  a  fact  in  close  pathological  connection 
with  those  just  referred  to,  that  there  are  certain  well-marked  inflammations, 
wherein,  commonly  speaking,  textural  predisposition  is  the  one  notorious  fact,  and 
exciting  causes  altogether  elude  discovery.  Svich,  for  instance,  is  the  common 
paroxysm  of  gout;  seldom  associated  with  any  local  action  of  an  ordinary  exciting 
cause  of  inflammation,  but,  when  thus  associated,  always  showing  distinctive  phe- 
nomena which  imply  a  previously  exceptional  state  of  tissuie.  These  cases,  like  the 
last,  may  be  more  conveniently  studied  in  connection  with  the  predisposing,  than 
with  the  exciting  causes  of  inflammation. 

5.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned  (and  the  fact  must  at  present  be  kept  separate 
from  facts  of  morbid  poisons  acting  thi-ough  the  blood)  that  in  various  cases  inflam- 
mation arises  as  the  effect  of  direct  contagion. 

Everybody  knows,  for  instance,  that  if  two  almost  invisible  scratches  be  made  in 
the  skin,  one  with  a  clean  lancet,  the  other  with  a  lancet  on  which  previously  theie 
has  been  collected  a  minute  quantity  of  secretion  from  a  vaccine  vesicle,  or  from  a 
primary  syphilitic  sore,  the  one  scratch  will  have  no  appreciable  i-esult,  while  the 
other  (except  under  circumstances  which  need  not  now  be  referred  to)  v/ill  assuredly 
develope  a  peculiar  train  of  inflammatory  phenomena,  due  to  the  inoculation  which 
has  been  practised.     Or,  if  a  little  gonorrhoea!  pus  finds  its  way  into  the  orifice  of  a 
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healthy  urethra,  or  on  to  the  surface  of  a  healthy  conjunctiva,  there  straightway 
begins,  in  the  membrane  thus  acted  on,  an  inflammatory  pi-ocess  which  often  is  of 
great  severity.  Mr.  Robert  Ceely  tells  me  that  he  has  twice  by  inoculation  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  ordinary  herpes  of  the  lip. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  pi^actice  to  regard  these  as  exceptional  facts  in  the 
history  of  inflammation,  and  to  deem  them  sufficiently  accounted  for  when  cow-pox, 
chancre,  and  clap  are  designated  '  specific  '  diseases.  Waving  for  the  moment  any 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  the  undoubted  '  specificity  '  of  the  first- named  two  in- 
flammations, it  may  on  good  grounds  be  asked  with  regard  to  gonorrhoea,  whether 
it  be  anything  more  than  a  common  inflammation  of  the  affected  membrane — an 
inflammation,  which  perhaps  first  originated,  and  may  with  infinite  frequency  re- 
originate,  from  local  accidents  of  dirt  and  lust ;  and  which,  having  thus  originated, 
shows  a  more  communicable  character  than  some  other  catai-i'hal  inflammations — ■ 
than  common  cold  in  the  head,  for  instance — only  because  genitals  come  into  inocula- 
tive contact  more  frequently  than  eyes  and  noses.  In  the  writer's  opinion  there  is 
ample  reason  to  question  the  popular  impression,  that  only  '  specific  '  inflammations 
are  communicable ;  much  reason  for  suspecting  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  generic 
and  essential  property  of  inflammation  that  its  actions  (or  some  of  them)  are  always 
in  their  kind  to  some  extent  contagious. 

Inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  are,  in  this  point  of  view,  especially  deserving 
of  study.  It  has  been  extensively  imputed  to  them  that  they  are  communicable; 
and  although  Dr.  Mackenzie  reserves  the  title  of '  contagious  ophthalmia '  for  that 
severest  variety  which  has  been  popularly  known  as  Egyptian,  he,  in  strong  terms, 
claims  the  property  of  contagiovisness  for  the  common  catarrhal  ophthalmia  of  this 
country.  Dr.  Guillie  proved  the  contagiousness  of  the  infantile  ophthalmia  on  which 
his  experiments  wei'e  made ;  Sir  Patrick  Macgregor's  large  experience  furnished  him 
with  many  instances  where  appai'ently  common  ophthalmia  displayed  contagious 
properties  ;  and  the  testimony  of  these  two  writers  might  pi-operly  be  here  quoted, 
were  it  not  that  the  following  facts  seem  briefly  to  exhaust  all  sources  of  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Among  ophthalmic  surgeons,  especially  in  Germany,  there  has  been  a 
practice  of  treating  that  vasculo-nebulous  state  of  cornea  which  is  called  pannus  by 
artificially  superinducing  an  attack  of  acute  ophthalmia,  and  the  agency  which  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose  has  been  the  insertion  of  some  contagious  secretion. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  treatment  gives  extensive  opportunities  for  testing 
the  communicability  of  various  inflammations ;  and  many  such  experiments  are 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Piringer's  work  on  ophthalmia. ^  This  author  states  that  in  his 
own  experience,  inckiding  a  few  cases  in  which  his  assistant  had  acted  for  him,  he 
had  87  times  {i.e.  operating  on  87  eyes  of  52  different  patients)  succeeded  in  exciting 
conjunctival  inflammation  by  the  contact  of  an  inflammatory  product;  that  the 
material  for  the  operation  was  taken — in  29  cases  from  eyes  with  infantine  ophthal- 
mia, in  11  cases  from  eyes  with  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  in  2  cases  from  the  urethra 
of  a  boy  aged  three  and  a  half  years,  in  40  cases  from  eyes  with  acute  decidedly  non- 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia,  in  2  cases  from  the  eye  of  a  child  with  acute  palpebral  oph- 
thalmia, in  3  cases  from  eyes  with  old-standing  chronic  ophthalmia.  The  evidence 
of  such  experiments  becomes  (as  Dr.  Piringer  observes)  overwhelming,  w-hen  it  is 
considered  that,  in  performing  them,  the  secretion  was  often  carried,  as  we  carry 
vaccine  lymph,  over  a  considerable  distance  from  case  to  case  ;  and  that  symptoms 
of  ophthalmia  not  only  always  began  within  a  few  hours  of  the  operation,  but  began 
only  in  that  eye  which  had  received  the  morbid  material.  Obviously  then  there  is 
no  sense,  except  one  involving  a.  jjetltio  principii,  in  which  the  word  'specific'  can 
be  applied  to  those  communicable  conjunctival  inflammations.  And  if  they  were 
not  '  specific '  but  '  common '  inflammations,  where  is  the  reason  for  believing  that 
the  communicability  of  gonorrhoea  constitutes  it  a  '  specific  '  disease  1 

Of  great  importance  to  the  present  argument  are  the  facts  of  simple  pysemia, — 
i.e.  the  phenomena  which  result  from  the  passage  of  mere  clean  pus  into  the  circula- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  those  more  complex  and  more  rapidly  fatal  results  which 

^  Die  Blennorrhoea  am  Menschenauge.     Giatz,  18J1. 
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arise  when  tlie  pus  is  admixed  with  softening  fibrin  and  other  putrescent  matters. 
If  clean  pus  be  so  introduced  into  a  vein  that  it  jjasses  onwai-d  with  the  stream  of 
blood,  it  gets  mechanically  arrested  in  the  next  capillaries  to  which  the  circulation 
carries  it,  and  there  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscess  ;  and  as  further  intravascidar 
diffusion  of  pus  proceeds  from  this  source,  other  abscesses  arise  wherever  that  pus  is 
carried.  Thus,  for  example,  when  pus  accidentally  passes  up  the  vein  of  an  extremity, 
its  corpuscles  get  more  or  less  completely  caught  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and 
produce  in  those  oi-gans  the  earliest  effects  of  their  inti^oduction ;  while  such  of  them 
as  elude  that  first  filter,  together  perhaps  with  younger  forms  of  pus  which  the 
arrested  corpuscles  have  occasioned  to  be  developed  in  the  lung,  pass  by  the  pulmon- 
ary veins  into  the  aortic  circulation,  are  diffused  by  many  arteries  to  many  par'ts  of 
the  body,  and  give  rise  to  the  multiple  suppirrations  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
pysemia.  Similarly,  when  the  infective  entrance  of  pus  is  into  some  vein  of  the 
digestive  system  (as,  for  example,  into  a  mesocolic  or  inferior  mesenteric  vein,  in 
connection  with  the  ulcers  of  dysentery),  the  first  stoppage  of  the  inflammatory 
product  is  made  by  the  capillaries  of  the  liver,  and  hepatic  abscess  is  the  immediate 
result;  the  lung  suffering  only  in  proportion  as  pus  passes  onward  to  it  from  the 
liver,  and  other  organs  suffering  only  in  proportion  as  the  left  ventricle  transmits  to 
them  a  purulent  blood  from  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Here,  then,  primarily, 
secondarily,  and  tertiarily,  are  facts  of  inflammatory  contagion ;  whithersoever  the 
pus  is  carried,  there  unfailingly  it  prodrrces  srrppuration — so  unfailingly  that,  as  has 
been  said,  '  if,  by  way  of  experiment,  yoir  inject  a  little  pus  into  a  vein,  yoir  are  able' 
to  foretell  the  result  just  as  certainly  as  if  you  transferred  a  handful  of  frog's  spawn 
from  one  ditch  to  another.' 

Brrt  there  are  other  facts — facts  almost  obtrusively  familiar  in  daily  practice — 
which  have  hardly  yet  been  appreciated  in  their  bearirrg  on  the  present  srrbject. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ordinary  '  sympathetic'  difi"usion  of  inflammatory  excite- 
ment in  the  body  1  When,  for  instance,  in  order  to  make  an  issue  (say,  with  moxa), 
we  birrn  a  piece  of  skin  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  why  do  the  surrounding  textrxres  to 
the  size  of  a  dollar  or  more  show  that  they  have  been  disturbed  1  and  why  do  the 
nearest  lymph-glands  become  somewhat  swollen  and  sensitive  1  Why,  when  inflam- 
mation is  produced^say,  in  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  of  a  finger — by  the  im- 
paction of  a  splinter  of  wood,  does  not  this  inflammation  confine  itself  to  the  particles 
of  texture  which  are  in  contact  with  the  wood  1  why  does  it  go  on  spreading,  hour 
after  hour,  in  wider  and  wider  circles,  dying  away  as  vaguely  in  the  distance  as  the 
undulations  of  ruffled  water  1  and  why,  two  feet  off,  do  the  lymph-glands  in  the  axilla 
swell,  and  grow  painful  and  tender,  and  not  unfreqrrently  suppurate  1 

Here  are  two  striking  facts  of  inflammatory  contagion.  On  the  orre  hand,  as 
regards  the  spread  of  inflammation  according  to  continuity  of  tissue,  the  fact  can 
scarcely  be  stated  in  any  other  eetiological  form  than  this — that  such  particles  of 
texture  as  are  directly  aflfected  by  causes  of  inflammation  become  capable  of  exciting 
inflammation  in  particles  with  whiclr  they  have  contact;  and  the  fact,  thus  stated, 
embodies  the  whole  doctrine  contended  for.  On  the  other  harrd,  the  fact  that  lymph- 
glands  in  connection  with  an  inflaming  part  are  themselves  always  more  or  less 
thrown  into  excitement,  is  assuredly  not  less  suggestive  :  for,  between  the  primarily 
irrflamed  finger  and  the  secondarily  iirflaming  glarrd  in  the  axilla,  there  is  but  one 
conceivable  corrrse  or  vehicle  of  influence  ;  and,  since  the  only  esserrtial  ground  of 
sympathy  between  the  two  parts  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  one  of  them  naturally 
receives  material  from  the  other  (rramely,  those  redundancies  of  local  exrrdation 
which  at  last  return  as  lymph  to  the  blood),  we  have  no  alterrrative  but  to  regard 
this  material  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  secondary  inflammation — no  alternative 
but  to  admit  that  the  lymph  of  an  inflamed  part  is  imbued  with  contagious  proper- 
ties, which  enable  it  in  its  course  towards  the  circulation  to  become  an  irritant  to 
the  Ij-mph-glands  where  it  arrives. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  excitemerrt  of  tissue  which  constitutes  inflam- 
mation is  a  state  which  essentially  tends  to  difi'use  and  equalise  itself,  like  heat 
and  other  dynamical  undirlations ;   that  the  '  sympathy  '  of  continuous  parts  in  one 
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another's  inflammation,  the  '  sympathy'  of  lymph-glands  in  the  inflaimmation  of  parts 
whence  they  receive  lymph,  the  '  sympathy'  of  the  liver  with  intestinal  pyaemia,  the 

*  sympathy  '  of  the  lung  with  caval  pyaemia,  the  '  sympathy '  of  numberless  parts  with 
aortic  pyaemia,  the  'sympathy'  of  the  entire  blood  and  thereby  of  the  entire  body  in 
every  larger  inflammatory  excitement,  are  cases  which  illustrate  the  operation  of 
this  tendency  within  the  limits  of  a  single  organism ;  while  the  facts  of  gonorrhoeal 
and  ophthalmial  '  contagion  '  apparently  show  that  the  same  power  may  operate 
beyond  the  first-affected  organism,  and  that,  at  least  under  favourable  circumstances, 
the  products  of  common  inflammation,  transferi'ed  from  person  to  person,  can  carry 
with  them  enough  excitement  to  cause  new  inflammation  where  they  go. 

If  then  this  be  the  case,  what  diflei-ence  is  there,  in  respect  of  the  property  of 
contagiousness,  between  common  and  specific  inflammations  ?  The  materials  for 
generalising  on  this  subject  are  hitherto  so  imperfect  that  it  would  seem  presumptuous 
to  do  more  than  suggest  the  following  considerations  : — 

first,  that  in  order  for  common  communicable  inflammation  to  be  communicated 
from  part  to  part  or  from  person  to  person,  no  predisposition  is  requisite,  nor 
apparently  anything  more  than  that  the  inflammatory  products  of  the  first  part  or 
person  shall,  while  still  living  and  active,  have  stifficient  immediate  contact  with 
dynamical  elements  of  tissue  in  the  second  part  or  person ;  whereas,  in  contrast  to 
this,  the  specific  inflammations  cannot  engr-aft  themselves  by  cutaneous  inoculation 
(any  more  than  their  inhaled  ferments  can  become  operative  through  the  blood), 
except  where  certain  textural  predispositions  exist ;  ^ 

secondly,  that  the  contagiousness  of  common  communicable  inflammation  seems 
to  be  in  some  special  way  relative  to  corpuscular  development,  and  the  contagium  to 
be  inherent  in  growing  forms  ;  whereas  the  contagiousness  of  the  specific  inflamma- 
tions seems  rather  relative  to  their  destructive  acts,  and  the  contagium  to  reside  in 
defunct  and  dissolving  oi^ganic  compounds ;  ^ 

thirdly,  that,  in  like  manner,  the  susceptibility  to  common  communicable  inflam- 
mation seems  to  i-eside  in  the  common  vitality  of  the  germs  of  textural  growth ; 
whereas  the  sviseeptibility  to  specific  contagions  seems  contingent  (as  will  hereafter 
be  shown)  on  the  pai'enchymatous  presence  of  lifeless  or  relatively  lifeless  organic 
compounds — compounds,  which  the  various  specific  contagia,  acting  on  them  after 
the  manner  of  ferments,  can  convert  into  their  own  respective  likenesses  and  thvis 
exhaust  from  the  tissue  which  contains  them ;   and, 

fourthly  (as  though  by  reason  of  these  difierences),  that  in  the  products  of 
common  inoculated  inflammation  the  predominance  of  pus  is  a  marked  and  probably 
essential  fact ;  whereas  the  specific  contagia  seem  not  to  produce  suppuration  except 
by  indirect  inessential  ways,  and  there  are  well-known  cases  where  the  products  of 
specific  inoculation  tend  to  become  inert  almost  in  proportion  a&  they  become  cor- 
puscular. 

[Leaving  the  above  passages  as  they  stood  in  the  edition  of  1860,  I  may  now,  nine  years 
later,  advert  to  the  province  of  the  specific  contagia  as  one  in  which  the  aetiology  of  inflam- 
mation has  of  late  been  particularly  cultivated,  and  if  not  yet  with  final  results,  at  least 
with  most  interesting  prospects.  From  a  period  somewhat  anterior  to  1860,  the  kindred 
chemical  subject-matter  of  common  fermentative  and  putrefactive  changes  has  been  under 
the  most  critical  investigation  and  controversy  ;  especially  as  regards  the  question  whether 
these  chemical  changes  are  in  any  relation  of  effect  or  cause  to  the  multiplying  microscopic 
forms  which  popular  observation  connects  with  them  ;  and  (according  to  the  common  ride 
which  makes  controversy  hot  in  proportion  as  proof  is  difficult)  the  old  battle  of  so-called 

*  spontaneous  generation '  has  been  raging  in  these  years  with  extraordinary  ardour  amid  the 
subtleties  and  experimental  difficulties  of  that  perhaps  insoluble  question.     It  woidd  he 


'  Mr.  Robert  Ceely  tells  me  of  cases  where  he  has  seen  eczema  proving  itself  contagious 
among  memhers  of  the  samefmnily,  whose  predispositions  may  probably  be  similar. 

^  Familiar  illustrations  of  what  is  here  stated  as  to  the  specific  contagia  may  he  found  in 
the  microscopy  of  vaccine  and  variolous  lymph,  in  their  early,  as  distinguished  from  theix* 
later,  stages.  And  recently  Mr.  Pleury  Lee  {Mcd.-Chir.  Transact,  vol.  xlii.  p.  450),  dealing 
with  the  subject  from  an  entirely  dift'erent  point  of  view,  has  noticed  that  simple  inoculable 
chancres  furnish  a  discharge  of  pus,  while  chancres  which  can  produce  secondary  syphilis, 
discharge  nothing  but  debris. 
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foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  refer,  except  in  the  most  peneral  terras,  to  the  opposite 
views  of  MM.  Pasteur  and  Pouchet  on  the  origin  of  such  organic  forms  as  are  in  question,  or 
to  the  ditterence  whicli  still  exists  between  followers  of  Schwann  and  followers  of  Liebig  as 
to  the  relation  of  such  forms  to  the  accompanying  chemical  process ;  but  passing  reference 
to  them  is  necessary,  because  our  present  section  of  the  tetiology  of  inflammation  is,  in  another 
point  of  view,  also  a  section  of  that  great  discussion.  As  it  was  alleged  by  Schwann  that 
alcoholic  fermentations  result  from  the  growth  of  the  yeast-plant  in  the  i'ermeutable  material, 
and  as  it  has  for  tlip  last  ten  years  been  contended  bj'^  Pasteur  that  all  other  fermentatory 
changes  (in  the  common  chemical  sense  of  '  fermentation  ')  have  distinctive,  living,  and 
multiplying  forms  as  their  respective  essential  causes:  in  absence  of  the  germs  of  which 
forms,  no  beginning  of  the  respective  chemical  process  will  occur:  so  now,  in  our  pathological 
province,  various  of  the  specific  contagia  are  said  to  be,  in  their  essence,  living  microphytes. 
Especially  Dr.  Hallier  of  Jena,  who  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  always  working  at  the 
subject,  believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  botanically  identifying  the  contagia  of  eight  most 
important  diseases :  cholera,  typhus,  typhoid,  small-pox,  ovine  small-pox,  vaccinia,  syphilis, 
and  scarlatina.^  An  American  observer,  Dr.  Salisbury,  describes  '  two  new  algoid  vegeta- 
tions,' one  of  which  appears  to  him  '  to  be  the  specific  cause  of  syphilis,  and  the  other  of 
gonorrhcBa.' *  M.  Davaine  has  for  some  time  insisted  upon  bactaridia  as  the  essential 
contagium  of  malignant  pustule  ;  ^  and  while  I  am  writing  this  note,  I  find  that  Dr.  Letzerich 
of  Mengerskirchen  describes  a  specific  fungus  as  the  efficient  cause  of  diplitheria.*  Thei'e 
has  hardly  yet  been  time  (except,  perhaps,  as  regards  M.  Davaine's  case)  for  much  thorough 
A'erification  to  be  made  of  the  facts  which  the  just-cited  authors  rely  upon  as  proof  of  their 
doctrine ;  and  even  while  the  facts  are  still  under  examination,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
that  any  proven  universal  occurrence  of  a  specific  micx'ophyte  in  the  contagium  of  a  given 
disease  would  in  the  first  instance  be  a  fact  susceptible  of  two  different  interpretations ;  and 
that  the  business  of  deciding  between  these  two  would  in  its  way  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
over  which  MM.  Pasteur  and  Pouchet  are  still  at  issue.  Meanwhile,  nevertheless,  the 
phytological  study  of  the  contagia  may  be  productive  of  piractical  I'esults.  Just  as  the  pre-) 
seuce  or  absence  of  spermatozoa  furnishes  empirical  ground  for  opinion  as  to  the  fertilising 
power  of  a  given  testial  secretion,  so,  if  recent  statements  are  correct,  we  may  hope  that  it 
will  be  with  each  specific  contagium :  the  microscope,  with  artificial  culture-experiments, 
.enabling  a  priori  judgment  to  be  formed  as  to  the  infectiveness  of  given  products,  and  thus 
affording  a  sort  of  test  of  the  efficiency  of  pretended  disinfectants.  Indeed,  some  of  Pro- 
fessor Hallier's  experiments  on  the  habits  of  his  supposed  noso-fungi  are  extremely  suggestive 
in  this  direction. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  researches  of  a  different  sort  from  the  above  have  tended  to 
throw  light  on  the  question  of  tlie  physical  state  in  which  the  different  specific  contagia  exist. 
Dr.  Sanderson,  in  his  admirable  studies  of  the  cattle-plague,  showed  that  the  contagium 
exists  in  a  state  not  capable  of  diffusion  through  a  dialyser ;  and  more  recently  M.  Chauveau 
has  shown  that  a  similar  indiffusibility  belongs  to  the  vaccine  contagiiuu,  and  to  the  conta- 
gium of  ovine  small-pox.^ — J.  S.  1870.] 

(b)  Determining  Causes  of  InflammafAon,  considered  loith  reference  to  their  modes 

of  action. 

Sometliing  may  yet  be  said  tovirards  simplifying  onr  estimate  of  the  determining 
causes  of  inflammation.  For  when  these  influences  are  regarded  from  a  physiological 
point  of  view — when  regard  is  had  solely  to  their  respective  modes  of  operation  on 
the  living  body  (and,  of  course,  it  is  thus  alone  that  they  can  be  pathologically 
classified — it  seems  that  they  are  no  longer  so  various. 

Inflammation  may  have  its  starting-point  from  any  undue  production  of  textural 
death  :  '  imdue  production  of  textural  death,'  because  probably  in  every  normal 
textural  change  som.e  textural  death  is  latent,  some  supersession  of  the  organic 
material  which  acts,  some  going  away  of  what  is  effete,  some  room-making  for  what 
is  new.  From  any  undue  production  of  this  textural  death,  inflammation,  it  seems, 
may  originate — equally,  whether  the  texture  have  received  mechanically  or  chemically 

^  Dr.  Hallier's  observations  as  to  most  of  the  diseases  named  in  the  text  are  contained  in 
one  pamphlet,  Parasitologische  Untersuchurif/en,  Leipzig,  1868. 

*  Avierican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1868.  In  the  same  journal,  in  1866,  Dr.  Salis- 
bury had  aimed  at  proving  that  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  caused  by  the  spores  of 
certain  species  of  Palmellse  ;  and  in  1862  (also  in  the  same  journal),  he  had  sought  to  show 
that  measles  can  be  caused  by  fungi  of  straw. 

^  See  particularly  Comptes  rendus  de  VAcad.  lix.  1864. 

*  Virchow's  Arckiv,  vol.  xlv.  Heft  3,  dated  Jan.  28,  1860. 

*  I  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  this  note  as  Mr.  .Simon  wrote  it  in  1870,  as  an  in- 
teresting trace  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  research  in  this  particular. — [T.  H.] 
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some  direct  and  sudden  death-blow  of  an  instantly  disorganising  kind,  or  have  been 
more  gradually  brought  to  death  by  powers  distinctly  stimulant  or  depressive. 

The  characteristic  power  of  stimulants  and  depressors  over  the  textures  on  which 
they  act — the  power  of  simply  causing  those  textures  to  give  'tnore  or  less  -of  their 
respective  typical  manifestations  in  form  or  function — this  power  belongs  only  to 
certain  doses  of  the  agent.  When,  for  instance,  increasing  heat  or  increasing  cold  is 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  body,  the  result  is,  that,  loitliin  a  certain  range  of  teinipera- 
ture,^  the  heat  progressively  excites  without  otherwise  changing,  and  the  cold  pro- 
gressively reduces,  without  otherwise  changing,  the  normal  actiA'ity  of  the  texture 
on  which  it  acts ;  but  if,  in  either  dire^ition,  this  range  of  temperature  be  exceeded, 
the  texture  no  longer  responds  to  different  degrees  of  stimulation — no  longer  gives 
that  essential  sign  of  life. 

Model  illustrations  of  this  argument  (at  least  as  regards  function)  might  be 
adduced  from  Dr.  Pickford's  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  actions  of  heat  and 
cold  upon  the  movement  of  the  heart;  '  and  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  respect  of 
ciliary  motion  (with  isolated  epithelial  cells)  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Lister  in  his 
paper  '  On  the  Early  Stages  of  Inflammation.' 

The  modus  operandi  of  cold,  in  its  power  of  producing  inflammation,  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  some  experiments  which  I  performed  in  March,  1860.  Having  occasion 
in  hospital  practice  to  make  some  issues  (such  as  are  commonly  made  with  potash  or 
moxa),  I  used,  in  three  cases,  an  application  of  solidified  carbonic  acid.  With  the 
intense  cold  of  this  contact,  efiected  through  a  gutta-percha  tube,  and  maintained  in 
the  three  cases  respectively  for  periods  of  5^,  16,  and  40  minutes,  the  skin  almost 
immediately  became  so  frozen  as  to  ring  like  metal.  In  from  14  to  20  minutes  after 
the  application  had  ceased,  the  frozen  textures  had  completed  their  thaw.  Blood  re- 
entered them.  A  swelling,  singularly  like  that  of  urticaria,  then  occvipied,  but  only 
transiently,  the  exact  area  which  had  been  acted  on,  and  was  soon  lost  in  a  general 
pufiy  swelling  which  extended  for  some  distance  around.  With  all  this,  the  p>art  was 
entirely  vjithout  sensibility.  Inflammation  presently  set  itself  up  in  the  surrounding 
parts  ;  but  the  part  on  which  the  cold  had  acted  remained  without  signs  of  life,  and 
in  due  time,  having  meanwhile  suffered  no  inflammation  nor  recovered  any  sensi- 
bility, underwent  separation  as  a  slough. 

And  as  with  heat  and  cold,  so,  it  seems,  with  all  kindred  influences.  Beyond  a 
limited  range  of  operation  (be  it  chemical,  mechanical,  or  what  not)  the  agencies  of 
textural  excitement  and  the  agencies  of  textural  depression  become  indiscriminately 
the  agencies  of  textural  death ;  bringing  the  affected  elements  of  tissvie  into  a  state 
from  which  they  cannot  return  to  their  normal  irritability — a  state  regarding  which 
it  now  matters  not  whether  it  have  come  on  them  by  over-stimulation  or  over- 
depression.  For  they  being  essentially  dead,  the  organ  to  which  they  belong  can 
only  (if  at  all)  recover  its  effectiveness  by  substituting  other  elements  in  their  place. 
And,  as  the  need  for  substitution  is  of  course  proportionate  to  the  void  produced  by 
death,  so  the  consequent  action  ranges  in  magnitude  from  the  greatest  inflammatory 
processes  to  the  impalpable  doings  of  health. 

Omitting  for  the  moment  such  influences,  mechanical  or  chemical,  as  are  instantly 
destructive  and  disorganising  (though  in  fact  they  also  fall  within  the  scope  of  what 
is  about  to  be  said),  every  determining  cause  of  inflammation  acts  primarily  after  one 
of  the  two  patterns  referred  to  : — like  heat,  it  operates  as  a  textural  stimulant ;  or 
like  cold,  it  acts  as  a  textural  depressor.  According  to  these  two  types,  the  deter- 
mining causes  of  inflammation  must,  at  least  provisionally,  be  classified. 

Of  the  de2)ressive  type  our  knowledge  is  much  less  than  of  its  opposite — so  much 
less,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  perfection  of  the  typical  case,  we  might  hesitate  to  rest 
an  argument  on  its  reality.  But  with  the  analogy  of  cold  to  guide  us,  as  illustrated 
in  the  experiments  I  have  cited,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  the  power  of  local 
anaemia  to  cause  inflammation  is  exerted  after  the  same  pattern.     Nor  can  we  have 

^  '  Ueher  das  VerhaJtniss  der  Hyperaemie  zu  dem  Schmerze,'  in  Henl.  u.  Pfeuft".  Zeitsehr.  f, 
ration.  Medizin,  vol.  x.  1851, 
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difl&culty  in  believing  that  drugs  which  depress  the  functional  activity  of  textures 
may,  in  larger  doses,  be  capable  of  killing  the  textural  elements  which  they  affect,  and 
of  thus  becoming  causes  of  inflammation.  • 

Under  the  stimulant  tjjjye  are  included  all  the  most  familiar  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion— not  only  heat,  which  (as  before  mentioned),  when  insufficient  to  inflame  the 
parts  on  which  it  acts,  increases  their  growth  and  promotes  their  activity  ;  but  like- 
Avise  mechanical  influ.ences,  Avhich,  in  less  degree  than  that  wherein  they  irritate 
or  destroy,  may  be  used  (as  fiiction  is  habitually  used)  to  excite  healthy  textural 
action;  and  chemical  agencies — increased  oxidation,  for  instance,  which,  if  it  be  not 
enough  to  inflame,  excites  the  healthiest  manifestations  of  life. 

By  what  method  of  operation  it  is  that  textural  death,  however  produced,  and  in 
whatsoever  proportion,  becomes  provocative  of  textural  renewal,  we  know  not. 
Respecting  large  palpable  quantities,  indeed,  we  constantly  have  opportunities  of 
observing  that  dead  texture  is  as  a  foreign  body  to  the  parts  about  it.  But  it  would 
be  hard  to  believe  that  inflammation  arises  only  in  the  mere  mechanical  irritativeness 
of  particles  primarily  killed.  The  laws  of  textural  sympathy  are  so  veiy  iiuperfectly 
known  to  us  that  strong  assertions  would  here  be  out  of  place;  but,  even  amid  the 
obscurity,  it  seems  an  almost  necessary  expression  of  organic  unity,  that 
foi-mative  actions  should  arise  in  any  segment  of  the  organism  in  reparative  response 
to  sub-segmentary  death. ^  If  this  be  so,  we  may  expect  that,  in  proportion  as  either 
a  depressing  or  a  stimulating  influence  becomes  excessive  and  mortiferous  to  any 
portion  of  texture,  the  mother-texture  will  as  of  necessity  '  sympathise,'  yet  sympa- 
thise in  but  one  way : — that,  whether  a  stimulant  gradually  excite  the  textural 
elements  from  hypertrophy  to  death,  or  a  depressive  gradually  reduce  them  from 
languidity  to  death,  in  either  case  pari  passu  the  mother-texture  will  be  making  its 
efforts  of  hypertrophy.  Thus  apparently  the  fact  has  to  be  explained,  that^  in 
examining  textures  which  have  undergone  a  not  too  explosive  inflammation,  we 
And  in  profusion  among  their  dead  elements,  elements  which,  before  death,  had 
been  engaged  in  efforts  of  overgrowth.  And  thus  also  comes  the  fact,  that,  fading 
away  into  the  distance  all  around  any  focus  of  inflammation,  there  are  seen  abundant 
signs  of  simple  hypertrophy  unmixed  with  signs  of  degeneration. 

2.  Predisjjosing  Causes  of  Ivflammation. 

There  are  certain  influences,  which,  though  not  themeelves  essentially  of  an 
irritant  kind,  often  co-operate  with  determining  causes  in  producing  inflammation : 
influences,  namely,  which,  if  they  have  possession  of  the  body  before  certain  other 
agents  approach  it,  render  it  specially,  or  even  distinctively  and  exclusively,  liable  to 
be  inflamed  by  such  agents  :  so  that  the  various  amounts  of  inflammation  excited  in 
different  persons  by  equal  quantities  of  a  given  determining  cause  measure  the 
various  degrees  in  which  those  persons  respectively  were  possessed  by  such  '  predis- 
posing' influences.  Likewise  it  is  observed  that  inflammations  produced  in  different 
}»ersons  by  similar  determining  causes,  differ,  not  only  in  the  quantity,  but  to  some 
extent  in  the  quality  of  the  process ;  also  that  certain  inflammations  have  specific 
peculiarities  which  cannot  be  exclusively  referred  to  peculiarities  in  their  determining 
causes;  and  whatsoever  in  these  various  cases  is  differential  or  specific  obliges  us  to 
infer  the  influence  of  '  differential  or  specific  predispositions.' 

^  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  case  with  some  drugs  of  the  opposite  class — strychnine,  for 
instance.  This  drug  is  not  familiarly  recognised  as  capable  of  inflaming  the  spinal  cord, 
because,  when  it  is  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  such  an  effect,  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment dies  before  intiammation  can  arise.  But  that  such  is  its  tendency  may  be  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  Prof,  van  der  Kolk  (iufra^  p.  35)  as  to  the  microscopical  state  of  the 
cord  in  animals  poisoned  with  strychnine. 

-  Not  only  with  reference  to  infliamniatiou,  but  equally  with  reference  to  such  hyper- 
trophy as  is  illustraterl  in  the  overgrowth  of  over-used  muscle,  and  generally  with  reference 
to  all  similar  actions,  the  fetiological  formula  seems  to  lie  in  these  two  propositions:—!) 
that  textural  waste  is  the  provocative  of  textural  renewal ;  and  2)  that  the  effort  of  renewal 
aims  at  effects  somewhat  beyond  an  exact  restitution  of  the  wasted  quantity  of  texture- 
aims  at  restoration  loith  increase. 
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Under  the  title  of  *  predisposing  causes  of  inflammation '  must  accordingly  be 
included  all  those  influences  which  (other  things  being  equal)  make  one  man  or  one 
tissue  apter  than  another  to  initiate  an  inflammatory  disease,  or  to  suffer  it  in  a  par- 
ticularly intense  or  particularly  spreading  form,  or  with  a  particulaily  long  duration, 
or  with  a  particular  tendency  to  recurrence,  or  with  a  tendency  to  develope  parti- 
cular properties  in  its  products,  or  other  particular  phenomena  in  its  course.  In 
other  words,  the  student  must  consider  not  only  what  predisposes  to  inflammation 
generally,  but  likewise  what  predisposes  to  special  forms  and  varieties  of  inflam- 
mation. 

The  influences  which  may  be  most  distinctly  recognised  as,  in  the  above  sense, 
predisponent  to  inflammation  are  the  following : — chi-onic  inanition,  exhaustive 
diseases  and  old  age ;  local  disease  of  arteries,  local  obstruction  of  veins,  and  local 
defects  of  innervation ;  the  fact  of  a  part's  having  previously  been  inflamed  ;  an  over- 
fed state  of  body ;  the  over-use  of  strong  drinks ;  the  ingestion,  by  breathing  or 
otherwise,  of  decomposing  organic  matters ;  heat  of  climate,  a,nd  perhaps  other 
climatic  conditions  ;  specific  incidents  of  bodily  development,  either  (as  the  so-called 
humoral  dyscrasies)  morbidly  occurring  in  paiiicular  persons  and  families,  or  (as 
the  several  susceptibilities  to  certain  febrile  infection)  normal  to  the  human  body  at 
particular  periods  of  life. 

It  is  evident  that  these  variovis  influences  could  not  take  part  in  causing  or 
modifying  inflammation,  unless  first,  somehow  or  other,  they  acted  in  the  very  tissues 
which  inflame.  It  is  an  instructive  part  of  the  study  of  inflammation  to  consider, 
even  at  some  length,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  local  action  by  which  each  of  them 
becomes  eflacient ;  for  the  result  of  such  considerations  is  to  render  it  almost  certain 
that,  many  and  various  as  are  the  enumerated  influences,  their  modes  of  operation 
are  only  such  as  one  or  two  general  principles  can  explain. 

Weahiess  of  molecular  constitution — not  '  weakness  '  in  a  mechanical  sense,  but 
'  weakness '  in  the  sense  of  '  readiness  to  die  under  the  action  of  stimulants  and 
depressors ' — this  probably  is  the  prime  local  condition  which  predisposes  to  inflam- 
mation ;  and  constitutional  influences  seem  capable  of  conducing  to  the  result  only 
in  proportion  as  they  lead  to  the  local  establishment  of  this  textural  or  molecular 
weakness.  The  above-given  list  shows  us  indeed  at  a  glance,  as  predisponent  to 
inflammation,  various  influences  which  notoriously  are  of  a  devitalising  kind ;  and 
detailed  inquiry  renders  still  more  manifest  the  connection  which  is  thus  suggested. 

By  lowerings  of  temperature  which  would  not  much  aflfect  healthy  textures,  the 
textures  of  the  ill-fed  and  aged  and  feeble  are  easily  depressed  to  gangrene ;  and 
equally  it  is  the  case  that  they  inflame  under  comparatively  slight  degi-ees  of  excite- 
ment. And  as  this  inflammation  probably  starts  from  a  too  easy  exhaustion  and 
death  of  the  stimulated  texture,  so  likewise  in  its  course  it  is  essentially  marked  by 
the  predominance  of  destructive  processes ;  ulceration  and  gangrene  tending  in  such 
cases  to  reach  some  of  their  highest  developments.  The  chronic  inanition  of  poverty, 
with  the  impoverishment  of  blood  and  consequently  defective  nutrition  of  tissues 
which  it  occasions,  is  eflfectually  imitated,  sometimes  with  further  causes  of  textural 
weakness,  in  persons  whom  disease  has  exhausted ;  and  in  these  persons,  equally 
with  the  poor  and  aged,  the  textures  are  readily  thi'own  into  inflammation  :  -witness  the 
facility  with  which  a  fever-patient  gets  bed-sores,  as  compared  with  some  unexhausted 
patient  (say,  with  simple  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity)  who  lies,  equally  bed-ridden, 
beside  him.  Evidently  too,  as  regai'ds  particular  segments  of  the  body,  arterial  or 
venous  obstruction  or  arterial  rigidity  must  occasion  defects  of  nourishment  very 
comparable  to  those  which  result  from  general  starvation ;  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
parts  having  their  circulation  of  blood  thus  interfered  with,  are,  like  common  starved 
tissues,  prone,  when  irritated,  to  considerable  inflammatory  destruction.  That  parts 
deprived  of  their  normal  innervation  are  predisposed  to  inflame,  and  that  this  inflam- 
mation is  particularly  apt  to  involve  much  destruction  of  tissue,  are  facts  which 
already  have  been  discussed,  and  in  illustration  of  which  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
quote  the  rapid  and  extensive  gangrene  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  seen  arise 
in  paralysed  parts  when  suffeiing  even  the  most  inconsiderable  pressure  : — '  After 
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injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  mortification  from  pressure  is  very  readily  induced.  In 
a  case  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  injured  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  you  may  find, 
almost  before  you  suspect  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  a  great  slough  over  the 
saci'um — nay,  the  pi-essure  of  the  mattress  on  the  ankles  will,  in  such  cases,  produce 
tlu?  same  mischief.  I  have  known  mortiOcation  begin  in  the  ankle  within  twenty - 
four  houi^s  after  an  injury  of  the  spine.'  ' 

It  is  very  characteristic  of  all  the  iufi  uencos  now  specially  referred  to  as  '  predis- 
]iosing '  to  inflammation,  that  (sometimes  pei'haps  ei'i'oneously,  but  often  also  by 
right)  they  figui'e  likewise  among  '  determining  causes '  of  the  process.  Eor,  when 
])ashed  to  excess,  not  only  do  they  enable  inflammation  to  be  excited  by  determining 
causes  which  are  almost  inappreciably  slight ;  but  even  they  can  themselves  become 
direct  causes  of  fatal  textural  depression,  and  thus  secondarily  develope  that  inflam- 
matory excitement  which  arises  in  sympathy  with  textural  death. 

That  textures  which  once  have  been  inflamed  are  specially  apt  to  inflame  again, 
is  pai-tly  due  to  the  fact,  that  (particularly  with  dyscrasial  inflammations)  the  old 
exciting  cause  is  apt  again  to  opei-ate.  Partly  also  it  is  due  to  the  fact,  that,  in 
suflfering  inflammation,  they  may  have  permanently  lost  substance,  and  thenceforth 
have  become  adequate  only  to  lower  functional  requirements  than  before.^  But  in 
part  also  it  probably  is  due  to  the  fact,  that,  in  battling  with  the  previous  inflamma- 
tion, not  only  were  textural  elements  killed,  but  other  textural  elements  were 
wounded  and  weakened ;  whence,  during  the  survival  of  these  damaged  elements, 
slighter  local  disturbances  suffice  to  re-initiate  inflammation. 

Both  with  reference  to  some  cases  which  already  have  been  mentioned,  and  still 
more  with  reference  to  others  which  will  presently  be  discussed,  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  textural  predisposition  to  inflame  is  immediately  dependent  on 
chemical  peculiarities  in  the  texture.  And  the  peculiarity  which  seems  above  all 
others  to  be  influential  for  the  result  is  that  kind  of  chemical  mobilit)^  which  depends 
on  the  texture's  being  at  the  time  saturated  vnth  certam  unstable  (though  quiescent) 
products  of  textural  waste.  It  needs  not  to  be  argued  that  the  due  deffecation  of  the 
body  is  as  important  to  it  as  its  food.  But  in  the  present  context  the  student  will 
do  well  to  reflect  particularly  on  the  immense  amount  and  complexity  of  those  mole- 
cular changes  which  silently  and  almost  secretly  minister  to  the  defsecation :  how 
the  material  of  every  acting  organ  changes  in  every  act,  by  waste  as  also  by  renewal ; 
how  products,  which  eventually  appear  more  or  less  altered  and  oxidised  in  the 
breath  and  sweat  and  urine  and  fasces,  are  uninterruptedly  being  thus  disengaged 
and,  as  it  were,  moulted  from  the  living  textures ;  how,  while  the  body  grows  its 
healthy  growth,  these  declining  products  are  incessantly  merging  themselves  in  the 
blood  which  washes  past  their  source — merging  themselves  in  it,  not  as  urea  and 
carbonic  acid  and  excretin,  but  in  impermanent  forms  infinitely  more  complex.  Re- 
flecting on  those  many  runlets  of  textural  drainage,  each  with  its  own  protean  consti- 
tution of  effete  devitalised  material,  the  student  will  easily  conceive  how  important  a 
mal-condition  it  may  be  for  any  of  them  to  remain  stagnant  amid  the  living 
substance,  instead  of  continuing  its  progress  to  excretion  ;  and  he  will  be  prepared 
to  follow  with  interest  the  analysis  of  cases  in  which  apparently  this  imperfect 
defsecation  of  tissue  constitutes  the  local  predisposition  to  particular  forms  of  inflam- 
mation. '  Specific  incidents  of  bodily  development,  either  morbidly  occurring  in 
particular  persons  and  families,  or  normal  to  the  human  liody  at  particular  periods 
of  hfe,'  were  cited  among  influences  which  predispose  to  inflammation.  And,  since 
those  developmental  conditions  are  probably  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  the  proposed 
analysis  may  conveniently  begin  within  them  :  taking,  to  illustrate  the  two  sorts  of 
conditions,  first,  the  pathology  of  gout;  and,  secondly,  the  pathology  of  those 
ei'uptive  fevers  which  happen  to  most  persons  once,  but  only  once,  in  life. 

'  See  Sir  Benj.  Brodie's  Lect.  on  Path,  and  Sury.,  p.  .309. 

-  With  the  kidneys,  for  instance  :  supposing:  a  quantity  of  structure  to  have  been  perma- 
nently destroyed  by  scarlatinal  inflammation,  any  subsequent  diuretic  influence  would  have 
to  work  by  the  instrvmientality  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  o-landular  structure.  It  would 
consequently  aftect  that  structure  more  intensely,  and  with  more  likelihood  of  causing 
inflammation,  than  if  it  were  operating  on  the  original  amount  of  gland. 

Vol.  I.  D 
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Gouty  infammatiooi  is  characterised  by  an  explosive  local  appearance  of  uric 
acid ;  and,  on  consideration  of  the  circumstances  itnder  which  this  explosion  occurs, 
the  inference  suggests  itself,  that  materials  transformable  into  uric  acid  were 
previously  accumulated  in  the  texture  which  inflames.  Perhaps  this  conclusion 
might  not  seem  fully  justified  if  regard  were  only  had  to  the  cases  in  which  gouty 
inflammation  begins  without  any  known  action  of  a  determining  local  cause ;  but 
the  fact  is  notorious  that,  in  podagrous  subjects,  any  common  irritative  influence 
which  causes  the  foot  to  inflame  (a  blow,  a  sprain,  an  overwalking)  may  cause  it  to 
inflame  '  specifically  ' — i.f.  may  cause  an  explosive  appearance  of  uric  acid  where,  in 
common  inflammation  of  equal  intensity,  there  would  be  merely  disintegrated  tissue ; 
and  we  cannot  but  apply  this  fact  to  the  elucidation  of  obscurer  cases.  Further, 
the  local  facts  of  gout  have  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  certain  points  in  the 
general  chemistry  of  the  gouty  body ;  and  among  such  points  the  one  of  the  most 
present  interest  is,  that  habitually  during  the  incubation  or  latency  of  gout,  there  is 
an  imperfect  urinary  defsecation  of  the  system.  That  an  imperfect  formation  of 
urinary  constituents  is  at  the  root  of  this  imperfect  discharge  of  them  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  probable.  Taking  then  summarily  (so  far  as  relates  to  our  present 
subject)  the  facts  of  gouty  inflammation,  it  seems  that  certain  nitrogenous  matters 
which  ought  continuously  to  flow  ofi"  more  or  less  oxidised  by  the  kidneys  are,  in 
persons  of  gouty  habit,  apt  to  be  withheld  from  their  final  conversion;  that  iu  this 
state  of  interrupted  transformation,  wherein  perhaps  their  solubility  and  transud- 
ability  are  imperfect,  they  linger  saturatingly  in  those  textures  of  the  body  where 
their  conversion  has  been  slowest  (most  of  all  in  extreme  parts),  and  probably  to 
some  extent  also  in  the  blood ;  that  this  storing-up  of  cei-tain  unripe  ingredients,  or 
rather  antecedents,  of  the  u^rinary  excretion,  constitutes  the  textural  predisposition 
to  gout ;  that  presently  some  pyrexial  or  other  influence,  local  or  general,  acting  as 
a  sudden  stimulus  to  the  languid  transformative  energy  of  the  part,  and  overcoming 
its  chemical  indolence,  initiates  that  explosive  decomposition  into  urinary  ingredients 
which  ought  to  have  been  continuous  and  gentle :  a  decomposition  which,  thvis 
beginning  in  a  part,  spreads  in  its  own  sort  to  what  kindred  material  there  is  in  the 
blood  (infecting  it  with  a  modified  inflammatory  fever),  and  thence  extends  its  con- 
tagion to  other  organs  which  are  similarly  predisposed. 

To  place  in  its  pi'oper  light  the  nature  of  that  continuo\is  chemical  languidity  by 
which  textures  are  prepared  for  the  crisis  of  a  gouty  inflammation,  one  fact  more 
must  be  stated.  The  tendency  to  gout  is  hereditary.  The  plan  of  constitution  and 
development  which  every  organism  derives  from  its  parentage  belongs  to  its  chemical 
not  less  than  to  its  anatomical  being.  And  just  as  the  visible  forms  of  the  body 
shape  themselves  according  to  an  inherited  pattern,  thus,  no  doubt,  may  likenesses  of 
off*spring  to  parent  be  traced  also  iu  the  chemical  functions  of  the  body  :  likenesses  in 
the  rate  at  which  tissues  waste  into  excrement,  likenesses  in  the  chemical  forms 
througli  which  they  pass,  likenesses  in  the  tendency  to  particular  inactivities  and 
abortions  of  chemical  development  and  decline,  likenesses  accordingly  in  those  textural 
predispositions  to  disease  which  are  constituted  by  imperfect  deftecation  of  texture. 

It  was  above  suggested  with  regard  to  the  chemical  contrast  which  subsists  in 
gout  between  the  two  states  of  paroxysm  and  inter-paroxysm,  that  gout  in  that 
respect  may  perhaps  be  the  type  of  a  class  of  diseases.  For  there  are  other  diseases, 
which,  like  gout,  have  as  an  essential  character  that  their  textural  excitement  comes 
on  fitfully,  sometimes  with  almost  explosive  violence :  as  that  excitement  of  a 
nervous  centre  which  marks  the  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  or  mania,  and  that  excitement 
of  articular  or  serovis  membranes  which  marks  the  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  Such 
faint  indications  as  chemistry  can  yet  afibrd  on  the  subject  suggest  it  as  not  im- 
probable that  these  diseases  may  be  analogous  to  gout  in  the  general  significance  of 
their  phenomena  ;  that  some  impermanent  form  of  textural  refuse,  locally  arrested 
and  accumulated  and  acquiring  chemical  tension,  may,  here  as  in  gout,  be  the  gist  of 
the  state  between  paroxysms ;  and  that  an  explosive  escape  from  this  morbid  repose 
may  be  the  essential  foct  in  a  paroxysm.     In  the  present  state  of  chemical  know- 
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ledge,  these  matters  must  be  spoken  of  with  uncei-tainty ;  but  what  may  more  con- 
fidently be  stated  is,  that  any  paroxysm  of  the  diseases  refei-red  to  involves  an  inflam- 
matoi-y  change  in  the  affected  texture  :  a  vehement  and  obvious  inflammation  in  the 
case  of  rheumatism,  a  stealthy  and  microscopical  inflammation  in  the  case  of  epilepsy^ 
or  mania ;  that  the  predisposition  to  this  inflammatory  process  is  of  gradual  increase 
before  the  attack  ;  that  the  paroxysm  is  a  crisis  of  intenser  chemical  action,  involving 
increased  discharges  (pei-haps  specific  disehai-ges)  from  the  body ;  and  that  with  these 
diseases  as  with  gout,  and  probably  for  the  same  physiological  reasons,  the  peculiar 
constitution  which  predisposes  to  the  paroxysm  is  one  which  tends  to  repeat  itself 
according  to  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession. 

TJie  well-known  phenomena  of  small-pox  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating  what, 
during  our  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  may  be  considered  a  second 
specific  kind  of  textural  predisposition  to  inflammation — that  kind,  namely,  where 
common  exciting  causes  of  inflammation  do  not  seem  capable  of  causing  the  part  to 
inflame  specifically  ;  but  where,  for  the  production  of  this  result,  it  seems  necessary 
that  a  specific  exciting  cause  should  co-operate  with  the  specific  textural  predis- 
position. During  the  febrility  of  small-pox,  the  patient  eliminates  (probably  in 
various  states  oi'  stages  of  change)  a  quantity  of  mateiial  which  previously  was  in 
the  texture  of  his  integument,  and  in  losing  this  rnatei'ial  he  loses  his  susceptibility 
to  small-pox ;  but  in  order  to  undergo  the  pustular  inflammations  and  attendant 
waste  of  material  which  chai-acterise  small-pox,  it  seems  that  the  predisposed  integu- 
ment must  (either  by  inoculation  or  through  the  blood)  have  been  acted  on  by  the 
waste-products  of  a  similarly  predisposed  integument  already  thrown  into  its  course 
of  specific  change — in  other  words,  miTst  have  been  contagiously  affected  by  the 
moi'bid  poison  or  ferment  of  small-pox. 

Small-pox  is  so  typical  a  case  of  specific  contagious  inflammation,  that  the  student 
will  do  well  to  consider  its  facts  somewhat  minutely  in  detail. ^  '  You  receive,  per- 
liaps  from  a  long  distance,  a  lancet,  on  the  point  of  which  is  a  little  dry  animal 
matter.  This  lancet  has  pricked  the  pustule  of  a  patient  suffering  from  small-pox, 
and  the  contents  of  the  pustule  have  been  allowed  to  dry  on  the  lancet.  Now  with 
this  lancet,  you  make  a  single  puncture  in  the  ai-m  of  a  healthy  person,  not  previously 
defended  by  vaccination  or  otherwise.  And  what  results  ?  On  the  second  day  after 
the  operation  (says  Dr.  Gregory),  if  the  part  be  viewed  with  a  lens,  there  apjDears  an 
orange-coloured  stain  about  the  incision,  and  the  surrounding  skin  seems  contracted. 
On  the  following  day  a  minute  papular  elevation  of  the  skin  is  perceptible,  which  on 
the  fourth  day  is  transfoimed  into  a  vesicle  with  a  depressed  centre.  The  patient  per- 
ceives an  itching  in  the  part.  On  the  sixth  day  some  pain  and  stiffness  are  felt  in  the 
axilla,  proving  the  absorption  of  the  virus  into  the  general  mass  of  blood.  Occasion- 
ally on  the  seventh,  but  often er  on  the  eighth  day,  rigors  occur,  accompanied  some- 
times with  faintishness,  sometimes  with  pain  in  the  back,  headache  or  vomitino-. 

^  Professor  van  der  Kolk,  after  poisoning  clogs  with  strychnia,  has  fomid  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  region  presenting  luimerou.^  small  eflusions  of  blood  ;  some 
capillaries  havhig  given  way,  while  others  in  their  neighbourhood  were  distended  to  the 
verge  of  bursting.  And  tlie  description  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of  parts  of  the  medulla 
obloDgata  in  persons  who  have  suffered  from  epilepsy  seems  to  sliow  that  the  epileptic 
paroxysm  involves  an  almost  ecpially  vehement  determination  of  blood  to  the  afl'ected  nerve- 
texture,  and  often  leads  to  similar  rupture  of  capillaries.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  each  of  the 
strychno-tetanic  effusions  he  found  a  lighter  central  part,  '  wdiere  (lie  says)  perhaps  the 
blood  is  diluted  by  the  subsecpient  issue  of  serum  ; '  but  for  which  perhaps  earlier  parts  of 
the  present  paper  may  sut>gest  a  different  explanation.  See  his  work  on  the  Minute  Struct, 
(Old  Funct.  of  the  Sjnnal  Cord  and  Medulla  Ohlomjata  and  on  Epilepsy,  transl.  (New  Svdenh. 
Soc.)  by  Dr.  Moore. 

"^  The  following  quotation  is  from  a  lecture  pidalished  by  the  writer  in  1850,  but  is  taken 
with  a  few  verbal  corrections  and  with  this  modification — viz.,  that  whereas,  in  the  orifinal 
the  hlood  exclusively  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  the  material  which  predisposes  to  specific 
contagions,  the  writer,  in  transcribing,  has  altered  all  passages  which  imply  this  doctrine 
and  has  substituted  words  which  imply  his  present  helief  (adopted  very  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  that  lecture)  that  the  blood  does  no  more  than  participate  in  the  possession  of  that 
predisposing  material,  and  that  the  textures  which  are  respectively  acted  on  by  tlie  specific 
contagion  are  themselves  the  main  seats  of  its  accumulation. 
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The  patient  complains  of  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  the  breath  is  offen- 
sive, soon  after  which  the  eruption  shows  itself.  If  the  patient  have  been  a  woman, 
and  pregnant,  her  foetus  will  generally  have  been  affected,  and,  if  so,  will  have  died. 
Finally,  when  the  eruption  has  developed  itself,  you  find  that  every  one  of  these 
new  pustules  inherits  the  infective  power  of  that  from  which  they  were  developed ; 
and  thus  from  one  patient  you  can  obtain  enough  of  the  morbid  poison  to  diffuse 
small-pox  throughout  the  habitable  globe  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of  time. 
Observe  this  immense  increase  of  material ;  remember  the  almost  imperceptible  stain 
on  the  original  lancet :  here  you  have  its  material  reproduced  by  a  more  than 
million-fold  multiplication.  Your  patient  having  recovered,  suppose  you  try  to 
infect  him  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  You  charge  your  lancet ;  you  make 
the  punctui-e  as  before ;  or  you  make  half-a-dozen  ;  you  accumulate  all  means  of 
infection  about  the  subject  of  your  experiment ;  but  no  longer  will  he  give  a  single 
sign  of  the  specific  affection.  You  have  got  from  him  all  the  phenomena  he  can  give 
in  answer  to  that  particular  reagent.  I  may  compare  his  cliange  of  condition  to  this  : 
suppose  you  had  a  tumbler  full  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  added  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid ;  you  would  get  vehement  effervescence,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  abundance  of  your  dissolved  cai^bonate,  and  continuing  till  it  had  effected  the 
complete  disengagement  of  the  gas ;  then — that  particular  moment  having  passed — you 
mio-ht  add  nitric  acid  ad  infinitum,  but  not  another  bubble  would  rise.  Just  so, 
your  patient  refuses  to  effervesce  any  more  from  new  infection;  certainly  for  a  long 
time ;  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  You  re-apply  the  same  cause  as  produced  the 
phenomena  before — identically  the  same  material — and  you  get  a  different  result. 
This  fact  conclusively  proves  that  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  subject  of  your  experi- 
ment ;  a  change  in  him  has  altered  his  relations  to  an  unchanged  exterior  cause  ;  by 
this  personal  change  the  poison  is  rendered  inert  to  him,  while  it  retains  its  activity 
towards  others.  We  have  it  accordingly  demonstrated,  that  for  the  production  of 
the  disease  there  must  be  a  specific  infernal^  as  well  as  a  specific  external  condition  ; 
that  the  former  is  liable  to  be  exhausted ;  and,  as  it  becomes  exhausted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  material  phenomena  (namely,  in  the  generation  of  pustules),  therefore, 
obviously,  it  must  itself  be  a  something  material,  like  that  outward  condition  with 
which  it  co-operates ;  that,  as  the  contagium  of  small-pox  is  a  something  material 
and  tangible,  so  the  svisceptibility  to  small-pox  is  a  something  material  and  tangible. 
Of  this  predisposing  material,  whatever  it  may  be,  no  trace  remains  in  the  body 
when  the  disease  has  completed  its  course ;  and  since  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
have  been  the  seats  of  those  inflammatory  changes  amid  which  it  has  melted  away, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  its  essential  seats.  It  would 
further  seem  probable  that  the  blood  must  to  some  extent  participate  in  the  same 
possession  ;  that  thus  it  is  able  to  communicate  the  influence  of  inoculation  from  that 
part  of  the  integument  which  has  the  primary  pustule  to  those  other  parts  which 
pustulate  four  or  five  days  afterwards;  perhaps  also  itself  to  receive  dii-ect  infection 
from  inhaled  contagium,  and  even  in  certain  cases  to  develope  poisonous  products 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  destroy  life  before  cutaneous  pustulation  can  begin.  Thus 
we  wet  a  general  formula  for  the  pathology  of  small-pox  ;  a  certain  organic  ferment 
(A)  soluble  and  partially  volatile,  affects  particular  relations  with  (B)  an  ingredient 
of  the  inteo'iTment  and  blood  :  the  results  of  their  coming  together  are  the  utter  de- 
struction of  B  and  the  immense  increase  of  A.  On  the  one  hand,  the  contagium 
augments  so  much  that  it  is  found  all  over  the  hodj,  constituting  innumerable 
pustules,  and  contaminating  the  breath  with  its  volatile  miasma ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  inward  natural  ingredient  of  the  body  simultaneously  diminishes,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  process  is  found  totally  exhausted.  Look  at  this  as  a  chemical  experi- 
ment :  you  add  A  to  B  ;  presently  you  find  that  B  has  vanished,  and  that  A  has 
undergone  an  immense  augmentation.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1  What  has 
become  of  B  ?  Whence  has  the  new  A  been  derived  1  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conviction,  which  arises  with  almost  logical  certainty,  that  the  inci-ease  of  one 
material  and  the  decrease  of  the  other  have  stood  in  essential  mutual  relation ;  that, 
in  short,  it  has  been  a  process  of  conversion  ;  that  the  essential  relation  of  the  two 
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matters  (that  derived  from  without,  and  that  contained  within  the  body)  has  con- 
sisted in  the  ready  convertibility  of  one  into  the  other  ;  that  the  specific  power  of  the 
contagium  is  its  fermentative  power  of  effecting  this  transfoi'mation,  and  no  other. 
Finally,  Avhile  that  convertible  matter,  on  which  the  contagium  of  small-pox  effects  its 
assimilative  change,  does  without  doubt  nunnally  form  part  of  the  susceptible  integu- 
ment and  blood,  yet  assuiedly  it  is  no  essential  constituent  of  them  ;  for  the  patient 
Avho  recovers  from  small-pox,  though  with  no  demonstrable  trace  of  that  constituent 
in  his  body,  returns  to  at  least  as  good  health  as  before.  It  may  be  added,  too, 
that  in  a  certain  very  small  propoi'tion  of  persons,  this  natural  susceptibility  to  small- 
pox appears  not  to  exist.' 

What  in  such  a  study  as  the  above  is  learnt  of  the  predisposition  to  variolous 
inflammation  may  be  applied,  mtUatis  7nutandis,  to  the  pathology  of  measles  and 
scarlatina.  With  these  diseases,  as  with  that,  it  seems  probable  that  a  specific  tex- 
ture-held chemical  compound  (repi'esenting  some  impermanent,  though  for  the  time 
stationary,  product  of  textural  waste)  constitutes  in  each  case  the  respective  textural 
predisposition ;—  that  as  the  skin  inflames  with  small-pox  only  because  it  contains, 
and  only  while  it  contains,  in  combination  with  its  texture,  certain  effete  material,  so 
the  tonsils  and  kidneys  inflame  with  scarlatma  only  because  they  contain,  and  only 
while  they  contain,  in  combination  with  their  texture,  certain  other  effete  material ; 
and  so  forth. 

Generally,  then,  respecting  these  textural  predispositions  to  be  inflamed  by 
morbid  poisons,  and  by  most  of  them  (as  a  rule)  to  be  thus  affected  only  once  in  life, 
the  probable  ai-gument  may  be  thus  summed  up.  In  the  first  evolution  of  certain 
textures,  there  normally  arise  certain  waste-products,  which,  it  seems,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  are  difiicult  of  destructive  conversion,  and  therefore  tend  to  an 
indefinite  loitei-ing  in  the  part  or  in  the  system.  As  regards  each  such  stuff  I'espec- 
tively,  one  particular  stimulus  is  always  effectual  to  convert  it — the  contact,  namely, 
of  similar  stuff  already  thi'own  into  its  specific  process  of  decay.  Let  this  stimulus 
remain  absent,  and  the  subject  i-etaius,  even  apparently  to  the  end  of  life,  the 
peculiar  susceptibility  which  it  alone  can  awaken  and  extinguish.^  Let  the  stimulus 
come,  and  forthwith  the  stagnant  material  feiments  more  or  less  explosively, 
commonly  with  destruction  of  tissue,  often  with  destruction  of  life ;  passing,  while  it 
wastes  from  the  body,  through  a  stage  of  contagiousness  similar  to  that  which  has 
stimulated  its  own  change ;  and  leaving  the  body,  when  this  discharge  is  accom- 
l^lished,  more  or  less  permanently  incapable  of  renewing  the  process,  or  at  least  only 
so  far  capable  of  renewing  it  as  the  predisponent  material  is  capable  of  being 
renewed. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  specific  predispositions  here  spoken  of  are  normal 
facts  in  the  development  of  the  body.  To  this  rule  indeed  there  may  be  exceptions, 
as  to  other  rules  in  the  same  category.  Just  as,  by  faulty  development  of  bodily 
forms,  hare-lip  or  spina  bifida  or  twelve  fingers  or  webbed  toes  may  occur  as  an 
exceptional  phenomenon ;  so  it  appeai-s  the  chemical  development  may  exceptionally 
omit  to  complete,  or  not  less  exceptionally  may  hasten  to  renew,  som.e  one  of  the 
oi'ganic  compounds  which  are  respectively  fermentable  by  the  several  morbid  j)oisons. 
Such  exceptions,  however,  like  the  rule  itself,  mark  the  developmental  soui'ce  of  the 
predisposition.  Either  by  falling  short  of  what  is  normal,  or  by  going  beyond 
it,  a  child  may  be  excepted  from  the  rule  of  liability  once  in  life  to  variolous,  I'ubeolar, 
or  scarlatinal  inflammation,  as   he  may  be   excepted  from  the  rule  of  having  ten 

'  The  existence  of  that  specific  stimulus  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  have  been  an 
accident  in  the  pathological  history  of  man  ;  for  millions,  no  doubt,  have  reached  the  natural 
term  of  life,  liealthv  in  mind  and  body,  to  whom  measles,  or  small-pox,  or  scarlatina  has 
never  come,  but  who  to  the  verj-  last  moment  liave  retained  their  susceptibility  to  the 
disease.  And  of  two  alternatives  it  may  perhaps  rather  seem  to  have  been  contemplated,  in 
tlie  scheme  of  construction  for  man,  that  the  ingredients  in  cpiestion  should  indefinitely 
remain  in  his  body,  as  inactive,  indifferent  constituents,  than  that,  for  a  normal  process,  they 
should  be  worked  out  of  him  by  the  fiery  oideal  of  fever.  When  tlie  contagion  of  measles, 
after  an  absence  of  sixty-iiAe  years,  was  imported  into  the  Faroe  Tsla]ids,  the  disease  did  not 
show  itself  as  an  infantine  i^pidemic,  but  as  an  epidemic  equally  affecting  all  ages  which  were 
junior  to  tlie  last  visitation. 
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fingers,  or  from  the  rule  of  having  an  uncleft  palate ;  and  in  either  case  the 
peculiarity  tends  to  be  hereditary.  As  it  is  with  the  one  child,  so  it  jDi'obably  is 
with  his  brothers  or  sisters  or  some  of  them,  and  so  it  probably  was  with,  one  or 
other  of  his  parents  :  it  is  part  of  the  family-likeness  among  them  that  they  do  not 
develope  the  stuff  which  makes  the  liability  to  measles,  or  that  they  develope  again 
and  again  (if  it  be  removed  by  successive  fermentations)  that  other  stuff  which 
makes  the  liability  to  small-pox.  The  tendency  of  particular  families  to  suffer 
particular  infections  with  unusually  great,  or  unusually  slight,  seveiity,  is  another 
fact  of  the  same  signification.^ 

The  kind  of  j)redisposition  to  inflame  Avhich  consists  in  the  textural  accumulation 
of  unstable  chemical  compounds  is  perhaps  further  illustrated  by  other  influences  in 
our  list.  When,  for  instance,  we  have  the  fact  before  us  that  great  consumers  of 
sti'ong  drink,  on  receiving  slight  local  injuries,  especially  if  the  injury  be  such  as  to 
create  an  open  wound,  are  apt  to  suffer  severe  sloughy  inflammation,  we  cannot  but 
advert  to  what  now  seems  well  established  resj)ecting  the  action  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants— that  they  retard  the  excretory  changes  of  tissue,  and  tend  to  jjroduce  an 
artificial  diathesis  in  which  the  organic  substance  is  unduly  loaded  with  refuse. 
Similarly,  that  kind  of  albuminous  plethora  which  exists  in  persons  who  over- feed 
and  under- exercise  their  bodies  is  probably  inconsistent  with  a  due  defsecation  of  the 
system ;  and  this  consideration  naturally  connects  itself  Avith  the  fact  that  such 
persons  are  j)eculiarly  susceptible  of  bronchial  and  muscular  inflammations.  So, 
again,  when  we  see  the  infants  of  the  poor  in  crowded  town-dwellings  suffer  many 
times  the  moiiality  which  is  natural  to  their  period  of  life,  and  this  mortality  mainly 
from  inflammations,  we  are  reminded  that,  in  the  animalised  atmosphere  of  those 
dwellings,  respiration  can  furnish  no  due  excretory  cleansing  to  the  blood,  nor 
adequately  assist  the  tissues  to  get  rid  of  their  effete  elements.  The  characteristic 
intestinal  inflammations  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  excited  as  each  of  them  is  by 
a  specific  ferment  which  developes  itself  in  the  decomposition  of  excrement,  stiongly 
suggest  the  existence  of  specific  texttu^al  predispositions,  natural  or  to  some  extent 
acquired,  and  founded  on  the  textural  presence  of  half-eliminated  excremental 
mateiial.2  Even  in  that  already-discussed  predisposition  to  inflame  which  is  evinced 
by  ill-nourished  textures,  and  still  moi-e  in  that  heightened  susceptibility  to  typhus 
which  arises  under  the  influence  of  starvation,  it  seems  probable  that  the  chemical 
conditions  are  of  the  kind  now  spoken  of,  and,  at  least  in  the  latter  case,  are  of 
essential  importance  to  the  result.-^     That,  under  many  of  the  circumstances  here 

^  Some  exceptions  to  liability  to  morbid  poisons  are,  I  think,  undoubtedly  due  to  tliu 
disease  having  been  undergone  in  utero.  A  case  came  under  my  notice  of  apparent  insus- 
ceptibility to  vaccinia,  in  spite  of  repeated  attempts  at  vaccination,  in  an  infant  whose  mother 
during  its  utero-gestation  had  been  re-vaccinated  with  full  efl'ect. 

^  Parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  serve  as  a  great  disinfectant 
influence  for  the  blood  :  fretid  contaminations  of  the  body  almost  invariably  excite  diarrhosa; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  observation  of  dissectors,  that,  in  flatus  voided  from  their  bowels 
they  can  recognise  the  distinctive  stench  of  Avhatever  putrefying  matter  they  may  have 
been  busied  with — of  human  gangrene,  for  instance,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  porpoise, 
cuttle-fish,  or  dog.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  in  persons  habitually  exposed  to  putridity, 
tliose  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  are  constantly  in  a  slate  more  or  less 
approaching  saturation  with  impurities.  The  urban  poor,  for  instance — frequently  dwelling 
in  crowded,  nnventilated,  filthy  places,  where  they  breathe  a  fsecal  air,  and  sometimes  also 
drink  a  fsecal  water,  present  one  great  tj^pe  of  such  cases ;  and  whatever  chemical  changes 
can  occur  in  fsecal  matters  removed  from  the  system  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  affect,  in 
persons  thus  circumstanced,  that  intra-textural  excess  of  ftecal  or  half-fsecal  matter  with 
which  tlie  elimiuatory  parts  of  the  intestinal  surface  are  charged  and  sodden.  How  greatly 
such  persons  suffer  from  the  various  diarrhoeal  infections  is  now  well  known.  Probably  the 
relations  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  to  specific  putrefactions  of  excrement  is  as  definite  as 
that  of  small-pox  infection  to  small-pox  virus ;  and  the  affection  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  by  the  diarrhceal  ferments  represents  the  extension  of  a  putrefactive  process  from 
refuse  matters  without  the  body  to  refuse  matters  within  it. 

^  No  such  ravages  have  been  made  by  typhus  as  when  it  has  been  associated  with  famine 
and,  apparently  by  reason  of  this  association,  has  prevailed  as  a  national  epidemic.  There 
are  analogies  between  the  state  of  persons  dwelling  in  foul  atmospheres  and  the  state  of 
persons  suffering  starvation.  '  The  starved  body,  which  cannot  renews  the  waste  of  its  texture 
by  tlie  ordinary  resources  of  food,  probably  ekes  out  its  being  and  maintains  the  continuity 
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adverted  to,  thcie  actually  does  jirevail  in  certain  materials  of  tlic  body  a  less  than 
normal  fixity  of  cliemical  constitution,  is  not  altogether  a  conclusion  from  analogy. 
A  very  cui-ious  generalisation  Ijcaring  on  the  sulyect  was  published  l)y  Dr.  Inman,  of 
Livei'pool,  to  the  efiect  that  diiving  many  states  of  debility  the  patient's  excretions 
ai-e  preternaturally  prone  to  decom})Osition.^  Dr.  Inraan  especially  refers  to  the 
alvine  dischai'ges,  to  the  urine,  and  to  the  organic  matters  which  are  eliminated  with 
the  bi-eath.  And  so  little  is  this  genei'alisation  an  effort  of  medical  theory,  that 
Dr.  Inman  refers  his  first  reflections  on  the  subject  to  a  hint  given  him  by  a  chemist 
twelve  yeai's  before,  during  some  experimental  deodorisations  of  excrement ;  for 
the  operator  professed  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  illness  with  which  patients 
were  suffering  by  the  various  amounts  of  puti'efaction  which  their  excrements  (some 
hours  after  evacuation)  had  undergone ;  and  he  alleged  that  '  he  had  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  experiments,  that  faeces  decomposed  rapidly  or  otherwise,  according  to 
the  debility  of  the  individual  passing  them.' 

Finally,  with  i-espect  to  the  climatic  conditions  which  predispose  to  inflammation, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  act  only  by  affecting  that  chemical  mobility  of  which 
so  mnch  has  been  said.  Thus  it  may  be  that  continuous  atmospheric  deficiencies 
of  ozone  predispose  to  those  inflammations  which  are  contingent  on  imperfect 
defpecation  of  texture.  And  thus  apparently  it  is  that  heat  of  climate  gi'eatly 
favours  the  outbreak  of  all  inflammations  which  arise  in  anything  like  puti-id  in- 
fection; as  is  illustrated  by  Magendie's  statement  ^  that,  by  injecting  into  the  blood- 
vessels two  grammes,  or  even  one  gramme  of  putrid  material,  during  very  hot 
weather,  he  could  produce  death  as  certainly  as  by  injecting  three,  four,  or  even  ten 
aframmes  durins:  winter. 


III.     The  Teeatment  of  Inflammation. 


A.     GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Subject  to  explanations  which  will  presently  appear,  it  may  be  said  that  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  has  for  its  inmiediate  aim  to  reduce  that  excitement  of  tissu.e 
iDhicJi  essentiaUy  constitutes  the  disease. 

And  our  endeavours  to  attain  this  object — endeavours  so  various  that  the  detail 
of  them  can  here  be  only  pai'tially  attempted — may,  as  regards  their  nature,  be 
generaUsed  under  two  heads  Avhich  express  the  main  rational  rules  of  antiphlogistic 
ti'catment.  These  rules  are  the  following  : — -first,  with  careful  regard  to  all  influences 
which  are  operating  on  the  inflamed  part,  to  procure  the  discontinuance  of  the 
special  cause  of  the  inflammation,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  the  part  fi-om  the 
action  of  other  stimulants ;  secondly,  by  direct  and  indirect  action  on  the  inflamed 
part,  to  counteract  there,  as  far  as  possible,  the  working  of  such  irritant  causes  as 
remain  in  opei'ation.  And,  concurrently  with  all  such  ^etiological  treatment  of  in- 
flammation, this  third  object  also  has  to  be  fulfilled  :  that  the  organised  products 
and  waste-products  of  the  disease,  and  generally  its  complications  and  consequences, 
be  so  dealt  with  as  to  prevent  them  from  re-acting  hurtfully  on  the  part,  or  origin- 
ating other  mischief  to  the  body. 

nf  its  organs  by  stuff,  wliicli,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  nutrition,  would  have  been 
discharged  as  effele.  Thus,  probably,  it  comes  to  consist  to  an  abnormal  extent  of  stale 
material  in  a  state  verging  on  dissolution.  And  just  as  the  rags  of  poverty  may  by  a  touch 
be  torn  asunder,  so  those  lialf-starved  tissues  wliich  tliey  cover  i'all  under  very  small  injuries 
into  disproportionate  ulceration  and  gangrene.  The  fact  tbat  during  times  of  famine  masses 
of  population  are  found  with  their  textures  and  juices  in  this  state  (undeftecated  because 
uureneAved)  may  perhaps  have  something  to  do  with  their  fatal  susceptibility  to  typhus ; 
for,  under  such  circumstances,  the  contagion  of  tliis  form  of  disease  will  spread  and  multiply 
(like  the  contagion  of  small-pox  amid  an  unprotected  population)  at  a  rate  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  sanitary  defects  of  localities.' — Pa2)ers  relatiiuj  to  the  Sanitctry  State  of  the 
Peojjle  of  Enyland,  1858,  p.  xvi. 

^  Foundation  for  a  Neiu  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.     London,  1860,  p.  214. 

-  i'  Union  mcdicale,  1 852,  p.  23G. 
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1.   To  relieve  the  part  from  causes  of  exoitement. 

That  ivfiamed  parts  sjjontaneously  tend  to  recovery  as  soon  as  inflaming  causes 
are  ivithdraivn  from  them  is  a  truth  which,  simple  and  rudimentary  though  it  appear, 
is  of  more  fundamental  importance  than  anything  else  which  can  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  And  if  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion were  complete,  all  other  than  ^etiological  principles  of  cure  Avould  become 
relatively  insignificant. 

Under  present  circumstances,  however,  there  is  but  one  gi'oup  of  cases  in  which 
inflammation  is  knowingly  and  habitually  cured  by  the  mere  withdrawal  of  its 
cause ;  and  fortunately  for  the  surgeon  this  group  lies  for  the  most  part  within  his 
province  of  practice. 

The  chronic  inflammation  which  is  produced  in  the  mucovis  membrane  of  the 
bladder  by  the  presence  and  friction  of  an  urinary  calculus,  the  acute  inflammation 
which  begins  in  the  cornea  when  some  small  fi'agment  of  steel  is  driven  into  its 
textui-e,  the  repeated  suppuration  and  inveterate  sinuses  which  attend  the  deep- 
seated  retention  of  any  foreign  body,  or  (as  opei'ating  in  the  same  way)  of  sequestra 
of  dead  bone, — these  are  common  illustrations  of  the  group  of  cases  referred  to.  Not 
all  the  pharmacopoeia  of  antiphlogistics  is  so  effectual  in  these  cases  as  the  mere 
mechanical  act  of  removing  the  calculus,  the  splinter,  or  the  sequestrum. 

The  thickening  and  eventually  the  ulceration  of  skin  which  (as  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  corns)  result  from  undue  pressure  and  friction  on  the  surface,  the  inflam- 
mation of  subcutaneous  burspe  under  similar  circumstances,  the  nebulous  state  of 
cornea  which  the  scrubbing  of  inverted  eyelashes  pi'oduces,  the  ulcers  which  arise  in 
the  varicose  leg  from  the  stagnifying  veitical  pressure  of  an  unvalved  column  of 
blood,  the  bronchitis  which  associates  itself  with  those  various  kinds  of  factory-labour 
wherein  the  workman  has  to  inhale  mechanical  or  chemical  irritants, — these  are 
further  familiar  cases  where  morbid  conditions  are  essentially  co-endui'ing  with  their 
resjDCctive  tangible  causes,  and  are  best  treated  by  the  removal  of  these  causes. 
Taking  from  among  them,  for  example,  the  case  where  an  ulcer  of  the  leg  is  enlarg- 
ing and  deepening  itself  day  after  day  by  unintei-rupted  acts  of  inflammation  :  let 
the  patient  be  confined  to  bed  with  his  leg  horizontal  or  raised ;  no  sooner  is  the 
local  circulation  thus  relieved  from  its  previous  mechanical  impediments  than  in- 
flammation ceases  in  the  part,  and  the  foulness  of  the  sore  almost  immediately  gives 
place  to  healthy  granulations  which  attest  the  commencement  of  repair. 

It  is  amongst  the  highest  problems  of  pathology  to  discover  new  groups  of  cases 
capable  of  being  ti'eated,  like  the  above,  by  the  simple  removal  of  their  respective 
causes.  With  the  variovis  dyscrasial  inflammations,  for  instance,  which  are  now 
treated  exclusively  from  an  empirical  basis,  and  consequently  often  without  success, 
how  great  an  achievement  it  would  be,  if  their  immediate  causes  could  be  made  as 
palpable  as  the  mechanical  causes  just  spoken  of,  and  could,  like  them,  be  distinctly 
aimed  at  and  destroyed ! 

Only  second  in  importance  to  the  principle  of  procuring,  where  possible,  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  special  cause  of  the  inflammation,  is  the  kindred  pi'inciple — that 
the  inflamed  part  should  be  as  far  as  possible  i-elieved  from  the  action  of  other  stimu- 
lants, and  from  all  inconveniences  of  posture. 

Setting  the  inflamed  part  thoi'oughly  at  rest,  as  I'egai'ds  the  exercise  of  its  own 
functional  activity,  is  one  great  step  towai-ds  fulfilling  this  rule.  It  is  thus  that,  with 
so  much  advantage,  we  exclude  from  an  inflamed  eye  the  natural  stimulus  of  light. 
It  is  thus  again  that  in  the  case  of  inflamed  joints  (especially  where  there  is  sub- 
articular  caries)  the  simple  expedient  of  thoroughly  immobilising  the  pai-t  by  the 
application  of  an  appi-opriate  splint  will  often  give  chances  of  recoveiy  which  cannot 
othei'wise  be  obtained. 

But  further  :  so  intimate  is  the  sympathy  between  all  component  parts  of  the 
living  body,  that,  in  order  to  get  the  fullest  measure  of  repose  for  any  one  organ,  it 
is  requisite  that  other  organs  be  restrained  from  exercise.  In  pi'oportion  as  an  in- 
flammation is  considerable,  and  especially  in  proportion  as  it  is  attended  with  febrile 
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symptoms,  we  find  it  of  imijortance  to  obtain  thorough  quiet  for  all  the  animal 
functions;  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  muscular  movements,  all  imj^ressions  on  the 
senses,  all  appeals  to  the  intellect  or  feelings,  and  all  exertions  of  the  will.  Probably 
every  inflammation  admits  of  being  treated  to  most  advantage  when  the  patient 
is  kept  entirely  recumbent ;  but,  at  least  in  every  case  where  there  is  appreciable 
feverishness,  it  is  essential  that  the  patient  keep  bed,  in  a  cool  and  well- ventilated 
apartment,  with  evei-y  kind  of  distui'bance  excluded,  and  with  every  available 
facility  for  sleep. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  inflamed  pai't  be  not  left  in  a  dependent  or  constrained 
posture,  but  be  sufliciently  raised  to  favour  its  return  of  blood ;  and  that,  by  appro- 
piiate  covering,  it  be  kept  free  from  all  irritative  contact. 

Any  existing  mal-condition  of  body  by  which  inflammation  or  fever  may  be 
aggravated  will  of  course  at  the  same  time  be  attended  to.  And  although  pui-gative 
medicines  ought  not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routine,  the  surgeon  will  always  have 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  particularly  will  see  that  vitiated  seci'etions 
be  not  retained  in  them. 

[Since  the  oi-iginal  publication  of  this  essay,  the  preventive  ti'eatment  of  inflam- 
mation has  made  immense  strides,  and  has  assumed  an  impoi-tance  in  practical 
surgery  which  could  hardly  have  been  even  imagined  at  a  time  when  the  known 
preventible  or  removable  causes  of  inflammation  were  almost  limited  to  foreign  bodies 
and  such  dead  tissues  as  acted  after  the  manner  of  foreign  bodies.  The  researches  of 
Pasteur  and  his  predecessors  into  the  causes  of  putrefaction,  adopted  and  applied  to 
the  phenomena  of  suppui'ation  by  Lister,  opened  out  a  peifectly  new  field  in  the 
domain  of  practice.  Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  bacteria  or  microzymes  floating  in 
the  air  are  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of  fermentation  in  non-living  fluids,  and 
that  such  fermentation  is  the  sole  cause  of  puti-efaction,  it  is  argued  that  a  similar 
process  must  go  on  in  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  all  cases  where  wounded  surfaces  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  in  which  such  particles  are  con- 
tinually present  in  infinite  numbers.  Such  a  process  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  the  wounded  part,  it  is  argued,  will  or  may  infect  the  mass  of 
the  blood  by  directly  inoculating  it  with  the  products  of  putrefaction  (whether  those 
products  be  the  bacteria  or  microzymes  themselves,  or  only  the  fluids  which  they  may 
seci-ete),  and  will  or  may  thus  develope  the  various  feverish  complications  which  ai'e 
to  be  described  in  the  sequel  as  modifications,  and  often  fatal  interi'uptions  to  the 
natural  healing  process — erysipelas,  pytemia,  phagedasna,  &c.  Acting  on  this  view, 
Ml'.  Lister  proposes  to  render  the  atmosphere  innocuous  by  destroying  its  germs,  i.e. 
by  filtering  it  through  a  germicide  solution  as  it  approaches  the  wound.  The  idea  is 
a  novel  one  so  far  as  its  definite  scientific  indications  go.  Previous  surgeons  had,  it 
is  true,  recognised  the  iri'itating  effects  of  the  admission  of  air  in  general  to  all 
Avounds,  and  more  particularly  to  the  cavities  of  the  serous  membranes  and  jomts 
and  to  those  of  large  abscesses,  and  had  made  various  attem^its  to  exclude  it.  But 
these  attempts  had  been  in  great  measure  unsuccessful,  for  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  atmosphere  is  only  possible  in  such  exceptional  instances  as  involve  only  a  simple 
tapping.  In  all  open  wounds  it  is  practically  impossible.  Again,  it  may  be  said 
that,  not  only  many,  Ijut  all  previous  suigeons  fi'om  the  earliest  periods  had  stiiven 
after  the  avoidance  of  putrefaction,  hail  been  in  one  sense  '  antiseptic  surgeons,'  and 
even  the  very  substances  used  by  Lister  had  been  previously  employed  as  dressings. 
But  the  mere  employment  of  some  lotion  or  dressing  empirically  because  it  has  a 
I'eputation  as  a  '  mundifiei' '  of  the  wound,  or  to  correct  the  fcctor  of  discharge,  is  a 
perfectly  diflfei-ent  thing  from  the  definite  indicatioii  of  rendering  ineii  the  impurities 
contained  in  the  air,  or  (if  they  are  regarded  as  alive,  which  they  probably  are) 
killing  them.  The  lattei'  is  what  Lister  proposed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
proposal,  tested  as  it  has  now  been  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  experience,  which  have 
ensured  its  adoption  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  had  such  success  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  theoretical  basis  on  which  it  rests.  That 
contagion  is  a  cause  not  only  of  the  specific  foi'ms  of  inflammatoiy  disease  usually 
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deuominated  '  contagious/  but  also  of  innumerable  varieties  of  ordinary  intlamnia- 
tion,  lias  been  sufficient!}'  stated  at  an  eai'lier  stage  of  this  essay  (see  p.  25),  and 
tlie  evidence  which  has  at  present  been  obtained  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of 
action  of  siTch  contagia  as  have  hitherto  been  recognised  and  isolated  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  there  and  in  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  essay. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  used  by  those  who  have  dissented  from  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  ought  pei-haps  to  be  stated  in  a  woi'k  like  this.  They  may  he 
briefly  put  as  follows  : — Allowing  the  completeness  of  the  pi^oof  of  the  germ  theory 
of  putrefaction  as  applied  to  non-living  things,  this  very  completeness  only  shows 
more  convincingly  that  the  theory  cannot  be  applied,  at  any  rate  cannot  be  rigidly 
applied,  to  living  things.  For  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  process  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  theory.  No  putrescible  fluid  fails  to  putrefy  if  exposed  to  the  germs  of  putre- 
faction— and  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  process  are  distinctly  proportionate  to 
the  quantity  of  germs — at  least  in  similar  fluids.  Therefore,  if  we  regard  a  wound 
merely  as  a  collection  of  putrescible  fluid,  the  contact  of  a  germ-laden  atmosphere 
should  always  excite  putrefaction,  and  the  only  thing  which  ought  to  determine 
the  intensity  of  the  action  ought  to  be  the  quantity  of  the  germs.  But  we  see,  on 
the  contrary,  wounds  exposed  most  freely  to  the  air  for  days  and  weeks  together  and 
yet  not  putrefying — nay  even  doing  so  well  that  many  experienced  surgeons  regard 
such  free  exposure  as  the  best  treatment.  Again,  we  see  that  operations  which 
cannot  be  performed  or  treated  after  the  antiseptic  method — such  as  lithotomy — • 
are,  in  healthy  subjects,  very  free  from  danger.  There  are  perhaps  few  operations 
more  free  from  risk  in  the  after-treatment  than  that  for  the  extraction  of  a  foreign 
body  from  the  bladder  of  a  healthy  man.  Again,  it  has  often  been  argued  that,  if  it 
were  true  that  putrefaction  and  all  the  constitutional  complications  of  wounds  can 
follow  on  the  implantation  of  only  a  single  germ  or  bacterium,  the  innumerable 
subcutaneous  injections  which  are  daily  practised  in  every  condition  of  atmosphere 
and  of  patient  must  have  furnished  a  copious  crop  of  such  cases.  In  fact,  some 
surgeons  have  argued  that  undei-  the  germ  theory  small  wounds  should  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  large  ones.  This  is  hardly  evident,  but  they  should  at  least  involve  serious 
danger  if  the  pei-son  be  regarded  as  susceptible.  Every  day  experience  shows  how 
far  this  is  from  the  truth.  Once  more,  the  process  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation 
will  always  go  on,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  left  to  putrefy  or  ferment.  But  every- 
one knows  that  unhealthy  wounds  constantly  change  to  a  healthy  action  by  some 
influence  acting  from  within,  through  the  patient's  system  ;  and  not  from  without, 
through  the  atmosphere. 

These  and  other  similar  objections  have  been  met  by  the  assumption  that  all 
healthy  persons  are  to  a  great  extent  protected  by  their  own  vital  power  from  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  germs ;  and  also  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  germs, 
some  of  which  may  be  quite  innocuous,  while  othei-s  are  morbific,  and  that  even  of 
the  latter  there  may  be  many  kinds.  And  some  advance  has  really  been  made 
towards  the  demonstration  of  different  kinds  of  bacteria  and  their  association  with 
different  morbid  states.  AlloAving,  however,  all  that  can  be  claimed  under  this  bead, 
it  still  remains  ti'ue  that  the  foulest  suppui-ation  and  the  most  deadly  blood-poisoning 
may  exist  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  exposui'e  to  tlie  atmosphere  of  any  kind; 
so  that,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  atmospheric  bacteria  are  in  some  cases,  or  even  in 
most  cases,  the  carriers  of  infection,  and  thus  originate  inflammation  Avhich  may 
ultimately  spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  and  prove  the  starting  point  of 
general  blood-poisoning,  yet  we  cannot  I'egai'd  this  as  a  complete  statement  of  the 
case,  or  think  (as  some  seem  to  im^^ly)  that  the  Avhole  treatment  of  inflammation  is 
prophylactic,  and  is  included  in  what  has  been  termed  '  a  fight  with  an  infective 
atmosphere.'  All  the  experience  of  surgery  accumulated  during  ages  is  opposed  to 
the  idea  that  all  inflammations  originate  from  outside,  an  idea  which  woiild  imply 
that  i^revious  general  or  local  conditions  of  ill-health  may  be  disregarded,  and  that, 
provided  the  atmospheric  germs  be  excluded,  any  operation  may  be  practised,  or  any 
injury  may  be  received  with  impunity.  Yet  we  may  allow,  and  the  present  writer 
for  his  own  part  is  quite  free  to  allow,  that  the  inflammations  which  originate  in 
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some  morbid  condition  of"  the  wound,  pioduced  by  impurity  of  some  sort  implanted 
from  without,  bear  a  much  larger  propoi'tioii  to  those  which  originate  fi'om  within 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  and  consequently  that  the  dressing  and  after-treatment 
of  the  wound  are  far  more  important  as  a  prophylactic  measure  than  the  older  surgeons 
believed.  The  immense  success  which  has  attended  antiseptic  surgery,  and  has  led 
to  its  adoption  in  various  hospitals  previously  deadly,  and  now  almost  free  from  any 
hospital  diseases,  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  this.  At  the  same  time  we  must,  I 
think,  also  admit  that  (whatever  may  be  the  cause)  the  admission  of  common  aii'  to 
healthy  tissues  involves  extremely  little  danger,  so  long  as  those  tissues  are  kept  free 
from  putrefying  or  putrescible  matter,  and  that  in  this  way  may  be  explained  the 
great  success  Avhich  has  attended  on  alidominal  section  when  pei-formed  with  minute 
precautions  against  all  possiljle  sources  of  putrefaction,  though  without  those  special 
precautions  which  are  usually  denominated  '  antiseptic '  or  '  Listerian,'  and  which 
are  directed  to  the  destruction  of  atmospheric  germs.  Thus  it  was  at  first  believed 
that  the  special  antiseptic  precautions  usually  denominated  '  Listerian  '  were  essential 
to  the  success  of  ovai'iotomy.  But  many  surgeons  have  now  recorded  better  success 
under  other  methods — methods,  however,  equally  deserving  the  name  of  '  antiseptic,' 
and  almost  equally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impulse  first  given  to  antisepticism  by 
Lister. 

And  this  really  seems  to  me  the  great  outcome  of  the  long  debate  which  has  been 
going  on  during  the  many  years  since  Mr.  Lister's  proposals  first  began  to  atti/act 
attention,  viz.  that  the  best  preventive  against  destructive  inflammation  following 
injuries  or  sui'gical  operations,  and  against  the  complications  which  used  only  too 
frequently  to  attend  on  such  inflammations,  consists  in  the  minutest  care  to  avoid 
the  presence  oi'  to  procui-e  the  speedy  discharge  fi'om  the  parts  afiected  of  all  putre- 
fying or  putrescible  matter.  If  anyone  should  think  this  a  small  advance  on 
previous  knowledge,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  How  little  was  thought  twenty  years 
ago  as  to  the  absolute  purity  of  everything  that  could  touch  a  wound,  how  little 
attention  was  given  to  freeing  it  at  the  time  from  all  decomposil)le  material,  and 
securing  the  discharge  from  it  afterwards  of  all  blood-serum  and  other  putrefiable 
matter,  to  its  strict  isolation  in  fact  from  every  possible  source  of  accidental  con- 
tamination !  Nay,  though  we  have  learned  much  since  we  became  antiseptic  students 
while  following  Mr.  Lister's  theories  and  doctrines,  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  by 
any  means  mastei-ed  all  the  applications  of  those  doctiines,  or  are  quite  masters  of  the 
ait  of  keeping  wounds  clean  and  well-drained. — T.  H.] 

2  and  3.      To  depress  the  local  action,,  and  obviate  its  hurtful  consequences. 

All  ti'eatment  hithei'to  spoken  of  is,  in  principle,  preventive.  The  treatment 
next  to  be  discussed — the  ti'eatment  to  which  i-ecourse  must  be  had  when  the 
progress  of  inflammation  can  no  longer  be  prevented  by  the  removal  of  its  determin- 
ing cause,  is,  on  the  contraiy,  of  the  nature  of  an  antidote.  The  cause  not  being 
removable,  we  have  to  counteract  its  effects  :  to  counteract  them  primai'ily,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  local  excitement;  to  counteract  them  secondarily,  as  consisting  in 
results  which  the  local  excitement  originates. 

In  this  curative  treatment  of  inflammation  and  its  results,  the  following  objects, 
or  some  of  them,  ai'e  aimed  at: — 

a)  by  depressors  and  sedatives,  either  (like  cold)  outwardly  applied  to  the  in- 
flamed part,  or  (like  opium)  administered  to  it  through  the  blood,  to  directly  reduce 
its  excitement  and  irritability  ; 

h)  by  stimulants  applied  to  uninflanied  parts  of  the  body,  to  create  counter-excite- 
ment, which  (as  i-egards  attractive  influence  on  the  blood,  and  perhnps  also  as  regai-ds 
other  conditions  of  existence)  shall  outbalance  the  excitement  of  tlie  inflamed  part ; 
or  by  other  derivative  means,  of  which  local  bleeding  is  the  principal,  to  attract  into 
collateral  channels  the  flow  of  blood  which  otherwise  would  feed  the  inflammation. 

c)  by  general  depletory  measures — of  which  bleeding  and  purging  are  the  prin- 
cipal— and  by  withdrawal  of  food,  and  by  use  of  emetics  or  nauseants,  so  to  im- 
poverish and  weaken  the  general  circulation  that  the  entii'e  body  (including  of  course 
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its  inflamed  part)  shall  be  brought  into  circumstances  of  scantier  nourishment,  and 
be  freed  from  vascular  tension ; 

d)  by  febrifuge  treatment  (not  necessarily  depletive)  to  relieve  the  blood  from 
sympathetic  derangement,  and  render  it  in  tempei-ature  and  constitution  as  capable 
as  it  can  be  of  contributing  to  resolve  the  inflammation. 

Further,  with  reference  more  particularly  to  special  symptoms  or  results  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  or  to  special  varieties  of  inflammation,  the  practitioner  may 
propose  to  himself  one  or  more  of  the  following  objects  : — 

e)  by  cutting  into  an  inflamed  part,  to  relieve  it  from  extreme  vascular  tension  ; 
or,  by  uniform  mechanical  pi'cssure  on  an  inflamed  part,  or  otherwise,  to  promote  the 
emptying  of  its  vessels ; 

f)  by  cauterising  or  intensely  iriitating  an  inflamed  part,  to  break  the  continuity 
of  its  particular  morbid  process ; 

g)  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  locally  or  genei'ally,  to  cleanse  the  sources,  and 
obviate  the  evil  results,  of  putrid  infection ; 

h)  by  surgical  operation,  where  admissible,  to  effect  the  discharge  of  collected 
inflammatory  fluids,  and  the  removal  of  gangrenous  parts,  or  of  parts  rendered 
irreparable  and  inconvenient,  or  of  parts  which  threaten  life ; 

i)  by  the  use  of  narcotics,  to  procure  the  discontinuance  of  extreme  pain ; 

Ic)  by  the  use  of  specific  drugs,  to  counteract  specific  dysci-asial  states ; 

I)  by  the  use  of  mei-cury,  to  develope  such  a  constitutional  state  as  will  resist  the 
formation,  or  cause  the  desti-uction,  of  false  membranes  and  adhesions ; 

m)  finally,  with  respect  to  parts  where  only  the  consequences  of  inflammation 
remain,  to  excite  by  stimulants,  so  far  as  deficient,  the  local  actions  of  defsecation 
and  repair. 

a,  i.)  To  no  exteiioi'  influence  is  textural  excitement  so  dii-ectly  amenable  as  to 
changes  of  temperature.  Cold,  continuously  applied,  is  the  sedative  of  every  vital 
manifestation.  Under  its  influence,  rhythmical  actions  become  slow  or  null,  sense 
and  volition  slumber,  reflex  phenomena  cease,  common  growth  and  embryonic 
development  alike  stand  still,  injured  parts  are  unable  to  repair  themselves.  In 
theory,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  continuous  cold,  locally  applied,  is  in  direct  and 
essential  opposition  to  the  causes  of  inflammation.  But  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means 
common  that  cold  can  be  thus  used  as  an  antiphlogistic. 

Not  only  are  there  many  cases  of  inflammation  (internal  inflammations,  for 
instance)  where  it  is  mechanically  difiicult  or  impossible  to  apply  the  agency  of 
cold  ;  not  only  are  there  many  other  cases  (exanthematic  inflammations,  for  instance) 
where,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  external  repressor  is  deemed  dangerous  to  life ;  but, 
further,  the  principle  on  which  continuous  cold  operates  is  such  that,  even  with 
external  traumatic  inflammations,  somewhat  narrow  limits  must  be  assigned  to  its 
iise.  Though  clinically  it  is  not  always  easy  to  fix  these  limits  with  precision,  the 
guiding  thought  may  probably  be  thus  expressed  :  that,  as  continuous  cold  is  rather 
an  antidote  to  the  causes  of  inflammation  than  a  remedy  for  the  resulting  changes, 
so,  in  order  to  get  full  adA^antage  from  its  use,  we  must  employ  it  almost  from  the 
moment  when  the  causes  begin  to  operate.  Thus  used  in  cases  to  which  it  is  apj^lic- 
able,  cold  serves  as  it  M-ere  to  subtract  something  from  the  efiiciency  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  inflammation,  and  to  regulate,  from  its  very  start,  the  momentum  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  principles,  cold  is  of  great  antiphlogistic  value  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  including  such  as  are  made  in  surgical  opei-ations.  Hei-e, 
commencing  its  emiiloyment  almost  from  the  moment  of  injury,  and  thus  con- 
tinuously moderating  tlie  local  tempeiuture,  Ave  are  enabled  to  restrict  textural 
activity  within  the  limits  of  what  is  just  necessary  foi-  tlie  adhesive  process ;  to 
resti'ict  it  in  degree,  so  that  it  does  not  run  on  to  suppui-ation  or  gangi'ene ;  to 
restiict  it  also  in  extent,  so  that  it  does  not  involve  moi-e  than  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  injured  surface. 

Among  cases  in  which  the  power  of  attaining  these  results  has  more  than   com- 
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nion  importance,  may  be  instanced  the  wounds  of  large  joints,  whether  made  by 
accidental  incision,  or  designed  for  the  removal  of  synovial  concretions.  Under  an 
eflcctive  use  of  cold  (together,  of  course,  with  absolute  immobilisation  of  the  limb) 
many  a  knee-joint  recovers  without  permanent  injury  from  even  some  considerable 
incision. 

Tlie  antiphlogistic  use  of  cold  is  often  turned  to  good  account,  not  ciu'ativcly 
indeed,  but  ret ar datively,  in  cases  (if  not  too  fin-  advanced)  of  sti"angulated  hernia  :  a 
first  taxis  has  been  unsuccessful ;  the  sac  and  bowel  are  beginning  to  inflame  and 
becoming  too  sensitive  for  manipulation;  a  second  surgeon  is  sent  for  to  o[)erate. 
A])plication  of  cold  during  the  hour  or  two  which  may  elapse  before  his  coming,  will 
not  only  prevent  the  development  of  symptoms,  but  often  effect  their  temporary 
reduction  to  a  point  at  which  the  taxis  may  properly  be  tried  again  before  the  knife 
is  had  recourse  to. 

Though  it  be  the  fact  (as  above  stated)  that  in  man}'  internal  inflammations  the 
local  use  of  cold  is  mechanically  difficult  or  impossible,  yet  there  are  otliers  to  whicli 
it  is  applied  with  success.  I  am  told  tliat  in  the  great  hospitals  of  Vienna  and 
Prague,  an  ordinary  treatment  of  peritonitis  is  treatment  by  local  cold  ;  and  it  is 
said  by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  pi-actice  that  the  results  are  of  the  most  satis- 
factory description. 

Local  cooling  for  common  antiphlogistic  purposes  is  well  effected  by  water  of  the 
desired  temperature.  Cloths  thus  wetted  are  spread  over  the  surface  whicli  is  to  be 
acted  on.  It  is  essential  to  the  result  that  these  cloths  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  their  original  low  temperature,  either  by  being  continuously  dripped  upon 
from  a  reservoir  of  cold  water,  or  by  being  very  frequently  changed  or  re- wetted  by 
hand.  Their  surface  meanwhile  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  or,  if  necessarily 
within  bed,  should  have  ample  space  for  evaporation  secured  to  it ;  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  jjrevent  needless  and  uncomfortable  soaking  of  the  patient's  bed 
and  clothing.  As  I'egards  the  temperature  of  water  to  be  employed,  it  may  range, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  from  that  which  the  average  healthy  hand 
feels  to  be  decidedly  cold — say  about  45°  F. — to  the  lowest  above  congelation.  And 
the  maintenance  of  this  temperature  in  a  bed-side  reservoir  of  water  can  be  regulated 
by  ice  or  freezing  mixture.  Every  application  which  the  inflamed  part  recognises  as 
cold  is,  according  to  its  degree,  antiphlogistic  ;  but,  except  in  cases  where  very  rapid 
action  is  required,  the  efficiency  of  the  application  depends  less  on  exti-eme  deo'rees  of 
cold  than  on  the  continuous  and  uniform  operation  of  even  a  moderately  reducino- 
temperature.  Failing  the  continuous  action  of  cold,  cold  is  worse  than  useless.  And 
the  too  frequent  slovenly  nursing  which  lets  water-cloths  remain  for  hours  un wetted, 
or  swaddles  them  up  under  other  coverings,  is  fatal  to  this  method  of  treatment. 
The  surgeon  who  wishes  to  see  what  can  really  be  effected  by  the  continuous  appli- 
cation of  cold,  must  eitlier  bestow  a  little  mechanical  ingenuity  on  the  construction 
of  a  self-acting  irrigator  for  his  patient,  or  must  secure  sucli  scrupulous  attendance 
at  the  bed-side  as  to  render  interruptions  impossible.  Bladders  of  pounded  ice  are 
sometimes  employed,  instead  of  wetted  cloths,  for  the  purpose  of  local  refrigeration  • 
but  the  cold  thus  produced  is  greater  than,  commonly  speaking,  is  necessary,  and 
greater  than  can  for  long  periods  be  continued.  Pei'haps  the  best  use  which  can 
be  made  of  ice  is,  in  certain  cases  of  intense  onset  of  inflammation,  to  make  a  first 
local  impression,  which  minor  degi'ees  of  cold  will  afterwards  maintain. 

[Leaving  the  above  passages  as  they  stood  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  mention  that  since  1860  our  appliances  for  refrigei-ating  inflamed 
parts  have  been  much  improved,  and  the  practice  of  treating  inflammation  by  the 
local  use  of  cold  has  in  consequence  received  very  great  extension.  The  improve- 
ment has  been  mainly  due  to  an  admii'aole  p^per  by  Professor  Esmarch  of  Kiel 
(translated  in  1861  by  Dr.  Montgomery  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society)  On  the  use 
of  Cold  in  Surgery.  This  paper,  besides  showing  the  incomparable  surgical  advan- 
tages which  in  appropriate  cases  can  be  got  by  a  right  use  of  cold,  brought  into 
currency  the  very  simple  but  singularly  convenient  contrivance  of  india-rubber  bags 
for  the  local  application  of  ice;  a  contrivance  which  enables  us  to  make  effective  use 
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of  ice  with  about  as  little  inconvenience  as  would  attach  to  the  employment  of  a 
poultice.  And  having  myself  now  for  the  last  eight  years  habitually  followed  Pro- 
fessor Esmarch's  improvement  in  practice,  I  may  confidently  say  that  he  does  not 
overrate  its  advantages ;  that  applied  in  certain  cases  separately,  and  conjoined  in 
certain  other  cases  with  the  antiseptic  management  of  wounds,  it  very  often  enables 
us  to  get  successful  results  where  of  old  we  .should  commonly  have  had  failure. > 
J.  S.,  1870.] 

Both  as  regards  a  first  decision  to  use  cold  in  the  treatment  of  a  particular  case 
of  inflammation,  and  as  regards  the  time  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  discontinue 
tliis  employment  of  cold,  the  surgeon  may  wisely  consult  the  sensations  of  his  patient. 
Wliile  cold  gives  comfort,  it  almost  ceitainly  does  good ;  while  it  gives  discomfort,  it 
almost  certainly  does  harm. 

ii.)  Whether,  besides  cold,  thei'e  be  other  agents  which  act  as  direct  depressors  of 
textural  change,  and  whicli  may  on  this  piinciple  be  used  as  antagonists  to  the  causes 
of  inflammation,  is  hitherto  very  imperfectly  known.  But  it  seems  probable  that 
the  antiphlogistic  action  of  opium  (and  possibly  of  other  narcotics)  is  somewhat  of 
the  same  kind;  and  the  present  may  therefore  be  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
referring  to  it.  With  opium,  as  with  cold,  our  best  chance  of  doing  good  is  where 
we  can  adopt  the  treatment  almost  as  soon  as  a  cause  of  inflammation  begins  to 
opei-ate ;  where,  for  instance,  after  some  wound,  accidental  or  opeiutive,  we  can  at 
once  bring  our  patient  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  keep  him,  as  long  as 
necessary,  more  or  less  narcotised  by  renewed  doses  of  the  drug.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  often  of  signal  advantage  where  the  peritoneum  has  been  injured;  it 
often  constitutes  the  main  feature  of  after-treatment  in  cases  where  ovarian  tumours 
are  removed  or  csesarian  sections  peiformed,  and  is  often  of  the  utmost  benefit  after 
ojDerations  for  hernia.  Its  utility  iinder  these  circumstances  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  its  indirect  influence  in  preventing  such  muscular  movement  as  might  displace  or 
irritate  the  injured  parts ;  for  the  soporised  patient  does  not  care  to  move  from  one 
fixed  position,  nor  do  his  bowels  care  to  be  performing  their  peristaltic  movements. 
But  it  seems  probable  that  the  same  tranquillising  power  afliects  the  injured  texture 
itself — renders  it,  so  to  speak,  less  percipient  or  more  tolerant  of  injury  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been,  less  disposed  to  undergo  difliise  excitement,  less  apt  to  invite 
increased  determination  of  blood. 

There  are  other  uses  of  opium  only  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  named. 
Where  inflammation  has  received  a  considerable  check  by  depletive  treatment,  and 
fui-ther  measures  of  the  same  kind  are  inadmissible,  opium  often  prevents  the 
textural  excitement  from  rekindling.  Where  (as  is  particularly  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  persons  whose  constitutions  are  damaged  by  irregular  and  exhaustive  modes  of 
life)  inflammation  is  attended  rather  by  nervous  iiTitability  than  by  true  feverish- 
ness  and  vascular  tension,  here,  especially  if  the  inflammation  be  ulcerative  or  gan- 
grenous, opium,  either  alone  or  in  aid  of  any  specific  drug  which  an  existing  specific 
cachexia  requires,  may  be  of  indispensable  value. 

h)  The  practice  of  treating  certain  inflammations  by  counter-irritant  and  other 
DERIVATIVE  measures  is  believed  to  represent  the  application  of  a  pathological  prin- 
ciple. Different  parts  of  the  body  naturally  exercise  a  sort  of  comi^etition  with  each 
other  in  their  several  claims  on  the  blood,  one  part  necessarily  tending  to  i-eceive  less 
in  proportion  as  other  parts  receive  more.  Undoubtedly  to  a  certain  extent  this 
rivalry  is  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  general  circulation  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  for  instance,  any  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  may  diminish  supply 
to  the  kidneys.  But  besides  this  antagonism  eflfected  through  the  general  circulation, 
there  probably  are  antagonisms  of  a  local  character ;  and  parts  which  are  i-espectively 

1  A  still  more  convenient  method  of  applying  cold  will  be  found  in  '  Leiter's  tubes,'  by 
which  a  stream  of  water  of  any  required  temperature  can  be  kept  passing  continuously  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  exposed  surface. — T.  H. 
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supplied  by  diffei'ent  contiguously-iisiiig  branches  of  one  arterial  trunk  seem  specially 
able  tbus  to  antagonise  each  other.  For,  assuming  the  flow  through  an  arterial 
trunk  to  remain  the  same,  one  branch  or  set  of  branches  can  only  transmit  more 
blood,  if  simultaneously  another  branch  or  set  of  brandies  transmit  less ;  and  we 
may  well  conceive  it  to  be  an  imjDortant  fvinetion  of  vasi-motor  nerves  to  provide  for 
the  adjustment  of  this  antagonism,  by  establishing  such  inter-arterial  sympathies 
that  the  relative  opening  of  one  branch  shall  determine  the  relative  closure  of  another. 
As  the  claim  of  each  part  to  receive  less  or  more  blood  is  measured  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  indolent  or  active,  so  to  stimulate  a  part  is  the  sure  way  of  determining 
blood  to  it.  Uhi  sfimuhi.s,  ilhi.c  ajfln:vit,s.  And  thus  by  artificially  irritating  one 
part,  we  may,  it  is  lielieved,  divert  blood  from  another.  The  irritated  part,  attract- 
ing blood  to  itself  through  arteries  which  open  wider  to  facilitate  the  process,  is 
supposed  to  become  increasedly  antagonistic  to  all  parts  which  are  in  arterial 
sympathy  with  it,  including  of  course  any  inflamed  part  which  is  thus  circumstanced  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  succeeds  in  divei'ting  blood  to  itself,  the  arteries  of  these 
latter  parts  are  supposed  to  become  (relatively  speaking)  constricted,  and  the  parts 
themselves  to  be  relieved  from  pressure  of  blood. 

Here,  then,  apparently  is  one  considerable  channel  of  influence  for  counter-ii'ri- 
tant  applications ;  that,  through  inter-arterial  sympathies  which  vasi-motor  nerves 
maintain,  or  conti'ibute  to  maintain,  and  in  some  cases  through  the  general  circulation, 
they  tend  to  divert  blood  from  flowing  into  the  inflamed  part.  And,  so  far  as  the 
local  process  depends  upon  vascular  fulness,  counter-irritant  treatment  may,  under 
certain  qualifications,  be  expected,  on  this  principle,  to  reduce  it. 

But  counter-irritants  may  have  a  value  beyond  this  :  for  probably  it  is  not  only 
as  joint  competitors  for  blood  that  the  several  bodily  parts  influence  one  another's 
life.  Textural  excitability  perhaps  is  not  so  exclusively  local  but  that  in  this  respect 
also  there  may  be  conditions  of  inter-textural  balance;  the  total  excitability  of  the 
body  at  any  given  moment  being  perhaps  of  fixed  amount ;  so  that  with  rega.rd  to 
excitement,  just  as  with  regard  to  blood  supply,  '■  j^lus'  in  one  organ  would  imply 
'  mimes  '  in  another.  Possibly  too  the  nerves  during  counter-irritation  may  operate 
in  other  ways  than  through  arterial  contractility  to  modify  the  vital  actions  of  parts 
which  counter-irritation  is  intended  to  relieve.  These  possibilities  deserve  to  be 
borne  in  mind ;  lest,  relying  too  exclusively  on  the  derivative  element  in  counter-irri- 
tation, we  should  unduly  ignore  methods  of  treatment  which  seem  to  require  other 
principles  for  their  explanation. 

i.  Surgical  appliances  of  the  class  under  consideration  are  of  three  grades  of  in- 
tensity. The  most  intense  is  illustrated  when  by  caustic  potash,  or  hot  iron,  or 
burning  moxa,  we  make  a  slough  of  skin  ;  or  when,  by  running  a  seton  under  some 
inches  of  integument,  we  establish  a  track  of  subcutaneous  suppuration ;  as  is  often 
done  (and  now  chiefly  in  the  form  of  caustic  issue)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  or 
of  the  spine,  where  cancellous  bone  structure  is  chronically  inflamed  and  carious.  A 
spcond  grade  is  illustrated  by  the  various  agents  which  cause  vesication  or,  if  they 
be  more  sparingly  used,  desquamation  of  the  skin;  as  when  we  apply  various 
preparations  of  cantharides,  iodine,  or  mustai-d,  to  the  integument  of  the  chest  with 
the  object  of  relieving  some  pulmonary  or  cardiac  inflammation.  A  third  is  illustra- 
ted (where  perhaps  the  illustration  is  not  always  looked  for)  in  the  action  of  common 
poultices ;  as  when,  on  account  of  a  whitlow,  we  envelope  the  whole  hand  and  wrist 
in  a  poultice,  and  thus  solicit  from  tlie  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  into  collateral  circula- 
tion a  share  of  the  blood  which  before  was  being  so  partially  distributed  that  every 
beat  of  the  heart  was  felt  as  a  throb  in  the  finger. 

The  more  intense  forms  of  counter-irritant  treatment  are  so  painful  that  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  be  critical  as  to  their  value.  And  it  deserves  more  general 
notice  than  it  has  yet  received,  that  some  of  the  most  accui^ate  clinical  observers  of 
the  day  are  [)rofoundly  sceptical  on  this  subject.  In  various  cases  of  thoracic  inflam- 
mation, for  instance,  where  thousands  of  practitioners  employ  blistering  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  unsui'passed  authority  of  Pi-ofessor  Skoda  pronounces  such  treatment 
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to  be  always  powerless  for  good,  though  sometimes  powerful  for  harm.  And  pro- 
bably a  large  proportion  of  treatment  by  long-continued  setons  and  issues  has  sub- 
sisted, less  from  any  sure  knowledge  of  its  doing  good,  than  as  a  remnant  of  the  old 
belief  that  morbid  humours  could  thus  be  set  running  from  the  body.  Assuredly 
the  whole  subject  requires  careful  clinical  I'econsideration  ;  towards  which,  in  this 
place,  only  two  suggestions  are  offered. 

In  the  first  place,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  blistering,  there  is  a 
source  of  fallacy  against  which  the  student  will  do  well  to  guard  himself.  Not 
every  cutaneous  inflammation  excited  for  surgical  purposes  is  intended  to  be  counter- 
irritant  and  derivative.  There  are  cases  (presently  to  be  again  adverted  to)  where 
it  acts  simply  as  a  further  stimulant  to  the  part  originally  inflamed.  When,  for 
instance,  we  apply  strong  blistering  fluid  directly  over  a  knee-joint  with  chronic 
inflammatory  effusion,  the  action  of  the  irritant  propagates  itself,  in  lessening  degrees, 
through  the  intervening  small  thickness  of  parts,  and  sensibly  affects  the  synovial 
surface  ;  where  frequently  at  first  it  causes  some  increase  of  effusion  ;  and  where  at 
any  rate  the  desired  removal  of  fluid  only  begins  when  the  super-indu.ced  excitement 
has  begun  to  subside.  And  it  is  by  reason  of  this  action  that,  with  regard  to  super- 
ficial parts,  blistering,  if  it  does  not  resolve  their  inflammation,  commonly  determines 
them  to  suppurate  :  a  fact,  sometimes  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ingui- 
nal buboes,  where  it  may  happen  that  blistering  is  deliberately  used  in  order  to  force 
this  alternative  on  the  part,  and,  either  by  one  way  or  the  other,  to  bring  the 
inflammation  to  a  close. 

Similarly,  we  may  sometimes  be  proceeding  rather  too  drastically  when  we  blister 
the  walls  of  the  visceral  cavities.  I  have  often  seen  cerebral  distress  appear  to  be 
much  aggravated  by  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  scalp  :  and  it  has  happened 
in  making  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  patient  to  whose  abdomen  a  blister  has 
been  applied,  to  find  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdommal  wall  a  red  patch  (probably 
of  more  injected  muscular  substance  seen  through  the  peritoneum)  corresponding  to 
the  area  of  blistei'ed  skin, 

In  the  second  place,  it  deserves  full  tiial  whether  every  intense  and  consequently 
painful  form  of  counter-iiTitation  might  not  be  superseded  by  the  emplo^^ment  of 
other  means,  less  intense,  but  more  extensively  applied ;  whether,  for  instance,  ten 
inches  of  poultice  may  not  be  equ.ivalent  to  three  inches  of  blister,  or  to  one  inch  of 
issue.  For  probably  among  the  agencies  now  spoken  of  there  is  none  to  which  we 
can  look  with  better  grounded  confidence  than  to  the  diffuse  local  action  of  warmth, 
as  supplied  by  poultices  and  fomentations ;  particularly  when  it  can  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  affect  a  surface  of  skin  very  greatly  larger  than  the  quantity  of  inflamed 
texture  Avhich  we  desire  to  relieve. 

In  many  chronic — probably  also  in  some  acute — inflammations,  especially  in 
those  which  arise  from  catching  cold,  or  are  associated  with  gout  or  chronic  rheu- 
matism, the  excitement  of  the  entire  skin  by  baths  of  hot  air  or  hot  vapour  is  often 
of  the  most  striking  and  immediate  benefit.  And  though  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
result  of  the  exterior  heat  is  probably  something  more  than  mere  blood-derivation  to 
the  skin,  yet  not  the  less  on  that  account  are  they  important  illustrations  of  counter- 
stimulant  treatment. 

Pending  the  better  settlemeiat  of  what  is  doubtful  in  the  present  subject,  there 
are  cautions  which  every  one  admits  to  be  necessary  if  the  counter-irritant  treatment 
of  inflammation  is  to  succeed  according  to  its  intention.  In  proportion,  namely,  as 
the  counter-irritants  which  we  employ  are  of  severe  local  action,  we  must  take  care — 
first,  that  they  be  not  so  applied  as  to  involve  the  inflamed  part  in  their  direct 
irritant  operation ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  be  not  so  applied  as  to  aggravate  any 
existing  febrile  disturbance. 

ii.  It  remains  to  be  stated  that  there  are  derivatives  which  are  not  counter- 
stimulant.  The  abstraction  of  a  very  few  ounces  of  blood  from  the  vicinity  of  an 
inflamed  part  often  gives  relief  which  apparently  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  any 
effect  produced  on  the  general  circulation.     And  there  seems  no  way  of  accounting 
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for  this  result,  unless  the  action  be  regarded  (on  the  piincijjles  already  suggested)  as 
a  derivation  of  blood  effected  through  inter-arterial  sympathy. 

Local  blood-letting  is  eifected  by  leeches  or  cupping ;  ^  of  which  methods  each 
has  its  advantages ;  leeches,  that  they  are  commonly  less  foi'midable  and  admit  of 
being  more  universally  applied ;  cupping,  that,  if  the  abstiuction  of  blood  is  to  be 
large,  its  quantity  can  thus  be  more  exactly  regulated.  It  is  also  believed  that 
cupping  exerts  its  influence  through  a  greater  thickness  of  tissue ;  and  that  if  we 
wish,  for  instance,  to  affect  the  kidneys,  we  can  better  attain  our  object  by  cupping 
than  by  leeching  the  loins.  Small  local  abstractions  of  blood  are  proper  for  in- 
numerable cases  in  which  general  blood-letting  (as  requiring  to  be  much  more 
copious  in  oixler  to  produce  the  same  local  result)  would  be  wrong  or  even  danger- 
ous. And  in  cases  where  recourse  is  had  to  general  blood-letting,  sometimes  local 
blood-letting  is  thought  desirable  as  an  adjunct. 

For  the  objects  of  local  blood-letting  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be 
drawn  actually  from  the  part  which  is  inflamed  :  to  draw  blood  from  the  neighbourhood 
answers  oui-  pui'pose  :  and  indeed,  whei-e  it  is  possible  to  a-pply  leeches  directly  to  an 
inflamed  te.xture,  the  results  are  not  always  as  satisfactory  as  where  some  uninflamed 
texture  intervenes.  It  seems  veiy  questionable  whether  inflammation  of  lymphatic 
glands  is  ever  benefitted  by  leeching;  indeed,  in  some  cases  the  evil  is  undoubtedly 
aggravated.  In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  less  advantage  is  got  by  applying,  at 
once  and  for  all,  any  given  large  number  of  leeches,  than  by  applying  fewer  leeches 
several  times  in  succession  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  ;  a  method  which  (in  aid 
of  other  necessary  treatment)  often  seems  particularly  useful  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  breast  and  testicle. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  section,  dry-cupping 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  By  this  procedure,  and  others  which  resemble  it,  we  can 
effect  temporary  derivations  of  blood,  without  at  the  same  time  depleting  or  counter- 
ii-ritating  our  patient.  And  there  may  be  cases  for  which  this  unmixed  derivatory 
treatment  is  more  suitable  than  local  bleeding  or  blistering. 

[iii.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  it  has  been  alleged  by 
different  practitioners  that  in  certain  cases  of  inflammation  great  results  may  be 
obtained  by  directly  impeding  the  afilux  of  blood  to  the  part.  Professor  Campbell 
of  ISTew  Orleans,  who  during  the  Amei-ican  civil  war  was  consulting  surgeon  to  the 
Georgia  Hospital,  Richmond,  has  published,  as  illustrating  this  law,  several  cases  of 
gun-shot  wound  of  an  extremity  ;  where  accidentally,  because  of  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, he  was  obliged,  during  severe  inflammation  of  the  limb,  to  tie  the  main 
ai'tery,  and  did  so,  not  on  Guthrie's  plan  of  dipping  into  the  wound,  but  on  Hunter's 
plan,  as  though  foi-  aneurism  ;  and  the  Hunterian  operation,  he  says,  '  was  chosen 
with  the  distinct  end  in  view  of  combating  and  checking  if  possible  the  destructive 
progress,  and  in  some  the  septic  tendency  of  the  inflammation.  In  all  of  these  the 
pain,  the  swelling,  and  the  turgescence  were  almost  immediately  relieved,  and  the 
most  remarkable  change  was  soon  presented,  as  seen  in  the  character  of  the  discharo-es.' 
And  he  maintains  '  that  no  hand,  wrist,  forearm,  or  elbow,  no  foot,  ankle,  leg,  or 
knee,  should  ever  be  amputated  for  excessive  or  destructive  inflammation — especially 
those  cases  resulting  fi'om  traumatic  causes,  without  resorting,  whenever  the  state  of 
the  patient  will  admit  of  it,  to  a  pi'cvious  experimental  ligation  of  the  artery  supply- 
ing the  affected  region.'  Professor  Vanzetti  of  Padua,  who  advocates  the  treatment  of 
aneurism  by  continuous  digital  compression  of  the  artery,  has  recommended  the  same 
method  for  conti'olling  temporarily  the  afflux  of  blood  to  inflamed  parts ;  and  the 
plan  seems  to  have  been  followed  with  success  in  Paris,  and  on  a  large  scale  in 
Prague,  as  well  as  in  his  own  hands.  In  England,  for  tlie  same  end,  and  with 
satisfactory  results,  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  one  case  used  compres- 
sion, and  Mr.  Maunder,  of  the  London  Hospital,  applied  a  ligature,  to  the  artery  ^ 
J.  S.  1870.] 

^  The  practice  of  openiiifr  a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  with  a  view  to  relieve  inflam- 
mations of  the  eye,  has  probahlv  now  fallen  into  deserved  disuse. 
Vol.  L  '  E 
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(c)  Depletory  treatment  includes  the  oldest  and  many  of  the  most  familiar  anti- 
phlogistic measures — blood-letting,  purging,  vomiting,  and  starving. 

i.  Blood-letting,  almost  beyond  any  curative  agent,  has  had  strange  vicissitudes  of 
repute ;  sometimes  judged  to  be  the  one  cure  for  inflammation,  sometimes  I'egarded 
as  the  deadliest  aggravator  of  what  is  dangerous  in  the  disease.  Reasonable  observers 
of  this  discord  have  believed  that  it  must  be  more  apparent  than  real ;  that  the  in- 
flammation spoken  of  at  one  time  as  cured  by  bleeding  cannot  but  be  difierent  from 
the  inflammation  spoken  of  at  another  time  as  rendered  fatal  by  bleeding.  And 
especially  Sir  T.  Watson  (always  as  candid  towards  the  opinions  of  others  as  he  is 
Enlightened  and  thoughtful  in  his  own)  has  strongly  stated  his  belief  that  '  there  are 
waves  of  time  through  which  the  sthenic  and  asthenic  characters  of  disease  prevail 
in  succession.'  Probably  this  is  the  fact.  But  also  it  is  certain  that  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  good  or  harm  of  bleeding  in  inflammation  have  not,  by  any  means 
exclusively,  been  differences  between  one  time  and  another :  for  contemporaries, 
living  under  the  same  sky,  and  practising  in  the  same  year  on  the  same  disease,  have 
waged  controversy  on  the  subject ;  and  not  infrequently  it  has  seemed  probable  that 
medical  juries,  inquesting  any  given  dead  patient,  would  divide  in  equal  numbers 
whether  much  bleeding  or  little  bleeding  had  killed  the  man.  '  Neither  to  exclude 
bleeding,  nor  to  bleed  in  excess  of  the  present  necessity — so  to  bleed  as  to  secure  the 
advantages  of  the  remedy  and  to  avoid  its  disadvantages,'  here,  says  Sir  T.  Watson, 
is  'the  accredited  practice  and  the  precept  of  all  teachers.'  To  estimate  that '  present 
necessity '  is  the  art  of  the  skilled  practitioner,  treating  each  case  according  to  its 
own  particular  claims ;  an  art  which  cannot  be  learnt  except  at  the  bedside  of  the 
sick,  and  towards  which,  in  the  present  place,  only  some  general  suggestions  can  be 
offered. 

It  is  scai'cely  needful  to  say  that  local  nutritive  changes  are  powerfully  affected 
by  loss  of  blood  from  the  general  circulation.  Occasionally  it  happens,  during  some 
process  of  repair,  that  a  large  accidental  haemorrhage  occurs — as,  for  instance,  from  a 
stump  which,  having  at  first  been  sloughy,  has  cleansed  itself  and  is  healing  by 
granulation  at  the  time  when  its  main  artery  gives  way ;  and  in  any  such  case  we 
are  able  to  observe  how  tjsw»rTTp£;hivj  dTe4Dcal  action  is  arrested,  how  the  granulations 
shrink,  and  how  for  ^^^j Vl;ay s  {n  •cn6~^p^^^it  survive)  the  stump  looks  almost  as 
though  it  did  not  h^^g  to  a  living5bdy.'^«58mt  because  this  kind  of  depletion  can  so 
suddenly  stop  the  /i^ons  .of  .renair,  it  doeS^^mot  therefore  follow  that  it  can  with 
equal  facility  stop  kll  thax  wenv^M  18f^op  i^  any  given  inflammatory  process;  or 
that  blood-letting  i^li  antiphlo"istic  in  thavyriconditional  sense  which  is  implied  in 
some  arguments  respes^iiig  Jt.^^^nBljefison^hat  '  if  we  could  completely  command 
the  supply  of  blood  to  a  pJn«t,jJij^^|^,g^««ged  action  might  be  etifectually  controlled  or 
arrested,'  cannot  even  in  speculation  be  admitted  without  some  reserve.  The 
prudent  practitioner  will  incline  to  remember  John  Hunter's  terse  statement  of  the 
meaning  of  all  local  determinations  of  blood — '  Action  creates  the  necessity  for  sup- 
port, and  supplies  it ; '  and  I'egarding  inflammatory  hypersemia  as  but  the  symptom  and 
legitimate  consequence  of  an  existing  textural  excitement,  he  will  doubt  as  to  the 
expediency  of  striking  with  much  abruptness  at  the  continuity  of  this  natural  depen- 
dence. For  if  the  entire  circulatory  system  could  gi-adually  be  drained  of  its  contents, 
would  not  the  inflamed  part  of  the  body  be  the  last  of  all  to  become  bloodless?  would 
it  not  to  the  last  remain  relatively  congested  ?  woiild  it  not  be  more  prone  than  other 
parts  to  fall  into  gangrene  from  anaemia  1 

Practically,  all  impartial  observers  seem  noAv  to  agree  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand  there  are  inflammations  which  bleeding  can  relieve,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  inflammations  which  every  act  of  depletion,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  increase. 

^  See  New  Sydenham  Society's  Biennial  Betrospect  of  Medicine  and  Sihrge7-y  for  1867-8, 
pp.  284  et  seq. 

^  'Blood  is  the  material  by  which  the  increased  action  of  the  part  is  maintained.  In 
the  figurative  language,  which  the  obviously  increased  heat  lias  suggested,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  the  fuel  by  which  the  fire  is  kept  up.  If  we  could  completely  command  the  supply  of 
blood,  the  increased  action  might  be  efiectually  controlled  or  arrested.' — Lawrence  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1844,  p.  182. 
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And  the  obvious  inference  from  this  f:\ct  is  one  which  certainly  pathology  would 
sanction,  that  the  therapeutical  value  of  blood-letting  does  not  so  much  consist  in  its 
directly  controlling  inflammatory  excitement,  as  in  its  controlling  some  condition 
which  may  or  may  not  be  concomitant. 

The  condition  which  in  this  point  of  view  deserves  especial  notice  is  that  state  of 
the  circulatory  system  which  (often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  *  vascular  tension  ')  is 
characterised  by  a  hard  pulse.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  as  pai't  of  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  an  inflamed  part  is  able  to  attract  so  much  blood  to  itself,  that,  in 
proportion  as  arteries  going  to  the  focus  of  inflammation  dilate  themselves,  collateral 
arteries  become  more  or  less  constricted.  When  inflammation  of  any  magnitude 
occurs  in  strong  and  otherwise  healthy  subjects,  this  sympathetic  phenomenon 
difiiises  itself  widely  over  the  body  ;  the  arteries  generally  (in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  inflamed  part)  getting,  by  contraction  of  their  circular  fibres,  into  a  more  or  less 
rigid  state  of  reduced  calibre  :  a  state  during  which  the  heart's  action  (being  of  not 
less  than  noi'mal  force)  gives  to  the  arterial  pulse  its  morbid  quality  of  hardness. 
This  quality  of  hardness  in  the  general  arterial  pulse  is  therefore,  according  to  its 
different  degrees,  a  standard  for  estimating  the  pressure  which  an  inflamed  part 
sustains  from  the  heart's  action,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  pressui-e  may  be  aggi-a- 
vating  the  local  disorder.  Eurther,  it  is  a  symptom  which  is  directly  controlled  by 
bleeding,  and  which  probably  never  has  considerable  development  except  in  cases 
where  bleeding  can  be  borne  without  injury.  Generally  speaking  then,  it  seems  that 
any  inflammation  accompanied  by  hardness  of  pulse  is  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the 
abstraction  of  so  much  blood  as  shall  remove  this  sign  of  vascular  tension ;  that 
bleeding  (or  some  equivalent  measure)  becomes  necessary  in  proportion  as  such  an 
inflammation  affects  important  organs  or  caiises  urgent  distress ;  ^  and  that,  employed 
on  these  principles,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  attempting  to  exsanguinate  and 
starve  the  inflamed  part,  blood-letting  is  an  important  resource  in  the  treatment  of 
severe  inflammations. 

Ahvays  before  having  recourse  to  bleeding  we  must  remember  that  its  effects 
will  be  more  than  momentary.  Blood  cannot  renew  itself  off'-hand ;  and,  while  it 
remains  scanty,  all  actions  of  repair  are  enfeebled.  Therefore,  in  proportion  as  the 
patient's  illness  is  likely  to  be  protracted  and  exhaustive,  the  surgeon  will  be  chary 
of  bleeding  for  any  inflammation  which  he  can  affect  by  less  long-acting  remedies. 
Especially  he  will  hesitate  to  bleed  for  imflammations  which  depend  on  dyscrasial 
states,  and,  above  all,  for  those  which  depend  on  the  infection  of  morbid  poisons. 
Nor  of  course  will  he  lightly  bleed  for  inflammations,  even  though  severe,  if  they  be 
of  compai'atively  unimportant  organs.  Moreovei',>it'is  not  conceivable  that  bleeding 
can  ever  be  wanted  where  ulceiution  or  gangrene  is  iii  progress.  And  the  delirium 
of  inflammatory  fever  is  in  itself  no  reason  foi-  bleeding. 

ii.  Purgatives  are  in  this  country  veiy  largely  (perhaps  somewhat  extravagantly) 
used  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  inflammations.  Proportionately  to  the  fluid  dis- 
charges occasioned  by  them,  they  act,  like  blood-letting,  in  relief  of  vascular  tension  ; 
and  often  perhaps  all  the  more  so,  because,  besides  reducing  the  volume  of  the 
circulation,  they  may  act  (for  instance,  with  regard  to  encephalitis)  in  a  somewhat 
counter-irritant  and  derivative  way.  But  this  is  not  the  total  of  their  antiphlogistic 
action.  For,  since  the  purged  bowels  discharge  albumen  as  well  as  water,  the  blood 
is  to  some  extent  impoverished  by  purging.  And  further,  since  the  intestinal 
surface  is  a  great  emunctory  for  some  effete  matters,  pui-ging  (as  will  presently 
again  be  mentioned)  has  an  important  place  among  febrifuge  remedies.  It  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  assign  a  relfitive  value  to  these  diffei'ent  elements  in  the  anti- 
phlogistic action  of  purgative  medicines ;  but  provisionally  we  know  that  purging, 
in  its  compound  influence,  is  effective  against  many  inflammations.     A  sufficient 

^  The  peculiarities  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  render  the  linig,  when  its  substance  is 
inflamed,  more  apt  than  other  oi'gans  to  be  embarrassed  by  fulness  of  the  circulation  ;  and  in 
cases  of  traumatic  pleuro-pneumonia,  a  given  amount  of  hardness  of  pulse  may  he  rendered 
much  more  significant  by  the  presence  of  considerable  d^spncBa. 
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dose  of  some  mercmial,  followed  after  some  six  hours  or  more  hy  our  old-fashioned 
'  black  dose,'  is  a  convenient  way  of  getting  an  antiphlogistic  result.  And  in  cases 
where  almost  continuous  bowel-action  is  desii-able  (as,  for  instance,  often  in  cases  of 
encephalitis  after  injury)  this  kind  of  proceeding  may  be  repeated  on  many  sviccessive 
or  alternate  days.  In  the  few  instances  where  sudden  drastic  purgi'ng  is  desired, 
croton  oil  (which  needs  not  exclude  mercuiy)  may  be  had  recourse  to.  And  there 
are  other  cases,  though  probably  not  where  purging  is  meant  for  a  depletive  remedy, 
where  the  patient  requires  more  cordial  treatment,  and  the  compound  tincture  of 
I'hubarb  is  eligible. 

iii.  With  respect  to  starvation  as  a  part  of  depletive  treatment,  but  little  needs 
be  said.  Active  depletion  on  the  one  hand,  and  supply  of  nourishment  on  the  other, 
are  influences  in  mutual  opposition ;  and,  in  proportion  as  depletive  measures  are 
thought  necessary,  food  must  for  the  time  be  thought  superfluous.  And  thus  in  all 
grave  cases  of  inflammation  the  patient  instinctively  settles  the  thing  for  himself : 
incapable  of  taking  a  morsel  of  food,  at  any  time  when  he  is  properly  being  bled ; 
and,  at  the  utmost,  not  capable  of  hunger  at  any  time  when  he  is  j)roperly  being 
depleted  by  purging.  Therefore  in  this  respect  the  surgeon  has  little  more  to  do 
than  to  warn  the  patient's  friends  against  injudiciously  pressing  him  to  take  food. 
In  cases  where  the  fullest  effects  of  depletion  are  desired,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
patient's  drink  should  exceed  the  innuti'itiveness  of  pure  water. 

iv.  The  antiphlogistic  action  of  certain  emp.tic  and  naitseant  drugs  appears  in  part 
very  much  to  resemble  the  action  of  blood-letting.  Under  the  action  of  full  doses  of 
.antimony,  for  instance,  the  pulse,  till  vomiting  occurs,  becomes  progressively  quicker 
and  feebler,  till  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  it  then  almost  instantly  changes 
its  character,  becoming  fuller  and  much  less  i-apid,  but  retaining  a  marked  quality  of 
softness  ;  and  during  this  state,  in  which  any  pre-existing  vascular  tension  is  for  the 
time  effectually  removed,  there  is  greatly  increased  action  of  the  skin,  increased 
secretion  of  urine,  and  increased  discharge  from  the  bowels.^  If  the  inflammation 
with  which  we  are  dealing  is  one  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  with  very  marked  pain- 
fulness  (as,  for  instance,  that  which  occasions  common  ear-ache),  we  find  that  it  is 
now,  perhaps  permanently,  i-elieved  ;  that  in  the  great  vascular  relaxation  which  has 
taken  place,  the  little  local  hypeisemia  has  ceased  to  exist.  And  in  more  consider- 
able inflammations,  the  relief,  if  less  complete,  is  often  not  less  striking.  Moreover, 
by  renewed  small  doses  of  the  drug  (which  now  probably  will  not  produce  vomiting) 
the  relaxed  state  of  the  arterial  system  can  be  maintained,  and  inflamed  parts  can 
thus  be  continuously  kept  with  all  the  advantages  of  lessened  vascular  tension. 
Besides  these  advantages  relative  to  the  distribution  of  blood,  there  probably  are 
other  ways  in  which  antimony  serves  to  i-educe  acute  inflammation,  and  some  of 
these  will  hei'eafter  be  referred  to.  The  student  who  wishes  fully  to  appreciate  what 
can  be  done  by  this  method  of  treatment  should  observe  it  in  medical  as  well  as  in 
surgical  cases ;  and  perhaps  especially  he  should  observe  it  in  cases  of  pneumonia, 
since  it  was  here  tliat  fifty  years  ago  the  Italian  contro-stimolanti  first  established  its 
great  antiphlogistic  virtues.  But  many  ordinary  surgical  cases  will  suffice  to  show 
him  its  power ;  severe  cases  of  acute  orchitis,  for  instance,  where  the  symptoms 
commonly  yield  with  great  i-apidity  to  moderate  antimonial  treatment.  Antimony, 
like  bleeding,  is  distinctively  applicable  to  such  inflammations  as  are  acute,  commenc- 
ing, accompanied  with  vascular  tension,  and  occurring  m  unenfeebled  subjects. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  antimony  are  equally  possessed  by  ipecacuan,  and  at 
the  onset  of  many  inflammations,  especially  when  we  are  dealing  with  children,  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuan  is  often  a  very  convenient  way  of  making  a  general  impression 
on  the  vascular  system.  But  as  regards  any  ulterior  use  of  the  drug,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  ipecacuan  possesses  the  antiphlogistic  powers  of  antimony  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  this  disadvantage,  that  after-doses  are  less  easily  borne  without 
producing  renewed  vomiting. 

^  Comp.  Ackermann,  quoted  by  Claras  in  Heilmittellehre. 
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{d)  Although  inliammatoiy  fever  be  but  a  symptom  and  consequence  of  the  local 
disease,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  blood  is  entirely  passive  in  the  process. 
For  the  blood,  not  less  than  the  tissvies,  contains  declining  material ;  and  we  may 
well  conceive  it  to  be  the  case  that  this  material  or  some  ))art  of  it  gets  infected  by 
the  inflaming  tissue,  or  gets  thrown  into  change  by  the  greater  heat  of  its  men- 
struum, and,  if  so,  contributes,  both  in  respect  of  temperature  and  in  respect  of 
excretable  products,  to  the  signs  of  general  febrility.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  in- 
Hiimmatory  fever  would  be  capable  of  re-acting  injiu-iously  on  the  inflamed  part,  and 
would  on  this  account  require  treatment.  But,  even  if  it  be  not  the  case,  there  are 
other  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  febrifuge  treatment  may  be  service- 
able ;  since  probably  the  circulating  blood,  in  proportion  as  its  febrile  tempeiuture  is 
reduced  and  its  effete  ingredients  are  eliminated,  becomes  more  and  more  capable  of 
contributing  (by  equalisation  of  effect)  to  reduce  the  local  heat  and  to  absoi-b  the 
waste-products  of  inflammation. 

As  regards  our  known  means  of  febrifuge  treatment,  it  must  first  be  noticed 
that  all  depletive  measures  tend  to  reduce  the  tempei'ature  of  the  blood.  During 
inanition,  thei-e  is  a  pi-ogressive  lowei'ing  of  tempei'atui-e ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this 
cooling  (as  Chossat's  classical  experiments  have  shown)  that  stai"vation  at  last  pro- 
duces unconsciousness  and  death.  Marshall  Hall's  researches  on  the  effects  of 
blood-letting  have  shown  that  during  slow  exsanguination  of  the  body  there  is  the 
same  decline  of  temperature. 

i.  To  some  extent  the  temperature  of  the  blood  can  be  I'educed  by  other  than 
depletive  treatment.  Digitalis,  for  instance,  under  many  conditions  of  disease,  will, 
by  lowering  the  pulse,  reduce  the  heat  of  the  body ;  but  it  seems  certain  '  that  where 
active  inflammation  exists,  the  pulse-i'etarding  action  of  digitalis  is  by  no  means 
easily  or  uniformly  obtained  ;  and  the  use  of  the  drug  in  large  doses  requires  so  much 
watchfulness  that,  under  this  limitation,  little  recourse  can  be  had  to  it. 

ii.  Effectually  and  universally  the  tempei-ature  of  the  blood  can  be  reduced  by 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  body  to  coZfZ  ah-  or  cold  water.  The  former  influence  is 
made  useful  in  cases  of  febiility,  when  we  order  the  sick-room  to  be  kept  cool,  and 
the  patient  (unless  we  are  treating  him  with  diaphoretics)  to  be  bvit  slightly  covered 
with  clothing.  The  latter  influence  is  available  in  the  form  of  baths  or  affusions ; 
i-especting  the  febrifuge  value  of  which  in  surgical  practice,  it  is  hitherto,  from  the 
absence  of  sufficient  data,  not  possible  to  speak  with  confidence.  It  is  of  course 
evident  that,  with  many  sui'gical  fevers,  there  would  be  local  conditions  which  might 
I'eader  it  practically  impossible  (even  if,  on  other  grounds,  it  were  desirable)  to  im- 
mei'se  the  patient  in  a  bath,  or  to  affuse  his  entire  body  with  watei-.  But  the 
student,  whilfe  mindful  of  this  probable  restriction  in  respect  of  surgical  cases,  ought 
to  be  informed  of  the  very  decided  febrifuge  powers  which,  abstiactedly  speaking, 
belong  to  the  method  of  treatment.  Especially  it  deserves  notice  that  prolonged 
immersion  in  water  which  commonly  would  not  be  called  cold,  even  in  water  as 
warm  as  95°  F.,  may  be  made  the  means  of  reducing  febrile  temperature.^ 

iii.  A  remaining  important  object  of  febrifuge  treatment  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
promote  the  due  exci'etion  of  those  waste-products  which  in  part  probably  aiise 
within  the  febrile  blood,  and  in  part  accrue  to  it  from  the  disorganisation  of  the  in- 
flamed textures.  The  tendency  of  these  products,  as  they  become  eliminable,  is 
chiefly  to  the  intestinal  canal  and  to  the  kidneys,  and  theii-  final  discharge  from  the 
l^ody  can  be  assisted  in  the  one  direction  by  laxative  medicines  (which  need  not  be  of 
the  moi'C  depletive  kind)  and  in  the  other  direction  by  dihient  drinks.  The  moie 
latent  part  of  the  eliminative  process  which  is  prior  to  the  act  of  excretion  can  also, 
it  appears,  be  aided  by  treatment :  vxUer,  which  the  febrile  patient  so  thirsts  for,  is 
itself  an  effectual  mover  of  those  chemical  changes  which  eventuate  in  excretion  ; 

'  See  Olaiu.s's  Heihnittellehre,  edit.  18G0,  pp.  597,  G03.  And  compare  Spielmanii,  Dcs 
Modifications  de  la  Temperature  animate  dans  les  Maladies  f^hriles  aiyu'es  et  chroniques. 
Strasburg,  1856. 

-  This  is  well  slwAvn  in  one  of  the  cases  whicli  Dr.  Armitage  (in  Iiis  instructive  little 
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and  alkalies,  which  iVoiii  time  immemorial  have  enjoyed  a  febrifuge  reputation,  are, 
in  the  same  respect,  peiliaps  the  most  useful  adjuncts  which  the  pharmacopoeia  can 
supply.  The  unlimited  allowance  of  soda-water  or  potash-water  is  a  method  of 
treatment  which  the  febrile  patient  commonly  finds  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable, 
and  which  ]jrobably  does  as  much  as  can  usefully  be  done  to  facilitate  the  chemical 
clearing  of  his  blood.  In  some  cases  of  inflammatory  fever — perhaps  especially  in 
cases  of  erysipelas — it  seems  that  ammoaia  has  particular  advantages,  as  it  is  said 
also  to  have  in  the  treatment  of  eri;ptive  fevers.  It  may  be  given  either  alone  or 
together  with  the  fixed  alkalies.' 

Both  mercui'y  and  antimony  belong  to  the  class  of  medicines  which  simultaneously 
increase  several  dischai-ges  from  the  body,  and  which  (it  is  hence  presumed)  promote 
declensive  change  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  They  too,  in  small  repeated  doses,  are 
often  used  to  fvilfil  a  mere  febrifuge  intention ;  but  unless  there  be  special  reasons 
for  employing  drugs  which  also  are  depletive  and  depressing,  they  probably,  for  the 
present  purpose,  are  not  preferable  to  alkalies. 

(e)  The  cases  are  but  few  where  an  inflamed  part,  not  containing  pus  or  sloughs, 
is  cut  into  for  the  mere  relief  of  vascular  tension.  In  case  of  severe  purulent  oph- 
thalmia it  used  to  be  deemed  good  to  incise  the  swollen  conjunctiva ;  ^  and  in 
some  cases  of  throat-inflammation,  it  was  advised  to  scarify  the  surface  of  the  tonsils 
and  soft  palate ;  but  these  expedients  are  of  very  doubtful  advantage.  If  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  texture  be  difiusing  itself  widely  and  rapidly 
from  a  first  focus  of  intenser  action,  where  still  the  inflammation  runs  high,  here, 
even  though  as  yet  there  be  no  pus  or  slough,  a  fi'ee  incision  of  the  most  inflamed 
pai-t  often  seems  to  relieve  the  remainder,  and  perhaps  sometimes  averts  what  other- 
wise would  be  a  considerable  destruction  of  tissue. 

Pressure^  which  often  has  been  recommended,  and  often  very  injuriously  tried  in 
the  treatment  of  sundry  acute  inflammations,  is  probably  now  used  only  in  one  such 
case — namely,  in  that  of  orchitis ;  where  perhaps  it  may  be,  that  the  quantity  of 
serous  efiiision  which  the  tunica  vaginalis  contains  renders  surgical  pressure  more 
tolerable,  because  more  uniform,  than  we  can  elsewhere  I'ender  it.  In  common  cases 
of  gonorrhceal  orchitis,  a  patient  who  cannot  or  will  not  keep  his  bed  may  move 
about  with  comparative  impunity  (especially  when  a  first  good  impression  has  been 
made  by  other  treatment)  if  the  swelling  be  firmly  and  quite  evenly  compressed  by 
an  application  of  adhesive  strapping.  In  chronic  inflammations,  treatment  by 
pressure  is  more  extensively  applicable  :  not  only  in  those  where  (as  in  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremity)  it  antagonises  the  mechanical  causes  of  the  complaint ; 
but  likewise  in  othei^s  (such  as  chronic  inflammation  of  lymph-glands,  and  most 
especially  chronic  inflammation  of  the  breast)  in  which  the  disease  is  not  mechanically 
caiised.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  pressure  exerts  considerable  influence  in  pro- 
curing the  removal  of  morbid  tumefaction  :  an  influence  which  doubtless  is  not 
exclusively  due  to  its  power  of  relieving  the  blood-vessels. 

{f)  There  are  certain  cases  of  inflammation — cases  which  at  present  do  not 
admit  of  being  well  explained,  where,  irrespectively  of  any  known  cause,  the  process 
goes  on  by  a  soit  of  local  habit,  as  though  the  morbid  action  of  to-day  were  a  cause 
for  the  moi'bid  action  of  to-morrow.     And,  with  reference  to  many  of  such  cases, 

volume  on  Hydropathy  in  Acute  Disease)  describes  as  having  been  treated  by  him  under 
Professor  Traube  in  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Berlin.  A  female  typhus-patient,  having  a 
temperature  of  105°  F.,  being  put  into  a  bath  at  95°  F.,  and  kept  in  it  for  fifty-seven  minutes, 
lost  during  this  time  nearly  2°  F.  of  temperature.  So  many  writings  on  the  present  subject 
have  come  from  inexpert  persons  and  quacks,  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Armitage's  observations  as  to  those  of  an  accomplished  and  accurate  physician.  The  wet- 
sheet  packing  of  the  German  water-curers,  in  the  form  in  which  they  recommend  it  during 
febrile  conditions  of  the  system,  appears  to  act  as  a  cool  bath. 

^  See  Mr.  Witt's  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  Use  of  Ammonia  in  Scarlet- fever. 

^  See  Tyrrell  on  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Vurulent  Ophthalmia,  Med.-Chir.  Transact. 
vol.  xxi. 
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we  practically  know  that  to  interrujjt  the  jjrocess  is  to  cure  it.  The  slight  clirouic 
inflammation  which  occasions  ordinary  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  without 
known  cause,  and  resists  common  measures  of  treatment  :  the  sac  may  he  tapped  a 
hundred  times,  and  a  hundred  times  it  will  fill  again ;  but  let  the  tapping  on  any 
occasion  he  combined  with  such  an  injection  of  iodine  as  shall  cause  an  access  of 
acute  (non-suppurative)  inflammation,  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  on  the  subsi- 
dence of  this  attack,  that  the  hydrocele  is  permanently  cured.  In  analogous 
afiections  of  synovial  membranes,  the  same  principle  of  treatment  is  successfully 
acted  on ;  and  even  more  strikingly  in  some  cases  of  irritable  ulceration,  we  find 
the  great  advantage  of  thus  '  changiny  tlie  action  of  the  part.^  Years  ago,  when 
beginning  surgical  pi'actice,  I  saw  this  fact  illustrated  in  a  way  which  many  times 
since  it  has  been  useful  to  me  to  remember.  A  young  man,  of  generally  weak  health, 
had  all  one  side  of  his  neck  affected  with  very  painful  ulceration — not  deep,  but  ex- 
tensive and  irregularly  spreading  ;  during  some  months  all  sorts  of  tonic  and  contra- 
scrofulous  treatment  had  been  vmsuccessfully  tried,  and  latterly,  on  account  of  the 
patient's  continued  suffering  and  broken  rest,  it  had  been  requisite  to  give  opium 
i'reely ;  when  at  last,  after  so  much  fruitless  treatment,  it  occurred  to  me  that  per- 
haps caustic  might  do  good,  and  the  whole  large  irregularly  ulcei-ated  ai^ea  was  in 
consequence  carefully  sponged  over  wdth  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  fi'om 
which  moment  (so  soon  as  the  smart  of  the  operation  had  passed  away)  no  more 
pain  was  experienced,  ulceration  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  without  further  treat- 
ment the  surface  forthwith  proceeded,  like  any  common  healing  sore,  to  complete 
and  permanent  cicatrisation.  If  due  care  be  taken  to  discriminate  cases  to  which 
this  principle  of  treatment  may  pi'operly  be  applied,  results  not  less  striking  than 
that  just  quoted  may  often  be  seen  to  follow  its  adoption :  for  instance,  the  most 
painful  paronychial  ulceration  may  often  be  cured,  as  though  with  a  specific,  if  the 
strong  iodine  paint  be  once  thoroughly  applied  to  its  surface. 

(r/)  Where  the  inflamed  part  is  the  seat  of  a  putrefactive  process  (as,  of  course,  is 
the  case  wherever  gangrene  is  present)  the  use  of  chlorinous  tcashes — or,  perhaps 
better,  where  practicable,  the  abundant  application  of  powdered  vegetable  charcoal — 
is  to  be  recommended ;  and  this,  not  only  for  deodorising  purposes,  but  also  with  a 
view  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  entrance  of  putrid  matter  into  the  patient's 
circulation.  Where  this  putrid  infection  is  occui'ring  (and  probably  its  occurrence 
in  connection  with  inflammation  is  not  altogether  confined  to  cases  where  there  is 
gangrene  in  mass),  the  resulting  diarrhoea  seems  specifically  controllable  by  kreosote, 
internally  given. 

(h)  In  treating  particular  cases  of  inflammation  it  often  becomes  of  great  impor- 
tance to  prevent  those  evils  which  may  accrue,  as  it  were  secondarily,  from  the  pro- 
cess :  evils,  that  is  to  say,  which  dejyend  on  products  and  residts  of  inflammation. 

i.  Look,  for  instance,  at  this  common  case  :  a  patient  has  some,  perhaps  incon- 
siderable, lumbo- vertebral  disease,  which  occasions  an  abscess  to  form  in  front  of 
his  spine  ;  this  abscess  having  no  ready  outward  way  to  empty  itself,  goes  on  from 
day  to  day  slowly  getting  larger  by  addition  to  its  contents,  extends  within  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  on  one  side,  or  perhaps  on  both  sides,  of  the  body,  and 
occupies  more  and  more  space  till  presently  it  reaches  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  ; 
still  restrained  by  fasciae  which  it  can  only  slowly  traverse,  it  grows  larger  and 
tighter  within  the  belly,  and  branches  in  whatever  direction  offers  least  impediment 
to  its  increase ;  so  that  the  patient,  whose  primary  disease  affected  perhaps  not  a 
cubic  inch  of  bone,  has  got,  as  a  secondary  result,  an  abscess  reaching  from  loin 
almost  to  mid-thigh  ;  and  when  at  length  this  abscess  bursts  or  is  opened,  there  at 
once  begins  over  the  whole  wall  of  its  enormous  cavity  a  greatly-excited  process  of 
suppuration,  under  which  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  hectic,  and  oftener  dies  than 
I'ccovei-s.  There  are  evident  anatomical  reasons  w^hy,  in  the  case  descriljed,  the 
surgeon  can  do  comparatively  little  to  prevent  the  dangerous  accumulation :  but  in 
innumerable   other  cases,   where    similar   secondary  n:iischief  tends    to  arise,  it   is 
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almost  entii'ely  under  control.  Foi-,  except  wliere  pus  is  out  of  I'eacli  because  of 
important  intervening  viscera,  an  incision  can  at  once  render  accumulation  impossible ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  imperative  rules  of  sound  surgery,  never  to  let  any  reach- 
able abscess  enlarge  for  want  of  this  simple  proceeding.  Especially  this  rule  claims 
to  be  well  recognised  in  the  management  of  ai-ticular  inflammations.  For  there  was 
an  old  surgical  superstition,  that,  because  wounds  of  healthy  joints  are  dangerous 
accidents,  therefore  abscesses  of  joints  must  be  specially  dangerous  to  open  ;  and  even 
now  sometimes  a  surgeon  can  be  found,  who,  with  this  stupid  fear,  will  let  the  pus 
of  an  articular  abscess  increase  and  spread  till  it  disorganises  a  limb,  rather  than  use 
his  knife  to  give  it  a  timely  escape. 

ii.  With  respect  to  the  removal  of  parts  which  inflammation  has  killed,  or 
rendered  unpreservable,  only  a  few  general  remarks  are  here  necessary.  Dead  soft 
parts  are  dealt  with  by  nature  so  inimitably  well,  that  the  surgeon  during  this 
natural  process  has,  as  a  rule,  nothing  further  to  do  than  to  take  precautions 
{already  adverted  to)  against  putrid  infection,  and  to  see  that  subcutaneous  or  deeper 
sloughs  are  not  retained  or  made  noxious  by  the  want  of  sufficient  outward  opening. 
With  dead  bone  the  case  is  different  :  for  though  the  living  bone  becomes  discon- 
tinuous from  the  dead,  as  completely  as  any  living  soft  part  from  its  slough,  yet  the 
bony  sequestrum,  sometimes  held  by  overlying  textures,  sometimes  locked  within  its 
capsule  or  cylinder  of  callus,  almost  invariably  requires  surgical  assistance  for  its 
removal.  And  this  assistance  has  to  be  given  with  due  regard  to  two  considerations  : 
first,  that  it  cannot  be  effectual  till  the  natural  discontinuation  is  complete — a  period 
which  varies  from  less  than  three  weeks  in  the  case  of  small  superficial  sequestra,  to 
perhaps  more  than  two  months  where  the  entire  thickness  of  a  shaft  has  to  divide 
itself  across ;  and  secondly,  that,  when  this  period  has  arrived,  the  sequestrum  (since 
it  is  a  continuing  cause  of  inflammation)  ought  without  delay  to  be  removed. 

Also,  when  an  inflamed  extremity  becomes  in  its  whole  thickness  gangrenous,  bone 
and  soft  parts  together,  surgery  must  in  raost  instances  be  the  agent  of  its  separation  : 
and  here,  even  more  than  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  moment  for  surgical  inter- 
ference requires  to  be  judiciously  chosen.  In  reference  to  this  choice,  the  only 
general  prmciple  which  can  here  be  stated  (and  it  is  one  which  transfers  the  discus- 
sion to  future  pages  of  the  present  work)  is,  that,  in  order  to  amputate  with 
success  for  gangrene  resulting  from  inflammation,  we  must  wait  till  the  inflammation 
have  ceased  to  be  a  spreading  pi-ocess — wait,  till  nothing  more  of  it  be  left  than 
that  which  the  gangrenous  tissues  maintain  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity. 
Indeed,  not  only  where  inflammation  is  gangrenous,  but  commonly  with  the  results 
of  local  injury  or  disease,  in  propoi'tion  as  advancing  inflammation  and  inflammatoiy 
fever  are  present,  amputation  is  likely  to  bring  worse  evils  than  it  can  remove.  And 
with  every  inflammation  which  suggests  a  necessity  to  amputate,  the  same  principle 
applies  as  that  which  is  recognised  with  inflammatory  gangrenes ;  to  wait  till 
nature  have  aii'ested  the  process,  and  have  circumscribed  its  results  by  hei-  own  line 
of  demarcation. 

Long-continued  exhaustive  suppuration,  and  perhaps  in  some  very  few  cases  the 
mere  pain  and  irritativeness  of  an  intractable  chronic  inflammation,  are  other  condi- 
tions which  (for  instance,  whei'e  joints  are  affected)  may  oblige  the  surgeon  to  excise 
or  amputate.  But  the  rules  which  are  appropiiate  to  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  rules 
which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  pai'ts  rendered  useless  and  inconvenient  by 
inflammation,  are  of  too  special  a  kind  to  be  considered  in  the  present  essay. 

{i)  The  lic^in  of  injlamed  parts  is  very  often  sufficiently  considerable  to  require 
that  special  -imans  should  be  taken  for  its  relief.  And  often  undei-  such  cii-cumstances, 
unless  in  the  individual  case  there  be  reasons  against  it,  opium,  or  other  like  treat- 
ment, must  be  had  recourse  to.  But  before  concluding  that  this  is  necessary  (espe- 
cially where  severe  pain  outlasts  or  outmeasures  the  apparent  intensity  of  an  inflam- 
mation) the  surgeon  will  carefully  consider  whether,  instead  of  thus  palliating  the 
patient's  pain,  he  cannot  in  othei'  ways  more  effectually  remove  it.  Some  of  the 
worst  pains  depend  on  the  presence  of  pus  :  a  patient,  who   perhaps  for  years  has 
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been  racked  with  pain  in  one  or  otlier  end  of  his  tibia  to  an  extent  that  no  narcotics 
could  render  tolerable,  is  instantly  and  permanently  relieved  by  the  trephine,  which 
lets  out,  it  may  be,  not  a  teaspoonful  of  confined  pus  from  within  the  bone ;  and  in 
innumerable  suppurations  of  soft  parts  (breasts,  joints,  tonsils,  lymph-glands,  even 
cellulai'  membrane)  all  which  is  severest  in  the  pain  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  pus, 
and  may  be  ended  Avith  the  stroke  of  a  bistoury.  Other  extreme  pains  have  other 
removable  causes  :  the  pain  of  simple  subai'ticular  caries,  so  sevei'e  while  the  joint  is 
let  move,  becomes  tolerable  under  the  proper  use  of  the  splint ;  and  in  the  frequent 
case  where  subal•tic^^lar  caiies  is  kept  up  by  the  constant  irritation  of  some  small 
sequestrum  of  bone,  its  terrible  pain  will  cease  if  this  sequestrum  be  withdi'awn. 
And  thei'e  are  other  cases  where  some  atrocious  pain,  together  with  the  inflammation 
which  it  characterises,  can  be  treated  (as  our  next  section  wdll  show)  by  di'ugs  more 
effectual  than  opium. 

Inflammatory  pain  is  often  relieved  by  the  moist  warmth  of  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations. The  diffuse  derivative  action  thus  exerted  is,  no  doubt,  often  the  immediate 
cause  of  I'elief.  In  some  cases,  especiall}'  in  those  of  superficial  phlegmonoid  inflam- 
mation, the  relaxative  influence  which  moist  warmth  exerts  on  the  contractile  tissue 
of  the  skin  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  results. 

Poultices  and  fomentations  at  higher  degrees  of  temperature — indeed  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  bear  them — are  used  by  some  practitioners  in  ordei-  to  accelerate  the 
formation  and  discharge  of  pus.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stimulus  of 
heat  thus  applied  may  produce  the  proposed  effects — may  quicken  the  actions  which 
give  pus,  and  may  expedite  the  ulcerative  changes  which  allow  an  abscess  to  empty 
itself.  But  in  both  respects  the  method  of  treatment  is  objectionable  :  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  pus  have  not  formed,  its  formation  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented  3 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  pus  have  formed,  the  course  is  infinitely  better  that  at 
once  we  discharge  it  by  incision,  than  that,  during  the  slow  action  of  poultices,  we 
allow  the  abscess  painfully  to  become  perhaps  many  times  larger  than  it  need  have 
been.' 

(k)  There  are  kinds  of  inflammation  which  have  their  specific  antidotes.  The 
periostitis  and  rupial  phagedsena  of  tertiary  syphilis  cease  when  iodide  of  potassium 
begins  to  act.  The  paroxysm  of  gout  is  relieved  by  colchicum.  Many  chronic  skin- 
inflammations  are  more  or  less  amenable  to  arsenic.  Others  are  tractable  by  pitch. 
Sometimes  a  fibrous  inflammation  (perhaps  especially  sclero-iritis)  will  abruptly  yield 
to  a  few  doses  of  turpentine.  Mercurial  inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  cui'ed  by 
chlorate  of  potash.  For  some  chi-onic  rheumatisms  sulphur  seems  to  be  a  cure. 
The  inflammations  of  secondary  syphilis  are  subdued  by  mercury.  Occasionally,  but 
not  often,  an  inflammation  called  scrofulous  will  suddenly  begin  to  go  when  cod-liver 
oil  is  given.  To  some  cases  of  inflammation,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  a  benefit;  to 
others,  the  tonic  influence  of  quinine.  Malaiious  neui-algia  (but  how  far  this  is 
inflammatory  may  be  questioned)  is  stopped  by  the  drugs  which  cure  common  ague. 
And  othei-  cases,  moi'e  oi'  less  satisfactoiy,  might  be  adduced  to  the  same  general 
eflect. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  at  any  length,  either  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  sevei'al  specific  agencies  may  be  employed,  or  the  intimate  natui-e 
of  their  lespective  operations  on  the  body.  As  regards  the  foi'mer  set  of  questions, 
the  wiiter  can  only  refer  to  treatises  on  the  several  specific  diseases  which  he  has 
named;  and  as  I'egai'ds  the  latter  set  of  questions,  he  will  only  venture  on  one 
genei'al  I'emai'k,  Wherevei-  we  oppose  inflammation  by  means  which,  compai'atively 
speaking,  ai-e  intelligiljle  to  us,  our  agencies  ai-e  those  which  depress  common  textural 
excitement ;  hence  in  the  obscurer  cases  now  referred  to,  whei'e  textural  excitement 

'  It  is  a  venerable  practice  which  the  writer  ventures  to  condemn.  More  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  Aristotle  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  by  the  therapeutics  of  poulticing 
^^  hy  is  it  (he  asks)  that  one  man  ripens  inflammation  with  heat,  while  another  man  re- 
solves it  Avith  cold  ?  8ia  TL  ras  uvras  (pXeyfina-las  o'l  /^uV  \l/v)(ovTfs  vyu'i^ovcni',  ol  Se  6fpiJ.a[vuvTes 
TTfTTTovcnv  ;  Prohlemat.  45. 
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yields  to  remedies  of  a  different  description — to  remedies  which  are  non-depressive  or 
even  stimulant  in  their  kind  (as,  for  instance,  where  psoriasis  yields  to  arsenic,  or 
iritis  to  Chios  turpentine) — it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  action  of  the  remedy 
is  not  pi'imarily  on  the  inflammation  itself,  but  rather  on  those  hitherto  not  analj'sed 
conditions  of  dyscrasy  or  ferment  wherein  the  inflammation  has  its  cause. 

And  this  argument  suggests  that  here  may  be  the  most  convenient  place  to 
mention  how  great  an  influence  is  exerted  on  some  dyscrasial  states  by  the  treatment, 
or  part  of  the  treatment,  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  loater-cure.^  Much 
beqnacked  though  this  subject  has  been,  the  student  ought  to  be  aware  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  very  competent  observers,  the  water-cure  is,  for  good  or  bad, 
an  active  method  of  treatment ;  which,  if  practised  during  health,  causes  the  body  to 
undergo  considerable  chemical  changes;  and  which,  if  medically  applied,  is  capable 
of  greatly  aggravating  or  greatly  amending  different  morbid  conditions.  It  is 
declared  to  be  highly  effective  against  some  of  the  chronic  and  recurrent  inflamma- 
tions just  adverted  to — especially  against  gout  and  I'heumatism,  and  against  those 
skin-diseases  and  those  so-called  '  congestions '  of  liver  and  mucous  membranes  which 
depend  on  the  same  dyscrasies,  or  on  kindred  constitutional  states.  Reverting  to 
what  in  a  former  section  was  argued  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  gout  and  some 
allied  disorders,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  certain  measures  of  water-treatment 
should  enjoy  a  reputation  for  curing  them.  For  assuredly  our  first  practical  step 
from  those  pathological  considei-ations  would  be,  to  inquire  after  means  ivherehy 
defective  textured  waste  can  he  accelerated  ;  and  probably  such  means  are  presented  in 
their  simplest  and  most  manageable  form  in  some  of  the  appliances  of  the  water-cure. 
With  increased  water- drinking  there  is  increased  discharge  of  solids  in  the  urine. 
Bocker,  experimenting  on  himself  during  two  successive  weeks,  with  different  allow- 
ances of  water,  found  that  while  he  was  drinking  daily  about  five  pints  of  water,  the 
solids  of  his  urine  were  nearly  10  per  cent,  more  than  when  he  drank  only  about  two 
pints  of  water ;  the  urea  being  increased  by  fully  a  twelfth  part,  the  chlorides  by 
nearly  a  third,  and  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  less  considerably.  Again,  as 
regards  the  external  appliances  :  Dr.  Lehmann  of  Eolandseck  says  that  after  a  cold 
sit-bath  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  (during  which  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  skin  is  reduced  as  much  as  12°  F.  in  temperature)  the  urea  and  uric  acid  are 
both,  for  the  time,  greatly  increased — a  result  which  he  attributes  to  greater  aeration 
of  the  blood,  consequent  on  the  respiration  being  accelerated,  while  the  pulse  is 
rendered  less  frequent ;  and  he  estimates  that  67^  grains  of  carbon  must  be  oxidised 
to  repair  the  loss  of  temperature  which  the  bath  occasions.  The  protracted  sudorific 
packings  are  said  to  produce  a  more  considerable  w-aste  of  tissue  than  any  other  of 
the  measures  employed.  Persons  who  have  given  most  attention  to  these  methods 
of  treatment  affirm  that  during  their  action,  in  cases  to  which  they  are  suitable,  the 
healthy  nutrition  of  the  body  is  promoted,  in  proportion  as  refuse-materials  are 
actively  disengaged.  They  insist  upon  this  as  an  essential  distinction  between  water- 
treatment,  and  treatment  by  mercury  or  other  eliminative  drugs. 

{I)  Purgative  preparations  of  mercury  have  already  been  mentioned  as  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  depletive  treatment  of  inflammation.  But  other  antiphlogistic 
meiits  are  claimed  for  mercury  ;  and,  although  the  validity  of  these  claims  is  hitherto 
fai-  from  being  settled,  there  is  much  consent  of  authority  in  favour  of  at  least  one 
part  of  them  : — viz.,  that  the  constitutional  action  of  mercury  opjjoses  the  organising 
efforts  of  irifammation ;  and  that  accordingly,  if  the  drug  be  given  in  such  sufficient 
successive  quantities  as  to  produce  a  certain  amount  of  mercurial  cachexia,  ijiflamma- 
tion  will  be  prevented  from  leaving  behind  it  those  adhesions  and  false  membranes 
which,  when  left,  are  often  permanent  injuries  to  health. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this  alleged  action  of 
mercury.  Perhaps  some  who  defend  it  have  too  easily  taken  it  for  granted  that 
what  they  see  of  it  in  syphilitic  iritis  (where  the  existing  morbid  poison  is  specifically 
subject  to  mercury)  must  be  common  to  it  under  all  circumstances.  Perhaps,  too, 
some  have  not  sufficiently  discriminated  between  the  organising  actions  of  inflam  ma- 
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tion  and  the  mere  laminar  concretion  of  librin — have  not  sufficiently  made  sure  that 
what  has  seemed  to  be  the  disintegration  of  nascent  tissue  has  not  been  mere  dissolu- 
tion and  removal  of  clot.  Pei'haps,  moreover,  many  who  speak  very  conjfidently  on 
the  power  of  mercury  to  cause  the  I'emoval  of  inflammatory  effusions  are  not  aware 
of  the  gi'eat  efforts  which  unassisted  nature  makes  for  this  purpose  ;  efforts  so  great 
and  so  successful,  tliat  some  of  the  first  living  physicians,  even  in  dealing  with 
pleuritic  and  pericarditic  eftVisions,  trust  almost  entirely  to  the  natural  process,  and 
busy  themselves  with  little  moi'e  than  repairing  the  patient's  general  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  such  glimmering  light  as  pathology  can  throw  on  the 
subject,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  mercury  may  act  in  the  manner  described. 
That  its  common  primary  action  is  to  jirevent  or  unsettle  some  chemical  combination 
within  the  body  — some  combination  which  stands  in  close  antecedence  to  more  than 
one  special  secretion — has  been  taken,  almost  by  common  consent,  as  the  hypothesis 
whereby  to  account  for  its  power  of  stimulating  simultaneously  many  diffei'ent 
secreting  organs.  And  it  is  no  great  enlargement  of  this  hypothesis  to  believe  that 
the  drug,  with  prolonged  use,  can  extend  its  disintegiative  action  fi'om  lowei-  to 
higher  organic  combinations— from  matei-ial  which  is  nearest  excretion  to  mateiial 
which  forms  part  of  structure.  Contemporary  experience  fortunately  does  not  give 
us  on  this  point  such  crucial  experiments  as  were  made  by  the  salivators  of  fifty 
years  back ;  but  tradition  says,  that,  in  patients  whose  mercurialism  was  measured 
by  the  potful,  granulating  surfaces  used  often  to  change  their  action  to  sloughing, 
broken  bones  would  be  Avithheld  from  I'epaiiing  themselves,  and  even  united  fractures 
would  sometimes  re-dissever  their  union.  For  these  reasons  one  hesitates  to  deny 
that  mercury  can  disoi-ganise  even  the  completest  texture  Avhich  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion leaves  behind  it.  But  it  seems  little  likely  that  any  fully-organised  new  tissue 
can  be  thus  changed,  except  under  an  amount  of  cachexia  which  would  equally 
endanger  the  vitality  of  other  tissues ;  and  there  certainly  is  not  I'oom  to  suppose 
that  mercurialism,  in  its  common  antiphlogistic  use,  borders  so  veiy  closely  on 
poisoning.  Accordingly,  if  mercurial  cachexia  in  its  lesser  degrees,  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  purging  which  may  attend  it,  has  a  i-eal  effect  on  inflammatory 
products,  this  effect  probably  relates  only  to  such  products  as  are  not  organised,  and 
perhaps  is  nothing  more  than  the  giving  of  some  special  assistance  to  the  dissolution 
and  removal  of  fibrin. 

How  far  it  is  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  this,  or  any  proved  or  believed  advantage, 
to  have  recourse  to  mercurialism  as  a  part  of  common  antiphlogistic  treatment,  is  a 
practical  question  on  which  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  For  myself,  I  may 
confess,  that,  for  many  past  years  in  my  ti^eatment  of  inflammation  (excej)ting,  of 
course,  certain  syphilitic  inflammations)  I  had  never  had  recourse  to  mercurialism. 
I  had  previously  got  to  regard  its  influence  as  often  the  very  revei'se  of  febiifuge  ; ' 
and  my  utmost  use  of  mercury  in  inflammation  has  long  been  only  to  give  it  in 
single  purgative  doses.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
mercury  from  an  exclusively  surgical  practice ;  and  the  following  paragraphs  from 
Sir  T.  Watson's  admirable  '  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,'  besides  showing  that 
in  this  different  field  of  practice,  opinions,  entitled  to  the  highest  inspect,  ai'e  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  drug,  may  also  serve  to  teach  on  the  best  authority  how  such 
opinions  are  practically  carried  into  effect.  '  Next  to  blood-letting,  as  a  remedy,  and 
of  vastly  superior  value  upon  the  whole  to  purgation,  in  serious  inflammations  of 
various  kinds,  is  mercury.  This  mineral  is  really  a  very  powerful  agent  in  control- 
ling inflammation ;  especially  acute,  phlegmonous,  adhesive  inflammation,  such  as 
glues  parts  together,  and  spoils  the  texture  of  oi'gans '..,.'  and  if  we,  in  our 
turn,  could  always  bi-idle  and  limit  the  influence  of  mercuiy  itself,  it  would  be  a  still 

^  An  observation  made  by  Dr.  Spielmann  (op.  fit.  p.  22)  seems,  in  tliis  respect,  to  he  of 
considerable  interest : — '  Lorsque  dans  le  cours  d'uiie  maladie  aigue  contre  laquelle  on  a 
employe  la  mercure,  il  survient  une  stomatite  mercurielle,  la  temperature  subit  un  accroisse- 
ment  notable.  De  39  a  40°  elle  est  portee  a  41  a  42°.  Cette  elevation  anormale  persiste 
aussi  longtemps  que  la  stomatite.  II  faut  done  se  garder  d'attribuer  I'elevation  de  la  tem- 
perature on  la  recrudescence  de  la  fievre  a  nne  exacerbation  de  la  maladie  primitive.' 
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more  valnuble  resource  '....'  In  common  adhesive  inflammation,  whettier  of  tlie 
serous  oi'  the  areolar  tissues,  whenever,  in  fact,  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
coagulable  lymph  is  effused,  or  about  to  be  effused,  and  mischief  i.s  likely  to  result 
from  its  pi-esence,  then  you  may  expect  benefit  from  the  proper  administration  of 
mercury ;  as  an  auxiliary,  however,  to  blood-letting,  when  blood-letting  is  indicated 
— not  as  a  substitute  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  mercury  is  likely  to  be  hurtful  in 
those  forms  of  disease  where  the  morbid  action  appi'oximates  to  its  own  action ;  in 
cases  of  erysipelatous  inflammation  having  a  disposition  to  gangrene  ;  in  scrofulous 
diseases,  in  inflammatory  complaints  attended  with  general  debility,  and  an  irritable 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  or  a  manifest  tendency  to  take  on  a  low  and  typhus- 
like chaiucter.  When  we  have  to  contend  with  acute  inflammation,  and  desire  to 
prevent  or  arrest  the  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph,  our  object  is,  after  such  bleed- 
ing as  may  have  been  proper,  to  bring  the  system  as  speedily  as  possible  under  the 
specific  influence  of  mercury.'  .  .  .  ,  '  We  know  that  the  whole  system  has  been 
brought  under  the  specific  influence  of  mercury  as  soon  as  its  efifects  become  even 
slightly  pei'ceptible  in  the  gums  and  in  the  breath  of  the  patient ;  and  in  adults  we 
cannot  be  sui'e  of  it  before.  The  gums  grow  red  and  spongy ;  the  patient  complains 
that  his  gums  are  sore ;  and  that  he  has  a  metallic  taste,  a  taste  like  that  of  copper, 
in  his  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  an  unpleasant  and  very  peculiar  fcetor,  easily 
recognised  again  when  it  has  been  once  perceived,  is  smelt  in  his  breath.  These 
symptoms  are  enough  ;  you  need  not  in  general  look  for  any  more  decided  affection 
of  the  mouth,  such  as  ulceration  of  the  gums,  swelling  of  the  glands  beneath  the 
jaw  and  of  the  tongue,  and  a  profuse  flow  of  saliva  '....*  all  that  is  requisite  is 
that  the  gums  should  become  distinctly  tender,  and  that  the  mercurial  foetor  should 
be  unequivocally  manifest,  and  that  these  symptoms  should  be  kept  up  for  a  certain 
time.  Now  this  is  best  effected,  usually,  by  giving  some  form  of  mercury  in  equal 
and  repeated  doses,  by  the  mouth.  For  urgent  cases  calomel  is  the  best  form  in 
which  it  can  be  administered ;  two  or  three  grains  given  every  four  or  six  hours 
will  generally  suffice  to  touch  the  gums  in  the  course  of  thii'ty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours.  If  it  act  as  a  purgative,  its  specific  effect  upon  the  whole  system  will  be 
postponed  by  that  circumstance ;  and  it  then  becomes  expedient  to  combine  with  it 
just  so  much  opium  as  will  prevent  its  passing  off  by  the  bowels.  A  qu.arter  of  a 
giuin  of  opium  Avith  two  grains  of  calomel — or  a  third  of  agi'ain  of  opium  with  three 
or  four  grains  of  calomel — will  generally  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  purgative  opera- 
tion of  the  latter.  When  a  speedier  effect  is  desirable  we  give  larger  doses  :  such  as 
five  or  ten  grains  eveiy  three,  or  even  every  two,  hours ;  or  we  combine  mercurial 
inunction  with  the  exhibition  of  calomel  by  the  mouth.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  precise  rule  that  will  fit  all  cases.  Blue  pill,  or  else  the  hydrargyrum-cum-creta, 
may,  in  certain  cases,  be  prefeiable  to  calomel ;  but  they  must  be  given  in  greater 
quantity.'  .  .  .  .  '  This  mode  of  administering  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the  system  at 
large,  is  eminently  useful  in  many  instances  of  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation, 
after  bleeding  has  been  carried  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  warrant. 
I  repeat  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  blood-letting,  when  that  remedy 
would  of  itself  be  eligible.  Previous  bleeding  renders  the  body  more  readily  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influence  of  mercury ;  and  the  operation  of  the  mercuiy  comes  in  aid 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  the  abstraction  of  blood.  The  two  remedies  accomplish  by 
their  joint  powei'  what  neither  of  them  might  be  able  to  accomplish  singly.'  .... 
'  Mercury  is  of  gi-eat  service  in  many  cases  of  chronic  inflammation ;  and  I  may 
repeat  here  the  observation  I  formerly  made  when  speaking  of  blood-letting  -that 
the  treatment  must  keep  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  disease.  When  textures  have 
been  slowly  altered  by  a  gradual  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph,  we  should  gain 
little  or  nothing  by  suddenly  or  speedily  salivating  our  patient.  The  lymph,  if  it 
can  be  dispei'sed  at  all,  must  be  gradually  taken  up  again ;  and  mercury,  given  with 
the  view  of  promoting  its  absorption,  must  be  slowly  and  gradually  introduced  into 
the  system,  and  its  specific  influence,  M'hen  at  length  it  is  felt,  must  be  sustained  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  You  must  not  expect  any  good,  but  the  contraiy, 
from  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  scrofulous  inflammations ;  and  where  the  sci'ofu- 
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lous  diathesis  is  well  marked,  you  should  be  cautiovis  in  giving  mercury  at  any  time. 
But  I  am  certain  that  many  men  are  too  scrupulous  in  this  respect ;  and  that, 
through  over-tendeniess  of  j^our  patient's  constitution,  you  may  risk  his  life,  by  with- 
holding mei"cury  because  he  shows  tokens  of  scrofula.  You  may  recollect  my  stating 
that  scrofulous  persons  are  not  exempt  from  attacks  of  common  inflammation  ;  and 
in  some  such  cases  the  possible  aggravation  of  their  general  ill-health,  by  mercury,  is 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  immediate  danger  from  the  local  inflammation. 
I  have  again  and  again  seen  scrofulous  patients  benefited  by  moderate  salivation  ; 
which,  if  it  proved  injuxious  at  all  to  their  general  condition,  was  certainly  less 
injurious  than  the  unchecked  local  complaint  would  have  been.' 

Tlie  only  further  remarlcs  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  on  tlie  present 
sulijeet,  though  they  are  founded  mainly  on  the  use  of  mercuiy  in  syphilis,  are  also 
of  important  bearing  on  any  proposed  use  of  it  in  inflammations  : — first,  that  in 
cases  of  obstinate  resistance  to  mercurialism,  the  resistance  will  often  give  way,  if 
antimony  dui-ing  a  day  or  two  be  also  administered  to  the  patient — a  half-grain  dose 
of  tartar-emetic  to  begin  with,  and  aftei-wards  a  few  quarter-grain  doses  at  eight-hour 
intervals;  next,  that  long  continued  mercurialism  not  only  does  not  need  to  be 
assisted  by  other  lowering  measures,  but  almost  always'requii-es  to  be  combined  witli 
generou-S  diet,  and  not  infrequently  is  attended  with  better  results  if  the  patient  be 
treated  simultaneously  with  doses  of  iron  or  quinine. 

The  effects  of  mercuiy  on  the  mouth  sometimes  greatly  exceed  the  intentions  of 
the  administrator;  and  it  may  therefore  be  convenient  here  to  mention  that  for  this 
action  on  the  mouth  chlorate  of  potash  appears  to  be  an  antidote.  Information  on 
this  subject,  derived  by  M.  Alfred  Fournier  ^  from  the  practice  of  M.  Ricord, 
entirely  confirms  the  statements  previously  made  by  Herpin  and  others.  And,  so 
far  as  my  own  trials  of  it  have  gone,  I  can  speak  to  the  same  effect. 

[m)  The  convalescence  of  a  part  from  inflammation — the  process  by  which, 
when  inflammation  has  begun  to  decline,  the  texture  regains  its  old  conformation 
and  reverts  to  its  old  habits  of  life,  is  one  in  which  nature,  commonly  speaking,  acts 
without  solicitation  from  art.  Subsidence  of  excitement  having  once  commenced, 
gradually  but  spontaneously  the  normal  order  of  things  appears  again ;  the  ulcerated 
substance,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  reparation,  is  repaired  by  a  continuous  process  of 
gi'owth  ;  the  inflammatory  effusion,  so  far  as  it  has  not  become  pei'manent  tissue,  is 
re-absorbed;  the  dilated  blood-vessels  return  to  their  former  dimensions.  And 
while  these  actions  of  i-eeovery  move  on  in  their  due  course,  the  best  that  we  can  do 
is  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  them. 

But  sometimes  the  process  hangs  fire ;  the  ulcer,  though  no  longer  inflaming, 
yet  does  not  actively  repair  itself;  the  granulations,  though  up  to  the  skin-level,  do 
not  cover  themselves  with  cuticle ;  the  serous  or  fibrinous  effiision,  though  free 
from  pus,  does  not  get  removed ;  the  mucous  membrane,  though  scarcely  over 
sensitive,  does  not  stay  its  defluxion ;  the  blood-vessels,  though  local  hypersemia  1)e 
no  longer  demanded  by  local  excitement,  remain  of  augmented  calibi-e.  And  under 
tliese  circumstances  we  may  do  good  by  interference. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  such  cases  the  defect  of  local  action  subsists  through  no 
fault  of  the  part,  but  through  some  incompetency  of  the  general  system.  Inordinate 
severity  of  the  recent  inflammation  and  fever,  or  over-vigorous  depressive  treat- 
ment, or  previous  unwholesome  influences,  or  constitutional  peculiarity,  may  have 
set  the  body  into  a  state  unfavourable  for  convalescence.  The  blood  may  be  not 
nutritive  enough  for  the  purposes  of  reconstruction,  or  the  neiwe-power  may  be  too 
reduced  for  the  recovery  of  vascular  tone.  And  under  any  such  circumstances  our 
best  mode  of  assisting  the  local  recovery  is,  to  atnend  the  general  health  in  respect  of 
whatever  defect  we  discover  there ;  perhaps  by  more  animal  food,  perhaps  by  more 

'  Leqons  sur  le  Chancre,  professees  par  le  Dr.  Eicord,  redigees  et  puhli^es  par  Alfred 
Fournier :  append,  no.  xii.  The  doses  of  chlorate  of  potash  given  were  commonly  ninety 
grains  during  the  day  ;  and  it  is  very  expressly  stated,  that,  while  the  inflammation  of  the 
mouth  is  thus  effectually  cured,  the  therapeutical  influence  of  the  mercury  is  in  no  degree 
diminished. 
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alcoholic  stimulants,  perhaps  by  I'emoval  to  country-air,  perhaps  by  quinine,  perhaps 
by  iron  :  during  which  treatment  (particularly  whei-e  the  object  is  to  recover  local 
vascular  tone)  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  also,  but  with  much  caution,  to  use 
direct  stimulants  to  the  inactive  part. 

But  sometimes  it  happens  that  local  recovery  is  languid,  in  cases  where  the 
general  health  either  has  shown  no  defect  or  has  apparently  been  relieved  from  any 
which  existed.  And  it  is  especially  in  these  cases  that  local  stimulating  treatment 
may  be  of  essential  service.  Direct  means  for  this  end  are  very  various,  and  of 
course  require  to  be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  part  on  which  they  are  to 
act.  Thus,  when  an  ulcer  or  a  superficial  mucous  membrane  is  concerned,  we  have 
recourse  to  the  occasional  touch  of  some  chemical  stimulant  (of  nitrate  of  silver  or 
sulphate  of  cojoper,  for  instance,  either  solid  or  in  strong  solution,  or  of  iodine  paint), 
or  to  the  continuous  application  of  similar  substances  in  extremely  weak  solution. 
Where  skin-covered  solids  are  to  be  treated,  we  try  the  occasional  employment  of 
the  cold  douche,  or  of  friction  or  electricity,  or  the  continual  maintenance  of  pres- 
sure. Where  serous  or  synovial. sacs  are  to  be  dealt  with,  we  use  such  vesicants  or 
strong  irritants,  as,  when  applied  to  the  covering  skin,  will  extend  their  stimulation 
to  the  deeper  texture.  And,  among  the  cases  referred  to,  there  are  some  where  the 
local  treatment  is  often  of  very  marked  advantage ;  as  those  cases  of  serous  and 
synovial  dropsy,  and  those  cases  of  indolent  infiltration  of  glands,  where  blistering 
can  most  properly  be  used  ;  and  those  of  chronic  vascular  congestion  for  which  the 
douche  is  more  specially  suitable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  the  agencies  here  mentioned  have  already  been 
referred  to,  as  occasionally  useful  in  other  circumstances;  namely,  not  when  all 
inflammatory  excitement  has  passed  away,  but  even,  under  peculiar  conditions, 
during  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  excitement ;  and  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
converting  that  chronic  excitement  into  transient  acute  inflammation.  Those 
objects  are  professedly  difierent  from  the  objects  here  under  discussion ;  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  separate  the  two  classes  of  cases,  which  here  for  convenience  have 
been  distinguished ;  nor  can  it  confidently  be  said  that  the  respective  methods  of 
treatment  differ,  except  in  degree,  from  each  other. 

It  also  deserves  notice  that  there  are  textures,  which,  if  after  inflammation  they 
require  to  be  stimulated  in  their  actions  of  repair,  may  have  specific  stimulants 
conveyed  to  them  thi-ough  the  blood.  Habitually,  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
and  urinary  catarrhs,  the  affected  mucous  membrane  is  in  this  way  stimulated  by 
some  resinous  or  balsamic  drug  taken  into  the  stomach ;  and  occasionally,  in  well- 
selected  cases  and  with  extreme  caution,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  thus  affected  by 
strychnine.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that,  in  every  case  where  question  arises  of 
stimiilating  an  important  organ  which  has  been  inflamed,  full  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  danger  that  undue  local  action  may  thus  again  be  excited.  More  than 
ordinary  care  must  be  used,  both  as  to  the  local  admissibility  of  stimulation,  and  as 
to  the  particular  stimulus  which  may  most  fitly  be  employed ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  case  is  critical,  the  practitioner  will  scrupulously  consider  whether  the  desired 
end  can  be  attained  by  means  less  liable  to  mischance. 


B.   CAUTIONS  AS   TO   THE   APPLICATION   OF  ANTIPHLOGISTIC 

TREATMENT. 

In  discussing  hitherto  the  various  means  by  which  inflammation  may  be  treated, 
the  writei-  (in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  present  essay)  has  of  necessity 
done  so  in  very  general  terms.  Also  he  has  rather  sought  to  show  what  indications 
those  several  means  are  capable  of  fulfilling,  and  on  what  principles  they  accordingly 
must  be  used,  than  pretended  to  arrange  all  possible  cases  of  inflammation  under 
different  heads  with  an  appropriate  system  of  treatment  for  each.  A  more  detailed 
exposition  of  the  subject,  and  a  more  clinical  method  of  considering  it,  have  alike 
been  thought  unsuitable  to  the  present  occasion.     Perhaps  therefore  it  may  be  well 
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to  remind  the  student  that  general  principles  will  be  valueless  to  him  for  practical 
work  unless  they  be  applied  with  thoi'ough  attention  to  detail.  Practically  to 
recognise  what  distinctive  treatment  is  wanted  in  each  individual  case,  and  practi- 
cally to  estimate  with  what  quantity  of  such  treatment  the  want  can  sufficiently  be 
met,  these,  the  hourly-recurring  problems  of  practice,  can  only  be  solved  by  the  man 
who  minutely  studies  the  case  which  is  before  him,  and  intelligently  compares  it 
with  other  like  and  unlike  cases  previously  also  studied  with  minuteness.  No  more 
than  the  galvanic  battery  can  produce  its  results  without  the  wires  which  complete 
its  circle,  can  the  great  truths  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  conduce  to  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  individual  cases  of  disease,  except  through  the  medium  of  observant, 
discriminative,  skilled  application.  Fully  to  exhibit  the  art  of  this  application  is 
the  business  of  the  clinical  teacher,  and  his  function  cannot  be  imitated  with  success 
in  -Auj  printed  system  of  surgery.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation, whatsoever  is  distinctive  in  the  requirements  of  different  organs  when  they 
are  inflamed,  and  whatsoever  is  distinctive  in  the  requirements  of  different  varieties 
of  inflammation,  will  be  discussed  in  special  succeeding  articles,  and  are  therefoi-e  no 
part  of  the  present  writer's  subject.  Accordingly  I  will  attempt  nothing  further, 
before  closing  this  section  of  my  essay,  than  to  convey  some  few  cautions  (still  of  a 
general  nature,  though  from  a  more  bed-side  point  of  view  than  I  have  yet  taken)  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  antiphlogistic  treatment  must  be  applied ;  not  pretending  to 
dii-ect  the  student  as  to  the  circumstantial  treatment  of  individual  cases,  but  rather 
seeking  to  deter  him  from  too  hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  facility  of  treating  inflam- 
mation from  the  basis  of  general  formulae. 

Inflammation,  seen  at  its  onset,  commencing  violently,  exciting  general  vascular 
sympathj'-,  and  affecting  some  important  part  in  a  person  otherwise  sound  and 
vigorous,  may,  in  the  absence  of  qualifying  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 
cases  for  which  lowering  treatment  is  appropriate.  Where  the  enumerated  conditions 
are  reversed,  or  in  certain  respects  qualified  by  other  conditions,  such  treatment 
ceases  to  be  admissible. 

In  proportion  as  the  patient's  age,  mode  of  life,  previous  or  present  disease,  or 
other  circumstances,  render  him  peculiarly  liable  to  depression,  general  bleeding, 
antimony,  and  vigorous  purging  fall  fi-om  our  list  of  applicable  means ;  giving  place 
(even  though  the  inflammation  be  acute  and  important)  to  local  agencies,  repressive 
or  derivative,  and  to  moderate  febrifuge  treatment.  In  proportion  as  the  inflamma- 
tion is  no  longer  commencing — still  more  where  it  has  become  clu'onic,  or  has  estab- 
lished suppuration,  lowering  measures  are  sure  to  be  hurtful.  Where  the  inflamma- 
tion is  in  its  kind  ulcerative  or  gangrenous,  lowering  treatment  is  almost  absolutely 
contra-indicated.  Where  the  inflammation  dejjends  on  any  specific  dyscrasia,  lower- 
ing treatment  can  scarcely  ever  be  advantageous,  nor  perhaps  generally  can  be 
harmless.  Where  the  inflammation  is  produced  by  a  morbid  poison,  very  moderate 
febrifuge  treatment  is  commonly  the  utmost  that  can  be  adopted. 

Moreover,  the  amount  of  lowering  treatment  which  the  general  system  can  with 
impunity  bear,  is  not  the  only  measure  of  the  vigour  with  which  such  treatment 
ought  to  be  employed.  There  are  circumstances — especially  those  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  injury — -under  which  a  certain  quantity  of  inflammation  is  quite  inevitable; 
and  where  to  treat  the  inflammation  without  remembering  the  magnitude  of  its  cause 
would  be  a  fatal  error  of  practice.  When,  for  instance,  with  a  given  smash  of  limb, 
we  determine  not  to  amputate,  but  to  rely  on  the  reparative  powers  of  the  patient, 
we  know  that  the  comminuted  bone,  the  torn  integuments,  the  pounded  muscle,  can 
only  recover  by  passing  though  a  series  of  changes  which  begin  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion ;  that  to  prevent  inflammation  (were  it  possible)  would  be  only  to  retard  repair  : 
and  that  our  sole  business  with  the  inflammation  is  to  moderate  whatever  excess  it 
may  have  beyond  that  which  we  recognise  as  directly  accounted  for  by  the  lesion. 
So  again,  when  we  operate  for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  we  do  not  expect  that  the 
cornea,  which  we  have  cut  in  half  its  circumference,  will  remain,  like  the  cornea  of  a 
dead  body,  without  signs  of  having  experienced  injury;  we  know  that  the  line  of 
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incision,  and  the  ministeinal  blood-vessels  in  the  conjunctiva,  will  presently  get  an 
aspect  very  different  from  that  of  health ;  but  if,  with  bleeding  and  antimony,  we 
could  cause  these  phenomena  not  to  develope  themselves,  we  should  but  hinder  the 
]3rocess  of  healing  which  they  essentially  indicate.  And  it  deserves  very  particular 
notice,  that  where,  in  consequence  of  injury,  the  inflammatory  phenomena  tend  to 
more  than  ordinary  local  diffVision,  or  involve  more  than  ordinary  destruction  of 
tissue,  this  excess  of  local  irritability  is  not  amenable  to  treatment  of  a  generally 
depressing  kind. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  inflammation,  even  of  considerable 
activity,  may  co-exist  with  states  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  which  require  to  be 
treated  on  a  system  the  veiy  reverse  of  depressive.  Often  (as  has  been  explained  in 
discussing  the  causes  of  inflammation)  defective  nourishment  of  the  body  reduces 
various  textures  to  a  state  in  which,  with  little  or  no  discoverable  exterior  cause, 
they  begin  to  inflame,  and  continvie  ulcerating,  sloughing,  or  suppurating,  till  generous 
diet  restores  the  proper  richness  of  the  blood.  Practice  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
society  is  constantly  showing  us  inflammations  of  this  kind,  veiled  under  a  great 
variety  of  n^tmes,  but  as  essentially  starvation-phenomena  as  were  those  memorable 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  which  Magendie  produced  in  dogs  by  depriving  them  of  nitro- 
genous diet.  And  although  residence  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of  overcrowded  and 
ill-cleansed  tenements,  irritation  from  bodily  dirt  and  vermin,  and  exposure  to  cold, 
to  violence,  or  to  infection,  are  influences  which,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  may 
primarily  or  secondarily  modify  the  starvation-phenomena,  and  render  necessary 
some  adjuvant  measures  of  treatment,  an  indispensable  condition  of  recovery  is  that 
food  be  liberally  svipplied.  Also  during  the  repair  of  severe  wounds,  accidental  or 
surgical,  it  often  happens  (even  with  persons  of  apparent  health,  though  commonly 
where  there  is  marked  feebleness  of  pulse)  that  first  a  stand-still  of  the  reparative 
process,  and  then  some  re-ulceration  of  the  granulated  part,  give  evidence  of  a 
relatively  insufficient  diet ;  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wound  from  converting 
itself  into  an  irritable  sore,  we  must  give  more  food,  or  perhaps  especially  more  wine, 
or  beer,  or  brandy,  to  our  patient.  And  it  is  not  only  in  obvious  dependence  on 
defective  diet,  or  during  the  repair  of  exhaustive  injuiles,  that  we  find  this  kind  of 
necessity  arising.  For  inflammation  also  associates  itself  (particularly  in  the  form  of 
irritable  ulcer,  and  of  sub-acute  mucous  catarrh)  with  states  of  depression  which 
especially  belong  to  urban  life,  with  its  impure  atmosphere,  with  its  over- work  and 
anxiety,  with  its  absence  of  beautiful  objects,  with  its  dulness  of  physical  being.  As 
regards  the  textural  conditions  which  under  these  circumstances  develope  or  maintain 
inflammation,  nothing  definite  is  known ;  but  it  may  well  be,  that  they  are  in  close 
aflSnity  to  those  of  defective  nutrition ;  and  practically  we  see  that  the  inflammation 
yields  to  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment.  Qiiinine  is  here  often  of  very  marked 
advantage. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  inflammations  which  are  symptomatic  of  morbid 
poisons  scarcely  ever  require  more  than  the  most  moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
Often  they  do  not  require  more  than  the  gentlest  local  treatment  of  this  description ; 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  they  require  (oi',  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  requires)  that  stimulants  should  be  moi-e  or  less  liberally 
given.  Not  to  dwell  on  such  inflammations  as  lie  outside  the  limit  of  surgical 
practice — such  inflammations  as  those  which  occur  in  scarlatina,  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  in  typhus — we  may  here  more  properly  i-efer  to  the  facts  of  erysipelas  ;  in  which 
disease  it  scarcely  ever  happens  but  that  from  an  early  period  we  are  aware  of  im- 
perfect vigour,  often  of  considerable  debility,  sometimes  of  alarming  exhaustion,  in 
our  patient ;  whose  stomach,  moreover,  is  commonly  intolerant  of  solid  food,  and 
whose  chance  of  living  through  the  inevitable  duration  of  his  fever  is  then  altogether 
dependent  on  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  very  dangerous  infection  which 
is  produced  by  inoculation  with  some  cadaveric  matters  (apparently  with  certain 
inflammatory  products  at  early  periods  after  death)  has  close  affinity  to  erysipelas ; 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  published  fatal  cases  of  this  disease  leads  the  reader  to 
suspect  that  an  injudicious  employment  of  depressing  treatment  must  often  gi-eatly 
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have  conduced  to  render  recovery  impossible.'  The  sub- acute  inflammations  Avbich 
arise  from  constitutional  sj'philis  (especially  those  which  involve  ulceration)  invariably 
become  worse  under  lowering  treatment ;  and  where  mercurial  courses  are  employed 
in  dealing  with  these  inflammations,  it  becomes  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
patient  should  have  a  generous  diet,  and  sometimes  that  he  should  further  be  pro- 
tected by  the  concurrent  vise  of  quinine  or  of  iron. 

Between  cases  which  urgently  require  lowering  treatment,  and  cases  which 
urgently  require  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment,  thei'e  ai-e  of  course  innumerable 
gradations.  And  the  student  must  not  suppose  that  the  one  line  of  treatment  is  tlie 
necessary  alternative  to  the  othei-.  We  may  not  bleed  or  antimonialise  our  patient, 
and  yet  not  give  him  brandy  or  quinine.  In  an  immense  majority  of  cases  neither 
course  is  necessary;  the  inflammation  not  justifying  the  first,  nor  concurrent  debility 
the  second  ;  so  that  as  regards  these  alternatives,  nature  may  be  left  to  her  own 
unassisted  Avorking.  For  here,  as  everywhere  else,  over-doctoring  is  an  evil.  Strong 
measures  are  not  for  trifling  purposes  ;  nor  ought  treatment  at  all  to  be  used,  except 
where  treatment  is  necessaiy.  In  medicine,  as  in  ordinaiy  life,  it  is  the  great  test 
of  common  sense  that  a  man  seeks,  and  it  is  the  great  reward  of  observant  experience 
that  he  learns  to  make  his  means  jyropoo'tioiiate  to  his  ends.  The  overdoing  of  treat- 
ment, in  comparison  with  the  results  which  are  to  be  attained,  is  an  evil  especially 
to  be  guarded  against  by  those  who  begin  therapeutics  as  an  application  of  general 
pi'inciples,  and  it  is  therefore  here  particularly  adverted  to ;  and  moderation,  as  needs 
hardly  be  said,  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  cases  where  possibly  the  line  of  treatment 
may  be  wrongly  chosen. 

Most  of  all  before  proceeding  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  depress  the 
general  health,  the  surgeon  should  have  a  veiy  definite  notion  of  the  object  which  he 
means  to  accomplish,  and  should  be  sure  that  this  object  (if  he  can  attain  it)  is  worth 
the  sacrifice.  Even  for  the  certainty  of  conquering  some  relatively  unimportant 
local  ailment,  he  would  not  hastily  resolve  to  submit  the  suflferer  to  months  of  painful 
or  enfeebling  ti'eatment.  Still  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  try  such  an  experiment, 
even  with  his  patient's  sight  or  hearing  at  stake,  when  he  knows  (as,  in  respect  of 
chronic  inflammation  and  results  of  inflammation,  he  well  may  know)  that  almost 
inevitably  it  will  be  a  failure.  And  as  the  case  becomes  more  important  to  life, 
more  and  more  he  will  remember  that  lowering  treatment,  if  unnecessary,  is  danger- 
ous. For  every  inflammatory  fever,  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  and  duration,  is 
necessarily  followed  by  exhaustion ;  and  every  inflammation,  in  proportion  to  its 
magnitude,  depends  on  vital  power  for  convalescence ;  and  he  who,  without  reference 
to  these  facts,  needlessly  depletes  and  lowers  bis  patient  even  during  the  height  of 
inflammation,  much  more  he  who  does  so  during  secondary  conditions  of  the  disease, 
will  often  contribute  to  render  exhaustion  deadly,  or  textural  repair  impossible. 

Nor  is  it  only  depressive  treatment  which  may  be  overdone.  Indeed  of  late 
years  fashion  has  set  in  the  other  direction ;  and  perhaps  not  a  little  harm  has  come 
from  misapplied  alcoholisation  of  the  sick.  True,  that  the  cases  in  which  life  is 
saved  e'ven  during  inflammation  by  tlie  jtidicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  those  whei-e  it  is  saved  by  bleeding  ;  and  that  the  use 
of  such  stimulants,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammation  with  debility,  is  among  the  most 
important  resources  of  medicine.  But  the  student  must  learn  not  to  abuse  this 
great  medicinal  agent ;  not  to  prescribe  it,  as  a  thing  of  routine,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
flammation bearing  a  certain  name ;  but  always  to  give  or  withhold,  and  (if  giving) 
always  to  proportion  it,  according  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  individual  case. 
For  there  may  be  death  in  the  practices  of  van  Dunk  as  well  as  imder  the  prescrip- 
tions of  Sangrado.  And  medical  advice  will  be  but  a  sham  if  the  treatment  which 
it  directs  is  to  be  indiscriminate, 

John   Simon,    1870. 

T.  Holmes,  1882. 


^  See  the  late  Mr.  Tra'^ers's  Inquiry  conccrnwy  Constitutional  Irritation. 
YoL.  I.  F 
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The  author  who  engages  to  give  information  to  others  on  any  subject  with  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  conversant,  takes  upon  himself  a  serious  responsibility.  His 
first  duty  is  to  place  his  readers  in  complete  possession  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
subject  which  have  been  accepted  by  scientific  men  up  to  the  time  at  which  he 
writes,  including  in  his  statement  svich  collateral  information  as  is  necessary  for 
correctly  judging  of  the  grounds  of  their  acceptance.  But,  in  addition  to  this  primary 
obligation,  tlie  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  not  be  presented  with  a  mere 
narrative  of  unconnected  observations  whicli  he  must  himself  arrange  and  apply  to 
the  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue,  but  that  the  work  of  comparison  and  analysis 
shall  be  done  for  him,  and  those  conclusions  stated  in  clear  language  which  have  the 
best  claim  to  be  incorporated  in  the  ever- changing  body  of  scientific  doctrine. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  following  essay  on  the  pi'ocess  of  inflammation,  I  have 
made  it  my  object  to  fulfil  both  these  obligations  without  going  beyond  them,  deem- 
ing that  by  doing  so  I  should  be  most  likely  to  make  my  performance  of  practical 
use.  I  have  striven,  above  all,  to  be  cautious  in  the  selection  and  statement  of 
facts,  remembering  how  often  misstatements,  which  find  their  way  into  the  writings 
of  those  who  assume  to  teach,  are  apt  to  retain  their  place  long  after  the  sources 
whence  they  were  derived  have  been  forgotten. 

In  my  treatment  of  certain  pai-ts  of  the  subject,  particularly  those  which  relate 
to  the  aetiology  of  inflammation,  I  have  been  partly  guided  by  my  own  researches 
made  between  1870  and  1876.  As  regards  the  rest  I  have  endeavoured  to  verify 
most  of  the  observations  and  experiments  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  have  done  so, 
howevei',  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  them  or  correcting  them,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  making  myself  conversant  with  the  methods  and  results. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  article  has  been  entirely  rewritten.  The 
reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  its  predecessor  will  find  that,  although 
the  doctrine  taught  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  inflammation  is  the  same,  the  whole 
of  the  experimental  basis  on  which  it  is  founded  is  new.  Since  1870,  every  result  of 
any  importance  i-elating  to  the  subject  has  been  submitted  to  experimental  criticism, 
by  which  means  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  rendei^ed  more  complete  and  precise. 


CLASSIFICATION"  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

By  the  '  process  of  inflammation  '  I  understand  the  succession  of  changes  which 
occurs  in  a  living  tissue  when  it  is  inj  ured,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a 
degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structure  and  vitality.  Inflammations  may  be 
classified,  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  first 
term  is  applicaVJe  to  all  those  cases  in  which  the  local  process  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  operation  of  a  noxa  on  the  organ  or  tissue  in  which  the  inflammation  has  its  seat. 
The  second  includes  the  impoi^tant  class  of  infective  or  secondary  inflammations, 
with  refeience  to  which  our  knowledge  has  much  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years.  An  infective  inflammation  may  be  defined  as  one  which  is  dependent  on  the 
introduction  from  a  part  previously  inflamed  of  an  infective  particle  or  particles 
into  the  circulating  blood  and  its  lodgment  in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the 
part  secondarily  affected. 

In  my  former  article  I  limited  myself  to   the    consideration  of  the  process  of 
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iuri.immation  :is  observed  in  those  purel}'  local  inflammations  which  arise  in  a  tissue 
in  consequence  of  the  direct  application  of  injurious  stimulation.  I  did  so  because 
the  '  material  for  the  satisfactoiy  discussion  '  of  '  secondary  indurations  and  suppui-a- 
tions  '  was  wanting.  So  far  as  the  pathological  anatomy  of  infective  inflammation 
is  concerned  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  definition  given  ten  years  ago. 

'  It  is  the  anatomical  character  of  all  infective  inflammations  that  the  lesions  to 
which  they  give  rise  are  disseminated  rather  than  difiiised.  Particles  of  matter,  of 
the  natui-e  of  which  we  can  assert  nothing,  excepting  that  they  ai-e  of  extreme 
minuteness,  are  conveyed  from  a  primarily  inflamed  jjai-t  to  othei-  parts  previously 
healthy,  and  become  foci  of  infective  induration  or  suppuration  (miliary  tubercles, 
pyemic  abscesses),  each  of  which  is  the  product — if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion— of  a  single  seed.' 

The  only  correction  requii'ed  was  made  in  1872,  when  I  was  able,  on  the  ground 
of  the  results  of  my  own  investigations  and  of  those  of  Dr.  Klein,  to  assert  that 
the  particles  of  matter  which  are  the  agents  or  carriei-s  of  infection  are  in  all 
probability  organisms. 

The  present  article  will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  inflammation  will 
be  considei-ed  as  a  process,  or  succession  of  processes,  taking  its  start  from  an 
injury.  In  the  second,  the  peculiarities  of  those  inflammations  which  originate 
by  infection  will  be  discussed,  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  nature 
of  their  cause. 


PART   I. 
THE  PROCESS  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

§  1.  Definition. 

The  process  of  inflammation  was  defined  in  1871,  in  words  which  have  been  already 
quoted,  as  'the  succession  of  changes  which  occurs  in  a  living  tissue  when  it  is 
injured,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a  degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its 
structure  and  vitality.'  This  definition  of  inflammation,  based  as  it  is  on  its 
genesis,  does  not  require  any  modification  or  amendment.  It  claims  acceptance  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  consistent  with  and  includes  the  much  older  definition  which 
regards  it  as  the  aggregate  of  the  so-called  cardinal  symptoms^ — pain,  redness,  heat, 
swelling — and  has  no  claim  excepting  this.  Whatever  explanation  we  accept  as  to 
the  mode  of  association  of  these  four  constitvients  of  inflammation  to  each  other,  we 
are  bound  by  tradition  (which,  in  respect  of  the  use  of  words,  is  the  only  authority) 
to  regard  them  as  the  chai-acteristics  of  the  thing  of  which  the  woixl  '  inflammation  '  is 
the  name.  The  setiological  definition  has  the  advantage  over  the  semeiological,  first 
that  it  is  much  shorter,  and  secondly  that  it  springs  out  of  a  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  conception  of  the  thing  itself — a  conception  which  relates,  not  only 
to  what  it  is  at  any  given  moment,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  originated,  its 
development  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  its  future  progress.  The  consideration 
that  inflammation  is  a  process,  not  a  state,  affords  sufficient  reason  for  basing  the 
conception  of  it  which  we  present  to  the  student,  on  what  we  know  of  its  mode  of 
origin.  Nor  can  any  disadvantage  arise  fi-om  it  provided  that  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  forget  that  inflammation  means  exactly  the  same  as  it  meant  when  the 
rubor,  dolor,  calor,  and  tumor  of  Celsus  were  first  enunciated  as  its  characteristic 
signs. 
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§  2.  Physiological  Effects  of  Injury  as  observed  in  Experiments  on 

Animals. 

1.  The  mesentery  of  the  frog. — The  experiment  by  which  Cohnheim  first  demon- 
strated the  escape  of  the  blood  leucocytes  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  is  as 
follows.'  A  frog,  which  has  been  paralysed  by  injecting  under  the  skin  about  -joW 
grain  of  curai'e  an  hour  before,  is  placed  with  its  ventral  surface  upwards  on  a  plate 
of  glass  of  convenient  size  for  the  purpose.  A  vertical  incision  is  then  made  in  the 
al)dorainal  wall  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  extending  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
liver  downwards.  As  much  of  the  small  intestine  is  then  drawn  gently  out  of  the 
visceral  cavity  as  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  mesentery  may  be  evenly  spread  on  a 
disk  of  glass  which  is  fixed  in  a  convenient  position  for  the  pui'pose.  If  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  care  and  skill,  it  may  be  effected  without  bleeding  and  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  deranging  the  cii-culation. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  general  view,  it  is  best  to  commence  the  examination  with  a 
low  power.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  arteries  are  smaller  than  the  veins,  the  latter 
exceeding  the  former  in  diameter  by  about  a  sixth,  that  the  arterial  stream  is  quicker 
than  the  venous,  that  it  is  accelerated  appreciably  at  each  beat  of  the  heart,  and  that 
in  eveiy  artery  a  sj)ace  can  be  distinguished  within  the  outline  of  the  vessel,  which 
is  entirely  free  from  coi-puscles.  The  arterial  sti-eam  is  so  quick  that  the  forms  of 
the  corpuscles  cannot  be  discerned ;  but  in  the  veins  both  coloured  corpuscles  and 
leucocytes  can  be  distinguished,  and  from  the  first  it  is  noticeable  that  while  the 
former  are  rapidly  carried  along  in  the  axial  current,  the  latter  show  a  tendency  to 
roll  more  slowly  at  its  border,  like  round  pebbles  in  a  shallow  but  rapid  sti'eam.  So 
far  all  is  normal,  and  may  remain  so  for  many  hours ;  but  in  most  cases  changes 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  are  the  beginning  of 
inflammation.  These  consist  in  a  marked  and  almost  sudden  diminution  of  the  rate 
of  the  current  in  the  vein,  in  which  that  in  the  capillaries  necessarily  participates  ; 
simultaneously  with  which  i-etardation,  the  leucocytes,  instead  of  loitering  here 
and  there  at  the  edge  of  the  axial  current,  begin  to  crowd  in  numbers  against 
the  vascular  wall,  as  was  long  ago  described  by  Dr.  Williams.^  In  this  way  the 
vein  becomes  lined  with  a  continuous  pavement  of  these  bodies,  which  remain  almost 
motionless,  notwithstanding  that  the  axial  curi'ent  sweeps  by  them  as  continuously 
as  before,  though  with  abated  velocity. 

2.  The,  tongue  of  the  frog  or  toad. — In  a  frog  similarly  prepared  and  resting  on 
its  ventral  surface,  the  bifurcated  tongue  is  gently  drawn  out  and  extended  by  two 
ligatures  attached  to  its  tips,  with  the  papillated  surface  looking  upwards,  the 
greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  stretching  or  twisting.^  A  snip  of  mucous  mem- 
brane is  then  removed  with  the  aid  of  fine  curved  scissors  from  the  middle  of  the 
papillated  surfiice,  so  as  to  open  a  window  through  which  the  blood-vessels  (arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries)  on  the  floor  of  the  lymph  sac  can  be  observed.  If  this  is  suc- 
cessfully done  there  is  no  bleeding. 

{«)  The  initial  condition  of  the  circulation  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  experi- 
ment.* The  first  change  which  is  observed  is  that  the  rate  of  flow  in  the  arteries  as 
well  as  in  the  other  vessels  is  so  much  retarded  that  in  the  capillaries,  and  particularly 
in  the  veins,  the  individual  corpuscles  can  be  easily  distinguished.  At  the  same 
time  the  capillaries  apjiear  fuller  of  blood,  which  finds  its  way  by  channels  that 
were  before  unoccvxpied.  At  first  each  vessel  exhibits,  as  already  described,  an 
axial  current  of  coloured  corpuscles  with  leucocytes  here  and  there  at  its  edges ;  but 

'  lu  making  this  experiment  a  frog  of  which  the  brain  has  been  removed  the  day  before 
must  he  used,  and  -^-j^^  grain  of  curare  must  be  injected  under  the  skin  an  hour  before  making 
the  observation.     For  details  as  to  the  method,  see  Schafer's  Practical  Histology,  p.  137. 

^   Gulstonian  Lectures,  1841. 

°  For  the  best  methods  see  Dowdeswell  '  On  the  Behaviour  of  the  Fixed  Elements  of  the 
Tongue  in  Inflammation.' — Proceedings  of  the  lioyal  Society,  No.  175,  1876,  and  University 
College  Collected  Papers,  No.  II. 

^  Tn  the  description  of  what  is  observed  I  sliall  follow  and  quote  largely  from  Cohnheim. 
Vorlesvngen  iiber  allgemeine  Pathologic,  Berlin,  1877,  p.  90. 
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soon  the  '  original!}'  clear  border  of  plasma,  becomes  filled  with  innumeiuble  colour- 
less corpuscles.'  The  slower  the  current  the  more  these  corpuscles  show  a  tendency 
to  loiter  along  the  vessel  wall — now  sticking  for  a  moment,  then  again  advancing. 
All  this  time  not  a  single  coloured  corpuscle  leaves  the  axial  current. 

This  description  applies  exclusively  to  the  veins,  on  which  the  attention  must  be 
fixed  in  oi'der  to  observe  what  follows.  What  is  first  seen  is  that  '  the  external  con- 
tour of  a  vein  begins  to  project  outwards,  and  that  the  projection  increases  and  Ijecomes 
thicker.  In  this  way  the  prominence  is  converted  into  a  roundish  button  which  grows 
in  length  and  bi-eadth,  and  throws  out  new  pointed  processes,  and  then  separates  itself 
from  the  vascular  wall,  with  which  it  remains  connected  by  a  long  stalk.  Finally 
this  gives  way,  and  you  have  before  you  a  colourless,  pale,  contractile  corpuscle 
with  one  long  and  several  short  processes,  and  with  one  or  several  nuclei.'  In  the 
meantime  '  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in  many  other  veins  and  capillaries.' 
'  A  number  of  Avhite  blood-cells  have  found  their  way  to  the  outside  of  the  vessels. 
These  are  followed  by  others,  and  they  in  their  turn  by  others,  their  place  being  at 
once  filled  \xp  in  the  marginal  zone  inside  the  vascular  wall  by  new-comers.' '  The 
final  result  is  that,  after  a  variable  number  of  hours,  every  vein  seems  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  several  rows  of  leiicocytes  closely  packed  together,  the  state  of  things 
inside  the  vessel  remaining  the  same.  From  beginning  to  end  arteries  take  no  part 
in  the  process,  but  coloured,  and  in  smaller  j)roportion,  colourless  corpuscles  continue 
to  escape  from  the  capillaries. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  general  view  of  the  process  without  refer- 
ence to  the  finer  details  which  have  been  just  described,  the  smooth,  non-papillated 
surface  of  the  tongiie,  which  in  the  extended  organ  looks  downwards  (so  that  for  its 
observation  the  frog  must  rest  on  its  dorsal  surface),  is  even  preferable  to  the  other. 
Nothing  can  be  more  insti'uctive  than  to  obsei've  the  effect  of  a  very  limited  injury 
of  this  surface  produced  by  the  application  of  niti'ate  of  silver.  If  a  frog's  tongue  is 
examined  in  which  a  small  eschar  has  been  produced  the  day  before  in  the  middle 
of  the  smooth  surface,  it  is  seen  that  the  eschar  '  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  zone  of 
swelling,  in  which  several  concentric  zones  may  be  distinguished  by  the  characteristics 
which  they  exhibit.  At  the  border  of  the  swollen  part  the  circulation  is  going  on 
normally.  Within  it  the  progressive  motion  of  the  blood  is  slower,  and  the  vessels 
are  dilated.  Further  from  the  edge  they  are  not  only  widened,  but  the  veins  are 
beset  with  numerous  coloui'less  corpuscles,  and  the  capillaries  with  both  coloured  and 
colourless.  Within  this  again,  in  the  zone  which  immediately  surrounds  the  pai-t  on 
which  the  caustic  has  acted  dii-ectly  so  far  as  to  kill  the  tissue,  is  a  zone  in  which  the 
circulation  is  all  biit  completely  arrested,  the  capillaries  being  choked  with  coloured 
corpuscles  which  also  exist  in  crowds  in  the  tissue  outside  of  them. 

(c)  A  third  experiment  in  which  the  tongue  of  the  fi-og  is  used,  is  one  which 
must  also  be  regarded  as  fundamental.  Observations  made  in  the  course  of  Cohn- 
heim's  well-known  researches  on  embolism,  suggested  to  him  a  mode  of  altering  the 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  whole  organ  which  appeared  to  him  more  direct 
and  more  manageable  than  any  other.  The  method  consists  simply  in  cutting  ofi"  the 
communication  with  the  heart.  In  the  tongue  of  the  frog  this  experiment  is  ren- 
dei-ed  easy  by  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  artei'ies,  which  are  so  placed  that  they 
can  be  very  readily  reached.  The  effect  varies  according  to  the  time  that  the  state  of 
ansemia  lasts.  If  the  circulation,  after  having  been  cut  ofi"  for  twenty -four  hours,  is 
restored,  all  that  is  observed  is  that  the  arteries  are  dilated  and  the  organ  congested, 
Hoon  the  vessels  contract,  and  all  returns  to  its  previous  condition.  Bixt  if  the  ai'i-est 
has  lasted  twice  as  long,  the  vascular  efiect,  instead  of  subsiding,  goes  on  increasing. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  organ  becomes  red  and  tumid  fi-om  the  distension  of  its 
lymph  sacs  with  corpuscular  liquid. 

(d)  If  a  tongue  in  this  condition  is  compared  with  another  in  which  a  mild 
iri'itant  has  been  applied  over  the  whole  smooth  surface,  so  as  to  produce  a  go}ieral 
inflammation,  it  is  seen  that  the  effects  of  the  two  are  indistinguishable  from  each 
other. 

'  L<,c.  cil.  p.  li)S. 
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3.  The  iiietientery  l)h  iiiaiiiiiialia. — In  1870  I  attempted,'  in  co-operation  with 
Pi'ofessor  Strieker,  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  microscopical  study  of  the  process  of  in- 
flammation in  the  omentum  of  the  guinea-pig.  We  succeeded  in  satisfying  ourselves 
and  demonstrating  to  others  that  the  phenomena  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
amphibia,  but  were  prevented  from  applying  it  to  further  investigations  by  our  in- 
ability to  overcome  certain  technical  difficvdties.  Professoi'  Thoma,  of  Heidelberg, 
has  developed  and  improved  our  method,  of  which  the  essential  feature  was  the 
employment  of  a  bath  containing  normal  (0"75  per  cent.)  salt  solution,  of  such  form 
and  structure  that  the  omentum  could,  wben  placed  in  it,  be  observed  under  the 
microscope  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  For  a  description  of  the  contrivance 
by  which  Dr.  Thoma  has  achieved  complete  sviccess,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
paper,  and  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  results  of  his  researches.^  His 
observations  were  made  both  on  dogs  and  on  rabbits.  In  all  cases  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  tempei'ature  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  observed  part  shall  be 
normal.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  necessary  manipulation  and  of  the  irrigating 
fluid  on  the  tissue  is  to  produce  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  Both  in  the  arteries 
and  veins  the  axial  stream  is  well  defined  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  longi- 
tudinally-streaked filament,  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  a  relatively  wide, 
clear  space.  Even  in  the  capillaries  the  coloured  thread  which  indicates  the  course 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  does  not  seem  to  touch  the  internal  surface  of  the  tube  along 
which  they  rush.  After  a  time,  which  in  a  dog  is  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  pace 
slackens.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  the  colourless  corpuscles  fall  out  of  the  axial 
stream  in  the  veins,  and,  as  the  rate  of  progressive  movement  diminishes,  betake 
themselves  towards  the  internal  surface  of  the  vascular  wall.  No  sooner  have  they 
done  so  than  they  at  once  begin  to  escape  in  great  numbers.  As  regards  these 
changes,  there  is  no  diflference  that  can  be  noted  between  what  happens  in  the  dog  or 
rabbit  and  in  the  corresponding  process  in  the  frog.  In  both,  the  clinging  of  the 
leucocytes  to  the  vascular  wall  and  their  emigration  are  observed  in  the  veins  ex- 
clusively, and  in  both  it  occurs  consequently  on  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the 
blood-stream. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  which  the  study  of  inflammation  in  a  transparent 
membrane  like  the  omentum  or  mesentery  of  the  rabbit  affords  for  obsei-ving  with 
precision  what  happens  to  the  blood-vessels,  and  particularly  the  emigration  of 
leucocytes,  it  has  special  advantages  as  i-egards  the  exudation  of  coagulable  liquid 
which  accompanies  it.  For  this  puri:)Ose  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  adopt  a  some- 
what different  arrangement.  So  long  as  the  membiane  is  irrigated,  the  exuded  pro- 
ducts, whether  corpuscular  oi'  other,  which  in  this  case  escape  first  from  the  vessel 
and  secondly  from  the  serous  surface,  are  speedily  washed  away — a  circumstance 
which  is  of  coui-se  favourable  to  the  observation  of  the  vascular  changes.  For  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  exuidation,  Dr.  Thoma  places  on  the  membrane  a  wide  ring 
of  glass  closed  above  by  a  plate  of  thin  glass  cemented  to  its  upper  border.  Inside 
this  ring  the  exuded  liquid  collects  and  soon  becomes  gelatinous.  The  soft  clot,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  innumerable  leucocytes  held  together  by 
fine  filaments,  but  it  is  quite  free  from  coloured  corpuscles. 

In  the  mammal,  as  in  the  frog,  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  extravasation  of 
coloured  blood-disks,  and  ultimately  results  in  stasis.  Extravasation  is  not,  however, 
observed  so  eai'ly  in  the  process  as  in  the  amp)hibian,  and  occurs  much  moi-e  spai'sely, 
so  that  the  inflamed  surface  becomes  merely  dotted  with  minute  hpemoirhages,  each 
of  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  due  to  the  escape  from 
the  capillary  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  coi-puscles.  The  occurrence  of  this,  as  it  were, 
accidental  extravasation  of  blood  fi-om  a  capillary  does  not  matei'ially  interfere  with 
its  function.     It  is  appai'ently  just  as  capable  of  conveying  blood  after  as  before. 

4.  The  ear  of  the  rabbit. — The  eai-  of  the  rabbit,  although  of  course  unsuited 
for  microscopical  study,  affords  most  valuable  information  as  to  those  characters  of 

1  Ilnndbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  p.  271. 

-  Thoma.  '  Ueber  entzundliclie  Storungen  des  Capillarla-eLsIaufes  bei  Warmbliiterii.' 
Virchotv's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixxiv.,  1878. 
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tUe  iiifkiminatory  })roct'ss  Avliicli  are  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  The  experimental 
I'esiilts  obtained  by  subjecting  it  to  various  modes  of  injury  as  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs  headed  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  are  of  special  value,  because  they  serve  to 
connect  the  microscopical  phenomena  already  described  with  those  which  present 
themselves  in  clinical  experience. 

(a)  The  determination  of  blood  (inflammatory  blush  of  Hunter,  JihUioallung  of 
Virchow),  the  microscopical  characters  of  which  we  have  leaiiit  in  the  initial  acceler- 
ation of  the  blood-stream  of  the  mesentery  of  the  dog  or  rabbit  when  these  mem- 
branes are  exposed  to  the  action  of  0*75  per  cent,  salt  solution,  and  which   in  that 
instance  is  a  mere  foi'erunner  of  more  important  changes,  can  be  studied   in  the 
rabbit's  ear  by  merely  immersing  it  in  water  at  a  temperatui'e  of  from  45°  to  48°  C. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  proceeding  is  that  the  ear  becomes  intensely  congested. 
Whatever  be  the  physiological  explanation  of  this  effect,  it  is  certain  that  its  im- 
mediate cause  is  vascular  and  particular-ly  artei-ial  dilatation ;  for  in  the  rabbit's  ear 
the  larger  arteries  can  be  easily  observed  and  their  changes  of  width  correctl)^  judged 
of.     The  experiment  becomes  still  more  striking  and  convincing  when  the  vessels  of 
the  ear  ai-e  emptied  of  blood  by  the  ajDplication  of  a  suitable  bandage  before  immer- 
sion.    The   immersion  of  the   bloodless  ear   in    water   of   which  the   temperature 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  fever  (42°  to  44°  C.)  is  sufficient  to   produce,  on  removal  of 
the  bandage,  an  intense  but  transitory  hypersemia. 

(&)  With  this  experiment  may  be  contrasted  that  in  which  the  mode  of  injury 
consists  in  the  application  of  olive  oil  containing  two  per  cent,  of  croton.  Here, 
determination  of  blood  is  conspicuously  absent.  It  is  not  until  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  application  that  any  change  whatever  takes  place  in  the  ear  which  has 
been  so  treated.  What  then  happens  is,  that  the  vessels  begin  to  enlarge  and 
apparently  increase  in  numbei's,  but  soon  lose  their  distinctness  in  the  general 
redness  of  the  whole  surface.  An  inflammation  has  begun  that  in  a  few  houi'S 
exhibits  the  three  objective  characteristics  of  inflammation.  The  whole  ear  is  much 
swollen,  hot  and  red.  At  first  the  redness  is  uniform,  but  eventually  it  is  diversified 
by  spots  of  a  deeper  hue,  due  to  minute  capillary  hsemorrhages.  If  the  animal  is 
now  killed  and  his  ear  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  it  is  found  that  the 
connective  tissue  is  everywhere,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  infiltrated  with 
exudation  liquid  and  chai-ged  with  leucocytes ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  blood- 
vessels are  surrounded  by  them.  According  to  the  stage  at  which  the  process  has 
been  arrested  there  is  found  a  gi-eater  or  less  amount  of  capillary  haemorrhage. 

(c)  A  still  more  important  experiment  is  that  in  which  inflammation  is  produced 
not  by  applying  an  irritant  to  the  surface,  but,  as  in  the  proceednig  last  narinted, 
by  acting  dii-ectly  on  the  vessels  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  blood.  A  temporary  blood- 
lessness  of  the  ear  can  be  easily  brought  about  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  preceding 
section,  viz.  by  applying  a  broad  ligature  to  the  organ  at  its  root.  If  in  this  way 
the  cii'culation  is  cut  oflf  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  restored,  its  arteries  speedily 
dilate,  and  it  is  soon  seen  that  its  condition  resembles  that  already  described  in  the 
ear  which  had  been  treated  with  crotonised  oil.  In  other  words,  as  typical  and 
intense  an  inflammation  can  be  produced  in  an  oi'gan  by  simply  depriving  its  blood- 
vessels and  tissues  of  blood  as  by  subjecting  them  to  the  direct  action  of  an  irritant. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  vessels  of  which  the  vital  endowments 
have  been  impaired  or  spoilt  by  the  arrest  of  nutrition,  though  still  perfectly  capable 
of  perfoi'ming  their  mechanical  functions  as  conduits,  are  already  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation ;  all  that  is  required  for  the  display  of  its  phenomena  being  that  blood 
should  be  sent  along  them. 

(d)  If,  in  the  expei-iment  I'elated  in  {(i)  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  five 
degrees  higher,  the  result  is  entirely  different.  The  piimaiy  affiuxus  sa/iH/tdvis, 
instead  of  subsiding,  passes  into  a  lasting  condition  of  hypersemia.  Soon  the  oi'gan 
liegins  to  swell  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  inflammation  Avhich  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  that  described  in  (b)  and  (c).  The  injurious  action  to  which  the  infl;immation 
is  due  is  nearly  as  simple  as  in  (c).  Similar  results  may  be  produced  by  immersion 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  freezing  mixture  at  — 10°  or  —12°  C. 
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§  3,  Doctrine  of  Inflammation  as  founded  on  Experiments, 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  clesci'ibed  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
experiments  on  which  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  nature  of  the  process  of 
inflammation,  and  of  its  reh^tion  to  the  injurious  action  which  produces  it,  is  founded. 
For  all  of  these  methods  we  are  indebted  to  Cohnheim.  They  are  foi-  the  most  part 
so  simple  as  to  require  only  oi'dinary  dexterity  and  patience  for  their  performance, 
and  yield  unequivocal  results.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  them  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  typical  examples  of  inflammation — such,  for  example,  as  those  which  are 
produced  in  the  rabbit's  ear  by  application  of  crotonised  oil,  by  immersion  in  water  at 
50°  C,  or  by  temporary  privation  of  blood — have  this  in  common,  that  in  all,  the  ful- 
i:iess  of  blood  [rubor)  and  increased  temperature  (calor)  are  associated  with  the  third 
objective  sign,  swelling  {tumor),  and  that  this  swelling  consists  in  the  infiltration  of 
the  tissue  of  the  inflamed  |)art  with  liquid  and  corpuscles,  both  of  which  have  un- 
questionably escaped  from  the  blood-vessels. 

2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  process  by  which  the  rabbit's  ear  is  infiltrated 
with  corpuscular  liquid  observed  in  4  {h),  (c),  [d)  (page  71)  is  identical  in  nature  with 
that  by  which  coagulable  material,  also  containing  corpuscles,  is  exuded  on  the  surface 
of  the  mesenteiy  in  3  (page  70),  and  consequently  that  the  hypei'semia  in  the  two  cases 
is  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  further  that  the  vascular  conditions  which  are  associated 
with  the  escape  of  leucocytes  in  numbers  from  the  veins  are  precisely  the  same  in  the 
rabbit,  4  (page  71),  and  in  the  frog,  2  («)  and  (6)  (page  68). 

3.  The  six  cases  affbi'd  examples  of  inflammations  affecting  skin,  cellular  tissue, 
mucous  membrane  and  serous  membrane,  in  amphibia  and  in  mammalia.  In  three 
of  them  it  is  matter  of  direct  observation  that  the  corpuscles  with  which  the  swollen 
tissue  is  encumbered  in  such  countless  numbers  have  come  out  of  the  veins.  In  the 
other  three,  their  emigration  is  quite  as  certain  as  if  it  were  matter  of  direct  observa- 
tion ;  for  the  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  infiltration  show  no  trace  of  new  formation 
of  any  kind,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  process  is  far  too  short  for  any  such  new 
formation  to  have  been  accomplished  in  it. 

4.  The  escape  of  leucocytes  from  the  veins  is  preceded  by  their  leaving  the  axial 
current  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel.  In  all  cases  the  state  of 
the  circulation  which  is  associated  with  the  manifestation  of  this  tendency,  is  that  of 
retardation  of  the  blood -sti-eam.  In  the  tongue  and  mesentery  of  the  frog  the  retard- 
ation is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  veins,  but,  accoixling  to  Thoma,  this  is  much 
less  appreciable  in  the  mesenteiy  of  the  dog  or  rabbit.  That  the  retardation  is  really 
the  necessary  antecedent  (or  proximate  cause)  of  the  separation  of  the  leucocytes 
from  the  axial  current,  we  have  evidence  in  the  following  observation.  In  the 
mesentery  of  a  dog  which  has  been  watched  until  the  primary  acceleration  has 
been  succeeded  by  slowing,  and  its  invaiiable  accompaniment  loitering  of  the  leu- 
cocytes in  the  parietal  plasma-zone,  the  ^^revious  state  of  things  may  be  at  once  re- 
stored by  quic]5:ening  the  circulation.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  substitute  for 
the  normal,  that  is  0'75  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  a  solution  containing  1"5  per 
cent.  The  iiiigation  of  the  tissue  with  this  stronger  solution  is  responded  to  by 
an  immediate  accelei'atiou ;  the  loiterers  along  the  wall  of  the  vein  are  at  once  swept 
into  the  now  nai-row  axial  current.  An  equally  instructive  obsei-vation  may  be 
made  on  the  mesentery  of  the  frog.  As  has  already  been  shown,  there  is  no  separa- 
tion of  the  leucocytes  in  the  arteries.  But  if  the  circulation  is  artificially  slowed,  as 
e.<j.  by  compressing  the  arteiies,  it  is  seen  that  the  leucocytes  lag  out  of  the  arterial 
mid-stream  just  as  they  ordinarily  do  in  the  veins. 

5.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  leucocytes  not  merely  seek  the  vascular 
wall,  but  exhibit  a  tendency  to  stick  to  it.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  mesentery,  and 
appears  (from  Dr.  Thoma's  observations)  to  be  as  well  marked  in  the  mammal  as  in 
the  fi'og.  What  is  observed  in  the  lattei'  is  that  when  emigration  is  beginning,  the 
loitering  coi'puscles  do  not  roll  along  like  pebbles  in  a  stream,  but  drag  along,  now 
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aJliering  to  the  vasculai'  wall,  now  detaching  themselves  and  going  a  little  further, 
now  adhering  again,  and  so  on.  In  so  acting  they  ai-e  constantly  changing  their 
shape,  the  tendency  being  to  lengthen  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  Dr,  Thoma 
has  made  the  very  interesting  observation  that  when,  as  in  the  experiment  last 
referi'ed  to,  the  mesentery  is  ii-rigated  with  1  '.5  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium 
the  corpuscles  thereby  (as  they-do  when  suspended  in  the  solution)  pass  into  a  state 
of  immobility  (cessation  of  amoeboid  motion),  and  that  in  this  condition,  although 
they  betake  themselves,  as  already  stated,  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  vascular  wall, 
they  show  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  it,  and  never  emigrate.  This  fact,  which  I  state 
exckisively  on  Dr.  Thoma's  authority,  affords  evidence,  not  that  the  leucocytes  make 
theii-  way  out  of  the  veins  by  vii'tue  of  their  amoeboid  motion,  but  that  that  '  liquid 
textuie  '  of  their  protoplasm  which  is  essential  to  amoeboid  motion  is  also  essential  to 
emigration.  What  the  mechanism  of  emigration  is  I  am  as  little  able  to  explain 
now  as  I  was  in  1870. 

6.  The  condition  of  vascular  dilatation  which  results  from  injury,  whether  this 
is  due  as  in  2  (b)  (page  69)  to  the  action  of  an  irritant,  or  to  privation  of  blood,  or  to 
exposure  to  heat,  must  always  be  attended  by  diminished  lateral  pressui'e  in  the 
capillaries,  and  particularly  in  the  veins.  That  this  is  so,  is  evident  from  the  consider- 
ation, first,  that  thei'e  is  no  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
part,  and  secondly  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  blood-stream  is  slow.  Why  the 
pressure  is  diminished  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  simplest  way  of  accounting  for  it 
would  be  to  attribute  it  to  a  contraction  of  the  arterial  trunks,  but  this  cannot  be 
thought  of  in  face  of  the  easily  observed  fact  that  neither  in  the  ear  of  the  i-abbit  nor 
in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  can  any  such  contraction  be  observed.  We  are  therefore 
compelled  to  suppose  that  velocity  is  lost  in  the  intermediary  circulation  itself ;  that 
is,  notwithstanding  that  the  smallest  ai'teiioles  receive  their  full  supply  of  blood 
and  that  the  arteiial  pressure  is  normal,  there  exists  in  them,  and  in  the  capillaries 
in  which  they  end,  a  source  of  resistance  which  retards  the  blood-stream,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  lateral  pressure  at  the  beginning  of  the  venous  system. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  retardation  of  the  blood-stream 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  If  the  veins  and  capillaries 
only  were  enlarged,  the  arterioles  remaining  of  their  natural  size,  its  effect  would 
certainly  show  itself  in  retardation ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  veins  and  capillaries  are  no 
less  dilated  in  the  state  of  primary  determination  of  blood  with  accelerated  blood- 
stream, than  in  the  subsequent  inflammatory  hypersemia  with  slow  circulation,  it  is 
cleai'  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  can  have  little  oi'  no  influence  in  the  mattei'. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  dilatation  must  of  course  be  a  change  in  the  condition 
(tonicity)  of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  vessels.  How  far  this  change  of  tonicity 
Ls  dependent  on  the  nervous  elements  which  ai'e  present  in  the  blood-vessels,  we 
do  not  as  yet  know.  All  that  can  be  stated  with  certainty  is  that  it  is  not 
dependent  on  any  influence  conveyed  to  the  blood-vessels  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
centre ;  for  Cohnheim  has  shown  that  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog,  after  its  nerves  have 
been  sevei-ed,  the  process  of  inflammation  can  be  excited  by  any  of  the  methods  above 
described  (inflammations  which  have  their  seat  in  nerveless  organs,  exhibiting 
the  same  characters  as  in  normal  oi-gans)  and  that  it  is  even  possible  to  inflame  a 
tongue  between  which  and  the  iDody  all  organic  continuation  has  been  desti'oyed,  pi'o- 
vided  that  the  ai-teries  and  veins  are  entire.  He  has  made  similar  observations  iii 
the  ear  of  the  rabbit  after  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  or  extii-pation  of  the 
superior  ganglion  on  one  side ;  and  he  refers,  in  further  evidence,  to  the  keratitis 
which  follows  section  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  to  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  lung 
which  occur  after  section  of  both  vagi,  and  to  the  innumerable  cases  seen  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  which  inflammations  leading  to  suppuration  are  excited  in 
paralysed  limbs.  The  question  whether  paralysed  pai-ts  are  more  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion is  distinct,  and  will  be  refeiTed  to  in  the  cetiological  part  of  this  essay. 
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§  i.  IIelation  of  Active  Congestion  or  Determination   of  Bloob  to  the 
Process  of  Inflammation. 

The  evidence  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  inflammation  may  occur  in 
parts  which  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system,  must 
not  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  subordinate  question,' whether  or  not  the  Hunterian 
inflammatory  blush,  the  affiuxus  sanguinis,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  though  essen- 
tially transitory,  may  and  often  does  lead  on  to  inflammation,  is  or  is  not  a  nervous 
phenomenon.  In  1870  I  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  affiuxus  sanguinis  might 
be  brought  into  relation  with  those  cases,  well  known  to  physiologists,  in  which 
excitation  of  sensory  nei'ves  induces  increased  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  with 
this  view  gave  an  account  of  the  discoveries  which  had  then  recently  been  made  with 
reference  to  this  subject.  I  pointed  out  that  in  certain  instances  injuries  or  irritation 
which  ai'e  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  inflammation,  provided  that  the  action  is 
sufiiciently  intense  or  prolonged,  occasion,  as  the  immediate  result  of  their  action, 
temporary  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  and  that  in  these  instances  the  effect  follows 
the  cause  with  such  remarkable  promptitude  that  they  strikingly  resemble  the  reflex 
determination  of  blood  produced,  for  example,  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit  by  subjecting 
the  central  end  of  the  spinal  nerves  distribiited  to  it  to  the  action  of  alternating  in- 
duction cuirents  in  rapid  succession. 

The  analogy  was  tempting,  but  probably  misleading.  Whether  any  of  the 
instances  in  which  irritation  of  the  surface  produces  a.  temporary  bkish  are  reflex,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  the  reasons  which 
exist  for  thinking  that,  in  general,  the  determination  of  blood  is  as  little  a  reflex 
phenomenon  as  the  hypei'semia  of  inflammation. 

The  most  important  is  the  observation  that  was  long  ago  made  by  Schiff,  and 
recently  with  more  precision  by  Goltz  :  first,  that  in  a  limb  which  has  been  paralysed 
by  severance  of  its  nerves,  the  smaller  arterioles,  which  are  at  first  dilated,  entirely 
regain  their  natural  tonus,  so  that  if  the  severance  has  taken  place  on  one  side  only, 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish,  either  by  the  vascularity  or  the  temperature  of  the 
limb,  between  the  paralysed  and  the  non-j^aralysed  side ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the 
limb  so  restored  the  arteries  dilate  as  promptly  on  the  application  of  heat,  or  in 
response  to  a  suitable  mechanical  irritation,  as  in  the  other.  Whence  it  may  be 
certainly  concluded  that  the  condition  sine  qtid  non  for  the  production  of  irritative 
affluxus  is  not  innervation,  but  simply  muscular  excitability  and  contraction. 
Similar  observations  may  be  made  on  the  tongue  of  the  frog.  If  after  exposing  the 
smooth  surface,  as  in  2  [h),  you  approximate  to  it,  without  actual  contact,  a  hot  wire, 
it  is  seen  that  the  surface  becomes  sufi"used  with  a  blush  of  active  congestion. 
Repeating  the  experiment  on  another  frog  in  which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  have 
been  divided  some  days  before,  you  find  that  there  is  no  manner  of  difference  between 
the  two  resiilts. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  here  on  the  question  whethei'  the  tonus  which 
the  arteries  possess  after  the  severance  of  the  nerves  is  due  to  what  Mr.  lister  in 
18.56  called  '  a  peripheral  nervous  co-ordinating  appaiatus,  capable  of  being  indepen- 
dently acted  on  by  irritating  agents.'  The  anatomical  basis  for  the  theory  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  apparatus  fails  as  completely  at  the  present  moment  as  it  did 
twenty-three  years  ago.  The  fact  which  Listei-  discovei-ed,  and  which  he  desired  to 
explain  by  the  theory  of  a  peripheral  nervous  system,  is  this,  that  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  arteries  have  a  power  of  independently  regulating  their  own  state  of  contrac- 
tion (tonus)  according  to  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed  and  of  reacting 
to  stimuli,  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  them. 
The  question  whether  the  similar  effects  which  we  see  produced  reflexly  from  excita- 
tion of  afferent  nerves,  or  those  which  result  in  certain  instances  fi'om  direct  excitation 
of  efferent,  so-called  vaso-inhibitory  or  dilating  nerves  distributed  to  the  arteries,  may 
in  some  instances  be  associated  with  and  strengthen  or  otherwise  modify  effects 
which  are  pi-oximately  of  peripheral  origin,  is  one  which  I  am  disposed  to  leave 
entirely  open. 
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Having  now  completed  our  study  of  tlie  .successive  steps  by  which  the  state  of  in- 
iiammation  in  a  vascular  tissue  is  established,  we  are  in  a  position  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  its  local  effects,  namely  the  physical  changes  of  which  its  objective  signs  are 
the  expi'ession,  and  to  the  secondary  alterations  of  structui'e  and  function  which 
these  produce. 

§  5.  The  Objective  Signs  of  the  Inflammatory  State. 

(a)  Sioelliny. — It  is  by  swelling  that  the  ti-ansference  of  a  liquid  and  corpuscles 
from  the  circulating  blood  to  the  lymphatic  system  manifests  itself.  This  jirocess, 
which  we  call  exudation  or  ti-ansudation  with  equal  proj^riety,  accoixling  as  we  have 
in  view  the  vessel  out  of  which  or  the  membrane  through  which  the  filtration  or 
leakage  takes  place,  is  that  without  which  inflammation  cannot  exist ;  for  of  the 
other  two  objective  signs,  viz.  redness  and  heat,  the  former,  we  have  seen,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  inflammatory  when  it  is  associated  with  exudation,  while  the  latter  is 
a  mei'c  consequence  of  the  hypersemia  ;  both  increased  temperature  and  hypersemia 
being  often  present  together  where  there  is  no  question  of  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  points  which  demand  our  attention  in  relation  to  ti-ansudation  as  the  most 
important  characteristic  of  the  inflammatory  state,  ai'e,  first,  the  nature  of  the  exuded 
liquid  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  removed  or  drawn  ofl"  from  inflamed  tissue, 
and  by  failure  of  which  it  accumulates  therein ;  and  secondly,  the  efiects  which  its 
accumulation  i:)roduces  on  the  blood-vessels,  the  cii'culation,  and  the  tissues.  Under 
this  head  will  come  to  be  considered  the  mechanism  of  abscess  formation  and  of  in- 
flammatory necrosis. 

The  exuded  liquid. — When  the  tongue  of  the  fi'og  is  inflamed  by  the  application 
of  crotonised  oil  or  by  temporary  suspension  of  the  circulation,  the  lymph  sacs 
become  distended  with  liquid  containing  innumerable  leucocytes,  which  thereby  finds 
its  way  into  the  lymphatic  system  to  re-enter  the  blood-stream.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  man  and  animals  the  lymphatic  vessels  which  drain  inflamed  parts  are 
fuller  than  natural ;  that  the  lymph  they  contain  occasionally  coagulates,  giving  rise 
to  lymphatic  thrombosis ;  and  that  the  lymphatic  glands  are  apt  to  be  swollen  and 
painful ;  but  until  lately  no  pi'ecise  information  has  existed  either  as  to  the  quantity 
or  the  quality  of  the  lymph  which  is  collected  by  the  absorbents  of  an  oi'gan  or  of  a 
limb  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  or  of  the  part  which  the  lymphatic  system  takes 
in  the  pi'ocess.  The  subject  was  a  few  years  ago  successfully  investigated  by  Dr. 
Lassar  '  in  a  very  extended  series  of  experiments.  These  consisted  in  first  producing 
acute  inflammation  involving  all  the  tissues  of  an  extremity  (the  hind  paw  of  the 
dog),  and  then  collecting  the  lymj)h  by  a  cannula  insei'ted  into  one  of  the  lymphatic 
ti'unks  which  accomj)any  the  lesser  saphena  vein  just  before  this  reaches  the  inguinal 
lymphatic  glands. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  a  second  cannula  was  introduced  into  the  correspond- 
ing lymphatic  trunk  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  so  as  to  compare  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  lymph  dischai'ged.  The  contrast  between  the  two  was  striking. 
On  the  sound  side  only  a  drop  oi-  so  of  lymph  was  discharged  every  few  minutes,  the 
total  quantity  in  an  hour  amounting  to  thi'ee  oi'  foui-  cubic  centimetei'S.  On  the 
inflamed  side  (the  irritant  having  been  ajiplied  twenty-four  houi's  before)  the  lymph 
vessels  were  much  distended  and  poured  out  lymph  when  opened  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cannula.  Lymj)h  flowed  by  the  cannula  in  a  continuous  stream  amount- 
ing to  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  cubic  centimeters  in  fifteen  minutes.  In  other 
animals  the  state  of  inflammation  was  produced,  not  by  the  application  of  an  iiritant, 
Ijut,  so  to  speak,  instantaneously  Ijy  first  arresting  the  cii'culation  and  then  immersing 
the  paw  in  water  at  .54°  C.  The  object  of  this  wasto  ascertain  at  what  moment  after 
the  inflammatory  state  has  been  established  the  lym])hatics  fill  with  exudation  liquid. 
The  foot  having  been  immei\sed  for  five  minutes,  the  tube  was  at  once  introduced  into 

^  La,ssar.  'Ueber  Oedem  uiid  Lvmplistrom  Ix-i  der  Entziindunfr,'  Virc/iuic's  A7-<7iir,  vol. 
Ixix.  p.  516. 
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the  lymphatic  tiunk,  the  operation  occupying  seven  minutes.  The  lymphatic  was  by 
that  time  already  full.  In  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  two  cubic  centimeters  and 
in  the  fii'st  hour  ten  cubic  centimeters  were  collected. 

From  this  experiment  it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  vessels  injured  by  heat  are  already 
in  a  state  of  inflammation  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  act  as  regards 
exudation  liquid  just  as  they  do  with  resj)ect  to  normal  soakage  from  the  capillaries, 
draining  it  ofi'at  once;  so  that  there  is  at  first  no  accumulation  or  distension.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  lymph  first  secreted  contains  few  corpuscles.  They,  however, 
increase  rapidly  in  numbers. 

As  regards  the  characters  of  the  exudation  liquid  important  information  was 
obtained.  In  the  dog,  normal  tissue-lymph  yields  about  5  per  cent,  of  dry  residue  on 
evaporation.  Lymph  derived  from  an  inflamed  limb  yields  about  7  per  cent.  It 
owes  its  relatively  high  specific  gravity  chiefly  to  the  leucocytes  it  contains.  There 
are  no  accurate  data  as  to  the  relation  between  the  total  pei'centage  of  solids  and  the 
relative  number  of  colourless  corpuscles,  which  last  would  be  very  difl&cult  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  those  exudations  which  are  richest  in 
cellular  elements  contain  the  largest  percentage  of  solids.  The  lymph  from  an  in- 
flamed tissue  coagulates  promptly  and  yields  a  firm  clot,  whereas  the  clot  of  ordinary 
lymph  is  tardy  and  imperfect.  It  owes  its  coagulability,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  to 
its  colourless  corpuscles,  which  in  normal  lymph  tissue  are  almost  absent.  In 
addition  to  these,  coloured  blood-disks  are  also  present,  but  in  I'elatively  small 
numbers — sometimes  singly,  but  more  often  in  clumps,  as  if  they  had  escaped  from 
the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  parts  in  groups. 

Many  of  the  most  stiiking  and  characteristic  peculiarities  of  particular  inflam- 
mations are  dependent  on  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  inflamed  part  to  the  channels 
by  which  it  is  either  (as  in  the  ordinary  case)  restored  to  the  blood-stream  or  (as  in 
some  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane)  discharged  from  the 
surface. 

Infiltration  and  inchcration. — In  all  kinds  of  connective  tissue — e.g.  in  the  cutis 
itself,  in  the  subcutaneovis  areolar  tissue,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  solid  paren- 
chymatous organs  —the  exudation  distends  the  lymphatic  interstices  of  the  tissue,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  drained  ofi"  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  To  this  process  we 
apply  the  term  '  infiltration.'  In  microscopical  sections  of  organs  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation we  have  evidence  of  it  in  the  existence  of  disseminated  leucocytes  which, 
although  they  are  seen  everywhere,  abound  mostly  around  veins  and  capillaries. 
For  this  I'eason  it  is  often  called  '  small  cell  infiltration  '  ('  kleinzellige  Infiltration  '). 
It  is  not  priind  facie  obvious  why  infiltration  should  occui-,  for,  as  Lassar's  experi- 
ments clearly  show,  the  lymphatic  system  is  quite  capable  of  removing  all  that 
escapes  from  the  blood-vessels  of  an  inflamed  part.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  conse- 
quence of  defective  drainage,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  obstruction 
eithei'  in  the  efiei'ent  lymphatics  themselves  or  in  the  channels  by  which  exuded 
matei'ial  finds  its  way  through  the  tissue  ;  that  is,  to  obstruction  existing  between  the 
blood-vessels  and  absorbents.  Of  the  nature  of  this  obstruction  there  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt.  It  is  the  tendency  to  coagulation  of  the  exudation  liquid.  The 
material  which  fills  the  interspaces  of  an  inflamed  tissue  is  not  fluid,  but  gelatinous, 
moi-e  or  less  accoi'ding  to  the  duration  of  the  inflammatory  process.  If  you  cut  into 
an  inflamed  tissue  in  the  early  stage  liquid  escapes,  pai'ticulai4y  in  those  forms  of  in- 
flammation (e.g.  that  which  results  from  exposure  to  high  temperature)  in  which  the 
corpuscles  are  few  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  liquid.  Afterwards,  although  the 
tissue  is  tense  and  hard,  nothing  escapes  from  it  on  incision,  because  the  material 
with  which  it  is  pervaded  has  lost  its  fluidity. 

Abscess /o7'mation. — By  the  term  '  abscess  '  is  meant  simply  a  collection  of  corpus- 
cuLir  liquid  in  a  cavity  of  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  tissue  of  the  inflamed 
pai't  constitutes  the  wall.  With  i-eference  to  the  mode  of  its  formation  we  have  to 
consider  how  tlie  cavity  is  formed,  and  why  the  leucocytes  collect  in  it. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  cavity,  whether  large  or  small,  must  always  be  the 
result  of  a  necrosis,  howevei'  limited ;  for  so  long  as  tissue  lives  there  is  no  space  in 
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which  accumulation  can  take  place.  We  have  already  seen  that  necrosis  is  the 
normal  outcome  of  the  inflammatory  process,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  intense.  A 
dead  part,  if  suiTOunded  by  living  tissue  in  which  the  circulation  goes  on,  undergoes 
disintegration  which  results  in  a  breach  of  continuity,  or  cavity.  Why  an  inflam- 
mation should  culminate  in  necrosis  at  a  particular  spot,  the  circulation  continuing 
in  the  sxirrounding  zone  of  induration,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  Part  II. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  an  injury  which  affects  a 
large  area  and  iicts  on  the  whole  of  that  area  equally  (e.//.  exposure  to  high  tempera- 
ture) never  gives  rise  to  abscess  formation.  The  formation  of  abscesses  means  tliat 
the  noxa  must  have  been  of  such  a  natui'e  as  to  localise  itself  at  the  spot  where  the 
cavity  (the  softening)  originated  ;  consequently  that  the  I'eason  why  the  inflamma.toiy 
]irocess  culminates  there  and  not  elsewhere,  is  that  on  this  spot  the  injurious  action 
has  in  the  first  instance  been  focussed.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  term  '  inflam- 
matory focus  '  (y^^/^wirfwj^f/sAeerrie),  commonly  used  with  reference  to  the  origin  of 
an  abscess. 

What  the  relation  between  a  dead  tissue  and  exudation  liquid  is,  can  be  readily 
ascertained  by  observing  what  happens  when  such  tissue  is  placed  in  contact  with 
living  tissue  in  a  state  of  inflammatio]i.  Experiments  of  this  nature,  first  made  by 
V.  Recklinghausen  in  1863,  have  been  long  familiar  to  the  pathologist.  If  a  dead 
cornea,  a  bit  of  dead  cellular  tissue,  or,  what  will  do  as  well,  a  bit  of  sponge,  of  cat- 
gut, or  of  elder-pith,  is  introduced  into  a  serous  membrane  of  a  mammal,  it  becomes 
the  occasion  of  a  strictly  localised  inflammatoiy  process,  and  the  seat  of  a  process  of 
infiltration ;  that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  soaked  with  coagulable  liquid  and  charged 
with  leucocytes.  When  a  bit  of  tissue  dies  as  the  result  of  cessation  of  circulation 
(stasis)  its  condition  resembles  that  of  the  bit  of  elder-pith  or  sponge  as  regards 
infilti^ation  ;  but  differs  in  this  respect,  viz.  in  that  it  is  surrounded  by  tissues  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  inflammation,  so  that  the  immigration  of  leucocytes  is  much 
more  abundant,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  abundant  infiltration  the  dead  tissue 
itself  softens  and  disintegrates.  Of  this  disintegration  the  simplest  explanation  is 
that  it  is  due  to  the  quasi-digestive  action  of  the  leucocytes  themselves.  At  present, 
at  all  events,  we  know  of  no  other. 

An  abscess  cavity  once  formed,  even  before  the  framework  of  the  previously 
existing  tissue  is  completely  disintegrated,  leucocytes  tend  towards  it  from  all  sides. 
Why  they  do  so  must  be  allowed  to  remain  still,  as  it  was  eighteen  years  ago,  an  open 
question.  All  that  we  know  about  it  is,  that  they  always  tend  in  the  dii-ection  of 
least  pressure.  This  explains  many  of  the  facts  observed,  but  not  all.  The  contents 
of  an  abscess  are  very  unfavourably  circumstanced  for  absorption  ;  for  so  long  as 
the  surrounding  inflammation  lasts,  its  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system  is 
cut  off.  If  it  is  not  evacuated  either  by  natural  extension  to  the  sui-face  or  artifi- 
cially, it  becomes  surrounded  by  newly-formed  vessels.  Consequently  the  water  and 
such  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  exuded  material  as  are  soluble  in  water, 
are  gradually  absorbed.  In  the  meantime  fat  has  been  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  proteid  material  of  its  cellular  elements,  so  that  what  remains  behind  is  a 
mass  much  more  consistent  than  the  original  contents  of  the  abscess,  which  on 
microscopical  examination  is  found  to  consist  of  remnants  of  leucocytes  mixed  with 
fatty  and  proteid  granules. 

(b.)  Redness  and  increased.  temjMvature. — As  the  increased  temperature  of  in- 
flamed parts  results  from  the  increased  circulation,  the  effect  and  the  proximate 
cause  may  be  best  considered  together. 

We  have  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  circulation  under  which  exudation  of 
liquid  and  leucocytes  goes  on  actively,  is  that  of  dilatation  of  arteries,  capillaries,  and 
veins,  with  diminished  velocity  of  the  blood-stream.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  pai't  at  any  given  moment  is  much  greater  than 
usual ;  for  the  content  of  each  vessel  exceeds  its  normal  content  in  the  same  pi-o- 
portion  that  the  width  of  its  channel  is  increased.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  may  be 
attended  either  with  no  change  in  the  quantity  of  l)lood  which  passes  througli  the  part  in 
a  given  time,  or  with  an   ncrease,  or  with  a  diminution.    If  the  diminution  of  velocity  is 
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exactly  proportional  to  the  widening  of  the  channel,  the  part  will  I'eceive  the  same  quan- 
tity of  blood  as  before.     If  the  retardation  exceeds  the  dilatation,  the  quantity  will  be 
diminished ;  but  if,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the  retardation   is  much  less  than  the 
dilatation  would  account  for,  the  qviantity  will  be  increased.     The  proof  that  this  is 
so  can  only  be  obtained  in  one  way,  viz.  by  directly  measuring  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  flows  from  the  principal  vein  of  a  limb  in  the  state  of  inflammation  with  that 
which  flows  by  the  cori'esponding  vein  of  the  other  side  of  the  body.     This  com- 
pai^xtive  measurement  lias  been  made  by  Cohnheim,  who  has  found  that  the  rate  of 
venous   flow    per  second  may  be  twice  as  great  from  the  inflamed    limb   as   from 
the  other.     The  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  in  this  way  showed  that  the 
increase  of  circulation  (by  which  expression  the  readei'  will  bear  in  mind  is  meant 
not  increased  velocity,  but  increased  transmission  in  a  unit  of  time)  is  greatest  in  the 
early  stage  of  an  inflammation  {e.fi.  in  the  dog  shoitly  after  the  immersion  of  the 
foot  in  water  at  54°  C).     In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  days,  although  the 
swelling  increased,  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  inflamed  limb  diminished;  and  in 
the  advanced  stage,  especially  when  there  was  much  suppuration,  it  often  happened 
that  the  flow  was  more  abundant  from  the  vein  of  the  sovind  side  than  from  the 
other.     The  reason  for  this  gradual  diminution  of  circulation  in  an  inflamed  part  is 
not  for  to  seek.     Diminished  circulation  might  be  due  either  to  premature  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  restoration  of  arterial  tonus,  to  increase  of  capillary  resistance,  or  to 
both  in  combination.     Considering  that  exudation  is  still  going  on,  and  probably 
with  greater  activity  than  at  first,  it  is  most  probable  that  of  the  two  conditions  the 
latter  is  the  most  operative.     In  confirmation  of  this  view  reference  may  be  made  to 
an  elaborate  reseai-ch  which  has  been  very  recently  published  by  Professoi'S  Glax  and 
Klemensiewicz  of  Graz,'  in  which  they  have  shown,  I  think  conclusively,  that  from 
the  moment  that  the  lateral  pressure  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  capillaries 
and  veins  is  partly  balanced  by  external  pressure  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  the    accumulated   exudation,  these   vessels   must  and  actually  do  diminish   in 
diameter,  and    consequently  transmit  a  relatively  smaller   quantity  of  blood    per 
second.     So    long  as  the  efflux   of  exudation  is  perfectly  free  this  cause  will    of 
course  be  inoperative ;  but  from  the  moment  that  the  tissues  become  charged  with 
liquid  every  addition  to  the  charge  by  further  leakage  must  tend  to  augment  the 
external  pressure  which,  as  regards  its  effect  on  the  width  of  the  vessels,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  blood  on  the  internal  surface  were 
diminished  to  the  same  extent. 

The  temperature  of  an  external  part  in  the  state  of  inflammation  is  increased 
because  a  large  quantity  of  warm  blood  circulates  through  it  in  a  unit  of  time. 
Consequently  the  difference  between  its  temperature  when  inflamed  and  its  normal 
temperature  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  normal  difference  between  the 
latter  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood  which  it  receives.  As,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  arterial  blood  is  evei-ywhere  nearly  the  same,  but  the  temperature  of 
exposed  parts  (such  as  the  extremities)  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  internal  organs, 
the  augmentation  of  temperature  produced  is  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  Even  when  the  circulation  in  a  part  is  increased  to  the  utmost,  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  extremity  never  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  blood  distributed  to  it. 
Thus,  after  division  of  the  brachial  plexus  in  the  dog,  when  the  arteries  are  fully 
dilated,  if  the  animal  isinai-oomat  the  ordinary  temperature  (15°  C.)  a  thermometer 
of  which  the  bulb  is  placed  between  the  toes  will  indicate  a  difference  of  6°  or  8° 
between  the  two  paws ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  paralysed  paw  will  still  fall 
short  of  the  temperature  of  the  ai'terial  blood.  In  an  inflamed  part  the  difference 
may  be  nearly  as  great,  but  will  always  be  less  than  that  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
body.  In  the  experiments  referred  to  above,  in  which  the  state  of  the  circulation 
was  investigated  at  diffei'cnt  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  paw  of  the  dog,  it  was 
found  that  the  temperature  of  the  part  was  the  highest  when  the  circulation  was 
most  active,  gradually  declining  as  the  process  advanced. 

^  Glax  vind  Klemensiewicz,  '  Beitriige  zur  Lebre  von  der  Entziindung.'     WiPiier  Sitzungs- 
herichte,  vol.  Ixxxiv.,  July,  1881. 
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S'fasis. — In  connection  with  'redness'  as  a  sign  of  int! animation,  some  furtlici' 
I'eference  must  be  made  to  stagnation  or  stasis.  An-est  of  the  cii'culation  in  the  capil- 
laries is  the  final  result  of  every  intlammation  which  is  sufficiently  intense.  In  this 
arrest  two  stages  are  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  first  the  capillaries  are  seen  to  be 
choked  with  coloured  blood-corpuscles,  but  these  are  unaltered  in  appearance.  This 
condition  occui'S  in  inflammations  which  are  capable  of  '  i-esolution,'  i.e.  which  tend 
to  subside  as  soon  as  the  injurious  action  on  which  they  are  dependent  ceases.  The 
restoration  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  stopped  capillaries  forms  pai't  of  the  restiHifin 
ad  norniam.  But  when  capillary  stagnation  has  lasted  a  certain  time,  it  becomes 
permanent.  The  blood-coi-puscles  are  then  packed  together  in  the  choked  capillaries 
in  such  a  way  that  their  outlines  cannot  be  distinguished,  so  that  a  part  in  this 
condition  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ramification  of  cylinders  of  red  coral.  The 
effect  of  this  is  of  course  necrosis  both  of  the  stopped  capillaries  and  of  the  tissues 
between  them. 

That  this  condition,  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  may  be  ti-uly  said  to 
culminate,  is  a  result  not  of  any  peculiarity  of  the  blood  which  circulates  in  inflamed 
parts,  but  of  changes  in  the  injured  blood-vessel,  was  enforced  by  Mr,  Lister  in  his 
remarkable  paper,  '  On  the  Early  Stages  of  Inflammation,' '  published  in  1858.  It  is 
shown  in  a  very  stiiking  way  in  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Ryneck  (of  Graz)  in 
1870,  from  which  it  appeai'ed  that  the  phenomena  of  stasis  can  be  produced  by  irrita- 
tion in  the  webs  of  frogs,  in  which  milk  or  defibrinated  blood  of  mammalia  has  been 
substituted  for  the  circulating  fluid.  To  demonstrate  this,  fresh  milk  must  be  injected 
under  a  pressure  of  from  two  to  three  inches  by  a  cannula  into  the  bulbus  aortca 
of  a  curarised  frog,  the  sinus  venosus  having  been  previously  opened.  The  milk, 
having  passed  through  the  systemic  circ-ulation,  finds  its  way  out  at  the  venous 
opening,  completely  displacing  the  natural  contents  of  the  vessels.  If,  then,  the  web 
is  touched  with  a  rod  moistened  with  ammonia,  the  phenomena  of  stasis  occur  in  the 
ii-ritated  part ;  the  capillaries  become  crowded  with  milk-globules,  exhibiting  the 
appearance  of  grey  cords.  When  defibrinated  blood  is  used,  the  results  are  even 
more  striking,  for  in  this  case  the  choked  vessels  soon  exhibit  in  every  respect  the 
same  appearances  as  in  ordinary  inflammation.^ 

§  6.  The  Process  of  Inflammation  in  the  Cornea. 

In  order  to  complete  the  discussion  of  the  process  of  inflammation,  an  account  must 
be  given  of  the  efiects  of  injury  in  non- vascular  tissues;  for  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  better  way  of  detei-mining  whether  those  changes  in  the  vascular  wall  to  which  we 
have  been  led  to  attach  so  much  importance,  are  really  of  the  essence  of  the  process, 
than  to  observe  what  happens  when  tissues  without  blood-vessels  are  subjected  to 
conditions  which  are  calculated  to  produce  inflammation. 

The  cellular  theory  of  inflammation  of  Virchow,  according  to  which  the  process 
centres  on  changes  in  the  textural  elements  of  the  aflfected  parts,  has,  ever  since  the 
discovery  of  the  true  origin  of  pus  in  1867,  sought  for  its  support  in  experiments 
relating  to  the  effects  of  injury  in  non- vascular  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  cornea. 
Keratitis  was  for  several  years  the  stronghold  of  those  who  still  believed  that  the 
cells  of  connective  tissue,  when  they  are  injured  in  such  degree  as  not  to  destroy  their 
vitahty,  respond  to  the  injury  by  increased  productive  activity ;  for,  regarded  from 
the  pomt  of  view  of  the  cellular  theoiy,  nothing  appeared  to  be  more  plain  than 
the  '  proliferation '  seen  in  the  tissue  of  a  cornea  which  had  been  touched  with 
caustic  or  mechanically  injured.  Consequently,  the  nature  of  this  proliferation  soon 
became  the  subject  of  vehement  and  sometimes  angry  controversy — a  controversy 
which  still  goes  on.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the  process  has  now  been  studied 
with  such  care  and  completeness  that  its  minutest  details  are  known,  there  are 
still  those  who  find  in  these  details  evidence  that  emigi-ation  is  not  the  only 
source  of  the  young  cells  by  which  the  injured  cornea  becomes  pervaded. 

^  PhilosojMcal  Transactions,  1858,  p.  645. 

^  Ryueclf,  Zur  Kenntniss  cler  Stase  des  Blutes  in  den  Gefdssen  enfziivdetpr  Theile.     Rollelt's 
TJntersuch,  aus  dem  Institute  filr  I'lujs.  u.  Ilistol.  in  Graz,    Leipzig,  1870,  p.  10.3. 
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I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  the  cornea  consists  of  lamellae  of  fibrous 
tissue  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  surfaces ;  that  the  fibres  composing  each 
layer  run  side  by  side,  but  that  those  of  two  adjacent  layers  cross  each  other;  that 
the  space  between  the  fibres  is  occupied  hj  '  ground-substance,'  in  which  there  are 
branched  excavations  which  are  very  narrow  vertically,  but  of  great  extent  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  surface ;  that  these  cavities  are  situated  between  two  adjacent 
layers  and  communicate  freely  by  theii-  branches  with  neighbouring  cavities,  whether 
these  are  at  the  same  or  at  different  depths  from  themselves ;  finally,  that  in  each 
cavit}'  a  nucleated  cell  is  contained  of  which  the  general  form  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  cavity  it  inhabits,  but  that  neither  the  cell  nor  its  branches  completely 
occupy  the  channels  in  which  they  lie,  so  that  liquid  can  pass  freely  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion between  the  ground-substance  and  the  cell-protoplasm. 

The  eifects  of  injury  in  all  its  degr-ees  may  be  studied  in  the  cornea  of  the  rabbit. 
When  a  fine  silk  thread  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  anterior  surface,  no  effect 
shows  itself  for  some  time.  In  about  four  hours  redness  appears  round  its  border, 
which  gradually  increases  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  days.  In  the  meantime  the 
cornea  becomes  opaque,  the  opacity  beginning  partly  from  the  border,  partly  from 
the  wound.  If  the  thread  is  now  removed,  the  effects  rapidly  disappear,  the  only 
I'emainder  being  a  whitish  speck  at  the  seat  of  the  injury.  If  it  is  left  in,  the  border 
of  congestion  begins  to  enci'oach  on  the  cornea.  Pus  collects  in  the  anterior  chamber, 
and  inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  eyeball  results.  It  often,  however,  happens 
that,  although  the  ligature  is  not  removed,  the  effect  falls  short  of  this.  Thus  the 
zone  of  injection  may  limit  itself  to  one  side — namely,  the  part  of  the  border  nearest 
the  injury — in  which  case  the  marginal  opacity  of  the  cornea  is  limited  to  that  side, 
and  is  connected  by  a  biidge  with  the  opacity  which  surrounds  the  ligature. 

In  this  mode  of  producing  keiatitis,  two  actions  can  be  easily  distinguished — the 
more  remote  action  on  the  vessels,  and  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  substance 
of  the  cornea  around  the  injury.     But  it  is  possible  to  produce  this  local  eflfect  with- 
out any  congestion.     For  this  purpose  the  injury  need  not  be  of  less  extent,  but  must 
be  of  a  different  kind.     If  for  the  ligature,  a  wound  is  substituted — if  a  little  bit  of 
corneal  tissue  is  removed  with   the  point  of  a  lancet,   or  by  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  cautery,  no  vascular  disturbance  usually  follows,  and  the  effect  is  limited  to 
an  opacity  which  immediately  surrounds  the  injury.     The  nature  of  this  local  change, 
which  is  produced  by  injury,  may  be  stiidied  in  preparations  obtained  by  any  of  the 
methods  above  I'cferred  to.     If,  for  example,  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit,  in  which  a  seton 
of  silk  thi'cad  has  been  introduced  from  two  to  three  days  previously,  is  prepared  by 
the  gold  method  as  described  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell,^  it  is  found  that  the  opaque  parts 
differ  fi-om  the  normal  parts  in  one  respect  only — namely,  that  there  exist  in  the  tissue, 
in  numbers  varying  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced,  leucocytes  which 
are  adherent  to  the  external  surfaces  of  the  fixed  cells  or  are  entangled  in  their  branch- 
ing processes ;    but  that,  as  regards  the   fixed  processes  themselves,  not  the  slightest 
difference  can  be  made  out  by  the  most  careful  comparison,  between  those  of  diseased 
and  of  healthy  parts  of  the  same  coi-nea,  or  between  those   of  diseased  and  normal 
corneas.     In  all  cases  of  wound  of  the  corneal  surface,  provided  that  the  wound  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  expose  the  corneal  tissue,  the  injured  spot  is  surrounded   by  a 
zone  of  opacity.     This  is  due  not  to   the  access  to  the  seat  of  injury  of  leiicocytes 
from  the  surrounding  capillai'ies — for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  occurs  in  the  absence  of  any 
vascular  effect — but  from  the  penetration  of  bodies  of  the  same  kind  from  the  conjunc- 
tival sac.     How  this  happens  is  best  illustrated  by  a  well-known  experiment  which 
consists  in  introducing  an  excised  cornea  into  the  peritonaeum  of  a  living  animal, 
using  antiseptic  precautions.     The  cornea  so  introduced  excites  in  its  new  position 
a  very  limited  inflammation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  pervaded  by  leuco- 
cytes, which  entering  by  the  cut  surfaces  and  following  the  course  of  the  system  of 
channels  previously  described,  come  into  direct  relation  with  the  cells.     In  such  a 
cornea  the  opacity  is  marginal ;  but  if  before  introducing  it  a  breach  is  made  in  the 

'  Dowdeswell.  '  On  the  Changes  of  the  fixed  Corpuscles  of  the  Cornea  in  the  Process  of 
Infianimation.'     Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xxv.  No.  177. 
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convex  sui'face,  this  becomes  surroiinded  by  a  distinct  zone  of  opacity,  tbe  appear- 
ance of  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that  produced  in  a  living  cornea  by  an 
injury  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  experiments  above  related,  notwithstanding  that  intense  inflammation  of 
the  cornea  is  produced,  as  evidenced  by  its  altered  condition  and  the  surrounding 
congestion,  no  appi-eciable  damage  is  done  to  the  elements  of  the  tissue.  If,  how- 
ever, a  chemical  noxa  is  substituted  for  the  mechanical  injury,  the  result  is  different. 
If,  for  example,  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride^  is  applied  over  a  very  limited  area  of 
the  rabbit's  cornea,  and  the  cornea  excised  some  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  it  is 
found  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  injury  has  been  too  slight  to  produce  any 
vascular  reaction,  the  coi-nea  corpuscles  are  completely  destroyed,  or  so  altered  by  the 
caustic  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable.  Immediately  outside  of  the  altered  part 
they  are  perfectly  normal,  but  between  this  and  the  area  of  total  disintegration 
there  occurs  a  zone  (the  granular  zone  of  Eberth)^  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  very 
distinct,  but  have  lost  their  characteristic  apj^earance.  They  are  represented  by 
separate  clumps  of  irregular  form,  without  bi'anching  processes.  A  cornea  in  this 
condition,  with  its  central  zone  of  spoilt  tissue,  separated  from  the  unaffected  part 
only  by  the  granular  line  of  demarcation  just  described,  is  clearly  not  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  although  part  of  it  is  irrecoverably  dead.  There  is  no  redness,  no 
swelling.  No  leucocytes  enter  the  tissvie  of  the  cornea  from  the  vessels  of  the  limbus, 
because  the  injury  has  not  been  of  such  a  nai^ure  as  to  affect  them,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  no  emigration.  None  have  penetrated  even  the  conjunctival  sac, 
because  the  chemical  agent  employed  interferes  so  little  with  the  epithelial  covering 
of  the  cornea,  that  no  way  is  opened  for  their-  admission.  That  this  is  so  may  be  most 
strikingly  illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Senftleben's,  in  which,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc  to  the  cornea  as  above  described,  a  silk  ligature  was  intro- 
duced in  the  middle  of  the  clear  zone  of  disintegration.  The  ligature,  of  course, 
afforded  access  to  leucocytes,  and  soon  was  surrounded  by  a  spot  of  opacity. 

The  pathological  process  we  have  been  studying  suggests  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance, which,  as  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  a3tiology  as  to  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion, may  be  advantageously  discussed  here,  by  way  of  transition  to  the  next  subject. 
"We  have  seen  that  central  injuries  of  the  coi-nea  differ  from  each  other  remarkably 
as  regards  their  tendency  to  give  rise  to  vascular  reaction,  and  it  m:ay  be  added  that 
the  same  injury  which  in  one  individual  induces  no  reaction  at  all  may  result  in  a 
panophthalmitis  in  another.  Two  questions  have  to  be  answered,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows.  By  what  channel  is  the  influence  of  an  injury  conveyed  to  the  capillary 
blood-vessel  in  which  it  first  manifests  itself,  and  why  is  the  vascular  effect,  for 
example,  of  a  seton  so  much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted, 
than  that  of  the  application  of  chloride  of  zinc  1  The  first  question  is  easily  answered. 
There  are  but  two  possible  channels  of  influence — namely,  the  corneal  nerves,  and  the 
liquid  which  occupies  the  cell  cavities  and  the  ramified  channels  by  which  they  com- 
municate with  each  other.  That  the  nervous  system  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
process  is  evident  from  the  time  which  is  occupied.  A  response  which  does  not  take 
place  until  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  action  which  occasioned  it,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  due  to  propagation  by  nerves  or  ganglia.  The  agent  which  conveys  to  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  the  influence  of  the  noxa  must  be  capable  of  diffusing  itself  in  the 
liquid  which  fills  the  lymphatic  channels  of  the  tissue.  This  being  admitted,  it 
follows  that  the  injurious  material  must  either  have  been  introduced  from  outside, 
that  it  must  have  originated  on  the  spot,  or,  as  a  third  alternative,  that  it  must  have 
been  introduced  in  the  germ  state  and  developed  at  the  seat  of  injury.  On 
grounds  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last 
of  these  propositions  is  probably  true. 

'   See  Senftleben, 'Beitrajre  zur  Lehre  von  der  EntziinduDg  und  den  dabei  auftretenden 
corpu&cularen  Elementen.'      Virchoio's  Archiv,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  542. 

^  Eberth,  'Path,  Untersuchungen,'  VircJioivs  Archiv,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  113. 
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PART    II. 
THE   .ETIOLOGY   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

§  1.  Proximate  Cause  of  Traumatic  Inflammation. 

In  entering  on  the  study  of  the  fetiology  of  inflammation,  we  must  take  as  the  basis 
of  our  enquiries  what  we  have  learnt  by  experiment  and  observation,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  it  l»egins  when  it  is  produced  intentionally  or  accidentally  by  injuries  of 
which  we  can  measure  and  limit  the  action.  For  if  we  are  able  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion between  known  hurts  of  different  kinds  and  intensities,  and  the  inflammations 
they  produce,  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  use  that  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of 
inferring  from  the  observed  effect  the  natui-e  of  the  unknown  cause. 

In  1870  I  concluded,  from  considerations  which  related  entirely  to  the  mode  of 
origin  and  development  of  the  inflammatory  state,  that,  inasmuch  as  '  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  effects  of  irritation  or  injury  manifest  themselves  in  the  vessels,  it  is 
there  that  the  process  has  its  seat; '  that  the  effect  of  injury  on  the  vessels  is  'to 
change  the  living  substance  of  the  vascular  walls  so  as  to  make  it  permeable  to  the 
blood,  but  that  the  nature  of  the  change  was  unknown '  (last  edition,  vol.  v.  pp. 
788-789).  It  was  stated  (p.  764)  that,  independently  of  any  visible  alteration  either 
in  the  vessel  itself  or  in  the  structural  elements  in  its  neighbourhood,  '  the  constant 
effect  of  injuring  a  living  tissue  is  to  divert  a  part  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  its 
natural  course,  and  to  determine  its  soakage  from  the  vessels  which  before  held  it, 
into  the  surrounding  parenchyma,'  this  being  due  to  '  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  be- 
coming so  altered  that  the  liquor  sanguinis,  instead  of  transuding  in  quantities  just 
sufiicient  to  balance  the  absorption,  leaks  abundantly  from  the  vessels.' 

In  1873  Cohnheim  enunciated  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  has  been  since 
known  as  the  '  alteration  theory,'  viz.  that  '  the  alteration  of  the  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  the  cause  of  those  phenomena  and  processes,  the 
sum  of  which  is  designated  by  the  term  acute  inflammation.'  Cohnheim's  proof  of 
this  proposition  has  already  been  given.  It  is  founded  on  the  observation  that,  in 
an  organ  which  has  been  deprived  of  blood  for  a  sufiicient  time,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, the  physiological  conditions  both  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the  other 
tissues  is  unquestionably  altered,  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels — that  is,  the  tissue 
with  which  the  blood  comes  first  into  contact — at  once  begin  to  act  as  if  they  were 
infiamed,  the  characters  of  a  developed  inflammation  exhibiting  themselves  from 
the  moment  that  the  circulation  is  restored ;  and  that  an  organ  of  which  the  tissues 
have  been  spoilt  by  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  54°  C.  acts  in  the 
same  way.  As  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  inflammation,  Cohnheim's  proposition 
may  be  accepted  without  either  modification  or  reservation.  It  does  not  state  that 
the  blood-vessels  are  more  '  altered '  than  other  tissues,  which,  of  course,  could  only 
be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  more  susceptible  to  injury,  but  simply 
that  their  changed  or  abnormal  condition  is  the  proximate  cause  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  inflammation — viz.  of  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  of  the  altered  circulation,  of  the 
transudation  of  liquid  and  corpuscles,  and,  finally,  of  the  stagnation  and  death, 
which  is  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  pathological  results.  These  considerations 
justify  us  in  saying  that,  in  inflammation,  the  alteration  of  the  physiological  pro- 
p?rties  of  the  vascular  wall  is  that  on  which  the  car  Jinal  objective  signs  immediately 
depend.  In  making  this  statement  we  must,  however,  guard  ourselves  against 
being  understood  to  mean  that  the  condition  of  the  vascular  wall  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation.  The  damaged  state  of  the  vessels  is  itself  an  essential  part 
of  inflammation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  its  cause.  The  cause  of  inflammation  is  the 
agent,  whatever  it  be,  that  produces  the  damage  of  the  tissues  in  general,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  cases  of  inflammation  produced  experimentally 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  it  might  be  expected  that 
everyone  would  admit  that  the  injuries  inflicted    (as,   for  example,  in   subjecting 
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the  orwan  expevimented  on  to  cold  or  heat,  in  the  application  of  crotonisecl  oil,  &c.) 
might  without  reserve  be  regni-ded  as  the  agent  in  producing  the  damage  done  to 
vessel  and  tissue.  But  the  progiess  of  pathological  investigation  during  the  last  tea 
years  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  accept  this  apparently  self-evident  deduction 
from  the  constant  relation  observed  between  the  process  of  inflammation  and  its 
antecedent,  as  expressing  the  whole  truth  on  the  su.bject.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
cei'tain  by  pathologists  that  minute  organisms  are  concei'ned  in  all  the  more  serious 
pathological  effects  of  injuries.  With  reference  to  the  mode  and  degree  of  their 
interference,  three  propositions  may  be  referred  to  as  embodying  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  different  observers  and  thinkers — viz.  (1),  That  when  inflammation  of  a 
living  part  is  determined  by  an  injury,  the  injury  acts  only  as  a  predisposing  cause — 
the  proximate  cause  is  the  presence  of  organisms ;  (2)  Inflammation  may  be  pro- 
duced without  the  concurrence  of  organisms,  but  in  this  case  the  process  is  neither 
progressive  nor  infective — that  is,  it  neither  tends  to  spread  to  contiguous  parts 
beyond  the  area  of  injury,  nor  to  infect  distant  parts  by  the  circulation ;  (3)  The 
organisms  which  pi'oduce  these  results  exist  constantly  in  surrounding  media.  We 
shall  see  that  for  the  propositions  (1)  and  (2)  there  are  good  reasons  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration,  but  that  (3),  known  as  the  'atmospheric  germ  theory,' 
rests  on  a  much  more  slender  foundation. 

Septic  organisms  as  exciters  o/  inflammation.  Discussion  of  j^'^'opositions  (1) 
and  (2). — The  first  theory  is  maintained  by  Professor  Hueter  of  Greifswald.'  He 
enunciates  it  as  follows  : — There  is  only  one  true  cause  of  inflammation — namely,  the 
'  immigi-ation  of  viable  micrococci  capable  of  multiplication'- — but  there  are  innumer- 
able Anldsse,  remote  causes  ;  and,  again, '  inflammation  is  an  epidemic  which  is  spread 
over  the  whole  world. '^  Before  stating  the  gi'ounds  on  which  the  theoiy  as  to  the 
cause  of  inflammation  rests,  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  Hueter 's  conception  of  its 
nature  agrees  with  that  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay.  On  the  whole  it  does, 
but  he  is  disposed  to  accept  as  inflammation  only  the  severer  forms.  On  this  subject 
he  says,  '  True  inflammation  is  characterised  by  the  tendency  to  suppuration,'  and 
thinks  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  fall  back  on  an  old  definition  of  Virchow,  according 
to  which  inflammation  is  a  disorder  of  nutrition  with  the  character  of  danger.  ^  He 
exchides  what  he  calls  '  hyperplastic  tissue  irritation.'  Thus  he  refuses  to  admit 
that  inflammation  has  anything  to  do  with  the  union  of  a  fractured  bone,  without  at 
all  denying  that  emigrated  leucocytes  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  callus.  As 
regards  those  cases  in  which  inflammation  is  induced  experimentally  by  the  action 
of  cold,  he  holds  that  the  process  which  follows  is  not  the  direct  effect  of  the  cold, 
but  is  due  to  '  exciters  of  inflammation  which  nest  in  the  tissue  in  which  the  circula- 
tion and  nutrition  have  ceased.'  ^ 

Professor  liueler^s  experiments. — The  facts  which  constitute  the  most  important 
support  to  this  theory  are  those  which  show  that,  under  what  are  now  called  aseptic 
conditions,  tissue  may  be  not  only  injured  but  desti'oyed  by  chemical  agents,  as  well 
as  by  the  actual  cautery,  without  exciting  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two 
series  of  experiments  have  been  made  under  Professor  Hueter's  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  on  this  subject.  In  one  of  them,  five  per  cent,  solu 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  injected  into  the  muscles  and  other  parts  of  various 
animals,  in  many  instances  without  producing  either  '  suppuration,  or  vascular 
dilatations,  or  tissue  hyperplasia,'  or  indeed  any  other  alterations  excepting  those 
due  to  the  direct  chemical  action  of  the  silver  salt  on  the  tissue.     The  fact  that  in 

^  '  Beitrag  zur  aetiologiscben  Lehre  der  Eutziindung.'  Hueter,  Zeitschrift  fur  Cliirurcjie, 
vol.  ix.  p.  401. 

-  '  Man  kann  die  Entziindung  im  allgemeinen  als  sine  kontagiosmiasmatische  Epidemie 
bezeichnen,welche  sich  fast  liber  die  gauze  Erde  erstreckt.'  Hueter,  Grmidriss  der  Chiruryie, 
Part  I.,  p.  6,  1880. 

^  Virchow's  words  were  '  Entziindung  ist  von  anderen  Ernahrungsstiirungen  ausgezeichnet 
durch  die  Grosse  ibrer  Leistung,  dui-cb  die  SchneUigkeit  ihres  Verlaufs,  bauptsilchlich  aber 
durch  den  Character  der  Gefalir.' 

*  '  Ich  mochte  aus  diesem  Ver.such  nur  deducireu  dass  in  nichternahrten  vom  Blut  nicht 
durchstromten  Geweben  die  Entziindungserregenden  Noxen  sich  am  besteu  einnisten/.  p.  41o. 
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about  half  the  experiments  inflammatory  alterations  were  induced  hy  the  injection, 
was  attributed  to  the  difficulties  met  with  in  carrying  out  antiseptic  methods  effi- 
ciently. More  complete  and  constant  success  was  met  with  when  chloride  of  zinc  was 
used.  This  substance,  in  five  per  cent,  solution,  when  injected  into  the  muscular 
tissue  of  a  dog,  kills  the  tissue  completely ;  but  the  injury,  says  Hueter,  gives  rise  to 
no  inflammation  whatever,  provided  that  the  cannula  of  the  syringe  is  washed  before 
using  it  for  injecting,  with  five  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  that  the  skin 
is  drawn  aside  before  making  the  puncture,  so  that  when  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn and  traction  removed,  the  track  of  the  cannula  through  the  skin  and  through 
the  fascia  may  not  coincide  with  one  another.  Hueter  found  that  the  mass  of 
altered  muscle  remained  as  harmless  in  the  surrounding  tissue  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  There  was  neither  suppuration,  nor  swelling,  nor  granulation.  Com- 
paring this  result  with  the  very  different  ones  observed  when  the  agent  is  used  so  as 
not  only  to  destroy  deep-seated  and  protected  parts,  but  also  the  integument,  Hueter 
finds  it  impossible  not  to  attribute  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  latter  the  '  inflammation-exciters  of  the  atmosphere '  find  admission  to 
the  tissues,  from  which  in  the  former  they  are  excluded. 

Another  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
healing  by  the  first  intention,  of  deep  wounds  inflicted  by  the  actual  cautery,  was 
carried  out  at  Professor  Hueter's  siiggestion  by  Dr.  Hallbauer.'  The  method  consisted 
in  making  a  cutaneous  incision,  drawing  the  skin  aside,  then  plunging  the  wedge- 
shaped  Pacquelin's  thermo-cautery  into  the  muscle  of  a  rabbit  to  a  depth  of  half  an 
inch  or  more.  The  whole  operation  was  performed,  and  the  wound  treated  under  strict 
antiseptic  precautions,  after  which  the  skin  wound  was  quickly  brought  together  by 
sutures,  and  immediate  union  by  the  first  intention  sought.  Care  was  also  taken  to 
prevent  the  animal  from  gnawing  away  the  bandages  when  it  recovered  from  the  ether 
which  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic.  In  all  the  cases  (ten  out  of  thirteen)  in  which 
these  indications  could  be  carried  out,  the  wound  healed  |?e?'  ]jriinam,  and  there 
was  no  constitutional  distvirbance.  The  animals  weie  killed  at  periods  varying  from 
three  days  to  sixty  days  after  the  operation,  and  microscopic  sections  were  made  of 
the  haixlened  tissues.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  examination  was  made  early  (before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  thi-ee  weeks)  the  track  of  the  wound  in  the  muscular  mass 
was  indicated  by  a  faint  brown  mark  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  '  fibrous  nucleated  ' 
tissue,  outside  of  which  came  altered  muscular  fibres.  None  of  the  preparations 
afforded  any  indication  of  a  line  of  demarcation  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  appearances, 
which  of  course  varied  accoi^iing  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  were  such  as  to 
indicate  that  the  destroyed  tissue  was  being  encapsuled  or  absorbed.  In  many 
instances  there  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  increased  vascularity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  wound  track,  and  of  the  ^  multiplication  of  nuclei  '  around  the  apparently  dilated 
vessels,  with  respect  to  which  nviclei  the  author  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether 
they  were  due  to  emigration  or  to  some  other  process,  contenting  himself  with 
observing  that  they  correspond  with  the  ordinary  appearances  met  with  in  cross 
sections  of  wounds  that  have  healed  per  pri7nam. 

These  experiments  no  doubt  afford  stiiking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  the  anti- 
septic treatment  of  wounds,  and  particularly  of  the  fact  that  injuries  which  ai-e 
capable  of  producing  the  most  serious  eflects  when  the  injured  part  is  exposed  to 
contamination  from  outside,  are  relatively  harmless  in  the  absence  of  such  con- 
tamination. They  show  that  an  artificial  necrosis  of  a  deep-seated  tissue  may  be 
produced  either  by  heat  or  by  chemical  means  without  giving  rise  to  more  than 
transitory  pathological  changes,  provided  that  the  necrosed  part  is  surrounded  by 
uninjured  tissue.  The  question  is  whether  they  do  or  do  not  show  what  they  are 
intended  to  show — namely,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  every  inflammation  is  not 
injury,  but  the  intervention  of  certain  atmospheric  particles,  which  for  the  present 
purpose  we  will  call  '  germs.'  Hueter's  argument  is  this  ;  that  if  an  injury  of  maxi- 
mum severity  completely  fails  to  produce  inflammation  in   the  surrounding  parts 

'  Hallbauer,  '  Experimeutal-Studien  iiber  das  Verhalten  tiefer  Brandwunden  unter  deu 
Cauteten  der  Asepsis.'     Zeitschrift  fur  Chirwyie,  vol.  ix.  p.  381. 
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wlien  germs  are  excluded,  we  may  infer  tliat  this  will,  a  fortiori,  he  the  case  as 
regards  all  other  injniies.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  admitted.  One  reason  that  the 
wounds  pi'oduced  by  the  actnal  cautery  healed  without  producing  any,  excepting  the 
most  trivial  and  evanescent,  inflammatory  results,  was  no  doubt  the  absence  of  con- 
tamination. But  surely  Professor  Hueter  would  not  be  prepared  to  assert  that  this  was 
the  only  reason  1  The  prompt  healing  of  the  wound  was  not  less  attributable  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  produced — namely,  to  the  fact  that  the  annihilation  of  function  of 
the  tissue  within  i-each  of  the  cautery  was  total  and  instantaneous,  and  that  the 
damage  done  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  this  total  destruction.  In  the  first 
part  of  this  essay  inflammation  has  been  defined  as  the  'succession  of  changes  which 
occurs  in  a  tissue  when  it  is  injured,  provided  that  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a  elegree 
as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structur'e  and  vitality,'  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cause  to  the  effect — of  the  injury  to  the  inflammation — is,  under  normal 
conditions,  such  that  the  form  of  the  lesion  is  dependent  on  the  area  of  influence 
of  the  injury.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  if  it  were  possible  to  inflict  an 
injury  of  such  a  kind  that  within  the  area  of  its  influence  the  loss  of  structure  and 
vitality  should  be  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sharply  to  define  the  wound  that 
there  should  be  no  margin  of  injury  of  less  degree,  we  should  expect  in  such  a  case 
to  find  no  pathological  results,  the  tissues  within  the  area  having  been  rendered 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  any  process  whatever  and  those  outside  beiBg  intact. 
There  is  probably  no  injury  of  which  this  could  be  said.  In  the  use  of  the  actual 
cautery  we  approach  the  more  closely  to  its  realisation,  the  higher  the  temperature 
iised  and  the  more  transitory  the  application.  Of  all  soluble  caustics,  chloride  of 
zinc  is  the  least  irritating  because  its  destructive  effect  is  most  complete  and  at  the 
same  time  most  sharply  defined.  When  applied,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  to  the 
cornea,  it  is  less  apt  to  produce  vascular  dilatation  than  any  other.  Accepting  this 
view,  the  condition  of  a  bit  of  tissue  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery 
or  by  zinc  chloride,  comes  to  be  strictly  compai-able  to  that  of  an  organ  deprived  of 
blood,  either  by  a  non-infective  embolism,  or  by  artificial  occlusion  of  a  terminal 
artery — that  is,  of  an  artery  disti-ibuted  to  a  region  of  which  the  blood  supply  cannot 
be  supplemented  from  other  sources. 

Experiments  of  Professor  Chauveau} — By  an  experiment  which  must  be  regarded 
as  fundamental  in  relation  to  the  present  question,  this  distingviished  pathologist  has 
shown  that  an  organ  of  which  the  '  vitality  is  destroyed  by  arresting  its  circulation 
in  a  healthy  animal,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  external  con- 
tamination,' dies,  and  becomes  ultimately  absorbed  without  giving  rise  to  inflam- 
mation in  the  surrounding  living  structures.  For  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view 
it  was  necessary  to  select  an  organ  of  which  the  cessation  of  function  would  not  pre- 
judice the  health  of  the  animal  and  in  which  the  circulation  could  be  arrested  '  with- 
out inflicting  the  slightest  puncture  on  the  parts  covering  it,  or  interfering  with  the 
supply  of  blood  for  their  nutrition.'  There  could  be  no  doubt  what  organ  to  select, 
for,  '  from  time  immemorial,  an  operation,  which  consists  in  arresting  the  circulation 
in  the  testis  under  the  ideal  conditions  above  indicated,'  has  been  practised  on  young 
males  of  the  ovine  and  bovine  species  intended  for  the  butcher.  It  consists  in  sub- 
cutaneous torsion  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  known  as  histournage  ;  '  it  has  been 
practised  on  millions,  or  rather  milliards,  of  animals,  and  is  almost  absolutely  harmless. 
In  this  respect  it  is  preferable  to  all  cutting  operations  for  the  same  purpose.'  No 
instrument  is  used.  The  organ  is  first  freed  from  its  attachments  to  the  dartos, 
then  twisted  on  the  cord  so  that  its  lower  end  is  upmost,  and  finally  rotated  round 
the  cord  as  an  axis  four  or  five  times,  the  whole  manipulation  being  performed  with 
prodigious  rapidity.  If  the  animal  is  killed  afterwards  and  the  arteries  are  injected, 
it  is  found  that  no  blood  enters  the  spermatic  artery  beyond  the  twisted  part  of  the 
cord.  Consequently,  while  the  surrounding  parts  receive  their  natural  supply  of 
blood  from  the  pudic  artery  and  preserve  their  vitality  intact,  the  testis  itself  is 
'  irretrievably  condemned  to  death.'     The  procedure  above  described  is  that  ordinarily 

^  Chauveau,  '  Xecrobio£.e  et  Gaiigreue.'     Paris,  1873,  p.  64. 
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used  for  economic  purposes  in  the  south  of  France.  With  a  view  to  the  question  at 
issue,  M,  Chauveau  has  modified  it  by  carefully  continuing  the  torsion  until  the  cord 
is  actually  ruptured.  This  can  be  done  without  hsemorrhage,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  results  in  severance  of  all  organic  connection  between  the  testis  and  the  rest 
of  the  body. 

In  relation  to  the  results  of  the  operation,  observations  were  made  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  compare  what  happens  when  the  animal  is  healthy  and  the  operation  is 
performed  exactly  as  above  described,  with  the  results  observed  when  the  circulating 
blood,  and  consequently  the  blood  imprisoned  in  the  organ,  contains  septic  organisms. 
In  the  first  case,  the  testis,  which,  by  the  method  used,  was  completely  separated 
from  the  dartos,  so  that  it  lay  loose  in  its  cavity ^  becomes  subsequently  united  with 
that  structure  by  vascular  adhesions  between  it  and  the  fibrous  and  muscular 
coverings  of  the  oi-gan,  as  well  as  between  the  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
newly-formed  vessels  never  extend  beyond  the  serous  envelope  of  the  organ,  the 
whole  of  which  undergoes  fatty  change  and  gradually  diminishes  in  size  until  it 
almost  disappeai's.  In  the  second  case  the  local  effects  of  the  operation  are  very 
different.  The  method  employed  is  as  follows  : — The  end  in  view  being  to  ensure 
the  existence  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  testis  at  the  moment  of  occlusion,  of 
organisms  capable  of  determining  change  in  the  animal  tissues  and  liquids,  it  was 
judged  best  to  derive  them  from  a  soil  which  resembled  that  into  which  they  were  to 
be  transplanted.  It  was  further  necessary  that  the  liquid  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation should  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  septicaemia,  and  that  it  should 
be  free  from  particles  of  such  size  as  to  act  as  emboli.  Pus  from  a  sej^tic  abscess  was 
used,  which  had  been  diluted  with  four  times  as  much  water,  and  allowed  to  stand, 
until  all  corpuscular  parts  had  subsided,  so  that  the  surface  layer  showed  under  the 
microscope  only  organisms  (mostly  chains  and  dumb-bells).  It  was  found  that  of 
the  upper  layer  of  liquid  considerable  doses  could  be  infused  into  a  vein  without 
danger  to  life.  In  one  of  the  experiments,  which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  rest,  a  first  dose  ■was  injected  three  hours  before,  and  a  second  ten  minutes  befoie 
both  testes  were  subjected  to  '  bistournage,'  followed  by  torsion  of  the  spermatic  cord 
on  the  right  side,  torsion  and  ruptvire  on  the  left.  Up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
there  was  very  little  sign  of  inflammatory  reaction.  On  the  fifth,  the  left  testis 
formed  a  hot  and  painful  pendulous  tumour ;  on  the  right,  a  similar  tumour  existed 
near  the  external  inguinal  ring.  The  pulse  was  110,  temperature  106°  Fahr.  Both 
tumours  became,  during  the  next  two  days,  nioi'e  and  more  painful,  and  around  one 
of  them  there  was  diffuse  infiltration.  After  this  the  general  condition  of  the  animal 
began  to  improve  and  the  appetite  returned,  though  the  temperature  kept  up.  It 
was  killed  on  the  fifteenth  day  when  it  was  found  that  on  the  right  side  the  testis 
was  attached  to  the  dartos  by  an  annular  adhesion,  being  in  other  parts  separated  by 
collections  of  creamy  pus  mixed  with  septic  germs,  which  was  offensive  and  charged 
with  organisms.  The  purulent  liquid  was  not  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  outbide 
of  the  fibro-muscular  tunic.  The  tissue  of  the  testis  itself  was  foetid  and  discoloured  ; 
it  showed  numerous  cavities  distended  with  foetid  gas.  On  the  right  side,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  contained  purulent  serum  also  charged  with  organisms,  but  there  was  no 
pus  outside  of  the  fibro-muscular  sheath.  In  other  cases,  death  occurred  a  few  days 
after  the  operation  from  septicaemia,  due  to  diffuse  septic  infiltration  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  mode  and  conditions  of  action  of  organisms  in  determining  the  infiammatoi-y  process. 
It  was  shown  that  when  septic  organisms  exist  in  the  circulating  blood,  the  presence 
of  the  devitalised  organ  excites  a  typical  inflammatory  process  in  the  surrounding  tissues 
which  would,  if  the  animal  survived  long  enough,  lead  to  its  extrusion ;  whereas  in 
their  absence  no  such  result  was  pi-oduced.  It  remained,  to  determine  with  still 
greater  precision,  that  the  visible  organisms  were,  in  the  former  case,  directly 
concerned  in  the  pathological  process.  To  prove  that  the  action  is  due  to  the 
particles  and  not  to  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  suspended,  two  experiments  were 
made  simultaneously,  in  one  of  which, the  liquid  was  subjected,  before  injection,  to  a 
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process  of  filtration,  while  the  same  liquid,  in  the  unfiltered  state,  was  used  in  the 
other.  In  the  former  the  results  were  the  same  as  if  no  injection  had  taken  place. 
There  was  a  total  absence  of  local  or  general  reaction.  It  was  still  more  important 
to  prove  that  the  local  changes  were  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  bacteria  at  the 
seat  of  injury,  and  not  due  to  the  altered  state  of  the  circulating  blood  which  the 
injection  had  produced.  For  this  purpose  the  experiment  was  modified  by  operating 
brfore  the  injection,  so  that,  although  the  surrounding  ti&sues  were  as  completely 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  circulating  blood  as  when  the  injection 
preceded  the  operation,  obviously  no  bacteria  could  enter  the  necrosed  organ.  In 
general  the  local  effects  did  not  differ  from  those  observed  when  no  injection  took 
place  ;  but  in  one  instance  the  tunica  vaginalis  contained  a  small  quantity  of  reddish 
serum,  and  the  tibro-muscular  sheath  was  adherent  to  the  more  or  less  thickened  and 
infiltrated  dartos.  In  both  experiments  the  inflammatory  changes  on  the  right  side 
resembled  those  previously  described.  Finally,  very  important  experiments  were 
made  to  determine  whether,  in  the  absence  of  blood  contamination  (whether  subse- 
quent or  antecedent  to  the  operation)  it  would  be  possible,  by  repeatedly  manipulating 
the  necrosed  organ  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  grafted  into  the  surrounding  tissues 
and  its  surface  from  becoming  vascularised,  inflammatory  changes  conld  be  produced. 
The  results  thus  obtained  were  conclusive.  Torsion  and  rupture  were  performed  on 
one  side,  torsion  only  on  the  other.  In  the  former  case,  the  manipulations  were 
repeated  night  and  morning,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  skin  showed  no  abrasion 
or  change  of  any  kind.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  surrounding  tissues  became 
inflamed,  and  suppuration  followed.  When  the  animal  was  killed,  sixteen  days  after 
the  operation,  a  quantity  of  purulent  liquid  was  found  in  the  sac  of  the  dartos.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  was  nearly  normal. 

These  experimental  results  are  of  value  as  giving  definite  answers  to  several 
fundamental  questions.  It  is  proved  by  them,  first,  that  an  injury  which  is  by  itself 
insuflacient  to  produce  any  pathological  effect  whatever,  occasions  intense  inflammation 
when  its  action  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  septic  organisms  in  the  blood ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  mechanical  injuries  of  sufficient  violence  or  intensity  are  capable 
of  producing  the  same  results  in  their  absence.  Another  fact  of  great  moment,  of 
which  abundant  evidence  has  been  subsequently  obtained  from  other  sources,  is 
exemplified — namely,  that  the  phlogogenic  action  of  septic  organisms  is  largely 
dependent  on  their  number. 

J^xperime7its  of  Professor  Koclier} — Following  on  the  lines  of  Chauveau's  inves- 
tigations. Professor  Kocher  of  Bern  has  materially  strengthened  the  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  them  by  experiments,  in  which  he  has  shown  that  when  septic  organ- 
isms are  introduced  by  intestinal  absorption,  they  exercise  a  similar  influence  in 
determining  inflammatory  results  after  injuries  which  are  themselves  incapable  of 
producing  them,  to  that  observed  when  they  are  injected  into  the  circulating  blood. 
The  structure  chosen  was  bone.  Kocher  having  found  that  in  the  normal  dog  it  is 
possible,  if  antiseptic  precautions  are  strictly  carried  out,  to  inject  caustic  potash  or 
ammonia,  cantharides  tincture,  or  croton  oil  into  the  medullary  cavity  of  a  long 
bone  (provided  that  the  perforation  of  the  cortex  is  properly  plugged  after  the  in- 
jection) without  producing  acute  suppuration,  or  indeed  any  effect  beyond  circum- 
sciibed  induration,  proceeded  to  ascertain  how  far  this  result  would  be  modified 
under  the  conditions  above  referred  to.  For  this  purpose,  after  allowing  the  animal 
to  remain  during  the  first  week  after  the  injection  of  ammonia  vmder  normal  con- 
ditions, he  fed  it  on  a  diet  to  which  putrid  liquid  (the  product  of  pancreatic  and 
septic  digestion)  formed  part.  This  diet  was  continued  for  seven  days.  By  the  fourth 
day  the  dog  had  lost  appetite,  and  the  granulating  wound  had  become  purulent.  On 
killing  the  animal  six  weeks  later,  the  medulla  was  fovind  to  be  infiltrated  with  pus 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  diaphysis  to  the  beginning  of  the  distal  epiphysis.  The 
conclusion  which  Kocher  draws  fi'om  his  experiments  is  similar  to  or  identical 
with  the  dictum  of  Professor  Hueter — viz.  that  no  injury  alone  is  competent  to 
produce  infiammation  without  the  intervention  of  micrococci;  but  he  regaids  it  as 

^  Kocher,  *  Die  acute  Osteomyelitis   mit  Eucksicht  auf  ihre  Ursacheu.'      Lmiijenbbck's 
Archie,  vul.  xxiii,  p.  437. 
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probable  that  in  many  acute  inflammations  of  bone  and  other  parts  remote  from 
the  surface,  the  contamination  of  the  blood  by  septic  organisms  introduced  by  the 
absorbents  from  the  food,  is  the  determining  cause. 

Dr.  Ogstoris  observations} — In  this  country,  Dr.  Ogston  of  Aberdeen  has  advanced 
a  view  similar  to  those  I  have  referred  to.  Dr.  Ogston  has  found  that  '  micrococci  ' 
(dumb-bells  and  chains)  exist  in  the  pus  of  every  acute  abscess,  and  that  such  pus 
(as  has  been  long  known)  produces  in  the  rabbit,  when  injected  in  small  quantity 
under  the  skin,  localised  suppurations,  which,  however,  never  lead  to  septiceemia 
and  are  never  accompanied  by  secondaiy  inflammations  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  this  respect  Dr.  Ogston  attaches  great  importance  to  the  observation  that  the 
organisms  present  were  not  bacteria  but  micrococci,  and  has  advanced  very  strong 
experimental  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  phlogogenic  power  possessed  by  the 
contents  of  acute  abscesses  reside  in  the  organisms,  i.e.  in  the  micrococci  they  contain. 

Sunmiary. — The  experimental  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  afford  evidence 
(1)  that  very  severe  injuries  may  be  inflicted  on  living  tissues  of  healthy  animals, 
such  as  actual  cautery,  destruction  by  zinc  chloride,  or  even  (in  the  case  of  bone) 
destruction  by  caustic  alkalies,  without  producing  any  j^athological  effects  in  adjoin- 
ing parts  not  destroyed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  noxa,  provided  that  the  blood 
circulating  in  such  parts  is  not  contaminated;  but  that  (2)  if  septic  products  in 
suflScient  quantity  are  present  in  the  blood,  injuries  of  much  less  intensity  may  lead 
to  inflammation. 

Origin  of  Phlogogenic  Organisms,  Discussion  of  Proposition  (3). — The  question 
that  remains  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  eetiology  of  traumatic  inflam- 
mation is  that  of  the  origin  of  the  organisms  which  have  been  shown  to  exercise  so 
remarkable  an  influence  in  developing  it.  Most  of  the  pathological  observers  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  recognise  the  circulation  as,  at  all  events,  one  of 
the  channels  by  whicli  pathogenic  organisms  are  conveyed  to  wounds.  The  question 
whether  their  existence  in  the  blood  under  normal  conditions  or  in  healthy  tissues 
can  be  proved  by  the  '  cultivation '  test  or  not,  is  one  which  must  at  present  be 
regarded  as  undecided.  Professor  Meissner  of  Gottingen,^  in  a  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  (of  which  an  account  has  recently  been  given  by  Professor 
Rosenbach  of  the  same  University)  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  blood 
and  viscera  of  healthy  animals  for  an  unlimited  time,  provided  that  proper  precau- 
tions are.  used  to  preserve  them  from  contamination.  But,  notwithstanding  the  care 
with  which  these  experiments  have  been  made,  any  inferences  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  drawn  from  them  in  favour  of  the  sterility  of  normal  tissiies  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  deprived  of  its  value  by  the  observations  still  more  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Hoi-sley  and  Mott,^  who  have  found  that  organs  which  have  been  kept 
sterile  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  months,  at  once  become  putrid  when  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  controversy 
on  this  subject,  the  literature  of  which  is  already  very  extensive,  it  will  not  affect 
what  has  been  already  ascertained — namely,  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  blood  and 
living  tissues  of  animals  constitute  a  very  unfavourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  septic 
organisms  in  general,  there  are  organisms  of  this  kind  which  can  live  in  them  for 
a  time.  With  reference  to  the  first  proposition,  it  has  been  pioved  by  numerous 
experiments  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind  that  the  ordinary  bacteria  which  develop 
of  themselves  in  so-called  cultivation  liquids  when  exposed  to  the  air,  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  in  unlimited  quantities  without  producing  any  physio- 
logical disturbance,  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  organisms  themselves 
rapidly  disappear  in  the  blood.  The  meaning  of  this  fact  probably  is  that  such  bac- 
teria require  oxygen  and  are  not  able  to  derive  it  either  from  the  blood  or  from  the 
tissues.^    The  second  proposition  is  a  direct  inference  from  such  experiments  as  those 

^  Ogston,  'Micro-organisms  in  Surgical  Diseases.'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1880,  vol.  i. 
pp.  369,  453. 

^  Rosenbach,  '  Ueher  einige  fundamentale  Fragen  in  der  Lehre  von  den  chirurgisehen 
Infectionskranklieiten.'     Deutsche  Zeitscrift  fur  Cbirurgie,  vol.  xiii.  p.  344. 

3  '  On  the  Existence  of  Bacteriaor  their  Antecedents  in  Healthy  Tissues,'  Journal  of  Physio- 
logy, vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

■*  The  facility  with  which  septic  organisms,  previously  grown  on  very  various  soils,  can 
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of  Chaiiveau  and  Ivocher,  which  appeal'  to  afford  positive  evidence  of  the  survival  iu 
healthy  blood  of  certain  septic  organisms  (or  possibly  of  such  organisms  in  certain 
states),  for  a  sufficient  time  to  exercise  a  pathological  influence  on  all  the  tissues. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  organisms  which  are  actually  found  in  inflammatory 
exudation  liquids,  there  is  a  pretty  close  agreement  among  those  who  have  studied 
them.  From  Billroth  they  have  received  the  name  which  surgical  pathologists  in 
Germany  most  commonly  use,  coccobacteria  ;  Klebs  calls  them  microspora  ;  Hueter, 
monads;  while  in  England  the  name  most  commonly  used  is  that  originally  given  to 
them  by  Hallier,  micrococcus.  In  1872  I  called  them  spheroids,  chains  and  dumb- 
bells, words  which  express  their  form  sufiiciently  to  separate  them  from  the  common 
rod-like  bacteria,  and  which  I  venture  to  think  preferable  on  the  ground  of  simplicity. 
All  are,  however,  fairly  agreed  as  to  their  conditions  of  life,  and  the  intimate  relation 
of  their  development  to  pathological  processes,  but  are  more  or  less  at  variance  as  to 
the  question  we  have  next  to  discuss — that  of  their  origin. 

Phlogogenic  tnia'ococci. — According  to  the  atmospheric  germ  theory,  the  patho- 
genic or  phlogogenic  organisms  under  consideration,  either  exist  as  siich  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  germ  state.  According  to  either  alternative,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  wherever  and  whenever  they  appear  we  are  to  assume  that  they  have 
come  from  the  air.  The  theory  has  two  foundations — an  empirical  and  a  theoretical 
one.  The  latter  consists  in  the  supposed  analogy  of  a  wounded  surface  to  that  of  a 
'  cultivation  liquid,'  by  which  is  meant  an  aqueous  solution  of  certain  substances 
which  have  been  expressly  selected  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  solution  is  prone  to 
septic  decomposition  ;  secondly,  that  it  admits  of  being  '  sterilised  '  (that  is,  freed  from 
germs)  by  heat,  without  undergoing  chemical  change,  and,  thirdly,  that  it  yields  the 
material  which  septic  organisms  requii'O  for  their  growth.  It  is  the  characteiistic  of 
such  a  liquid  that,  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  inevitably  become  putrid,  and 
that  if  it  is  protected,  this  will  not  occur.  The  theoretical  basis  of  the  atmospheiic 
germ  theory  is  the  hypothesis  that  as  much  can  be  said  of  a  wounded  surface. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  pathological  question,  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to  patho- 
logical observation  and  experiment.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  wounded  surface,  is  by  the  comparison  of  what 
happens  when,  as  in  the  occlusive  treatment,  we  do  our  utmost  to  shut  out  such  influ- 
ence, with  what  happens  under  otherwise  similai-  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  air 
is  admitted.  The  signal  success  of  a  particidar  system  of  treatment  cannot  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  pathological  doctrine  that  when  inflammatory  processes  are  set  up  in 
wounds  in  which  microccoci  take  an  active  part,  these  micrococci  necessarily  come  from 
the  air,  unless  it  can  also  be  shown  that  wounds  which  are  otherwise  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced, but  exposed  to  atmospheric  contamination,  show  the  pathological  efifects 
which  are  attributed  to  the  access  of  '  germs  '  with  something  like  constancy.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  so-called  open  treatment  of 
wounds,  exposed  cut  surfaces  usually  go  through  the  same  series  of  changes  in  their 
progress  towards  healing  by  granulation,  as  wounds  treated  occlusively — a  result  which 

be  made  to  vegetate  in  the  living  cornea  affords  strong  confirmation  of  this  surmise. 
When  a  liquid  in  which  micrococci  are  growing  is  inserted  into  the  tissue  of  the  cornea 
of  a  rabbit  by  puncture,  these  organisms  multiply  rapidly,  following  iu  their  growth  tlie 
branching  channels  by  which  the  cell-cavities  commmiicate  with  each  other.  Eventually 
they  split  up  the  ground  substance  so  as  to  occupy  spaces  between  the  fibrils.  In  this  way 
the  growth  assumes  a  characteristic  stellate  form  and  appearance,  which  has  been  known  for 
years  as  the  '  Pilzfigur.'  If  the  micrococci  have  been  previously  grown  in  an  innocuous 
fluid,  their  presence  is  unattended  by  any  inflammatory  reaction.  But  if  an  inflammatory 
exudation  liquid  containing  micrococci  is  used,  the  result  may  be  either  au  acute  keratitis 
accompanied  by  liypopyon,  which  after  a  short  com'se  recedes,  leaving  the  cornea  opaque  ;  or 
a  destructive  inflammatory  process  involving  the  whole  eyeball.  Consequently,  inoculation 
of  the  cornea  affords  a  very  valuable  means  of  testing  the  phlogogenic  activity  of  any 
exudation  liquid.  On  this  subject  see  Frisch,  '  Experinientelle  Studien  fiber  die  Verbreitung 
der  Fiiulnissorganismen  in  den  Geweben  und  die  durch  Impfung  der  Cornea  mit  pilzhaltigen 
Fliissigkeiten  hervorgeruf'enen  Entziindungserscheinungeu.'  Erlangen,  1874;  also  Ijeber, 
'  Ueber  Entziindung  der  Hornhaut  durch  septische  Infection,'  Centralblcrtt.  fur  Med.  Wiss., 
187c!,  p.  129,  and  Stromeyer,  *  Neue  Untersuchungen  hber  die  Impfkeratitis/  Grate's  Arckiv, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  101. 
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could  not  ha,ppen  if  the  susceptibility  of  these  surfaces  to  atmospheric  infection  were 
comparable  (excepting  by  way  of  contrast)  to  that  of  a  good  cultivating  liquid. 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that,  even  if  this  negative  evidence  against  the  phlogo- 
genic  activity  of  atmospheric  gei-ms  had  not  been  forthcoming,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  have  accepted  the  doctrine  in  face  of  what  is  known  as  to  the 
universal  contamination  of  the  surfaces  of  all  ordinary  objects  and  of  all  exposed 
aqueous  liquids,  and  of  the  absolute  impunity  with  which  such  surfaces  or  liquids  are 
brought  into  contact  with  injured  surfaces.  In  everyday  life,  innumerable  small 
incised  and  punctured  wounds  are  inflicted  on  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  without 
giving  rise  to  any  pathological  result  whatever,  notwithstanding  that  the  instru- 
ments which  have  produced  them  would  in  every  case,  if  brought  into  contact  with 
a  cultivation  liquid,  determine  with  absolute  certainty  its  putrefaction.  Thousands 
of  times  daily,  contaminated  liquids  are  introduced  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the 
practice  of  hypodermic  injection.  More  than  this,  it  has  been  proved  by  numerous 
experiments,  that  liquids  which  not  only  contain  septic  organisms  in  posse,  but 
swarm  with  visible  and  living  bacteria,  can  be  introduced  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
living  animals  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  without  producing  any  patho- 
logical effect  either  local  or  general.  It  has  even  been  found  that  when  bacterial 
liquids  are  injected  into  the  medullary  cavities  of  bones,  the  changes  which  result 
may  be  of  the  most  inconsiderable  character  both  as  regards  intensity  and  duration. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  decline  to  admit  that  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  organisms  which  infest  wounds  in  a  state  of  progressive 
or  infective  inflammation,  is  definitively  settled.  The  great  fact,  before  unknown  or 
ignored,  that  wounds  contain  in  themselves  the  conditions  which  render  them  prone 
to  infection,  and  that,  when  infected,  the  most  simple  may  become  sources  of  danger, 
has  been  recognised  as  the  basis  of  treatment.  It  has  also  been  recognised  that 
infection  means  the  presence  of  micrococci;  but  whence  they  come — whether,  being 
originally  the  harmless  offspring  of  air-borne  germs,  they  acquire  morbific  properties 
by  virtue  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  oi'ganism  and  environment  on  each  other,  or 
from  what  other  source  they  spring,  is  a  point  which  is  still  open  to  discussion. 

Summary. — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been  shown  that  septic  organisms, 
particularly  micrococci,  take  part  in  all  suppu rations ^that  is,  progressive  inflam- 
mations— but  that  the  process  of  inflammation,  with  all  of  its  chaiacteristics,  may 
develop  itself  independently  of  their  presence  as  the  result  of  mechanical  violence.  It 
has  further  been  shown  that  injuries  which  are  in  themselves  inadequate  to  produce 
this  result  acquire  that  power  when  septic  organisms  are  present  in  the  circulation, 
so  that  in  these  instances,  although  these  minute  noxse  are  not  the  proximate  cause, 
their  co-operation  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  inflammatory  action.  Just  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Chauveau,  the  contamination  of  the  blood  was  seen  to  be  essential 
to  the  development  of  inflammation  around  a  necrosed  part,  so  in  many  mechanical 
injuries  the  same  result  is  dependent  on  external  contamination.  Thus,  the  same 
fractui'e  which,  if  the  integument  is  uninj  ured,  leads  to  a  normal  inflammation  which 
is  destined  to  resolve  itself  into  a  process  of  i-epair,  results  in  diflfuse  infiltration  and 
suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still  more  disasti-ous  remote  effects,  if  air  gets 
access  to  the  injured  tissues.  That  this  is  so,  is  proved  by  every-day  experience  in 
surgical  practice,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  it  experi- 
mentally. On  living  tissues,  through  which  blood  freely  circulates,  the  '  atmospheric 
germs  '  have  no  action.  The  danger  arises  at  the  moment  that  they  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  liquid  product  which  has  leaked  out  of  spoiled  vessels.  What 
the  conditions  are  which  enable  the  air  to  act  as  if  it  were  charged  with  poison,  we 
shall  best  learn  by  compaiing  the  cases  in  which  experiment  teaches  that  access  of 
air  is  innocuous,  with  those  in  which  it  is  known  to  be  baneful.  In  a  recent  ex- 
perimental investigation  by  Dr.  Wegner  ^  on  the  aetiology  of  peritonitis  we  have 
some  of  the  data  we  i-equire. 

Experi'nients  of  Dr.   Wegner. — Di'.  Wegner  began    his  experiments  by  testing 

^  Dr.  G.  Wegaer,  '  Chirurgische  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Peiitonealhohle.'  Langenheck's 
Archil),  p.  51, 
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the  influence  of  common  air  and  common  water,  and  other,  in  themselves,  innocuons 
liquids,  on  the  peritonaeum.  Ha-sing  ascertained  that  air  could  be  injected  in  any 
amount  and  to  any  extent  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  rabbit,  so  as  to  produce 
persistent  emphysema,  witliout  any  effect  exce];)t  the  mechanical  result  of  the  dis- 
tension (p.  93),  he  applied  the  same  test  to  the  peiitonaeum  by  filling  its  cavity  vs^ith 
air  and  keeping  it  in  an  expanded  state  for  several  days.  No  peritonitis  ensued,' 
and  the  i-esult  was  equally  negative  when,  instead  of  leaving  the  same  quantity  of 
air  in  the  cavity  until  it  is  absorbed,  a  stream  of  air  is  passed  through  it  for  many 
hours.  Next,  Dr.  Wegner  injected  into  the  peritonaeum  common  water,  water 
charged  with  innumerable  septic  bacteria,  0  75  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  aititicial 
serum,  Arc,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  a  couple  of  ounces.  These  injections  pio- 
duced  no  effect  of  any  kind.  When  the  animal  was  killed  the  day  after,  the  whole 
was  absorbed,  leaving  the  membrane  perfectly  normal.  In  other  animals,  by  means 
of  drainage  tubes,  the  peritonaeum  was  iriigated  with  water  or  salt  solution  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  No  general  or  local  disturbance  occurred,  and  no 
pathological  change  was  observed  in  the  membrane,  even  when  the  irrigation  had 
been  kept  up  for  many  hours  {p.  68).  It  was  thus  clearly  shown  that  none  of  the 
liquids  used,  whether  water,  salt  solution,  or  serum,  though  they  were  all  '  con- 
taminated,' so  that  a  drop  of  any  of  them,  added  to  a  propei-ly  prepared  test  liquid 
at  the  proper  temperature,  would  have  infallibly  determined  putrefaction,  had  any 
effect  when  introduced  into  the  peritonaeum,  provided  that  the  quantity  used,  if  left 
in  the  peritonaeum,  was  not  too  lai'ge  to  bo  speedily  absorbed ;  oi",  if  a  large  quantity 
was  used,  as  in  the  irrigation  experiment,  that  it  was  constantly  changed.  "When 
these  precautions  were  neglected — that  is,  when  the  quantity  of  water  was  increased 
fi'om  one  or  two  ounces  to  four  or  five — the  result  was  entirely  different.  Thus,  for 
example,  when  150  cc.  (about  five  ounces)  of  distilled  water  were  injected  into  the 
peritonaeum  of  a  rabbit,  death  occurred  from  peintonitis  in  twenty  hours,  just  as  if 
some  septic  liquid  had  been  used.  Why  1  Because  if  water  is  introduced  into  a 
serous  cavity  in  such  quantity  that  a  consiclei'able  proportion  of  it  remains  un- 
absorbed  for  several  hours,  the  liquid  becomes,  by  diffusion,  charged  with  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  blood  so  as  to  resemble  diluted  serum — a  liquid  much  more 
suited  for  the  rapid  development  of  septic  organisms  than  serum  itself.  The  water 
being  contaminated,  and  the  temperature  that  of  the  animal's  body,  all  the  conditions 
exif.t  for  rapid  sepsis.  The  process  of  absorption  goes  on,  and  the  animal  dies 
quickly  of  septicaemia.  In  the  meantime,  the  process  of  inflammation  is  set  up  in 
the  peritonaeum,  the  surface  of  which  is  found  after  death  to  be  moi-e  or  less  coated 
with  false  membrane,  while  its  cavity  contains  a  liquid  which  is  chaiged  with 
leucocytes  and  teems  with  septic  organisms.  The  latter  also  plug  the  lymphatics  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  are  found  in  numbers  in  the  circulating  blood.  Precisely 
similar  results  are  observed  when  any  putrescible  liquid  is  used,  such,  for  example, 
as  milk  or  infusion  of  flesh,  provided  that  it  is  injected  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  that  some  of  it  remains  for  several  hours  in  the  peritonaeum ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  resiilts  were  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of 
air.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to 
need  stating.  Air  is  harmless,  water  is  harmless,  septic  organisms,  though  in  full 
activity,  are  hannless,  provided  that  they  remain  only  a  short  time  (for  an  hour  or 
two)  in  the  peritonseal  cavity.  The  one  thing  fraught  with  danger  is,  that  the  septic 
2n-ocess  itself  should  go  on  in  contact  with  living  tissue.  For  this,  the  essential 
condition  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of  putrescible  liquid,  such  as  diluted  serum  or 
exudation  liquid,  should  remain  in  a  cavity  otUside  of  the  organism,  in  the  sense  of 
being  beyond  the  reach  of  living  blood  and  tissue,  inside  as  regards  temperature, 
and  that  that  liquid  should  be  contaminated.     What  is  so  obvious  as  regards  the 

^  In  a  rabbit  in  which  this  artificial  tympanitis  had  been  long  maintained,  certain  very 
slight  thickenings  of  the  serous  membrane  presented  themselves  here  and  there.  That  these 
were  not  due  to  '  germs  '  was  proved  by  the  observation,  that  when  the  air  used  was  pre- 
viously filtered  by  passing  through  cotton-wool,  the  residts  were  the  ?ame.  Th^se  were,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  distension. 
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peritonseum  is  equally  ti-ue  as  regards  all  the  other  cases  in  which  atmospheric  or 
surface  contamination  is  seen  to  play  a  part  in  determining  the  course  or  develop- 
ment of  an  inflammatory  process.  In  order  that  '  germs '  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  their  fatal  work,  there  must  be  exudation  or  dead  tissue.  With  this  limita- 
tion, we  may  admit  that  germs  are  morbific;  but  the  hypothesis  that  the  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  phlogogenic  particles  must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected. 

§  2.  Dissemination  of  Phlogogenic  Particles. 

By  the  term  '  secondary  inflammation  '  is  designated  any  inflammation  which 
originates,  not  as  the  result  of  injury  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  localised,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pre  existing  inflammation  elsewhere.  In  this  case,  the  inflammation 
which  precedes  and  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  other  is  called  primary.  If  we 
define  as  a  normal  inflammation  one  of  which  the  extent  is  limited  to  the  area  of 
direct  action  of  the  noxa  which  causes  it,  we  may  say  that  no  normal  inflammation 
is  ineffective  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  primary  inflammation  determines  the  origin 
of  a  secondary  one  only  when  the  former  is  progressive — that  is,  when  it  has  the 
property  of  spreading.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  from  what  has  preceded,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  all  spreading  inflammatory  action  is  attended  by  the  presence  of 
micrococci,  we  may  further  say  that  these  organisms  are  accessory  to  all  infective 
inflammation.  There  are  two  channels  by  which  infective  material  may  find  its 
way  from  a  primary  focus  of  inflammation  into  the  circulation,  vi^;.  by  the  veins 
and  by  the  lymphatics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  description  here  of  the  process 
by  which  fibrinous  emboli,  detached  from  clots  in  the  veins  leading  from  inflamed 
jjarts,  enter  the  circulation,  plug  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  give  rise 
to  infective  foci  in  the  lungs,  and  finally  find  their  way  by  the  systemic  circulation 
to  other  organs.  It  is  more  important  to  state  what  is  known  as  to  the  spread  of 
infection  by  the  lymphatics. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  diffuse  inflammation  is  induced  artificially  in  a 
limb,  the  exuded  liquid  distends  the  lymphatics  and  flows  from  them  in  abundance 
if  they  are  opened.  In  this  way  emigrated  leucocytes  return  to  the  circulating  blood 
in  infinite  numbers.  In  normal  inflammation  this  only  occurs  for  a  short  time,  for 
eventually  the  lymph  channels  become  choked  by  fibrin  and  corpuscles  ;  but  in  all 
progressive  inflammations  it  is  otherwise,  for  as  the  infiltration  spreads,  each  newly 
infected  tissue  is  for  a  time  in  free  communication  with  the  absorbents,  so  that  not 
only  leucocytes,  but  the  organisms  which  they  contain,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  are  carried  directly  into  the  circulation.  What  happens  to 
them  there  we  learn  by  studying  the  process  in  induced  inflammations  of  the  serous 
membranes,  particularly  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  advantage  which  these  possess  being 
that  here  the  mechanism  of  lymphatic  absorption  can  be  \evj  advantageously 
observed. 

As  was  first  discovered  by  v.  Recklinghausen  twenty  years  ago,  the  injection 
into  the  peritonasal  cavity  of  any  liquid  in  which  fine  particles  are  suspended  (such  as 
milk)  in  sufiicient  quantity,  is  followed  in  a  very  short  time  by  the  universal  dissem- 
ination of  these  particles  by  the  circulating  blood.  Thus,  if  an  ounce  of  water 
chai'ged  with  common  septic  bacteria  is  injected  into  the  peritonaeum  of  a  rabbit,  and 
the  animal  is  killed  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  the  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  form  the  principal  channels  of  communication  between  the  peritonseum  and 
the  venous  system,  are  found  to  be  choked  with  the  organisms ;  and  if  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  examined,  it  may  be  found  to  contain  more 
bacteria  than  coloured  corpuscles.  If  the  animal  is  killed  at  a  much  later  period,  say 
a  fortnight  after  the  injection,  characteristic  yellowish  opaque  deposits  are  found  here 
and  there  in  the  various  organs ;  these  are  minute  collections  of  organisms  which  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found,  by  the  blood  stream.  Acute 
peritonitis  is  very  easily  produced,  as  we  have  seen,  both  in  carnivora  and  rodents. 
When  it  exists,  the  peritonaeal  cavity  contains  a  liquid  which  resembles  that  employed 
in  the  experiment  above  referred  to,  with  this  exception,  that  the  bacteria,  instead  of 
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having  been  grown  under  conditions  of  soil  which  rendered  them  innocuous,  have 
been  nourished  in  a  septic  exudation  fluid.  The  process  of  absorption  by  the  lym- 
phatics, and  of  dissemination  by  the  circulation,  is  the  same,  but,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, the  result  is  different.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  innumerable  organ- 
isms find  their  way  into  the  circulation,  at  first  in  enormous  numbers,  afterwards 
much  more  slowly ;  for  after  a  time  the  absorbent  channels  become  obstructed.  If 
the  animal  lives  long  enough — that  is,  does  not  succumb  to  the  efiects  of  the  mixture 
with  the  blood  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  septic  exudation — the  suspended  particles, 
chiefly  clumps  of  bacteria,  becoming  deposited  here  and  there,  give  rise  to  foci  of 
suppuration,  the  starting  points  of  infective  abscesses.^ 

§  3.  Cryptogenetic  Inflammations. 

To  the  questions  which  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  relating  to  the 
{etiology  of  inflammation  we  have  found  that  decisive  answers  could  be  obtained,  if 
at  all,  by  the  experimental  method.  We  have  now  come  to  a  problem  which  is 
chnical  in  its  origin,  and  must  be  answered  clinically,  for  it  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
experiment.  There  occur  cases  both  in  medical  and  surgical  practice,  in  which  local 
inflammations  come  into  existence,  as  it  were,  of  theii'  own  accord,  and  under  condi- 
tions which  exclude  the  operation  of  either  of  the  two  causes  of  inflammation  which 
we  have  hitherto  recognised.  They  can  neither  be  explained  as  results  of  any  local 
injury,  nor  can  they  be  attributed  to  infective  organisms  introduced  from  outside. 
The  most  important  of  these  cases  may  be  comprised  under  one  of  two  heads,  viz.  (1) 
acute  osteomyelitis  or  periostitis,  and  (2)  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  origin,  these  two  groups  of  cases  may  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  whole  class  of  cryptogenetic  inflammations. 

Primary  infective  ostitis. — Primary  infective  inflammation  of  bone  may  originate 
either  in  the  medulla  or  periosteum.  The  subject  is  very  frequently  a  young 
person  under  twenty,  who  has  previously  had  good  health.  It  is  found  that 
after  a  shivering,  he  has  begun  to  complain  of  pain  referable  to  some  part  of  the 
skeleton,  or  to  a  joint,  and  thereafter  he  has  become  ill.  When  first  observed,  per- 
haps a  day  or  two  later,  his  temperature  is  high  (104°  to  106°),  his  pulse  frequent, 
he  has  been  delirious  during  the  night,  and  his  intelligence  is  oppressed.  Other 
localisations  have  occurred,  perhaps  in  the  opposite  limb  to  the  one  first  affected,  or 
elsewhere.  His  respirations  are  frequent,  and  signs  exist  of  partial  consolidation 
(lobular  pneumonia)  of  one  or  both  lungs,  or  there  may  be  pleurisy  or  pericarditis. 
His  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  livid  spots,  or  hsemorrhagic  points,  show  themselves  on 
the  chest  and  belly.  Often  the  Limbs  are  stifi",  and  passive  motion  occasions  cries  of 
pain.     Finally  the  lungs  become  cedematous  and  death  follows. 

The  symptoms  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  are  those  of  rapidly  fatal  septicsemia, 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  associated  with  secondary  inflammations  in  internal 
organs.     What  is  found  after  death  may  be  stated  under  the  following  heads. 

The  periosteum  of  some  long  bone,  say  of  the  lower  thii-d  of  the  femur,  is 
separated  from  the  bone  to  a  considerable  extent  by  pus,  which  u.sually  contains 
blood  and  frequently  medullary  fat.  The  periosteum  itself,  and  the  tissue  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it,  are  infiltrated  with  pus  which  may  or  may  not  extend  into  the 
inter-muscular  spaces.  Veins  leading  from  the  diseased  part  are  found  to  contain 
puxulent  material,  and  further  up,  adherent  thrombi.  The  secondary  periostitic 
localisations  are  counterparts  of  the  first,  distinguished  only  by  their  less  extent  and 
progress.  Usually,  separate  collections  of  pus  exist  in  the  neighbouring  muscles,  or 
between  them.  The  medullary  tissue  of  the  affected  bones  may  or  may  not  have 
undergone  suppuration.  As  instances  of  secondary  inflammations  of  internal  organs 
may  be  mentioned  : — purulent,  or  partly  purulent,  partly  fibrinous,  pericarditis  and 
pleuritis  ;  patches  of  red  or  grey  consolidation  with  softened  centres  in  the  lungs ; 

^  For  a  description  of  the  characters  of  these  abscesses,  which  in  rodents  are  the  inevi- 
table results  of  every  acute  peritonitis  which  does  not  kill  hv  septicfemia,  I  refer  to  my 
paper  '  Ou  the  Infective  Product  of  Acute  Inflammation,'  published  in  1873. 
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larger  wedge-shaped  infarcts  •  or  in  other  cases  numei-ous  minute  abscesses,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  haemorrhagic  border ;  ecchymotic  spots  on  both  siirfaces  of  the  heart,  or 
minute  abscesses  in  its  muscular  svibstance  ;  miliary  abscesses,  each  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  hsemorrhagic  injection,  in  the  cortex  and  medullary  part  of  the  kidneys,  &c. 
In  all  of  these  cases  which  have  been  as  yet  sufficiently  investigated,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  development  of  micrococci  in  the  exudation  liquids  is  associated  with 
the  morbid  process  throughout.  These  bodies,  either  as  single  spheroids  or  chains, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  purulent  liquids  with  which  periosteum,  cellular  tissue,  or 
muscle  is  infiltrated,  and  appear  to  play  a  still  more  important  part  in  the  secondary 
lesions.  The  mechanism  by  which  these  lesions  originate  has  already  been  explained  in 
the  preceding  section.  Either  by  means  of  the  lymphatics,  where  there  is  progressive 
infiltration  of  cellular  tissue,  or  by  the  veins,  where  purulent  collections  already 
exist,  pus  corpuscles  charged  with  micrococci  or  collections  of  these  organisms  asso- 
ciated in  colonies,  or  held  together  by  fibrin,  find  their  way  into  the  circulation.  The 
larger  give  rise  to  infarcts  such  as  are  met  with  in  the  lungs ;  the  smaller  ones,  par- 
ticularly the  collections  of  micrococci,  lodge  in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  produce 
minute  disseminated  abscesses.  The  proof  that  they  do  so,  is  obtained  by  microscopical 
examination  of  those  organs  in  which  the  infective  abscesses  in  question  are  most 
frequently  found,  particularly  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  certain  cases  of  septic- 
pemia,  consequent  on  diffuse  phlegmonovis  inflammation,  death  occurs  before  the 
capillary  emboli  have  had  time  to  do  their  work,  and  here  it  is  found  that  little  plugs 
of  micrococci  exist  in  the  Malpighian  tufts,  in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  cones, 
and  in  the  intralobular  network  of  the  liver,  which  have  not  as  yet  produced  any 
distinguishable  change  in  the  tissue  surrounding  them.  Later,  these  masses,  at  all 
events  in  the  medullary  ])art  of  the  kidney,  find  their  way  out  of  the  occluded  blood- 
vessels and  are  seen  either  in  the  tubes  or  in  minute  purulent  cavities.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  well  established  that  minute  disseminated  abscesses  usually 
originate  from  aggregations  of  micrococci,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  sharp 
line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  these  and  the  lesions  of  the  same  kind 
which  spring  either  from  fibrinous  emboli,  or  from  aggregations  of  medullary  fat, 
which,  according  to  the  researches  of  Eberth  and  other  pathologists,  also  serve  as 
carriers  of  infection. 

With  regard  to  the  eetiology  of  primary  ostitis  we  find  that  after  excluding 
all  cases  in  which  any  suspicion  could  be  suggested  of  the  access  of  '  atmospheric 
germs  '  by  breaches  of  the  external  surface,  we  have  on  record  a  large  number  to 
account  for  which  we  must  look  in  some  other  direction.  Yarioas  antecedent  con- 
ditions appear  to  be  of  more  or  less  influence,  but  no  single  circumstance  can  be 
pointed  to  as  operative  even  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Thus,  in  one  set  of  cases 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet  has  appeared  to  be  of  great  importance,  while  mechanical 
violence  of  some  kind,  not  attended  with  any  wound,  has  appeared  to  have  to  do 
with  another  set ;  but  neithei-  could  be  refei'red  to  as  accounting  for  the  mischief. 
Are  we  then  to  fall  back  on  micrococci  ? 

We  have  already  concluded  that  in  general  their  existence  is  a  condition  sine  qud 
non  of  infective  inflammation ;  and  as  regards  the  particular  case  of  infective  perios- 
titis, the  results  of  observation  fully  justify  the  statement,  for  in  every  instance  in 
which  they  have  been  properly  looked  for  they  have  been  found  as  accompaniments 
of  the  process  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Pathologically,  this  fact  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  interest  and  moment.  But  a^tiologically  we  are  brought  hereby 
only  one  step  neai^er  the  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  than  we  were  before. 
Granted  for  a  moment,  that  the  micrococci  are  the  cause  of  the  primary  inflammatory 
and  destructive  action,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  micrococci  themselves  1  The  best 
answer  we  can  give  is  one  which  suggests  new  questions.  The  suggestion  that 
micrococci  oiiginate  de  novo  being  wholly  contrary  to  experience,  the  only  possible 
alternative  is  that  they  or  their  germs  are  always  or  usually  present  in  the  organism  ; 
that  in  normal  tissues  they  find  no  subsistence  and  disappear,  but  that  spoilt  tissue 
not  only  aflfords  them  harbour  and  lodgment,  but  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
special  function  or  endowment,  viz.  the  exciting  of  septic  changes.     In  accepting  this 
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view,  which  appears  the  only  one  which  is  open  to  us,  we  assume  the  efficacy 
of  micrococci  as  co-efficients  in  the  primary  process,  but  leave  aside  the  main  a^tio- 
logical  question — the  question  why,  in  a  particular  case,  the  periosteum  or  medulla 
of  a  particular  bone  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  harbour  micrococci.  And  that  ques- 
tion is  just  as  undetermined  as  if  micrococci  had  never  existed. 

Ulcsrative  Endocarditis. — I  have  referred  to  ulcerative  endocarditis  because  it 
brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  the  origin  of  infective  inflammation.  The  term  is  a 
nosological  one,  but,  in  reality,  I'ather  represents  a  mode  of  termination  than  a 
disease  itself.  It  affords  us  an  example  of  disseminated  secondary  inflammation  in 
which  we  can  trace  the  seeds  which  have  germinated  with  destructive  eflTects  in  the 
organs  of  the  body  as  distinctly  to  their  source,  viz.  the  initial  virus,  as  if  we  had 
ourselves  put  them  there.  A  patient,  who  usually  has  a  previous  history  of  valvular 
disease,  dies  rapidly,  with  symptoms  of  pyaemia  or  mixed  septiceemia  and  pyaemia. 
In  most  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is  found  after  death  that  the  mitral  valve  is  thickened, 
or  otherwise  deformed  or  altered,  in  consequence  of  previous  disease  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  rheumatic  origin.  The  acute  lesion  consists  of  (1)  deposits  of  fibrin 
on  the  surface,  and  (2)  disintegration  (or  ulceration)  of  the  thickened  parts,  the 
deposit  of  which  is  sometimes  soft  and  friable,  sometimes  membranous,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  opposed  surface  or  border  of  both  cusps,  so  that  it  cannot  be  detached 
without  bringing  away  some  of  the  tissue  of  the  valve  with  it.  On  microscopic 
examination  it  is  found  to  consist  of  small  cells  in  a  stratum  of  granular  material, 
among  which  there  are  aggregations  of  micrococci.  The  substance  of  the  valve  at 
the  surface  of  adhesion  or  (if  there  is  no  deposit)  near,  or  underneath  the  disinte- 
grated or  ulcerated  surfaces  is  infiltrated  with  similar  masses,  which,  according  to 
Heiberg.i  may  penetrate  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  valve,  occvipying  the  lymphatic 
interfascicular  spaces  between  bundles  of  connective  tissue.  Of  the  secondary 
lesions  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  are  (1),  their  absence  in  the  lungs,  but 
u.niversal  distribution  in  other  organs,  e.g.  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  brain  and  its  membranes,  &c. ;  (2)  their  small  size,  and  (3)  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  bordered  by  zones  of  hsemorrhagic  injection  ;  so  that 
a  point  of  gTey  opacity  surrounded  by  a  petechia,  might  be  said  to  be  a  typical  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  a  minute  mass  of  infective  micrococci,  lodged  in  an  arterial 
capillary.  The  lesions  found  in  the  heart,  liver  and  kidneys,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  those  in  other  organs.  In  the  heart,  lesions  of  two  kinds  are  to  be 
looked  for — namely,  yellowish  or  grey  spots,  which  are  found  to  be  due  to  aggrega- 
tions of  micrococci,  sometimes  distinctly  intravascular,  but  often  free,  and  sui'rounded 
by  apparently  unaltered  tissue,  or  by  muscular  fibres  in  a  state  of  degeneration,  but 
not  by  inflammation;  and,  secondly,  miliary  abscesses,  the  micrococcal  origin  of 
which  is  rather  matter  of  conjectui-e  than  of  anatomical  proof.  In  the  liver,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  common  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  septic  infection,  to  find  that  in 
addition  to,  or  independently  of,  the  occurrence  of  miliary  abscesses,  there  is  plug- 
ging of  the  intra-alveolar  network  of  capillaries  without  material  alteration  of  the 
surrounding  tissue.  In  the  kidney,  where  miliary  abscesses  are  more  easily  recog- 
nised, they  occur,  as  in  other  cases  of  pysemic  infection,  both  in  the  cortex  and 
medullary  portions.  In  these,  according  to  Weigert,  a  little  aggregation  of  micro- 
cocci can  always  be  found.  That  the  organisms  have  been  brought  by  the  circula- 
tion, and  have  not  found  their  way  (as  we  know  to  be  the  case  in  pyelonephi-itis)  by 
means  of  the  tubes  to  the  spots  where  they  are  localised,  is  proved  first  by  their  mode 
of  distribution,  and  secondly  by  the  fact,  also  first  demonstrated  by  Weigert,  that  in 
association  with  miliary  abscess  occurring  in  consequence  of  endocarditis,  arterioles 
plugged  with  micrococci  can  always  be  found.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  seen 
that  the  pi-esence  of  micrococci,  although  it  does  not  lead  to  inflammation,  is  always 
associated  with  disintegration  (probably  necrosis)  of  the  part  immediately  surrounding 
the  embolus. 

In  availing  ourselves  of  whatever  aid  may  be  derived  from  what  is  known  about 

*  Heiherg,  Die  puerjjeralen  u.  py(sinischen  Frocessr,  Leipzig,  1873,  p.  35. 
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ulcerative  endocai^ditis  in  our  endeavour  to  understand  the  part  played  by  micrococci 
as  causes  of  inflammation,  the  question  which  first  presents  itself  is  obviously  that 
of  the  origin  of  a  process  of  decay  in  the  thickened  valve,  or  in  the  fibrinous  deposit 
which  is  the  beginning  of  mischief.  In  many  of  the  recorded  cases  the  answer  is  plain. 
The  micrococci  have  been  introduced  into  the  circulation  from  an  inflamed  bone,  a 
wound,  or  as  a  result  of  the  puerperal  process.  But,  excluding  these  cases,  there  are 
others  in  which,  without  wai-ning,  persons  affected  with  chronic  valvular  disease  have 
suddenly  become  septicsemic.  The  explanation  we  offer  of  this  fact  is  that  the 
organisms  or  their  germs  may  at  any  time  be  present  in  the  cii'culation,  but  that  it  is 
only  in  spoilt  parts  that  the  opportunity  is  given  them  of  acquiring  their  power  of 
ill  doing.  What  we  know  about  them  pathologically  may  be  thus  summed  up. 
That  they  are  undoubtedly  associated  inseparably  with  the  propagation  of  distinctive 
inflammation  by  dissemination ;  that,  whether  they  borrow  their  virulence  from 
the  medium  in  which  they  live,  or  acquire  it  by  a  process  of  gradual  adaptation  (that 
is,  by  virtue  of  reciprocal  reaction  of  organism  and  environment  on  each  other),  it  is 
not  to  their  inherited  properties,  but  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
vegetated,  that  they  owe  their  vmquestionable  pathological  importance. 

J.  BuEDON  Sanderson. 
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THE  object  of  the  following  essay  is  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  suppuration. 

Speculative  views  as  to  the  oiigin  of  pus  might  well  be  here  omitted,  were  it  not 
that  in  this,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  subject,  they  have  exercised  an  in- 
fluence, not  always  beneficial,  on  rules  of  treatment  and  methods  of  practice. 

Pus  is  generally  a  white,  creamy-looking  fluid  with  a  specific  gravity  rather  less 
than  that  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  always  of  the  same  consistence  or  composition.  It 
may  be  thin,  though  of  yellowish  colour,  when  it  is  called  purulent  or  furiform, 
jinid.  Pus  stained  with  blood  \s>  saniotf,^  ;  when  thin  and  acrid  it  is  ichorous.  It 
may  contain  cheesy -looking  flakes,  when  it  is  called  curdy.-  Pus  formed  in  connection 
with  diseased  bone  may  contain,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  2\  per 
per  cent,  of  granular  phosphate  of  lime.  Dr.  Gibb  has  related  a  case  in  which  a 
purulent  discharge  of  blue  colour,  from  the  presence  of  cyanuret  of  iron,  proceeded 
from  the  diseased  breast  of  a  female,  set.  23,  a  native  of  Canada.'  The  dressings 
were  stained  of  a  blue  colour,  '  The  colour,'  observes  Dr.  Gibb,  '  was  of  a  light 
bluish  green.  Caustic  potash  removed  the  colour,  which  it  will  also  do  with 
Prussian  blue.  The  colour  was  not  restored  by  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  would 
restore  that  of  Pi'ussian  blue.  Except  when  in  small  quantity,  muriatic  acid  i-e- 
moved  the  blue  colour,  but  without  producing  a  pink  solution.  Immersion  of  a 
piece  of  the  stained  linen  in  dilute  nitric  acid  removed  the  coloui'.'  The  pus  was  at 
times  foetid.  The  discoloration  lasted  rather  less  than  a  month,  disappeared, 
returned  in  about  three  weeks,  and  finally  ceased  before  the  patient's  discharge  from 
the  hospital.  Dr.  Gibb  has  collected  the  particulars  of  ten  cases,  all  presenting 
similar  phenomena  :  two  in  the  Gaz.  Medicale,  1831  and  1834;  M.  Olioli's  case  in 
Turin  (amputation) ;  a  case  in  M.  Maisonneuve's  wards  (breast) ;  three  cases  in  the 
]n'actice  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie;  one  case  {^Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science)  by 
Dr.  Croker ;  one  case  by  Mr.  Butcher  (^Lancet,  and  Dublin  Medical  Press) ;  one  case 
by  Dr.  Gibb. 

Dr.  Gibb  mentions  other  discolorations  which  have  been  noticed  in  pus,  viz, 
orange- colour,  by  Dr.  Geoghegan — this  fluid,  however,  proved  to  be  '  altered  cellular 
membrane  ; '  slate- coloured  pus,  mentioned  by  the  same  author  as  a  discharge  in  a 
case  of  abscess  in  the  xiphoid  cartilage — '  it  resembled  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
mei'curial  liniment;'  black  pus,  described  by  Dr.  Bigger;  green  pus,  common  in 
abscesses  of  the  brain ;  dark-olive  pus,  devoid  of  colour,  of  creamy  consistence, 
showing  under  the  microscope  decomposed  pus-globules,  mixed  with  epithelial  scales 
(evacuated  from  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  labium) ;  claret-coloured  pus,  from  ad- 
mixture of  blood  ;  brownish  pus,  from  abscesses  of  the  liver,  &c, 

I  cannot  say  that  all  these  colours  as  applied  to  pus  are  familiar  to  me — particu- 
larly '  black,' '  dark  olive,'  or  '  slate,'  &c.  ■  Many  cysts,  however,  present,  when  large,  the 
characters  of  abscesses,  and  contain  fluid  or  semi-fluid  secretions  of  different  hues. 

The  colour  of  unmixed  pus  generally  varies  from  light-yellow  to  white.  The 
presence  of  blood  in  variable  quantity  will  give  any  of  the  shades  resulting  from  an 
admixture  of  red. 

If  pus  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  it  will  settle  into  two  laj^ers,  the 
upper  a  yellow  transparent  fluid  nearly  identical  with  the  blood  serum,  the  lower 
forming  a  thick  opaque  sediment.     If  a  portion  of  this  sediment  be  examined  under 

'  British  American  Juiunul  of  Siieucc,  New  Sciie.s,  vol.  vi,  p.  201,  1850-1. 
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the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  cellular  element. 
In  fresli-drawn  pus  the  cells  can  be  seen  in  three  stages  ;  some  may  be  actually  alive, 
and  on  a  warm  stage  will  exhibit  amoeboid  movements.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
however,  are  dead,  and  present  every  stage  of  disintegration  from  the  perfect  cell  to 
mere  granular  debris.  The  cells  have  a  diameter  of  about  the  2, .500th  of  an 
inch.  They  contain  nuclei,  which  become  very  distinct  on  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  They  resemble  in  all  respects  the  white  blood-corpuscles  with  which  they  are 
doubtless  identical.  Occasionally  extraneous  matter  consisting  of  broken-down  poi^- 
tions  of  tissue  is  seen  floating  in  the  specimen,  besides  which,  by  first  drying  the 
specimen,  and  staining  with  aniline  blue,  minute  bodies  can  be  seen,  which  have 
been  classified  under  the  generic  name  of  bacteria.  Their  relation  to  the  abscess 
formation  is  not  yet  clearly  established,  and  hitherto  their  presence  has  only  been 
demonstrated  in  certain  specific  forms  of  abscesses,  or  as  present  when  decomposition 
has  set  in. 

In  the  light  of  recent  reseai-ches,  it  is  not  possible  altogether  to  pass  over  these 
bodies  without  remark,  for  it  may  eventually  prove  that,  insignificant  as  they  appear, 
they  may  be  in  many  instances  the  real  cause  of  pus  collections.  It  has  long  been 
supposed  that  the  collection  of  matter  formhig  an  abscess  is  a  superabundant  effort  of 
nature  to  get  rid  of  some  offending  body,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  presence  of  the 
body  excited  the  tissues  to  an  inflammatory  process  terminating  in  suppuration  and 
abscess.  Thus,  it  has  been  observed  that  a  splinter  of  wood  in  the  finger,  or  a  bullet 
lodged  in  the  tissues,  became  the  centre  of  an  abscess  cavity  formed  with  a  view  to  its 
elimination.  Even  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  blood  extravasation  occasionally  excited 
the  necessary  irritation  to  produce  suppuration. 

When  closer  observation  was  directed  to  these  facts,  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  phenomenon  of  abscess  was  by  no  means  constant,  after  the  introduction  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  tissues,  and  it  was  sometimes  observed  that  such  a  body,  for  instance, 
as  a  needle,  might  for  years  remain  buried  beneath  the  skin  without  exciting  the 
least  inflammatory  action,  while  at  other  times  it  would  cause  the  rapid  formation  of 
an  abscess.  And,  moreover,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  a  smooth 
clean  body  introduced  beneath  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain,  was  far  less  liable  to 
produce  inflammation  than  one  covered  with  dirt  or  rust. 

The  deduction  from  these  and  innumerable  kindred  facts  soon  led  the  pathologist 
to  suspect  that  something  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  contaeb  of  a  foreign  body  was 
a  necessary  factor  in  the  production  of  suppuration.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
this  essay  to  enter  into  the  large  question  of  the  agency  of  microscopic  organisms 
producing  suppuration ;  but  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  when  writing  of  abscesses 
to  make  no  I'eference  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Koch  on  this  matter,  for  it  is  riot 
unlikely  that  some  such  agency  may  be  at  work  in  producing  abscess  formation  in  a 
greater  number  of  eases  than  is  at  present  suspected.  By  experimenting  on  animals 
Koch  found  a  certain  form  of  extensive  abscess  which  coaild  readily  be  produced  fi-om 
one  animal  to  another  by  inoculation.  The  animals  would  ultimately  emaciate  and 
die.  No  living  micro-organisms  could  be  found  in  the  contents  of  these  abscesses. 
Their  walls,  however,  were  everywhere  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of  micrococci  united 
together  in  masses. 

The  cellular  tissue  on  the  borders  of  the  abscess  was  more  or  less  filled  with  nuclei, 
between  which  could  be  seen  small  isolated  masses  of  micrococci  forming  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  main  masses.  On  the  part  of  the  abscess  wall  which  was  towards  the 
deeper  structures,  and  where  the  thick  fascia  opposed  the  extension  of  the  organisms, 
they  could  not  develop  so  luxuriantly,  and  the  grovips  were  small,  flattened,  and  only 
occasionally  projecting  into  the  layers  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath.  As  the  organ- 
ism progressively  advances  into  the  healthy  cellular  tissue,  there  remains  behind, 
and  forming  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  the  disintegi-ated  nuclei  and  cheesy 
material  apparently  composed  of  dead  masses  of  micrococci.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  narrate  the  evidence  by  which  Koch  inferred  that  the  abscess  forma- 
tion was  actually  due  to  these  organisms;  but  it  certainly  appears  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  they  were  so  in  the  particular  abscesses  on  which  he  experimented. 
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Leaving  the  iiitei'estino-  question  of  these  organisms,  we  will  briefly  consider  the 
minute  anatomy  of  an  abscess.  If  a  section  be  taken  through  inflamed  tissue 
immediately  preceding  the  formation  of  pus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interstices  of  the 
tissue  are  infiltrated  with  innumerable  leucocytes,  which  presumably  have  escaped 
from  the  engorged  capillaries.  This  infiltration  is  especially  well  seen  in  fatty  tissue 
in  which  the  fat  cells  are  entirely  surrounded  by  leucocytes,  which  have  insinuated 
themselves  between  the  walls  of  adjacent  fat  cells.  In  this  way  the  fat  cells  become 
compressed,  and  eventually  breaking  down,  mingle  their  contents  with  the  leucocytes 
which  are  now  set  free.  This  absorption  and  disintegration  of  the  tissues  takes 
place  simultaneously  in  a  considerable  area  round  the  centre  of  the  inflammation. 
Whilst  this  breaking  down  is  taking  place  towards  the  centre  of  the  inflamed  spot, 
the  minute  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  dis- 
solving tissue  become  plugged,  but  at  a  distance  a  little  further  from  the  inflamed 
centre  they  form  an  exceedingly  vascular  network,  between  which  are  a  large 
quantity  of  leucocytes.  It  would  then  appear  that,  although  the  irritation  towards 
the  centre  of  the  inflamed  mass  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  blood-vessels  and  tissue, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  this  centre,  it  is  only  so  powerful  as  to  produce  an 
increased  vascularity  of  the  part,  and,  by  the  excess  of  nutrition  thus  determined, 
enables  a  temporary  barrier  to  be  built  up,  limiting  the  area  of  necrosis  of  the  tissues. 
Apparently,  although  in  no  further  poi'tion  of  tissue  death  takes  place,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  leucocytes  forming  the  boundary  wall  of  the  abscess  cavity 
become  free,  and  rapidly  accumulating,  increase  the  volume  of  the  abscess,  forming 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pus  evacuated.  From  this  description,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
if  we  take  a  section  through  an  acute  abscess,  in  the  centre  will  be  found  the  pus 
already  described,  the  wall  of  the  abscess  being  bounded,  first,  by  a  thick  layer 
of  leucocytes,  outside  of  which  come  the  blood-vessels,  terminating  in  highly  vas- 
cular loops  towards  the  abscess  cavity,  whilst  towards  the  healthy  tissues  they 
gradually  tend  to  a  noi'mal  condition.  Between  these  vessels  is  an  infiltration 
of  leucocytes  which,  towards  the  abscess,  form  a  layer  overlying  the  loops  of  the 
capillary  vessels  while  they  gradually  decrease  in  number  as  traced  towards  the 
healthy  tissue. 

If  the  abscess  has  existed  any  length  of  time,  a  tolerably  thick  layer  of  fibrinous 
exudation,  in  which  leucocytes  are  entangled,  lines  the  walls  of  the  cavity.  This  con- 
stitutes the  pyogenic  membrane  of  the  older  writei-s.  The  tissues  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  abscess  are  infiltrated  with  serum,  which  in  a  great  measure 
accounts  for  their  swollen  cedematous  condition. 

Pus  may  be  removed  by  the  absorbents.  The  seriim  is  taken  up  as  any  other 
fluid.  The  pus-cells  either  dry  up,  when  they  form  a  cheesy  pultaceous  mass,  which 
may  ultimately  become  cretaceous,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  tubercle ;  or  the 
fatty  matter  undergoes  granular  disintegration,  the  cell- wall  softens,  and  the  whole  is 
removed  in  the  usual  manner.  During  the  early  period  of  histological  research,  a 
doubt  was  very  generally  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  pus, 
and  a  modern  author  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  an  error  to  expect  in  surgical 
practice  the  cure  of  a  large  abscess  without  discharging  the  matter.  He  argued  that 
bleeding,  purging,  vomiting,  sweating,  or  other  evacuations,  often  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  fluctuating  tumour  to  vanish ;  but  this,  it  was  affirmed,  was  only  for  a 
time  :  '  a  large  proportion  of  serum  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  contents  of  the 
abscess,  and  these  had  been  reduced  to  little  beyond  cells  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  blood 
had  recovered  its  natural  constitution,  the  cells  (just  like  the  nucleated  cells  of 
glands)  again  exerted  their  power,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  their  natui'al 
atmosphere.'  It  was  further  stated  that  accidental  circumstances  will  often  act  like 
the  treatment  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  will  reduce  the  fluidity  of  pus, 
so  that  an  abscess  apparently  vanishes ;  but  the  cells  may  remain  quiescent  an  in- 
definite time,  and  presently  again  suri'ound  themselves  with  fluid  blastema,  forming 
the  same  amount  of  pus  as  at  first.  On  such  grounds,  it  was  pronounced  that  the 
perfect  and  permanent  absorption  of  an  abscess,  consisting  not  only  in  the  removal  of 
its  serum,  but  in  the  destrviction  and  dissolution  of  its  corpuscles,  so  that  the  part 
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shall  retain  no  tendency  to  the  re-accumulation  of  its  previous  contents,  is  *  among 
the  veiy  rarest  occurrences  in  surgical  practice.' 

This  opinion  gained  such  ground  that  some  of  the  journals  thought  it  necessary 
to  record  well-marked  cases  to  prove  the  complete  disappearance  of  large  purulent 
collections  without  incisions  (vide  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1858,  p.  295 — cases 
under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Hilton,  Birkett,  Critchett,  and  others).  No  better  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  can  be  quoted  than  the  certain  and  speedy  absorption  of  purulent 
effusions  under  the  periosteum ,  in  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis.  The  doctrine  of  treating 
abscesses  by  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  has  for  many  years  been  exploded,  expeiience 
having  shown  that  a  cure  can  be  more  readily  effected  by  the  opposite  course. 
About  the  end  of  July,  1845,  a  young  gentleman,  aged  12,  was  brought  to  the 
late  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  in  consequence  of  his  suffering  from  a  large  chronic  abscess, 
three  inches  by  two  in  diameter,  situated  just  below  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 
There  was  stiffness  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  abscess  was  made  out  to  be 
coimected  with  some  morbid  condition  of  the  bone.  A  surgeon  had  wished  to  open 
it,  but  the  parents  objected.  Rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  administration  of 
tonics,  and  a  generous  diet,  were  directed;  and  on  January  14,  1846,  about  six 
months  afterwards,  the  boy  presented  himself  again,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
abscess  had  completely  disappeared. 

An  abscess  signifies  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  situated  in  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  Pus  may  form  under  many  other  circumstances ;  as,  for  example,  from 
a  granulating  surface;  in  the  pustnles  of  impetigo,  herpes,  small-pox ;  in  the  areolar 
tissue  of  a  limb  ;  in  the  cancellous  texture  of  bone ;  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura  or  peri- 
cardium, &c.  To  none  of  these  conditions  should  the  term  abscess  be  applied ;  the 
expression  '  diffused  abscess  '  is  a  contradiction.  We  diuw  a  very  proper  distinction 
between  diffused  and  circumscribed  suppuration,  regarding  the  term  abscess  as  syno- 
nymous with  the  latter.  We  find  in  the  examination  of  morbid  specimens  of  the 
lung  illustrations  of  what  is  here  stated  :  a  cavity  formed  by  the  softening  of  tubercle 
is  not  an  abscess  ;  nor  is  an  infiltrated  condition  of  a  part  of  the  lung  by  pus,  giving 
to  the  lobe  a  general  yellow  colour.  In  the  one  case  we  speak  of  a  vomica,  or  tuber- 
culous cavity  or  cavern  in  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  in  the  other,  of  diffused  suppura- 
tion. But  an  abscess  in  the  organ  exhibits  a  circumscribed  cavity  lined  by  a  layer 
of  membrane  with  a  smooth  inner  surface.  The  causes  of  abscesses  are  numerous  ; 
its  symptoms,  formation,  and  progress  vary,  not  only  according  to  situation,  but  also 
in  connection  with  the  previous  condition  of  the  individual.  The  surgical  treatment 
requires  in  many  cases  the  greatest  amount  of  care,  patience,  determination,  and 
skill. 

Abscesses  are  divided  into  acute  and  chronic ;  but  this  distinction  imperfectly 
expresses  their  variety.  It  serves,  however,  as  a  good  basis  of  classification,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  the  two  gradually  merge  one  into  the  other.  The  former  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  disease.  A  part,  previously  inflamed  and  swelled,  becomes 
affected  with  a  throbbing  pain,  mixed  with  occasionally  sharper  paroxysms ;  the  skin 
covering  it  becomes  glazed,  shining,  tense,  and  reddish  or  pink-coloured;  the 
patient's  aspect  is  worn  and  pallid,  and  he  suffers  from  shivering  fits.  Upon  exam- 
ination the  surgeon  finds  a  considerable  amount  of  surrounding  oedema,  but  towards 
the  suppurating  part  the  tissues  are  firmer  and  the  pain  more  acute. 

However  deeply  an  abscess  may  be  formed,  it  enlarges  by  the  extension  of  its 
wall  towards  the  external  integument  or  in  the  direction  of  some  internal  mucous  or 
.serous  cavity.  When  it  approaches  either  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  it  removes  by 
degrees  the  blood-vessels  which  nourish  those  sti'uctures,  by  a  process  of  thinning  or 
attenuation  :  the  most  prominent  part  so  thinned  dies  and  separates  as  a  minute 
slough,  preceded  by  the  casting  off  of  the  epithelium.  Thus  a  small  circular  aperture 
is  formed  through  which  the  pus  flows  out.  In  the  case  of  serous  membranes  the 
vitality  is  longer  jjreserved,  and  the  matter  often  escapes  by  a  rent  or  tear.  At  first 
only  a  small  quantity  is  discharged ;  but  by  degrees  the  stream  becomes  larger  and 
uninterrupted,  until,  by  the  contraction  of  the  cyst  or  wall  of  the  abscess,  the  cavity 
is  entirely  obliterated.     The  external  opening  then  closes  and  cicatrises.     Although 
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much  cif  the  sharp  thi'ohbing  sensation  ceases  when  suppuration  has  been  fairly 
established,  still  the  process  of  pointing,  or  the  coming  of  the  abscess  to  the  surface, 
is  attended  with  much  pain,  and  the  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  assist  nature  by 
making  an  opening  with  a  lancet  or  scalpel.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  the  normal 
progress  of  an  abscess,  imitate  the  steps  of  nature  as  far  as  possible,  and  give  the 
least  amount  of  pain  to  the  patient.  He  must  fii'st  ascertain  where  the  matter  is 
situated.  The  feeling  of  fluctuation  is  move  quickly  perceived  by  one  surgeon  than 
another — a  fact  dependent  upon  the  delicacy  of  touch.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grasp 
the  part  forcibly  and  to  press  upon  the  inflamed  tissues  with  violence  :  fluctuation  is 
more  readily  ascertained  by  gentle  manipulation  and  slight  yet  well-directed,  and 
sometimes  alternating,  pressure.  When  matter  is  situated  in  the  limbs,  the  wave  of 
fluctuation  should  be  sought  for  by  making  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis,  for,  if  manipulation  be  practised  across  the  limbs,  the  muscles  will  communicate 
a  deceptive  feeling  of  fluctuation  although  no  mattei-  be  present. 

Among  the  more  important  diseases  for  which  abscess  may  be  mistaken  are  the 
following  : — 1.  Simple,  or  hydated  cysts.  2.  Circumscribed  extravasations  of  blood. 
3.  Soft  growths.  4.  Aneurisms.  As  a  rule  there  is  little  difliculty  in  distinguishing 
chronic  abscess  from  cysts.  In  the  chronic  abscess,  there  is  generally  an  absence  of 
the  firmness  so  frequently  met  with  in  cysts,  due  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity  being 
tightly  distended  with  the  fluid,  and  again,  the  outline  of  a  chronic  abscess,  from  the 
thickening  of  the  tissues  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  not  nearly  so  clearly 
defined  as  when  the  cavity  contains  some  simple  non-inflammatoiy  flviid.  The  diag- 
nosis between  these  two  forms  of  fluids  seldom  has  material  bearing  on  the  treatment, 
which  in  either  case  is  conducted  on  similar  principles,  or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  clear 
up  the  doubt,  this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  grooved  needle.  Localised  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  require  to  be  diagnosed  from  abscess.  Such  collections  may  be  fre- 
quently noticed  on  the  day  following  an  injuiy,  so  that  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
appear  excludes  the  possibility  of  matter  having  formed.  Theie  is  also  an  absence  of 
all  the  inflammatory  symptoms  which  would  be  present  in  the  formation  of  an  acute 
abscess.  In  presence  of  an  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  spontaneous  collections  of  blood 
may  simulate  a  chi"onic  abscess.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  such  collections,  for  if  they  be  mistaken  for  pus,  and  an  incision  be  made,  the  most 
troublesome  consequences  may  ensue.  In  these  rare  cases  the  previous  history  of  the 
patient  will  afford  a  right  clue  to  the  diagnosis. 

Fatty  Tumours  may  occasionally  be  mistaken  for  abscess,  but  the  puckering  of 
the  skin  produced  by  endeavouring  to  raise  it  from  a  fatty  tumour  is  neai'ly  always 
absent  in  an  abscess.  Quickly  growing  malignant  tumours  occasionally  resemble 
abscess.  In  one  case  in  which  there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  a 
swelling  of  some  weeks'  duration  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  it  was  observed 
that,  if  firm  pressure  was  made  round  the  tumour  whilst  the  brachial  artery  was 
compressed,  the  tumour  diminished  in  size,  and  when  the  pressure  was  removed  from 
the  artery,  was  again  felt  to  expand  to  its  original  dimensions ;  this  slight,  though 
perceptible,  diminution  in  bulk  being  clearly  due  to  the  blood  being  squeezed  from 
the  tumour,  returning  again  to  its  original  bulk  on  removal  of  pressure.  Such 
diminution  would  scarcely  occur  in  an  abscess,  and  doubtless,  as  in  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, thLs  proceeding  may  occasionally  be  of  value  in  doubtful  cases.  Lastly,  we 
come  to  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance — the  mistaking  an  aneurism  for  an 
.abscess.  Those  who  are  inexperienced  in  sui-gical  cases  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible 
that  such  an  error  should  arise,  and  yet  the  mistake  has  arisen  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  most  careful  and  experienced  surgeons.  Of  course  the  mistake  could  not  occur 
in  any  ordinaiy  foini  of  aneurism  (see  Aneurism). 

The  inflammation  that  occasionally  takes  place  in  the  cellular  tissue  resulting 
from  leakage  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  produces  all  the  physical  signs  of  an  abscess,  w  hile 
the  complete  absence  of  any  pulsation  helps  to  confirm  the  erroneous  opinion,  or  it 
may  be  a  case  irr  which  arr  aneurismal  sac  has  actually  bur'st  into  the  cavity  of  a 
pi'e-existing  abscess. 

An  inflammatorv   swelling  in   the   neighlouihood    of  one  of    the  lar^e  vessels 
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should  always  be  exauiined  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  in  the  gluteal  region — a  common  locality  for  abscess,  but  an  exceedingly  i-are  one 
for  aneurism — the  mistake  has  more  than  once  been  made. 

In  rare  cases  in  which  there  must  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  swelling, 
it  will  be  a  wise  precaution  to  use  a  fine  exploratory  needle  before  making  a  free 
incision. 

Cervical  Abscess. — Abscesses  frequently  form  about  the  head  and  neck  in  children. 
Two  or  three  sixch  cases  will  turn  up  daily  in  any  large  out-patient  department. 
These  cases  used  always  to  be  classed  as  strumous,  and  Vinum  Ferri  was  supposed 
to  be  the  requisite  remedy.  It  is  true  that  such  children  are  usually  delicate  and 
ill- nourished,  but  the  starting  point  for  such  abscesses  is  certainly  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  involved  in  no  obscurity.  The  mother's  diagnosis  is  that  it  began 
with  lumps  in  the  neck  and  a  sore  head.  The  true  sequence  of  events,  however,  is 
eczema  of  the  head,  followed  by  enlarged  cervical  glands,  some  of  which  occasionally 
suppurate.  From  my  own  experience  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  this  eczema  is  the  result  of  lice,  and  that  the  gland  irritation 
results  from  the  absorption  of  material  from  the  decomposing  crusts.  Occasionally 
no  obvious  local  cause  is  observable  to  which  this  gland  irritation  can  be  traced,  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  very  weak  and  delicate  childi'en  gland  irritation  may  result 
from  local  causes  at  j)resent  too  slight  to  be  recognised.  Nevertheless  it  is  unnecessary 
to  classify  all  such  abscesses  under  the  dark  and  unintelligible  guise  of  struma.  The 
application  of  Unguentum  Hydrg.  Ammoniati  to  the  head  with  a  free  use  of  soft  soap 
will  often  prevent  the  future  formation  of  abscesses,  though  of  course  they  cannot 
cure  what  is  already  present. 

The  question  may  be  asked  should  we  open  such  abscesses  early,  or  should  we 
allow  them  to  burst  1  About  the  scalp  they  are  generally  painful,  and  may  be  opened  ; 
about  the  face  and  neck,  if  allowed  to  burst,  the  cicatrix  may  leave  un})leasant  con- 
ti-actions.  The  deep  puckered  scars  so  frequently  seen  about  the  neck  in  young 
women,  a  source  of  such  great  disfigurement,  are  the  result  of  neglected  abscesses  in 
the  neck  ;  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we.  open  them  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
feature,  or  of  the  fibres  of  the  subjacent  muscle.  But  the  sui^geon  must  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  idea  that  the  cicatrix  formed  in  infancy  will  of  necessity  become 
obliterated,  or  even  remain  stationary,  during  the  growth  of  the  child.  It  will 
indeed  contract  for  a  time,  and  lose  all  that  peculiar  elastic  material  which  was  at 
first  deposited,  until  it  becomes  a  thin,  smooth,  white  patch,  differing  clearly,  but  not 
very  markedly,  from  the  normal  integument.  '  Thus  a  scar  or  a  diseased  spot  may 
grow  and  assimilate  as  its  healthy  neighbours  do.  The  scar  of  a  child,  when  once 
completely  formed,  commonly  grows  as  the  body  does,  at  the  same  rate  and  accord- 
ing to  the  same  general  rule ;  so  that  a  scar  which  the  child  might  have  said  was  as 
long  as  his  own  forefinger,  will  still  be  as  long  as  his  forefinger  when  he  grows  to  be 
a  man.'  ^  Mr.  W.  Adams  related  to  me  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who,  when  an 
infant,  had  a  najvus  removed  from  under  the  left  clavicle  by  extirpation.  The 
sui-geon  assured  the  mother  that  the  cicatrix  would  disappear  with  yeais ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  scar  has  increased  in  length  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  four 
inches,  and  being  situated  on  the  bosom,  produces  an  unseemly  deformity.  But  this 
is  an  exceptional  case ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Sir  J.  Paget,  that  '  another 
rule  within  this  is  to  be  remembered  — namely,  that  in  these  structures  there  is 
usually  (especially  in  youth)  a  tendency  towards  the  healthy  state.  Hence  cicatrices, 
after  long  endurance,  and  even  much  increase,  may,  as  it  is  said,  wear  out ;  and 
thickenings  and  indurations  of  parts  may  give  way,  and  all  become  again  pliant  and 
elastic' 

In  young  children  an  acute  and  extremely  painful  abscess  may  form  behind  the 
ear  or  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw ;  the  skin  becomes  of  bright  red  colour,  and  the 
matter  is  obviously  making  its  way  to  the  surface.  Here  an  incision  should  be  made 
to  relieve  pain. 

In  the  adult    the  neck  is  the  seat  of  a  deeper  and  more  serious  suppuration 

^  Paget's  Surgical  PatJiuloyy,  yol.  i,  p.  150, 
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which  forms  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  in  the  proximity  of  the  great 
vessels.  It  generally  terminates  in  an  abscess — that  is  to  say,  a  circumscribed 
suppuration ;  but  occasionally  the  matter  is  diffused,  when  I  have  known  the  disease 
prove  fatal,  by  interfering  with  respiration.  It  generally  commences  with  stiffness 
of  the  neck,  w^iich  the  patient  refei's  to  cold  ;  then  the  head  becomes  twisted  to  the 
opposite  side,  by  the  action  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  which  is  raised  by  the 
swollen  parts  beneath.  The  whole  side  of  the  neck  may  feel  uniformly  hot,  hard, 
and  brawny ;  or  a  mass  of  enlarged  glands  of  nearly  stony  hardness  may  project  from 
the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle.  The  patient  cannot  open  the  mouth  or  swallow 
in  comfort ;  he  cannot  resc,  or  clear  his  throat ;  he  feai-s  to  sleep,  lest  he  should 
choke.  The  countenance  becomes  pale,  sunken,  and  anxious,  and  attacks  of  shiver- 
ing are  severe  and  frequent.  Death  may  ensue  from  general  pui'ulent  infiltration 
and  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  and  the  adjacent  areolar  tissue,  or  by  the  abscess 
bursting  into  the  oesophagus,  pleura,  or  other  important  structure.  A  man,  set.  31, 
was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  pneumo-thorax  on  the  right  side 
and  general  emphysema.  He  had  had  pain  in  his  throat  and  difficulty  of  swallowing 
for  some  time  before  those  symptoms  ensued,  which  indicated  the  penetration  of  the 
pleui-al  cavity.  After  death  it  was  found  that  an  abscess  formed  in  the  deep 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  had  burst  in  two  directions — namely,  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  through  the  right  pleui-a  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
The  late  Mr.  Callender,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  has  dissected  two  cases  of  deep 
suppuration  of  the  neck,  in  one  of  which  the  pus  made  its  way  into  the  anterior 
mediastinum  •  in  the  other,  it  surrounded  the  trachea  and  extended  to  the  root  of 
the  lungs ;  and  Mr.  Ballard  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society  the  remains  of  a 
tuberculous  abscess  which  had  burst  from  behind  the  sternum  into  the  trachea. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  sooner  the  deep  cervical  abscesses  are 
opened  the  better ;  the  matter  may  be  so  deeply  seated  that  the  usual  scalpel  blade 
will  scarcely  reach  it ;  but  that  does  not  signify,  for  the  fluid  will  possibly  find  its 
way  through  the  opening  on  the  ensuing  day.  A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  the 
care  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Lawrence,  who  entered  his  knife  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  blade  without  success.  Duiing  the  night  the  patient's  sufferings  became  suddenly 
greatly  alleviated,  and  in  the  morning  the  poultice  was  discovered  full  of  healthy 
pus.  The  opening  is  more  safely  made  behind  than  in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
and  it  usually  happens  that  the  fluctuation  is  more  perceptible  in  the  former  situa- 
tion. I  saw  a  patient  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  whom  a  large  purulent 
collection,  inclining  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  causing  the  usual 
symptoms — throbbing  pain,  loss  of  sleep,  &c. — had  formed  within  a  fortnight.  I 
introduced  the  scalpel  deeply,  and  gave  issue  to  healthy  matter ;  the  patient  re- 
covered without  an  unfavourable  symptom.  But  in  many  cases,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  out  of  health  and  weakly,  medical  supervision  should  be  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  a  lady,  residing  in  the  house  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  city,  went  out  in  apparently  perfect  health  to  a  part}^  She  came 
home  with  swelled  face,  and  it  was  supposed  she  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
mumps.  Some  leeches  were  applied.  Swelling  and  inflammation  increased,  and  the 
family  called  in  Sir  AV.  Lawrence,  in  the  belief  that  the  disease  was  erysipelas.  The 
neck  soon  began  to  swell,  and  an  abscess  formed,  which  was  evacuated  by  puncture. 
Thick  well-formed  pus  escaped  from  the  incision  in  moderate  quantitj^,  and  the 
opening  soon  closed.  Then  an  abscess  formed  in  the  thigh,  and  pursued  a  similar 
course ;  next,  another  over  the  left  scapula ;  and  finally,  a  fourth  formed  over  the 
hip.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  case  was  lost,  the  patient  returning  to  the  country. 
In  this  case  there  was  possibly  blood-poisoning. 

In  1847,  a  female  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  suffei'ing  from  a  cervical 
abscess,  deeply  seated,  and  raising  the  carotid  vessels,  which  could  be  felt  pulsating 
over  it.  There  was  numbness  of  both  arms  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities.  A  puncture  was  made  in  consequence  of  impending  suffocation,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  ounces  of  thick  matter  were  evacuated.  This  was  followed  by 
^  Pathol.  Catalogue,  ser.  xxiv.  p.  14. 
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immediate  relief  to  all  the  symptoms,  and  slow  return  of  all  the  functions  of  the 
limbs.  In  another  case  the  swelling  was  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  and 
over  the  situation  of  the  thyroid  body.  Wherever,  in  such  cases,  the  matter  may 
form,  the  treatment  is  the  same.  A  proper  opening  must  be  made  as  early  as 
fluctuation  is  detected,  that  the  abscess  may  neither  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  nor  burst  into  paits  important  to  life.  The  application  of  leeches  is  rarely 
required,  but  from  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  there  is  more  frequent  need 
of  tonics  and  stimulants.  Indeed,  the  administration  of  quinine  and  wine  here 
seems  to  assist  and  to  expedite  suppuration,  and,  after  an  opening  has  been  made,  to 
favour  the  processes  necessary  to  the  closure  of  the  wound. 

The  acute  oedema  and  swelling  which  precedes  the  formation  of  deep-seated 
abscesses  in  the  neck  should  always  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion,  for  it  occasion- 
ally occurs  that  the  swelling  extends  to  the  glottis,  and  that  life  may  be  endangered 
by  a  sudden  spasm.  A  strong  healthy  girl  of  18  was  admitted  in  Magdalene  Ward 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  a  slight  attack  of  gonorrhoea ;  she  otherwise 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health.  That  evening  she  complained  of  pain  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck.  The  following  morning  there  was  considerable  swelling  in  the  left 
parotid  region.  During  the  day  this  rapidly  increased,  and  towards  night  gave  idse 
to  alarming  symptoms.  At  12  p.m.  the  swelling  had  extended  from  the  left  across 
the  middle  line  to  the  right  side.  It  had  entirely  obliterated  the  curves  of  the  chin, 
and  extended  down  over  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.  On  the  left  side  it  was 
bright  red,  but  this  faded  towards  the  middle  line,  where  a  waxy  appeai^ance  was 
presented.  The  respiration  was  hurried  and  laboured,  the  patient  sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  could  scarcely  be  kept  quiet.  It  was  decided  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
skin  to  lelieve  the  tension.  A  very  small  quantity  of  chloroform  was  administered, 
which  immediately  brought  on  an  urgent  spasm  of  dyspnoea.  The  face  immediately 
became  dusky  and  the  head  dropped  back.  Tracheotomy  was  then  performed 
(occupying  about  two  and  a  half  minutes).  Artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  for 
an  hour,  but  there  was  never  again  the  slightest  symptom  of  life.  The  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  death  arose  from  asphyxia.  The  side  of  the  neck  was 
distended  with  serum  ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  circumscribed  abscess  cavity. 

Should  symptoms  of  urgent  dyspnoea  arise,  in  these  circumstances  the  surgeon 
should  be  prepared  for  immediate  tracheotomy,  and  this  should  be  performed  without 
chloroform,  which  certainly  imparts  an  additional  element  of  danger. 

When  abscesses  form  in  the  proximity  of  a  joint,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
disease  is  going  on  in  the  articulation.  Not  that  the  abscess  of  necessity  communi- 
cates with  the  synovial  cavity ;  but  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  morbid  changes  in  the 
soft  structures  or  in  the  bone.  A  man  came  under  my  care  in  whom  there  was  a 
large  suppuration  under  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles ;  I  evacuated  the  matter 
by  puncture,  and  then  ascertained  that  there  was  acute  disease  going  on  in  the 
shoulder-joint.  A  similar  case  came  under  Mr.  Stanley's  care  in  1857  ;  and  in  both 
the  severer  disease  was  masked  for  a  time  by  the  painful  suppurating  swelling.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  abscesses  about  the  thigh ;  and  we  find  that  such  an  event  ■ 
may  be  the  first  indication  of  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint  assuming  an  acute  form. 

But  the  abscess  may  have  a  deeper  and  more  serious  signification.  It  may  indicate  the 
extension  of  some  deep-seated  suppuration  through  the  articular  cavity  to  the  more  super- 
ficial parts;  and  such  a  case  as  the  following  may  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  most  careful 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  A  hoy  was  seen  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
whom  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh  pointing  over  the  femoral 
vessels.  Fluctuation  extended  into  the  iliac  region  ;  there  was  no  pain  in  the  hip,  groin,  or 
hack.  Mr.  Stanley  made  an  opening,  whence  there  issued  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus 
mixed  with  synovia,  the  latter  separating  and  floating  on  the  top  of  the  former.  Several 
openings  were  made  at  different  times:  severe  pain  in  the  knee  came  on,  the  boy  became 
hectic,  and  died  November  10,  1846.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  suppuration,  com- 
mencing in  the  iliac  fossa,  had  extended  through  the  acetabulum,  destroying  the  hip-joint, 
and  presented  itself  in  the  situation  where  it  was  first  punctured. 

In  dealing  with  fluctuating  swellings  in  the  proximity  of  a  joint,  however,  the 
surgeon  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  the  use  of  the  knife.     There  are  changes  in  the 
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synovial  membrane  producing  thickening  and  interstitial  sujjpurations,  which  can 
with  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  a  circumsci-ibed  and  external  abscess.  The 
synovial  lining  of  the  theca?  embracing  the  surrounding  tendons  may  pour  forth  a 
considei'able  quantitj^  of  turbid  fluid,  or  even  of  pus ;  and  it  may  happen  that  the 
introduction  of  a  lancet  into  such  a  collection  will  be  followed  by  marked  aggravation 
of  the  symptoms  attending  the  articular  disease.  When  abscesses  form  external  to 
a  joint,  they  are  generally  very  painful,  and  are  attended  with  heat  and  redness  of 
the  skin ;  the  process  of  pointing  soon  manifests  itself.  An  accumulation  of  fluid 
within  a  joint,  or  in  the  layers  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  in  the  tendinous  bui'sffi, 
rarely  affects  the  integument,  as  in  the  preceding  case;  and  the  expression  has  be- 
come proverbial,  that  '  exteiiial  ledness  indicates  the  superficial  character  of  the 
abscess.' 

The  frequency  with  which  abscesses  form  in  the  proximity  of  a  wounded  joint, 
during  the  processes  of  repair,  is  a  fact  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey  :  '  When 
(after  wounds)  the  capsular  ligament  becomes  inflamed,  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
attended  with  a  high  degree  of  fever  and  ultimately  a  stiffness  of  the  joint,  are  the 
common  consequences  if  the  life  of  the  patient  is  preserved,' ' 

The  subject  of  psoas  abscess  is  treated  elsewhere. 

There  occur  cases  of  abscess  in  the  abdominal  walls,  some  of  which  are  unconnected  with 
disease  within  the  cavit}^  The_y  may  he  left  to  pursue  their  own  course,  especially  if  they 
show  a  disposition  to  come  to  the  sm-face.  But,  iu  dealing  with  such  swellings,  we  must 
never  forget  the  frequencj'  with  which  the}'  indicate  intestinal  disease.  In  the  Museum  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  there  is  a  preparation  "  exhibiting  a  portion  of  the  abdominal 
walls  from  the  right  iliac  region.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ctecum  is  united  to  the  peritonseum 
lining  the  adjacent  muscles;  at  this  part  also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  is  re- 
moved, and  irregular  fungous  growths  occupy  its  place.  A  fistulous  canal  extends  from  the 
cavity  of  the  caecum  through  the  middle  of  the  growths,  and  through  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  patient  was  a  man  35  years  old.  The  effects  of  an  abscess  bursting 
into  the  peritouasal  cavity  are  fatal. 

A  case  was  related  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  April  22,  1845,  in  which  Mr. 
Howell,  of  Risborough.  found  in  the  groin  of  a  man  aged  70,  suffering  from  symptoms  re- 
sembling those  of  strangulated  hernia,  a  small  hard  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
lying  over  Poupart's  ligament,  about  midwaj^  betvveen  the  external  and  internal  abdominal 
rings.  After  two  days,  phlegmonous  inflammation  took  place  ;  and  on  fluctuation  being  per- 
ceived, the  part  was  opened  and  four  ounces  of  pus  were  discharged.  On  the  following 
morning  two  worms  (lumbnci  teretes)  were  found  in  the  poultice.  Faeces  passed  by  the 
wound  for  three  weeks  ;  hut  the  man  recovered  within  two  months.  During  the  debate 
which  followed,  Dr.  Cliowne  remarked  that  he  had  seen  a  case  iu  which  two  ounces  of 
quicksilver  escaped  from  an  abscess  which  formed  in  the  groin  of  a  patient  who  had  taken 
much  of  this  mineral.  Fascal  matter  passed  also  for  a  time,  and  the  wound  ultimately 
closed.* 

Many  years  ago  I  examined  the  body  of  a  young  lady,  who  died  under  the  following 
circumstances.  She  had  been  some  time  previously  in  the  South  of  France,  where  slie 
suffered  from  a  dysenteric  attack.  She,  however,  apparently  had  recovered,  although  she 
often  complained  of  sudden  pain  and  cramp  in  the  abdomen.  One  day,  while  on  horseback, 
she  leaped  over  a  small  trench,  when  severe  and  agonising  pain  immediately  ensued  over 
the  whole  abdominal  region,  and  she  could  scarcely  reach  her  home.  She  dropped  from  her 
pony,  and  died  very  soon  afterwards.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  a  large  abscess  had 
formed  in  the  pelvis  between  the  fascia  and  peritomeum,  and  had  been  separated  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  b}'  the  thin  wall  of  the  sac.  The  sudden  jerk  had  ruptured  the  abscess 
internally;  pus  had  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  peritonitis  of  the  acutest  form 
had  supervened,  under  which  she  expired. 

For  fsecal  abscess,  see  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Intestines. 

Dr.  Deutsch  ^  observes,  '  that  to  the  frequently-occurring  puerperal  metastases 
belong  abscesses,  which  are  chai^acteristic,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  the  local 
metastasis  of  a  general  "  blood-crasis,"  exciting  puerperal  fever.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases  no  inflammatory  attack  pi-ecedes  their  formation  ;  and  the  presence  of  pus  is 
first  indicated  by  a  rigor.  So  difficult  of  detection  are  these  collections,  that  the  most 
careful  examination,  not  only  externally,  but  also  by  the  vagina  and  rectum,  are 
often  necessary.'  He  divides  pelvic  abscesses  into  peritonteal  and  extra-peritonseal. 
The  foi'mer  is,  in  general,  attended  with  a  febrile  attack  and  acute  local  pain,  and 

^  Hev's  Surgery,  p.  .355,  1814.  -  Ser.  xvi.  prep.  28. 

^  A'ide  Lancet jlS-ib,  p.  648.  ^  Pray.  Vierteljnhrschrift,  Ivii.  S.  G3  :  1858. 
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appears  (1)  in  tlie  inguinal  fossa,  more  often  the  right  than  the  left ;  (2)  in  the  liga- 
ruentum  latum,  also  more  often  on  the  right  side.  In  the  first  situation  there  is  an 
external  swelling  ;  in  the  second,  there  is  none,  and  pressure  adds  but  little  to  the 
pain.  But  examination  by  the  rectum  detects  the  feeling  of  fluctuation,  and  like- 
wise produces  severe  pain,  as  does  also  lying  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  faeces.  In  these  cases  we  have  generally  adhesion  to  the  rectum,  rather  than 
to  the  vagina  or  bladder.  The  extra-peritonteal  abscess  usually  manifests  less  febrile 
reaction  and  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  pain.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  (1)  the 
spot  where  the  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  deep  abdominal  muscles  going  to  the 
thigh  passes  into  the  fascia  transversalis  abdominis  and  Poupart's  ligament.  Exami- 
nation by  the  rectum  fails  to  give  any  information ;  that  by  the  vagina  is  useful  only 
when  the  abscess  is  situated  on  the  iliacus  internus.  In  course  of  time  the  abscess 
extends  upwards  towards  the  inguinal  region,  when  its  presence  soon  becomes  evident. 
(2)  In  the  pubic  region  near  the  recti  and  pyramidales  muscles,  where  their  presence 
excites  pain.  The  extra-peritoneeal  are  more  common  than  the  peritonseal  abscesses 
in  the  pi'oportion  of  two  to  one. 

Inguinal  abscesses  are  readily  detected  externally.  When  pelvic  abscess  occurs 
in  the  female,  the  spot  at  which  fluctuation  is  generally  for  the  first  time  perceived 
is,  according  to  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  the  roof  of  the  vagina  immediately  behind  the 
cervix  uteri,  or  to  one  side,  as  if  where  the  broad  ligament  would  open  below  if  its 
layers  were  separated  by  accumulated  fluid.  '  The  exploring  needle,'  observes  that 
distinguished  jjhysician, '  which  is  of  invaluable  service  in  the  examination  of  diseases, 
is  never  used  to  more  advantage  than  when  employed  for  the  exploration  of  pelvic 
abscesses,  when  they  hapjoen  to  be  unusually  difi&cult  or  doubtful  in  their  diagnosis. 
For  in  the  common  run  of  cases  you  will  usually  be  perfectly  able  to  make  out  the 
diagnosis  without  this  assistance.  In  any  case  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  however,  where 
you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  formation  of  pus,  you  may  make  sure  of  it  at  once  by 
pushing  an  exploring  needle  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour.'  '  The  author  continues, 
that  '  the  best  exploring  needle  is  a  long  slender  thread-like  trochar  with  a  wire 
stilet  passing  through  it.  If  the  pus  is  thick,  it  may  not  traverse  the  trochar.  But 
if  the  surgeon,  after  withdrawing  the  trochar,  blow  through,  a  drop  or  two  may 
escape  from  the  end.  The  existence  of  matter  having  been  established,  it  should  be 
evacuated  by  a  free  incision.' 

Abscess  of  the  brain  may  be  a  result  of  direct  violence  to  the  cranium,  or  happens 
as  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  man,  who  had  had  purulent 
discharge  from  the  left  ear  for  five  weeks,  died  suddenly.  On  examination,  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  was  found  extensively  diseased.  In  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  there  was  a  cyst,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  containing 
pus.  It  was  situated  immediately  over  the  fissure  of  Sylvius;  the  walla  were  distinct, 
thin,  and  smooth  on  both  suifaces,  and  easily  separable  from  the  surrounding  cerebral 
substance. 

The  diagnosis  of  abscess  within  the  cranium  belongs  to  another  chapter.  If 
general  symptoms  indicate  its  presence,  and  if  there  be  any  external  evidence  to  indi- 
cate the  site  of  the  matter,  the  skull  may  be  ti-ephined.  The  recent  obsei'vations  of 
Professor  Ferrier  on  the  localisation  of  brain  function  are  likely  to  lead  to  valuable 
data,  by  which  the  position  of  the  matter  may  be  diagnosed,  and  the  proper  site  for 
the  application  of  the  trephine  selected — another  indication  of  the  valuable  contri- 
butions of  physiological  research  to  practical  surgery. 

Abscesses  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  back  of  the  orbit,  causing  protrusion 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  are  treated  of  in  the  Essay  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Eye.' 

Mammary  abscesses  may  be  acute  or  chronic  ;  superficial,  deep-seated,  or  between 
the  gland  and  the  pectoral  muscle.  In  whatever  situation  they  may  form,  the  treat- 
ment is  to  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  rules  as  affect  abscesses  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Most  commonly  suppuration  occurs  during  the  progress  of  lactation, 
the  patient  being  of  feeble  constitution  and  reduced  below  the  usual  strength. 
Among  the  poor  we  frequently  see  an  abscess,  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  gland, 

1  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  July  16,  1859. 
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and  formed  within  six  weeks  of  delivery.  The  patient's  face  is  pallid  and  worn  ; 
the  pulse  excessively  feeble  ;  the  local  pain  is  described  as  excessive,  and  the  strength 
seems  quite  exhausted.  Suppuration  may  be  checked,  and  indeed  prevented,  by  the 
timely  administration  of  tonic  remedies;  but  in  general,  sooner  or  later,  the  matter 
forms,  when  it  should  be  evacuated  by  a  tolerably  free  incision.  Some  surgeons  fear 
to  use  the  knife,  lest  they  should  injure  the  lactiferous  tubes.  Such  a  dread  is 
imaginary  :  far  moi-e  injury  will  ensue  to  the  organ  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
walls  of  the  abscess. 

The  deep-seated  chronic  mammary  abscess  is  peculiar  in  its  slow  growth,  the 
absence  of  inilammatory  symptoms,  its  firm,  solid,  and  circumscribed  feel,  and  its 
liability  to  be  mistaken  for  a  tumour.  The  cyst-wall  is  often  very  thick,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  detect  fluctuation.  I  have  seen  the  entire  mammary  gland  removed 
by  an  experienced  surgeon  under  the  idea  that  the  tumour  was  of  cancerous  nature, 
and  other  cases  in  which  such  an  accident  was  on  the  point  of  happening.  An 
incision  made  before  the  more  serious  operation,  but  in  the  same  line,  will  generally 
yield  the  necessary  information. 

Abscesses  seated  between  the  mammary  gland  and  the  pectoral  muscle  form  and 
burst  not  uncommonly  near  the  outer  border  of  the  mammary  gland.  Sinuses  extend 
in  different  directions,  and  the  discharge  is  for  a  long  time  unconti-o liable.  The 
patients  are  for  the  most  part  young,  and  of  strumous  habit  ;  in  many  instances 
there  is  tuberculoxis  deposit  in  the  lungs.  In  former  times  the  practice  consisted  in 
laying  open  the  sinuses,  although  this  operation  required  the  division  through  its 
entire  thickness  in  more  than  one  direction  of  the  whole  gland.  I  hope  that  this 
practice  no  longer  exists.  The  sinuses  are  but  the  channels  through  which  the 
tuberculous  matter  is  washed  away ;  the  pus  is  but  the  agent  for  that  salutary  pro- 
cess ;  and  when  in  course  of  years  the  pai'ts  have  resumed  their  normal  state,  the 
openings  will  close  without  difficulty.  The  administration  of  tonics  and  of  nourish- 
ing diet,  removal  when  possible  to  pure  air,  combined  with  unirritating  applications 
and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  patients — these  are  proper  measures  on  which  we 
may  place  the  greatest  reliance. 

Acute  idiopathic  abscess  of  the  testicle  is  extremely  rare.  There  are  two  pi^epara- 
tions  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (series  xxviii.)  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  first  (No.  34)  exhibits  a  testicle  enlarged  and  indurated,  with  a  small 
circumscribed  abscess  in  the  interior.  The  second  (No.  45)  shoAvs  a  testicle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  is  an  irregular  circumscribed  abscess,  from  which  a  fistulous 
passage  extends  through  the  tunics  of  the  testicle  and  scrotum.  The  substance  of 
the  testicle  around  the  abscess  is  indurated.  The  history  of  these  cases,  however,  is 
imperfect,  and  they  may  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  tuberculous  deposit. 
The  progress  of  tuberculous  deposit  in  the  testicle,  such  as  leads  to  suppuration, 
is  slow  and  attended  leather  with  discomfort  and  a  sense  of  weight  than  with  absolute 
pain.  A  dragging  sei^sation  e?;tends  along  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the  patient  cannot 
bear  pressure.  As  the  morbid  deposit  softens  and  approaches  the  surface,  the 
integument  becomes  thin,  red,  and  tender  ;  but  the  pain  is  generally  such  as  may 
be  readily  borne.  The  surgeon  may  make  an  opening  if  he  think  fit,  but  he  should 
remember,  and  warn  his  patient  against,  the  possibility  of  protrusion  of  the  tubuli 
seminiferi.  For  a  further  account  of  this  disease  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Essay 
on  '  Diseases  of  the  Male  Orgajjs.' 

The  treatment  of  abscesses  about  the  urethra,  prostate  gland,  or  rectum,  will  be 
found  more  fully  described  under  their  respective  headings.  I  may  here  remark, 
that  in  most  instances  a  fi'ee  and  early  opening  is  indicated,  not  only  for  the  relief  of 
pain,  but  to  prevent  damage  to  important  organs.  An  abscess  of  the  perinpeum  may 
be  far  from  the  surface ;  there  may  be  neither  pointing  nor  marked  redness  of  the 
skin  ]  fluctuation  may  be  very  indistinct,  biit  the  pain  is  deep-seated  and  heavy,  and 
examination  finds  the  skin  brawny  and  resistant.  The  patient  should  be  put  on  his 
back  with  the  knees  raised,  and  a  knife  should  be  entei'ed  deeply  either  in  the  mesial 
line,  or  obliquely  as  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  pus  is  often  thick 
and  generally  foetid,  and  its  evacuation  afibrds  the  patient  great  relief. 
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There  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  perinseum  a  form  of  abscess  Avhich  is 
exceedingly  puzzling.  A  patient  will  complain  of  a  small  lump  in  his  perinseum. 
Upon  examination,  there  will  be  found  a  little  on  one  side  the  middle  line,  and  about 
an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus,  an  exceedingly  hard  lump  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  filbert.  It  may  not  be  very  tender,  and  there  are  no  other  symptoms  whatever. 
After  a  few  days,  during  which  this  little  lump  will  be  more  prondnent  and  tender 
than  usual,  it  will  entirely  disappear  and  the  patient  will  consider  himself  well ;  but 
yet  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will  again  appear,  and  run  a  similar  course  as 
at  first,  and  so  matters  may  go  on  for  a  year  or  more,  until,  perhaps,  the  lump 
becomes  more  painful  and  larger  than  usual,  and  will  burst  into  the  rectum  or 
perinasum,  giving  exit  to  matter  followed  by  urinary  fistula.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  cases  are  the  result  of  some  slight  infiltration  of  urine,  commonly  following 
on  gonorrhoea  or  slight  stricture.  A  minute  opening  exists  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  but,  instead  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a  perinseal  abscess  being  estab- 
lished, it  merely  pi-oduces  a  fistulous  tract  at  the  blind  extremity  of  which  a  small 
quantity  of  matter  collects,  causing  the  little  hard  swelling  felt  in  the  perinseum. 
This  again  and  again  breaks  back  into  the  ui'ethra  through  the  same  little  orifice 
which  gave  rise  to  the  oiiginal  extravasation,  until  on  some  occasion  it  is  unable  to 
do  so,  and  breaks  into  the  rectum,  or  on  the  surface.  These  cases  are  very  trouble- 
some to  treat ;  the  best  plan  is  to  seize  an  opportunity  when  the  lump  in  the  perinseum 
is  well  marked,  and  make  a  free  incision  into  it.  Even  if  matter  be  not  let  out, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  a  few  drops  of  urine  from  the  incision  when  the 
patient  makes  water  will  show  that  the  sinus  has  been  tapped. 

There  is  generally  a  slight  contraction  in  the  urethra  at  the  site  of  the  internal 
opening,  which  can  be  cured  by  the  use  of  a  full -sized  catheter.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
explain  to  the  patient  that  a  temporary  urinary  fistula  will  result  from  the  incision. 

Post-pharangeal  Abscess. — Abscesses  occasionally  form  in  the  areolar  tissue 
between  the  pharynx  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  a,nd  ai'e  generally  dependent  upon 
caries  either  of  the  vertebrae  or  base  of  the  skull.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  of 
diseased  cervical  vertebrae  ai'e  well  marked  by  the  arching  of  the  neck  and  rigidity  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscles.  This,  however,  may  be  absent,  and  a  soft  swelling 
behind  the  pharynx  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  may  be  the  only  evidence  of  the  disease. 
Such  abscesses  may  bi'eak  into  the  mouth,  or  make  their  way  to  the  surface  beside 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  They  are  the  cause  of  great  distress,  and  occasionally 
give  rise  to  a  fatal  attack  of  spasmodic  dyspnoea.  They  should  be  opened  early  by  an 
incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  pharynx  through  the  mouth.  If  any  attempt  be 
made  to  reach  the  matter  by  the  neck,  it  will  genei-ally  fail.  Severe  and  fatal 
haemorrhage  is  occasionally  a  sequence  to  these  abscesses,  and  this  independent  of  any 
wound  made  for  their  relief. 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration.^  A  powerful  young  man,  aged  15, 
experienced  pain  and  swelling  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  with  inability  to  turn  the 
head  or  to  open  the  mouth.  There  was  a  painful  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  right 
parotid  ;  the  tonsils  were  normal ;  there  was  no  fever.  For  the  first  fourteen  days 
the  symptoms  were  sometimes  severer,  sometimes  easier ;  on  the  sixteenth  day  there 
was  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nose;  on  the  eighteenth  spontaneous  opening 
of  the  abscess,  with  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  bloody,  wine-lees-coloured  matter. 
Behind  the  soft  palate  the  swelling  was  still  visible.  After  some  hours,  about  a  pint 
of  bright  blood  sviddenly  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nose  — its  source  was  never 
discovered.  Four  days  afterwards  there  Avas  a  fresh  discharge  of  blood,  in  this 
instance  from  the  mouth  alone,  and  on  the  following  day  a  yet  severer  haemorrhage 
from  the  nostrils.  The  external  swelling  beca,me  larger  and  moie  painful.  The 
abscess  opened  a  second  time  in  the  fourth  week,  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances, with  ease  to  the  patient,  the  cessation  of  cough,  &c.  The  internal  swelling 
pressed  the  uvula  forward,  but  diminished  in  accordance  with  that  situated 
externally.  The  patient  died  suddenly  during  the  night  from  severe  haemorrhage, 
which  had  recui'red  after  an  interval  of  foxirteen  days.     On  examination  after  death, 

^    Wurl.emb.  C'orresp.  Blutt.  xiv.  1868. 
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a  carious  piece  of  bone  was  found  on  the  front  surface  of  the  body  of  the  atlas.  In 
the  ceHular  tissue,  between  the  tonsil  and  parotid  gland  and  about  the  branches  of 
the  carotid  artery,  there  was  a  cavity,  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  filled  with  bloody 
coagulum.  The  immediate  source  of  the  hfemorrhage  was  still  uncertain.  There 
were  two  small  openings  through  the  wall  of  the  abscess  into  the  mouth. 

The  formation  of  abscesses  may  occupy  either  a  few  days  or  several  months  ;  and 
we  are  justified  in  applying  to  the  former  the  term  '  acute,'  and  the  latter  '  chronic ; ' 
but  we  must  remember  that  between  these  two  the  '  shades  ai'e  infinite.' 

The  term  absces  froid — cold  abscess — is  applied  to  such  a  case  as  the  following.  '  A 
man,  net.  65,  while  nursing  his  wife,  who  was  dying  of  a  lingering  disease,  fell  from 
a  chair  overpowered  with  sleep  three  weeks  previously.  He  was  admitted  into  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  April  7,  18.57,  with  a  large  abscess,  unattended  with  heat, 
redness,  or  pain,  situated  in  the  right  thigh.  An  opening  was  made  by  Sir  W. 
Lawrence,  and  fAree  quarts  by  measrcrement  of  thick  j^urulent  fluid  were  evacuated. 
The  opening  was  then  closed,  and  the  case  uUimately  did  well.  Such  abscesses  may 
form  in  any  part  or  tissue  of  the  body.  They  maybe  small  or  large;  the  cyst 
thick  or  thin.  They  may  slowly  come  to  the  surface,  or  remain  stationary  for  yeai'S. 
The  cyst  may  be  so  full  as  to  present  a  tumour  of  incompressible  hardness ;  or  it 
may  be  thick-walled  and  contain  only  a  moderate  amount  of  fluid.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may,  upon  examination,  convey  to  the  fingers  the  sensation  of  a  sharp  rim  of 
bone  with  a  depressed  centre,  such  as  is  common  in  cases  of  extravasation  of  blood 
under  the  scalp.  Mr.  Erichsen  attended  with  Dr.  Boott  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
large  abscess  in  the  iliac  fossa,  which  had  been  perfectly  stationary  for  nearly  two 
years.  '  In  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bone,'  observes  the  same  surgeon,  '  abscesses 
may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period,  unless  opened  by  surgical  operation.'  To  Sir  B. 
Brodie  is  due  the  merit  of  first  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  last 
class  of  cases,  and  of  pointing  out  how  relief  is  to  be  obtained  from  pain  by  the 
timely  use  of  the  ti'ephine,  as  well  as  how  the  extension  of  the  disease  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring joint  is  arrested  by  the  evacuation  of  the  cyst  [vide  '  Diseases  of  Bone  '). 

Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  hand  scarcely  comes  under  the  strict  defini- 
tion of  an  '  abscess.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  suppuration  within  the  thecte  of 
tendons.  In  both  these  instances  we  commonly  have  an  absence  of  that  distinct 
cyst  which  gives  to  an  abscess  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  Yet  we  should  not 
pass  over  in  silence  so  important  a.  disease,  Mdiich,  as  it  occurs  for  the  most  pai-t  from 
accident  in  the  vigorous  and  healthy,  requires  some  peculiarity  in  treament.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  hand  may  supervene,  on  a  comparatively  trifling  injury,  such  as 
a  wound  with  a  small  splinter  of  wood,  or  a  scratch  with  a  piece  of  bone.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  hand  and  forearm  become  red,  swelled,  and  tense,  the  former 
being  by  comparison  twice  the  thickness  of  the  normal  member.  Abscesses  may 
form  both  on  the  back  and  palm  of  the  hand  ;  or  suppuration  may  ensue  in  the 
thecye  of  the  tendons,  and  spread  under  the  annular  ligament  among  the  muscles  of 
the  forearm.  The  hand  is  heavy ;  the  fingers  stiff  and  semiflexed ;  the  patient  is 
deprived  of  rest,  and  has  no  appetite;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  pulse  of  the 
aflected  side  beats  with  twice  the  fulness  and  force  of  that  on  the  opposite.  If  the 
disease  be  not  checked,  the  tendons  slough,  or  become  contracted ;  the  muscles  get 
glued  together ;  portions  of  the  phalanges  may  die  and  exfoliate  ;  and  the  patient 
after  months  of  suffering,  recovers  with  a  useless  limb.  From  considerable  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  these  accidents,  I  should  say  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  inflamed  limb  most  efiectually  relieves  the  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  pain,  previously  excruciating,  becomes  more  supportable ;  while  the  parts  are 
soon  ready  to  resume  their  normal  state.  In  the  class  of  cases  here  alluded  to  we 
have  not  so  often  to  deal  with  an  enfeebled  constitution.  The  attack  is  of  purely  local 
origin,  and  is  proportionately  sharp  and  severe.  It  is  surprising  how  small  an 
amount  of  disease,  in  this  part  of  the  body,  will  excite  almost  insuppoi'table  suffering. 
During  the  month  of  October,  1859,  a  woman  who  had  had  suppuration  at  the  end  of 
the  last  phalanx  of  the  forefinger,  came  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  For  several 
4a}s  and  nights  she  had  been  ceaselessly  racked  with  pain,  which  nothing  except 
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large  doses  of  morphine  could  alleviate.  In  more  violent  forms  the  inliammation 
may  spread  to  the  wrist-joint,  when  death  of  the  carpal  bones  ensnes,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  become  permanently  impaired.  Supjjviration  along  the  thecse  will 
be  followed  by  contraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  from  adhesion  of  the  tendons 
to  the  sheath. 

It  is  most  important  in  these  cases  that  an  early  incision  should  be  made. 
Although  the  matter  may  not  at  once  escape  through  the  incision,  it  will  generally 
in  a  short  time  avail  itself  of  the  opening  to  find  its  way  to  the  surface.  Care  is 
required  in  making  these  incisions,  for  should  the  palmar  arch  be  wounded,  the 
most  troublesome  consequences  may  ensue.  If  the  palm  extending  between  the 
clefts  of  the  fingers  and  the  annular  ligament  be  divided  into  three  pai'ts,  an  incision 
should  never  be  made  further  back  than  the  line  of  junction  between  the  middle 
part  and  the  part  towards  the  fingers.  The  palmar  arch  may  thus  be  avoided,  and 
by  making  the  incision  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  fingers,  the  digital  branches 
will  avoid  injury.  The  cut  must  be  made  so  that  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  towards 
the  fingers,  the  back  towards  the  wrist. 

General  Treatment  of  Abscess. — This  depends  partly  upon  whether  it  be  acute  or 
chronic,  and  the  particular  locality  in  which  it  may  be  situated.  As  a  rule,  in  acute 
abscess  nothing  answers  better  than  keeping  the  parts  moist  and  warm  with  a  well- 
made  linseed  poultice,  and  the  abscess  should  not  be  opened  until  fluctuation  can  be 
detected.  After  the  first  symptoms  of  inflammation  it  is  seldom  that  matter  collects 
in  a  definite  cavity  till  the  third  or  fourth  day  at  the  earliest.  If  the  abscess  be  in 
a  position  removed  from  important  blood-vessels,  a  narrow-bladed  knife  may  be 
quickly  and  boldly  passed  into  the  abscess  cavity.  By  slightly  rotating  the  knife 
on  its  long  axis,  the  pus  will  well  up  at  the  side — an  indication  that  it  has  penetrated 
to  the  necessary  depth.  The  opening  may  then  be  enlarged,  as  the  knife  is  with- 
drawn. The  opening  should  always  be  made  in  the  most  dependent  part,  so  as  to 
allow  of  a  free  drainage.  An  india-rubber  di-ainage-tube  should  be  put  into  the 
cavil y  to  insure  that  the  opening  remains  patent.  It  is  better  not  to  squeeze  the  part, 
but  to  allow  the  matter  which  does  not  come  away  on  the  first  incision  to  drain 
slowly  into  the  poultice,  with  which  it  should  be  covered. 

There  are  certain  localities  in  which  matter  forms,  when  the  surgeon  should  not 
wait  till  it  comes  near  the  surface,  for  there  may  be  danger  that  it  may  break  into 
some  serous  or  mucous  cavity  with  a  disastrous  result,  or,  fi-om  the  difficulty  which 
it  has  in  reaching  the  superficial  parts,  it  may  cause  extensive  destruction  of  the 
tissues  in  which  it  lies,  or  produce  dangerous  symptoms  from  the  effect  of  pressure. 

In  the  following  situations,  so  soon  as  the  formation  of  matter  is  suspected,  an 
early  opening  should  he  made.  Even  if  the  matter  be  not  tapj)ed  at  the  time,  it 
will  nearly  always  after  a  few  hours  take  advantage  of  the  easy  route  thus  established 
to  the  surface.  1.  Abscess  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints.  2.  Abscess  in  the 
abdominal  walls.  3.  Abscess  in  the  neck,  if  producing  symptoms  of  dyspnoea. 
4.  Abscess  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  5.  Abscess  beneath  the  periosteum  (acute 
jjeriostitis). 

In  the  opening  of  abscesses  deeply  situated,  serious  haemorrhage  may  result  from 
too  free  use  of  the  knife.  Doubtless  the  unexpected  ai-terial  bleeding  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  these  circumstances  is  due  to  the  dilatation  of  even  compara- 
tively small  vessels  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  inflammation.  In 
abscesses  deeply  situated  it  is  better,  instead  of  making  a  hazardous  plunge  with  the 
knife  to  an  unknown  depth,  that  the  patient  should  be  put  under  an  anaesthetic,  and 
an  incision  carefully  made  through  the  superficial  structures.  A  steel  blunt-pointed 
director  can  then  be  pushed  onwards  into  the  abscess  cavity,  which,  when  reached, 
can  be  opened  by  passing  down  the  closed  blades  of  a  narrow  pair  of  dressing  forceps 
along  the  groove  in  the  director.  When  the  blades  are  fairly  within  the  cavity,  they 
may  be  opened  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  free  exit  to  the  matter.  This  is  called 
'  Hilton's  method,'  Two  difficulties  may  arise.  The  incision  made  for  matter  may 
result  in  a  '  dry  tapping,'   for  the  matter  may  not  be  found.     This  need  not  cause 
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nnxietv,  for  the  matter  will  almost  certainly  after  a  while  find  its  way  through  the 
incision.  The  second  trouble  that  may  arise  is  from  haemorrhage.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  have  to  deal  with  a  bleeding  of  your  own  making.  If  Hilton's  method  be  adopted 
for  deep  abscesses,  dangerous  haemorrhage  can  seldom  arise.  The  bleeding,  often  so 
severe  at  first,  really  arises  from  the  abnormal  dilatation  of  small  vessels,  and  stop.s 
spontaneously.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  part  may  he  thoi'oughly  syringed  with 
cold  water  and  pressure  applied  to  it  by  strapping. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  bleeding  aiises  from  a  large  vessel  opening  into  the 
abscess  cavitj%  it  more  often  occui'S  a  few  days  after  evacuating  the  matter  than  at 
the  time  of  the  incision.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  treatment  is  freely 
to  lay  open  the  abscess  cavity,  and,  if  possible,  secure  the  j^leeding  point.  If  this 
fail,  pressure,  or  even  distal  ligature,  must  be  resorted  to.  This  matter  of  arterial 
htemorrhage  will  be  found  treated  in  another  chapter. 

Chronic  Abscess. —  The  practice  of  opening  chronic  abscesses  was  formerly  con- 
demned, for  it  was  frequently  noticed  that  an  abscess  which  might  have  been  slowly 
forming  for  many  months,  causing  little  inconvenience,  and  no  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, within  a  few  days  of  its  being  opened  gave  rise  to  grave,  and  even  dangerous, 
disturbance.  The  matter  which  was  first  let  out  was  often  healthy  pus.  But 
within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  the  flow  of  matter  would  become  very  copious, 
assuming  an  offensive  odour,  while  at  the  same  time  a  rise  in  temperature,  and 
general  febrile  symptoms,  caused  the  patient  rapidly  to  become  hectic,  and  death 
occasionally  resulted.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  consequences  would 
have  followed  had  the  abscess  been  allowed  to  break  of  itself.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
disaster  would  be  for  a  time  postponed.  It  is  now  certainly  known  that  such  a 
cliain  of  symptoms  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  opening  a  chronic  abscess,  but 
is  the  effect  of  decomposition  set  up  within  the  cavity  by  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms. If  due  precaution  be  taken  to  exclude  the  air  fi'om  these  cavities,  evacua- 
tion may  be  accomplished  without  dangei-.  The  bottle  aspirator  is  a  useful  apparatus 
for  emptying  a  chronic  abscess.  The  puncturing  trocar,  previously  soaked  in  carbolic 
lotion,  should  not  be  too  small,  for  if  so  it  is  very  liable  to  become  clogged,  and  the 
aspirator  will  not  work.  In  the  event  of  failure  in  this  instrument,  the  cavity  may 
be  treated  in  the  usual  way  by  incision  with  the  use  of  the  drainage-tube ;  but  this  can 
only  be  safely  accomplished  by  taking  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions  both  in  the 
operation  and  the  subsequent  dressings. 

Free  drainage  from  an  abscess  cavity  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  retention 
of  any  secretion,  especially  if  it  be  decomi^osing,  gives  rise  to  a  serious  train  of  symp- 
toms. The  neighbouiing  parts  will  become  painful  and  oedematous.  The  tempera- 
ture will  rise,  and  well-marked  febrile  symptoms  will  be  developed.  From  this 
necessity  of  drainage  an  opening  should  always  be  made  in  the  most  dependent  jjart ; 
but  if  this  at  first  be  impracticable,  it  may  be  subsequently  accomplished  by  passing 
a  strong  steel  probe  into  the  abscess  cavity  through  the  original  opening,  and  then 
pushing  its  point  towards  the  most  dependent  part  till  it  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin. 
It  may  then  be  cut  down  upon,  and  drawn  thi'ough  with  the  drainage-tube  attached. 
Much  can  be  done  to  prevent  bagging  of  pus,  both  by  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
patient  and  by  the  cai-eful  application  of  pi-essure  by  means  of  strapping.  In  this 
way  the  sides  of  the  abscess  may  be  brought  in  contact,  and  may  unite.  Thus  the 
cavity  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sinus,  which  will  gradually  close  as  the  drainage-tube  is 
shortened  day  by  day. 

When  the  discharge  from  an  abscess  has  from  any  cause  become  offensive,  the 
most  beneficial  results  follow  the  syringing  of  the  cavity  twice  a  day  with  spirits  of 
\\  ine,  with  which  twenty  grains  of  iodoform  to  the  ounce  is  mixed.  A  temperature 
which  has  been  high  for  some  weeks  is  often  reduced  to  normal,  after  a  few  appli- 
cations of  this  lotion. 

Holmes  Coote,  1870. 

W.  Hareison  Cripps,  1882. 
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SINUS  AND  FISTULA. 

FISTULA  and  Smus,  terms  of  nearly  similar  meaning,  are  the  surgical  names  of 
(1)  long,  narrow,  suppurating  canals  {e.g.  fistula  in  ano,  mammary  sinus,  &c.)  ; 

(2)  canals  giving  unnatural  exit  to  secretions  [e.g.  gastric  fistula,  biliary  fistula) ;  and 

(3)  unnatural  apei'tures  of  communication  between  mucous  canals  or  cavities  (e.g. 
vesico- vaginal  fistula).  If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  terms,  fistula 
should  be  applied  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  above-named  three  forms  of  disease, 
and  to  those  examples  of  the  first  form  in  which  the  suppurating  canal  has  two 
openings ;  and  sinus  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  those  of  the  first  form  in  which 
the  canal  has  but  one  opening.  In  these  meanings  the  two  names  will  be  here  used, 
although  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  applied  have  so  many  things  in  common 
that  it  is  advisable  to  consider  them  under  one  heading. 

If  we  except  the  fistulse,  or  fistulous  openings,  that  are  formed  by  direct  communi- 
cation of  two  closely -adjacent  canals,  as  the  vesico-vaginal,  or  the  vagino-rectal,  the 
most  general  characters  of  fistulas  and  sinuses  are,  that  they  are  canals  of  much  less 
width  than  length,  lined  with  ill-formed  granulations,  discharging  a  diseased  puru- 
lent fluid.  The  canal  may  be  of  equal  width  throughout,  as  in  many  perineal  and 
anal  fistulse ;  or,  being  narrow  at  one  end,  it  may  at  the  other  dilate  into  a  large 
cavity,  as  in  many  cases  of  sinus  in  the  breast  or  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  No 
general  account  can  be  given  of  the  length,  or  direction,  or  branchings  of  such 
canals;  in  all  these  resjoects  there  are  multiform  varieties.  So,  of  their  number  in 
any  part :  one  is  more  common  than  two  or  moi'e ;  but  ten,  or  perhaps  more,  may 
exist,  as  in  the  worst  cases  of  urinary  fistulse. 

In  structure,  the  walls  of  fistulse  and  sinuses  differ  accoixling  to  their  duration 
and  many  other  circumstances.  When  they  have  existed  long,  e.g.  for  one  or  more 
years,  and  are  not  inflamed,  the  walls  are  commonly  hard,  '  callous,'  not  highly 
sensitive  or  easily  bleeding,  and  formed  of  condensed  connective  tissue,  inseparable 
from  the  adjacent  structui'es.  In  the  more  recent  states,  the  walls  are  soft,  like 
ordinary  layers  of  I'ecent  granulation,  sensitive,  readily  bleeding,  and  easily  broken 
through.  In  diseased  states,  they  may  be,  as  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  may  be,  inflamed, 
spongy  or  ojdematous,  exquisitely  sensitive,  or  sloughing. 

In  cori-espondence  with  these  differences  in  the  obvious  characters  of  the  walls  of 
fistulse  and  sinuses,  the  granulations  lining  them  are  various.  In  old  cases,  they  are 
dense  and  firm,  smooth  on  their  free  surface,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  granular  or 
papillary  arrangement.  In  recent  cases  they  are  often  coarsely  granular,  dusky,  and 
soft.  In  all  cases,  they  are  unhealthy,  having  little  or  none  of  that  tendency  to 
mutual  union,  or  the  development  of  cuticle,  which  belongs  to  the  typical  granu.la- 
tions  of  healing  wounds  and  ulcers.  And  this  unhealthiness  may  be  traced  in  their 
minute  structure ;  for,  of  the  granulation-cells,  few  show  marks  of  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  many  are  granular,  or  filled  with  fatty  particles,  or  not  distinguishable 
from  pus -cells,  or  imbedded  in  molecular  debris-like  substance. 

The  pus  agrees  with  this  charactei-  of  the  gi-anulations.  It  is  never  like  that  of 
a  healing  wound  (the  type  of  good  pus)  unless  the  fistula  or  sinus  be  healing ;  but  is 
thin,  wateiy,  turbid,  or  flocculent.  Moreover,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  secretions 
of  the  part  into  which  the  fistula  opens — as  urine,  fsecal  matter,  saliva,  &c. 

The  orifices  of  fistulm,  by  their  varieties,  determine  certain  designations.  If 
there  be  two,  the  fistula  (or  sinus,  as  some  woiild  still  name  it)  is  called  complete  or 
open  ;  if  only  one,  incomplete,  closed,  blind,  or  occult ;  if  the  one  orifice  open  through 
integument,  the  fistida  is  called  external ;  if  into  a  mucous  cavity  or  canal,  internal. 
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The  extei'nal  or  integumental  orifice  is  commonly  very  small ;  so  small  that  it 
ofteus  closes,  or  is  covered  with  a  thin  scab,  till  discharge  accumulating  lieneath 
breaks  it  o|)en  again.  Often,  when  the  walls  of  the  canal  are  soft  and  cedematous, 
as  in  cases  of  abiding  irritation  from  a  foreign  body,  or  from  dead  or  diseased  bone, 
a  small  lobe  of  soft  granulations — vulgarly,  proud  flesh — projects  at  and  conceals  the 
orifice,  or  elevates  it  above  the  surrounding  skin.  In  very  chronic  cases,  the  outer 
orifice  is  often  depi'essed  in  hard  and  thickened  integument,  and  is  like  a  hole  in  a 
scar ;  in  some  more  recent  eases,  especially  near  the  anus,  it  is  Avide  and  with  com- 
pressed margins,  like  those  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  internal  oi-ifice  has  fewer  varieties.  It  may  be,  or  form  part  of,  a  deep  ulcer 
of  mucous  membrane ;  but,  more  commonly,  it  is  a  simple  round  opening,  through 
apparently  healthy  membrane,  level  with  or  slightly  upraised  from  the  surrounding 
surface. 

The  structui'es  through  which  a  fistula  or  sinus  passes  may,  in  recent  cases,  be 
little  changed ;  in  old  cases  they  are  usually  hardened  just  round  it ;  and  where 
repeated  suppurations  have  taken  place,  forming  new  canals  or  branches  of  those 
already  existing,  it  is  common  to  find  all  the  adjacent  structures  confused  in  a  hai'd, 
brawny,  sodden  substance,  covered  with  coarse  granular  or  almost  warty  skin. 
Such  is  the  state  in  many  of  the  worst  old  cases  of  perineal  and  rectal  fistulse. 
Wliere  sinuses  extend  mto  bone,  the  immediately  surrounding  bone  is,  in  recent 
cases,  usually  soft  or  not  obviously  changed  in  sti'ucture ;  but  in  those  of  long  stand- 
ing it  is  commonly  solidified  and  hardened,  forming  a  kind  of  compact  osseous  canal 
or  cavity  lined  with  a  firm,  smooth  layer  of  granulations. 

The  foregoing  account  relates  exclusively  to  the  fistulas  and  sinuses  that  open 
through  either  the  integument  or  a  mucous  surface,  or  through  both.  When  a  fistula 
is  a  communication  between  two  mucous  cavities  or  canals,  as  in  the  vesico-vaoinal 
recto-urethral,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  the  state  of  parts  may  be  similar  to  any 
of  those  just  described,  if  the  origin  of  the  fistula  were  in  suppuration  between  the 
two  ca\T.ties.  But  if  its  origin  were  in  sloughing,  or  violence,  or  wound,  the  fistula 
is  more  commonly  like  a  simple  short  canal  or  aperture  between  the  two  cavities, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  aperture  are  not  granulating  or  suppurating  suifaces,  but 
like  healing  or  healed  wounds.  In  the  latter  case  the  edges  of  the  aperture  are 
scarred,  and  the  respective  mucous  membranes  of  the  two  cavities  are  continuous 
over  them. 

The  modes  of  formation  of  fistulse  and  sinuses  are  numerous,  but  may  be  referred 
to  three  chief  divisions,  as  dependent  on  abscess,  wound,  or  gangrene  and  ulceration.^ 

Abscess  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  origin  of  these  diseases.  The  simplest  cases  of 
sinus  (or  incomplete  fistulse)  are  those  in  which  an  abscess,  with  a  comparatively 
large  cavity  formed  in  loose  tissue,  has  an  opening  too  small  for  the  discharge  of 
its  contents.  The  chances  of  such  an  abscess  becoming  sinuous,  through  defect  of 
healing,  are  increased  if  a  great  part  of  its  cavity  is  below  its  opening  and  is  '  bagging,' 
or  if  the  ca"\T.ty  is  deep,  and  the  opening  traverses  textures  of  various  densities,  as 
muscle,  01'  tough  fascia,  or  the  mammary  gland.  In  these  cases,  which  include  a 
great  proportion  of  the  sinuses  extending  under  muscles,  as  the  orbicularis,  glutei, 
and  rectus  abdominis,  or  under  f^iscise,  as  those  in  the  calf  and  thigh  and  pelvis,  the 
hindrances  to  healing  are  chiefly  mechanical.  The  pus  cannot  get  away  so  fast  as  it 
is  formed,  and  it  not  only  keeps  the  walls  of  the  abscess  apart,  but  irritates  and 
pi'esses  them  till,  even  though  they  may  be  very  nearly  in  contact,  they  will  not 
cicatrise  or  unite. 

The  tendency  of  an  abscess  to  become  sinuous  through  mechanical  hindrances  to 
healing  is  gi-eatly  increased  by  coincident  disease,  whether  constitutional  or  local. 
Hence  the  greater  frequency  of  sinuses  after  chronic  than  after  acute  abscesses, 
beca.use  the  former  generally  occur  in  those  of  defective  health ;  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  frequency  of  rectal  fistula  in  the  phthisical.  In  like  manner,  fistulse  and  sinuses 
are  especially  likely  to  remain  after  suppuration  in  strumous  inguinal  and  cervical 

'  Congeuital  fistuloe,  such  as  the  branfhial,  urachal,  and  others,  are  not  considered  here, 
"We  Iniow  their  anatomical,  hut  not  usually  tlieir  pathological,  oiigin. 
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lymph-glands,  or  in  a  sti'umous  testicle,  or  in  the  tissue  about  a  diseased  rectum, 
vagina,  or  urethra. 

Another  group  of  cases  of  sinuses  (or  incomplete  fistulse)  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
formation  of  abscess  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  or  some  abid- 
ing irritation,  as  dead  or  diseased  bone  or  tooth.  Such  ai'e  the  sinuses  connected 
with  necrosis,  caries,  diseased  joint ;  the  so-called  dental  fistula,  leading  to  a  dead  or 
diseased  tooth-fang ;  the  sinuses  leading  to  bullets  or  other  foreign  bodies. 

A  bscess  is,  again,  the  most  frequent  origin  of  complete  fistula.  Thus,  an  abscess 
forming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  I'ectum,  after  burrowing  in  the  soft  adjacent 
tisssue  till  it  nearly  lays  bare  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  may  open  or  be  opened  through 
the  integument  by  the  anus.  At  any  time  after  its  discharge,  but  usually  soon  after, 
ulceration  through  the  bared  and  thinned  wall  of  the  rectum  forms  its  second  or 
internal  opening,  and  the  contracting  abscess  becomes  a  fistula.  So,  a  perineal 
abscess  may  first  discharge  through  the  integument  and  then  open  into  the  urethra. 
But  in  either  situation  the  course  of  events  may  be  other  than  this,  i.e.  an  abscess 
"  may  open,  first  into  the  mucous  canal,  and  then  through  the  integument;  or  ulcera- 
tion from  within  the  mucous  canal  may  penetrate  its  wall,  and  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  external  to  it,  which  may  then  open  through  the  integument, 
and  thus  finish  what  is  requisite  for  a  complete  fistula. 

In  an  old  case  of  fistula  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  in  which  of  the  three 
modes  of  formation  just  indicated  it  had  its  origin,  for  the  result  is  in  all  the  same. 
But  the  observation  of  cases  in  process  of  formation  makes  it  certain  that  the  order 
of  events  may  be  thus  threefold  ;  and  proves  that  there  is  a  remarkable  liability  both 
to  the  formation  of  abscess  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  disease  in  a  mucous  canal, 
and  to  the  penetration  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  by  ulceration  extending  from  a 
discharged  abscess.  And  the  liability  is  not  exhausted  by  the  formation  and  dis- 
charge of  a  single  abscess ;  for  it  is  to  the  i-epetition  of  similar  events  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  multiplication  of  branches  and  new  tracks  of  fistulee,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent in  the  neiglibourhood  of  diseases  of  the  rectum,  urethi-a,  and  other  canals  and 
cavities. 

Wounds  may  be  the  origins  of  sinuses  and  fistula^,  in  the  simplest  manner,  when 
they  pass,  with  long  or  tortuous  tracks,  through  many  structures,  and  do  not  quickly 
heal.  Thus,  gun-shot  wounds  may  become  sinuous,  even  though  no  foreign  bodies 
remain  in  them ;  and  parts  of  the  wounds  of  stumps  that  have  become  indurated 
may,  without  death  oi-  disease  of  the  bone,  remain  unhealed,  thovigh  contracted  into 
the  shape  of  canals.  But  with  much  greater  frequency  wounds  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fistuhe  when  they  penetrate  mucous  cavities  or  canals,  and  give  exit  to 
secretions,  such  as  urine  or  saliva.  The  chance  of  their  doing  so  is  gi'eatly  increased 
when  the  secretion  can  escape  through  them  more  easily  than  through  its  natural 
passage.  Thus  a  cut  into  a  healthy  urethra  is,  on  the  whole,  rarely  followed  by 
ui'inary  fistula  ;  but  a  cut  into  one  behind  a  sti-icture  seldom  fails  to  become  fistulous 
unless  the  stricture  be  cured.  In  like  manner,  the  opening  of  tracheotomy  often 
fails  of  healing  when  the  operation  has  been  performed  for  disease  leading  to  con- 
traction of  the  glottis ;  for  the  artificial  opening  will  give  easier  passage  to  the  air 
than  the  natural  one. 

Ulceration  and  slottghinfj  may  in  many  evident  ways  give  I'ise  to  fistula.  As 
already  mentioned,  ulcei-ation  through  the  wall  of  the  rectum  may  lead  to  abscess 
external  to  it,  and  the  abscess  may  open  through  the  skin  ;  or  ulcei'ation  behind  or 
through  a  stricture  of  the  lu'ethra  may  lead  to  urinary  abscess  and  fistula.  But 
without  abscess  formation,  a  sloughing  or  phagedfenic  ulceration,  or  a  spreading 
gangrene,  may  lay  open  the  urethra  or  any  other  canal  or  cavity,  and  the  opening 
may  become  fistulous.  Cancerous  vilceration  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fistulous  com- 
munications between  the  bladder  and  vagina,  or  vagina  and  rectum,  or  other  adjacent 
canals ;  and  sloughing  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina  and  bladder  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  vesico- vaginal  fistulse  after  tedious  parturition. 

The  general  pathology  of  fistulfe  and  sinuses  which  is  here  recorded  will  receive 
full  illu.stration  in  later  portions  of  the  woi'k,  in  the  essays  relating  to  diseases  of 
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jiarticulni'  organs,  as  the  rectum,  urethra,  Sic.  in  them,  also,  the  several  methods  of 
treatment  appropriate  to  the  disease  in  each  locality  will  be  described.  Here  only 
the  genei-al  methods  and  principles  of  treatment  will  be  considered. 

T/ie  methods  of  treatinent  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  general  improvement  of  the 
health  :  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  occasional  iriatants  ;  pressure ;  drainage ;  in- 
jection;  seton  j  cautery;  laying-open:  tent;  plastic  operation. 

General  improvement  of  the  health  may  be  necessary  foi'  the  healing  of  iiny  fistula 
or  sinus,  but  chiefly  it  is  so  for  those  which  follow  chronic  abscess  connected  with  a 
strumous  constitution,  or  which  remain  in  the  incomplete  healing  of  deep  abscesses 
or  wounds,  as  of  stumps.  Many  such  an  one,  after  remaining  long  michanging  in  a 
hospital,  has  healed  in  other  air;  or,  in  an  ill-fed  patient,  has  healed  with  good  food. 
The  general  condition  of  the  health  is  always  to  be  looked  to ;  but  the  special  means 
of  I'emedying  its  defect  (if  any  exist)  must  be  deteraiined  for  each  case  sep.irately. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  or  of  occasional  irritants,  such  as  excretions  when 
they  flow  over  fistulfe,  is  an  obvious  remedy.  But  it  is  not  always  sufficient ;  foi-  the 
w  alls  of  the  fistula  may  have  become  so  diseased  that  the  removal  of  the  original 
cause  of  its  formation  may  leave  them  too  unsound  for  healing.  These,  however, 
are  only  occasionally  disappointing  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  removal  of  a 
foreign  body,  e.g.  of  a  piece  of  dead  bone,  a  bullet,  a  ligature,  a  dead  or  diseased 
tooth,  or  any  other,  is  followed  by  the  healing  of  any  sinus  or  fistula  connected  with 
it.  Similarly,  healing  generally  follows  Avhen,  for  example,  in  a  I'ccent  case  of 
urinary  perineal  fistula,  the  passage  of  mine  by  the  urethra  is  made  so  completely 
free  that  none  passes  the  wrong  way,  or  when,  in  an  older  case,  all  the  urine  is  with- 
drawn with  a  catheter. 

Pressure  is  seldom  efiectual  for  the  cure  of  any  fistula  or  sinus,  except  those  that 
are  recent  and  subcutaneous,  or  in  a  part  which  can  be  very  unifoi'mly  compressed 
against  an  unyielding  surface,  as  the  mammary  gland.  In  these,  or  in  stumps,  it 
may  often  be  used  with  good  eflTect ;  but  in  older,  deeper,  and  more  complicated 
cases,  it  is  scarcely  worth  trial. 

Drainage, — for  which  the  perforated  caoutchouc  tube  of  M.  Cbassaignac  is  a 
very  happy  invention,  and  the  spii'al  wire  tube  of  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  ^  is  better — is 
applicable  to  a  gi-eat  number  of  cases ;  but  chiefly  to  those  in  which  a  sinus  or  in- 
complete fistula  depends  mainly  on  pus  collecting  at  a  level  below  or  distant  from 
the  aperture  of  discharge,  or,  more  generally,  when  pus  is  apt  to  be  retained. 
Numerous  instances  of  suppurating  tracks  about  diseased  joints,  or  following  chronic 
abscesses,  or  lying  deep  in  a  limb  or  mammary  gland,  or  in  the  course  of  suppurat- 
ing lymph-glands,  are  of  this  kind.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
counter-opening,  through  which  the  pus  may,  by  its  own  weight,  flow  away  :  but 
when  this  is  insufficient,  a  drainage-tube  should  be  inserted  in  the  Avhole  length  of 
the  canal,  for  the  sake  of  its  use  in  both  seeming  the  exit  of  pus  and  acting  as  a 
seton. 

Injection  of  stimulant  fluids  is  chiefly  useful  for  long  sinuses  of  old  standing, 
running  deep,  and  where  counter-openings  cannot  be  safely  made.  Such  are  many 
of  those  that  follow  pelvic  abscess,  or  lumbar  or  iliac  abscess,  not  connected  with 
diseased  bone  (foi*  where  bone  is  diseased,  injection  is  very  rarely  useful).  It  may 
be  used  also  with  success  in  sinuses  leading  into  diseased  lymph-glands.  The  best 
luateiials  ai'e,  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine ;  oi-  solutions  of  iodine  in  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  from  5  to  10  grains  of  iodine,  and  10  to  20  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  to  the  ounce  of  water;  or  carbolic  acid  more  or  less  diluted. 

Setons  may  find  their  use  in  many  of  the  same  cases  as  drainage-tubes,  but  are 
seldom  preferable  to  them,  since  the  tubes  not  only  act  as  setons,  but  secure  the 

^  These  drainaye-tuhes  consist  of  a  spiral  coil  of  "\ei-y  fine  liard  brass  wire.  They  are 
easily  made  of  any  required  length  or  size  by  rolling  the  wire  over  a  fine  steel  rod,  either  by 
liaiid,  or  better,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  lalhe.  If  necessary,  they  are  quickly  electro-irilt 
by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold.  They  are  introduced  by  an  ordinary  director,  and  retained 
in  place  bv  a  strip  of  plaster.  A  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  in  the  Lancet  for 
1869. 
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dischaige  of  pns  with  more  freedom  and  cleanliness  than  any  other  kind  of  seton 
can.  In  some  fistulje,  however,  in  which  the  ti-ack  is  too  small  for  a  drainage-tiibe, 
a  seton  of  one  or  more  wires  or  silk  threads  may  be  usefully  employed  to  vivify  the 
granulating  walls  and  bring  them  to  coalescence. 

Cautery,  actual  or  potential,  and  especially  the  galvanic  cauteiy,  is  of  great  value 
in  two  classes  of  cases  ;  namely  (1)  in  the  short  canals  or  mere  apertures  of  com- 
munication between  adjacent  mucous  cavities,  as  the  vesico-vaginal  and  others  ;  (2) 
in  the  old  long  and  narrow  fistulse  leading  into  the  urethi-a  oi'  I'ectum  or  salivary 
diict.  Among  the  formei',  those  which  ai'e  small  and  i-ecent,  or  such  as  remain  after 
a  nearly  successful  plastic  opei'ation,  ai'e  especially  suited  foi-  the  cautery,  which  acts 
by  gradu.ally  contracting  and  finally  closing  the  apertures  by  repeated  scarring. 

Laying  open  is  one  of  the  most  generally  applicable  methods  of  treatment  of 
nearly  all  sinuses  and  fistula?.  As  examples,  the  cutting  up  of  long  sinuses  in 
strumous  inguinal  glands,  and  the  ordinary  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  may  be  cited. 
The  principle  of  all  such  pi'oceedings  is,  to  expose  the  whole  extent  of  the  sup- 
purating canal  oi-  cavity  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being  '  dressed  from  the  bottom,' 
i.e.  covered  with  lint  or  otliei'  material,  prevented  from  closing,  and  permitted  to 
heal  by  its  own  scarring  and  by  the  levelling  of  its  borders. 

A  process,  essentially  similar  to  this,  but  rarely  prefei-able  to  it,  is  that  of  slowly 
dividing  the  pai-ts  over  or  enclosing  a  fistula  by  gradually  tightening  a  wire  or  cord 
passed  through  it.  As  the  pai'ts  enclosed  within  the  loop  thus  formed  are  gradually 
divided,  so  those  without  or  beyond  the  loop  are  gradually  healed,  being  made  to 
granulate  directly  after  they  are  divided  by  the  loop. 

In  some  cases  it  is  necessaiy  not  only  to  lay  open  the  sinus  or  fistula,  but  to 
destroy  its  walls  with  caustic,  or  by  cutting  or  scraping.  It  is  so  in  some  old  callous 
fistulee  in  the  soft  parts,  and  more  generally  in  those  of  bones,  or  in  those  that  lead 
down  to  diseased,  though  not  dead,  bone. 

When  excretions,  as  ui-ine,  pass  thi-ough  fistulse,  neither  laying  open  nor  any 
other  proceeding  is  likely  to  be  useful,  unless  fi'ee  passage  is  provided  for  the  excre- 
tion by  its  natu.ral  means  of  escape. 

Tents  and  the  like  means  for  gradually  widening  fistulous  passages  may  be  some- 
times preferable  to  the  quicker  widening  by  cutting ;  but  they  are  rarely  used, 
probably  because  they  are  comparatively  tedious. 

Plastic  ojMrations  are  adapted  almost  exclusively  for  such  short  fistulous  canals 
and  apertures  as  the  vesico-vaginal,  vagino-rectal,  and  others  that  follow  violence  or 
sloughing.  For  the  lai-gei'  apei'tures  of  this  kind  such  operations  are  the  only  usefvil 
means. 

James  Paget,  1870. 

W.  Harrison  Cripps,  18S2. 
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GANGRENE. 

GANGRENE  is  a  process  which  causes  the  death  of  a  portion  of  a  living  body. 
It  implies  the  simultaneous  loss  of  vitality  in  a  considerable  area  of  tissue,  and 
is  to  be  distinguished  fi-om  ulceration,  in  which  the  disintegration  is  molecular,  the 
particles  dying  progressively,  and  being  cast  off  in  portions  too  minute  for  recog- 
nition. The  agencies  which  cause  the  process  of  death  in  any  portion  of  the  body 
aie  no  less  varied  and  distinct  than  those  which  operate  and  destroy  the  life  of  the 
whole. 

In  a  subject  so  large  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  intelligible  description  of  the 
pathology,  phenomena  and  treatment,  without  arranging  the  prominent  forms  under 
distinct  headings,  and,  in  doing  so,  a  pathological  classification  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  than  one  founded  on  a  symptomatic  basis,  result- 
ing from  the  accidental  appearance  presented  by  the  dead  mass.  Classification  is 
useful  for  descriptive  purposes,  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw  hard  and  fast 
lines  between  the  several  varieties  of  gangrene.  The  points  of  I'esemblance  between 
the  various  forms  of  gangrene  are  in  some  cases  no  less  prominently  marked  than  the 
difierences  suggested  by  classification,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  true  explanation 
lies  rather  in  considering  the  combination  of  a  variety  of  cii-cumstances,  than  in 
attributing  the  disease  to  any  single  cause  acting  either  locally  or  generally.  The 
immediate  death  of  a  part  is  from  arrested  circulation,  from  obstruction  in  the 
ai'teries,  veins,  or  capillaries.  The  cause  of  such  obstruction  may  act  either  from 
within  or  without  the  vessels,  it  may  result  from  disease,  or  accident,  or  from  both 
in  combination.  In  order  to  consider  the  I'elative  proportions  played  by  the  difierent 
agencies,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  vai'ieties  of  gangrene  in  the  following  ordei-. 

CLASS   I.— IDIOPATHIC   GANGRENE. 

a.  Gangrene  from  embolism  or  thrombus. 

h.  Spontaneous  gangrene  (Gangrene  symetrique,  Raynaud). 

c.  Gangrene  from  ergot. 

d.  Gangrene  in  diabetes. 

e.  Senile  gangrene. 

CLASS   II.— FROST-BITE. 

CLASS   III.— TRAUMATIC   GANGRENE. 

(I,,  Local  traumatic  gangrene. 
h.  Spreading  traumatic  gangi'ene. 

1.  From  cardiac  weakness  with  venous  thrombosis. 

2.  From  inflammatory  sepsis. 

CLASS   IV.— SPECIFIC    SEPTIC   GANGRENE. 

a.  Acute  inflammatory  gangrene. 
h.  Hospital  gangi'ene. 

c.  Phagedienn. 

d.  Cancrum  oris. 
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CLASS    I.— IDIOPATHIC   GANGEENE. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  giving  rise  to 
gangiene,  it  may  be  well  first  to  consider  some  of  the  more  general  characters  pre- 
sented by  the  disorder. 

When  a  portion  of  the  body  is  suddenly  and  completely  deprived  of  its  blood 
supply,  the  part  rapidly  but  not  instantaneously  loses  its  vitality,  and  aftei'  a  while 
destructive  chemical  processes  are  started,  resulting  either  in  its  mummification  {dry 
gangrene)  or  decomposition  [moist  gangrene). 

The  length  of  time  that  a  part  will  live,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  the 
time  in  which  it  can  again  be  i-estored  to  life  after  a  complete  temporary  deprivation 
of  its  blood,  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  The  previous  condition  of  the 
part,  and  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  placed,  modify  the  result.  It  is  certainly 
known  that  a  limb  may  be  completely  deprived  of  blood  by  an  Esmarch  bandage  for 
some  hours,  and  have  its  vitality  entirely  restored  when  the  blood  is  again  permitted 
to  enter  it. 

An  analogous  condition  is  occasionally  met  with  in  those  who  have  a  feeble 
circulation  when  the  extremities  are  exposed  to  cold.  The  hands  will  become  white 
and  bloodless  with  an  almost  total  loss  of  sensation ;  the  fingers  are  said  to  have 
'  died  away.'  In  such  cases,  doubtless,  for  the  time  the  blood  has  ceased  to  circulate, 
but  vitality  can  be  again  restored  by  warmth  and  friction.  Thei-e  is  a  limit  of  time 
beyond  which  no  I'cstoration  of  the  circulation  is  possible — changes  will  then  take 
place  resulting  in  gangrene.  For  such  a  result,  it  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
necessary  that  the  pai-t  should  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  blood  supply,  foi-  the 
quantity  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  tissues, 
and  their  death  will  result  with  a  greater  or  less  rapidity.  The  quantity  of  blood 
requii'cd  to  maintain  life  in  a  part  doubtless  depends  much  on  its  quality,  and  the 
condition  of  the  tissue  requiring  nourishment.  Thus  the  obliteration  of  the  main 
artery  in  an  old  or  enfeebled  person  is  far  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  gangrene 
than  in  a  young  and  healthy  subject.  Cases,  too,  are  recorded  in  which  a  compara- 
tively small  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  drunkard  has  been  followed  by  gangrene 
of  the  exti-emities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  gangrene,  after  the  disease  has  once  set  in,  the 
affected  portion  ceases  any  longer  to  be  part  of  the  body,  save  by  the  mechanical 
connection  of  its  elements.  The  living  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  act  as  when 
any  foreign  body  has  been  placed  in  their  midst,  and  processes  are  started  for  the 
elimination  of  the  offending  part.  The  aspect  of  the  dead  jDOi'tion  assumes  different 
appearances  as  time  advances,  but  more  especially  its  behaviour  is  influenced  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  or  serum  in  its  tissues  when  the  loss  of  vitality  occurs.  When 
the  tissues  are  much  engoi-ged  at  the  time  of  their  death  by  blood  or  serum,  the  moist 
form  of  gangrene  results.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  limb 
be  small,  the  dry  or  miimmified  vaiiety  of  gangrene  occurs.  In  ordinary  cases  of 
idiopathic  gangi-ene,  the  form  assumed  is  midway  between  these  two  extremes,  for  it 
is  generally  seen  that  while  in  the  toes,  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  fingers,  the  parts 
have  a  tendency  to  become  dry,  shi-i veiled  and  mummified^  in  the  thicker  portions, 
such  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  there  is  a  tendency  to  moist  decomposition. 

Before  death  undoubtedly  declares  itself  hy  decomposition  oi'  mummification, 
there  are  cei'tain  conditions  by  which  loss  of  vitality  can  be  recognised.  No  pulsa- 
tion of  the  vessels  can  be  detected.  ,  Sensation  in  the  superficial  parts  is  completely 
lost,  so  that  the  prick  of  a  needle  can  be  no  longer  felt.  The  temperature  of  the 
part  falls,  becoming  the  same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  media.  The  colour  of  the 
skin  is  changed,  and  those  poitions  in  which  at  the  time  of  death  the  blood  had  not 
stagnated,  assiime  a  dull  white  or  waxy  appearance.  This  is  genei-ally  confined  to 
the  fingers,  toes,  and  dorsum  of  the  foot,  while  the  rest  of  the  skin  is  of  a  dull  pui^ple- 
red  colour  resembling  post-mortem  staining.  After  a  while  the  white  exsanguineous 
portions  assume  a  semi-transparent  brown,  horny  appeai'ance.  They  become  hard, 
dry,  and  shrivelled,  bui,  evolve  no  foetid  odour.     In  the  other  portions  of  the  limb 
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llic  dull  I'ed  colour  .slowly  changes  to  a  dark  oKve  green,  eventually  turning  almost 
Mack.  Blebs  form  on  its  surface,  and  the  parts  eventually  brciik  down  into  a  foitid 
decomposing  mass. 

Tlie  line  of  demarcation,  is  the  name  given  to  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  through  which  the  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other  even- 
tually takes  place.  In  the  form  of  gangi'ene  under  consideration  it  not  uncommonly 
happens  that  almost  from  the  first  a  clearly  mai-ked  line  limits  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  that  the  dull  red  colour  previously  mentioned  shows  the  extent  of  the 
portion  that  has  lost  its  vitality,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  colour  of  the  normal 
skin  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  alteiution  in  colour  is  not  however  shown  as  a 
regular  circular  line  ai'ound  the  limb,  but  has  an  iri'egular  frontiei'  mapped  out  Ijy 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  vessels;  since,  while  in  some  parts  the 
discoloration  encroaches  an  inch  oi-  two  above  the  genei-al  line,  in  others,  portions  of 
healthy  skin  descend  some  distance  into  the  dead  part. 

Although  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that  the  gangrene  makes  no  furthei-  pro- 
gi'ess,  with  the  exception  that  the  line  of  discoloration  becomes  more  even  at  the  exj^ense 
of  the  living  tissue,  the  line  of  discoloi'ation,  however  clearly  defined,  is  no  evidence 
that  the  gangrene  has  ceased  to  advance,  and  mvist  not  be  confounded  with  the  final 
line  of  demarcation.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  the  dis- 
coloui'ed  portion,  especially  if  confined  to  the  foot  only,  has  extended  upwards  several 
inches.  It  may  reach  a  short  distance  above  the  knee,  but  veiy  rarely  extends  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  thigh.  If  there  is  no  extension  after  forty-eight  hours — a  ])oint 
that  can  be  easily  determined  in  practice  by  marking  the  outline  with  dots  of  ink — 
til  ere  is  a  strong  probability  that  no  further  extension  will  occur,  a  probability 
generally  confirmed  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  day  by  the  formation  of  the  final 
or  inflammatory  line  of  demarcation. 

Although  there  is  often,  even  from  the  first,  a  clearly  marked  difference  in 
colour  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  is  by  no  means  always  so,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  during  the  first  few  days  there  is  no  exact  line  separating  the  one 
from  the  other.  In  such  cases  the  dull  red  colour  of  the  dead  portion  gradually 
blends  with  the  living,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if  there  has  been  any  previous 
oedema  of  the  part.  This  red  colour  is  due  to  staining  of  the  tissues  with  hsematine, 
whereas  the  true  line  of  demai'cation  we  ai-e  about  to  describe  has  an  inflammatory 
oi'igin. 

After  the  discoloration  has  ceased  to  extend,  in  four  to  eight  days  a  bright  red 
zone  appears  at  the  mai'gin  of  the  living  pai-t.  The  greatest  intensity  of  this  red 
band  is  at  the  portion  in  contact  with  the  dead  tissue,  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
band  gradually  losing  itself  in  the  normal  colour  of  the  skin.  The  pai'ts  are  gene- 
I'ally  slightly  s\^'ollen.  The  ])i\,iu  accompanying  the  original  onset  of  the  gangrene, 
Ijut  which  had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  when  the  gangi-ene  ceased  to  extend, 
is  again  complained  of,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  is  usually  described  by  the 
patient  as  a  sharp  smarting  sensation,  the  skin  being  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  At  this  time  constitutional  distui-bance,  which  may  previously  have  been 
absent,  becomes  manifest,  and  although  severe  in  some  instances,  is  more  commonly 
of  a  mild  nature,  shown  by  restlessness  with  a  slightly  accelerated  pulse,  and  an 
increased  tempei'ature — symptoms,  in  fact,  such  as  accompany  any  mild  inflammatory 
process.  A  few  days  later,  a  close  examination  of  the  part  ^vill  show  that  at  the 
extreme  mai'gin  of  the  inflammatory  zone — that  is,  at  the  line  of  contact  of  the  living 
with  the  dead — is  a  nai'row  white  line  not  more  perhaps  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
wide.  If  the  pjirts  have  not  been  bruised  or  roughly  handled,  the  white  line  is  seen 
to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  pus,  the  pus  being  still  covei'ed  by  a  t].-ansparent  layer 
of  epidermis.  The  epidermic  covering  soon  becomes  raised  in  places,  and  gives  way. 
It  can  then  be  seen  that,  in  the  place  of  the  pus  line,  is  a  furrow  Avhich  deepens  day 
l)y  day,  and  to  some  extent  increases  in  width.  A  copious  secretion  of  pus  takes 
place  in  the  living  part,  which  is  red,  and  slightly  o^dematous — that  is,  in  a  condition 
of  subacute  inflammation.  The  ulceration  steadily  progresses,  so  that,  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  whole  of  the  dead  portion  separates  fi'om  the  living,  with  tlie  excejition 
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of  the  bone.     Here  the  process  becomes  much  slower,  though  evori  this  structure,  if 
time  were  allowed,  is  eventually  eaten  through  and  cast  otf. 

As  the  dead  part  separates  from  the  living,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  whole  exposed 
surface  of  the  latter  is  covered  with  fine  granulations,  which  eventually  develop 
into  fibi'ous  tissue.  Such  are  the  clinical  phenomena  observed  in  the  natural  process 
of  the  living  sepai-ating  from  the  dead.  Examination  with  the  microscope  throws 
some  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  process. 

The  result  of  the  hypersemic  condition  of  the  capillaries  in  contact  with  the  dead 
tissue  is  that  a  cell  proliferation  takes  place ;  the  tissue  forming  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  living  part,  being  crowded  with  a  dense  layer  of  leucocytes,  which 
are  partly  disposed  of  by  forming  a  granulation  tissue,  but  principally  by  escaping 
from  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  copious  discharge  of  pus.  These  wandering  cells 
have  generally  been  considered  as  the  agents  causing  the  destruction  of  the  fibrous 
element  at  the  margin  of  the  living  tissue  in  which  they  lie,  absorbing  and  breaking 
down  the  longitudinal  connections  between  the  dead  and  the  living  tissue,  and  thus 
setting  the  former  free.  Moi-e  I'ecent  research,  however,  appears  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  this  hypothesis,  and  it  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  actual  agents  causing 
this  process  are  to  be  found  in  minute  independent  organisms,  or  in  their  secretion, 
bred  and  multiplying  on  the  border  of  the  decomposing  tissue.  If  this  view  be 
coi-rect,  the  cell  proliferation  must  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  active  agent, 
but  rather  as  a  defensive  barrier  against  the  destructive  agent  making  undue 
encroachment  on  the  living  tissue ;  but  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
admit  of  a  positive  statement  on  this  point. 

a.  Gangeenb  from  Embolism  or  Thrombus. — It  sometimes  occurs  that  during 
the  course  of  fevers,  or  other  debilitating  illnesses,  especially  in  those  who  have 
been  previously  suffering  from  heart  disease,  one  of  the  extremities  becomes  gan- 
grenous. This  generally  hapj)ens  somewhat  suddenly,  and  affects  one  only  of  the 
extremities.  In  former  times  there  was  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  gangrene.  Innumerable  post-mortem  examinations  are  now  on  record  showing 
clearly  th;it  it  is  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  main  artery  by  a  clot.  In  some  in- 
stances this  clot  is  of  the  nature  of  a  thrombus,  and  may  have  formed  in  situ, 
but  in  the  majoiity  of  cases  it  is  of  a  true  embolic  nature,  having  originated  higher 
up  in  the  vascular  system,  and  becoming  arrested  where  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is 
too  narrow  for  fui'ther  progress.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  origin  of 
the  embolus  has  been  traced  to  endocai'ditis,  with  fibrous  vegetations  on  the  mitral 
valves. 

In  post-mortem  examinations  the  oiiginal  firm,  fibrous  clot  detached  from  the 
valve  may  often  be  found  completely  obstructing  the  vessel,  and  having  upon  each  side 
of  it  blood  more  or  less  firmly  coagulated,  forming  subsequently,  as  the  result  of  stasis. 
Fortunately  the  presence  of  clots  within  the  vessels  does  not  necessarily  mean  gangrene  of 
the  limb,  any  more  than  ligatui'e  of  the  femoral  artery  is  always  followed  by  such  a 
result.  Indeed  it  woiild  seem  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  there  is  some 
cause  weakening  the  circulation  generally  in  addition  to  the  mei-e  obstruction  of  the 
vessel.  After  ligature  of  the  femoral  occasionally  the  gangrene  results  from  some 
injury  to  the  vein  at  the  time  of  operation  ;  but  as  in  embolism  the  additional  factor 
is  more  commonly  a  previously  weakened  condition  of  the  circulatoiy  system,  for  in 
the  strong  and  healthy  the  heart  has  sufficient  power  to  drive  the  blood  through  the 
fine  liranches  of  the  anastomosing  cii'culation,  notwithstanding  the  closure  of  the 
main  channel. 

All  the  parts  supplied  by  the  occluded  artery  are  not  necessarily  involved  in 
gangrene,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  most  distant  parts  alone  suffer,  the  gangrene 
being  limited  to  the  foot  or  toes  only.  The  symptoms  and  course  of  gangrene  from 
embolism  or  ligature  of  an  aii-ery  are  so  nearly  identical  that  they  may  well  be  consi- 
dered together. 

On  January  26,  tliere  was  admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Mahomed,  a  lady,  apred  40.  With  the  exception  of  slight  varicose  vehis,  she  had 
previously  enjoyed  fair  health,  but  had  lived  freely  in  a  tropical  climate.     She  was  exceed- 
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iugly  stout.  Tliu  scarlet  fever  from  which  slie  siill'ered  wtis  severe,  but  by  the  seventli  day 
all  acule  symptoms  hiid  passed  awH}^,  leaving  her,  howe^er,  Avitli  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse. 
On  tins  day,  she  complained  of  smarting  pain  in  the  left  leg  from  the  knee  downwards.  Ou 
the  following  day,  there  was  a  dull  red  patch  of  some  square  inches  ou  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee  and  popliteal  space.  No  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  tibials.  The  next  day  the 
wliole  leg  from  the  knee  downnvards  was  discoloured ;  sensation  appeared  to  be  quite  lost, 
but  the  skin  above  the  discoloured  portion  was  very  sensitive.  The  leg  w^as  cold.  With 
the  exception  of  the  toes  and  the  instep,  which  had  a  white,  waxy  appearance,  through  which 
a  few  blue  veins  could  be  conspicuously  seen,  the  limb,  from  the  knee  downwards,  was  of  a 
brick-red  colour.  The  linger,  pressed  upon  the  skin,  did  not  cause  the  redness  to  disappear. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  living  and  dead  portion  was  not  very  clearly  marked,  the 
dull  red  colour  gradually  fading  to  the  hue  of  the  normal  tissue.  She  sutfered  little  pain. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  discoloration  had  extended  half-way  up  the  thigh.  At 
this  time  a  much  more  decided  boundary  was  visible  between  the  dead  and  living,  the  lividity 
ttirminatiug  so  abruptly  in  tlie  normal  skin  that  the  edge  of  a  shilling  would  have  covered 
the  Ihie  of  convergence.  During  tins  period,  the  patient  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fever.  The  temperature  was  normal,  her  appetite  very  good,  the  pulse 
improving  in  quality  and  diminishing  in  frequency,  and  slie  suflered  little  or  no  pain.  This 
condition  of  things  i-emained  little  changed,  except  that  the  colour  of  the  dead  part  had 
slowly  lost  its  reddish  appearance  and  had  assumed  an  olive  green  hue,  approaching  to 
blackness  in  places,  until  the  tenth  day,  at  which  date  slight  constitutional  symptoms  had 
manifested  themsehes,  the  patient  being  restless,  and  the  temperature  ranging  between  100° 
and  101°.  The  line  of  junction,  on  the  following  daj^,  showed  a  marked  and  interesting 
change.  .V  bright  red  line,  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  extended  round  the 
limb,  fading  into  the  normal  skin  above,  but  abruptly  marked  at  its  contact  with  the  dead. 
The  limb,  as  high  as  the  groin,  was  swollen,  cedematous  and  painful.  The  constitutional 
disturbance  increased,  and  I  amputated  the  limb  aljove  the  gangrene.  The  patient  ulti- 
mately made  a  complete  recovery.  On  dissecting  out  the  femoral  artery  in  the  amputated 
limb  it  was  found  to  be  obliterated  in  the  whole  of  its  course.  The  obstruction  at  the  upper 
part — that  is  to  say,  at  the  point  of  section  in  amputation — was  caused  by  a  firm  fibrous  clot, 
which,  in  the  lower  part,  gradually  merged  into  simple  coagulated  blood.  The  vessel  con- 
taining the  clot  showed  no  sign  of  inflammation.  Innumerable  similar  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed, in  all  of  which  a  clot  within  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
gangrene. 

The  following  case  shows  how  nearly  the  symptoms  of  gangrene  in  embolism  and  from 
ligature  of  the  femoral  ai'tery  cori'esponds : — 

Mr.  Willett,  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  tied  the  femoral  arterj^  for  popliteal  aneurism.  The 
following  day  the  patient  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  leg.  The  toes  and  instep  were 
W'hite  and  cold,  and  the  whole  of  the  leg  within  four  inches  of  the  knee  was  of  a  dull  reddish 
blue  colour.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  aifected  portion,  the  skin  at  the 
margm  was  extremely  sensitive,  the  slightest  pressure  causing  pain.  Two  days  later  the 
limb  assumed  a  sliglitly  more  purple  tinge,  with  the  exception  of  the  toes  and  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  wliich  remained  white  and  tallowy,  A^'ith  liere  and  there  a  dark  contracted  blue  vein 
showing  through  the  skin.  The  limb  was  neither  swollen  nor  cedematous.  The  junction  of 
the  dead  with  the  living  was  very  clearly  marked  by  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  dull  red 
colom-  of  the  dead  and  the  normal  skin. 

There  was  at  first  a  complete  absence  of  any  inflammation  at  the  line  of  junction,  but  on 
the  eighth  day  a  faint  red  line  appeared  at  the  margin,  which  on  the  following  day  was 
A  ery  clearly  marked,  forming  a  bright  inflammatory  line.  A  week  later  a  narrow  white  line 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide  was  clearly  visible  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  inflammatory 
zone._  Upon  careful  examination,  it  coidd  be  seen  that  this  white  line  was  a  collection  of  pus 
showing  through  the  epidermis,  which  was  nearly  intact,  but  in  some  portions  of  the  line 
where  the  epithelium  had  given  way  the  pus  line  was  replaced  by  a  deep  ulcerating  furrows 
The  dead  portion  gradually  assumed  a  deep  olive  hue  approaching  black  in  places,  with  the 
exception  of  the  foot,  which  was  dry  and  mummified.  A  few  days  later  the  soft  dead  parts 
were  seen  to  be  rapidly  falling  away  from  the  living,  the  bones  and  tendonous  portions  of 
the  muscles  alone  forming  the  bond  of  union.  At  this  time  the  limb  was  amputated  above 
the  knee,  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disorder  can  be  generally  gathered  from  the  cases  just  de- 
scril^ed,  but  the  following  short  rfeume  of  the  more  prominent  features  may  be 
useful.  The  attack  generally  occurs  during  the  course  of  febrile  or  otkei-  debilitating 
illnesses,  especially  when  associated  with  previous  heart  disease.  The  onset  is 
sudden,  and  accompanied  by  cramp-like  pain  in  the  limb  below  the  plugged  artery. 
If  the  vessel  Ijc  within  reach,  such  as  the  femoral,  it  feels  hard,  and  is  tender  on 
l^ressure.  All  pulsation  is  completely  lost  in  the  vessels  below  the  obstruction. 
Numbness  of  the  limb  is  complained  of,  and  the  parts  feel  cool.  From  such  a  con- 
dition the  limb  may  yet  recover,  but  if  in  the  course  of  twenty-foiu^  hours,  the  parts 
have  become  cold,  and  quite  senseless  even  to  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  if  they  assume 
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the  purple  or  \v;ixy  appeiirance  described  on  page  123  the  limL  is  dead  heyoiid 
recovery. 

The  immediate  effect  of  embolic  gangrene  upon  the  constitution  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  profound  constitutional  disturbance  observed  in  gangrenes  of  an  in- 
flammatoiy  nature.  Indeed,  the  pain  which  accompanies  the  fii-st  plugging  of  the 
vessel  in  great  measure  subsides  when  gangrene  sets  in,  while,  until  the  formation  of 
the  inflammatory  line  of  demarcation,  there  is  but  little  general  disturbance. 

In.  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  extent  of  the  gangrene  is  defined  from  the 
first ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  a  considerably 
gi-eater  extent  of  the  limb  is  involved  than  was  at  first  suspected.  Thus,  it  may 
occur  that,  whereas  at  the  first  onset  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  alone 
appear  to  be  aflfected,  in  the  coui'se  of  a  day  or  two  the  disoi'der  may  have  extended 
to  above  the  knee.  This  further  extension  of  the  disease  wp  the  limb  must  not  be  in 
any  way  I'egarded  as  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  dead  part,  and  would  certainly 
have  occurred  in  the  stump,  if  amputation  had  been  performed  at  the  onset.  The 
gangrene  i-arely  extends  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  at  w^hich  part  the 
anastomosing  vessels  have  sufiicient  calibre  to  maintain  life,  notwithstanding  the 
plugging  of  the  femoral  artery. 

Treat7uent. — The  true  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  gangrene  sei-ves  as  a  reliable 
basis  for  treatment.  The  question  of  primary  importance  is  that  of  amputation. 
80  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  gangrenous  pai't  itself  was  the  seat  of  primaiy 
lesion,  it  can  readily  be  understood  why  early  amputation  was  advocated.  It  was 
assumed  that,  by  i-emoving  the  dead  part,  the  progi'ess  of  the  disease  might  be  arrested, 
in  the  belief  that  the  part  already  dead  progressively  affected  the  living,  as  in  in- 
fiammatory  gangi-ene.  When,  however,  gangrene  is  primarily  due  to  an  obsti-ucted 
vessel,  the  dead  portion,  until  decomposition  sets  in,  is  inert,  as  regards  its  infltience 
on  the  neighbouiing  tissues. 

Immediate  I'emoval  of  the  dead  part  will  not  affect  the  poi'tions  above,  the  ulti- 
mate limit  of  the  gangrene  being  influenced  not  by  that  which  is  already  dead,  but  by 
the  position  of  the  primary  clot,  and  the  condition  of  the  collateral  circulation. 
Seeing  that  no  harm  can  result  from  leaving  the  dead  member  for  a  while,  certain 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  delay.  At  first  it  is  not  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  how  much  of  the  limb  is  dead,  or  how  far  the  gangrene  will  extend,  so  that 
there  is  no  guide  as  to  the  spot  to  select  for  amputating.  Having  settled  that  no  im- 
mediate amputation  is  required,  the  whole  limb  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool  well  sprinkled  with  carbolate  of  lime.  Of  course  this  wrapping  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  dead  part,  but  it  is  useful  in  preserving  all  the  wai-mth  at 
the  margin  of  the  living,  and  encourages  the  collateral  circulation. 

Dui'ing  this  time  the  general  circulation  should  be  maintained  by  a  nutritious 
fluid  diet,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  stimulant,  champagne  being  perhaps  the  best. 
Small  doses  of  opium,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  every  four  hours,  are 
generally  considered  beneficial,  but  its  benefit  is  much  more  doubtftil  than  when  used 
for  senile  gangi'ene. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propiiety  of  delaying  amputation  until 
after  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  there  is  some  divei-gence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  an  operation  after  its  establishment.  Some  surgeons  prefer 
allowing  the  liudj  to  sepaiute  by  natural  pi-ocesses,  while  others  are  in  the  habit  of 
amputating  just  alcove  the  line  of  demarcation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  every  case.  Practically 
thei-e  can  l)e  no  safer  guide  for  ti'catment  than  carefully  watching  the  amount  of 
inflammatoiy  action  at  the  line  of  separation,  and  the  effect  this  has  upon  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient.  Sometimes  a  considerable  inflammation  is 
excited  by  contact  of  the  dead  mattei'  with  the  living,  while  the  patient's  general 
condition  will  quickly  sympathise  with  this  excess  of  local  action.  The  pulse  will 
increase  in  rapidity,  the  temperature  will  rise,  loss  of  appetite  and  i-estlessness  will 
ensue,  and  the  patient  daily  loses  gi'ound.     In  such  circumstances  an   amputation 
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well  above  the  line  of  (ItnnMrcation  is  impei-ntively  rlemanded   as  a  meanm  of  savin.ii' 
the  patient's  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  there  is  little  constitutional  disturbance  accom- 
panying the  natui'al  process  of  separation,  thei'e  can  be  no  necessity  for  amputating 
through  the  sound  pai-ts,  but  even  in  these  cases  there  are  cei-tain  objections  to 
leaving  the  dead  member  untouched.  So  large  a  decomposing  mass  creates  a  highly 
deleterious  atmosphere  in  the  immediate  neighboui-hood  of  the  patient,  and  the 
risk  of  pui'ulent  absorption  must  be  rememberetl.  Another  matei-ial  practical  diffi- 
culty is  that  nursing  is  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  shifting  the  patient's  position,  bed-sores  are  very  liable  to  occur.  The 
l)est  treatment  in  these  cases  is,  that  so  soon  as  the  thickness  of  the  limb  is  clearly 
dead,  and  the  line  of  demai-eition  formed,  the  offensive  member  should  be  removed, 
not  by  cutting  through  the  living  tissues,  but  by  carefully  separating  the  dead,  as 
high  as  practicable,  without  interfering  with  the  living  part.  In  this  way,  instead 
of  having  the  whole  of  the  dead  member  to  deal  with,  there  i-esults  a  naturally 
formed  stump,  on  the  surface  of  which  is  merely  a  layer  of  sloughing  tissue  an  inch  or 
two  in  thickness.  This  admits  of  comparatively  easy  treatment.  It  can  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  antiseptic  solutions  and  kept  thickly  covered  with  carbolised 
absorbent  cotton-wool,  or  other  suitable  dressing.  The  sloughs  on  the  surface 
ultimately  separate,  and  the  stump  will  cicatricise.  Frequently  in  these  circum- 
stances nature  forms  as  iiseful  and  sightly  a  stump  as  the  surgeon's  art  could  pi-o- 
duce,  while  in  the  event  of  its  being  conical,  a  futui-e  trimming  operation  can  be 
undertaken  under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

b.  Spontaneous  Gangrene. — ('  La  gangrene  symeti'ique  des  extremites,  Raynaud.) 
Under  this  heading  is  considered  a  form  of  gangrene  which,  as  regards  its  course  and 
symptoms,  has  something  in  common  both  with  embolic  and  senile  gangrene,  but  in 
which  careful  post-mortem  examination  shows  that  it  is  neither  due  to  a  clot  within 
the  vessel  nor  to  degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats.  Indeed,  pathological  research  has 
up  to  the  present  time  thrown  little  light  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
history  of  the  cases  and  clinical  observation  that  a  clue  can  he  found  to  the  cause  of 
the  disorder.  Thei'e  ai-e  a  number  of  young  people,  especially  girls,  who  suffer  from 
imperfect  cii'culation.  This  deficiency  seems  to  be  rather  due  to  want  of  power 
in  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  than  to  any  specific  disease,  and  it  shows  itself 
most  strongly  in  the  parts  furthest  removed  from  the  heart. 

The  individuals  affected  habitually  suffei-  from  cold  extremities — a  condition  not 
in  itself  incompatible  with  health}'  action  of  the  part,  but  which  is  very  lia])le  to 
cause  disorder  when  aggravated  by  any  cause  giving  rise  to  further  depression  acting 
either  generally  or  locally.  Thus  we  commonly  see  in  such  persons  that,  after  cold 
weather,  the  extremities  are  liable  to  chilblain — a  sui-e  indication  of  a  previously 
starved  circidation.  When  it  is  considered  how  extensive  is  the  surface  of  the  fingers, 
toes,  and  ears,  in  proportion  to  their  volume,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  much 
more  easily  they  are  influenced  Ijy  exposure  to  cold  than  other  parts.  It  is 
])rolmble,  therefore,  that  the  gangrene  in  some  of  these  cases  is  actually  determined 
by  the  repeated  exposure  to  cold  of  members  in  which  the  circulation  is  habitually 
at  a  minimum.  These  cases  have  much  analogy  to  gangrene  from  frost-bite,  though 
they  are  not  identical,  and  cannot  therefore  be  classed  in  the  same  category ;  for, 
while  in  the  one  the  pi-evious  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  is  by  iav  the 
larger  factor,  in  the  other  external  causes  are  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  result. 
In  some  instances  local  exposure  seems  to  play  no  part  in  causing  spontaneous 
gangrene,  and  it  results  from  some  sudden  tax  thrown  on  the  body  generally.  In 
the  case  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  depressing  influences  of  child-birth  left  in- 
sufficient power  to  nourish  the  extremities  in  which  circulation  was  habitually  weak. 
The  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Begg  of  Dundee. 

Mrs.  R.,  aged  21,  bad  been  prior  to  man-iage  a  domestic  servant,  living  well,  and 
piijoying  good  health.  For  some  years,  however,  slie  had  suffered  from  extreme  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  more  especially  her  hands,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer.     In  March 
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she  was  delivered  of  n  child  ;  the  labour  was  a  protracted  one,  and  she  subsequent!)'  remained 
in  a  weakly  condition,  not  obtaining  proper  nourishment.  She  had  recovered  sufficiently  to 
perform  her  household  duties,  when  one  day,  six  weeks  after  her  confinement,  she  was  seized 
with  an  itching  sensation  in  both  her  hands.  This  was  followed  by  slight  pain,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  noticed  the  tips  of  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  become  of  a  blue  colour.  Pre- 
vious to  this  there  had  appeared  a  blue  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  A  little  later  the  left 
foot  presented  a  similar  appearance,  then  the  right  hand,  the  right  foot,  and  finally  the 
lobules  of  the  ears  ;  the  blueness  always  commencing  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
gradually  ascending.  She  then  experienced  a  feeling  of  numbness  in  the  parts,  and  latterly 
pain  on  movement.  A  fortnight  later,  when  admitted  into  hospital,  on  the  top  of  the  nose 
thei'e  was  an  irregularly-shaped  black  patch  the  size  of  a  fourpemiy  piece,  hard  and  dry. 

The  fingers  of  both  hands  were  black,  dr^',  and  withered,  the  blackness  extending  to  two 
inches  above  the  metacarpal  phalangeal  joint,  Avhere  there  appeared  to  be  an  irregular  line  of 
demarcation  forming.  The  feet  were  of  a  dark  red  tinge  mingled  with  shades  of  a  darker 
hue,  the  toes  being  black.  The  disease  extended  to  three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  ankle- 
joint,  where  a  line  of  demarcation  was  forming.  The  gangrene  of  the  hands  was  dry,  that 
of  the  feet  moist.  Three  weeks  later,  the  gangrene  having  made  no  further  progress,  both 
legs  were  amputated  in  the  middle.  The  arteries  were  normal,  and  quite  pervious  as  far  as 
they  could  be  traced.  A  fortnight  later  the  hands  were  amputated  above  the  wrist.  The 
patient  made  a  most  excellent  recovery,  without  a  bad  symptom. 

Raynaud  mentions  many  similar  cases,  and  Solly  describes  at  length  a  case  of  a 
child  three  years  old,  who  had  suffered  from  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — There  is  almost  invariably  a  history  of  the  parts  having  been  liable 
to  chilblain,  or  to  becoming  white,  and  for  a  time  losing  their  sensibility  from  very 
slight  causes.  This  temporary  dying  away  of  the  fingers,  or  even  of  the  whole  hand, 
is  not  uncommon  in  yoiing  gii'ls,  the  circulation  after  a  while  again  becoming  com- 
pletely re-established.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  undei'stand  that  in  rare  and  extreme 
cases  such  a  condition  may  terminate  in  actual  gangrene.  Death  generally  commences 
at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  the  toes,  to  which  it  may  be  limited,  or  it  may  gradually 
advance  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  extremity.  The  fingers  become  dry  and 
shi'ivelled,  eventually  turning  black ;  in  the  toes  and  the  feet  the  gangrene  is  often 
of  a  moister  kind.  Tt  is  very  commonly  symmetrical,  attacking  the  corresponding 
parts  of  opposite  membei'S ;  hence  the  name  given  to  it  by  Raynaud.  It  excites 
remarkably  little  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  jDi'ognosis  is  generally 
favourable,  the  gangrene  eventually  limiting  itself  by  the  formation  of  a  liiie  of 
demarcation. 

Treatment. — The  principle  of  treatment  as  I'egards  the  gangrenoiTS  portion  should 
be  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  employed  in  embolic  gangrene.  The  disorder  being 
chiefly  due  to  genei-al  mal-nutrition,  the  best  food,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  stimulants, 
should  1)6  given,  while  opium  in  small  and  fi'ecjuently  rejieated  doses  is  a  valuable 
remedy. 

All  local  applications,  save  for  antiseptic  purposes,  must  be  avoided,  especially 
those  of  a  stimulating  nature,  Raynaud  mentioning  a  case  in  which  gangrene  rajjidly 
su])ervened  on  the  ajjplication  of  a  mustard  plaster  applied  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing the  stagnant  circulation.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  all  the  internal 
warmth  as  much  as  possible  by  wrapping  the  limb  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool ; 
the  method  of  doing  this  is  described  in  speaking  of  senile  gangrene. 

c.  Gangrene  from  Ergot. — No  essay  on  gangrene  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  gangrene  due  to  ei-got  of  rye.  Probably  owing  to  our  improved 
corn  supply,  it  is  not  now  met  with  in  this  countiy,  but  the  records  of  French  surgeons 
in  the  last  century  show  that  it  was  a  common  and  well-recognised  disease  in  some 
parts  of  the  Continent.  Thei'e  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  gangrene  mio-ht 
not  have  resulted  from  the  general  bad  qualities  of  the  rye  bread  in  particidar  years, 
or  whether  it  was  due  to  the  specific  influence  of  the  ergot  in  the  spoilt  corn. 

The  contraction  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre  through  ei-got  is  well  known.  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  gangrene  might  have  resulted  from  the  narrowing 
of  the  calibre  of  the  arteries  caused  by  the  constant  consumption  of  small  doses  of  ergot 
in  the  bread.  It  is  said  generally  to  have  attacked  men,  women  and  children 
escaping.  Its  course  and  symptoms  are  closely  allied  to  the  gangi-ene  we  have  just 
described. 
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Tn  the  records  of  surgeiy  there  is  pei'haps  nothing  more  remarkahlc  than  the 
account  given  by  Dr.  Woolaston  of  gangrene  snddenly  attacking  a  whole  family 
at  Wattisham  in  Suffolk.  The  family  consisted  of  a  labourer,  his  wife  and  six 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  15  years,  the  youngest  4  months.  Having  been 
previously  in  perfect  health,  the  whole  family  within  three  days  was  suddenly  seized 
with  gangrene.  Tlie  following  is  the  record  from  Woolaston's  letter  in  the  'Philoso- 
pliical  Transactions  '  in  1761. 

Motlier,  aged  40,  riglit  foot  off  at  the  ankle  ;  tlie  left  foot  moi-tified,  l:)ut  not  off. 

Mary,  aged  1.5,  one  leg  off  l)elow  tlie  knee  ;  the  other  gangrenous,  1)ut  not  yet  off. 

Elizaljeth,  aged  1 3,  both  legs  off  below  the  knees. 

Sarah,  aged  10,  one  foot  off  at  the  ankle. 

Robert,  aged  8,  both  legs  off  below  the  knees. 

Edward,  aged  4,  both  feet  off  at  the  ankle . 

Infant  died. 

The  father  had  only  two  fingers  aff'ected. 

In  the  careful  record  of  this  marvellous  attack,  there  is  nothing  that  points 
certainly  to  its  cause,  but  it  appears  very  probable  that  it  was  due  to  the  familj^ 
eating  bi-ead  made  of  some  diseased  corn. 

d.  Gangrene  in  Diabetes. — Persons  snffeiing  from  diabetes  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  inflammatory  disorders.  Occasionally  in  sneh  patients  a  foi'm  of  gangrene 
is  observed  somewhat  resembling  the  senile  vaiiety.  It  is  generally,  however,  moi'e 
rapid  in  its  action,  and  accompanied  by  a  considerable  amount  of  inflammation.  The 
following  case  was  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  by  Lize.  The  patient,  aged 
49,  suffered  fi'om  diabetes,  was  seized  with  aciitepain  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  toe.  In  a  shoit  time,  a  black  spot  was  noticed 
at  the  base  of  the  toe,  which  on  the  following  day  had  spread  considei-ably.  Dui-ing 
the  next  fortnight,  large  abscesses  foimed  about  the  foot,  the  parts  rapidly  becoming 
gangrenous,  the  patient  eventually  dying  from  septicaemia.  Demarquet  mentions  a 
case  in  which  he  froze  a  toe  for  the  removal  of  the  nail.  The  parts  became  gan- 
gxenous,  and  the  patient  died.  On  examination  of  the  urine,  it  was  foxind  to  con- 
tain sugar.  It  seems  very  probable  that  in  some  of  the  cases  described  as  senile 
gangi^ene,  the  I'eal  cause  is  diabetes,  but  has  been  overlooked.  Such  cases  will 
scarcely  admit  of  operative  intei'ference,  and  must  be  treated  on  the  lines  laid  down 
for  senile  gangrene. 

e.  Senile  Gangrene. — It  is  commonly  met  with  in  advanced  life,  though  at  times 
occuri-ing  in  those  who  are  compai'atively  young  in  yeai's,  but  constitutionally  old  fi'om 
hard  and  iii-egular  living.  It  usually  attacks  the  lower  limbs,  but  is  not  unknown 
in  the  upper.  One  of  the  leading  causes  of  this  form  of  gangrene  is  the  degenerative 
changes  in  the  arterial  sj^stem  ;  the  coats  of  the  vessels  losing  their  flexibility  and  the 
power  of  adapting  their  calibre  to  suit  the  various  changes  necessary  for  nutrition.  The 
condition  is  known  under  the  term  calcareous  degenei'ation,  a  full  description  of  which 
will  be  found  in  another  pai't  of  this  work.  According  to  the  obsei-vation  of  Brodie, 
there  is  a  condition  of  the  arteries  in  advanced  life,  other  than  calcareous  degene- 
ration, which  may  lead  to  gangi-ene.  He  says  that  he  has  dissected  the  vessels  in  a 
case  of  senile  gangrene  in  which  the  arteries  were  contracted  and  impei'vious,  but 
showed  no  sign  of  ossification — a  condition  he  thinks  best  explained  by  a  contrac- 
tion analogous  to  that  causing  permanent  stricture  in  the  ui'ethra  oi-  cesophagus. 
Such  degenerative  changes  in  the  vessels,  though  undoubtedly  a  piincipal  predisposing 
cause  of  the  affection,  ai'e  not  in  themselves  alone  responsible.  Those  who  have 
Ijeen  much  engaged  in  anatomical  studies  must  have  noticed  the  fi'ec|uency  with 
which  this  degeneration  affects  old  people.  On  the  other  hand,  senile  gangrene  is  a 
comparatively  rare  disorder.  A  weak  heart,  acting  in  combination  with  diseased 
vessels,  must  increase  the  liability  to  the  disease.  Notwithstanding  these  essential 
predisposing  causes,  the  actual  advent  of  the  gangrene  is  generally  ti'aceable  to  some 
local  injury.  Such  injury  may  be  of  exceedingly  trivial  nature;  the  scratch  of  a 
knife  whilst  cutting  a  corn,  the  irritation  of  a  lii'oken  blister,  or  the  I'ubbing  of  a  shoe 
aie  not  infrequently  the  du^ect  exciting  causes.  It  appears  as  if  the  tissues  have  just 
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sufficient  vitality  for  an  undisturbed  existence,  but  that  tliey  have  no  power  of  reserve 
to  I'epair  the  slightest  injury.  The  mischief  once  started,  progresses,  the  dead  portion 
gi-adually  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  living. 

It  is  as  if  the  vessels,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  their  coats,  lacked  the  power  of 
responding  to  an  inflammatory  stimulus,  and  were  thus  unable  to  supply  the  neces- 
saiy  amount  of  nuti-ition  to  enable  the  tissues  to  form  an  efiectual  barrier  against 
the  irritation  of  the  dead  part.  Thus  the  gangrene  progressively  advances,  until,  in 
fortunate  cases,  a  part  is  reached  in  which  the  lilood-supply  is  sufiicient  to  prevent  its 
further  extension.  If  the  patient  does  not  succumb  to  some  comphcation,  a  line  of 
demarcation  may  iiltiniately  be  established  :  a  favourite  spot  for  such  a  line  to  form 
is  (owing  to  the  free  anastomosis  in  the  neighbourhood)  just  below  the  joints.  Some- 
times the  gangrene  may  be  limited  to  the  toes.  If  it  pass  beyond  these,  the  ankle 
joint  or  about  four  inches  below  the  knee  is  a  likely  place  for  it  to  stop.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  gangrene  remains  stationary  for  a  while,  but  just  when  the 
sui'geon's  hopes  are  raised  that  a  line  of  demarcation  is  about  to  form,  the  disease 
once  more  shows  a  tendency  to  progress. 

Senile  gangrene  commonly  leads  to  a  fatal  termination,  for  it  is  merely  the 
expression  of  a  grave  arterial  degeneration.  Recovery,  however,  may  take  place, 
and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  patients  have  lived  in  good  health  for  many  years 
after  the  loss  of  portions  of  the  foot  from  the  disease.  The  danger  to  life  in  great 
measure  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  tissue  involved,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  the  toes,  the  prognosis  is  comparatively  hopeful. 

A  cabman,  aged  79,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  with  a  small 
perforating  ulcer  in  the  centre  of  the  heel.  It  was  a  little  larger  than  a  split  pea,  with  a  hard 
Avarty  edge.  The  pain  of  this  was  intolerable,  and  affected  the  whole  foot.  Complete  rest 
in  bed  for  a  month  neither  alleviated  the  pain  nor  healed  the  ulcer.  Seeing  the  hard  corn- 
like condition  of  the  edges  of  the  ulcei",  and  failing  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the 
disorder,  I  pared  away  its  indurated  margin.  This  slight  operation  was,  however,  sufficient 
to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  disease,  for  from  this  time  senile  gangrene  commenced  both 
round  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  and  in  the  toes,  and,  slowly  extending  for  some  months, 
eventually  involved  the  whole  foot.  After  remaining  stationary  for  a  while,  it  suddenly 
advanced,  rapidly  destroying  life. 

Symptoms. — When,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  starting  point  of  this  gangrene 
is  traceable  to  an  injury,  there  may  be  no  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  impending 
mortification.  However,  more  freqviently  it  has  been  observed  that,  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  actual  advent  of  gangrene,  evidence  of  mal-nuti'ition  has  been  manifested. 
The  muscles  of  the  limb  tire  with  very  slight  exertion  ;  there  is  a  sensation  of 
numbness  from  time  to  time  in  the  part ;  pain  is  frequent,  and  this  is  often  de- 
scribed by  the  patient  as  excruciating,  although  no  local  mischief  can  be  detected, 
except,  pei'haps,  a  slight  swelling  of  the  foot. 

The  gangrene  manifests  itself  by  a  small  dark  spot  with  a  narrow  red  zone  on 
the  outer  side  of  one  of  the  toes  or  foot ;  it  is  usually  very  painful,  but  there  is  little 
constitutional  disturbance.  The  whole  toe  slowly  becomes  involved,  turns  to  a  black 
colour,  and  has  a  tendency  to  shi'ink,  and  become  smaller.  As  the  gangrene 
advances,  there  is  a  tolerably  clearly  defined  line  between  the  dead  and  the  living, 
the  living  margin  being  marked  by  slight  swelling  and  inflammatory  redness. 
Indeed  the  appearance  is  much  that  of  a  true  line  of  demarcation,  but  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  disease  proves  the  falseness  of  the  supposition.  The  gangrene  gene- 
rally at  first  advances  very  slowly,  but  sometimes  it  acquii-es  suddenly  increased 
activity ;  for  instance,  it  may  for  some  months  have  been  slowly  advancing  from  the 
toes  to  the  foot,  producing  apjDarently  little  general  effect  on  the  constitution,  and 
then  suddenly  displaying  increased  activity,  it  rapidly  involves  the  whole  limb. 

Amputation  is  inadmissible  in  senile  gangrene,  for  not  only  does  it  fail  to  stop 
the  disease  if  still  progressing  ;  but,  even  if  performed  after  the  disease  has  become 
spontaneously  arrested,  it  is  liable  to  stai-t  mortification  in  the  stump.  The  soft  parts 
should  be  allowed  to  separate  by  themselves  till  the  bone  is  reached,  which  may  be 
cut  through  with  a  saw. 
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Supposing  gangrene  has  commenced,  or  is  still  making  progress,  and  that  all  active 
operative  treatment  is  inadmisjsible,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
limit  its  advance. 

In  the  first  place,  moist  applications,  especially  poultices,  such  as  are  frequently 
used,  should  be  strongly  condemned ;  it  being  necessary  to  nurse  with  the  utmost 
care  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  living  in  contact  with  the  dead  part ;  an  equable 
temperature  is  essential.  Covering  the  parts  with  a  poultice  produces  an  exactly 
opposite  result ;  it  means  that  the  part  is  constantly  exposed  to  a  changing  tempei'a- 
ture.  When  first  applied,  the  temperature  is  abnormally  raised  by  the  poultice, 
while  on  its  removal,  it  is  found  to  have  become  cold  and  clammy.  To  maintain  an 
even  temperature,  and  to  prevent  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  part,  nothing  answers 
better  than  wrapping  up  the  entire  limb  from  the  toes  to  the  groin  in  a  thick  layer 
of  cotton-wool.  Before  applying  this  to  the  limb  generally,  the  part  actually 
"■ancrenous  should  be  covered  with  lint,  well  sprinkled  with  dry  carbolate  of  lime,  over 
which  should  be  placed  a  thick  layer  of  charpie  to  absorb  any  discharge ;  around  the 
whole  of  this,  extending  to  the  groin,  cotton-wool  should  be  wrapped.  Unless  the 
dischart^e  be  very  profuse,  it  will  be  sufl&cient  to  examine  the  part  only  every  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  change  the  internal  dressing.  Having  thus  attended  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  even  temperatui'e,  the  positions  most  favourable  to  circulation 
should  be  encouraged  ;  the  foot  and  leg  being  slightly  elevated,  while  the  leg  is  partly 
bent  upon  the  thigh,  the  thigh  on  the  belly — a  position  which  admits  of  the  easiest 
circulation  through  the  main  vessels.  As  I'egards  the  geneiul  treatment,  diaigging 
the  patient  with  bark,  ammonia,  and  other  tonics,  and  forcing  upon  an  unwilling 
appetite  food  in  excess  of  the  digestive  power,  should  be  deprecated.  The  patient  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  a  moderate  and  nutritious  diet,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  absolute  i^est  in  bed  means  little  tisstie  change,  so  that  the  quantity  of  nutrition  ad- 
ministered should  be  less  rather  than  more  than  that  required  in  health.  Stimulants 
may  be  useful,  and  are  best  administered  in  the  form  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  good 
sound  wine.  No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  quantity,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  senile  gangrene  commonly  occurs  m  those  who  have  lived  freely ; 
therefore  it  might  not  be  wise  in  such  cases  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  stimulants 
to  which  the  patient  has  long  been  accustomed.  As  a  rule,  from  half  a  pint  to  a 
pint  of  good  wine  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Opium,  first  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  gangrene  by  Pott,  is  the  only  drug  that  experience  has  hitherto 
shown  to  be  of  real  value  in  senile  gangrene.  Brodie,  indeed,  sets  so  high  a  value 
upon  it  that  he  says  he  has  never  known  a  case  recover  without  its  use.  Whether 
its  action  extends  further  than  the  general  sedative  efiect  it  produces  upon  the  body, 
by  diminishing  pain,  is  doubtful.  It  may,  however,  have  some  more  direct  influence 
on  the  vascular  system.  Without  speculating  further  on  this  question,  the  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  points  to  its  value  in  gangrene.  It  may  be  administered  in  doses 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  to  commence  with,  and  gradually  increased.  Pott  recom- 
mended doses  of  two  grains  three  times  a  day ;  but  it  is  well,  at  least  at  the  outset, 
to  begin  with  smaller  doses,  which  can  be  increased  as  occasion  i-equires. 

CLASS   II.— GANGRENE   FROM   FROST-BITE. 

From  the  social  and  climatic  conditions  of  this  country,  gangrene  from  frost- 
bite is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  isolated  cases  presenting  themselves  from  time 
to  time  in  our  hospitals  afi"ord  but  limited  opportunities  for  its  study;  we  are 
therefore  chiefly  dependent  for  descriptions  of  the  disease  on  military  surgeons,  in 
whose  practice  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  extent  of  disaster  from  this  cause 
even  in  modern  campaigning,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  the  French 
army  before  Sebastopol  2,800  cases  occurred  in  two  nights,  and  of  this  number 
900  subsequently  died,  while  Larrey's  description  of  the  fearful  result  of  cold  during 
his  retreat  with  the  army  from  Moscow  is  perhaps  not  only  the  most  interesting, 
but  the  most  accurate,  description  of  this  accident  extant. 

Gangrene  from  cold  is  not  simply  due  to  the  freezing  of  the  tissues ;  for  it  is  well 
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known  that  portions  of  animal  tissue  may  be  completely  frozen  and  yet  retain  their 
vitality ;  but  this  freezing  can  only  be  borne  for  a  limited  time.  Short  of  actual 
freezing,  the  frequent  or  prolonged  exposure  may  result  in  death  of  a  part. 

Gangrene  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold  occurs  either  by  the  complete  loss  of 
vitality  of  the  part  at  once  as  the  direct  result  of  the  long-continued  stagnation  of 
the  blood,  or  from  a  genuine  inflammation  which  subsequently  ensues  in  the  part 
after  the  circulation  has  been  re-established. 

The  gangrene  may  be  either  of  the  moist  or  dry  variety.  When  the  result  of 
inflammatory  changes  subsequent  to  exposure,  it  is  commonly  of  the  moist  variety 
— the  limb  being  the  subject  of  venous  engorgement  at  the  time  of  its  death. 

The  diagnosis  in  frost-bite  between  suspended  animation  and  death  is  especially 
difficult.  Bilh'oth  records  two  cases  in  which  the  feet  were  dark  blue,  and  had 
lost  all  feeling,  and  in  which  the  prick  of  a  needle  was  followed  by  only  a  drop  of 
black  blood,  nevertheless  the  feet  recovered  and  only  a  few  toes  were  lost. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  impending  gangrene,  sudden  application  of  heat  to  the 
chilled  part  should  be  avoided,  warmth  being  slowly  restored  by  rubbing  gently 
with  oil.  Bergmann  strongly  advocates  the  suspending  of  the  limb  vertically,  thus 
facilitating  the  return  of  venous  blood,  and  obtained  excellent  results  from  this  plan 
of  treatment.  When  gangrene  is  clearly  established,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  parts 
to  separate  by  nature  ;  MacLeod  stating  that  during  the  Crimean  War,  '  the  removal 
of  bone  from  the  fingers  or  toes,  however  black  and  apparently  dead,  and  though  only 
attached  by  the  most  slender  connection,  was  certain  to  cause  a  great  amount  of 
irritation,  which  sometimes  became  alarming.'  Mr.  Coote  held  the  same  views, 
considering  '  that  a  surgical  operation  to  divide  even  the  smallest  band  was  found 
to  be  fraught  with  danger.' 

CLASS  III.— TRAUMATIC  GANGRENE. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  about  this  form  of  gangrene,  and  at  first  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  different  views  expressed  by  authors  as  to  the  course 
the  disease  runs,  and  its  necessary  treatment.  Larrey  taught,  and  many  siibse- 
quent  writers  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  that  such  gangrene,  although  started 
by  an  injury,  has  a  tendency  to  advance,  not  only  as  far  as  the  injury  itself,  but 
that,  spreading  onwards,  it  extends  to  the  trunk,  and  that  such  a  catastrophe  can 
only  be  averted  by  an  immediate  amputation.  Other  wiiters,  on  the  contrary, 
aflSrm  that  the  gangrene  has  a  tendency  to  limit  itself,  Vincent  going  so  far  as  to 
state  that  '  for  many  years  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  traumatic  gangrene  that  had 
failed  to  become  limited.' 

When  the  accurately  recorded  cases  of  the  older  writers  are  carefully  compared, 
the  cause  of  tliis  discrepancy  in  their  views  soon  becomes  apparent,  for  it  can  be  seen 
that  more  than  one  form  of  disease  perfectly  distinct  in  pathology  and  course  has 
been  described  under  the  common  heading  of  Traumatic  Gangrene. 

In  order  to  haA^e  a  clear  idea  of  traumatic  gangrene,  it  is  necessary  to  subdivide 
the  vai-ieties  of  this  disease,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  at  least  three  forms 
with  features  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  separate  consideration  ;  of  course  there 
will  be  many  which  can  scarcely  be  placed  under  any  of  these  separate  headings,  but 
for  which  an  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  extent  to  which  two  or  moi^e  causes 
combine  to  pi'oduce  the  phenomena. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  following  divisions  : — 
a.  Local  trau.matic  gangrene. 
6.  Spreading  traumatic  gangrene. 

L  From  cardiac  weakness  with  venous  thrombosis. 
2.  From  inflammatory  sepsis. 

a.  Local  Traumatic  Gangbene. — If  the  main  artery  and  vein  of  a  limb  be  occluded 
by  ligatiu-e,  the  par-ts  below,  being  suddenly  deprived  of  their  blood-supply,  will 
generally  die.  Such  a  death  is,  in  fact,  a  local  starvation.  It  is  limited  to  the  parts 
deprived  of  blood,  and  has  no  tendency  to  spread  to  the  parts  in  which  the  blood  is  still 
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cii'Piilating.  It  is  a  mechanical  death,  due  to  a  mechanical  cauFO.  Of  pi'ecisply 
similar  nature  may  be  the  death  of  a  limb  following  the  laceration  or  obliteration 
of  the  vessels  from  an  injury.  The  blood- supply  to  the  parts  below  is  simply 
cut  off  by  such  accident,  and  they  die  as  a  necessary  consec|uence.  Again,  suppcs- 
ing  the  whole  of  a  limb  were  crushed,  the  member  ceases  any  longer  to  be  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  body,  and  is  merely  retained  by  the  continuity  of  its  fibrous 
tissue.  It  is  as  completely  dead  as  if  it  had  been  actually  removed,  and  will  come 
under  the  ordinary  laws  of  decomposition. 

This  is  the  most  simple  form  in  which  traumatic  gangrene  is  observed.  It  is  the 
immediate  and  direct  consequence  of  the  injuiy,  and,  quite  independent  of  local  in- 
flammation or  previous  constitutional  conditions,  is  limited  to  the  part  deprived  of 
blood,  and  has  at  first  no  tendency  to  spread. 

Sometimes  an  injury  may  not  be  of  a  nature  so  severe  as  at  once  to  destroy  life, 
but  the  extravasation  of  blood  Avhich  takes  place  into  the  limb  may  after  a  while 
exercise  such  pressure  as  to  obstruct  the  venous  cii-culation,  producing  a  condition  of 
affairs  which,  in  combination  with  the  ruptured  ai'tery,  is  peculiarly  favoui-able  to 
gangrene. 

As  in  gangrene  the  direct  result  of  an  injury,  so  in  these  circumstances,  provided 
the  patient  be  of  sound  constitution  and  not  exposed  to  local  infection,  the  gangrene 
may  become  limited,  and  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  spread.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
limb  engorged  with  extra vasated  blood  forms  an  admirable  soil  for  the  propagation  of 
inflammatory  action,  and  should  any  jmrt  of  it  become  poisoned,  the  disease  is  likely 
to  spread  with  ease  along  the  planes  of  blood-extravasation  in  a  manner  to  be  sub- 
sequently described. 

If  a  part  be  so  severely  crushed  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  main  vessels, 
the  pai'ts  below  will  perish.  Such  an  accident  may  sometimes  occur,  notwithstanding 
the  integument  remaining  intact,  its  elasticity  and  toughness  causing  it  to  give  less 
readily  than  the  softer  parts  beneath. 

In  1835,  a  brewer's  servant  was  riding  asleep  on  the  shaft  of  a  dray  drawn  by  a  powerful 
team  of  horses,  when  passing-  through  a  turnpike  the  man's  legs  were  jammed  between  the 
dray  and  the  gate-post.  The  patient  was  immediately  brought  to  the  Hospital.  The  right 
leg  was  severely  injured,  the  left  appeared  simply  cold  and  without  sensation.  Vitality  had 
left  it,  and  after  amputation  it  was  found,  that  although  the  integument  was  entire,  every 
tissue  had  been  crushed  and  divided  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  popliteal  nerve  alone  main- 
tained its  continuity. 

A  far  less  severe  injury  than  this  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  killed  the 
limb. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  I'upture  of  the  main  artery  by  external  violence  may 
suffice  to  cause  mortification. 

In  a  case  occurring  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  a  young  man  was  walking  downhill 
by  the  side  of  a  waggon,  one  wheel  of  which  was  locked.  He  fell  down  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  thigh  under  the  fastened  Avheel.  In  this  position  he  was  dragged  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  the  wheel  did  not  pass  over  the  limb. 

"When  admitted  into  the  Hospital  half  an  hour  later,  he  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  with 
a  cold  moist  skin  and  a  feeble  pulse.     From  this  condition  he  soon  rallied. 

On  examination  of  the  injured  limb  there  was  a  superficial  wound  over  the  patella.  The 
foot  and  lower  part  of  the  right  leg  were  colder  than  those  of  the  opposite  side,  the  limb  was 
much  swollen,  the  tibials  had  ceased  to  pulsate.  On  the  following  day,  the  foot  and  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  leg  were  of  a  dull  red  colour,  fading  into  a  deep  yellow  three  inches  below 
the  knee.  The  foot  was  cold  and  quite  insensible,  the  loss  of  sensation  and  coldness  ceased 
just  below  the  livid  line.  From  the  knee  to  Poupart's  ligament  the  whole  thigh  was  greatly 
swollen,  hard,  tense,  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  After  careful  examination  no  thrill  or  piilsa- 
tiou  could  he  detected  in  any  part  of  the  swelling.  Fifty  hours  after  the  accident  the 
foot  had  become  much  darker,  was  distinctly  gangrenous,  and  the  swelling  of  the  thigh 
remained  unaltered.  The  patient  assented  to  amputation,  which  I  performed  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh.  On  examining  the  limb  after  amputation,  it  was  found  that  the  popliteal 
artery  was  completely  torn  across,  just  above  its  division.  The  swelling  of  the  thigh  was 
caused  by  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cellular  planes. 

The  gangrene  in  this  and  similar  cases  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  interruption  in 
continuity  of  the  main  artery,  otherwise  we  should  expect  more  frequently  to  have 
gangrene  after  the  ligature  of  a  vessel.    The  additional  factor  is  in  injury  to  the  main 
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vein,  or  in  extravasation  of  the  blood,  causing  swelling  of  the  limb  and  compression 
of  the  veins. 

As  already  mentioned,  after  ligature  of  a  vessel,  a  limb  is  generally  able  to  keep 
its  vitality  by  the  anastomosing  circulation,  provided  the  veins  be  not  obstructed  ; 
but  when  both  artery  and  vein  are  occluded  the  risk  of  gangrene  is  infinitely  gi-eater. 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital  with  a  fracture  of  the  lowei'  third 
of  the  femur.  The  fracture  was  put  up  with  an  outside  long  sphnt ;  hut,  notwithstanding 
extension,  the  limb  remained  shortened,  and  slightly  bent  at  the  knee.  The  next  day  it  was 
discovered  that  the  limb  was  livid,  cold,  and  insensible,  and  after  a  while  it  passed  into  a 
state  of  gangrene,  for  which  amputation  was  performed  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  the  accident  had  been  a  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of 
the  femur.  The  broad  expanded  end  of  the  upper  fragment  had  been  driven  backwards  into 
the  popliteal  space,  lifting  upwards,  and  pressing  backwards  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein, 
which  were  stretched  tightly  across  it,  like  the  strings  of  a  fiddle,  causing  such  complete 
obliteration  of  their  cavities,  that  water  injected  with  a  powerful  syringe  could  not  be  made 
to  pass  the  occluded  portion. 

Such  cases  illustrate  the  local  form  of  traumatic  gangrene  resulting  from  the 
direct  interference  of  the  blood-supply  caused  by  the  injury,  and  are  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  any  constitutional  conditions  or  hygienic  surroundings. 

Symptoms. — In  considering  the  symptoms  of  local  traumatic  gangrene,  they 
must  be  noted  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  If  the  injured  limb  be  examined  a 
few  hours  after  an  accident,  and  it  is  found  to  be  much  swollen,  cold,  and  numb,  and 
if  a  careful  search  fails  to  detect  pulsation  in  the  vessels  below  the  injury,  it  is  in  such 
a  low  vital  condition  that  fears  for  its  safety  may  well  be  roused.  Gangrene,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  necessarily  follows.  Coldness  in  the  limb  may  in  some  measure  be 
the  result  of  exposure,  while  the  absence  of  pulsation  may  indicate  a  general  condition 
of  shock.  In  such  an  early  stage,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  the  future,  which  in  no 
small  measure  is  detei-mined  by  the  treatment  of  the  patient. 

If  the  limb  be  slightly  raised  on  pillows,  if  it  be  carefully  covered  by  warm 
flannels  or  cotton- wool,  and  the  temperature  as  far  as  possible  maintained,  and  the 
patient  treated  with  all  the  gentleness  and  care  which  a  state  of  shock  demands,  in- 
cluding rest,  warmth,  and  moderate  stimulants,  it  may  happen  that,  as  the  heart's 
action  becomes  stronger,  warmth  may  again  return  to  the  limb,  and  pulsation  in  the 
distant  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  limb  in  this  condition  be  subject  to  the 
tight  pressure  of  splints,  oi',  worse  than  all,  that  of  a  circular  bandage,  and  if  no  care 
be  taken  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  it  is  easy  to  pass  the  boundary  line 
between  suspended  vitality  and  death,  when  fui"ther  changes  in  the  limb  take  place. 
The  nature  of  the  injury  may  be  so  grave  that  a  subsequent  examination  of  the 
parts  discloses  a  condition  in  which  no  possible  care  could  have  influenced  the  result, 
the  limb  being  doomed  from  the  moment  of  the  accident.  Since,  however,  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  observation  it  is  often  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  injury, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  should  be  treated  as  if  there  were  a  possibility 
of  saving  the  limb.  If,  notwithstanding  all  care,  on  the  following  day  the  limb  has 
become  colder,  and  the  sensation  is  still  further  impaired,  if  it  shows  a  tendency 
generally  to  become  swollen,  and  its  surface  assumes  a  dusky  red  or  leaden  hue,  and 
pressure  by  the  finger  indicates  stasis  in  the  capillary  vessels,  there  is  a  condition  of 
impending  gangrene  to  deal  with,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  another  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  is  declared  by  the  commencing  decomposition  of  the  part. 

Before  this  decomposition  actually  occurs,  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately  to 
judge  the  extent  of  the  gangrene  ;  for  there  is  often  a  brown  discoloration  extending 
considerably  beyond  the  part  really  dead,  which,  together  with  the  swelling,  produces 
a  deceptive  appearance.  An  emphysematous  ci-ackling  may  also  extend  a  consider- 
able distance  up  the  limb.  This  is  due  to  gas  evolved  in  the  part  already  dead,  which 
being  unable  readily  to  escape,  infiltrates  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances loss  of  sensibility,  as  determined  by  the  pi'ick  of  a  needle,  is  the  most 
reliable  guide  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 

The  late  Mr.  Coote  in  his  essay  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work  thus  describes  the 
appearance  : — '  The  skin  becomes  of  a  deeper  and  more  livid  hue,  and  here  and  there 
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patches  of  dusky  brown,  green,  or  Hue  mottle  the  surface.  The  cuticle  becomes 
loosened  and  lises  in  blisters.  The  temperatiu-e  falls,  and  the  discoloured  parts 
become  cold  and  insensible ;  the  colour  of  the  skin  becomes  deeper  and  blacker.  A 
thin  stinking  fluid  issues  fi'om  the  exposed  integuments,  and  gas  is  evolved  from  the 
decomposition  of  fluids  in  the  deeper  structures.  If  a  limb  which  has  untlergone  this 
change  be  cut  into,  the  deeper-seated  tissues  are  found  to  be  soft,  putrid,  and  rotten. 
They  are  soaked  in  a  thin  fetid  serum  mixed  with  bubbles  of  gas.  The  colour  varies 
from  ash  colour  to  brown,  and  the  tendons  retain  much  of  their  normal  appearance, 
except  that  when  handled  they  are  found  to  be  softer  than  natural.' 

h.  Spreading  Traumatic  Gangrene. — It  is  possible  to  recognise  two  distinct  forms 
of  spreading  gangrene  i-esulting  fi'om  injuiy  ;  in  the  one  the  disease  can  be  ti'aced  to 
pievious  weakness  in  the  circulatory  system,  the  injury  playing  but  a  secondary 
part ;  while  in  the  other,  local  causes  predominate,  but  yet  are  much  influenced  by 
the  previous  condition  of  the  patient's  health. 

1.  Spreading  Gangrene  from  Cardiac  Weakness  with  Yenous  Thrombosis. — 
This  form  of  gangrene,  due  to  pi-evious  weakness  in  the  circulatory  system,  is  of  the 
gravest  natui-e,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  conditions  beyond  the  conti-ol  of  surgery. 
It  attacks  those  who  prior  to  the  accident  have  been  suffeiing  from  a  weak  or  diseased 
condition  of  the  heart,  or  who  at  the  time  of  the  accident  have  received  gi-ave  internal 
injuries  to  the  thoracic  organs.  The  local  injury  itself  may  be  of  a  comparatively 
trifling  nature,  but  nevertheless  it  is  sufiicient  to  start  the  process,  and  should  be 
i-egarcled  as  the  determining  rather  than  the  chief  cause  of  the  gangrene. 

Post-mortem  observations  have  thi-own  much  light  on  these  cases  ;  for,  not  only 
have  they  disclosed  a  generally  impaii'ed  conelition  of  the  circulatory  system,  but 
have  shown  that  the  main  vein  of  the  affected  limb  is  genei-ally  occluded  by  a 
thrombus.  It  is  as  if  the  force  behind  had  been  insufficient  to  drive  the  venous  blood 
forward  at  such  a  rate  as  to  prevent  coagulation. 

This  coagulation  commences  immediately  behind  some  of  the  valves  within  the 
main  veins,  from  which  point  the  thrombus  extends. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  in  gangrene  of  the  lower  exti'omity  the  thrombus 
has  formed  about  the  valves  in' the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  vein.  Although  the  gan- 
grene directly  follows  venous  thrombosis,  for  the  true  cause  we  must  look  further,  and 
remember  that  thrombosis  alone  will  not  cause  gangrene.  The  formation  of  the  clot 
results  from  a  feeble  circulation,  being  still  further  reduced  by  the  local  effects  of  an 
injuiy.  This  di'eaded  form  of  gangi-ene  therefore  must  be  I'egai-ded  as  the  result  of 
venous  obstruction,  with  a  feeble  arterial  circulation,  while  the  injury  serves  as  the 
link  establishing  the  connection  of  the  one  as  the  consequence  of  the  other. 

It  usually  commences  on  the  second  or  third  day  following  the  injury,  and 
attacks  the  extremities  i-ather  than  the  wound  itself.  It  spreads  upwards  inch  by 
inch  with  alarming  rapidity,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty-fom-  hoxirs,  the  whole 
limb  may  be  involved.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  all  local  inflammatory  symptoms. 
The  limb  becomes  slightly  swollen,  and,  as  gangrene  proceeds,  it  turns  to  an  olive 
green  or  dark  leaden  colour.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  one  of  extreme 
vital  depression,  with  hurried  respiration,  a  rapid  ptilse,  and  if  the  gangrene  extend 
to  the  trunk,  death  inevitably  ensues. 

A  man  fell  down  a  lift  shoot,  and  when  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospitfil  was 
piift'ering  severely  from  shock.  There  was  a  fracture  in  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  and 
a  deep  lacerated  wound  on  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  some  of  the  ribs  were  broken,  and 
there  were  many  bruises  about  the  hack.  The  following  daj-,  after  passing  a  restless  night, 
be  complained  that  the  band  and  fingers  of  the  affected  arm,  which  had  heen  placed  in  lateral 
splints,  felt  numh.  The  next  morning,  the  hand  and  forearm,  as  high  as  the  elbow,  were 
gaugrenous,  and  of  a  dull  leaden  green  colour.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  130.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  gangrene  had  spread  considerably,  but  its  advance  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  redness  or  any  inflammatory  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  swelling. 
The  limb  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint.  At  the  pohit  of  section  the  axillary  artery 
was  pervious,  hut  the  vein  was  filled  with  clot.  He  remained  for  two  days  in  a  restless 
condition,  and  complained  of  great  pain  in  the  right  leg.  It  was  then  observed  that  this 
was  becoming  gangrenous,  and  in  thirty-six  liours  the  mortification  had  spread  half-way  up 
the  thigh.  During  this  time  the  pidse  was  rapid  and  scarcely  perceptible,  and  death  took 
place  a  few  hours  later. 
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The  post-mortem  examination  in  this  case  was  of  extreme  interest,  throwing  light 
upon  what  first  appeared  a  very  obscure  disease.  Upon  opening  the  chest,  the  pleurae 
of  both  sides  were  firmly  adherent  from  old  disease,  the  pericardium  also  was 
adherent ;  though  no  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  could  be  detected,  there  was 
a  considerable  deposit  of  fatty  tissue  about  and  between  its  muscular  fibres.  Five  of 
the  ribs  of  the  left  side  were  broken.  The  right  femoral  and  external  iliac  vein  were 
filled  with  a  firm  blood-clot.  These  appearances  supplied  a  ready  explanation  of  the 
gangi-ene,  the  thoracic  organs  showing  a  considerable  amount  of  previous  disease, 
and  the  severe  injury  to  the  chest- wall  doubtless  further  decreasing  the  power  of 
circulation.  These  causes,  acting  in  combination  with  local  injuries,  were  sufficient 
to  determine  the  clotting  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  afiected  limbs  and  the  conse- 
quent gangrene. 

2.  Spreading  Traumatic  Gangrene  from  inflammatory  Sepsis. — The  two 
forms  of  gangrene  following  an  injury  which  have  just  been  described  admit  of  a  com- 
paratively simple  pathological  explanation,  but  the  spreading  gangrene  from  inflam- 
mation is  a  more  complex  process.  The  virulence  of  some  specific  poison  m.ay  produce 
so  violent  an  inflammation  as  rapidly  to  desti'oy  the  vitality  of  the  part,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previously  healthy  condition  of  the  patient.  The  injury  in  such  cases,  however, 
plays  so  small  a  part,  that  it  seems  preferable  to  describe  this  form  under  the  separate 
heading  of  Acute  Gangrene  due  to  Specific  Infection. 

In  persons  of  vitiated  constitution,  such  as  is  produced  by  diabetes  or  alcohol, 
the  tissues  appear  to  resent  the  smallest  injury,  and  have  so  little  resisting  power, 
that  they  succumb  to  an  inflammatory  condition  which  in  the  healthy  would  produce 
a  merely  local  irritation ;  it  would  seem,  moreover,  as  if  the  tissues,  especially  when 
engorged  by  serum  or  extravasat3d  blood,  furnish  a  soil  peculiarly  favour-able  to  the 
germination  of  organisms  giving  rise  to  inflammatory  processes.  Thvis  it  is  to  a 
large  extent  persons  of  broken  constitution  who  furnish  examples  of  traumatic  inflam- 
matory gangrene. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  predisposing  causes  attributable  to  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  extra vasated  blood  in  the  limb,  the  actual  starting 
point  of  the  disease  is  the  inoculation  of  the  tissues  by  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition generated  in  the  wounded  part.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  considering  the  question  of  treatment. 

The  gangrenous  process  commencing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound  spreads 
upwards,  inch  by  inch,  into  the  infiltrated  tissue,  preceded  by  swelling  and  a  dusky 
zone  of  inflammation.  The  raised  temperature,  the  rapid  pulse,  together  with  other 
febrile  symptoms,  show  how  deeply  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  afiected 
by  the  process.  Thus,  as  the  gangrene  advances,  the  strength  of  the  patient  rapidly 
fails.  From  the  quick  manner  in  which  the  tissues  decompose,  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  time  of  their  death  they  are  already  infiltrated  with  organisms  causing  putrefac- 
tion, and  that  the  preceding  inflammation  is  due  to  the  morbid  material  successively 
invading  the  living  tissue,  which,  from  its  previous  state  of  nutrition,  is  quite  incapable 
of  forming  a  barrier  against  the  advancing  poison.  In  the  more  acute  forms  the 
symptoms  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  acute  gangrene  described  on  page  136 
and  need  not  be  here  further  considered.  The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the 
spreading  traumatic  gangrene  from  inflammatory  sepsis  : — 

A  patient,  aged  54,  of  intemperate  habits  and  broken  health,  was  admitted  into  the 
Stamford  Infirmary  under  Dr.  Newman,  four  days  after  an  injury  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand,  caused  by  a  cask  of  ale  rolling  upon  them.  On  admission  the 
hand  was  swollen  and  tense,  with,  both  surfaces  covered  with  large  bullae.  _  The  swelling 
extended  up  to  the  elbow,  and  on  the  following  day  much  serous  fluid  was  discharged  from 
the  bullag,  the  fingers  were  black,  and  the  cuticle  beginning  to  separate.^  There  was  severe 
constitutional  disturbance.  Two  days  later  he  was  found  to  have  a  rapidly  increasing  gan- 
grene. Within  six  hours  the  process  had  markedly  advanced,  and  reached  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  forearm.  The  man  was  delirious,  with  great  dyspncea  and  high  temperature. 
Dr.  Newman  amputated  the  arm  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  thhd,  the 
patient  slowly  recovered,  and  was  discharged  in  fair  general  health. 

Treatment. — In  considering  the  treatment  of  traumatic  gangrene,  the  main  ques- 
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tiou  is  that  of  amputation.  So  long  as  surgeons  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  traumatic  gangrene,  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
pi'opriety  of  amputating,  the  operation  being  regarded  by  some  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  life,  while  others  asserted  that  it  tended  to  hasten  a  fatal  issue.  In  an 
article  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  in  1872,  Mr.  Savory  draws  attention 
to  this  important  matter,  and  states,  as  a  result  of  extensive  experience,  his  belief 
that,  '  in  propoition  as  the  surgeon  can  faii-ly  estimate  the  relative  share  of  the 
factors  in  the  result,  or,  in  other  words,  determine  whether  the  mischief  is  due  more 
to  local  or  constitutional  causes,  will  an  operation  in  his  hands  prove  suc- 
cessful.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  but  the  real  difficulty 
lies  in  determining  the  part  p»layed  by  the  two  sets  of  causes.  An  endeavour  will 
be  made  to  clear  the  way  as  far  as  possible,  by  considering  first  the  cases  in  which 
amputation  should  not  be  undertaken,  and  subsequently  those  in  which  an  operation 
should  undoubtedly  be  perfoi-med. 

When  the  form  of  gangrene  occurs  which  has  been  described  on  page  133  and  the 
cause  of  which  is  due  to  defective  power  in  the  general  circulation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  an  immediate  operation  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  patient.  After  the 
venous  circulation  has  once  become  arrested,  the  wound  itself,  and  the  portion  of 
the  limb  already  dead,  play  no  part  in  causing  the  fui'ther  extension  of  the  gangrene. 
An  amputation,  therefore,  can  have  no  control  over  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
neither  increase  the  power  of  the  heart,  nor  clear  the  obstructed  veins,  while  the 
shock  of  the  operation  and  loss  of  blood  may  still  further  depress  the  patient's  vital 
[)0wers. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  part  warm,  in  a  position  to  favour  circu- 
lation, while  the  free  administration  of  opium  and  stimulants  may  husband  the 
streng-th  sufficiently  to  tide  over  the  crisis.  But  the  prognosis  is  extremely  un- 
favourable, nearly  all  the  cases  having  a  rapidly  fatal  termination. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  local  traumatic  gangrene  resulting  solely  from  severe 
injury,  the  part  should  be  removed  so  soon  as  there  are  unmistakable  signs  of 
its  death,  the  point  for  operation  being  selected  as  near  the  injured  part  as  sound 
tissue  can  be  obtained.  Notwithstanding  that  there  are  plenty  of  cases  recorded  in 
which  nature  limits  this  gangrene  to  the  part  actually  injured,  thei-e  is  no  necessity  to 
wait  for  a  line  of  demarcation  befoi-e  performing  the  operation.  Duiing  such  delay 
the  patient  is  in  danger  from  inflammatory  processes  being  started,  which  are 
liable  to  spread  along  the  tracks  of  extra vasated  blood,  and  the  advantage  of  an  ampu- 
tation through  healthy  tissue  is  lost.  Thus  far  has  been  considered  the  treatment 
of  the  two  varieties  of  gangrene  following  an  injury,  neither  of  which  result  from, 
nor  are  complicated  by,  inflammatory  processes.  The  one  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
constitutional  causes,  for  which  an  amputation  is  useless,  the  other  entu'ely  depen- 
dent on  the  local  injury  requiring  the  immediate  removal  of  the  limb. 

The  question  as  to  the  pi'opriety  of  amputating  for  sjDreading  traumatic  gangrene, 
the  result  of  inflammation,  is  more  complicated,  inasmuch  as  the  previous  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient,  and  local  causes,  each  play  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  event. 

Of  course  amputation  can  in  no  way  remedy  the  previous  constitutional  condition ; 
but,  if  performed  above  the  part  already  implicated,  it  can  in  all  cases,  for  the  time, 
cut  off  the  supply  of  the  infecting  material,  while  in  many  a  prompt  amputation  has 
permanently  arrested  the  disease.  Although,  unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  gangrenous  action  recommences  in  the  stump,  this  cannot  be  considered  as 
evidence  that  the  operation  was  ill  advised,  but  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
showing  that  it  had  been  too  long  delayed  to  prevent  the  general  infection  of  the 
limb. 

It  would  seem  pirobable,  from  the  light  of  modern  experience,  that,  by  strict 
antiseptic  precautions,  amputation  wounds,  even  in  the  worst  constitutions,  may  heal 
with  little,  if  any,  inflammatory  disturbance.  Yet  the  records  of  sur-gery  show  but 
too  clearly  that,  if  no  precautions  be  taken  to  guard  the  wounds  from  inoculation, 
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this  class  of  cases  are  specially  liable  to  be  followed  by  acute  inflammatory  action. 
The  deduction  from  this  seems  to  be  that,  even  in  the  most  unhealthy  tissue,  some 
local  infection  is  necessary  to  start  an  inflammatory  process.  Upon  this  theory, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  indication  for  treatment  was  to  remove  the  part 
already  implicated,  and  by  antiseptic  precautions  to  prevent  the  stump  from  being 
again  infected.  It  is  not,  however,  from  theory  alone  that  amputation  is  advocated, 
but  from  the  fact  that  innumerable  cases  of  spi'eading  gangrene  have  been  com- 
plet?ly  arrested  by  operation,  and  the  patient's  life  saved.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
this  form  of  inflammatory  traumatic  gangi-ene,  if  left  to  itself,  never  becomes  arrested, 
but  the  probability  of  its  doing  so,  and  the  chance  of  general  septic  infection,  have 
to  be  weighed  against  the  dangers  of  an  amputation.  The  general  experience  of 
surgeons  is  almost  universally  in  favour  of  amputation,  and  if  this  be  performed 
well  above  the  gangrenous  part,  so  soon  as  the  disease  is  recognised,  the  patient  will 
have  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 

CLASS   IV.— SPECIFIC    SEPTIC   GANGRENE. 

a.  Acute  Inflammatorv  Gangrene. — The  gangrene  which  results  from  acute 
violent  inflammation  following  upon  the  inoculation  of  some  septic  material  difi'ers 
in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  the  traumatic  gangrene  just  described.  In  one 
sense  it  is  traumatic,  for  it  follows  upon  a  wound,  but  yet  the  wound  is  not  the  real 
cause,  but  merely  provides  the  means  by  which  some  subtle  poison  obtains  admission. 
The  previous  constitutional  condition  plays  little  part  in  the  cause ;  the  strong 
and  vigorous  have  doubtless  a  better  chance  of  recovery,  though  they  are  as  prone 
to  be  attacked  as  the  weak  and  sickly.  There  are  certain  substances  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  tissues,  act  as  violent  poisons  upon  the  parts  within  their 
influence.  The  nature  of  this  material  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  present  in  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  from  septicsemia,  or  kindred  affections,  and  it  seems  highly 
probable,  from  recent  research,  that  it  is  either  due  to  minute  organisms  (bacteria), 
or  to  some  chemical  material  produced  by  their  germination.  Judging  from  the 
symptoms  following  inoculation,  the  effect  of  this  poison  must  be  closely  allied  to 
that  produced  by  the  bite  or  sting  of  certain  venomous  reptiles  or  insects. 

Experiments  upon  animals  show  that  gangrene  of  the  part  frequently  follows 
viper  bites.  Brodie  mentions  a  case  in  which,  a  few  hours  after  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
snake on  the  finger,  the  arm  became  swollen,  and  assumed  a  purple  colour,  the 
affected  part  subsequently  becoming  gangrenous.  The  two  following  cases,  brought 
forward  on  the  same  evening  at  the  Clinical  Society,  serve  as  admirable  examples  of 
acute  inflammatory  gangrene  following  septic  inoculation. 

A  nurse  when  laying  out  the  body  of  a  lady  who  had  died  of  acute  puerperal  septicaemia, 
pricked  her  thumb  with  a  pin;  she  applied  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  puncture ;  the  next  day  the 
hand  was  swollen  and  painful.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  admitted  into  University  College 
Hospital,  the  whole  arm  was  swollen  and  tense.  Two  incisions  were  made  ;  on  the  following 
day  the  hand  and  forearm  had  mortified.  At  first  the  gangrene  seemed  limited  to  the 
forearm,  and  the  swelling  of  the  upper  arm  decreased  for  a  few  hours ;  but,  a  relapse  takuig 
place,  Mr.  Heath  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint.     The  patient  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

E.  T.,  aged  42,  a  steady  hard-working  man,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  on  November  19,  1880.  A  fortnight  previously,  when  working  at  turf-cutting,  he 
pricked  his  thumb  with  a  piece  of  gorse.  Eight  days  later,  having  felt  little  pain  in  the 
meantime,  he  had  a  severe  rigor.  The  next  day  the  hall  of  the  thumb  commenced  to  swell, 
and  was  painful.  During  the  next  four  days,  the  swelling  extended  into  the  palm,  and  the 
pain  becoming  very  intense,  he  sought  relief  at  the  Hospital. 

On  admission  the  hand  and  fingers  were  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  greatly  swollen,  the  skin 
being  very  tense  and  hard.  There  was  no  sensation  in  the  fingers,  the  swelling  extending  as 
high  as  the  elbow.  The  parts  about  the  wrist  were  of  a  deep  red  colour,  passing  into  a 
brighter  red,  which  extended  half-way  up  the  forearm.  The  rest  of  the  swollen  part  was  not 
altered  in  colour.  Temperature  100°,  pulse  96,  pain  very  intense,  and  entirely  preventing 
sleep.     A  limited  incision  into  the  hand  let  out  only  a  small  quantity  of  dark  blood. 

The  next  day  the  pain  still  continuing  very  severe,  and  the  swelling  increasing,  incisions 
were  made  into  the  forearm.  That  night  he  had  no  sleep,  was  restless  and  delirious.  The 
following  morning  there  was  great  prostration.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  120  and  scarcely 
perceptible.  He  could  only  with  difficulty  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  tossing  from  side  to  side. 
The  swelling  had  now  extended  to  the  axilla,  with  some  emphysematous  cracMing  of  the 
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subcutaneous  tissue.  The  forearm  as  fav  as  the  elbow,  which  was  swollen  to  douljle  its 
natural  size,  was  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  incisions  made  on  the  previous  da}-  gaped  widely. 
The  hand  and  lower  third  of  the  forearm  were  quite  black,  with  a  hiohly  fcetid  odour,  the 
mortitication  appearing  to  be  rapidly  advancing.  After  consultation,  the  arm  was  amputated 
at  the  shoulder,  the  cut  parts  being  infiltrated  with  serum. 

On  November  23,  the  day  after  the  amputation,  the  condition  of  the  patient  quite  altered  ; 
he  had  some  hours  of  quiet  sleep,  the  pulse  had  fallen  to  90,  and  was  of  fair  A'olume.  He 
e.\pressed  hiniself  as  immensely  relieved,  and  entirelj'  free  from  pain.  He  continued  to 
progress  favourably  until  the  25th,  when  there  was  some  slight  swellhig  of  the  flaps,  and 
the  discharge  was  noticed  to  be  oiTensive.  On  the  2yth  the  patient  complained  of  pain 
hi  the  neck,  but  the  stump  still  remained  fairly  healthy.  Three  days  later  an  abscess  contain- 
ing 3  ozs.  of  pus  was  opened  in  the  neck.  During  the  next  four  days,  there  was  little  change 
in  his  condition,  but  on  December  5  (the  13th  day  after  amputation)  he  had  a  severe  rigor. 
The  whole  face  and  side  of  the  neck  became  much  swollen.  The  swelling  was  not  red,  but 
felt  hard  and  brawny.  On  the  7th  an  incision  was  made  into  the  swelling,  but  no  pus  was 
found ;  during  the  next  two  days  the  swelling  increased.  Blood  and  albumen  appeared  in 
the  urine.  On  the  9th,  black  spots  appeared  about  the  face,  and  the  next  morning  the  whole 
face  was  in  a  horrid  condition,  hlack  and  gangrenous,  death  taking  place  during  a  spasm  of 
dyspnoea. 

These  cases  serve  as  admirable  illustrations  of  an  actite  and  violent  inflamma- 
tion passing  into  gangrene.  It  is  impossible  to  allow  that  any  previous  condition  of 
the  constitution  was  the  cause  of  such  violent  action,  the  sufferers,  especially  the 
latter,  being  previously  perfectly  strong  and  healthy. 

How  far  in  a  pathological  sense  it  may  be  possible  to  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  this  acute  inflammatory  gangi'ene,  and  the  two  forms  desei'ibed  as  ti-aumatic 
spreading  gangrene  and  hospital  gangrene  (acute  form),  is  doubtful.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  disease,  and  the  class  of  persons  affected,  give  the  cases 
sufiicient  clinical  characteristics  to  justify  their  being  considered  under  separate 
headings. 

Si/tnptoms. — Having  described  the  cases  in  so  much  detail,  it  is  now  merely  neces- 
sary to  shortly  recapitulate  the  prominent  symptoms.  The  onset  of  the  disease  closely 
resembles  what  is  observed  in  ordinary  cases  of  septic  infection,  genei'ally  commencing 
with  a  rigor,  followed  by  intense  smarting  pain  at  the  affected  part ;  the  part  soon 
becomes  much  swollen,  hard,  and  brawny,  and  assvimes  a  dark  red  colour  from  the 
capillary  congestion.  In  the  course  of  time,  varying  fi'om  a  few  hours  to  as  many 
days,  the  tissues  nearest  the  centre  of  the  primary  inflammation  become  of  a  dai'k 
violet  or  black  colour,  with  fcetid  odour,  lose  their  sensibility,  and  commence  quickly 
to  decompose.  The  decomposition  is  often  so  rapid  as  to  appear  nearly  simultaneous 
with  the  death  of  the  part.  In  the  meantime,  the  limb,  for  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  gangrened  portion,  is  in  a  condition  resembling  that  of  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  into  the  lower  portion  of  which  the  gangrene  rapidly  extends,  while  in 
the  upper  portion  the  inflammation  advances  towards  the  trunk.  The  pain  and 
mental  distress  are  extreme,  and  the  pulse,  at  first  hard  and  strong,  soon  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble ;  the  strength  quickly  failing,  the  sufferer  almost  certainly  dies, 
within  a  few  days  at  the  most  of  the  onset  of  the  disease,  unless  a  timely  interference 
be  resorted  to. 

Treatment. — The  gravest  question  that  arises  in  acute  spreading  gangrene  is 
whether  an  amputation  can  afibrxl  any  prospect  of  relief. 

It  has  seldom  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  more  marvellous  effect  upon  the  patient's 
condition  than  followed  upon  the  amputation  in  the  case  of  E.  T.  In  the  houi'S 
preceding  the  amputation  the  patient  was  in  a  semi-delirious  state,  tossing  from  side 
to  side  in  bed;  a  rapid  pulse,  a  high  temperature,  a  huri'ied  respiration — in  a  state, 
in  fact,  in  which  one  hourly  expects  a  condition  of  prostration  and  death  to  set  in. 
A  few  hours  after  the  operation  the  pulse  had  fallen  by  forty  beats,  the  respiration 
was  about  one  half,  with  a  temperature  lowered  by  sevei'al  degrees,  and,  above  all,  the 
patient  had  fallen  into  a  peaceful  quiet  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  after  many  houi'S, 
with  a  complete  absence  of  pain,  perfectly  conscious,  and  with  a  desire  for  food. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  relief  was  only  tempoi-ary  ;  foi-  although  this  quies- 
cent state  continued  till  the  thirteenth  day,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
patient  would  I'ecover,  he  was  again  seized  with  a  rigor  and  febrile  symptoms. 
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Let  the  termination  of  this  case  be  contrasted  with  Mr.  Heath's.  In  l^oth 
instances  the  immediate  rehef  of  bad  symptoms  was  i-emarkable  after  amputation. 
In  the  one  case  the  relief  was  permanent,  and  the  patient  lived  ;  in  the  other  it  was 
temporary,  and  the  patient  died.  Such  a  difference  in  the  result  might  be  explained 
in  the  constitutional  tendency  of  each  patient ;  but  yet  there  is  difficulty  in  not 
believing  that  the  conditions  would  have  been  changed  had  the  amputation  been 
perfoi'med  early  in  the  former  case,  and  late  in  the  latter. 

In  Mr.  Heath's  patient,  the  local  poison  was  removed  before  secondary  infection 
had  taken  place. 

In  the  case  of  E.  T.,  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  decomposing  member,  and  subsided  to 
a  gi-eat  extent  on  its  removal,  and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  was 
thei'eby  placed  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances  to  contend  with  the 
general  pysemic  condition,  had  such  infection  already  taken  place.  The  problem 
Under  consideration  is,  whether  the  chances  of  life  to  the  patient  are  increased  by 
an  amputation.  On  the  one  side  we  have  a  rapidly  progressive  disease,  which  must 
almost  inevitably  destroy  the  j)atient  by  its  advance  ;  on  the  other  a  remedy  which 
at  the  worst  can  only  accelerate  death  by  a  few  hours,  while  occasionally  it  has  been 
the  means  of  completely  relieving  the  patient.  Of  course,  if  the  sufferer  be  obviously 
dying  of  general  infection  of  the  system,  it  is  too  late  for  any  operation  to  be  under- 
taken; but,  if  the  patient  be  not  in  a  state  of  collapse,  amputation  is  imperatively 
demanded  ;  and  the  chance  of  recovery  depends  upon  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
operation  is  pei formed  after  the  natui'e  of  the  disease  be  recognised.  If  the  hand 
and  forearm  be  affected,  an  amputation  just  short  of  the  shoulder-joint  is  a  less  for- 
midable operation  than  through  the  joint  itself;  while,  if  gangrene  attack  the  lower 
extremity,  an  amputation  high  up  in  the  thigh  may  be  undertaken.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  patient  in  acute  spreading  gangrene,  amputation 
at  the  hip-joint  is  too  severe  an  operation  to  be  entertained.  If  amputation  be 
refused,  some  sui'geons  have  believed  benefit  to  follow  free  incisions  of  the  inflamed 
tissue. 

h.  Hospital  Gangrene. — Closely  allied  to  the  acute  inflammatory  gangrene  just 
described  is  a  highly  contagious  form  of  disease  which  has  been  variously  termed 
gangrenosa  contagiosa,  pourriture,  hospital  gangrene. 

Owing  to  the  improved  sanitaiy  and  hygienic  conditions  of  our  civil  hospitals, 
this  form  of  gangrene  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  former  days,  and  is  seldom  met 
with  in  civil  practice.  Single  cases  may,  however,  occur  from  time  to  time  ;  or  the 
disease  may  occasionally  assume  an  epidemic  form.  The  contagious  nature  of  this 
disease  has  been  established  beyond  all  doubt.  Not  only  are  there  innumerable 
instances  of  its  spread  by  contact  from  one  patient  to  another,  but  frequently  by 
direct  inoculation  from  the  sufierer  to  the  attendant.  Pouteau  describes  his  own 
case,  in  which  he  contracted  the  disease  by  pricking  the  finger.  Olivier  inoculated 
hiiDself  on  the  deltoid,  the  disease  showing  itself  on  the  third  day  from  the  injury. 

Although  opportunities  have  not  yet  occurred  of  demonstrating  the  nature  of  the 
contagious  principle,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  without  observation  the 
remarkable  experiments  of  Koch,  who  succeeded  in  inoculating  with  unerring 
certainty  rabbits  and  mice  with  a  foi'm  of  gangrene  closely  analogous  to  that  under 
consideration. 

His  experiments  point  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gangrene  is  due  to  minute 
microccocci,  which  by  themselves,  or  by  the  acrid  product  of  fermentation,  caused  by 
their  presence,  are  the  cause  of  the  pi-ogressive  destruction  of  the  tissue.  The 
organism  present  consists  of  minute  microccocci,  which  rapidly  increases  by  the 
regiilar  formation  of  chains.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  present  in  the  blood,  for 
they  cannot  be  transmitted  by  blood  inoculation.  The  inoculation  from  point 
to  point  acts  with  unerring  certainty.  The  point  of  a  perfectly  clean  knife  was 
merely  brought  in  contact  with  the  spreading  gangrene,  and  when,  with  this  knife, 
another  animal  was  immediately  inoculated,  the  disease  was  transmitted  on  every 
occasion. 
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Koch's  conclusion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  organisms  act  is  that,  intro- 
duced by  inoculation  into  animal  tissue,  they  multiply,  and  as  a  part  of  the  process 
excrete  soluble  substances,  which  get  into  the  surrounding  tissue  by  diftusion. 
When  greatly  concentrated,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  micrococci,  this  product 
has  deleterious  action  on  the  cells,  which  causes  them  to  pei-ish  and  finally  to  disap- 
pear. As  a  greater  distance  is  reached  from  the  centre  of  the  poison  it  becomes 
more  dilute,  only  producing  inflammation  and  accumulation  of  lym])h-corpusc]es. 

The  virulence  of  hospital  gangrene  varies  to  such  a  remarkable  extent  that  at 
first  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  organism  acting  in  each  case.  At 
times  it  produces  a  superficial,  slowly  extending  ulceration,  curable  by  simple  local 
means.     At  others  it  shows  a  virulence  almost  incredible. 

Larrey  talks  of  its  extending  from  the  extremities  to  the  trunk,  and  causing  death 
in  six  hours,  while  Gallour,  in  his  memoir  on  the  subject,  says  that  in  a  single  ship 
sixty  bodies  were  thrown  overboard  during  a  passage  of  thirty-six  hours. 

That  such  virulence  is  not  entirely  or  even  principally  due  to  previous  constitu- 
tional deterioration,  from  hardships  undergone  by  theafiected  men,  seems  clear  ;  for  in 
different  hospitals  in  the  same  country  and  campaign  the  character  of  the  disease 
A'aries  much  in  intensity. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  virulence  of  these  epidemic  diseases  are  still  subject 
to  experimental  investigation,  and  at  present  the  data  are  scai'cely  sufiicient  to  allow 
of  positive  statements.  It,  however,  appears  certain  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Greenfield,  and  others,  that  the  virulence  of  a  contagious  poison  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  medium  through  which  successive  generations  of  micrococci  are  bred. 

iSymjjtoms. — These  are  best  considered  by  dealing  separately  with  the  two  most 
common  forms  in  which  the  disease  is  met  with.  There  is  the  acute  form,  bearing 
close  analogy  to  the  inflammatory  spreading  gangrene,  and  the  more  chronic  variety, 
usually  described  as  the  ulcerative  form  or  partaking  of  a  phagedsenic  nature.  In 
describing  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  we  take  advantage  of  the  admirable  descrip- 
tion given  by  Macleod,  in  his  memoir  on  the  surgery  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  He 
says  : — '  In  relating  one  case  I  relate  all.  During  the  night  pi^evious  to  death  the 
patient  was  restless,  but  did  not  complain  of  any  particular  uneasiness.  At  the 
morning  visit  the  expression  seemed  unaccountably  anxious,  and  the  pulse  was 
slightly  raised.  The  skin  was  moist,  and  the  tongue  clean.  By  this  time  the 
stump  felt,  as  the  patient  expressed  it,  heavy  like  lead,  and  a  burning  stinging  pain 
had  begun  to  shoot  through  it.  On  removing  the  dressings,  the  stump  was  found 
swollen  and  hard,  and  the  discharge  had  become  thin,  gleety,  coloured  with  blood, 
and  having  masses  like  gruel  occasionally  mixed  with  it.  A  few  hours  aftei-wards 
the  limb  would  be  greatly  swollen,  the  skin  tense  and  white,  and  marked  along  its 
edge  by  prominent  blue  veins.  The  cut  edges  of  the  stump  looked  like  pork. 
Acute  pain  was  felt.' 

Mr.  Macleod  then  says  : — '  The  constitution  by  this  time  had  begun  to  sympathise. 
The  cold  sweat  which  broke  out  all  over  the  body,  the  ii-ritable  stomach,  and 
the  weak,  frequent,  and  failing  pulse,  were  but  indications  of  approaching  disso- 
lution. The  respii-ation  became  short  and  hurried,  giving  evidence  of  the  gi'eat 
oppression  of  which  the  patient  so  much  complained.  The  heart's  action  gradually 
and  surely  got  weaker,  till  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  from  the  first  bad  symp- 
tom, death  I'elieved  him  from  his  sufferings.  Post-mortem  examination,  instituted 
shortly  after  death,  showed  the  tissues  of  the  limb,  and  in  many  cases  those  of  the 
internal  organs  also,  to  be  filled  with  gas,  and  loaded  with  serous  fluid.  The  vessels 
leading  from  the  stump  were  healthy,  and  in  only  one  case  had  there  been  any  actual 
mortification,  previous  to  death.'  After  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  in  September,  the 
same  form  of  disease  again  apj)eaved,  especially  among  the  Russians,  and  was  so 
deadly,  that  in  no  case  which  Coote  could  hear  of  did  recovery  follow. 

Dr.  Hennen's  account  of  hospital  gangrene  as  it  appeared  in  the  Peninsula, 
during  the  war  with  the  French,  corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
the  above  : — '  Let  us  suppose  that  our  wounded  have  all  been  going  on  well  for  seve- 
ral days,  when  suddenly  one  of  our  promising  patients  complains  of  severe  paia 
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in  his  head  and  eyes,  and  particular  tightness  about  the  forehead,  loss  of  sloep  and 
want  of  appetite ;  and  that  these  feelings  are  accompanied  with  quickness  of 
pulse,  and  other  symptoms  of  fever  ;  his  wound,  which  had  been  healthy  and  granu- 
lating, at  once  becomes  tumid,  dry  and  painful,  losing  its  florid  colour,  and  assuming 
a  dry  and  glossy  coat.  This  is  a  description  of  the  first  stage  of  our  Bilboa  Hospital 
gangrene.  If  this  incipient  stage  were  overlooked,  the  febrile  symptoms  soon  be- 
came aggravated ;  the  skin  around  the  sore  assumed  a  higher  florid  colour,  which 
shortly  became  darker,  then  bluish,  and  at  last  black,  with  a  disposition  to  vesicate, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  limb  betrayed  a  tendency  to  oedema. 

'  A.11  these  threatening  appearances  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  this 
period  the  wound,  whatever  might  have  been  its  regular  shape,  soon  assumed  the  cir- 
cular form.  The  sore  now  acquired  hard,  prominent,  rugged  edges,  giving  it  a  cup- 
like appearance,  with  particular  points  of  the  lip  of  a  dirt-yellow  hue  ;  while  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  was  lined  with  a  flabby  blackish  slough.  The  discharge  in  this 
second  stage  became  dark-coloured  and  foetid,  and  the  pain  extremely  poignant.' 

Ulcerative  foem  of  Hospital  Gangrene. — Legouest  gives  the  following  de- 
scription : — '  The  ulcerous  form  consists  of  a  little  excavation  hollowed  out  like  a 
goblet,  with  raised  edges  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  wound,  filled  with 
a  brownish  coloured  and  tenacious  ichor.  Several  ulcerations  may  develop  them- 
selves simultaneously  in  the  same  wound.  They  extend  on  the  surface  and  deeper 
down,  destroying  the  granulations  and  giving  place  to  an  abundant  secretion  of 
ichorous  liquid. 

'  The  union  of  several  ulcerations  accelerates  the  march  of  the  disease,  which  does 
not  fail  to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  the  suppuiution  of  which  is  sup- 
pressed, and  is  replaced  by  a  foetid  liquid  coloured  black  by  the  blood. 

'  Delpech  and  other  surgeons  have  seen  the  ulceration  extend  on  one  side  of  the 
wound,  while  on  the  other  the  healing  process  takes  place.  We  have  never  been, 
able  to  verify  this  double  phenomenon,  and  we  have  observed  that  the  process  of  heal- 
ing is  arrested  in  gangerous  wounds  ;  the  granulations,  even  if  they  are  not  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  lose  their  vermilion  colour,  become  livid  and  bleed  easily.' 

The  following  case  occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  patient  was  a 
boy  who  had  lost  about  a  square  inch  of  skin  from  the  back  of  his  hand  from  an 
accident.  The  wound  at  first  appeared  to  be  granulating  healthily,  but  after  the 
tenth  day  the  appearances  changed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  circular  ulcer  rapidly  spreading  ;  the  edges  were  raised  and  slightly 
undermined,  and  the  surrounding  skin  tender  and  oedematous.  The  ulceration 
extended  rapidly  on  the  surface,  and  more  slowly  towards  the  deeper  parts.  The 
surface  was  covered  with  a  thin  ichorous  secretion,  very  foetid.  A  stinging  pain 
was  experienced.  Notwithstanding  poulticing,  the  ulceration  rapidly  increased,  but 
was  completely  stopped  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid.  The  constitutional 
symptoms  in  this  case  were  very  slight.  One  attack  of  this  disease  does  not  prevent 
a  second,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  its  being  caught  a  second  time,  after 
it  has  been  completely  cured.  It  affects  wounds  at  any  period  after  the  second 
or  third  day,  even  when  granulation  is  nearly  complete.  In  its  milder  or  ulcera- 
tive form  the  period  of  incubation  appears  to  be  about  two  days. 

Treatment. — Seeing  the  two  distinct  forms  of  disease  which  we  have  described 
under  the  bead  of  Hospital  Gangrene,  the  one  a  slowly  progressive  local  ulceration, 
the  other  a  disease  so  virulent  as  to  cause  rapid  putrefaction  of  an  entire  limb,  it  is 
obvious  that  both  forms  do  not  admit  of  treatment  on  one  plan. 

Considering  the  highly  contagious  nature  of  these  disorders,  ventilation  and 
isolation  are  of  primary  importance ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  generally  under  the 
circumstances  when  isolation  is  impracticable,  svrch  as  in  military  campaigning,  that 
the  worst  forms  of  gangi'ene  appear.  A  Ithough  it  may  not  be  possible  to  isolate  patients, 
it  is  genei'ally  practicable  to  protect  the  wounds  from  inoculation  ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  various  forms  of  antiseptic  dressing  fulfil  the  indications  required,  the 
wound  itself  being  thus  protected  to  a  great  extent  from  chance  inoculation,  while  the 
cleanliness  of  the  system  of  dressing  greatly  diminishes  the  i-isk  of  contagion  being 
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conveyed  by  the  dressers  of  the  case.  "When,  however,  the  disease  is  actually  estab- 
lished, it  is  probable  that  any  treatment  in  the  most  acute  cases  would  be  unavailing. 
If  means  could  betaken  to  prevent  the  subsequent  inoculation  of  the  stump,  and  imme- 
diate amputation,  as  high  above  the  infected  pait  as  possible,  were  resorted  to,  it  is 
possible  the  disease  might  be  arrested.  The  milder  or  ulcerative  forms  of  the  disease 
readily  jield  to  treatment.  It  is  probable  that,  as  in  phagedfena,  the  keeping  of  the 
idcerating  surface  from  six  to  eight  hours  at  a  time  under  water  might  be  sufficient 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  ISTitric  acid  is  a  powerful,  though  sure,  means  of 
destroying  the  active  principle.  The  parts  should  be  as  far  as  possible  cleansed  from 
slough  and  debi-is,  and  then  tnoroughly  dried  with  blotting-paper.  The  whole  wound 
should  be  thoroughly  swabbed  over  with  fuming  nitric  acid  by  means  of  a  glass 
brush.  After  allowing  the  acid  to  i-emain  a  few  seconds,  the  part  must  be  washed  in  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda..  This  in  a  great  measure  relieves  the  after  pain,  and 
])revents  the  acid  eating  too  deeply.  One  or  more  subsequent  applications  may  be 
I'equii'ed  for  any  portion  of  the  disease  which  may  prove  to  have  escaped  destruction 
on  the  first  occasion. 

It  commonly  happens  that  when  the  eschar  caused  by  the  acid  separates,  a 
healthy  granulating  process  commences  beneath. 

c.  Phaged.^na. — This  is  a  pi-ocess  or  disorder  producing  a  class  of  sores  so  called 
from  the  ragged  eaten-out  appeai-ance  of  their  spreading  margins.  Clinically  they 
occupy  the  boundary  line  between  simple  ulcerations  on  the  one  hand  and  hospital 
gangrene  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  second  form  of  hospital  gangrene  of  which  we 
have  spoken  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  sloughing  phagedpena.  The 
form  of  disease  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  best  known  as  phagedfenic  ulcera- 
tion, which,  although  closely  allied  to  hospital  gangrene,  is  not  identical  with  it.  It 
especially  diifers  in  not  being  contagious,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  modei'ate  extent. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  cases  admitted  yearly  into  the  wards  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  it  never  spreads  from  one  patient  to  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  occasional  communicability  by  direct  contact  seems  probable  from  its 
appearance  on  the  venereal  organs  aftei'  connection. 

The  method  by  which  this  poison  acts  appears  to  be  similar  to  what  has  been 
described  as  hospital  gangrene.  It  is  as  if  the  product  resulting  from  fermentation, 
caused  by  micrococci  or  other  poison,  had  an  action  upon  the  tissues  of  a  caustic 
nature. 

Phagedsena  especially  affects  the  class  of  persons  in  whom  we  see  other  inflam 
matory  disorders  running  a  virulent  course ;  for  it  is  certainly  more  often  met  with 
in  those  whose  constitution  is  broken  by  drink  or  disease  than  in  the  healthy. 

Symftoms. — Phagedaena  commences  by  the  part  becoming  swollen,  and  very 
painful.  The  skin,  bright  and  shining  at  first,  soon  changes  to  a  dull  red  colour  ;  the 
part  feels  hai-d  and  brawny,  a  black  spot  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  inflamed 
portion.  This  extends,  and  after  a  while  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  area  of  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  is  in  a  state  of  gangrene.     A  line  of  demarcation  forms,  aiid  the 

black  slough  slowly  separates — a  process  often  accompanied  with  severe  hsemon-hao-e ■ 

but  after  the  separation  occurs,  instead  of  the  inflammation  subsiding,  and  a  healthy 
ulcer  remaining,  a  low  inflammatory  action  continues,  and  the  part  remains  brawny. 
The  ulcer  is  seen  to  be  of  a  considerable  depth.  Its  surface  is  iiregular,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  undermine  the  swollen  tissue  at  the  edges.  There  is  a  thin  sanguineous 
discharge,  and  a  foetid  odour.  At  times  the  surface  is  covered  with  an  ash-coloured 
slough.     The  neighbouring  glands  are  tender,  but  they  seldom  suppurate. 

This  condition  of  things  may  become  more  or  less  chronic,  the  ulcei-ation  slowly 
extending  week  by  week,  until  a  considerable  poi^tion  of  the  penis,  or  other  tissues 
are  destroyed.  Opportunities  rarely  occur  of  noticing  the  progress  and  termination 
of  this  disease  if  left  to  run  its  course,  but  it  only  becomes  arrested  after  extensive 
destruction  of  the  tissues. 

Treatment. — Formidable  as  the  disease  appears,  and  formidable  as  are  the  ravages 
which  it  occasions  when  left  to  itself,  its  progress  can  be  completely  checked  by  timely 
and  appropriate  treatment.    Poulticiiig  the  pai-t  with  charcoal,  covering  it  with  a  lotion 
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of  carbolic  acid,  Condy,  or  creosofe,  have  been  recommended,  while  the  free  application 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  seldom  fails  to  stop  the  disease.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  trying  the  lotions  mentioned,  if  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  the  treatment 
described  below.  Any  lotion,  however,  containing  carbolic  acid  is  very  painful.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  apply  nitric  acid  without  an  anaesthetic.  The  part  must  be 
carefully  dried  with  blotting-paper  and  the  acid  freely  applied  Avith  a  glass  brush. 
This  application  of  acid  is  nearly  always  effectual  in  arresting  the  disease  but  it 

must  be  remembered  that  it  acts  by  destroying  a  f ui'ther  layer  of  tissue a  proceeding 

not  desirable  unless  absolutely  necessary.  During  the  last  few  years  the  plan  of 
treatment  by  a  warm  bath,  first  advocated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  has  been  followed  with 
extraordinary  success  in  the  venereal  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Into 
an  ordinary  hip  bath  should  be  placed  four  or  five  gallons  of  water  at  a  temperature 
from  95  to  98  degrees,  provision  being  made  for  keeping  up  the  warmth  by  taking 
away  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  supplying  its  place  with  hotter.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  bath  is  a  folded  blanket  or  cushion,  on  which  the  patient  sits,  his  legs  hanging 
over  the  edge.  His  shoulders  being  well  covered  with  blankets,  the  patient  should 
remain  with  the  phagedajnic  parts  well  under  water  for  eight  consecutive  hours.  Two 
or  three  such  sittings  are  genei'ally  sufficient  for  the  cure,  and,  if  necessary,  may  be 
i-epeated. 

In  the  clean,  healthy,  cicatrizing  ulcer  resulting  from  this  soaking,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  recognise  what  a  few  days  previously  was  a  fetid,  swollen,  sloughing  sore. 
The  treatment  is  perfectly  painless.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  caustic  effects  of  the 
secretion  in  these  sores  was  rendered  innocuous  by  dilution,  while  the  original  poison 
is  killed  or  removed  by  the  action  of  water. 

d.  Cancrum  Oris. — This  affection  is  peculiar  to  children,  and  most  commonly 
occurs  between  the  second  and  fifth  year.  It  is  characterised  by  sloughing  ulceration, 
commencing  in  the  gums  or  cheek,  is  always  a  severe  malady,  and  frequently  ter- 
minates fatally.  It  is  probably  due  to  some  specific  poison  analogous  to  that  pro- 
ducing phagedienic  ulceration  in  the  cutaneous  structures  of  adults.  Weakly  and 
ill-nourished  children,  or  those  recovering  from  fevers,  seem  especially  exposed  to 
its  attack,  but  occasionally  children  who  are  in  perfect  health  are  the  victims.  This 
disease  either  commences  as  an  ulceration  on  the  gum,  or  inner  sui'face  of  the  cheek, 
or  it  may  begin  its  ravages  more  deeply  in  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  spread  from 
thence  to  the  superficial  parts. 

Attention  is  generally  first  drawn  to  the  disease  by  a  flow  of  foetid  saliva.  If 
the  mouth  be  examined  at  this  period,  an  vilceration  may  be  detected  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  this  extends  considerably,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  will  have  a  greyish  appearance,  it  being  partly  covered  with  slough. 
The  discharge  from  the  mouth  is  horiibly  offensive.  The  cheek  becomes  swollen  and 
the  siirface  corresponding  with  the  intei-nal  ulceration  has  a  haixl  brawny  feel  and  a 
white  shining  appearance.  In  severe  cases,  if  the  disease  be  allowed  to  advance 
unchecked,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek  falls  into  a  gangrenous  condition  and 
the  case  terminates  fatally. 

When  the  disease  commences  in  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  its  nature  is  not  at  first 
so  easily  recognised.  A  child  three  years  of  age  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  had  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  swollen,  the  swelling  beino-  so 
hard  and  circumscribed  as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  sarcomatous  tumour  had 
not  the  parents  been  clear  that  it  had  only  existed  a  few  days.  In  a  coriple  of  days 
the  swelling  had  extended  further  forwards,  and  was  suf)erficially  ulcerated.  The 
discharge  from  the  mouth  became  very  foetid.  During  the  next  fortnight  the  disease 
slowly  progressed,  until  the  whole  alveolar  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  was  swollen  and 
several  of  the  teeth  had  fallen  out.  For  a  few  days  the  disease  made  no  further 
progress.  It  then  showed  signs  of  attacking  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  A  laro-e 
hard,  brawny  swelling  formed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  face,  over  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  A  few  days  later  this  commenced  to  slough.  The  sloughing  action  at  the 
same  time  attacked  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 
So  rapid  was  this  sloughing,  that  in  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  of  the  parts  were 
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converted  into  a  soft  creamy  mass,  as  if  they  had  been  mixed  with  some  virulent 
acid.  The  child  rapidly  died.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  parts  were  so 
soft  that  they  could  be  wiped  away  with  a  cloth,  with  the  exception  of  the  remains 
of  the  lower  jaw.  From  this  all  the  teeth  had  dropped  out,  and  it  had  a  worm- 
eaten  appeai'ance,  large  cavities  being  foraied  in  places. 

Treatment. — Formidable  as  is  this  disease  if  allowed  to  advance,  it  is,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages,  amenable  to  treatment.  In  the  milder  cases  it  is  well  to  thoroughly 
sp'inge  the  part  with  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  (1!0  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water)  every  hour,  while  at  the  same  time  15-grain  doses  of  the  same 
salt  maybe  administered  internally  at  intervals  of  six  hours,  in  a  bark  mixture  with 
syrup.  If  the  child  be  old  enough,  and  can  be  induced  to  do  so,  Wyeth's  compressed 
tablets  of  chlorate  of  potash  might  be  sucked  with  advantage.  If  the  disease  con- 
tinue to  extend,  the  patient  should  be  put  under  chloroform,  the  ulceration  exposed 
with  a  Smith's  gag,  and  the  Avhole  surface  most  thoroughly  and  carefully  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  on  a  glass  brush. 

W.    Harrison  Cripfs, 
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ULCERS. 

THE  chief  interest  of  this  subject,  from  the  surgeon's  point  of  view,  is  in  the  study 
of  those  forms  of  ulcer  which  appear  in  the  integuments ;  and  to  these,  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  present  essay  will  be  almost  entirely  devoted.  But,  first, 
the  general  process  of  ulceration,  though  referred  to  in  the  essay  on  Inflammation, 
may  be  briefly  considered. 

Ulcer afiofi  is  that  part  or  effect  of  an  inflammatory  process  in  which  the  materials 
of  inflamed  tissues,  liquefied  or  degenerate,  are  cast  ofi",  in  solution  or  very  minute 
particles,  from  free  suifaces,  or,  more  rarely,  are  absorbed  from  the  substance  of  the 
body.  Not  every  such  process  of  casting  off",  however,  is  called  ulceration  ;  when  the 
detached  particles  are  only  epithelial,  though  the  process  may  be  essentially  the  same, 
it  is  called  desqiiamation,  abrasion,  or  excoriation ;  and  the  name  of  ulcer  is  not 
commonly  applied  to  any  result  of  inflammatory  casting  off",  unless  the  substance  of  a 
tissue  deeper  than  the  epithelial  be  exposed. 

Ulceration  has  very  near  affinity  to  gangrene ;  the  two  processes,  indeed,  differ 
rather  in  degree  than  in  kind.  When  the  degenerate  or  dead  substance  is  cast  off"  in 
one  or  more  portions  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  process  is  usually  called  gangrene, 
or  by  some  synonym  of  gangrene ;  when  the  portions  are  not  so  visible,  or  are  quite 
dissolved,  it  is  called  ulceration.  Moreover,  the  separation  of  a  gangrenous  or  dead 
pai't  is  commonly  effected  by  ulceration  of  the  living,  but  inflamed  and  degenerate, 
part  that  bounds  it ;  and  this  separation  is,  indeed,  the  best  example,  and  the  most 
frequent  beginning,  of  the  formation  of  an  ulcer.  If  the  process  be  watched  that 
follows  the  simple  killing  of  a  portion  of  the  body  (suppose,  a  piece  of  skin  suddenly 
crvished  or  burnt  to  death),  inflammation  is  seen  in  all  its  environs.  After  some 
time,  the  dead  part  being  decomposed  and  changed  according  to  the  merely  chemical 
characters  of  its  materials,  the  border  of  the  living  part  next  to  it  is  seen  in  gradual 
process  of  removal.  Often  this  border  first  loses  its  inflammatory  redness,  and  looks 
like  a  pale-yellowish  or  white  zone,  or  '  line  of  demarcation,'  round  the  dead  piece 
or  '  slough  ; '  but  whether  this  change  occur  or  not,  the  border  of  the  living  part 
nearest  to  the  dead  is  first  grooved,  and  then  more  and  more  deeply  excavated,  till 
the  dead  piece  is  wholly  separated  and  detached  from  the  living.  The  surface  from 
which  the  dead  piece  is  thus  detached  is  an  ulcer  j  and  the  explanation  of  the  process 
is,  that  the  layer  of  living  tissue  next  to  the  dead  piece,  being  acutely  inflamed, 
degenerates  rapidly,  is  either  liquefied  or  disintegrated,  and  is  thus  gi'adually 
separated,  either  in  solution  or  in  niolecules  suspended  in  the  liquid  inflammatory 
product. 

An  essentially  similar  removal  of  inflamed  structures  by  ulceration — that  is,  by 
solution  or  molecular  disintegration  and  ejection — may  be  seen  in  any  spreading  ulcer 
of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  of  bone  or  cartilage.  Here,  there  may  be  no  death  of 
visible  particles,  no  sloughs,  but  the  inflamed  and  lupidly  degenerating  structures 
are  cast  out  as  by  what  some  have  called  a  molecular  gangi-ene. 

It  would  be  needless  repetition  to  describe  the  minute  changes  which  the 
degenerating  inflamed  structui'es  undergo  befoi-e  being  cast  off";  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  they  are  described  in  the  essay  on  Inflammation.  With  them  there  is 
always  discharged  some  liquid,  in  which  they  are  suspended  or  dissolved.  The 
appeaiunce  and  propei-ties  of  this  '  dischai'ge,'  or  '  ichor,'  are  various,  according  to  the 
causes  and  characters  of  the  ulcei'ative  process.  When  the  pi-ocess  is  very  active, 
the  ichor  is  usually  a  thin,  yellowish,  or  greyish  fluid,   often  tinged  with  blood, 
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albuminous,  not  spontant'ously  coagulable,  containing  abundant  molooular  mattoH', 
the  debris  of  the  ulcerating  structures,  and  corpuscles  like  ill-foi'nied  pus-cells. 
From  some  ulcers,  e.g.  the  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic,  it  is  contagious  ;  from 
many  it  appears  corrosive,  not  indeed  as  having  a  directly  solvent  powei-,  liut  as 
exciting  by  its  acriditj',  or  by  the  'catalytic'  influence  of  its  own  decomposition, 
intlammntory  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  tissues  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
From  many  ulcers,  again,  the  ichor  or  discharge  is  peculiarly  '  foul,'  i.p..  it  I'apidly 
decomposes,  yielding  putrid  or  other  offensive  gases,  or  it  contains  putrid  fragments 
of  the  ulcerating  structures,  oi-  of  gi'anulations  which  die  prematurely.  Sucli  is 
commonly  the  character  of  the  disehai'ge  from  the  most  i'apidly  destructive  ulcers  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  an  ulcer  tends  towards  healing,  the  more  does  its 
discharge  l)ecome  like  '  laudable'  pus. 

So  long  as  an  ulcer  is  in  progress,  the  tissues  next  to  it  are  inflamed,  and 
usually  ai'e  in  that  state  of  inflammation  which  is  understood  as  '  low,'  being  marked 
(at  least,  in  the  integuments)  by  a  dusky  redness,  heat  which  feels  to  the  patient 
bui-ning  and  pungent,  and  with  very  little  production  of  organisable  matter. 
Commonly,  the  ulcerating  surface  is  al:)i-upt,  looking  jagged,  or  ei-oded,  dusky, 
brownish  or  yellowish,  mottled,  without  granulations,  ready  to  bleed.  The  more 
active  the  progress  of  an  ulcer,  the  nioi'e  marked  are  these  characters  in  the  structures 
around  it  :  and  when  its  progress  ceases,  and  healing  begins,  these  characters  ai-e 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  healthy  '  determination  of  blood  '  which  attends  the  pro- 
duction and  development  of  repai-ative  gi'anulations. 

The  healing  of  an  ulcer  difiers  in  no  matei'ial  point  from  that  of  an  open  wound 
with  loss  of  substance.  It  is  a  healing  by  granulations  ;  and  though  the  shape  and 
other  characters  of  the  cicatrix  often  have  peculiarities  indicative  of  the  disease  that 
it  has  repaired,  there  is  no  known  difierence  in  the  process  of  rejoair.    (See  Wounds.) 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  general  process  of  ulcei-ation  is  applicable  for  an 
explanation  of  the  process  by  which  all  or  any  of  the  nunierous  foi-ms  of  ulcei's  ai'o 
produced ;  we  have  no  knowledge  by  which  to  explain  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
forms  that  they  severally  present.  Nevertheless,  the  diagnosis  and  impoi't  of  these 
forms  are  of  high  interest  in  surgeiy. 

In  studying  an  ulcer  the  attention  is  naturally  directed,  first,  to  its  condition  ; 
secondly,  to  its  caiise.  It  may  be  well,  then,  in  desci-ibing  the  various  kinds  of  ulcers, 
to  considei',  fii'st,  the  typical  conditions  in  which  ulcers  may  exist,  and,  next,  to 
})oint  out  the  causes  on  which  they  may  depend,  and  how  far  those  causes  may  in- 
fluence their  characters. 

The  best  condition  of  an  ulcer  is  that  which  is  seen  in  the  common,  sivi2ole,  or 
licalthy  ulcer,  such  a  one  as  is  left  after  the  separation  of  an  accidental  slough  in  a 
healthy  jjerson.  If  only  the  skin  has  been  destroyed,  its  base  is  level,  slightly  de- 
pressed (the  less  so,  the  more  nearly  its  healing  is  completed),  uniformly  covered 
with  small  floi-id  granulations,  which  f(»el  soft,  pliant,  and  elastic  ;  and,  though  highly 
vascular,  do  not  readily  bleed  and  ai'e  not  painfully  sensitive.  The  edges  of  the 
common  ulcer  shelve  gently  down  to  its  base,  and  feel  scarcely  harder  than  the 
adjacent  healthy  skin.  At  their  junction  with  that  skin  they  are  genei'ally  opaque - 
white,  with  a  very  slight  thickening  of  epidei-mis ;  within  this  they  have  a  pale 
pui'plish-blue  tint,  where  the  new-foi-med  epidermis  veils  the  coloui'  of  the  healing 
granulations ;  and  yet  within  this  the  gxanulations  have  a  deeper  hue  than  those 
neai'er  to  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  being  most  vascular  where  the  cuticle  is  being 
actively  developed.  The  pus  from  such  an  ulcer  is  '  healthy  '  or  '  laudable.'  (See 
Abscess.)  The  parts  immediately  beneath  and  around  it  are  somewhat  more  vascular 
than  is  natui-al,  but  are  not  otherwise  changed.  Such  ai'e  the  chai'actei-s,  by  their 
d('\-iations  fi'oni  which  all  other  ulcers  are  distinguished,  and  by  their  approaches  to 
which  they  indicate  their  tendencies  to  healing.  For  the  healing  of  a  simple  ulcer 
may  be  called  spontaneous,  as  that  of  a  granulating  wound  may  be ;  and  for  both 
alike  no  other  treatment  is  necessary  than  exclusion  from  injury. 

Inflamed  ulcers  are  often  seen  on  the  lower  half  of  the  leg.  The>'  ai-e  usually 
of  irregular  shape ;  theii-  bases  are  generally  level,  very  Kttle  depressed,  ragged  or 
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flocculent,  without  granulations,  i-uddy,  looking  I'aw,  or  else  ash-grey,  or  yellowish 
with  adherent  thin  slough ;  their  edges  ai-e  abrupt,  irregular,  or  shreddy ;  their  pus, 
or  ichor,  is  thin,  watery,  excoriating,  not  unfrequently  blood-tinged.  The  skin 
rovind  an  inflamed  ulcer  is  usually  full  red,  bright  or  dusky,  according  to  the  patient's 
general  condition,  hot  and  burning,  and  the  whole  seat  and  neighbourhood  of  the 
disease  feel  very  painfvil,  bvirning  and  aching  '  down  to  the  bone  ; '  not  rarely,  also, 
the  surrounding  tissues  are  cedematous  or  in  patches  excoriated. 

An  ulcer  may  be  inflamed  by  some  constant  external  irritation,  but  it  often  indi- 
cates general  unhealthiness  in  the  patient.  It  is  not  always  due  to  the  same  error 
or  defect  of  the  health  :  there  is,  therefore,  no  specific  or  single  method  for  its 
general  treatment.  This  must  be  decided  by  the  condition  of  each  patient,  just  as 
that  of  any  other  active  inflammatoi-y  disease  must  be.  For  local  treatment  the  chief 
means  are  leeches,  applied  at  a  little  distance  from  the  ulcer ;  warm- water  dressing, 
or  lead-lotion  applied  warm,  or  poultices ;  complete  rest  of  the  part,  and  (if  it  be  the 
lower  limb)  recumbency,  with  elevation  of  the  limb.  Bandages,  ointments,  and 
plasters  are  usually  to  ])e  avoided  till  the  ulcer  shows  signs  of  healing. 

Fhagedcenic  and  Slottghing  idcers. — Nearly  all  the  chief  points  connected  with 
the  ulcers  thus  called  are  considered  in  the  essays  on  Gangrene  and  Syphilis. 
Here  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  such  rapidity  of  extension  as  may  deserve  to  be 
named  phagedsenic  is  very  i-arely  seen  in  ulcers,  except  in  connection  with  syphilis, 
or  hospital  gangrene,  or  some  similar  condition.  In  acute  inflammation,  any  ulcer 
may  enlarge  quickly,  but  the  rapid  destruction  generally  implied  by  phagedsena  has 
a  specific,  and  probably  also  an  external,  source.  Sloughing  is  a  much  more 
common  complication  of  ulcers — sloughing,  that  is,  not  so  much  of  their  edges  and 
adjacent  parts  as  of  their  granulations.  Thus,  in  inflammatory  ulcers,  the  frequent 
appearance  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  base  is  generally  due  to  sloughing  of  granula- 
tions ;  so  in  senile  ulcei-s,  sloughing  is  very  common ;  and  in  any  form  in  old  persons, 
senile  gangrene  of  the  integuments  around  the  ulcers  may  ensue.  So,  again,  the 
whole  sui'face  of  a  great  chronic  ulcer  may  often  be  seen  sloughing,  through  injury, 
or  defective  food,  or  exposure  to  hard  weather. 

Neuralgic  or  irritable  ulcers. — The  pain  of  some  ulcers  is  so  great  and  so  dis- 
proportionate to  all  their  other  symptoms,  that  they  may  deserve  one  of  these  as  a 
subordinate  name.  Inflamed  and  eczematous  ulcers  are  sometimes  thus  painful, 
and  so  are  many  ulcei-s  connected  with  small  varicose  veins ;  but  the  type  of  iilcers 
whose  pain,  having  no  satisfactorily  proved  cause,  may  be  called  neviralgic,  is  in 
those  small,  flat,  oval,  or  circular  ulcers  that  occur  at  the  margin  of  the  anus — the 
so-called  irritable  ulcers  or  fissures  of  the  anus.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the  cure  of 
the  ulcers,  whether  by  section  for  those  at  the  anus,  or  by  whatever  means  might  be 
required  for  ulcers  of  the  same  kind  not  attended  by  vmusual  pain.  Cauterisation 
of  the  surface  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  very  useful,  and  will  sometimes  almost 
instantly  assuage  the  pain. 

(Edematous  or  weak  ulcers. — Ulcers  whose  granulations  are  upraised,  pale, 
translucent,  soft,  easily  breaking,  such  as  those  usually  are  which  are  connected 
with  sci-ofulous  bones  or  joints.  Except  in  connection  with  well-marked  scrofula, 
or  with  disease  of  deeper  textures,  such  ulcers  of  the  integuments  are  not  fre- 
quent. 

Exuberant  or  Fungous  ulcers. — Ulcers  whose  granulations  rise  prominent  beyond 
the  adjacent  skin,  and  overhang  it,  and  are  not  oedematous,  but  as  florid  and  compact 
as  those  of  a  healing  ulcer.  Admirable  types  of  such  ulcers  may  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  healing  wounds  of  burns.  Escharotics,  or  pressure,  or  both,  will  cure  this 
peculiarity.  Till  its  origin  be  known,  its  chief  interest  may  be  in  the  likeness  it 
sometimes  bears  to  the  exuberance  of  ulcerated  cancer.  The  diagnosis  may  rest 
chiefly  on  the  feeling  of  the  granulations ;  the  cancerous  are  hard,  or  at  any  rate 
veiy  firm,  and  fixed  on  a  hard  basis  ;  those  that  are  merely  exuberant  are  not  hard, 
but  soft,  fleshy,  easily  yielding  to  pressure. 

Indolent,  atonic,  chronic,  or  callous  ulcers  are  rare  on  every  part  except  the  leg, 
most  frequent  on  its  lower  half.     The  size  and  shape  are  uncertain.     The  surface 
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visually  lies  deep,  and  is  liat,  pale,  or  tawny  and  dusky,  with  very  minute  or  no  visible 
granulations,  compact  and  neai-ly  hard,  and  adherent  to  the  fascia  beneath  it.  The 
margin  is  abrupt,  or  unequally  shelving,  or  more  often  thickened,  smooth,  and 
rounded.  Both  the  margin  and  all  the  surrounding  integuments,  often  for  many 
inches  distant,  are  thickened,  hardened,  '  callous,'  sodden,  as  with  a  kind  of  very 
firm  o?dema,  and  adherent  to  the  subjacent  fascia.  The  surrounding  cuticle,  also,  is 
often  shining  and  scaly,  or  dusky  with  pigment ;  or  the  ulcer  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
wide  area  of  very  chronic  congestion.  The  ulcer  itself  is  generally  almost  paiidess, 
unless  accidentally  inflamed;  its  secretion  is  a  thin  ill-smelling  pus. 

Any  ulcer  of  the  leg  may  l)ecome  thus  chronic  and  callous  w^hen  it  exists  veiy 
long;  and  when  a  distinctly  specific  ulcer  thus  changes,  it  not  only  loses  its  specific 
characters,  but  ceases  to  be  amenal)le  to  solely  specific  treatment.  All  ulcers  are  not 
equally  liable  to  the  change  to  '  callosity  ; '  the  strumous  are  much  less  so  than  the 
tertiai-y  syphilitic,  and  the  varicose  ai-e  much  more  so  than  any  other. 

Through  whatever  course  it  may  have  passed,  the  chronic  ulcer  is  usually  amen- 
able to  treatment.  It  would  be  hard  to  enumei-ate  all  the  means  that  have  gained 
a  rejiutation  for  curing  it.  Those  which  are  certainly  very  good  and  very  rarely 
insufficient  are  opium,  regulated  pressure  and  blistering.  Either  of  these,  combined 
with  rest,  good  food,  and  attention  to  the  general  health,  will  ciu-e  any  but  the  very 
worst  examples  of  chronic  ulcer ;  and  even  in  less  advantageous  circumstances,  they 
will  seldom  fail.  The  doses  of  opium  usually  found  sufficient  are  a  grain  night  and 
morning,  or  even  less  than  this ;  and  the  local  treatment  may  be  with  stimulant 
ointments,  such  as  that  of  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  or  lotions  of  zinc  or  copper, 
or  either  of  the  following  means.  The  i-egulated  pressure  is  commonly  and  eflfectu- 
ally  applied  with  calico  or  elastic  bandages  (Martin's)  or  straps  of  adhesive  or  lead 
plaster  on  linen  (Baynton's  plan),  or,  if  the  skin  will  not  bear  plaster,  the  strapping- 
may  be  better  done  with  linen  wet  with  water  or  any  appropriate  lotion.  Blistering 
should  have  for  its  design  not  only,  if  at  all,  the  stimulating  the  ulcer  itself,  but  the 
softening  and  thinning  of  its  callous  edges  and  adjacent  tissues,  which  it  seems  to 
accomplish  by  causing  absorption  of  part  of  the  exudation  with  which  they  are  in- 
filtrated and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  with  which  they  are  covered.  In  the  worst 
cases,  when  all  these  means  fail,  it  is  commonly  because  the  base  of  the  ulcer  and  the 
integuments  surrounding  it  are  so  indurated  and  so  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissues, 
that  they  will  neither  stretch  nor  slide  towards  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  even  when 
healthy  granulations  form  on  it  and  would  contract  in  developing  into  a  scar.  To 
remedy  this  hindrance  of  healing,  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  incisions  through  the 
integuments  near  and  parallel  to  the  margins  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  the  gaping  of  the 
incisions  may  give  opportunity  for  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  on  the  ulcer. 
In  similar  cases,  transplantation  of  tiny  portions  of  healthy  integument  may  help 
to  cui-e.  In  the  worst  examples,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  a  chronic  ulcer 
forms  a  broad  belt  all  round  the  leg,  or  in  which  such  an  ulcer  over  the  tibia  has 
excited  thickening  of  periosteum,  and  formation  of  new  bone  beneath  its  base,  and 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  structiu-es  thus  changed,  the  healing,  even  if  it  be  achieved, 
is  so  unsound  that  amputation,  if  not  too  dangerous  to  life,  is  advisable ;  and  it 
should  be  done  through  healthy  and  mobile  integuments ;  otherwise,  the  I'esult  will 
be  an  unsound  stump. 

Ilcemorrhagic  ulcers  constitute  no  distinct  class,  and  their  diagnosis  and  ti-eat- 
ment  must  depend  on  other  things  than  mere  bleeding.  Some  ulcers  bleed,  being 
vicariously  catamenial ;  some  through  excessive  venous  fulness  or  the  bursting  of 
a  subjacent  varicose  vein  ;  some,  as  phagedpenic  or  sloughing,  through  extending  into 
some  blood-vessels  ;  some,  especially  the  cancerous,  or  those  that  are  connected  with 
ulcerated  tumovirs  of  any  form,  through  the  giving- way  of  thin- walled  new  vessels; 
some  because  of  the  existence  of  scurvy  or  the  ha^morrhagic  diathesis. 

Such  ai-e  the  various  conditions  in  which  ulcers  may  be  found.  An  ulcer,  arising 
from  whatever  cause,  may  present  almost  any,  or  almost  all  of  them  in  turn,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  state  of  the  patient's  health  and  the  local  conditions  which  are 
associated  with  the  ulcer.     But,  interesting  as  these  conditions  are,  they  are  far  in- 
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ferior  in  importance  to  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  ulcers,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
often  essential  to  successful  treatment  of  the  disease. 

First,  there  are  certain  causes  which  may  be  called  simple.  Thus  an  ulcer  may 
be  produced  by  injuries,  either  chemical  or  mechanical;  by  inflammation;  and  by 
defects  in  the  cii-culation,  e.g.  degeneration  or  blocking  up  of  arteries,  a  very  feeble 
circulation,  or  varicose  veins.  Ulcers  produced  by  injuries  are  often  in  truth  no 
more  than  ordinary  wounds  at  first,  l)ut  from  constant  irritation,  or  want  of  care,  or 
some  local  or  constitutional  condii.ions  in  the  patient,  they  soon  lose  the  characters  of 
ordinary  wounds  and  assume  those  of  ordinary  ulcers.  Inflammation  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  a  frequent  cause  of  ulceration,  and  the  method  has  been  described 
by  which  the  ulceration  is  produced.  And,  with  inflammation,  eczema  may  be  in- 
cluded, for  there  seems  no  sufiicient  i-eason  why  a  separate  variety  of  eczematous 
ulcers  should  he  made.  For  tlieir  treatment,  that  applicable  for  the  eczema  is  gene- 
rally best  fitted  for  the  ulcers.  Examples  of  idcers  from  defects  of  cirodation  may 
be  ol)ser\red  in  the  ulcers  of  old  people  (senile),  Avhich  often  originate  in  gangrene ; 
and  in  what  ai'e  called  cold  ulcers,  which  occur  in  persons  whose  feet  and  hands  are 
commonly,  or  even  hal)itually,  but  little  warmer  than  the  .atmosphere  in  which  they 
live.  But  the  most  common  ulcers  from  this  cause  are  the  varicose,  which  are  so  fre- 
quent that  they  merit  a  closei*  attention  than  the  rest.  Like  the  other  defect-s  of 
circulation,  varicose  veins  are  much  more  frequently  the  predisposing  than  the 
exciting  cause  of  ulcei"S.  A  pustule,  an  accidental  hurt,  or  an  irritation,  often  slight 
and  transient,  is  sufficient  to  give  origin  to  the  disease,  and  from  that  moment  the 
enLarged  veins,  as  it  were,  minister  to  its  maintenance  and  increase.  Varicose  ulcers 
are  seldom  seen  in  any  situation  except  the  leg,  where  they  occur  on  the  inner  or  the 
outer  side,  a  short  distance  above  the  ankle.  They  are  generally  inflamed  or  indo- 
lent, often  surrounded  by  a  wide  ai-ea  of  deeply  pigmented,  or  congested,  or  eczema- 
tons  integiunent. 

In  any  case,  the  remedy  of  the  defective  circulation  is  essential  to  a  speedy  and 
secure  recovery.  Constant  recumbency  and  elevation  of  the  limb  are  the  simplest 
means  to  this  end  ;  but  with  many  patients  they  are  the  least  possible.  Their  best 
substitute,  and  that  which  is  usually  necessary  for  after-treatment,  is  regulated 
pressure,  with  bandages,  strappings,  elastic  stockings,  or  Martin's  elastic  bandage ; 
the  materials  for  the  strapping,  whether  wet  lint,  jilaster,  ointment,  or  any  other, 
being  determined  according  to  the  character  of  the  ulcer.  The  obliteration  of  the 
veins  by  any  of  the  means  that  will  lie  described  in  the  appropriate  essay  (Diseases 
OP  Veins)  may  also  be  advisable,  especially  in  the  case  of  chronic  ulcers.  In 
addition  to  these  local  means,  the  genei'al  health  should  be  attended  to ;  every  un- 
necessary hindrance  to  the  circulation  in  any  part  should  be  removed,  and  every  help 
be  given  to  ensure  a  normal  exci-etion,  and  full  action  of  the  heart.  Iron  and 
opium  are  both  especially  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  varicose  ulcers. 

Next,  there  are  certain  specific  causes  of  ulcers,  small  in  number,  but  large  in 
their  importance ;  for  each  of  them  impresses  on  the  ulcers  occurring  in  association 
with  it  certain  signs  so  characteristic  that  they  are  significant  of  the  specific  nature 
of  the  cause.  From  the  appearance  of  such  sores  alone  the  disease  on  which  they 
'are  dependent  may  often  at  once  be  diagnosed.  These  signs  may  of  cou^rse  be 
modified  or  obscured,  sometimes  by  the  age  and  diminished  severity  of  the  disease, 
sometimes  by  the  action  of  concomitant  causes.  Therefore  certainty  can  only  be 
obtained  in  typical  cases. 

Striomous  ulcers,  under  which  head  are  included  the  scrofulous  and  tiibercidous, 
are  m.ost  commonly  seen  as  the  consequences  of  strumous  suppuration  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  or  lymph-glands ;  but  they  may  appeal'  without  any  such  preceding- 
disease.  In  this  case  the  usual  stage  previous  to  ulceration  is  that  of  slightly 
elevated,  pale-red  or  pink,  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the  skin,  like  cutaneous 
tubercles.  These  may  appear  singly  or  in  groups  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  according  to 
their  duration,  he  firm,  or  softish,  or  boggy,  as  with  a  softening  of  their  substance. 
This  last  state,  which  is  probably  a  kind  of  impeifect  suppuration  or  softening  of 
tuberculous  matter  under  the  skin,  immediately  precedes  the  ulceration.     The  ulcers, 
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wlietlier  formed  thus  or  after  tire  wide  opening  of  strumous  abscesses  in  the  lymph- 
glands  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  are  most  frequent  in  the  neck,  groins,  cheeks,  scalp 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow.  They  are  often 
multijile  and  clustered.  They  generally  affect  an  oval  shape,  but  Ijy  coalescence 
may  be  irregular  and  variously  sinuous  and  of  great  extent,  though  singly  they  rarely 
attain  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  little  tendency  to  spread.  The  margins  oi 
strumous  ulcers  are  commonly  formed  of  undermined,  overhanging  skin,  which  may 
be  either  thin  or  iixegularly  thickened,  without  induration,  and  either  pale-pink  or 
])urplish,  accoi'ding  as  the  circulation  is  more  or  less  free  in  them.  The  siufaces  of 
the  ulcei'S  are  usually  unequal,  soft,  covered  with  large,  soft,  ojdematous  granulations, 
which  are  often  pale,  and  bleed  on  slight  contact,  and  sometimes  project  exubeiuntly 
above  the  surrounding  level.  The  pus  of  strumous  ulcei's  is  commonly  thin, 
greenish-yellow,  seldom  irritant;  they  are  rai-ely  very  sensitive  or  painful.  The 
])iirts  around  them  maybe  healthy;  but  when  the  ulcers  have  existed  long,  and 
especially  when  they  are  connected  with  old  strumous  disease  of  bones  or  joints,  all 
thi.'  adjacent  textures  are  generally  greatly  enlarged  with  cedematous  infiltration,  and 
clogged  togethei'. 

By  these  characters  sti-umous  ulcers  may  almost  always  be  recognised  ;  but  the 
diagnosis  is  assisted  by  the  coincidence  of  the  known  signs  of  the  strumous  constitu- 
tion or  of  similar  disease  in  other  parts  or  tissues.  And  these  coincidences  indicate 
the  general  treatment,  of  which  the  chief  constituents  must  usually  be  either  pre- 
parations of  iron,  especially  the  iodide  or  phosphate,  cod-liver  oil,  quinine,  or  iodide 
of  potassium  ;  occasional  pui'gatives,  or  small  doses  of  mercury  ;  fresh  air,  especially 
by  the  sea,  or  on  high  hills;  free  exercise;  bathing;  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  digestive  organs,  which  are  very  commonly  disposed  to  i-eceive  more  and  other 
food  than  they  can  make  good  use  of.  The  local  ti-eatment  of  the  ulcers  (excluding 
the  cases  in  which  they  are  connected  with  diseases  of  the  bones  or  other  deep-seated 
parts)  must  generally  be  stimulant.  For  diffei-ent  cases,  which  it  may  be  impossible 
to  define,  the  ointments  with  iodine,  or  the  iodides  of  potassium,  lead,  or  mercury, 
may,  any  or  all  of  them  in  succession,  be  found  valuable.  Or  lotions  of  the  iodides 
may  be  used,  or  of  the  astringent  metallic  salts,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver.  An  excellent 
WAY  of  applying  these,  when  the  ulcers  are  on  the  limbs,  is  Avith  strips  of  linen  or 
lint  soaked  in  the  lotion,  and  put  on  as  firm  strapping.  Or  finely  powdered  iodoform 
mixed  with  three  or  foui"  times  its  bulk  of  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  dusted  over  the 
snrface  of  the  ulcers,  which  may  then  be  protected  Avith  dry  lint.  When  the  skin 
is  very  much  undermined  and  burrowed,  healing  will  often  be  marvellously  hastened 
by  completely  paring  away  the  overhanging  edges,  although  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
appears  by  this  means  to  be  lai'gely  increased  in  area. 

The  scars  of  strumous  ulcers  may  be  causes  of  ugliness  and  deformity,  eitliei'  by 
contraction,  or,  moie  commonly,  by  overgrowth,  and  the  foimation  of  bai's  raised  in 
radiating  lines,  or  networks  or  tongues  of  skin.  In  such  cases,  excision  of  the  scar 
may  be  necessary ;  Init  in  many  instances  a  great  part  of  the  excess  of  scar  may  be 
removed  by  repeated  slight  blistering,  and  with  time  nearly  the  whole  will  level 
down. 

In  superficial  sci'ofulous  ulcers  on  the  hands  and  feet  a  pecidiai*  appearance  is 
sometimes  produced  by  an  excessive  growth  of  the  pa^ilhe  at  the  base  or  borders  of 
the  ulcer.  In  either,  or  in  both  situations,  they  give  the  ulcei's  a  remai'kably  Avai-ty 
cliaracter — a  character  which  is  often  maintained  when  the  ulcei'S  are  healed — and 
leave  a  coarse,  nodulai'  and  warty  patch  of  skin,  with  opaque,  thick  cuticle.  At 
lii'st  sight,  such  ulcers  might  be  taken  for  papillary  epithelioma;  but  the  diagnosis 
is  easy,  throiigh  their  being  often  multiple,  having  no  hardness  of  granulations  or 
of  base,  no  sinuous  or  upraised  Ijorder,  no  rapidity  of  i)rogT'ess.  These  warty 
sti-umous  affections  may  be  cured  by  repeated  paintings  with  tinctui-e  of  iodine,  or 
with  the  most  stimulant  of  the  iodine  ointments. 

Scurhufic  ulcers  are  thus  descril)ed  by  Mr.  Busk : — '  Ulcers  of  this  kind  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  livid  colour,  and  irregular  tumid  border,  around  which  no  trace 
of  cicatrisation  is  evident ;  Avhilst  the  surface  of  the  soi'e  is  covered  with  a  spongy 
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dai'k-coloui'ed,  strongly  adherent,  fetid  crust,  whose  removal  is  attended  with  free 
bleeding,  and  is  followed  by  a  i-apid  reproduction  of  the  same  material.  This  crust, 
in  bad  cases,  as  remarked  by  Lind,  attains  to  a  '  monstrous  size,'  and  constitutes 
what  has  been  appropi-iately  termed  by  sailors  '  bullock's  liver.' 

With  these  ulcei-s  other  signs  of  scurvy  co-exist,  and  the  treatment  which  will 
Cure  the  scurvy,  will,  if  not.  cure,  at  least  i-educe  the  ulcers  to  a  healthy  state. 

Gouty  ulcers.- — ^Pei'sons  of  gouty  habit  are  among  those  most  liable  to  inflamma- 
toi-y  and  eczematous  ulcers  ;  but  the  form  to  which  this  name  is  specially  given  is 
that  found  in  distinctly  gouty  parts,  or  over  gouty  deposits.  Such  ulcers  are  usually 
superficial,  and  even  when  they  occur  on  the  palm  or  sole,  and  extend  through  thick 
cuticle,  destroy  only  the  surface  of  the  cutis.  They  are  circular,  if  of  any  definite 
shape,  with  low  shelving  borders,  and  with  bases  that  are  either  floiid  and  without 
gi-anulations,  or  covered  with  a  thin  yellowish  or  greyish  layer,  like  a  soft  slough. 
They  discharge  a  thin  ichor,  which  commonly,  as  it  dries,  leaves  a  white  chalky 
deposit ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  slow  in  getting  either  better  or  worse.  The  parts 
around  them  are  usually  healthy,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  gouty. 

The  general  ti-eatment  of  gouty  ulcers  must  be  determined  by  the  general  condi- 
tion of  each  case.  Locally  they  may  be  best  palliated  by  the  simplest  applications, 
such  as  water-dressing  or  simple  ointment ;  or  cured  by  washing  with  solutions  of 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

SyphUitic  idcers. — Those  that  are  primary  need  no  mention  here,  except  to  indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch  for  the  diagnosis  of  such  as  occur  on  the 
lips,  fingers,  and  other  parts  on  which  they  are  rarely  seen,  and  more  rarely  sus- 
pected by  the  patients.  And  secondary  diseases  of  the  integuments  are  very  seldom 
ulcerative,  unless  when  pustular  eruptions  occur  in  the  cachectic.  Tertiary  syphilitic 
ulcers,  however,  are  so  frequent,  and  theii-  diagnosis  from  all  others  is  so  important, 
that  although  it  may  involve  repetition,  they  must  be  described  here  as  well  as  else- 
where. They  usually  appear  among  the  latest  signs  of  syphilis,  and  are  most  severe 
in  those  who  are  most  reduced,  whether  by  the  syphilitic  poison  abiding  in  them,  or 
by  mercury,  or  both,  or  by  poverty,  intemperance,  or  natm-ally  unsound  constitu- 
tion. There  is  probably  no  form  of  ulcer  in  which  the  influence  of  all  these  evils 
is  more  intensely  felt. 

Two  principal  forms  of  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  may  be  distinguished  at,  or  near, 
the  beginning  of  their  formation,  of  which  the  one  usually  succeeds  to  rupia  or  the 
tubercular  ei-uption,  and  the  other  follows  subcutaneous  indurations  with  circum- 
scribed infiltration  of  the  tissues  (gummata,  or  syphilomata).  In  their  later  stages 
the  two  foi-ms  may  not  be  distinguishable  ;  but  they  generally  maintain  the  differ- 
ence of  being,  the  one  superficial,  the  other  deep ;  the  one  extending  through  only 
the  cutis,  the  other  into  or  through  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  inore  superficial  tertiary  syphilitic  lolceos  may  be  known  in  many  cases  by 
being  commingled  with  well-marked  eruption ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
signs  most  to  be  relied  on  are  as  follows.  They  may  occur  on  any  part,  but  are 
most  frequent  on  the  trunk,  as  on  the  back,  shoulders,  nates,  and,  in  next  frequency, 
on  the  limbs.  Their  most  fi-equent  shapes  are  circular,  annular,  or  crescentic,  or 
horse-shoe  like.  The  annular  shape,  in  which  a  round  or  oval  portion  of  healthy  or 
scar-like  skin  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  ulceration  which  often  extends  at  its  outer 
border,  while  healing  at  its  inner,  is  almost  certainly  characteristic  of  syphilitic 
disease ;  and  equally  so  is  the  ulcer  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent,  or  horse-shoe,  which 
commonly  heals  at  its  concave,  even  while  extending  at  its  convex  border.  Such 
ulcers  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and  in  the  latter  case  may  be  grouped  or  arranged 
in  a  circle,  or  some  other  curvilinear  figure.  They  may  be  of  any  size,  from  half  an 
inch  to  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  are  smallest  when  they  are 
most  numerous.  Their  edges  are  usually  abrupt,  sharp-cut,  or  sometimes  jagged  ; 
not  undermined,  or  elevated,  bounded  by  skin  which  appeai-s  little  changed  in 
texture,  but  may  be  ruddy  or  highly  vascular.  Their  surfiices  are  usually  level, 
little  depressed,  uniform,  dusky  dark  crimson,  or  more  florid,  with  soft  small  granu- 
lations, if  any.     Their  discharge  very  commonly  concretes  into  scabs,  which  may 
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|>ai'tially  or  completely  covei'   tlieni,   and   may  be  heaped  u]j  like  those  of  typical 
I'upia. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  this  kind  are  not  usually  associated  with  evident 
disease  in  the  textures  adjacent  to  them.  They  have  themselves  no  induration,  and, 
rarelj^  peneti'ating  beyond  the  cutis  vei'a,  they  leave  the  subjacent  tissues,  as  well  as 
those  round  them,  soft,  pliant,  and  apt  for  rapid  healing,  with  smooth  and  glistening 
scars  that  scarcely  conti-act  or  adhere  to  parts  under  them. 

Generally,  the  ulcers  of  this  kind  are  not  associated  with  any  other  active  form 
of  s}73hilitic  disease,  though  their  diagnosis  may  often  be  assisted  by  the  marks  of 
such  disease  past-by.  Neither  have  they  any  attendant  constitutional  disorder 
other  than  belongs  to  the  several  degrees  of  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  they  are  seldom 
very  painful,  unless  when  seated  on  the  hands  or  feet. 

The  deep  tertiary  syjihilitic  ulcers  usually  have  their  origin  in  circumscribed 
iiidurations  of  a  doughy,  inelastic  consistence,  in  the  subcutaneous  and  sometimes  in 
yet  deeper  tissues.  Such  indurations  are  at  first  painless,  and  scarcely  involve  the 
cutis ;  it  passes  smooth  ovei-  them,  level,  or  but  slightly  upraised.  But  after  the 
lapse  of  an  uncertain  time  (it  may  be  less  than  a  week  or  more  than  a  month)  the 
central  part  of  the  induration  becomes  soft,  and  feels  boggy  or  rotten ;  the  cutis 
becomes  adherent,  i-ed,  and  thin,  and  all  the  diseased  pai-t  more  painful.  Then  the 
thin  skin  ulcerates,  and  at  once  the  diagnostic  characters  of  this  form  of  ulcer  are 
established. 

Such  ulcers  are  most  frequent  on  the  extremities,  especially  near  the  knee  or 
the  elbow,  or  the  shoulder ;  but  they  may  be  found  anywhere,  and  are  not  rare  on 
the  lips,  forehead,  alaj  of  the  nose,  and  other  parts  of  the  face,  on  the  palate  and  the 
tongue.  They  are  xisuaUy  circular  or  oval,  seldom  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or 
moi-e  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are  more  often  many  than  one  at  the  same 
part,  and  not  rarely  several  are  found  in  different  stages,  or  of  different  dates  of 
foi'mation.  The  edges  of  these  ulcei's  are  usually  very  sharp-cut,  abrupt,  sometimes 
going  right  down  through  the  thick  substance  of  the  induration,  as  if  a  piece  had 
been  punched  out  of  it.  The  edges  are  rarely  either  undermined,  elevated,  or 
everted  ;  but  the  sides  are  sometimes  concave  or  hollowed  out,  and  the  ulcer  usually 
extends  until  the  whole  substance  of  the  induration  is  destroyed.  Their  surfaces 
are  at  first  covered  with  slough,  due  to  the  degeneration  and  death  of  the  indurated 
substance  in  which  the  ulcer  had  its  origin.  Or,  when  not  sloughing,  the  bases  of 
the  ulcers  are  commonly  deeply  excavated,  without  evident  granulations,  resting  on 
the  deeper  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Ulcers  of  this  kind  are  seldom  painful,  unless  when  accidentally  inflamed,  and 
are  remarkably  little  afiected  by  posture  or  those  other  external  conditions  which 
notably  modify  the  chai-acters  of  ulcers  that  are  less  evidently  specific.  The  tissues 
adjacent  to  the  induration  which  suirounds  these  ulcers  are  in  the  first  instance 
Kttle  affected ;  but  as  the  disease  extends,  or  has  been  from  the  first  deep- seated, 
they  may  become  even  very  deeply  involved,  e.g.  to  the  deep  fasciee,  or  muscles,  oi' 
periosteum.  Very  commonly,  too,  an  area  of  dusky  redness,  or  even  livid  skin, 
surrounds  the  ulcer,  and  the  duskiness  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  signs  by  which 
these  tertiaiy  syphilitic  ulcers  may  be  distinguished  from  certain  strumous  ulcei'S 
which  are  much  like  them,  but  have  surrounding  areas  of  a  bright  pale  pink. 

A  well-marked,  though  not  intense,  cachexia  is  often  (but  far  from  always) 
associated  with  these  ulcers,  and  periosteal  oi-  osteal  2">i^ins  may  coexist.  Yet  more 
geneially  they  are  the  only  present  signs  of  syphilis ;  the  disease  seems  to  localise 
itself  in  them,  and  it  is  not  very  rare  to  find  patients  who  have  continued  for  ten  or 
more  years  subject  to  these  ulcers,  but  to  no  other  form  of  syphilis,  and  even  having 
these  ulcers  on  only  one  part,  e.g.  on  one  lower  extremity. 

Little  need  be  said  here  of  the  treatment  of  the  tei'tiary  syphilitic  ulcers.  It 
must  be  according  to  the  general  rules  which  will  be  laid  down  in  the  essay  on 
Syphilis.  Yet  this  rule  may  be  mentioned.  As  with  all  specific  ulcers,  so  with 
these ;  specific  treatment  is  of  little  or  no  avail,  but  may  be  mischievous,  while  they 
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are  tlie  seats  of  acute  iullamiiiation.     This,  though  it  be  bvit  an  accidental  complica- 
tion, must  be  reduced  by  ordinary  means  before  specifics  can  be  profitably  given. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  these  tertiary  ulcers,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  ulcers  exactly  like  them  may  be  found  in  yoiing  persons  that  have  inherited 
syphilis  ;  and  that  when  tertiary  syphilis  occurs  in  persons  of  strumous  constitution, 
ulcei's  may  appear  of  intermediate  characters,  in  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  make 
a  diagnosis,  unless  by  the  aid  of  other  signs  of  syphilis. 

Lu2'>ous  ulcers  will  be  described  with  the  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  the  tubercular 
condition  of  the  cutis  which  usually  pi-ecedes  them  having  given  to  '  lupus '  a  claim 
to  a  place  among  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  but  their  chief  diagnostic  characters  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Occurring  often  in  persons  of  marked  strumous  constitution,  they 
are  most  frequent  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  tip  or  ala3  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper 
lip  or  cheek.  They  are  not  very  rare  on  the  external  female  organs  of  generation. 
Often  also  they  are  seated  on  the  boundaries  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  extending  on  both ;  or,  with  ulcers  on  these  parts,  others  may  be  found 
perforating  the  septum  of  the  nose  or  in  the  pharynx.  A  cu-cular  ulcer  perforating 
the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum,  slow  in  progress,  and  generally 
healing  when  it  is  i-ather  moi-e  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  a  very  characteristic 
form  of  lupus  associated  with  tuberculous  inheritance. 

Lupous  ulcei'S  are  commonly  preceded  by  one  or  more  flattened,  slightly  elevated, 
firm,  oval  or  roundish,  pink  tubercles  or  thickenings  of  the  cutis.  These  perish  in 
the  ulceration,  and  the  extension  of  the  vilcers  is  not  usually  preceded  by  thickening 
of  the  cutis  next  to  be  invaded.  The  ulcei'S  take  the  shape  and  number,  and  in 
the  first  instance  the  size,  of  the  tubercles ;  but  they  soon  extend  and  coalesce,  de- 
stroying in  their  pi-ogress  not  cutis  alone,  but  the  deeper  textures,  as  the  cartilages 
and  bones  of  the  nose,  the  mucous  membranes,  or  any  othei-s  that  may  stand  in  their 
course.  And  this  pi'ogress  is  not  with  sloughing  or  any  signs  of  active  inflamma- 
tion, but  with  constant  and,  it  may  be,  slow  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  borders  of 
the  ulcei'S. 

The  borders  are  generally  abrupt,  irregular,  '  eaten,'  sometimes  slightly  elevated 
or  thickened  and  firm,  very  rarely  undermined.  The  bases  may  be  nearly  level, 
pale,  and  almost  void  of  granulations,  or  they  may  be  covered  with  coarse,  dusky, 
prominent  granulations  I'aised  highest  at  the  centi-es.  In  either  case  the  ulcers  are 
veiy  often  scabbed  ovei',  by  the  diying  and  conci'etion  of  their  discharge  ;  but  the 
scabs  do  not  facilitate  scarring  beneath  them ;  rathei-,  they  favoiir  the  progi-ess  of 
the  idcers.  The  ulcers  are  seldom  painful  or  prone  to  bleed,  even  when  theii' 
granulations  are  pi-ominent,  and  the  parts  around  them  and  beneath  their  bases  are 
genei'ally  healthy,  (joiucident  with  them  may  be  any  form  of  strumous  disease  or  of 
its  consequences. 

Lupous  ulcers  are  the  first  to  which  can  be  ascribed  that  prupei'ty  of  cancerous  or 
malignant  diseases  which  consists  in  theii-  proueness  to  extend  irrespective  of  tissues. 
But  their  most  evident  affinities  are  with  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  These  indicate 
the  most  useful  constitutional  treatment,  namely,  that  with  cod-liver  oil  (which  may 
need  to  be  given  in  very  large  doses)  oi-  othei'  remedies  for  struma.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  when  tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  occurring  on  the  face  imitate  many  of  the 
characters  of  lupus,  these  remedies  ai-e  wholly  useless  for  them,  even  more  so  than  is 
the  iodide  of  potassium  for  the  true  lupous  ulcei-s  of  strumous  origin.  But,  besides, 
local  treatment  is  essential.  A  long  coui'se  of  very  active  stimulants,  such  as  turpen- 
tine, may  heal  lupous  ulceration  ;  but  such  healing  is  insecure,  and  the  disease  isveiy 
apt  to  retui'ii  in  the  scar.  It  is  liettei-  to  destroy  the  whole  bordei's  and  liase  of  the 
ulcer  thoroughly  with  some  eschai-otic,  which  may  penetrate  far  enough  to  reach 
healthy  structures.  What  escharotic  should  be  chosen  must  be  determined  l>y  the 
conditions  of  each  case. 

(Jaiicerous  ulcers— Rodent  ulcer — Cancerous  I.e.  Sarcomatous  and  Carcinomatous 
ulcers  vary  according  to  tJie  forms  of  growth  with  which  they  are  severally  connected 
and  in  the  description  of  which  they  will  be  again  referred  to.  But  for  their  diag- 
nosis from  other  ulcers,  two  modes  in  which  they  occur  should  be  noticed.     In  one, 
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tliu  ulceration  hegins  in  the  tskin  over,  and  adherent  to  a  cancerous  mass,  into 
which  it  extends  as  it  deepens ;  in  tlie  otlicr,  the  first  changes  a})pear  to  he  in  the 
cancer  itself,  and  the  ulceiution  is  l)y  opening  of  the  skin  from  within.  The  two 
modes  may  coincide,  and  theii;  final  results  may  1)6  the  same ;  hut  the  distinction 
hetweeiJ  then  is  worth  ohserving. 

In  the  ulceration  from  the  suiface  inwards,  the  skin  over  a  tumour  becomes 
gradually  thinner,  adherent,  tinged  with  hlood,  dusky  red  or  brownish;  then  it 
ci'acks,  or  is  excoriated,  or  scabs ;  the  excoriation  widens  and  deepens,  till  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumour  is  exposed.  If,  now,  the  tumour  be  prone  to  rapid  increase  (as 
soft  carcinomas  and  sarcomas  usually  are),  it  will  genei'ally  protrude  thi-ough  the 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  skin,  as  a  so-called  fungous  mass ;  if  less  active,  the  ulcer 
generally  deepens  into  it,  and  then  may  acquire  slowly  the  characters  of  those  that 
commence  in  the  substance  of  the  tumour. 

In  this  manner  of  formation  the  ulcer  may  have  no  chai-act eristic  shape,  but  may 
he  known  from  any  of  the  foims  ali'eaily  desciibed  by  tlie  chai'actei-s  of  the  morbid 
growth  beneath  it ;  and  from  ulcers  over  other  than  malignant  growths  l)y  its  occur- 
ring, not  through  stretching  or  mere  inflammation  of  the  skin,  hut  through  the  skin 
l)Ccoming  infilti'atcd  with  the  disease. 

In  the  other  manner  of  iilceration,  degenerative  changes  usually  first  ensue  in 
tlie  tumour,  with  softening,  and,  it  may  be,  an  ill-conditioned  suppuration.  The 
materials  thus  formed  are  discharged,  with  sloughing  oi'  ulceration,  through  the 
surface,  leaving  in  the  tumour  a  cavity  like  that  of  a  widely-open  abscess  walled 
in  with  cancer.  Then,  with  continued  ulceration  of  their  internal  surface,  and  at 
tlieir  open  margin,  the  boundaries  of  the  cavity,  or  ulcer,  still  constantly  increase 
l)y  the  addition  of  new  tumour  substance  ;  so  that,  though  the  ulcer  continu;illy 
enlarges,  it  does  not  desti'oy  the  tumour ;  rather  the  growth  extends  more  rapidly 
than  the  destruction,  involving  the  adjacent  .structures  more  and  moie  widely  and 
deeply. 

The  essentially  distinctive  character  of  these  ulcers  is  the  tumour  structure  which 
bounds  them,  and  in  which,  indeed,  rather  than  in  any  natural  tissue,  the}^  are 
found.  To  the  growth  of  this  structure,  also,  they  owe  chiefly  their  shape  and  other 
features.  They  are  usually  roundish  or  oval  in  their  general  outline.  Their  edges 
are  generally  raised  and  everted  by  the  exuberant  tumour-growth  in  and  beneath 
the  boundary  of  the  skin ;  and  the  raised  margin,  which  may  be  also  undermined,  is 
usutdly  hard,  nodular  or  warty,  and  sinuous,  imitating  the  structure  of  the  mass. 
The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  similarly  hard,  noduiar,  or  warty,  or  covered  with  coarse 
granulations,  uneven,  deepest  at  its  centre,  not  rarely  bleeding  without  apparent 
cause.  The  discharge  is  usually  a  thin,  acrid,  strongly  smelling  ichor,  which,  in 
cases  of  superficial  ulcer's  and  in  old  persons,  often  concretes  into  a  dry  and  almost 
hornlike  scab. 

The  structures  beneath  and  around  the  ulcer,  being  usually  infiltrated  with  the 
tumour,  are  hai'd  or  firm,  thi-ough  a  layei-  from  a  line  to  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness. The  adjacent  skin  may  be  warty,  with  large  papillae.  The  lymph-glands  in 
relation  with  the  seat  of  the  ulcei'  may  be  enlarged  and  hai-d,  not  merely  from  ii'rita- 
tion  or  inflammation,  but  from  malignant  infiltration. 

The  pathology  of  rodent  tdcers  has,  during  the  past  few  yeai's,  been  studied  with 
so  mucli  success  that  it  is  possible  now  to  class  them  among  the  cancerous  ulcers. 
Tliis  being  so,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  still  to  call  them  *  r'odent  ulcers-'  Probably, 
indeed,  the  term  will  gradually  cease  to  be  employed.  But  for  tlie  present  it  may 
be  retained,  becairse  it  is  not  yet  (juite  certain  to  which  of  tlic  carcinomas  the  disease 
belongs.  The  most  typical  of  the  ulcers  to  which  tlie  name  rodent  has  been  applied 
occur  on  the  upper  por-tion  of  the  face,  usually  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age.  They 
pj-esent  sinuous  and  slightly  elevated  borders ;  a  smooth,  glazed  surface,  void  of 
granulations ;  a  sui'rounding  area  free  from  tirbercles  and  from  all  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion, but  always  a  little  indurated.  They  yield  a  very  scanty  disci  largc,  cause  very 
little  pain,  and  even  after  years  of  steady  progress  produce  scar'cely  any  eflect  upon 
the  general  health.     They  are  always  or  almost  always  single,  and  originate  in  a 
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wart  or  scaly  spot,  ov  pimple ;  which  picked  off,  forms  again,  or  irritated,  becomes 
more  prominent,  and  at  length  breaks  down  and  ulcerates. 

In  its  origin  and  early  stages  the  disease  cannot  be  distinguished  from  epithelioma ; 
and  indeed  in  its  later  stages  the  same  difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  exist  for  all  save  the 
most  typical  cases.  It  is  rather  in  their  course  than  in  their  appearance  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  diseases  is  supposed  to  lie.  For  rodent  ulcer,  though  it 
affects  all  tissues  impartially  and  thus  destroys  fat,  fibrous  tissue,  muscle,  cartilage 
and  bone,  does  this  so  slowly  that  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  and  forty  years 
may  elapse  without  the  production  of  more  damage  than  most  malignant  tumours 
would  effect  in  an  equal  number  of  months.  Its  ravages  are  nevertheless  often 
frightful  to  behold.  The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  face  may  be  de- 
stroyed. But  the  general  health  is  comparatively  unharmed  ;  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  not  affected ;  and  dissemination  of  the  disease  is  apparently  unknown. 

Its  progress  is  very  difficult  to  check,  for  it  is  exceedingly  prone  to  recur, 
whether  removal  has  been  effected  by  the  knife  or  by  some  powerful  caustic.  And 
herein  lies  the  explanation  :  that,  until  recently,  the  disease  has  been  regarded 
merely  as  an  ulcer  having  cancerous  tendencies  or  affinities,  whereas  it  is  in  truth 
an  ulcerated  carcinoma.  It  has  hithei'to  been  too  lightly  treated.  Microscopical 
examination  of  sections  cut  perpendicularly  through  the  floor  and  edges  of  a  typical 
rodent  ulcer  exhibit  in  all  cases  a  similar  structure  : — masses  or  groups  of  cells,  in 
alveoli  formed  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  more  often  widening  out  and  filling  irregularly- 
shaped  interstices  between  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  cells  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  surface  epithelium  and  resemble  rather  in  size  and  foi'm  the  cells  of  the  root 
sheaths  of  the  hairs.  They  are  so  closely  packed  together  that  no  intercellular  sub- 
stance can  be  seen  between  them.  The  peripheral  layer  of  cells  of  each  mass  is 
generally  disposed  perpendicularly,  and  looks  like  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelium; 
and,  scattered  among  the  central  cells,  cell-nests  or  epidermic  globes  can  often  be 
distinguished,  but  for  the  most  part  of  small  size  and  ill-formed.  Thus,  then,  the 
structure  of  carcinoma  is  apparent  and  may  be  traced  for  some  distance,  probably 
for  two  lines  or  more,  beyond  the  obvious  limits  of  the  disease.  But,  as  has  been  said, 
it  is  not  quite  certain  to  which  form  of  carcinoma  rodent  ulcer  belongs,  or  from 
which  structures  it  is  immediately  derived.  Although  in  some  respects  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  epithelioma  and  has  been  classed  as  an  epithelioma  by  Dr, 
Collins  Warren  (of  Boston),^  yet  the  small  size  of  the  cells  and  epithelial  nests, 
and  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  continuity  of  the  cell-masses  with  the  epidermis, 
render  this  conclusion  doubtful.  By  Dr,  Thin  ^  its  oi-igin  has  been  attributed  to 
altei'ations  in  the  sweat-glands ;  and  by  Dr,  Tilbury  Fox,^  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
greater  probability,  to  disease  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  hair-follicles.  For,  in 
sections  of  several  rodent  ulcers,  a  direct  continuity  was  observed  between  this  part 
of  the  follicles  and  the  cell-masses,  while  the  epidermis  was  almost  unchanged  ;  and 
the  cells  comprising  the  masses  resembled  those  of  the  hair-follicles. 

That  a  disease  possessing  a  structure  such  as  this  should  exhibit  malignant  pro- 
perties is  only  to  be  expected.  And  this  disease  exhibits  the  commonest  form  of 
malignancy  in  its  continuoiis  extension  and  power  of  invading  all  structures  impar- 
tially. But  why  its  malignancy  should  be  limited  thus  to  local  extension  is  more 
difficult  to  comprehend.  In  the  absence  of  dissemination  it  is  most  like  the  epithe- 
liomas. But  the  absence  of  affection  of  the  glands  must  depend  either  upon  some 
peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  growth,  or  upon  absence,  or  an  unfavourable  disposition  of 
the  lymphatics  of  the  parts  in  which  it  grows. 

Rodent  ulcers  have  been  described  in  other  parts  beside  the  face  and  head ;  on 
the  breast  and  vulva,  for  example,  and  by  the  anus.  But  the  only  ulcer  of  this  kind? 
not  occurring  on  the  face,  of  which  sections  have  been  examined  appears  to  be  one 
from  the  shoulder  of  a  lady  who  was  a  patient  of  Sii'  James  Paget.    This  ulcer,  which 

^   The  Anatomy  and  Development  of  Rodent  Ulcers,  Boston,  U.S.,  1872. 

-  Patholof/ical  Transactions,  vol.  xxx.  p.  373,  1879.  ^  Ihid.  p.  360. 
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hiul  existed  ibr  iij)AV;u-tl!-.  of  forty  yeiirs,  wan  examined  by  Dv.  Thin  '  ;uid  the  autlior. 
The  sti'uctui'e  was  pi'ecisely  similar  to  that  described. 

The  ti-eatment  of  rodent  ulcer  must  be  the  same  as  of  all  malignant  iilcers  or 
tumours — complete  removal  or  destruction.  The  earlier  and  more  radical  the  treat- 
ment the  greater  is  the  certainty  of  success.  For  success  ought  to  be  certain  in  any 
saA'e  the  most  advanced  cases.  The  tendency  to  recairrence  which  has  always  been 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  disease  is  due  pai-tly,  no  doubt,  to  the  reluctance  which 
must  be  always  felt  to  inflict  a  severe  wound  upon  the  face.  But,  if  the  nature  of 
the  disease  be  boi-ne  in  mind,  and  its  i-avages  when  left  to  itself  or  incompletely  dealt 
with,  be  compared  Avitli  the  result  of  its  complete  removal,  no  question  can  possibly 
arise  of  the  desii'ability  of  removing,  not  only  the  ulcer,  but  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  surrounding  healthy-looking  tissues. 

[In  the  foi/egoing  ai'ticle  most  of  the  descriptions  of  ulcei-s  by  Sir  James  Paget 
have  been  word  for  Avord  i-etained,  for  it  seemed  impossible  to  better  them.  The 
account  of  Rodent  Ulcer  has  been  re- written  ;  and  the  genei'al  arrangement  of  the 
subject  has  been  altered.] 

James  Paget.  1870. 

Henry  T.  Butlin.  1882. 

^  Patholo(jical  Transactions,  vol.  xxix.  p.  237,  1878. 
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EEYSIPELAS. 

A  DIFFUSED,  spreading  inflammation  of  the  skin,  involving  more  or  less  deeply 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  and  preceded  and  accompanied  by  febrile  action. 

Of  so  specific  a  character  is  the  disease,  that  in  one  of  its  forms  at  least,  it  has 
been  considei-ed  as  belonging  to  the  oi-der  of  contagious  exanthemata.  It  resembles 
the  true  exanthemata,  in  its  being  sometimes  infectious  and  sometimes  epidemic,  in 
its  having  its  peiiod  of  incubation,  ajid  a  general  tendency  to  definite  duration.  It 
diftei'S  from  them  chiefly  in  its  liability  to  frequent  recurrence. 

Looking  to  its  causes,  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  Symptomatic  Erysipelas 
[E.  coibsensuale) — the  expi'ession  of  some  pre-existing  constitutional  disturbance ; 
Idiopathic  Erysipelas — the  result  of  general  causes  acting  on  the  system  from  with- 
out, such  as  exposure,  miasm,  or  epidemy ;  and  Traumatic  Ei-ysipelas — where  the 
inflammation  is  directly  excited  by  local  ii-ritation  or  inoculation. 

Thei'e  are  two  principal  varieties  w^hich  ai'e  now  universally  distinguished  : 
Simple  Erysipelas  {E.  sim-plex,  verwni,  legitimicm,  sitperficiale,  febris  erysipelatosa)  ; 
the  cutaneous  erysipelas  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  whei-e  the  inflammation  is  more  or  less 
limited  to  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  being  only  slightly  or  not  at  all 
aflected ;  Phlegmonous  Erysipelas,  or  the  cellulo-cutaneous  of  Nunneley  {E.  phleg- 
monodes,  pseudo-erysipelas,  phleytnon  diffus),  in  which  the  inflammation  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  phlegmon,  affecting,  concuri-ently  with  the  skin,  the 
cellulai-  and  adipose  tissues  beneath,  and  genei-ally  running  on  to  suppui'ation. 

There  is  no  real  boundaiy  between  these  two  varieties.  Simple  erysipelas 
usually  involves  the  cellular  tissue  to  a  certain  extent,  and  mjiy  even  be  followed  by 
suppuration  in  it.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  will  often  terminate  in  resolution.  A 
third  variety  is  perhaps  admissible- — Q^dematous  Erysipelas  {E.  oedematodes) ;  for 
although  oedema  is  always  present,  more  or  less,  in  this  disease,  and  largely  so  in 
situations  where  the  skin  is  lax,  as  in  the  scrotum  or  eyelids,  yet  in  some  states  of 
system  the  cellular  tissue  is  loaded  with  sei'um  beyond  what  would  be  expected  from 
the  amount  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  which  in  these  cases  often  does  not  present 
its  usual  bright  colour.  There  is  yet  one  foi-m  of  inflammation  which,  although  in 
it  the  pi'imary  affection  of  the  skin  is  absent,  is  yet  so  identical  with  erysipelas  in  its 
causes  and  in  most  of  its  essential  chai-acters,  that  it  cannot  propei'ly  be  dissociated 
fi-om  it,  namely,  diffuse  cellular  inflammation — the  cellular  erysipelas  of  Nunneley. 

These  various  forms  of  inflammation  and  their  modifications  must  be  regarded 
but  as  phases  of  one  disease,  which  has  its  seat  not  merely  in  the  part,  but  in  the 
system.  The  foim  Mdiich  the  disease  may  take  is  determined  bv  the  state  of  system, 
the  temperament,  habits,  &c.  of  the  individual,  or  the  external  causes  which  pro- 
duce it. 

Erysipelas  is  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  in  essence  with,  othei-  affections, 
stich  as  phlebitis,  angeioleucitis,  puerpeial  fevei",  &c.,  which,  like  erysipelas,  spread 
indefinitely,  accompanied  by  constitutional  fever  :  and  the  same  may  probably  be  said 
of  many  spi-eading  inflammations  of  the  sei'ous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

Erythema. — The  distinction  between  erythema  and  erysipelas  is  one  more  easy 
to  make  in  practice  than  to  expi-ess  in  woixls ;  indeed,  the  slighter  varieties  of  ery- 
sipelas are  still  sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  erythema.  The  term  should, 
however,  be  restricted  to  an  affection  often  due  to  mere  mechanical  irritation  or 
obstruction,  to  errors  of  diet,  or  to  some  other  transitory  irritation,  and  destitute  of 
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the  constitutional  fever,  ov  the  serious  importance  of  true  erysipelas.     It  is  necessaiy 
for  pui'poses  of  diagnosis  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  varieties  of  ervthema. 

Erythema  is  a  pale-red  efflorescence  invading  only  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
skin,  thoxigh  sometimes  oedema  is  present,  but  rather  as  a  cause  than  an  effect  of  the 
inflammation.  In  general  it  is  accompanied  by  only  trifling  swelling,  which  soon 
subsides.  It  ap[)ears  in  irregularly  circumscribed  patches — sometimes  there  maj'  be 
))ut  one,  oftener  there  are  many — which  liave  not  the  tendency  to  spread  widely,  and 
join  like  tliose  of  eiwsipelas  ;  they  rai-ely  exceed  a  few  inches  in  extent,  and  in 
scnne  forms  are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  Tlie  patches  may 
appear  on  any  part  of  the  body  ;  their  most  usual  seat  is  the  chest  and  limbs,  and 
they  ai'e  generally  confined  to  the  part  in  which  they  first  appear,  thoTigh  this  is  not 
invnrial)ly  the  case.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  rapid,  from  four  or  five 
days  to  a  fortnight  in  dm-ation ;  sometimes  it  is  chronic,  and  it  is  said  even  to  he, 
intermittent.  Usually  the  eruption  is  unaccompanied  l)y  fever,  and  in  most  forms 
is  unattended  with  pain. 

Symptomatic  erythema  appeal's  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  or  arises  from 
some  ti'ansient  constitTitional  disturbance,  as  from  errors  of  diet,  teething,  or  irregu- 
lar menstruation.  It  occurs  generally  in  persons  of  irritable  lax  habit,  with  delicate 
skin.     In  many  persons  the  slightest  causes  induce  an  attack. 

Fugacious  erythema  (U.  Jugax)  is  fi-equently  associated  with  other  and  more 
serious  diseases,  especially  long-standing  disease  of  the  alimentary  and  other  mucous 
membranes.  But  there  are  few  internal  aflfections  which  may  not  at  times  be 
accompanied  by  it ;  and  it  is  often  an  indication  both  of  their  presence  and  theii' 
severity.  It  may  come  on,  however,  simply  from  errors  of  diet,  paiticular  articles 
of  food,  as  shell-fish,  pork,  &c.,  invariably  ].)roducing  it  in  some  individuals.  A  case 
was  under  Mr.  De  Morgan's  care  in  which  the  mere  touch  of  laudanum  would  bring 
it  on.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  vaiiously-sized  difi^used  patches,  invading  chiefly  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  females.  The  peculiar 
character  of  this  variety  is  its  tendency  to  disappear  suddenly  at  one  part,  to  make 
its  appearance  again  at  another,  this  being  repeated  over  and  over  again.  There  is 
a  little  heat,  but  no  pain,  and  desquamation  rarely  follows  its  subsidence.' 

Erythema  circinatum  and  marginattom  are  degrees  of  the  same  form.  In  E. 
circinaturn  a  number  of  small  round  patches  appear,  which  spread  at  their  circum- 
ference while  they  fade  in  the  centre,  and  by  their  intersections  form  a  cluster  of 
imperfect  rings.  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  curves  spread 
until  the  whole  trunk  and  limbs  had  been  occupied  by  them. 

E.  marginatum  differs  principally  in  the  deeper  congestion  of  the  spots  and 
rings ;  the  colour  approaches  at  times  to  purple  and  the  borders  are  more  raised 
and  defined.  It  is  more  frequently  seen  in  elderly  persons,  and  in  connection  with 
disease  of  the  internal  oi-gans. 

E.  paindat'iiJii  is  distinguished  by  the  small  size  of  the  patches,  which  are  at  first 
of  bright-red  colour,  and  a  little  raised  :  they  become  ultimately  dark-coloured.  A 
modification  of  this  variety  is  E.  tuhercidatum,  which  is  found  more  usually  in 
debiHtated  persons,  and  is  often  ushered  in  by  chills  and  fever ;  the  spots  are  moi-e 
elevated  and  persistent  than  in  the  papular  form. 

Erythema  nodosum  is  usually  seen  in  females  of  weakly  and  anfemic  habit  of  body 
and  is  not  unfrecjuently  associated  with  rheumatism.^  It  appears  in  patches  of 
tolerably  uniform  oval  form,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diametei' ;  the 
patches  are  elevated  and   have  a  tuberculated  feel ;  they  are  painful  and  often  veiy 

'  The  erythema  often  seen  in  persons  who  are  inhaling  ether  or  cl.'loroform,  sliows  the 
dependence  of  these  forms  of  rash  on  altered  states  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous  system.  It 
appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  patches  about  the  chest — sometimes  about  the  neck  and 
face.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  evident  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  appears 
previous  to  complete  insensibility,  and  passes  oft'  during  or  shortly  after  an  ordinarily  prolonged 
state  of  anaesthesia. 

^  It  may  he  doubted  whether  this  afl'ection  shoidd  not  be  described  as  one  of  the 
absorbents  only.  Jt  certainly  bears  nmch  analogy  to  ano-eioleucitis.  8ee  Hebra  on  Diseases 
oftheSkm.     New  Syd.  Soc' Trans.,  i.  291. 
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tender.  Like  the  former  variety,  they  are  at  first  bright,  but  liecome  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  dark-coloured  and  livid,  and  then  gradually  fade,  and  are  followed 
by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The  eruption  is  commonly  preceded  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, sometimes  severe,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  these  symptoms 
disappear  as  the  ei-uption  comes  out. 

The  treatment  of  these  vai-ieties  of  symptomatic  erythema  must  be  guided  by 
the  general  condition  of  system  under  which  they  appear.  Where  they  depend  on 
mere  casual  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  mild  saline  purgatives  and  a  regu- 
lated diet,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  tepid  bath,  or  simple  sponging  of  the  skin 
with  tepid  water,  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Tonics  are  often  called  for,  as 
generally  the  disease  occurs  in  persons  of  weakly  habit,  or  who  are  debilitated  by 
disease. 

Idiopathic  erythema  may  be  produced  by  anything  which  irritates  the  skin, 
whether  acting  from  within  or  witliout.  Thus  we  have  an  erythematous  state  of 
skin  from  the  distension  of  oedema  in  weak  persons ;  E.  Iceve,  cedematostim.  Here 
the  skin  has  a  uniformly  shining  transparent  red  appearance ;  this  may  continue 
long  without  change,  and  may  then  terminate  in  resolution,  or  ulceration,  or  even 
mortification  may  take  place.  A  long-continued  depending  position  may  produce 
it ;  and  sometimes  a  similar  inflammation  may  arise  from  internal  derangement. 
The  treatment  consists  in  rest,  position,  cold  lotion,  and  then  gentle  friction, 
and  the  application  of  a  wove  bandage,  with  of  course  attention  to  the  general  state 
of  the  system. 

U.  intertrigo  arises  from  friction  of  one  part  of  the  skin  against  another,  or  from 
the  dress,  or  from  the  iri-itation  of  discharges ;  it  is  common  in  infants  and  in  very 
fat  persons.  Chemical  irritants,  sun-burn,  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  will  pro- 
duce the  same  efiect.  Cleanliness,  the  removal  of  the  cause,  and  weak  lotions  of 
lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  will  generally  suffice  to  remove  it. 

Erythema  sometimes  presents  itself  in  a  chronic  form,  especially  on  the  face ;  it 
is  often  ol)stinate,  depending  on  internal  derangements,  to  which  the  attention  must 
be  directed  in  order  to  remove  the  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  symptomatic  erythema 
springs  entirely  from  causes  operating  within  the  system,  while  erysipelas  for  the 
most  part  implies  the  concurrence  of  external  and  special  influences. 

We  may  now  pi'oceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  characters  of  erysipelas. 
The  inflammation,  being  the  manifestation  of  some  contamination  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  is,  as  would  be  expected,  jjreceded  by  more  or  less  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. This  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  patient,  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inflammation  may  occur  without  the  general  symptoms. 
In  many  cases  where  this  has  been  supposed  to  occur,  the  skin-afiection  has  been 
one  of  simple  eiythema.  The  most  usual  premonitory,  or  accompanying  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are,  a  general  feeling  of  indisposition,  languor  and  chilliness, 
amounting  at  times  to  severe  rigor.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry;  there  is  loss  of 
appetite  and  thirst,  with  precordial  pain  ;  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  eructa- 
tions. The  tongue  from  the  first  indicates  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  system.  It 
is  at  fii'st  pale  and  flabby,  and  then  becomes  coated  with  a  yellow  creamy  mucus. 
In  the  latter  stages  it  usually  becomes  diy  and  bi'own  and  fissured,  but  sometimes 
it  passes  at  once  to  brown,  though  there  may  have  been  little  or  no  previous  fever ; 
and  this  is  frequently  the  case  where  di-opsy  is  present.  The  bowels  are  almost 
always  constipated,  and  when  acted  on,  the  motions  are  often  black  and  ofiensive. 
Occasionally,  however,  diarrhcea  sets  in  from  the  first,  the  motions  being  offensive ; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  for  relaxation  of  the  bowels  to  occur  towai-ds  the  close  in 
favoui'able  cases.  Where  these  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive  system 
are  especially  marked,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a  yellow  hue,  the  term  '  bilious ' 
has  been  applied  to  the  erysipelas.  The  state  of  the  urine,  which  should  always  bs 
looked  to,  varies  with  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  symptoms ;  sometimes  it  is  but 
little  altered,  often  it  is  high-coloured  and  scanty,  depositing  abundantly  the  amor- 
phous lithates.  The  application  of  heat  will,  as  in  many  febrile  diseases,  often 
produce  a  slight  cloudiness  fi-om  coagulated  albumen ;  and  in  aggravated  cases  there 
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may  be  a  very  considerable  amount  of  it,  tlic  i-esult  of  temporary  congestion  of  tlie 
kidney.  This  is  most  usually  seen  towards  the  termination  of  the  inflammation, 
where  desquamation  is  taking  place ;  and  at  this  time  renal  epithelium  will  often  be 
found  as  well.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  appearance  of  albumen  in 
the  urine.  The  urine  is  almost  always  acid,  and  abounds  in  urea,  but  with  a 
diminution  of  the  chlorides.  The  pulse  is  quickened  ;  sometimes  it  is  full,  soft,  and 
compressible — sometimes,  and  especially  in  fatal  cases,  irregular  and  intermittent. 
When  the  disease  has  advanced,  it  may  become  rapid,  small  and  weak :  but  often 
it  remains  lai-ge  till  the  death  of  the  patient,  or  the  subsidence  of  the  disease.  It 
has  been  observed  by  Nunneley,  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hinckes  Bii-d  and  others,  that  if 
the  pulse  rise  in  frequency  after  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign  ;  this 
is  generally  true,  through  patients  will  often  recover  in  whom  the  quickening  of  the 
pulse  at  this  period  has  been  noticed.  The  blood  di'awn  during  the  early  stages 
generally  shows  the  buffy  coat.  The  blood-corpuscles  ai'O  diminished  in  number, 
according  to  Andral  and  Gavarret ;  and  Schonbein  says  that  tlie  serum  is  always 
tinged  yellow  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile."^  In  erysipelas  of  the  head  there 
is  often  bleeding  from  the  nose  during  the  acute  stage. 

The  nervous  system  sometimes  shoAvs  no  furthei*  disturbance  than  the  lassitude 
attendant  on  febrile  action.  Often,  however,  and  especially  in  erysi]Delas  of  the  head, 
there  is,  even  in  the  earlier  stages,  aching  and  oppression  in  the  head,  drowsiness  or 
excitement  amounting  to  delirium.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  more  formidable 
cases  of  the  disease,  low  mutteiing  delirium  and  subsultus  are  present.  The  delirium 
does  not  usually  at  any  period  present  the  characters  of  excitement,  but  rather  the 
type  seen  in  low  fever.^  Sometimes  it  resembles  delirium  tremens,  the  patient  being 
readily  recalled  to  consciousness  when  spoken  to,  but  relapsing  speedily  into  a  wan- 
dering state.  The  excitement  is,  however,  rarely  so  great  as  in  delirium  tremens. 
Generally,  in  the  first  instance,  the  wandering  or  delirium  takes  place  only  in  the 
night,  the  mind  diiring  the  day  being  imimpaired. 

During  the  early  periods  of  the  disease  the  temperature  rises.  The  pi'emonitory 
rigor  is  attended  by  an  increase  of  3°  or  4°,  and  from  this  time,  so  long  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  extending,  the  temperature  will  often  range  from  102°  to  10.5"5'' ;  being 
generally  lower  during  the  middle  of  the  day  than  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and 
lower  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  Every  fresh  attack,  or  more  active  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation,  is  marked  by  an  increase  of  temperatui^e.  Generally 
the  changes  in  temperature  coincide  with  changes  in  the  pulse,  becoming  higher  as 
the  pulse  rises  in  frequency;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  complaint  the  temperature 
often  falls  while  the  pulse  remains  quick.  In  favourable  cases  the  temperati^re 
usually  falls  to  the  natural  standard  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  eruption. 

The  glands  are  almost  always  enlarged  in  erysipelas,  and  very  frequently  this 
enlargement  is  perceptible  before  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  so  that  Mr.  Busk  has 
stated  his  belief  that  the  primary  seat  of  the  local  inflammation  is  in  the  absoi-beiit 
system. 

If  a  wound  or  granulating  surface  exist,  it  very  often  takes  on  an  altered  action.  The 
edges  or  surface  become  flabby,  and  covered  with  thin  serum  instead  of  healthy  pus. 
Granulations  become  pale,  and  are  absorbed ;  parts  tending  to  unite  are  chsunited. 

The  severity  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  erysipelas.  They  may  be  very  violent,  and  the  inflammation  slight, 
and  vice  ve7-sd.  The  period  that  may  elapse  between  the  attack  of  febrile  symptoms 
and  the  development  of  the  local  inflammation  is  far  fi'om  being  a  fixed  one.  It 
may  vary  fi'om  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days,  and  in  rare  cases  to  even  a  longer 
time. 

'  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  Sydenham  Soc.  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

-  Dr.  Bastian  hrought  before  the  Pathological  Society,  in  January,  1869,  some  ohserva- 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  gi'ey  matter  of  the  brain  in  a 
fatal  case  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  with  delirium.  These  A^essels  were  loaded  with  small 
aggregated  masses  of  white  corpuscles.  The  same  condition  was  found  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  liver  and  Iridneys.  To  this  embolism  Dr.  Bastian  attributes  the  delirium  and  the  albu- 
minuria found  in  erysipelas,  and  some  other  febrile  diseases. 
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The  local  symptoms  may  he  described  under  the  principal  forms  of  the  disease  in 
which  they  are  developed,  viz.  of  simple  and  phlegmonoiis  erysipelas,  and  of  diffuse 
cellular  inflammation, 

In  its  mildest  form  the  inflammation  resembles  in  all  respects  a  simple  erythema. 
The  skin  becomes  of  a  diff\ised  briglit-red  colour;  it  retains  its  usual  pliancy,  and 
thei'e  is  no  swelling  to  be  either  seen  or  felt,  neither  is  thei-e  any  \-esi cation.  Tlio 
patient  experiences  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  slight  biirning  in  the  joai't.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  usually  very  slight,  and  the  inflammation  terminates  .after 
a  day  or  two  in  resolution,  followed  perhaps  by  some  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  In  its 
severer  forms,  simple  erysipelas  presents  more  definite  characters.  The  skin  becomes 
red,  tense,  and  shining:  frequently  of  a  rose  tint,  whence  the  popular  name ;  but 
the  coloiu'  may  vary  from  a  reddish  yellow  to  a  deep  livid  red.  The  appearance  of 
swelling  may  be  at  fir.st  very  slight,  but  on  passing  the  hand  fi-om  the  soinid  to  the 
inflamed  surface,  a  mai-ked  elevation  of  the  latter  will  be  noticed.  The  limits  of  the 
inflammation  are,  in  general,  .sharply  defined — the  redness  not  merging  insensibly 
into  the  natural  colour  of  the  skin,  as  is  seen  in  phlegmon.  A  large  portion  of  the 
skin  may  be  attacked  at  once,  and  the  inflammation  has  a  tendency  to  spread  widely 
in  all  directions  :  or  in  one  direction  especially ;  or  it  may  be  to  break  out  in  new 
patches,  which  extend  and  merge  into  one  anothei-,  and  into  the  part  primarily 
affected.  The  pai'ts  newly  invaded  present  the  most  characteiistic  aj)pearances,  as 
the  disease  is  usually  fading  in  those  first  attacked,  while  it  is  spreading  to  parts 
beyond.  The  redness  disappears  on  pressure,  and  retiirns  immediately  on  the 
pressure  being  I'emoved.  The  skin  has  a  more  resisting  feel  than  natural,  and  is 
hot  to  the  touch.  Veiy  fi-equently  miliary  vesicles,  or  large  bulhe,  appear  after  the 
fii-st  few  days,  which  burst  and  form  inci'ustations  ;  hence  the  terms  I'J.  miliars  and 
2)hh/ctenodes.  The  vesicles  are  usually  filled  with  a  ti-ansparent  serum,  changing 
afterwards  to  a  straw-colour  and  becoming  often  semipurulent ;  in  weakened  states 
of  the  system,  theii-  contents  have  a  deep  purple  coloin-.  The  pain  is  at  first  of  a 
tingling  and  itching  character,  becoming  afterwards  more  severe,  bui-ning  and 
smarting.  But  it  is  not  constant,  nor  is  it  ever  of  the  thi'obbing,  wearing  kind 
which  exists  in  oixlinaiy  phlegmon.  Often  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
pain ;  but  tendei-ness  on  pressure  is  always  present.  This  is  most  mai-ked  while  the 
inflammation  is  recent ;  hence  at  the  circumference  there  may  be  great  tenderness, 
while  in  the  central  parts  it  may  have  disappeared. 

The  inflammation,  though  chiefly  affecting  the  skin,  is  not  limited  to  it.  The 
areolar  tissue  beneath  is  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  serum  ;  so  that,  soon  after  the 
fii'st  invasion  of  the  disease,  considerable  tiimefaction  takes  place,  and  the  skin 
becomes  correspondingly  tense  and  shining.  When  the  face  is  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
mation it  becomes  enormously  swollen,  so  that  the  features  are  altogethei-  obliterated. 
Suppui'ation  and  gangi'ene  do  not  generally  result  fi'om  this  foi'm  of  erysipelas ; 
suppiu-ation,  however,  occasionally  takes  place  in  small  patches  beneath  the  skin, 
especially  in  parts  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  lax ;  and  gangrene  may  occur  in 
persons  whose  .systems  have  previoiTsly  been  much  debilitated.  The  more  usual  course 
is,  that  the  inflammation  extends  and  retains  its  activity  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  gradually  declines,  the  swelling  decreasing  from  the  absorption  of  the  serum, 
and  the  skin  getting  a  somewhat  shrivelled  look  and  a  deeper  red  colour.  The 
whole  passes  off"  in  from  seven  to  ten  days.  When  the  redness  and  tension  persist 
for  a  much  longer  period,  a  deeper-seated  inflammation,  with  suppuration,  may  be 
suspected.  Desquamation  of  the  cuticle  almost  always  follows  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation. 

Simple  erysipelas,  unless  it  attack  the  head  and  face,  or  occui-  in  persons  already 
enfeebled  by  disease,  is  not  of  itself  a  foi-midable  complaint.  In  tlie  head  and  face  it 
is  dangerous,  from  the  tendency  to  affection  of  the  deeper-seated  organs.  Thus  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  are  often  much  congested  from  the  pressure  made  by  the 
swollen  tissues  of  the  face  and  neck  on  the  veins  returning  blood  from  the 
head,  the  membranes  being  ali'eady  in  a  partially  congested  state  from  the  febrile 
condition  attending  the  disease. 
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Erysipelas,  and  especially  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  of  the  neck  is  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous from  the  tendency  to  oedema  of  the  glottis,  from  the  liability  to  pressure  on 
the  air  passages,  from  the  impediment  which  exists  in  some  cases  to  respiration, 
and  from  the  occasional  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  medias- 
tinum. 

In  oedematous  erysipelas,  the  characters  of  the  disease  are  considerably  modified 
by  the  condition  of  the  patient.  It  occurs  in  those  of  broken-down  constitution, 
aifected  perhaps  with  serious  organic  disease,  or  reduced  by  previous  illness. 
Instead  of  the  usual  bright  rose-colour,  the  skin  often  presents  a  pale  brownish 
or  pale  yellowish-red  colour,  and  there  is  a  strong  disposition  for  it  to  run  into 
gangrene.  When  this  is  imminent  the  pain  is  greatly  aggravated  and  the  skin 
assumes  a  livid  dark  appearance.  The  cellular  tissue  becomes  loaded  with  serum, 
and  the  affected  part  presents  much  of  the  character  of  advanced  anasarca.  Such 
cases  are  serious,  not  so  much  from  the  severity  of  the  erysipelas,  as  from  the  low 
state  of  the  vital  powers  of  those  in  whom  it  is  usually  seen. 

One  or  two  forms  under  which  the  inflammation  at  times  appears  may  still  be 
mentioned.  The  disposition  to  spread  from  the  point  originally  invaded  is  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  erysipelas.  But  this  tendency  is  sometimes  so  great 
that  the  inflammation  will  spread  over  considerable  parts  of  the  body,  while  those 
previously  affected  have  returned  to  their  natural  state  [E.  ambulans).  In  other 
cases  the  inflammation  will  not  spread  continuously,  but  will  invade  distant  parts, 
subsiding  in  one  spot  while  it  breaks  out  in  another.  To  this  form,  which  illus- 
trates the  alliance  between  erysipelas  and  the  eruptive  exanthemata,  the  term 
erratic  [E.  erraticum)  has  been  applied.  The  severer  forms  of  erysipelas,  such  as 
the  phlegmonous  and  oedematous,  are  rarely  erratic ;  but  this  erratic  tendency, 
though  generally  associated  with  the  simple  variety,  often  indicates  organic  disease 
of  the  secreting  organs,  or  broken-down  constitution.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
connection  with  erysipelas  of  the  trunk,  and  is  very  rarely  attended  with  vesication. 
The  inflammation  may  appear  slight  and  partake  more  of  the  characters  of  a 
simple  erythema ;  but  this  form  of  the  disease  is  never  to  be  regarded  without  some 
apprehension. 

The  metastatic  erysipelas,  which  has  been  described  by  many  authors,  is 
probably  allied  to  this  erratic  form.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  suddenly 
recedes  from  the  surface,  and  some  internal  organ — the  lungs,  or  stomach,  or  intes- 
tines— is  immediately  affected.  This  occurrence  is  very  rare,  though  it  is  not  so 
unusual  to  find  the  serous  membranes  affected  coincidently  with  the  skin,  or 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  but  without  any  disappearance  of  the  erysi- 
pelas. 

The  other  great  variety  of  erysipelas,  the  phlegmonous,  into  which,  however, 
the  simple  form  merges  insensibly,  is  of  a  far  more  serious  character.  Simple 
erysipelas  attacks  principally  the  cutis,  and  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissues  are 
affected  only  in  a  secondary  and  comparatively  trifling  manner ;  suppuration  may 
indeed  occur,  but  only  in  small  patches  and  Avithout  death  of  the  structures.  But 
in  phlegmonous  erysipelas  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  involved  as  largely  as  the 
skin,  and  extensive  suppuration  and  death  of  the  sti-uctures  involved  is  the  more 
frequent  termination.  As  in  the  inflammation  of  the  skin,  so  in  that  of  the  areolar 
tissue,  there  is  no  tendency  to  limitation  and  circumscription  by  lymph ;  in  this 
respect  there  is  a  striking  contrast  to  ti-ue  phlegmon.  The  skin  itself,  congested  by 
the  inflammation,  and  its  nutrition  interfered  with  by  the  destruction  of  the  areolar 
tissue  which  supports  and  carries  its  vessels,  falls  largely  into  gangrene.  The  general 
constitutional  symptoms  which  usher  in  and  accompany  the  inflammation  are  more 
severe.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  generally  the  consequence  of  wounds  penetrating 
to  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is  in  the  head  and  in  the  exti-emities  that  the  inflammation 
is  seen  in  its  most  severe  forms.  In  the  former  situation,  however,  destruction  of 
the  skin  is  not  frequent. 

The  general  symptoms  are,  as  has  been  stated,  of  the  same  nature  as  those  seen 
in  comiection  with   simple  erysipelas,  but   they  are    usually  of  more   aggravated 
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character.  Dupuytren  has  pointed  oiit  that  the  febrile  symptoms,  although  con- 
tinued, are  often  marked  by  paroxysms  and  remissions,  so  that  they  have  even  been 
mistaken  for  those  of  intermittent  fever.  The  signs  of  disorder  of  the  digestive 
system  are  generally  more  prominent  in  phlegmonous  than  in  simple  erysipelas. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  disease  sets  in  mildly,  both  locally  and  generally,  and 
gradually  assumes  a  more  serious  character. 

The  inflammation  may  at  first  present  much  the  same  appearance  as  in  the 
simple  form,  and  there  is  often  pain  in  the  parts  for  some  hours  before  the  fever 
manifests  itself.  Generally,  however,  the  redness  is  less  vivid  and  has  a  dusky  hue, 
and  the  colour  is  not  uniform ;  it  is  usually  deeper  at  the  centre  than  towards  the 
circumference.  The  swelling  is  considerable,  and  pressure  with  the  finger  leaves  a 
pit  which  does  not  immediately  fill  up,  nor  does  the  colour  reappear  directly  upon 
the  removal  of  the  pressure.  After  a  time  the  skin  becomes  so  tense  and  hard  that 
pitting  under  pressure  can  no  longer  be  produced;  the  redness  becomes  deeper  and 
often  assumes  a  violet  hue;  small  vesications  and  'phljctsdiise  are  frequently  but  not 
always  present ;  the  pain  is  severe,  burning,  and  often  pulsating,  and  the  general 
symptoms  are  aggravated ;  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and  thick,  its  quantity  is  much 
diminished,  and  this  amounts  at  times  even  to  suppression ;  the  tongue  is  thickly 
coated  and  yellow. 

At  this  point,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  from  the  invasion  of  the  inflammation, 
the  symptoms  often  remain  for  a  time  stationary,  or  there  may  be  a  fallacious  ap- 
j)earance  of  amendment.  From  having  been  hard  and  resisting,  the  skin  becomes 
softer,  it  yields,  and  again  pits  under  pressure.  There  is  no  sign  of  fluctuation, 
and  the  surgeon  may  be  flattered  with  the  hope  that  resolution  is  taking  place. 
But  the  persistence,  and  often  the  aggi'avation,  of  the  general  symptoms,  and,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens,  a  fresh  attack  of  rigor,  indicate  that,  so  far  from  there  being 
amendment,  this  is  really  the  period  at  which  the  most  serious  changes  are  taking 
place.  The  cellular  tissue  has  become  the  seat  of  suppuration  and  death.  No 
fluctuation  can  be  perceived,  for  the  pus  or  purulent  serum,  when  it  first  forms,  is 
difiused  through  the  areolte,  or  in  thin  layers,  without  any  circumscribing  boundary. 
If  the  disease  be  left  to  itself,  the  pus  collects  in  larger  quantities,  separating  the 
skin  from  its  cellular  membrane,  and  this  from  the  fascia  below,  even  throughout  the 
entire  limb,  without  forming  a  prominent  swelling  as  in  phlegmon,  but  burrowing 
amongst  the  tissues.  The  skin,  thinned  and  detached,  becomes  livid,  and  ulcerates 
or  sloughs.  The  phlyctsense  which  may  have  formed  burst,  and  show  a  dead  patch 
of  skin  beneath  them.  The  pus  which  escapes  is  foetid,  and  shreds  or  layers  of  dead 
cellular  tissue  are  found  floating  in  it.  From  time  to  time  large  flakes  of  sloughy 
membrane,  often  many  inches  in  length,  and  soaked  in  pus,  are  discharged.  The 
destruction  of  the  skin  proceeds,  parts  which  hitherto  have  retained  sensibility  and 
colour  fall  into  gangrene,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  an  entire  limb  may  be  denuded. 
Generally,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  loosened  skin  and  sloughy  cellular  tissue, 
small  bands  covered  with  granulations  may  be  seen  connecting  the  skin  with  the 
fascia  below.  These,  as  Dupuytren  has  pointed  out,  should  be  carefully  preserved ; 
they  mark  situations  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  .have  escaped  the  general 
destruction,  and  they  serve  as  starting-points  for  reparative  action. 

In  genei-al  the  destructive  action  of  the  inflammation  is  limited  by  the  fascia ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Where  the  disease  has  been  very  violent,  the  fascia, 
the  intermuscular  septa,  the  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  tendons,  and  the 
tendons  themselves,  may  become  involved.  Even  the  joints  may  be  penetiuted  and 
rapidly  destroyed,  and  the  bones  may  be  denuded  of  their  periosteum  and  become 
necrosed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  limb  will  probably  be  permanently  disabled, 
even  if  preserved  ;  and  at  the  best  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  muscles  can 
again  be  brought  into  use. 

Up  to  what  may  be  called  the  third  stage  of  the  erysipelas,  that,  namely,  in 
which  the  hard  brawny  state  of  the  skin  has  not  given  way  to  the  soft  quaggy  con- 
dition, resolution  may  take  place  under  active  treatment ;  rarely,  indeed,  in  the  lower 
extremities,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  disposition  for  the  inflammation  to  run  on  to 
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suppuration.     And  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  the  formidable  destruction  which 
has  been  described  may,  b)'^  treatment,  be  limited  or  arrested. 

The  internal  organs,  in  fatal  cases  of  erysipelas,  do  not  present  any  special 
characters.  Yery  frequently  there  will  be  some  morbid  condition  of  liver,  spleen,^  or 
kidneys  ;  often  congestion  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  in 
short,  such  appearances  as  might  be  expected  in  persons  of  broken  constitution, 
especially  when  it  is  caused  by  habitual  intemperance.  The  pi'incipal  morbid 
characters  are  found  in  the  blood.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  inflammatory  blood ;  the  fibrin  is  abundant,  and  forms  a 
marked  buffy  coat,  and  the  white  corpuscles  are  very  abundant.  But  when  the 
disease  has  passed  beyond  the  active  stage,  and  symptoms  of  depression  have  come  on, 
the  blood  loses  the  disposition  to  separate,  and  forms  a  thin  loose  coagulum.  Where 
death  has  occurred  from  the  disease,  the  blood  is  sometimes  thm  and  fluid,  sometimes 
pitchy,  often  depositing  a  blackish  powder.  It  stains  the  inner  surface  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  while  the  course  of  the  superficial  veins  is  tracked  out  by 
transudation.  The  corpuscles  are  much  altered,  broken  up,  and  irregular.  There 
are,  then,  suflicient  indications  that,  as  in  typhoid  and  allied  diseases,  the  blood  is 
the  principal  seat  of  diseased  action,  which  manifests  itself  in  death  and  in  disintegra- 
tion of  the  corpuscles. 

A  very  important  fact  was,  however,  mentioned  to  Mr,  De  Morgan  by  Mr, 
Busk,  viz,  that  in  all  the  fatal  cases  which  he  examined,  the  lungs  were  highly  con- 
gested, and  that  on  close  inspection  the  smaller  pulmonary  vessels  were  always  found 
to  contain  pus ;  that,  in  fact,  a  minor  degi^ee  of  pysemia  was  always  present.  He 
observed  the  same  thing  in  the  small  veins  of  the  head  where  that  part  had  been  the 
seat  of  erysipelas. 

Diffuse  cellulitis. — This  is  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  spreading  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue  in  a  part  where  there  is  no  skin  (as  for  example  in  the  pelvis 
after  surgical  operations  or  spontaneously  in  some  afiections  of  the  female  organs),  or 
where  the  skin  is  unafiected,  as  we  see  sometimes  happen  in  the  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  inflamed  absorbents  or  veins.  But  the  name  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  a  nomenclature  which  should  be  avoided  as 
leading  to  confusion.  The  disease  is  seen  in  its  most  intense  foi-m  in  those  cases  in 
which,  as  in  dissection-wound,  a  septic  poison  is  directly  inoculated.  Such  cases 
will  be  more  fully  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Animal  Poisons.  They  must,  how- 
ever, be  shortly  noticed  here  in  illustration  of  the  general  pathology  of  the  erysipela- 
tous afiections. 

The  general  symptoms,  when  the  disease  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  ordinary 
injury,  are  the  same  as  are  seen  in  eiysipelas,  and  run  the  same  course ;  but  the 
tendency  to  collapse  comes  on  earlier,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  more 
rapid.  In  the  cellulitis  which  follows  the  inoculation  of  septic  matter  this  is  especially 
the  case,  and  death  ensues  more  distinctly  from  the  general  poisoning  of  the  system 
than  from  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local  afiection.  The  early  symptoms  may 
come  on  insidiously  or  may  set  in  with  violence,  though  even  then  there  is  usually  a 
feeling  of  malaise  preceding  the  attack.  Profuse  sweating  is  pretty  constantly 
present.  The  pi'ostration  and  excitement  of  the  nei'vous  system  are  more  marked 
than  in  erysijDelas ;  there  is  usually  great  agitation,  and  the  delirium  is  often  veiy 
violent.  Pain  is  not  at  first  referred  to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  but  is  felt 
severely  in  the  limbs,  or  back,  or  head,  and  more  especially  in  the  prsecordium,  and 
it  may  move  fi'om  part  to  part.  Pain  in  the  chest,  and  hurried  embai-rassed  breath- 
ing, are  present  in  those  cases  where  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pectoral  region  is 
afiected,  as  is  so  usually  the  case  in  dissection-  and  bleeding-wounds.  The  pulse  is 
rapid  from  the  first.  The  symptoms  are  indeed  very  like  those  of  pysemia,  to  which 
the  disease  is  closely  related. 

'  The  morbid  states  of  spleen,  so  often  found  in  connection  with  erysipelas,  are  no  doubt 
most  frequently  dependent  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  later  stages  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  not  on  any  pre-existing  disease  of  the  organ.  The  kidneys,  too,  Avill  often 
he  found  congested  in  cases  which  present  no  evidence  of  previous  disease  of  these  organs. 
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The  course  of  the  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  same  in  both  classes 
of  the  disease.  But  while  after  ordinary  injury  it  spreads  like  phlegmonous  erysi- 
pelas, directly  from  the  original  seat  of  the  injury,  in  cases  of  poisoned  wound  it 
attacks  a  remote  part,  between  which  and  the  puncture,  in  very  many  cases,  no 
direct  communication  can  be  traced.  In  dissection-wound  there  is  often  inflamma- 
tion of  the  absorbents  and  of  the  axiUary  glands  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
necessaiy  antecedent ;  it  is  often  absent,  or  at  any  rate  unnoticed,  and  is  usually 
transient  when  it  does  occur.  The  piincture,  too,  may  have  entirely  healed.  The 
inflammation  generally  attacks  the  chest  on  the  side  which  has  received  the  wound, 
beginning  in  the  neighbouring  of  the  axilla,  and  spreading  over  the  back  and  chest 
and  abdomen  down  to  the  ilium,  but  rarely  passing  to  the  opposite  side.  It  may, 
however,  begin  on  the  opposite  side  ;  or  when  it  has  commenced  in  the  ordinary 
situation,  may  break  out  afresh  in  distant  parts  or  spread  across  the  chest.  Often 
too  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  patches  of  erysipelas  or  maculse,  like  those  of 
typhus,  may  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  extension  of  the  inflammation 
to  the  pleura,  mediastinum,  or  pericardium,  is  not  uncommon. 

The  difference  between  phlegmonous  erysipelas  and  diffuse  cellular  inflammation 
is,  that  whereas  in  the  former  either  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  are  attacked  to- 
gether, and  from  the  same  cause,  or  the  affection  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  secondary  to 
that  of  the  skin,  in  the  latter  the  cellular  tissue  is  primarily  involved,  and  the  skin 
may  be  free  entirely  from  or  only  secondarily  affected  with  inflammation.  The  part 
is  swollen  and  shining,  very  painful,  and  often  exquisitely  tender  ;  but  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  due  to  the  tense  condition  of  the  skin,  or  to  the  nerves  traversing  the 
areolar  tissue  being  involved  in  the  inflammation,  not  to  any  inflammation  in  the 
skin  itself.  The  swelling  is  diff'used  and  uniform,  not  much  elevated,  and  without  a 
defined  border.  It  is  at  first  elastic  and  hard,  but  after  a  time  becomes  doughy. 
Occasionally  there  is  crepitation,  from  the  development  of  gases  in  the  areolar  tissue. 
These  changes  indicate  that  the  inflammation  has  run  on  to  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing. Although  the  skin  does  not  participate  in  the  primary  inflammation,  yet  there 
is  often  an  erythema,tous  blush  on  it  indicative  of  the  disease  below.  The  absence 
of  cutaneous  inflammation  is  most  marked  in  those  cases  which  arise  from  poisoned 
wound,  followed  by  distant  cellulitis. 

Resolution  may  occur,  but  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las. In  the  less  severe  cases  healthy  abscess  may  form ;  but  almost  invariably  the 
sujDpuration  is  difl\Tsed,  and  death  of  the  cellular  tissue  ensues. 

The  condition  of  the  parts  is  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  after 
phlegmonous  erysipelas ;  but  there  is  in  general  a  greater  disposition  to  deep  sup- 
puration and  destruction  of  fasciae,  intermuscular  aponeuroses,  and  sheaths  of  tendons. 
The  deeper-seated  layers  of  cellular  tissue  may  become  directly  inflamed  after  injuries 
or  operations.  Operations  on  the  sterniim  or  neck  are  sometimes  followed  by  diffuse 
inflammation  in  the  mediastinum  ;  and  lithotomy,  or  division  of  fistula,  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvic  fasciae  or  the  areolar  tissue  about  the  rectum. 

The  inflammation  may  extend  from  affections  of  the  throat  in  malignant  scarlet 
fever,  and  may  supervene  in  other  parts  at  the  termination  of  low  fevers,  especially 
when  complicated  with  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membranes. 

Death  occurs  in  these  cases,  and  especially  after  dissection-  or  poisoned  wound, 
more  lupidly  than  from  erysipelas.  Some  have  terminated  fatally  as  early  as  the 
fourth  day  from  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  and  the  eighth  day  seems  to  be  about 
the  average. 

Causes.— The  question  as  to  the  essential  cause  of  erysipelas  is  still  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  inflammation  depends  on  some 
morbid  state  of  the  system,  probably  beginning  in  the  blood ;  which,  as  in  the  exan- 
themata and  in  typhoid  fever,  manifests  itself  in  an  altered  local  condition  and  in  a 
general  febrile  action,  Dr,  Robert  Williams,  who  objects  to  the  notion  that  a 
morbid  poison  can  be  developed  in  the  system,  supposes  that  an  erysipelatous  virus 
is  always  more  or  less  present  in  the  atmosphere,  ready  to  act  on  those  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  it  in  consequence  of  a  pre-existing  unhealthy  state.    It  certainly 
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cannot,  like  an  ordinaiy  inflammation,  be  jiroduced  at  will  by  continued  local  irrita- 
tion, liowevev  intense  or  prolonged,  while  in  some  the  slightest  local  disturbance 
will  excite  it ;  and  in  such  persons,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Hunter,  '  eveiy  inflam- 
mation, wherever  it  exists,  will  pi'obably  be  of  this  kind.'  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  certain  causes  predispose  to  it ;  and  that  when  the  system  is  thus 
predisposed,  it  may  arise  apparently  spontaneously  or  from  any  local  irritation. 

The  causes  of  erysipelas  and  of  other  similar  constitutional  disorder's  are  usiially 
divided  into  '  predisposing '  and  '  exciting.'     The  predisposing  causes  are  such  as 
render  the  patient  liable  to  the  disease,  but  cannot  themselves  produce  it.     Bad 
ventilation  is  looked  upon  as  a   predisposing   cause ;    yet   it   may  be   questioned 
whether  in  the  foul  air  of  badly  ventilated  hospitals  and  other  places  there  may  not  be 
contained  germs  or  contagia  which  produce  the  disease,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
often  asserted  that  these  germs  ai-e  of  the  nature  of  bacteria,  i.e.  spores  of  living 
bodies.     The  proof  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  deficient,  though  it  may  be  conceded 
that  bacteria  are  found  both  in  the  fluids  and  in  the  tissues  of  persons  labouring 
under  erysipelas,  and  that  the  inoculation  of  such  fluid  may  produce  erysipelas  in 
healthy  subjects.     This,  however,  is  far  from  proving  that  the  bacteria  are  the  cause 
of  the  contagion,  while  the  spontaneous  origin  of  erysipelas  in  some  cases  is  very 
diflScult  of  explanation  on  the  bacterial  theory.^     The  important  point  to  recollect 
in  practice  is  that  either  foul  matters  used  in  dressing  or  foul  air  may  produce  the 
disease.     An  instructive  example  of  this  was  seen  in  one  of  the  male  accident- wards 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a  few  years  ago.     It  was  observed  that  erysipelas  com- 
monly attacked  the  patients  in  two  beds  in  particular,  while  it  did  not  occur  in  any 
other  patient  in  the  ward  or  in  the  hospital  generally.     The  constant  repetition  of 
this  occurrence  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  special  cause  of  vitiation  of  the 
atmosphere  was  in  operation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  and  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  presence  of  a  dust-bin  in  the  area  below  the  window,  on  each  side 
of  which  they  were  placed,  must  have  had  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.     The  dust- 
bin was  cleansed  and  whitewashed,  its  door  was  kept  closed,  and  directions  wei'e  . 
given  that  the  window  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  open.     The  erysipelas  at 
once  disappeared.     A  couple  of  years  afterwards,  the  disease  was  again  found  to 
attack  the  patients  in  the  same  beds.     It  appeared  that  the  precautions  had  been 
neglected,  the  dust-bin  had  again  become  foul,  and  the  door  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  open.     The  adoption  of  the  same  measures  again  rendered  the  beds  healthy, 
and  they  have  since  remained  so. 

Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  improper  or  insufficient  diet,  and  habitual  intem- 
perance, predispose  to  the  disease,  partly  by  their  general  debilitating  effect,  partly 
by  their  inducing  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscei-a,  especially  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
Indeed  dei-angement  of  the  digestive  and  excreting  organs,  particularly  diabetes  and 
Bright's  disease,  must  be  ranked  as  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  predisposing 
causes.  Women  sufiering  from  amenorrhoea  or  dysmenorrhcea  seem  to  be  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  it.  Sometimes  erysipelatous  inflammation  takes  place 
peiiodically  at  the  menstrual  period.  Powerful  mental  emotions,  whether  temporary 
or  continued,  are  undoubted  predisposing  causes  ;  and  none  more  so  than  protracted 
anxiety — pei-haps  from  its  influence  on  the  digestive  organs. 

In  some  persons  there  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  erysipelas, 
the  slightest  causes  inducing  an  attack  of  inflammation.  It  is  observed  that  this 
proneness  to  the  disease  is  often  connected  with  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  diathesis. 
Exciting  causes. — Of  the  exciting  causes  the  most  frequent  is  local  injury.  Any 
kind  of  wound,  even  the  simplest  incised  wound,  any  contusion,  or  fracture,  or  sprain, 
may  excite  the  inflammation ;  but  lacerated  wounds  of  the  extremities,  and  scalp- 
wounds,  are  its  most  fruitful  sources.  Fatal  erysipelas  has  followed  the  mere 
removal  of  an  atheromatous  tumour  of  the  scalp.  But  while  the  inflammation  may 
follow  the  simplest  wounds  where  every  proper  attention  is  paid  to  them,  they  be- 
come far  more  decided  causes  of  it  if  irritated  by  improper  applications  or  by  fiiction, 

^  See  on  this  subject  Koch  on  Traumatic  Infective  Diseases,  translated  for  the  New  Syd. 
See,  pp.  15-21.     Lukomskv,  in  LangenheclUs  Arckiv.  vol.  Ix. 
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or  if  thorough  cleanliness  be  not  observed.     The  retention  of  an  unhealthy  purulent 
discharge  by  compression  or  bandages  is  a  common  cause  of  erysipelas. 

A  current  of  cold  air  will  excite  the  disease  in  the  head ;  and  it  often  follows 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  loins  during  menstruation,  whereby  the  discharge  is 
checked.  A  sudden  chill  will  cause  it.  Over-exertion  will  determine  its  appearance. 
Generally,  however,  in  such  cases  there  are  co-existing  circumstances  favom-able  to 
the  production  of  erysipelas ;  as  long  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  insufficient  food,  &c. 
This  is  often  seen  in  the  London  hospitals  in  those  who  have  walked  from  long 
distances  in  search  of  employment.  But  there  is  another  and  perhaps  more  decided 
cause  in  operation,  namely,  the  vitiation  of  the  blood  itself  by  over-exertion.  The 
observations  of  Duhamel,  Haller,  and  Chaussier  show  that  in  over-driven  animals 
the  blood  becomes  disorganised,  and  capable  of  producing  gangrenous  pustules  and 
malignant  fever  when  inoculated  in  healthy  animals  or  in  man.^  And  yet,  as  is  seen 
from  the  Crimean  army  report,  the  fatigvie  to  which  the  men  were  exposed,  even 
when  followed  by  severe  wounds  and  confinement  in  hospital,  did  not  give  I'ise  to 
erysipelas. 

The  scarification  of  parts  affected  with  oedema,  the  legs  and  scrotum  especially, 
is  very  apt  to  excite  the  disease,  as  are  leech-bites  and  wounds  made  in  venesection ; 
and,  when  the  predisposition  is  strong,  even  casual  errors  of  diet.  In  short,  it 
would  seem  that  anything  which  produces  a  sudden  derangement  of  the  actions  of 
a  part,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  system,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  determine 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.  In  general,  however,  in  order  to  induce  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  or  diflfuse  cellular  inflammation,  the  exciting  cause  must  operate  directly 
on  the  areolar  tissue, 

Ejiide^nic  erysipelas. — It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  erysipelas  is 
far  more  prevalent  at  one  time  than  at  another,  and  in  one  situation  than  in 
another.  But  this  tendency  has  often  been  present  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  give 
to  the  disease  the  character  of  a  severe  epidemic.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the 
condition  of  weather  which  favours  these  epidemics  of  eiysipelas.  Generally,  how- 
ever, other  epidemics  have  been  prevalent  at  the  same  time  \  and  we  may  hence 
conclude  that  the  atmosphere  was  uiafitted  to  destroy  the  miasmata  which  were 
generated. 

Contagiousness  oj  erysipelas. — While  the  existence  of  epidemic  erysipelas  is  un- 
questioned, the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted. 
The  French  writers  generally  are  opposed  to  such  a  notion,  while  it  is  received  by 
most  English  authorities.  The  question  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  The 
possibility  of  producing  the  disease  by  direct  inoculation  from  the  vesicle  was  asserted 
by  Willan  on  experimental  grounds,  and  Orth  has  recently  published  experiments 
in  which  he  has  produced  in  rabbits  an  inflammation  entirely  analogous  to  erysipelas, 
by  injecting  under  the  skin  the  contents  of  an  erysipelatous  bulla,  and  this  afiec- 
tion  was  reinoculated  in  another  rabbit  by  the  injection  under  its  skin  of  oedema- 
tons  fluid  from  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  first. ^  All  hospital  surgeons  are  aware  of 
the  risk  attending  the  indiscriminate  use  of  sponges  when  erysipelas  is  present  in  a 
ward.  It  is  seen  that  if  a  wound  be  cleansed  with  a  sponge  which  has  been  used  on 
an  erysipelatous  patient,  the  disease  is  pretty  sui'e  to  appear  in  it.  In  most  hospitals 
sponges  are  not,  on  this  account,  allowed  to  be  used,  and  tow  or  cotton-wool  are 
substituted,  and  are  at  once  destroyed.  And  this  is  a  wise  precaution.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  proof  here  that  a  specific  virus  is  transferred  from  one  patient  to  another. 
Those  who  deny  the  contagious  nature  of  e]7sipelas  not  unreasonably  assume  that 
when  the  disease  is  prevalent  it  may  be  excited  by  any  irritation,  and  especially  by 
the  application  of  impure  animal  matter  to  a  wounded  or  ulcerating  surface.  In  the 
same  way,  the  mere  fact  of  the  extension  of  erysipelas  in  a  hospital,  or  other  limited 
locality,  without  direct  contact,  is  no  evidence  -per  se  of  infection.  It  may,  and 
perhaps  most  frequently  does,  depend  on  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions,  the  result 
of  imperfect  ventilation  or  unwholesome  exhalations,  which  generate  possibly  the 

^  See  on  this  subject  Copland's  Dictionary,  art,  'Blood,'  p,  192. 
^  Koch,  op.  cit.  p.  10. 
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eflBcient,  possibly  only  the  predisposing,  causes  of  the  disease.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  disposition  to  the  propagation  of  erysipelas  by  infection  is  not  so  great  as 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  many  diseases. 

But  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Wells,'  Dr.  Stevenson,^  Mr.  Arnott,^  Sir  W. 
Lawrence,'*  Dr.  Elliotson,  Mr.  Erichsen,^  and  others,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition  here.  They  are  too  numerous  and  too  striking  to  admit  of  any  reasonable 
interpretation  save  that  of  the  presence  of  disease  of  an  infectious  nature.^ 

But  the  question  of  the  identity  in  nature  of  erysipelas  proper  with  many 
internal  inflammations,  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  is  one  of  even  gi-eater 
importance.  At  the  present  day,  little  doubt  is  entertained  by  British  surgeons 
of  the  connection,  if  not  the  identity,  of  this  disease  with  puerperal  fever.  They 
both  arise  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  instances  of  their  co-existence  in 
the  same  patient,  and  of  the  tendency  which  each  seems  to  possess  to  excite  the 
other,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
puerperal  fever  is  but  an  internal  manifestation  of  erysipelas.  And  if  so,  the  entire 
difficulty  of  receiving  the  view  that  other  internal  membranes  may  be  the  seats  of 
the  disease,  is  removed.  That  they  are  far  less  frequently  so  than  the  peritomievim 
after  childbirth,  is  only  what  we  should  expect.  They  can  rarely  be  exposed  to 
influences  so  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Cases  such  as  the  follow, 
ing,  reported  by  Dr.  Gibson,"  tend  to  this  conclusion  :  *  An  infant  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas  of  one  foot.  The  mother  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  the  disease 
in  the  head  and  face.  The  wet-nurse  of  the  infant  was  taken  with  pneumonia,  and 
was  removed  home,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Her  father,  who  had  had  an  injury  to 
the  head,  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  and  died ;  her 
sister  had  low  fever,  with  sore  throat ;  and  two  children  in  the  same  house  Avere 
attacked  with  croup,  and  died.'  Dr.  Warren  ^  states  broadly,  '  I  have  seen  numbers 
of  patients  perish  a  few  days  after  operations,  at  the  time  that  erysipelas  prevailed 
in  the  hospital,  without  the  slightest  external  erythema.  In  such  instances  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  stating  to  you  that  these  patients  died  of  erysipelas  as  truly  as 
if  they  had  been  covered  with  an  erythematous  eruption.'  Careful  observation  is 
still  reqviired  on  this  point,  the  importance  of  which  in  regard  to  treatment  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Diagnosis.- — Erysipelas  is  little  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  Its 
limitation  to  one  part  of  the  body,  and  the  uniform  character  of  the  redness  and 
absence  of  punctation  where  it  is  invading  fresh  portions  of  skin,  and  the  absence 
(save  in  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face)  of  soi'e  throat,  distinguish  it  from  scai-let 
fever.  Erythema  has  a  greater  .disposition  to  appear  in  patches  ;  there  is  no  swelling, 
and  the  general  symptoms  are  usually  milder.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
under  the  name  of  erythema  are  often  included  cases  of  mild  erysipelas. 

Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  not  always  so  i-eadily  distinguished  from  other  diseases. 
It  most  resembles  those  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated,  such  as  ordinary 
internal  phlebitis,  phlegmasia  dolens,  or  inflamed  absorbents.  Where,  as  in  a  limb, 
the  hard  and  tender  veins  can  be  traced,  and  the  swelling  is  principally  limited  to 
their  track,  the  distinction  may  be  readily  made  ;  but  when  there  is  more  difitised 
swelling,  and  the  course  of  the  veins  cannot  be  traced,  there  may  be  at  fii'st  some 
difficulty.  In  phlebitis,  however,  there  is  much  less  tendency  to  discoloration  of  the 
skin  than  even  in  cellulitis.     The  appearance  of  the  limb  and  the  early  symptoms  in 

^   Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  ii. 

^  Trans,  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Soc.  of  Edinhurcjh,  vol.  ii. 

^  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  March  1827. 

'^  Medico- Chirurcjical  Trans,  vol.  xiv. 

°  Art  and  Science  of  Surgery,  cih  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  495. 

^  In  the  last  edition  of  this  work  Mr.  De  Morgan  gave  additional  instances  of  the  con- 
tagiousness of  erysipelas.  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  reprodiice  thei-e  cases,  as  I  take  it  for 
granted  on  all  hands  that  erysipelas  is  feebly  contagions.  The  contagion,  however,  of  single 
cases  is  little  to  he  dreaded.  When  a  number  are  collected  together  into  an  '  erysipelas- 
ward  '  it  may  he  different. — [T.  H.] 

"'    Trans,  of  Edinh.  Med.  and  Chir.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  ^  On  Tumours,  p.  255. 
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intense  absorbent  inflammation  sometimes  resemble  what  is  found  in  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, and  tbe  two  frequently  co-exist;  but  the  red  streaks  and  the  extreme  tender- 
ness of  the  glands  will  point  out  the  presence  of  the  former.  Extensive  subfascial 
phlegmonous  inflammation  may  produce  rapid  and  general  swelling  of  a  Kmb,  but 
the  swelling  soon  becomes  more  localised  and  elevated ;  and  the  character  of  the 
pain  and  the  attendant  fever  are  unlike  those  of  diffuse  cellulitis. 

Prognosis. — So  many  attendant  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  probable  results  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  judgment.  Each  case  will  present 
its  own  special  character. 

The  season,  and  the  general  or  local  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  his  previous  habits  and  the  co-existing  diseases ;  the  excitino- 
cause  and  mode  of  invasion,  and  the  character  and  the  situation  of  the  inflammation 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  simple  varieties  uncomplicated  with  other  disease 
will,  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  a  good  atmosphere,  run  their  course  favourably,  and 
terminate  in  resolution  in  from  six  to  ten  days.  But  under  other  circumstances  they 
may  pass  into  more  serious  forms,  or  may  of  themselves  be  not  unattended  with  danger. 
When  the  disease  is  epidemic  or  endemic,  no  attack,  however  slight  at  first,  is  quite 
free  from  peril ;  and  if  at  such  times  it  supervene  on  wounds,  the  mortality  is  often 
great.  In  the  very  young  and  in  the  aged  it  is  never  without  danger,  nor  in  persons 
of  cachectic  habit,  or  whose  constitution  has  been  broken  by  previous  disease  or 
intemperance.  When  the  disease  attacks  a  dropsical  limb,  or  comes  on  in  the 
course  of  adynamic  fever,  it  often  proves  fatal.  In  the  former  case,  this  depends 
rather  on  the  cause  of  the  dropsy  than  on  the  local  condition ;  for  there  are  no 
circumstances  under  which  erysijoelas  is  more  dangerous  than  when  the  liver  or 
kidneys  are  diseased.  In  a  large  majority  of  fatal  cases  in  adults,  when  the  erysipelas 
is  not  epidemic,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  cirrhosis,  or  some  other  organic  disease 
of  the  liver,  or  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine, 
therefore,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  unvarying  amount,  must  always 
excite  grave  apprehension,  as  must  its  presence  at  any  period  when  accompanied  by 
a  low  specific  gravity.  In  the  desquamative  stage,  as  has  been  stated,  albumen  is 
often  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  but  disappears  as  the  disease  declines. 
When  diabetes  is  present,  the  erysipelas  is  serious,  and  often  fatal ;  and  when  the 
disease  is  erratic,  or  recurrent,  or  when  it  lingers  on  beyond  the  ordinary  periods  of 
resolution — the  pulse,  instead  of  becoming  slower,  remaining  quick  or  becoming 
accelerated — a  very  guarded  ojDinion  should  be  given ;  such  forms  are  frequently 
associated  with  internal  organic  mischief.  It  is  principally  in  the  two  former 
varieties  that  metastasis  to  deep-seated  parts  is  said  to  occur.  This  is,  however,  not 
a  common  event  in  any  form  of  erysipelas ;  when  it  does  take  place,  it  is  often  fatal. 

The  moi-e  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  and  diffuse  cellular 
inflammation,  usually  occur  after  wounds ;  especially  lacerated  wounds,  and  those 
made  in  the  gi-eat  surgical  operations.  They  are  never  unattended  by  danger,  but 
the  amount  of  danger  will  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  conditions  which 
have  been  just  noticed.  It  is  in  the  head  and  in  the  limbs  that  injuries  most  tend 
to  excite  the  inflammation.  In  the  head  it  is  more  specially  liable  to  occm',  both 
symptomatieally  and  idiopathically,  and  should  never  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
a  serious  disease,  from  the  disposition  which  exists  to  congestion  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  and  to  spreading  inflammation  in  the  fauces  and  air-passages.  Apart 
from  this,  the  danger  of  these  forms  of  erysipelas  will  be,  cceteris  i^iit'ibus,  in  propor- 
tion rather  to  the  extent  to  which  the  areolar  tissue  is  involved  than  to  the  severity 
of  the  inflammation ;  the  affection  of  a  whole  limb  will  be  more  dangerous  than  a 
more  limited  though  more  intense  inflammation.  After  all,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  erysipelas  is  dangerous  more  from  its  association  with  other 
diseases  than  of  itself. 

While  erysipelas  is  sometimes  a  serious  disease,  it  not  unfrequently  has  a  salutary 
effect  on  a  part  or  on  the  system.  It  often  seems,  like  a  fit  of  the  gout,  to  clear 
away   a   long-standing  condition  of  general  indisposition.     When  the   disease  has 
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passed  off,  the  patient  will  be  found  to  have  regained  elasticity  of  mind  and  body. 
And  in  the  same  way,  when  a  part  long  affected  with  some  chronic  intractable  dis- 
order has  been  attacked,  the  disease  will  have  often  disappeared  or  have  been  much 
ameKorated  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 

Treatment. — The  old  anti-phlogistic  plan  of  treating  erysipelas  is  now  so  entii-ely 
abandoned  that  it  would  be  only  a  loss  of  time  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  altogether  correct  to  call  erysipelas,  as  is  often  done,  a  disease 
of  debility,  in  the  sense  that  all  who  ai-e  attacked  by  it  are  in  a  weakened  or  low 
state.  That  the  disease,  by  its  continuance,  induces  such  a  condition  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  persons  whose  general  powers  are  unimpaired  may,  from  occasional  and 
accidental  causes,  be  placed  in  circumstances  under  which  they  may  take  the  disease. 
In  such  cases  the  symptoms  would  run  high,  and  the  question  might  reasonably  Ije 
entertained,  whether  a  treatment  calculated  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms 
and  ward  off  the  consequences  which  would  follow  theii'  free  development,  would  not 
be  justifiable  and  even  appropriate.  From  improved  sanitary  conditions,  the  efficient 
causes  of  erysipelas  are  not  now  so  rife  in  this  country  as  they  formerly  were,  and 
those  attacked  by  it  are  generally,  by  habitual  intemperance  or  by  some  continued 
predisposing  cause,  very  susceptible  to  its  influence  ;  their  system  is  already  below 
j)ar.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  at  first  the  character  of  the  symptoms, 
the  disease  sooner  or  later  induces  a  state  of  system  which  demands  suppoi^t ;  and  a 
wise  forethought  would  lead  to  the  practice  of  husbanding  the  patient's  strength  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  admitted,  moreover,  on  all  sides,  that  cases  frequently  arise  in 
which  depletion  could  not  be  thought  of,  and  in  which  stimulants  and  support  are 
required  from  the  first ;  and  such  are  the  cases  which  now  almost  universally  present 
themselves.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  should  never  be  absent  from  the  mind 
in  considering  the  propriety  of  lowering  the  patient,  and  that  is,  the  tendency  which 
is  often  shown  to  sudden  prostration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  there  is  one  point  which  should 
never  be  neglected.  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  ventilate  the  room  properly ; 
the  bed-curtains  should  be  removed,  and  the  air  should  be  freely  admitted  around  the 
bed.  If  two  or  more  be  affected  in  the  same  house  or  ward  of  a  hospital,  they  should 
be  separated.  These  precautions  ihould  be  taken,  not  only  for  the  patient's  sake,  but 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  infection.  If  the  erysipelas  be  in  the  head 
and  face,  of  course  it  will  be  undesirable  to  allow  a  draught  of  air  to  fall  on  the 
patient ;  but  it  is  equally,  or  even  more  important,  that  the  air  should  not  be 
stagnant  about  him.  When  many  are  attacked  in  a  ward,  it  is  always  well  to 
empty  it  as  soon  as  possible,  to  have  the  walls  and  ceilings  washed,  and  to  ventilate  it 
thoroughly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  in  a  treatise  like  the  present,  to  enter  at  large  upon  the 
various  means  of  internal  treatment  which  have  been  applied  to  the  disease.  The 
general  principles  of  therapeutics,  as  applicable  either  to  simple  inflammation  or  to 
common  or  specific  fevers,  have  of  course  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  clear 
that,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  attacking  the  specific  cause,  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  apply  to  a  disease  which  sometimes  creates 
merely  a  transient  febrile  condition,  at  others  sets  in  with  a  violence  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  plague ;  which  is  at  one  time  accomjjanied  by  high  action,  at  another 
prostrates  at  once  the  vital  powers.  Each  case  must  be  treated  to  a  certain  extent 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  character  of  the  attack. 

There  are  certain  indications  which  should  never  be  neglected-  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  bowels  are  generally  torpid,  though  sometimes  diarrhoea  takes  place.  In 
either  case  the  evacuations  are  unhealthy.  When  there  is  constipation,  and  the 
bowels  have  been  acted  on  by  purgatives,  the  motions  are  usually  pitchy  and  very 
offensive.  When  diarrhcea  is  present,  the  motions,  though  fluid,  have  otherwise  much 
the  same  character,  and  are  dark-coloured  and  offensive.  In  order  to  give  full  effect 
to  any  treatment,  it  is  well  that  these  states  should  be  coi'rected ;  and  few  cases  occur 
in  which  the  action  of  mercury  in  the  first  instance  is  not  beneficial.  In  the  more 
usual  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  brisk  purgation  with  calomel  and  jalap  or  scammony , 
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followed  up  if  necessary  by  a  wavm  aperient  draiiglit,  so  that  natural  bilious  motions 
may  be  obtained,  will  seldom  fail  to  improve  the  patient's  condition,  and  will  always 
allow  wine  and  tonics  to  be  given  with  greater  advantage.  Even  in  more  advanced 
cases,  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  prostration,  with  a  dry  tongue  and  weak  pulse, 
if  this  point  has  not  been  previously  attended  to,  his  condition  will  be  often  found  to 
improve  under  the  action  of  the  medicine,  though  of  course  wine  and  support  should 
be  given  at  the  same  time ;  and  where  the  disease  sets  in  with  diarrhoea,  gray  powder 
with  soda  three  or  four  times  a  day  will  generally  be  found  beneficial.  The  same 
medicine  may  be  advantageously  given  when,  after  the  bowels  have  been  acted  on  by 
calomel,  the  motions  still  retain  an  unhealthy  character.  In  the  minor  cases,  saiine 
medicines,  with  small  closes  of  su.lphate  of  magnesia,  and  in  some  very  slight  ones 
mere  attention  to  diet,  will  be  all  that  is  needed.  Where  the  erysipelas  appears  at 
the  termination  of,  or  associated  with,  other  diseases,  such  as  fever,  or  dropsy  with 
organic  affection  of  the  liver  or  kidne}^  active  purgation  will  not  be  well  borne  ;  but 
even  in  such  cases  the  use  of  the  milder  mercurial  preparations  will  often  be  advan- 
tageous, while  support  and  wine  are  allowed  at  the  same  time.  When  the  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  system  has  been,  as  far  as  may  be,  removed,  quinine,  or  cinchona, 
or  calumba,  will  be  found  useful,  though  before  they  may  have  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  patient  more  feverish. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesc^uichloride  of  iron,  our 
chief  trust  should  be  in  port  wine  or  spirits  and  beef-tea.  The  quantity  of  wine 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  allow  must  depend  very  much  on  the  previous  habit  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  on  the  character  of  the  symptoms.  The  effects  of  stimulants 
must  be  carefully  watched.  When  they  are  found  to  produce  dryness  and  heat  of 
skin,  with  increase  of  restlessness  or  torpor,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  been  carried 
further  than   is  good,  and  a  longer  interval  should  elapse  before  they  are  repeated. 

With  regard  to  the  nourishment,  a  pint  or  two  of  beef-tea,  and  one  or  two  cups 
of  arrow-root  or  sago,  will  in  general  be  all  that  is  required.  The  stomach  is  not  in 
a  state  to  digest  much,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overload  it.  The  sensations 
of  the  patient  are  valuable  guides.  If  there  be  a  loathing  of  food  or  a  tendency  to  sick- 
ness, it  is  of  no  use,  and  will  often  do  much  harm,  to  force  nourishment  upon  him. 
Wine  rarely  disagxees,  and  is  as  rarely  objected  to. 

Towards  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  if  the  patient  be  found  in  a  state  of  low 
wandering,  with  a  weak  quick  pulse,  a  rough  dry  tongue,  and  a  cold  skin,  good 
bottled  stout  will  be  often  the  best  medicine.  Patients  will  be  often  seen  to  drink 
a  tumbler  or  two  of  it  with  eagerness,  when  they  have  objected  to  other  things,  and 
then  to  fall  into  a  tranquil  sleep;  the  skin  will  become  warm,  and  bedewed  with  a 
comfortable  moisture,  and  the  symptoms  on  their  awakening  will  be  all  ameliorated. 
Instead  of  wine  or  stout,  it  may  be  often  better,  in  any  stage,  to  give  the 
stimulant  to  which  the  patient  has  been  accustomed,  especially  if  he  show  any 
marked  preference  for  it. 

The  value  of  iron  in  the  form  of  a  local  application  (sulphate  of  iron  in  lotion) 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Velpeau  ^  in  the  year  1841,  and  that  of  the  internal  use  of 
muriated  tincture  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Bell  in  1851,  and  daily  experience  shows  that  its 
value  has  hardly  been  over-rated  by  Dr.  Bell.  The  rationale  of  its  action  advanced 
by  Dr.  Bell  is  more  questionable. 

The  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Balfour  is  pretty  generally  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  given  the  medicine  a  fair  trial,  '  that  we  now  possess  a  certain  and 
unfailing  remedy,  whether  the  erysipelas  be  infantile  or  adult,  idiopathic  or  traumatic'  ^ 

Cases  may  occur  now  and  then  in  which  the  iron  will  appear  to  be  inert.  Indeed, 
cases  will  occasionally  be  met  with  in  which,  although  they  appear  very  favourable 
for  the  use  of  iron,  it  has  no  marked  effect  in  controlling  the  disease,  which  runs 
its  usual  course.  In  some  even  of  these,  however,  the  constitutional  symptoms  seem 
to  bear  no  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  inflammation.  But  that  given  in 
full  doses  iron  will  do,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  what  no  medicine  of  any  other  class 
has  yet  been  found  to  do,  namely,  cut  short  the  disease,  no  one,  who  has  faiidy  tried  it, 
^  Lemons  Orales,  p.  307.  "  Monthly  Jounuil,  1853. 
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will  deny.  Less  than  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  two  drachms  a  day  will  rarely  in 
adults  produce  much  effect.  In  severe  cases,  an  ounce  and  an  half  to  two  ounces  a 
day  will  often  be  required.  The  evidence  of  its  effects  rests  on  this  ;  ti'eated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  erysipelas,  as  a  i-ule,  runs  a  course  of  from  seven  to  ten  days  at  the 
least ;  treated  by  the  iron,  it  often  subsides  in  from  the  second  to  the  foui'th  day. 
Even  when  increased  cerebral  excitement  attends  the  administration  of  the  medicine, 
there  is  no  need  to  discontinue  its  use,  for  it  will  be  found  that  in  general  the  dis- 
turbance will  subside  after  a  short  time,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bell.  It  should, 
however,  be  given  cautiously  so  long  as  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  bowels  are 
in  the  unhealthy  state  which  almost  always  accompanies  the  early  stages  of  erysipelas. 
In  such  cases  the  free  administration  of  calomel,  followed  by  warm  saline  purgatives, 
is  especially  called  for ;  nor  need  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  nor  the  lowness 
of  the  patient,  interfere  with  this  treatment,  if  it  have  not  been  previously  adopted. 
The  quantity  of  the  tincture  which  may  be  required  will  depend  on  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms.  In  advanced  and  sei'ious  cases,  as  much  as  half  a  drachm  may  be 
given  every  hour ;  in  slighter  ones,  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  every  four  hours  will 
sufiice. 

Of  the  symptoms  which  arise  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  those 
which  belong  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system  are  among  the  most  important. 
They  may  proceed  from  vascular  excitement,  amounting  to  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  oi-  fi'om  congestion,  or  from  the  circulation  of  an  impure 
blood,  or  from  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system.  Inflammation  is  rarely  present 
unless  as  a  consequence  of  severe  erysipelas  of  the  head.  But  it  must  be  regarded 
as  itself  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  and  its  treatment  must  therefoi'e  be  based  on  the 
same  general  principles  as  apply  to  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  It  is  here,  if  any- 
where, that  bleeding  may  be  properly  resoi'ted  to.  The  tendency  to  effusion  makes 
it  highly  important  to  lessen  as  early  as  possible  the  vascular  action.  Should  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  take  blood,  it  should  be  done  early,  and  once  for  all.  But  it 
should  be  done  cautiously,  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  or  by  small  incisions  into  the 
inflamed  pericranium  ;  and  the  bleeding  should  be  arrested  as  soon  as  an  effect  has 
been  produced  on  the  pulse.  Free  purgation,  and  the  use  of  turpentine  enemata,  will 
be  in  most  cases  useful.  And  when  the  liver  and  bowels  have  been  largely  unloaded, 
the  iron  may  be  safely  given,  and  wiU  act  as  in  other  states  of  the  disease.  Wine, 
too,  may  be  allowed,  but  its  effects  must  be  carefully  watched. 

In  the  other  forms  of  affection  of  the  nervous  system  bleeding  is  never  admis- 
sible. The  general  treatment  which  has  been  recommended  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
all  that  is  required  to  allay  the  nervous  symptoms.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
demand  special  attention.  For  example,  we  not  unfrequently  see  cases  in  which 
the  nervous  excitement  and  restless  wakefulness  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  general 
symptoms  of  the  erysipelas,  and  tend  to  exhaust  the  patient.  This  has  been  ob- 
served often  in  connection  with  erratic,  and  it  is  said  with  metastatic,  erysipelas. 
In  such  cases  morphia  or  henbane  are  often  of  great  use  ;  but  they  should  be  given 
very  cautiously  if  there  be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
or  kidneys.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  narcotics  ai-e  not  well  borne  in  erysipelas, 
and  tend  to  cause  a  dry  tongue  and  congestion  of  the  brain.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  given  until  the  bowels  have  been  freely  relieved.  Camphor,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  wandering  or  torpor  be  present,  seems  to  act  favourably  ;  and 
may  be  freely  given  where  nervous  symptoms,  and  especially  those  which  occur  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  are  marked.  Another  and  a  valuable  lemedy  is 
ammonia.  The  cases  to  which  it  seems  most  appropriate  are  those  also  in  which 
nervous  prostration  or  excitement  is  especially  prominent ;  where,  for  example,  the 
inflammation  being  of  the  simple  kind,  the  skin  remains  soft  and  not  burning,  or  is 
perhaps  cold ;  whei'e  the  tongue  is  moist  and  flabby,  and  the  pulse  quick,  large,  and 
weak,  while  there  is  great  restlessness,  or  transient  deKiium,  or  nervous  prostration. 
But  where  the  tongue  is  hard,  and  dry,  and  fissured,  and  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry, 
ammonia  does  not  appear  to  me  to  agree  so  well. 

With  regard  to  the  general  treatment  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  aiising 
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from  injury  or  operation,  with  or  without  the  inoculation  of  a  morbid  poison,  there 
is  now  little  difference  amongst  surgeons.  On  all  hands  the  dejoleting  treatment  is 
condemned,  and  the  free  and  early  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  recommended.  Our 
chief  dependence  miist  be  on  wine,  spirits,  or  stout,  with  camphor  and  henbane,  or 
perhaps  opium,  to  allay  the  irritable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  and  diminish 
the  pain. 

The  local  treatment  of  simple  erysipelas  and  of  the  early  periods  of  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  local  inflammation 
and  on  the  disease  generally.  The  suggestion  of  Huntei",  that  the  inflammation 
contaminates  while  it  spreads,  is  one  which  has  perhaps  not  received  all  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  The  inflammation  is  the  expression  of  a  diseased,  state  of 
the  fluids ;  of  what  nature,  is  still  a  question.  It  may  be  the  elimination  of  a 
poison,  or  a  result  of  altered  nutrition  or  of  altered  nervous  action.  One  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  products  of  the  inflammation  are  of  a  morbid  nature,  capable  of 
producing  the  disease  in  those  who  are  predisposed  to  it,  and  at  the  part  at  which 
they  are  introduced.  Hence  may  arise  the  disposition,  so  remarkable  in  erysipelas, 
to  spread  from  the  point  first  invaded.  But  opposed  to  this  disposition  there  is  the 
tendency  to  elimination  which  exists  in  the  exanthemata,  and  indeed  in  disease 
generally,  if  the  system  be  sustained  in  a  state  of  vigour  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
throw  off  the  disease.  To  a  certain  extent,  then,  the  local  inflammation  may  be 
regarded  as  reacting  on  the  general  disease,  and  anything  which  would  check  the 
local  action  would  so  far  tend  to  the  removal  of  the  disease  generally ;  just  as  in 
small-pox  the  severity  of  the  attack  is  greatly  modified  by  rendering  the  pustules 
abortive. 

It  is  only  on  some  such  assumption  that  the  apparently  contradictory  facts  can 
be  reconciled,  viz.  that  the  disease  itself  is  general,  the  inflammation  being  only  its 
external  manifestation,  and  that  the  removal  of  that  external  manifestation  will  aid 
in  curing  the  disease. 

Those  who  advocate  the  germ  theory  of  disease  and  believe  in  the  bacterial 
origin  of  these  spreading  or  '  self-infective '  inflammations,  of  course  explain  this 
character  of  erysipelas  in  accordance  with  their  theory.  The  question  is  discussed 
in  the  essay  on  Inflammation.  I  ought  here  to  notice  the  treatment  of  erysipelas 
recommended  by  Neudorfer  *  by  the  injection  of  carbolic  lotion  under  the  skin  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  inflamed.  Neudorfer  recommends  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  propoi'tioned  in  quantity  and  frequency  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  I  have 
tried  the  plan,  but  cannot  convince  myself  of  its  benefits,  while  the  drawbacks  are 
obvious,  in  the  pain  and  the  risk  of  abscess  and  sloughing.  These,  however,  I  have 
not  found  so  formidable  in  reality  as  in  appearance,  and  I  think  the  plan  deserves 
a  further  trial. 

The  sulphate  of  iron,  either  in  a  lotion  or  ointment,  produces,  as  has  been  said,  a 
decided  efiect  on  the  inflammation,  and  tends  to  shorten  the  disease.  In  lotion,  a 
drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water ;  in  ointment,  a  scruple  to  an  ounce  of  lard, 
may  be  used.  Its  effect  is  very  speedy  and  marked ;  the  redness  and  tension  sub- 
siding, and,  if  freely  applied,  the  disposition  to  sj)read  being  in  some  measure 
checked.  But  it  is  an  inconvenient  remedy,  from  its  soiling  the  linen  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Collodion  freely  painted  on  the  erysipelatous  skin  is  a  favouiite 
application  with  some  sui-geons,  and  is  believed  to  act  by  astringing  and  unloading 
the  vessels. 

An  application  frequently  used  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  first  recommended  by 
Mr.  Higginbottom  of  Nottingham. ^  His  directions  are  that  'the  affected  part 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  watei",  then  with  water  alone,  to  remove  every 
particle  of  soap,  as  the  soap  would  decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver;  then  to  be  wiped 
dry  with  a  soft  towel.  The  concentrated  solution  of  four  scruples  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  four  drachms  of  distilled  water  is  then  to  be  applied  two  or  three  times  on 

1  Aus  der  Chir.  KUnik.f.  Militdrartze.     Wien,  1879,  p.  92. 

^  An  essay  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver'  in  the  Cure  of  Inflammation,  Wounds,  and 
Ulcers. 
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the  inflamed  surface  and  beyond  it,  on  the  healthy  skin,  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  inches.'  Care  must  be  taken  that  every  pai-t  be  effectually  touched,  and  if  the 
inflammation  spread  the  application  must  be  repeated.  Another  mode  of  applying 
the  lunar  caustic,  especially  in  erysipelas  of  the  limbs,  is  the  formation  of  a  line  a 
few  inches  above  the  inflamed  part,  completely  surrounding  the  limb.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  no  part  of  the  circle  be  left  untouched.  The  inflammation  will  come 
up  to  this  line,  and  there  in  many  cases  stops  ;  or,  if  the  ring  be  imperfect,  will  in- 
sinuate itself  through  the  opening,  and  then  spread  beyond.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  this  treatment  has  appeared  to  me  inoperative,  the  inflammation  passing  the 
line  of  demarcation,  and  sometimes  even  a  second  and  a  third  line.  At  other  times, 
however,  the  inflammation  has  been  arrested.  The  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  might 
be  well  to  adopt  it  in  any  case,  in  conjunction  with  the  collodion,  or  iron,  or  other 
application  to  the  inflamed  part. 

Whatever  the  application  to  the  inflamed  part,  strict  attention  should  be  paid  to 
position.  If  the  inflammation  be  in  the  limbs,  they  should  be  elevated ;  the  leg,  for 
example,  should  be  kept  in  the  position  which  was  formerly  maintained  in  fractured 
patella.  This  alone  will  often  give  mai-ked  relief,  diminishing  action  and  relieving 
congestion. 

There  are  not  many  things  which  are  more  comfortable  to  the  patient  than  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton-wool  placed  over  the  pai't,  to  which  powder  or  collodion  has 
been  applied.  Generally  it  is  more  soothing  than  fomentations,  and  requires  far  less 
attention  and  exposure.  Fomentations,  however,  when  the  inflammatory  action 
runs  very  high,  are  often  desirable,  and  chamomile  or  hops  will  add  to  their 
eflicacy.  Cold  lotions  should  never  be  employed ;  they  may  indeed  check  the  local 
action,  but  with  a  tendency  to  invasion  of  the  disease  in  other  situations. 

The  local  treatment  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  does  not  differ  in  its  eaiiiest 
stages  from  that  of  the  simple  forms.  The  practice  of  making  incisions  is  one  of 
long  standing ;  and  considering  the  high  vascular  action  and  great  tension  which 
are  present,  is  one  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the 
surgeon.  According  to  Velpeau,  they  have  long  been  practised  in  Russia,  and 
amongst  the  peasants  in  Brittany.  Modern  surgery  is  indebted,  however,  to  Dr. 
Copland  Hutchinson  ^  for  their  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  j^i'ofession.  The 
plan,  which  from  the  year  1814  Dr.  Hutchinson  had  adopted  largely  in  naval 
practice,  consisted  in  making  incisions  of  fi'om  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  inches  apart,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  through  the 
affected  limb.  Their  depth  varied  according  to  the  natui'e  of  the  inflammation. 
In  general  they  reached  the  fascia,  but  extended  through  it  wheal  the  inflammation 
extended  to  the  deeper  tissues.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  usually 
lost  from  the  overloaded  vessels.  The  haemorrhage  was  controlled  as  far  as  is 
possible ;  a  little  pressure,  with  attention  to  position,  generally  effected  this ;  the 
limb  was  then  fomented.  The  obvious  effect  of  these  incisions  is  to  relieve  the 
tension  of  the  skin,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  accumulated  serum  and  pus  where 
it  is  formed,  and  hence  to  diminish  the  risk  of  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
of  extension  of  the  suppuration.  As  phlegmonous  erysipelas  will  often,  under  proper 
treatment,  end  in  resolution,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  at  once  to  incisions ;  but 
when  the  skin  is  becoming  brawny,  and  it  is  clear  that  suppuration  is  threatened, 
they  should  be  made  at  once.  Still  more  important  is  it  to  have  recourse  to  them, 
when  that  softening  occurs  which  has  been  befoi'e  desci'ibed  as  indicating  that  the 
cellular  tissue  has  fallen  into  suppuration.  Instead  of  these  small  incisions.  Sir  W, 
Lawrence  recommended  one  long  incision  extending  longitudinally  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  thus  at  times  reaching  from  one  end  of  a 
limb  to  the  other.  This  plan  is  now,  however,  universally  abandoned  ;  the  amount 
of  hfemoii-hage  was  in  some  cases  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal.  Nor  is  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  congested  tissues  greater  than  when  the  safer  and  milder  treatment 
by  multiple  incision  is  adopted. 

The  practice  of  scarification,  recommended  by  many  of  the   older  surgeons,  was 
'   Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  v. 
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again  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Richard  Dobson/  who  used  it  in  all  forms  of 
erysipelas.  Such  treatment,  however,  is  equally  painful  and  less  efficacious  than 
that  by  incisions  of  modei-ate  length. 

When  the  boggy  feel  in  the  part  indicates  that  suppuration  has  advanced  to 
destruction  of  tissue,  incisions  must  be  freely  made,  and  collections  of  matter  must 
be  at  once  let  out.  The  suppuration  will  be  abundant,  and  the  dressings  must  be 
often  changed  and  the  paints  cleansed.  The  matter  is  always  more  or  less  putrid, 
and  it  is  extremely  useful  to  syringe  out  the  subcutaneous  tissue  with  solutions  of 
carbolic  acid  or  Condy's  fluid,  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  with  even  the  undiluted 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  I  prefer  the  hyposulphite,  using  a  solution  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  parts  should  be  washed  out  each  time  of 
dressing.  If  the  discharge  be  very  offensive,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (fifteen 
grains  to  the  ounce)  will  be  found  more  efiicient  than  any  of  the  above.  Shreds 
and  flakes  of  sloughy  membrane  should  be  gently  drawn  away,  and  it  will  save  time 
if  the  skin,  which  is  thinned  and  blue,  and  evidently  unfit  to  take  on  healthy  action, 
is  at  once  removed;  but  every  point  of  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue  which  retains 
its  proper  vitality  should  be  carefully  husbanded. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  poulticing,  which  tends  to  keep  up  a  profuse  suppuration. 
The  part  should  be  supported  with  perforated  lint  or  linen,  outside  which  should 
be  a  layer  of  cotton- wool,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  bandage.  When  the 
action  of  the  part  begins  to  flag,  stimulant  washes  may  be  used,  or  the  lint  covered 
with  the  basilicon  ointment.  Where  the  granulating  surface  is  very  extensive,  the 
cicatrisation  will  go  on  well  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  the  process  may  become 
arrested,  and  the  modes  of  treatment  required  in  indolent  txlcers  must  be  put  in 
force.     It  is  well  to  protect  the  edges  with  collodion  and  oil. 

The  patient's  strength  must  be  freely  supported,  and  everything  done  which  will 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  his  general  health. 

Generally,  then,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  early  stages  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
in  the  course  of  the  first  two  or  three  days,  attempts  may  be  made  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  inflammation  by  the  means  which  are  found  most  effective  in  the 
simple  forms.  Should  these  not  be  found  of  any  avail  in  checking  it,  incisions 
should  be  at  once  resorted  to  fi*eely  and  decisively  ;  and  they  should  be  resorted  to 
afterwards  wherever  it  may  be  found  that  pus  is  lodged,  or  that  the  cellular  tissue 
has  been  destroyed  in  parts  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  previously 
made. 

The  treatment  of  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  but  it  must  be  more  prompt.  The  chances  of  resolution 
are  far  less,  and  we  have  no  guide  in  the  skin  as  to  the  state  of  the  parts  beneath. 
It  is  well,  so  soon  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  disease  exists,  to  make  incisions  at 
once ;  but  of  course  haemorrhage  must  be  carefully  checked.  The  after-treatment 
must  be  the  same  as  in  the  phlegmonous  form.  Care  must  be  taken  that,  while  the 
dead  tissue  has  free  exit,  those  parts  in  which  vitality  still  remains  are  carefully 
preserved.  Perforated  lint  spread  with  basihcon  ointment  should  then  be  laid  over 
the  hmb,  and  surrounded  and  supported  by  cotton- wool  and  bandage,  which  must 
be  changed  as  often  as  the  amount  of  suppuration  calls  for  it. 

Campbell  De  Moegan,  1870. 
T.  Holmes,  1882. 

•  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiv. 
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THE  subject  of  which  this  article  treats  is  one  which  has  for  a  long  time  engrossed 
the  attention  of  experimental  pathologists.  Much,  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  these  diseases  by  expei-iments  on  animals,  by  new  methods  of  cultivating  patho- 
genic bactei'ia,  and  by  new  methods  of  microscopical  examination.  Koch's  recent 
investigations  will  require  confirmation  before  they  are  fully  accepted  as  proved. 
But  they  open  up  a  wide  field  of  research  in  human  pathology,  which  will,  if  con- 
firmed, render  many  points  clear  which  were  before  veiled  in  obscurity. 

Pijcemia  and  Se2Uiccemia  are  generally  spoken  of  in  our  surgical  text-books  as 
manifestations  of  the  self-same  poison.  They  are  undoubtedly  both  due  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  putrefaction  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  putrefaction  should 
not  be  associated  with  more  than  one  poison,  and  followed  consequently  by  difierent 
diseases.  In  fact,  everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  several  diseases  totally 
difierent  in  all  their  phenomena  owe  their  origin  to  this  absoi'ption.  Is  there  not 
then  presumptive  evidence  that  there  is  some  essential  difierence  in  the  material 
which  is  absorbed  in  these  difierent  septic  diseases  1 

Those  who  look  upon  them  as  the  same  disease  believe  that  they  differ  only  from 
one  another  in  degree  or  in  the  effects  produced  in  different  conditions.  They  look 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  local  centres  of  inflammation  as  accidental  compKca- 
tions,  and  assert  that  septicaemia  being  more  acute  terminates  before  there  has  been 
time  for  the  formation  of  secondary  centres  of  suppuration.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  purpose  if  we  adhere  to  this  distinction  between  septicaemia  and  j^ypemia  :  in  the 
latter  we  should  expect  to  find  secondary  infiammatory  centres,  in  the  former  none. 

I  shall  first  then  attempt  to  describe  these  two  diseases,  which  will  be  called  sep- 
ticaemia and  pyaemia,  in  the  human  subject,  and  then  proceed  to  discuss  at  somewhat 
greater  length  the  views  of  modern  experimental  pathologists,  the  results  they  have 
obtained,  and  the  conclusions  they  have  drawn  in  searching  for  the  ultimate  cause  of 
these  processes  in  the  animal  world. 

That  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  at  times  combined  and  coincident  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt,  but  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  to  prevent 
them  from  both  being  present  in  the  same  patient  at  the  same  time.  And  indeed 
one  would  expect,  if  it  be  the  case  that  they  are  separate,  that  septicaemia  and 
pyaemia  would  be  oftentimes  coincident,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  an  external 
wound  is  a  common  predisposing  cause.  The  strongest  arguments  for  the  separa- 
tion of  septicaemia  from  pyaemia  are  derived  from  experiments  on  animals,  wluch  will, 
when  subsequently  discussed,  I  hope  throw  some  light  upon  this  difficult  point. 

Predis]josing  causes  of  Septiccemia  and  Pycsmia. — From  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee '  appointed  by  the  Pathological  Society  to  investigate  the  nature  and  cause  of 
pyaemia  and  septicaemia  occurring  during  the  ten  years  from  1869  to  1878  inclusive 
in  the  large  metropolitan  hospitals,  it  seems  that  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  from 
these  diseases,  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occui-red  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  40,  and  then  between  40  and  50,  the  number  being  80  and  60  respectively  out  of 
a  total  of  321.  This  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  the  greater  liability  to  accident 
at  these  ages;  and  this  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
number  of  cases  in  each  decade  on  either  side  of  middle  life.  Out  of  these  same  321 
Ciises,  252  wei'e  males  and  69  females,  but  puerperal  and  ovarian  cases  were  excluded, 
^   Trans.  Path.  Soc.  Loud.  vol.  xxx.  1879. 
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The  accompanying  table  is  copied  from  the  same  report,  with  the  addition  of  the 
two  last  years.  It  gives  a  return  of  the  deaths  from  pypemia  and  septicasmia  originat- 
ing in  the  surgical  wards  of  eight  large  London  hospitals  during  the  last  twelve 
years. 


Hospital 

186!) 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 
8 

1877 
3 

1878 
9 

1879 

1880 
12 

St.  Bartholomew's   . 

10 

9 

10 

8 

4 

8 

9 

12 

St.  George's      . 

11 

15 

11 

7 

11 

8' 

8 

5 

5 

4 

6 

4 

Guy's 

21 

23 

28 

19 

29 

30 

38 

26 

23 

13 

3 

5 

London    . 

10 

7 

17 

22 

19 

29 

27 

16 

21 

12 

6 

6 

Middlesex 

i 

6 

10 

7 

8 

9 

3 

5 

5 

1 

2 

0 

Seamen's  . 

4 

5 

9 

8 

5 

10 

7 

6 

4 

2 

4 

1 

St.  Thomas's    . 

4 

4 

7 

192 

16 

13 

16 

12 

22 

12 

6 

0 

University- 
Totals      . 

3 

3 

12 

8 

7 

18 

11 

10 

5 

14 

10 

14 

64 

69 

104 

98 

99 

125 

119 

88 

88 

67 

49 

42 

Hospital  closed  for  three  months,  from  June  to  September. 

^  Returns  not  given. 


First  year  in  new  buildings. 


In  the  two  years  1879,  1880,  added  on  to  the  original  table,  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  these  cases  is  very  marked.  The  advocates  of  the  antiseptic  method 
would  no  doubt  attribute  the  improvement  to  the  more  general  use  of  this  system 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  A  much  longer  experience  will  be  required  to 
make  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  ten  of  any  real  value.  The  difficulty  also  in 
obtainincf  any  further  information  than  the  mere  figures,  which  are  always  misleading, 
renders  the  conclusion  of  much  less  value  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

It  appears  that  in  the  years  in  which  the  mortality  was  high,  for  all  diseases 
throuo-hout  the  kingdom,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  mortality  from 
pyaemia.  '  The  deaths  registered  in  England  from  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  and  puer- 
peral fever,  to  every  100,000  persons  living,  were  exceptionally  high  in  1874  and 
1875.'  And  these  are  the  very  years  in  wMch  the  highest  mortality  is  recorded  in 
the  London  hospitals  from  pyaemia  and  septicaemia.  The  average  mortality  taken 
from  eio-ht  London  hospitals  for  the  decennium  1869-1878  amounted  in  each  year 
to  92-1.  But  in  1874  it  was  12-5  and  in  1875  it  was  119.  We  find  also  the  same 
corresponding  relation  in  the  years  in  which  there  is  a  low  mortality  recorded  by  the 
Registrar- General.  By  the  able  members  of  this  committee,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
refer  this  high  mortality  to  the  atmospheric  vicissitudes  of  the  two  years  1874,  1875. 
One  year  was  characterised  by  a  great  deficiency  of  rainftill  and  the  next  by  an  exces- 
sive rainfall.  In  both  the  temperature  was  exceedingly  variable.  It  is  also  seen 
by  Table  III.  of  the  same  report  (Path.  /Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  5)  that  the  monthly 
death-rate  from  pyaemia  and  septicaemia  at  three  London  hospitals  during  the  decen- 
nial period  1869-1878  was  higher  during  the  months  of  February  and  March  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year;  the  average  monthly  mortality  standmg  at  28'5, 
whilst  for  the  month  of  February  and  March  it  reaches  51  and  40  respectively. 
These  two  months  in  our  climate  are  also  frequently  attended  with  great  fluctuations 
of  temperature  and  a  variable  rainfall.  It  is  possible  that  these  conditions  may  in 
some  unknown  way  afiect  the  development  of  pyaemia.  But  till  more  information 
on  the  point  is  forthcoming  and  a  larger  number  of  statistics  available,  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  di'awn  as  to  how  far  the  development  of  pyaemia  may  be  influenced 
by  such  external  circumstances,  which  must  always  aflect  the  sanitaiy  condition  of 
large  cities. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  doubtful  point  is  another  over  which  much  misconception 
has  arisen.  It  had  been  asserted  by  some  that  '  acute  pyaemia  was  essentially  a 
Jbospital  disease,^  but  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  Clinical  Society  in  the 
eai'ly  part  of  1874,  a  large  number  of  sui-geons  stated  that  it  was  in  their  opinion 
as  common  in  private  as  in  hospital  practice  and  that  pyaemia  occurred  sometimes  after 
the  most  trivial  operations,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  ordinarily  be 
thoiight  little  likely  to  occur,  i.e.  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions.     Mr.  Prescott 

^  Path.  Soc.  Trans.;  vol.  xxx.  p.  3.     Table  II. 
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Plewett  and  Sir  James  Paget  were  foremost  amongst  those  who  advocated  this  view, 
alhiding  to  cases,  within  tlieir  own  experience,  that  had  arisen  in  private  practice 
and  had  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  disease  before  they  were  themselves  called  in 
consultation  for  their  opinion.  Sir  James  Paget  thus  expresses  his  conviction  : — *  I 
therefore  come  to  the  very  clear  conclusion  that  there  is  really  nothing,  I  will  not 
say  in  any  hospital,  but  nothing  in  a  fairly  well  managed  hospital,  Avhich  contributes 
to  the  production  of  pya?mia.'  Such  an  opinion,  openly  expressed  by  many  sui'geons 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society,  went  far  to  dispel  a  belief  which  at  that  time  was 
gaining  ground,  that  there  was  some  injurious  influence  in  a  hosj^ital  which 
militated  against  success  after  operation. 

Although  an  opinion  is  here  expressed  with  regard  to  our  large  well-conducted 
metropolitan  hospitals  from  which  the  comparison  with  private  practice  was  drawn, 
it  does  not  in  any  way  refer  to  -those  hospitals  where  patients  have  been  massed 
together  in  the  worst  hygienic  conditions,  such  as  in  some  of  the  continental 
hospitals,  or  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  wounded  in  time  of  war. 

In  military  practice  pyaemia  has  often  been  most  fearfully  prevalent,  the  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  alone  being  so  high  as  to  detei'  the  boldest  surgeon  from  any 
opei'ations  but  those  of  dii'ect  necessity.  And  it  has  been  the  expei'ience  of  sui-geons 
both  in  the  Crimean  and  Franco-German  wars,  that  the  amount  of  pytemia  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  cases  in  a  given  space  and  the  seveiity  of 
those  cases.  We  must  therefore  allow  that  there  are  very  grav^e  predisposing  causes 
for  the  production  of  pysemia  in  hospitals  overcrowded  with  supj)urating  wounds  ; 
but  that,  with  special  care  and  cleanliness,  no  such  cause  need  militate  against  our 
cases  in  civil  hospital  practice. 

Extreme  mental  depression  has  also  been  thought  to  predispose  to  the  occur- 
rence of  pyaemia ;  in  the  Franco-German  war  pyaemia  was  more  prevalent  in  the 
French  than  in  the  Gei'man  hospitals.  The  want  of  morale  and  despondency  was 
much  commented  on  by  M.  Gosselin,  and  he  is  described  as  having  taken  the 
greatest  trouble  to  raise  the  confidence  of  his  men,  l^elieving  sti'ongiy  that  their 
condition  of  extreme  mental  depression  from  want  of  success  much  pi'edisposed  them 
to  the  occuri'ence  of  pyaemia. 

In  the  same  war  Dr.  Gordon,  who  was  sent  to  the  French  army  as  medical  com- 
missioner by  the  "War  Office,  states  that  the  success  with  which  the  wounded  were 
treated  after  the  first  battle  round  Paris  was  remarkable  ;  but  after  the  last  battle  the 
mortality  was  so  gi^eat  that  it  seemed  as  if  almost  every  person  who  had  a  severe 
injury  died.  Again,  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  Mounier  states  that  no  pyaemia 
was  noted  among  the  first  two  thousand  amputations,  whilst  afterwards  it  became  of 
quite  ordinary  occurrence,  associated  with  gangrene,  scurvy,  and  typhoid  fever.  It 
is  obvious  that  many  causes  would  combine  to  produce  such  a  result.  The  length 
of  time  that  the  wounded  must  be  left  unattended  increases  as  the  war  is  protracted, 
consequently  they  have  frequently  lost  large  quantities  of  blood,  and  the  wound  is 
ah-eady  putrefying  before  any  dressing  can  be  applied  ;  there  must  necessarily  also  be 
much  gi'eater  physical  exhaustion  from  the  privations  and  hardships  they  have  had  to 
endure  toward  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and,  above  all,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
alleged  uxfective  nature  of  pyaemia,  cases  would  necessarily  multiply  as  the  war  is 
prolonged  and  the  number  of  wounded  increases. 

It  was  formerly  considered  essential  for  the  prodviction  of  pyaemia  that  the 
patient  should  have  a  wound ;  in  fact,  that  there  should  be  some  breach  of  surface,  no 
matter  how  slight,  for  the  poison  to  be  absorbed.  Although  the  cases  in  which  no 
such  predisposing  cause  exists  are  exceedingly  rai-e,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion 
indeed  of  the  total  number,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  cases  indistinguishable 
trom  pyaemia  do  occur  in  which  no  such  lesion  as  a  breach  of  siu'face  can  be 
discovered  by  the  most  careful  examination.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  these  cases  of  idiopathic  pyaemia,  as  they  are  called' — e.g.  from  gonor- 
rhcea,  acute  necrosis,  ulcerative  endocarditis;  but  none  seem  very  satisfactory. 
Some  believe  that  in  these  cases  the  poison  floating  in  the  air  gains  entrance  to  the 
blood  through  the  lungs ;  others,  that  there  is  a  special  condition  of  the  blood  or 
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constitution  previously  existing  which,  without  any  poison  at  all,  is  capable,  under 
certain  ill-defined  conditions,  of  producing  pyaemia. 

Finally,  as  regards  those  wounds  which  certainly  are  previously  existing  in  a 
very  large  propoi'tion  indeed  of  pysemic  cases,  it  has  been  found  that  pysemia  is 
much  more  likely  to  follow  injuries  and  operations  in  certain  parts  and  structures  of 
the  body.  Bones  and  veins  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  regarded  with  great 
respect.  Wheti  a  wound  has  been  inflicted  in  such  structures,  either  by  the  surgeon's 
knife  or  by  accident,  especially  if  it  involve  a  prolonged  and  thorough  exposure  to  the 
air,  such  cases  are  known  for  a  certainty  to  be  especially  prone  to  the  occurrence 
of  pypemia. 

Puerperal  fever,  which  in  many  cases  would  come  under  the  denomination  of 
septicaemia,  is  an  example  of  injury  to  a  very  vascular  and  spongy  structure  in  which 
large  venous  sinuses  are  opened  up,  and  instances  of  direct  contagion  by  the  hands  of 
the  midwife  could  be  largely  quoted.  The  exposure  of  a  large  serous  surface,  such  as 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  was  till  lately  greatly  dreaded,  for  fear  of  septic  peritonitis. 
Joints  also,  after  wounds  and  large  surgical  incisions,  were  specially  pronQ  to  suppu- 
rate, and  from  such  a  suppurating  cavity  it  was  well  known  septicaemia  and  pyaemia 
were  likely  to  arise.  These  then  were  the  class  of  cases  in  which  it  was  most  likely 
to  occur ;  at  the  same  time  it  might  arise  in  the  most  trivial  and  unimportant  injury 
or  oj^jeration,  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  and  in  the  most  healthy  subject. 

Symptoms. — The  following  description  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Callender  for 
the  last  edition  of  this  work,  and  is  a  faithful  and  accurate  description  of  what  I 
think  should  be  called  Septicaemia. 

'  Within  twenty-four  hours,  in  acute  cases,  there  are  rigors,  vertigo,  and  general 
uneasiness.  Then  follow  heat,  perspiration,  and  increased  rapidity  of  pulse.  The 
seat  of  inoculation  is  dusky,  indurated,  often  pustular,  or  if  it  had  been  before 
secreting  pus  the  discharge  ceases.  Radiating  from  this  centre,  the  integument  is 
distending  with  a  serous  effusion,  presently  to  be  mingled  with  thin  sanious  pus. 
The  swelling,  generally  somewhat  elastic,  is  hard  and  tense  over  enlarging  and 
painful  glands.  The  blood  deranging  the  heart's  action,  is  circulated  violently  and 
rapidly  through  the  system ;  exuding  from  its  vessels,  as  in  purpura,  it  staina  the 
surrounding  tissues,  forms  ecchymoses  in  internal  organs,  or  is  poured  out  upon 
mucous  surfaces,  and  is  then  chiefly  i-emoved  with  purging  or  vomiting.  In  another 
twenty-four  hours,  the  patient — flushed,  anxious,  restless,  even  delirious — is  in  a 
hopeless  condition,  with  prostration  and  rapid  sinking.' 

Such  a  case  as  this  is  most  freqviently  seen  either  a  short  time  after  the  admission 
of  a  patient  into  the  hospital  with  a  severe  lacerated  wound,  in  which,  from  the 
position  of  the  wound  and  want  of  drainage,  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefac- 
tion takes  place,  and  the  patient  dies  with  the  above  symptoms  ;  or  a  large  granulat- 
ing wound  at  almost  any  time  during  the  convalescence  of  the  patient,  if  disturbed  by 
the  svirgeon  for  some  necessary  purpose,  such  as  the  removal  of  a  sequestrum,  may 
from  that  time  indicate  by  its  changed  condition  the  outset  of  symptoms,  such  as 
the  above,  and  the  patient  rapidly  dies ;  or  again  it  may  be  seen  after  the  removal  of 
a  putrefying  cyst  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  rigors  occurring  most  frequently 
at  the  outset  of  the  symptoms  may  or  may  not  be  repeated.  That  they  do  not 
themselves  indicate  the  occurrence  of  secondary  centres  of  inflammation  is  demon- 
strated by  cases  in  which  several  rigors  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  yet  no  such  secondary  inflammatory  centres  have  been  found  post- 
mortem. This  has  also  been  again  recently  proved  by  the  repoit  before  alluded  to 
in  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xxx.  p.  21,  and  here  it  is  also  shown  that  a  case 
of '  blood-poisoning '  may  live  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  yet  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  no  evidence  of  secondary  centres  of  inflammation  be  present,  proving 
the  incorrectness  of  the  assertion  that  cases  of  so-called  septicaemia  would,  if  they 
lived  long  enough,  show  the  same  secondary  inflammatory  centres  as  pyaemia.  No 
doubt  ligors  when  repeated  indicate  recurrent  absorption,  and  where  means  can  be 
adopted  to  prevent  this,  every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  procui-e  such  a  result. 
For  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  rapidly  occurring 
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forms  of  septicaemia  are  what  the  experimentalists  call  septic  intoxication.  To  this, 
however,  we  shall  refer  again  later  on.  Should  a  patient  survive  the  onset  of  such 
an  attack,  the  symptoms  that  subsequently  make  their  appearance  more  neai-ly 
resemble  the  ordinary  form  of  pyfemia,  and  thus  little  or  no  distinction  has  been 
di'awn  between  these  two  diseases.  In  fact,  the  distinction  after  the  first  onset  in 
the  clinical  aspect  of  these  two  forms  of  so-called  blood-poisoning  is  so  ill  marked 
as  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  Clinically,  then,  it  is  not  often  that 
we  ai'e  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two  so  as  to  say  definitely  this  is  septicsemia ; 
and  we  find  Mr.  Savory  speaking  at  the  Clinical  Society,  in  a  discussion  on  pygemia 
{British  Med.  Journ.  Yeb.  1874,  p.  239)  in  favour  of  their  identity,  thus  : — '  Why  I 
regard  these  two  diseases  or  forms  of  disease  as  simply  difierent  degrees  of  one  and  the 
same  disease  is,  because  you  over  and  over  again  find  instances  in  which  the  one 
passes  into  the  other.' 

But  the  symptoms  of  a  well-marked  case  oi  pi/cemia  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 
The  onset  or  invasion  is  generally  pi'etty  clearly  indicated  by  a  decided  rigor, 
followed  by  the  most  profuse  sweating.  These  rigors  and  succeeding  sweats  follow 
one  another  with  an  uncertain  rapidity.  Sometimes  the  patient  has  two  or  three 
in  one  day,  and  again  some  days  pass  by  without  any  rigor.  They  are  always 
accompanied  by  a  high  temperature  which  often  reaches  106°,  or  even  107° 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  as  the  patient's  skin  becomes  moist  the  temperature  falls 
almost  to  normal  or  subnormal,  whilst  all  his  bedclothes  become  soaked  with 
perspiration.  The  duration  of  one  of  these  rigors  varies  from  five  to  thirty  minutes. 
Within  half-an-hour  of  the  highest  recorded  temperature  it  may  have  again 
almost  reached  the  normal  standard,  and  then  rapidly  begin  to  rise  again  to  the 
ordinary  high  febrile  temperature  of  the  disease.  The  patient's  expi^ession  is  one  of 
extreme  anxiety  and  depression ;  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  gasping,  or 
sighing ;  the  pulse  extremely  rapid  and  feeble,  so  as  almost  at  times  to  be  imperceptible. 
The  breath,  too,  has  often  a  sickly  mawkish  odour,  and  has  been  thought  to  resemble 
the  smell  of  sweet  beer.  The  skin,  at  first  pale  and  sallow,  often  becomes  decidedly 
jaundiced.  The  tongue  acquii'es  an  unnaturally  red,  raw,  and  glazed  appearance  at 
the  tip  and  edges,  whilst  the  centre  assumes  a  thick,  dry,  brown,  hard  fur.  These 
general  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  from  day  to  day,  with  delirious  and  sleepless 
nights  ;  the  patient  often  apparently  rallying  one  day  to  be  again  at  death's  door  on 
the  next,  Coincidently  with  or  generally  before  the  onset  of  these  symptoms  the 
wound  has  given  distinct  indication  of  some  change  having  occui'i'ed.  The  discharge 
becomes  thin  and  watery,  or  sanguineous  and  pi'obably  offensive.  Whatever  healing 
process  has  recently  been  accomplished  breaks  down.  Small  superficial  sloughs 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  surrounding  parts  either  appear  weak  and  flabby 
without  any  inflammatoiy  reaction,  or  dusky  red  and  swollen, 

Yarious  local  symptoms  may  supervene  and  complications  arise  to  hasten  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  Yomiting  rarely  occurs,  but  diari'hoea  with  offensive  stools 
may  gi'eatly  annoy  the  patient.  But,  of  all  the  complications,  that  which  is  most 
characteristic  of  pyeemia  is  the  presence  of  abscesses  in  parts  unconnected  with  the 
original  lesion.  These  abscesses  for  the  most  part  occui'  insidiously  j  the  joints 
especially  seem  to  fill  with  pus  without  any  expression  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  and,  unless  the  body  and  limbs  be  carefully  examiired  from  day  to  day,  many 
of  these  local  centres  of  suppuration  will  go  on  unobserved  till  the  post-mortem 
examination  I'eveals  their  pi'esence.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  is  the  one  most  frequently  affected,  but  I  do  not  think  post-mortem 
records  bear  this  out,  and  the  mistake  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
stei'no-clavicular  articulation  is  quite  superficial  and  easily  observed  without  dis- 
tm-bing  the  patient,  whilst  other  joints  have  to  be  looked  for,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to 
be  examined.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  many  joints  ai'e  found 
full  of  pus  at  the  post-mortem  examination  which  were  not  even  suspected  during 
life.  Abscesses  in  the  soft  pai'ts  occur  in  the  same  way,  but  po'haps  are  rather 
more  frequent  at  the  points  of  pressure  than  elsewhere.  Of  the  complications  which 
arise  internally  more  will  be  said  in   describing  the  post-mortem  appearances ;   for 
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during  life  little  information  is  usually  obtained  as  to  the  condition  of  the  organs. 
Pleuritic  friction  over  the  chest,  with  moist  breath  sounds,  would  probably  indicate  the 
lungs  as  the  seat  of  secondary  inflammatory  centi'es.  Javxndice  is,  however,  by  no 
means  coincident  with  the  same  condition  in  the  liver,  but  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
due  to  an  alteration  in  the  blood. 

Pain  and  tenderness  over  the  liver  or  spleen  is  sometimes  present,  but  the  absence 
of  these  symptoms  would  not  in  the  least  indvice  one  to  believe  that  these  organs 
were  free  from  the  usual  complications.  Pericarditis  and  peritonitis  are  sometimes 
discovered  during  life  by  the  usual  signs.  We  occasionally  see  a  case,  and  then 
generally  in  the  medical  ward  of  a  hospital,  in  which  there  has  been  some  difficulty 
at  the  onset  in  distinguishing  the  symptoms  from  those  of  rheumatic  fever.  These 
cases  are  often  called  chi-onic  pyaemia  and  ai-e  known  occasionally  to  recover.  The 
rigors  are  not  often  repeated,  if  at  all,  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or  indeed  there 
may  be  no  initial  rigor  to  denote  the  exact  period  of  the  attack.  Abscesses  slowly 
appear  at  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  joints,  which,  strange  to  say, 
have  been  known  to  recover  their  normal  condition  during  the  convalescence  of  the 
patient.  But  these  cases,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  it  is  of  course 
doubtful  whether  they  are  really  cases  of  true  pyjemia. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — It  is  hei'e  that  pathologists  attempt  to  build  up  a 
distinction  between  these  two  diseases  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  secondary  centres 
of  inflammation,  suppui'ation,  or  gangrene ;  and  yet  one  would  hazard  the  opinion 
that  with  more  extended  experience  this  cannot  be  the  only  point  of  departure 
between  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  if  there  be  any  difference  at  all.  Such  secondary 
centres  must  almost  necessarily,  if  the  theory  of  embolism  is  to  be  accepted,  be  more  or 
less  in  the  nature  of  an  accidental  occurrence  ;  and  few  would  doubt  the  arguments 
which  have  been  produced  in  favour  of  our  present  views  of  embolism.  That  the 
cases  in  which  such  embolism  occurs  ai-e  also  especially  favourable  for  the  occurrence 
of  sej^tic  infection  there  can  be  no  question ;  for,  if  a  vein  be  implicated  in  the  injmy, 
and  puti'efaction  occur,  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  favourable  soiu'ce  for  suppura- 
tive thrombosis,  with  consecutive  embolism  of  the  pyfemic  variety,  and  for  the  systemic 
infection  here  alluded  to  under  the  term  pyaemia,  as  such  a  vein  forms  a  ready 
means  foi-  the  rapid  absorption  of  any  poison  generated  in  the  products  of  putrefaction. 
And  few  severe  injuries  are  there  without  some  veins  of  at  any  rate  medium  calibre, 
being  implicated  in  the  mischief :  the  bones,  too,  are  especially  well  provided  with 
the  necessary  means  of  transit  for  such  emboli.  Thus,  then,  the  presence  of  these 
secondary  centi-es  seems  more  the  accidental  accompaniment  of  some  truly  infective 
disease  than  itself  the  actual  cause  of  death. 

In  septicsemia  we  generally  find  the  most  rapid  decomposition  to  have  taken  place, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather ;  the  tissues  become  enormously  swollen  and  distended  with 
gas,  much  more  so  than  would  ordinarily  be  found  in  hot  weather,  after  a  long  interval 
between  death  and  examination.  Post-mortem  staining  and  an  unnatural  fluidity 
of  the  blood  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  this  condition.  The  spleen  is  large,  soft, 
and  pulpy.  Hsemorrhagic  patches  of  various  sizes  ai-e  frequently  found  in  the 
subserous  and  submucous  tissues.  All  parts  of  the  body  are  found  to  swarm  im- 
mediately after  death  with  the  ordinary  puti-efactive  foi'ms  of  bacteria.  In  such 
cases  no  metastatic  abscesses  or  infarcts  are  found. 

The  most  characteristic  lesions  in  true  pytemia  are ,  as  Dr.  Bristowe  says,  '  the 
local  congestions,  extravasations  of  blood,  inflammatory  deposits,  abscesses  and 
necroses.'  The  most  frequent  seat  of  these  evidences  of  pytemia  are  the  Imigs.  They 
are  often  found  studded  chiefly  toward  the  surface  where  the  vessels  are  divided  into 
their  smaller  radicles,  with  wedge-shaped  patches  of  consolidated  lung.  These 
patches,  when  seen  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  generally  exhibit  the 
usual  appearance  of  hsemorrhagic  infarcts  from  embolism ;  sometimes,  and  then 
generally  in  the  later-  stages  of  the  disease,  the  central  pait  of  the  patch  has  necrosed 
or  become  converted  into  a  cavity  containing  puriform  fluid,  the  suri-ounding 
pulmonary  tissue  exhibiting  the  usual  evidences  of  inflammation.  These  cavities 
vaiy  immensely  in  size,  some  being  no  lai-ger  than  a  pea,  whilst  others  assume  much 
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largei-  proportions.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to  exhil)it  the  slightest 
indication  of  repair.  Sometimes  these  patches  more  neai'ly  resemble  the  blocks  of 
lobular  pneumonia.  In  either  case  there  is  some  effusion  of  lymph  on  the  pleui'al 
surface,  with  more  or  less  general  jileurisy.  At  the  same  time,  as  in  septicaemia,  we 
often  find  small  extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the  serous  membrane.  In  the 
principal  arterial  twig  leading  to  the  diseased  area  is  found  a  soft  yellowish  material 
distending  the  vessel  and  looking  strangely  like  broken-down  blood-clot ;  and  when 
in  the  primary  seat  of  disease  a  vein  is  found  filled  with  the  same  material,  the 
inference  that  embolism  has  occun-ed  is  genei-ally  accepted.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  such  a  cause  as  a  softening  thrombus  in  the  oiiginal  seat  of 
disease.  This  is,  however,  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers  the  difiiculty 
of  exploring  all  the  smaller  veins  in  connection  with  a  wound,  especially  if  the  bone 
has  been  involved  in  the  original  injuiy,  or  the  prostate  and  pelvic  organs  are  the 
parts  affected.  Why  these  clots  break  down,  and  why,  when  washed  away  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  they  should  produce  changes  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
embolism,  is  still  a  matter  for  speculative  enquiry.  The  extravasation  consequent 
upon  the  embolism  never  undergoes  the  changes  seen  in  other  diseases ;  the  infai-ct 
here  breaks  down  sloughs  en  masse  or  becomes  a  simple  abscess  ;  the  reason  of  this 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  poison  which  accompanies  or  causes  the  disease,  and  will  be 
again  referred  to.  In  the  heait  the  same  patches  are  oftentimes  seen,  associated  with 
peri-  or  endo-carditis,  according  to  the  position  of  these  infarcts.  Pericarditis  without 
such  metastatic  centi-es  of  inflammation  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence. 

Of  the  other  organs,  the  kidneys  are  perhaps  most  frequently  the  seat  of  these 
secondary  manifestations  of  pyeemia.  The  abscesses  are  generally  small  and  situated 
in  the  cortical  part.  The  presence  of  these  secondary  centres  of  sujjpurative  inflam- 
mation or  gangrene  in  the  liver  is  lai-gely  dependent  upon  the  seat  of  the  primary 
disease.  Should  the  initial  lesion  be  in  the  intestines,  abscesses  will  be  found  in  the 
liver ;  if  in  the  general  system,  the  lungs  will  be  the  parts  principally  involved. 
From  the  organs  fii'st  in  the  course  of  the  blood  stream,  others  can  again  receive 
emboli.  It  has,  however,  been  remarked  that  in  some  rare  instances  the  emboli 
have  passed  through  the  lungs  and  been  arrested  in  the  liver.  Dr.  Weber  has 
found  by  experiment  that  purulent  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  veins  so  fine  that  it 
will  pass  through  the  lungs  and  be  arrested  in  the  systemic  circulation.  In  the 
kidneys  sometimes  are  seen  areas  of  deeply  stained  or  congested  tissue,  with  here 
and  there  small  patches  of  extravasation,  without  any  distinct  collection  of  purulent 
fluid.  In  the  spleen  wedge-shaped  patches  are  found  as  in  the  lungs  of  various 
sizes  and  in  various  stages  of  softening  and  disintegration ;  sometimes  they  ai-e 
distinctly  heemorrhagic ;  at  others,  they  have  become  cavities  filled  with  purulent 
fluid,  according  probably  to  the  date  of  their  occurrence.  The  peritonaeum  may  also 
show  signs  of  inflammation  as  the  other  serous  membranes  do,  but  perhaps  not  quite 
so  frequently  as  the  pleurae,  which  rarely  escape,  on  account  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  secondary  manifestations  of  the  disease. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  are  not  often  the  seat  of  these  complications. 
Puriform  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  meningitis  and  abscesses  in  the  substance  of  the 
bram,  are  of  course  frequently  seen  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  cases  dying  from 
injuries  to  the  skull  and  diseases  of  the  ear ;  but  in  most  of  these  the  abscess,  throm- 
bosis, or  meningitis  is  probably  in  dii-ect  continuity  with  the  disease  or  injury. 
The  joints  should  as  far  as  possible  all  be  examined,  for  frequently  when  least  sus- 
pected distinctly  purulent  fluid  will  be  found  ;  there  may  not  be  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  distend  the  joint,  but  the  synovia  will  often  be  seen  quite  turbid  and  flocculent. 
At  other  times  one  or  more  joints  will  be  distended  with  pus  :  the  larger  ones,  in 
preference  to  the  smaller,  will  be  most  commonly  affected.  Abscesses  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  between  the  muscles,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  over  points  of 
pi'essure,  will  be  found  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  distension.  There  are  very  few 
of  the  signs  of  inflammation  around  these  collections  of  pus,  either  in  the  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joints  or  in   the  cellular  tissue.     They  more  nearly  resemble  the 
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chronic  or    cold  abscess  than  the  acute,  althotigh  they  may  have  been  of  very  rapid 
formation. 

The  condition  of  the  primary  wound  or  injury  and  its  surrounding  tissues  is  one 
of  considerable  interest  and  importance.  There  may  be  little  or  no  swelling  to 
indicate  the  serious  nature  of  the  disease ;  for  example,  the  stump  after  amputation 
of  the  thigh  may  be  almost  healed,  but  this  is  chiefly  observed  in  cases  where 
pysemia  has  supervened  during,  one  might  almost  say,  the  convalescence  of  the 
patient,  there  being  merely  one  or  more  sinuses  to  close  or  a  small  sequestrum  to 
separate.  Such  cases  occur  when  pysemia  is  already  present  in  a  hospital,  and  the 
patient  becomes  inoculated  with  the  disease  during  his  convalescence.  The  wound 
under  these  cii-cumstances  is  fairly  firmly  healed.  The  discharge  becomes  thin  and 
sanious,  but  there  may  be  no  other  alteration  visible  on  the  surface  to  indicate  the 
condition  of  affaii'S.  On  the  other  hand,  when  pysemia  attacks  a  wound  or  injury 
shortly  after  its  occurrence,  there  is  oftentimes  considerable  swelling  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  the  little  healing  that  had  at  one  time  commenced  has  broken  down,  and 
the  graniilations  are  flabby  and  covered  with  slough.  Thus  on  the  post-mortem 
table  we  may  find  either  of  the  two  preceding  conditions — an  almost  normal- 
looking  wound  or  one  distended  with  all  the  products  of  putrefaction.  The  latter, 
however,  is  by  far  the  most  common  condition  to  find.  The  tissues  are  then  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  forming  one  pasty,  friable  mass  with  larger  and 
smaller  areas  of  dead  or  dying  tissue.  On  dissection  we  find  the  veins  filled  with 
clots,  and  these  clots  undergoing  various  changes  according  to  the  amount  of  sur- 
rounding inflammation  and  the  length  of  time  the  patient  has  survived  the  onset 
of  the  disease.  The  smaller  veins  are  the  first  probably  to  become  thrombosed,  and 
from  these  the  clots  extend  to  the  next  larger  branches,  terminating  by  a  rounded 
extremity  which  protrudes  into  the  calibre  of  the  main  trunk.  It  is  easy  thus  to 
understand  how  this  protruding  extremity  may  be  detached  and  carried  away  in  the 
blood  stream  to  produce  the  results  we  have  previously  considered.  Or  a  more 
extensive  thrombosis  may  occur  from  coagulation  upon  this  projecting  clot  till  finally 
the  main  trunk  itself  is  completely  thrombosed.  In  any  case  the  clots  are  found  to 
have  undergone  partial  or  complete  disintegration.  The  centre  only  may  have 
become  difiiuent,  forming  a  reddish  or  yellowish  puriform  fluid,  whilst  the  sides  are 
adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  red  corpuscles  are  the  first  to  break  up  and 
become  converted  into  granular  and  molecular  matter,  diflfusing  their  colouring 
matter  through  the  surrounding  fluid.  The  white  corpuscles  remaining  undissolved 
for  a  time  have  given  the  impression  that  the  fluid  is  pus,  as  no  other  corpuscles  but 
the  white  are  seen ;  but  these,  too,  eventually  undergo  the  same  change. 

As  the  process  of  softening  extends  the  walls  of  the  vein  become  inflamed.  But 
the  changes  here  depend  largely  upon  the  amount  of  inflammation  in  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  In  those  cases  in  which  little  local  action  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
wound,  the  vein  wall  merely  becomes  thickened  from  inflammatory  infiltration  into 
its  outer  and  middle  coats.  On  the  other  hand,  while  putrefactive  suppuration  has 
extended  along  the  planes  of  areolar  tissue,  the  vein,  cut  off"  on  all  sides  from  its 
sources  of  nourishment,  dies,  and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  pulj).  Sometimes  no  such  change  as  above  de- 
scribed is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  veins  of  the  soft  parts.  After  amputation  or  com- 
pound fracture  the  bone  will  then  be  found  to  be  the  seat  of  intense  inflammation. 
The  medullary  canal  is  fiUed  with  pus,  and  frequently,  as  the  inflammation  has  existed 
some  time  before  the  onset  of  pysemia,  the  periosteum  may  be  swollen  and  lifted 
from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  whilst  the  shaft  is  partially  or  completely  necrosed. 

Experiments  on  animals  and  the  conclusions  to  he  clravjn  therefrom. — Much  new 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  infective  diseases  by  Koch's  experiments  on  mice  and 
rabbits.  His  method  of  staining  with  methylaniline  and  illumination  enables  the 
observer  to  recognize  with  much  greater  ease  the  different  minute  forms  of  bacteria 
other  than  the  ordinary  putrefactive  varieties  which  have  necessarily  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  pathogenic  form.  For  further  information  than  can  here  be  given, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  woi'k,  '  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Etiologie  der 
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"Wnndinfectionskiankheiten,'  von  Dr.  Eobert  Koch,  piil)lislied  by  Vogel  of  Leipzig 

1878,  and  translated    for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,   V)y   Mr.   Watson  Glieyne, 

1880. 

He  produces  a  disease  in  mice  which  has  so  close  a  resembance  to  what  is  usually 
called  septicaemia,  that  the  comparison  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  disease  in  the 

human  subject.    And  under  this  term  septicaemia  two  separate  processes  are  included. 

In  one  of  them  the  disease  can  be  most  readily  transmitted  from  one  animal 
to  another  by  the  smallest  fraction  of  the  animal's  blood ;  whilst  in  the  other, 
even  Avhen  the  animal  dies  from  the  intensity  of  the  original  dose  of  poison  injected, 
the  disease  cannot  be  transmitted  to  another  mouse.  The  difference  between  the 
two  diseases  bears  this  interpretation.  The  first  named  is  a  distinctly  infective 
process  in  which  the  poison  multiplies  in  the  organism,  so  that,  however  small  the 
dose,  the  issue  is  certainly  fatal.  The  other  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  the  fluid  injected,  i.e.  the  amount  of  the  poison  administered ;  to  this  process  the 
name  septic  intoxication  is  given,  as  it  is  not  capable  of  being  transferred  from  one 
animal  to  another,  and,  therefore,  is  not  infective.  So  important  are  these  inves- 
tigations that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  experiments. 

1.  Septiccemia  in  mice. — If  five  drops  of  puti'efying  blood  be  injected  under  the 
skin  of  a  mouse,  the  animal  immediately  becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  running  about 
and  showing  great  weakness  and  uncertainty  in  all  its  movements.  It  refuses  food, 
respii-ation  becoming  irregular  and  slow,  and  finally  the  animal  dies  in  from  four  to 
eight  hours.  After  death  the  wound  is  found  to  contain  bacteria  of  the  most  diverse 
forms,  just  such  as  are  seen  in  the  fluid  before  injection,  but  no  bacteria  are  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  heart  or  in  any  of  the  organs.  No  inflammation  is  observed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  wound  and  the  internal  organs  are  unaltered.  If  a  drop  of 
blood  be  taken  from  the  heart  and  injected  into  another  mouse,  no  effect  is  pi'oduced. 
The  animal  has  therefore  died  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  poison,  and  no  truly 
infective  process  has  been  started.  Further  experiments  prove  that,  if  less  fluid  is 
injected,  the  symptoms  are  less  marked,  and  if  the  amount  of  fluid  l^e  reduced  below 
a  certain  point,  no  immediate  symptoms  at  all  are  produced.  But  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  mice,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty -four  hom's  of  apparent  immunity,  begin  to 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  disease,  quite  diflerent  from  those  detailed  above,  and 
die  in  about  forty  to  sixty  hours.  If  only  one  drop  be  injected,  about  one-third  of 
the  experiments  succeed.  If  from  -^L.  to  -gV  oi  a  drop  is  injected,  about  one  in  ten 
or  twelve  are  affected.  So  that  the  less  the  amount  employed  for  injection,  the 
smaller  will  be  the  number  of  mice  infected.  The  first  symptom  in  these  cases  is  an 
increased  secretion  from  the  conjunctiva,  which  finally  completely  glues  the  eyelids 
together.  The  animal  then  becomes  feeble,  moves  but  little,  and  generally  sits  quite 
still  with  its  back  bent  and  the  limbs  drawn  up.  It  then  ceases  to  eat,  the  respii-a- 
tion becomes  slow,  the  debility  increases,  and  finally  death  ensues  almost  imper- 
ceptibly in  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  after  injection.  On  post-mortem  examination 
slight  cedema  is  found  around  the  point  of  injection  or  inoculation,  and  considerable 
swelling  of  the  spleen.  The  rest  of  the  tissues  and  internal  organs  appear  quite 
unaltered.  If  the  point  of  a  scalpel,  which  has  touched  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in 
any  part  of  the  body  of  a  mouse  which  has  died  in  this  way,  be  passed  over  a  wound 
in  the  skin  of  another  mouse,  death  ensues  in  fifty  hours  with  exactly  the  same 
symptoms.  In  the  same  way  j^  of  a  drop  of  its  blood  will  produce  the  same  effect 
through  an  unlimited  number  of  animals — all  dying  in  the  same  time  with  the  same 
symptoms.  Here  we  have  an  infective  disease  capable  of  being  transferred  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  the  smallest  doses,  and  one  which,  from  the  result  of  post- 
mortem examination,  must  be  called  septicaemia,  or  at  any  rate  which  agi-ees  with  what 
is  generally  known  as  such  in  man.  The  blood  and  tissues  of  these  mice  were  found 
to  swarm  with  a  peculiar  small  bacillus.  We  have  not  time  here  to  enter  into  much 
that  is  highly  interesting  and  original  in  these  investigations.  Sufiicient  has  been 
said  to  indicate  in  the  case  of  mice  a  clear  distinction  between  poisoning  from  the 
injection  of  the  prodiicts  of  decomposition  and  the  establishment  of  a  true  infective 
process.     In  the  former,  the  result  is  entirely  proportional  to  the  dose  administered 
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and  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal.  The  disease  has  generally  received  the  name 
of  septic  intoxication,  for  the  poison  does  not  multiply  in  the  organism  and  cannot 
be  transferred  from  one  animal  to  another,  the  dead  mouse  merely  containing  the 
original  dose  injected.  In  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinct  infective  process 
is  produced,  the  smallest  dose  increasing  in  the  organism  of  the  injected  mouse  till 
death  ensues.  The  smallest  fi'action  of  a  drop  is  thus  capable,  by  inoculation,  of 
transmitting  the  same  disease  to  another  mouse.  The  importance  of  this  explanation 
upon  the  septic  traumatic  diseases  in  the  human  subject  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  subsequent  confirmation  of  these  investigations  by  similar  experiments  on  other 
animals.  At  the  present  time  one  cannot  help  seeing  how  many  apparent  anomalies 
are  by  this  theory  explained  away.  But  one  miist  not  on  that  account  jump  to  a 
too  hasty  conclusion.  Theoiies  based  on  experiments  must  always  be  received  with 
caution.  That  traumatic  fever  is  nothing  more  than  sejotic  intoxication  is  highly 
probable,  and  these  experiments  go  largely  to  confirm  this  view.  A  continuance  of 
this  fever  beyond  the  usual  period  can  generally  on  this  theory,  too,  be  explained  by 
an  oftentimes  unfavoui'able  condition  of  the  wound,  which  prevents  a  free  exit  to  the 
putrefying  discharges  on  its  surface.  There  is  then  a  constant  absorption  of  a 
common  putrefying  poison.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  truly  virulent  form 
of  septicsemia  which  we  occasionally  see  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  these  experi- 
ments of  Koch's.  We  have  not,  however,  yet  learned  to  distinguish  in  the  human 
subject  by  the  symptoms  between  the  rapid  deaths  that  occur,  e.g.  after  the  bursting 
of  a  putrefying  cyst  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  must,  in  most  cases,  according  to 
this  theory,  be  ascribed  to  septic  intoxication  and  the  more  truly  infective  process 
which  occasionally  follows  a  scratch  in  the  post-mortem  room.  It  has  been  shown 
by  these  experiments  that  whether  an  infective  process  will  be  started  by  an  in- 
jection of  putrid  blood  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  accident.  It  is  not  necessary 
therefore  in  its  onset  that  the  disease  should  have  its  origin  from  a  similar  case. 

Thus,  then,  under  our  term  septicsema  it  is  probable  that  two  diseases  are  included, 
the  one  a  simple  poisoning,  the  other  a  distinct  infective  process. 

2  Pycemia. — No  one  has  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals  a  fatal  infective  dis- 
ease accompanied  by  secondary  centres  of  inflammation  by  direct  inoculation  or  in- 
jection of  the  blood  or  discharges  taken  from  a  case  of  pyaemia  in  man.  Koch  after 
many  failures  succeeded  in  developing  a  distinctly  infective  disease  in  rabbits  which 
closely  resembles  pyaemia  in  man.  A  piece  of  mouse's  skin,  one  centimetre  square, 
was  macerated  in  thii'ty  grammes  of  distilled  water  for  two  days.  Ten  drops  of  the 
fluid  were  then  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  back  of  a  rabbit.  The  animal 
remained  well  for  two  days.  It  then  began  to  eat  less,  became  gradually  weaker,  and 
died  105  hours  after  the  injection.  On  post-mortem  examination  there  was  foimd 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  at  the  point  of  injection,  extending 
as  far  as  the  hip  behind  and  the  linea  alba  below.  In  many  places  the  suppuration 
had  traversed  the  abdominal  walls  and  reached  the  peritonaeum,  which  exhibited  the 
ordinary  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  liver  showed  wedge-shaped  patches  on  sec- 
tion, and  the  spleen  was  much  swollen.  In  the  hmgs  were  found  some  dark-red  air- 
less patches  about  as  large  as  a  pea.  There  was  no  visible  alteration  in  any  of  the 
other  organs.  Blood  taken  from  the  animal  and  injected  into  a  second  rabbit  pro- 
duced identically  the  same  disease ;  this  experiment  repeated  through  a  number  of 
rabbits  from  one  to  another  satisfactorily  proved  by  its  never  failing  the  infective 
nature  of  the  disease  that  had  been  produced.  On  microscopic  examination  large  num- 
bers of  micrococci  were  everywhere  discovered  throughout  the  body,  for  the  most  part 
single  or  in  pairs.  They  measured  on  an  average  -25  mikrm.  in  diameter.  Dense 
masses  of  these  micrococci  were  found  in  the  capillaries  adhering  to  the  walls  and 
enclosing  the  red  corpuscles  in  their  midst.  Dr.  Koch  evidently  considers  that  this 
condition  leads  to  capillary  thrombosis,  and  in  many  places  he  found  that  this  had 
actually  taken  place,  especially  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney.  He  further  suggests 
that  this  capillary  thrombosis  may  lead  to  embolism  and  secondary  abscesses.  If 
these  experiments  and  observations  are  confirmed,  they  will  greatly  assist  in  explain- 
ing those  cases  of  pyaemia  in  the  human  subject  in  which  no  source  of  embolism  can 
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be  detected  by  the  naked  eye;  and  also  tbe  irregular  and  somewhat  uncertain  dis- 
tribution of  the  secondary  inflammatory  centres. 

What  relation  microscopic  organisms  have  to  pytemia  and  septic  infection  has 
been  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  dispute.  Some  investigators  have  succeeded  in 
originating  a  distinctly  infective  disease  like  septic  infection  by  the  injection  of  putrid 
fluid  in  which  no  organisms  could  be  found  :  and  this  disease  was  capable  of  being 
transferred  from  one  animal  to  another.  According  to  Koch,  such  cases  would  be 
due  to  want  of  proper  staining  and  method  of  illumination.  A  still  more  important 
point  to  be  decided,  if  their  presence  is  accepted,  is  whether  these  organisms  stand  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  whethei-  they  are  mei-ely  an  accompaniment  of  the 
disease.  Koch's  experiments  and  deductions  supply  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
their  existence  as  a  cause.  He  succeeded  in  producing  several  most  distinct  and 
characteristic  diseases,  besides  pyaemia  and  septicfemia,  each  differing  from  the  other  in 
a  most  marked  and  definite  manner,  both  by  their  symptoms,  death,  and  post-mortem 
appearance.  He  says  '  a  distinct  bacteria  foi-m  corresponds,  as  we  have  seen,  to  each 
disease,  and  this  form  always  remains  the  same,  however  often  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  animal  to  another.  Further,  when  we  succeed  in  rejproducing  the 
disease  de  novo  by  the  injection  of  jjutrid  substances,  only  the  same  bacteric  form 
occurs  which  was  before  found  to  be  specific  for  that  disease.'  If  this  is  confii-med 
by  other  observers,  it  will  go  far  to  convince  surgeons  that  the  same  condition  holds 
good  in  man.  At  present,  however,  very  little  has  been  discovered  in  the  human 
subject  to  bear  out  these  views.  In  the  most  receiit  investigation  that  has  been  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject  (Kept,  of  Com.,  Path.  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  xxx.)  no  definite  con- 
clusion has  been  or  can  be  drawn.  Bacteiia  and  micrococci  were  seen  in  the  blood, 
but  no  one  form  was  found  to  be  peculiar  to  any  one  kind  of  disease.  In  some 
imdoubted  cases  of  pyaemia,  no  bacteria  or  micrococci  were  discovered  duiing  life  : 
in  others  various  forms  were  seen ;  and  again  in  other  cases  they  were  only  occasion- 
ally found.  It  is  only  fail-,  however,  to  state  that  the  methylaniline  staining  fluid 
had  not  then  been  tried.  Knowing  how  difiicult  it  is  to  distinguish  vibrating 
granules  in  the  blood  from  micrococci  without  the  aid  of  reagents  or  cultivation,  this 
result  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  In  the  examination  of  organs  after  death  the 
same  uncertainty  prevails.  Bacteria  were  found  only  in  three  cases  out  of  a  lai'ge  number 
examined  ;  micrococci  were  seen  in  very  many  of  the  cases,  but  distributed  with  great 
iiTegularity  among  the  organs.  The  report  contains  the  following  remark  on  these 
bodies : — '  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  some  precedent  change  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  tissues  may  be  necessary -for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  these 
organisms,  and  that  thus  they  may  be  rather  evidences  than  causes  of  pyaemia ; '  '  this 
suggestion  would  harmonise  with  their  unequal  distribution  and  their  absence  from 
more  extensively  diseased  parts.' 

Prognosis. — If  the  views  expressed  above  regarding  septic  intoxication  be  correct, 
some  cases  of  apparent  septicaemia  which  recover  might  be  explained  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  truly  infective  disease  has  been  established,  and  that  the  original 
dose  of  poison  absorbed  has  not  been  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  Such  cases  would 
thus  be  similar  to  or  identical  with  traumatic  fever.  Where  small  wounds  are 
involved,  septic  intoxication  would  be  oiit  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
presence  of  large  wounds  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  septic  infection.  The 
prognosis,  therefore,  depends  largely  upon  the  capabilities  of  making  a  satisfactory 
diff"erential  diagnosis  at  the  bedside.  And  this  is  a  question  about  which  we  do  not 
at  present  feel  confident  enough  to  make  any  definite  assei-tion.  The  theory  of 
septic  intoxication  and  septic  infection  being  separate  and  distinct  from  one  another 
is  very  enchanting,  and  explains  much  that  was  before  inexplicable ;  but  caution  bids 
us  wait  for  further  confirmation  of  these  views. 

With  regai'd  to  pyaemia,  although  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fatal  disease  from 
which  recovery  must  as  a  rule  be  deemed  hopeless,  yet  there  is  undoubtedly  a  less 
fatal  disease  so  closely  allied  to  pyaemia,  with  its  suppurating  joints  and  multiple 
abscesses,  as  to  have  received  the  name  of  chronic  pyaemia.  And  in  this  form 
recovery  has  been  known  to  take   place.       Such  cases,  it  is  true,  may  in   time   be 
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proved  to  be  different  from  pysemia  in  ultimate  causation,  although  somewhat  similar 
in  clinical  symptoms,  At  present  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  no  known  means 
of  distinguishing  this  chronic  form  from  the  ordinary  pysemia,  except  by  its 
chronicity  and  tendency  to  recovery. 

Treatment. — Much  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  the  prophylactic  treatment  of  these 
septic  diseases.  The  rapid  advances  of  modern  surgery  and  the  comparative 
absence  of  pysemia  from  our  siirgical  wards  is  generally  accredited  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  method  or  '  Listerism.'  Many,  however,  still  maintain  that  these 
results  are  due  not  to  the  introduction  of  any  special  method  of  using  antiseptics,  but 
to  the  greater  care  that  is  bestowed  on  all  wounds,  especially  in  the  employment  of 
thorough  drainage,  accurate  pressure,  careful  arrest  of  all  hsemorrhage,  and  absolute 
cleanliness  by  means  of  the  free  and  general  use  of  antiseptics. 

Little  can  indeed  be  said  as  to  the  special  treatment  of  an  undoubted  and  well- 
developed  case  of  pysemia.  Ordinary  principles  will,  as  a  rule,  guide  the  surgeon 
aright.  The  evacuation  of  pus  as  soon  as  symptoms  point  to  its  presence  must  of 
course  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  the  guiding  principle.  When  there  is  a  suspicion  that 
pus  formed  in  the  original  seat  of  injury  or  operation  does  not  flow  away  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed,  but  is  retained  in  some  pocket  or  sinus  in  the  deeper  tissvies  of  the  body, 
the  administration  of  chloroform  or  ether,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  wound 
with  finger  and  bullet-probe,  will  often  enable  the  su.rgeon  to  make  an  effective 
counter-opening  which  would  otherwise  have  been  deemed  unnecessary.  After  an 
amputation  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  to  indicate 
the  onset  of  such  a  complication,  symptoms  perhaps  have  suddenly  supervened  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  gravest  anxiety.  Reamputation  at  the  first  rigor  has 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  suppvirative  osteomyelitis,  and  the  operation  has 
apparently  saved  the  patient  from  impending  death.  It  is  well  known  how  readily 
pysemia  follows  upon  osteomyelitis.  All  bone  cases  in  which  the  medullary  cavity 
is  opened  are  of  course  liable  to  such  a  complication,  and  may  consequently  require 
the  same  energetic  treatment.  It  certainly  is  worth  a  trial  when  the  symptoms 
]3oint  to  the  sudden  onset  of  pysemia.  The  difficulty  consists  in  being  sure  that  the 
bone  is  the  origin  of  the  symptoms.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Bone 
Diseases  for  fuller  information  on  this  point.  Although  our  knowledge  of  these 
diseases  in  animals  would  suggest  that  such  amputation  in  a  truly  infective  disease 
could  scarcely  save  the  patient,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
experiments  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  verified  in  the  human  subject  at  the  present 
time,  our  experience  must  still  be  our  practical  guide  in  this  matter. 

In  the  more  general  treatment  there  is  really  nothing  to  do  beyond  supporting 
the  patient's  constitution  by  suitable  diet,  combined  with  the  moderate  use  of  stimu- 
lants. Various  drugs  have  been  at  different  times  employed,  but  none  have  the 
slightest  influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  greatest  care  should,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent  the  transference  of  the 
disease  from  one  patient  to  another.  We  know  by  experience  how  easily  pysemia 
and  septicsemia  may  spread  through  surgical  wards  {e.g.  at  the  seat  of  war)  and 
lying-in  hospitals.  Absolute  cleanliness  oia  the  part  of  all  medical  attendants, 
thorough  ventilation,  disinfection,  and  scrupulous  care  in  the  use  of  instruments, 
dressings,  bed  linen,  and  all  apparatus  can  alone  obviate  this  tendency. 

Henry  H.  Glutton. 
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Hectic  Fevkr. 

Derivation  and  Definition. — The  word  'hectic'  owes  its  origin  to  the  Greek  adjec- 
tive EKTiKoc,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  termination  -ikoq  to  the  verbal  adjective 
zKTOQ  derived  from  e'xw.  The  substantive  eIiq,  derived  from  e;^^,  is  commonly  trans- 
lated '  habit ; '  but  it  expresses  rather  a  permanent  or  abiding  state  ;  Iktikoq,  there- 
fore, denotes  something  habitual,  or  rather  something  connected  with  a  permanent 
or  abiding  state.  Thus  '  hectic,'  in  conjunction  with  the  word  '  fever,'  serves  to  de- 
signate a  permanent  or  abiding  state  of  fever. 

Any  enduring  local  disease,  which  provokes  an  habitual  state  of  febrility,  or 
causes  greater  expense  of  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  blood  than  can  be  maintained 
by  the  system,  will  give  rise  to  the  hectic  state.  The  condition  of  the  system  pro- 
duced by  the  sapping  influence  of  profuse  protracted  suj)puration  is  the  most  illustra- 
tive, and  the  one  most  frequently  seen  by  surgeons.  It  is  far  from  being  the  only 
cause ;  but  so  commonly  is  the  state  the  result  of  suppuration,  that  by  some  it  is 
frequently  denominated  the  '  suppuiutive  fever.' 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptoms  of  hectic  creep  upon  the  patient  insidiously. 
He  begins  to  lose  flesh.  The  pulse  becomes  variable  in  frequency  and  force,  quick- 
ening on  the  least  exertion  or  emotion.  The  skin  is  dry  during  the  day,  and  towards 
evening  it  becomes  drier  and  hotter  ;  and  the  patient  complains  sometimes,  but  in 
our  experience  very  rarely,  of  the  siibjective  sensation  of  chilliness.  The  face  be- 
comes a  little  flushed,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  feel  dry 
and  burning.  If  the  patient  falls  asleep  in  this  state,  when  he  awakes  he  finds  that 
he  has  been  sweating,  and  the  latter  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  previous  chilliness 
and  dry  heat.  He  is  able  to  sleep  tolerably  well  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing there  is  some  remission  of  the  symptoms.  His  appetite  is  but  little  altered,  and 
in  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations  the  tongue  remains  clean,  indeed  mor- 
bidly red  and  clean  and  smooth.  In  this  early  stage  there  is  generally  a  tendency 
to  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  sweatings  the  urine 
remains  clear,  though  not  abundant.  In  the  second  degree,  the  emaciation  is  more 
noticeable.  The  evening  exacerbations  and  morning  remissions  are  more  than  ever 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  system.  The  pulse  daily  loses  power,  and  increases 
in  frequency.  The  tongue  is  smooth  and  glazed  and  morbidly  clean.  At  the  same 
time  the  patient  is  anxious  for  food,  and  often  takes  it  with  a  relish.  He  sleeps 
tolerably  well  during  the  night,  though  the  apprehension  of  the  profuse  sweatings 
may  make  him  dread  falling  asleep.  At  this  stage  the  bowels  are  often  loose,  and 
the  urine  becomes  scanty,  and  deposits  on  cooling.  In  the  evening  there  is  exacer- 
bation of  the  symptoms,  during  which  tlie  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse 
quickens,  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood  runs  up  as  in  the  first  stage  of  an 
ague,  but  the  sufierer  rarely  complains  of  the  subjective  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness. During  the  night  the  temperature  slowly  declines,  and  towards  early 
morning,  when  the  sufferer,  perhaps,  has  fallen  asleep,  a  profuse  sweat  bedews  the 
skin,  and  drenches  his  clothes.     It  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  previous  febrility 
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and  chiliness.'  Whilst  the  temperature  is  rising  through  what  is  called  the  cold 
stage,  the  patient  complains,  in  well-marked  cases,  of  the  burning  sensation  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands  and  soles  of  his  feet,  and  the  cheeks  exhibit  the  florid  circum- 
scribed suffusion  which  is  called  the  '  hectic  flush.'  After  the  sweating  the  urine  will 
be  found  to  contain  increased  quantities  of  u.rea,  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphuric  acid 
and  water.  The  chills  and  sweats  of  different  degrees  may  occur  more  than  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  but  more  particularly  occur  in  the  evening  towards  five 
o'clock.  Meanwhile  the  patient's  intellect  remains  quite  unimpaired ;  indeed,  some- 
times the  mind  seems  preternaturally  clear  and  calm.  In  the  third  degree  we  find 
the  patient  suffeiing  from  the  combined  influence  of  the  local  disease  and  the  colli- 
quative effect  of  the  exhaustive  sweatings.  The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble 
and  rapid.  The  tongue,  though  it  remains  moist  in  the  absence  of  febrility,  becomes 
sore  and  covered  with  aphthous  spots.  The  appetite  begins  to  fail,  and  to  be  capri- 
cious. The  skin,  in  the  intervals  between  the  sweats,  is  dry  and  harsh  from  branny 
scales.  CEdematous  swelling  appears  about  the  ankles  and  feet.  The  motions  are 
frequently  loose,  and,  as  dissolution  is  approached,  are  passed  involuntarily.  The 
urine  is  more  scanty  and  high-coloured  and  offensive.  Chills  and  sweats  succeed 
each  other  as  before,  but  at  shorter  intervals ;  and  the  sweatings  are  so  profuse  and 
exhausting  as  to  be  called  colliquative.  Still  the  nervous  system  remains  exempt 
from  participation  in  the  general  wreck.  The  mind  is  perfectly  clear,  and  in  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxysms  the  sufferer  obtains  a  tolerable  amount  of  sleep. 
The  emaciation  proceeds  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  probably  bed-sores  are  added  to 
the  list  of  deleterious  agents.  Finally,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to  take  nourish- 
ment of  any  sort,  and  he  subsides  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  which  is  the  sure 
precursor  of  approaching  dissolution.  Thepulse  and  respiration  become  fainter  and 
feeblei',  and  so  gradually  and  gently  does  death  take  place  that  a  bystander  could 
scarcely  tell  when  life  has  ceased. 

The  dtt7'ation  of  hectic  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
local  disease.  If  a  case  of  veiy  extensive  suppuration  were  allowed  to  progi'ess  un- 
checked in  any  way,  dissolution  would  speedily  be  the  result ;  but  when  the  local 
disease  proceeds  but  slowly,  the  course  of  the  hectic  may  be  extremely  protracted. 

^Etiology. — Any  enduring  local  disease  which  provokes  an  habitual  state  of 
febrility,  or  causes  greater  expense  of  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  blood  than  can 
be  maintained  by  the  system,  will  give  rise  to  hectic.  The  causes,  then,  must  be 
various ;  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  :  in  the  first  we  place  any  severe 
endu.ring  local  disease  affecting  an  organ  of  the  body ;  and  in  the  second,  protracted 
diseases  of  a  non-organic  part  of  the  body.  In  the  first  of  these  groups  we  find 
certain  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  mesenteric  glands,  phthisis,  empyema,  diabetes, 
abscess  in  the  liver,  disorganisation  of  the  kidney  from  calculous  disease,  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  ovarian  disease,  disease  of  bladder  and  kidney  consequent  upon  stricture 
of  the  urethra  or  calculous  disease,  &c.  Out  of  the  second  group  the  surgeon  derives 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  hectic  which  come  under  his  care.  In  this  group  are 
classed  diseases  of  the  joints  and  bones  attended  with  continued  or  frequently  renewed 
febrility  or  profuse  suppuration ;  psoas,  or  lumbar  abscess ;  extensive  suppuration 
from  injured  parts,  as  compound  fi-actures  and  lacerated  and  contused  wounds ;  and 
any  local  disease  which  in  the  same  manner  is  calculated  to  sap  away  the  powers  of 
the  patient. 

Pathology.- — Hectic  fever  does  not  arise  from  the  introduction  or  absorption  of 
a  foreign  element  or  materies  morhi  into  the  blood,  as  is  the  case  in  contagious  and 
specific  fevers,  su,ch  as  typhus,  typhoid,  and  scarlet  fevers,  small-pox,  &c. ;  and  it 
does  not  consist  of  the  systemic  particii^ation  in  a  local  inflammation ;  but  hectic 
arises  when  a  local  disease,  as  chronic  joint  disease,  maintains  an  habitual  state  of 

^  The  thermograpli  of  a  good  example  of  hectic  shows  continued  or  renewed  febrility. 
The  evening  elevations  and  morning  remissions  are  subject  to  many  inteiruptions,  the 
causes  of  which  are  not  always  quite  obvious.  For  the  most  part  tbe  irregularity  is  con- 
nected with  either  obstructed  discharge,  or  the  formation  of  fresh  collections  of  pus.  A  tem- 
perature above  102°  F.  is  exceptional. 
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unrest,  oi"  when  the  local  disorder  (as  in  suppurations,  (fee.)  is  the  seat  of  an  outfall 
from  the  system  of  the  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  blood,  in  quantities 
exhaustive  of  the  powers  of  the  suiferer.  By  this  theory  of  the  pathology  of  hectic, 
'it  is  easy  to  explain  the  inti-insic  phenomena  of  the  affection ;  the  loss  of  weight,  the 
emaciation,  the  state  of  the  excretions,  and  the  freedom  from  head-symptoms.  When 
we  consider  the  natvire  of  the  local  discharge,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and 
consequent  enormous  tissue-waste  which  miist  take  place  during  the  exacerbations  of 
the  fever,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  rapid  loss  of  weight,  the  rate  at  which  the 
emaciation  proceeds,  and  the  undue  quantities  of  urea  and  sulphuric  acid  which  appeal' 
in  the  urine.  At  the  same  time,  the  immunity  from  head-symptoms  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  circulation  from  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
effete  products  of  the  said  metamorphosis.  The  evening  exacerbations,^  which  are 
commonly  observed  in  the  specific  fevers  as  well  as  in  hectic,  must  have  their  expla- 
nation in  common  with  the  like  phenomena  in  those  fevers ;  and  probably  their 
explanation  is  involved  in  the  yet  hypothetical  cyclical  changes  of  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  The  chilliness  accompanying  the  exacerbations  in  hectic  is  to  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  exacerbations  themselves,  than  as  a  symptom  proper 
to  the  hectic.  Without  augmentation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  it  does  not 
occui- ;  and  it  is  more  or  less  mai'ked  in  proportion  to  the  height  the  temperature 
reaches,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  augmentation.  Hectic,  at  one  time,  was  imputed  to 
the  absorption  of  pus  into  the  circulation ;  but  so  well  is  pyaemia  undei'stood  at  the 
present  day,  and  so  fully  has  it  been  described  in  another  essay,  that  we  need  not 
take  up  space  hei'e  to  adduce  the  many  conclusive  arguments  against  thei*e  being  any 
relation  between  the  two  affections. 

Treatment- — The  treatment  consists  in  the  cure  of  the  exciting  caiise,  or  its 
removal.  If  the  local  cause  is  such  that  its  cure  or  removal  is  impracticable  (as  in 
certain  organic  diseases,  and  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess),  then  the  treatment  can  only 
consist  of  general  palliative  measures.  But  if  the  local  cause  can  be  removed,  the 
removal  should  be  effected  immediately.  It  is  evident  that  the  hectic  will  not 
subside  so  long  as  the  local  cause  shall  exist.  Thus,  to  mention  one  or  two  instances 
by  way  of  illustration,  if  a  joint  is  undergoing  disorganisation  fi'om  the  pi-esence  of  a 
sequestrum  of  bone,  that  sequestrum  should  be  removed  by  operation ;  or,  if  the 
hectic  is  produced  by  carious  disease  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  the  joint  itself 
should  be  excised ;  but  if  the  limb  be  the  seat  of  some  incurable  disease,  such  as  dis- 
organised joint  from  traumatic  inflammation,  or  extensive  suppui'ation  after  contused 
and  lacerated  wound,  the  limb  should  be  amputated.  Before,  however,  such  an 
important  step  is  decided  upon,  the  surgeon  should  have  satisfied  himself  that  no 
alternative  is  left  him,  and  that  he  has  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  healing  art. 
Great  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  discrimination  of  the  time  for  resorting  to 
such  an  operation  as  amputation  ;  for  although  patients  previously  in  an  extremely 
exhausted  condition  have  often  I'apidly  recovered  after  the  removal  of  the  local 
disease,  yet  many  have  been  temporised  with  for  so  long,  that  neither  operation  nor 
any  future  treatment  have  availed  to  save  them  from  death. 

The  general  treatment  of  hectic  must  be  principally  directed  to  maintaining  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Nourishment  must  be  freely  though  carefully  given,  regard 
being  had  to  the  peiiodicity  of  the  exacerbations  and  to  the  diarrhcDea.  Patients 
should  never  be  allowed  to  go  for  any  length  of  time  without  nutriment,  and  the 
latter  should  never  be  given  in  large  quantities  at  once.  Meat,  concentrated  essence 
of  meat,  eggs,  and  other  nitrogenous  substances,  should  be  the  articles  of  diet  chiefly 
preferred.  Stimulants  should  be  given  judiciously.  They  are  not  so  urgently  re- 
quired in  hectic  as  in  some  other  affections.  Enough  should  be  given  to  maintain 
the  patient's  circulation,  but  they  should  never  be  deemed  of  more  importance  than 
nutriment.  The  evening  exacerbations  and  sweats  should  be  prevented,  if  possible, 
by  doses  of  quinine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron,  well  timed  before  the  hour  at  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  recur.     These  remedies  and  Belladonna  are  most  useful  in 

^  AU  observers  of  the  diurnal  temperature  of  the  body  agree  in  stating  that  one  maximum 
temperature  takes  place  about  6  r.M. 
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checking  the  exacerbations  and  sweats,  and  therefore  we  I'ecommend  them ;  but, 
beyond  these,  only  occasional  doses  of  medicine  should  be  employed  to  control  diar 
rhoea  or  procure  sleep.  Pulv.  kino  comp.  will  be  found  the  most  useful  in  the 
diari'hoea,  as  it  tends  to  check  the  sweating  as  well  as  the  discharge  from  the  bowels.' 
Sulphuric  acid  alone  is  poweiless  to  check  the  diarrhcea.  Diarrhoea,  from  tuberculous 
disease  or  fi'om  errors  in  diet,  must  be  combated  by  the  remedies  ordinarily  in.  use 
for  such  affections.  In  all  cases  in  which  hectic  is  likely  to  last  for  any  length  of 
time,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  sufferer  should  be  early  put  upon  a  water-bed, 
and  that  every  device  for  preventing  bed-soi'es  should  be  resoi-ted  to.  Finally,  with 
regard  to  those  instances  in  which  amputation  seems  the  only  remaining  alternative, 
we  would  impress  upon  the  surgeon  the  impi'opriety  of  wasting  valuable  time  in 
vain  attempts  to  stave-off  the  evil  day.  '  True  clemency  does  not  consist  so  much  in 
delaying  strong  and  vigorous  measures,  as  in  boldly  deciding  to  put  them  in  execu- 
tion as  soon  as  they  ai-e  indicated.' 

Traumatic  Fever. 

Definition. — By  this  term  is  meant  that  febrile  condition  which  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  wovmd  (rpavfjia,  wound). 

SynijMms. — The  most  pi-ominent  symptom  in  this  fever  is  the  same  as  that  in  all 
fevers,  viz,  the  temperature.  In  a  well-marked,  uncomplicated  case,  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  rise  within  a  few  hours  of  the  infliction  of  the  wound  or  injury.  As 
soon  as  it  has  passed  the  degree  of  100°  Fahr.  the  febrile  condition  may  be  said  to  be 
of  a  pronounced  character.  The  other  symptoms  group  themselves  as  it  were 
around  the  main  one  of  the  temperature.  The  pulse  rises  in  frequency ;  its  force 
and  fulness  depending  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  strength  and  general  condition  of 
the  person.  He  becomes  restless.  The  skin  feels  hot  and  dry  to  the  touch.  The 
face  acquires  a  flushed  hue.  Thirst  is  experienced.  Appetite  is  lost.  The  tongue 
is  furred,  white,  or  brownish,  and  if  the  fever  runs  high,  this  organ  becomes  dry. 
The  bowels  are  generally  costive  in  the  early  stage.  The  urine  is  high  coloured  and 
concentrated,  containing  an  abnormal  quantity  of  urea  and  salts,  which  render  it 
acid  ;  the  chlorides  disappear  from  it. 

Towards  evening  the  symptoms  undergo  some  increase.  As  the  heat  of  the  body 
increases  the  other  symptoms  grow  strongly  marked,  and  if  sleep  is  obtained  it  is 
troubled  and  uni-efreshing.  Neithei'  chills,  rigors,  nor  sweats  characterise  traumatic 
fever  at  the  outset. 

If  the  local  inflammation  pursue  a  favourable  course  the  general  symptoms 
commonly  begin  to  decline  on  the  third  day,  and  the  temperature  has  graduated 
downwards  to  the  normal  by  the  eighth  day,  unless  some  complication  has  occurred 
to  produce  a  secondary  state  of  febrility. 

Day  by  day  the  rapidity  and  tension  of  the  pulse  diminish,  and  this  symptom 
becomes  a  better  index  to  the  powers  of  the  patient.  A  moist  skin  and  moderate 
perspiration  may  be  hailed  as  favourable  indications.  The  excreta  are  more  natural. 
Sleep  is  once  more  tranquil  and  refreshing. 

The  measure  of  a  severe  case  is  to  be  found  [a)  in  the  temperature,  which  may  be 
as  high  as  104°  Fahr.  and  as  high  in  the  morning  as  it  was  on  the  previous  evening; 
{h)  in  the  full  tense  pulse  of  120  or  thereabouts ;  (c)  in  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  respiration;  [d)  in  loss  of  flesh;  (e)  in  the  jactitation  of  muscles;  {/)  in  either 
delirium  or  the  opposite  condition  of  the  cerebral  functions. 

This  fever  is  found  in  practice  to  be  subject  to  not  a  few  variations  with  regard 
to  the  degree  and  duration  of  its  symptoms  and  with  respect  to  the  result. 

Duration,  degree,  and  result. — Most  minor  and  many  major  operations  and 
injuries  under  favourable  circumstances  fail  to  elicit  any  symptoms  of  fever.  The 
magnitude  of  the  lesion  does  not  determine  the  amount  of  disturbance  of  the  system, 
nor  is  the  latter  decided  by  the  part  affected. 

The  febrility  ordinarily  commences  within  a  few  hours  of  the  accident  or 
operation,  emerging  more  or  less  distinctly  from  the  shock  when  this  condition  has 
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been  produced.  The  symptoms  are  rarely  delayed  to  the  second  day.  The  attack 
may  subside  within  a  few  hours  from  its  commencement.  The  nature  of  the  operation 
and  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  wound  or  the  proclivity  of  the  person  may  govei-n 
this. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  any  magnitude  the  highest  temperature  occurs  on  the 
third  day,  and  the  attack  ends  on  the  seventh  day. 

In  forty-three  observations,  including  eighteen  tabulated  in  the  former  edition, 
sixteen  presented  the  highest  temperature  on  the  second  day,  nineteen  on  the  third 
day,  seven  on  the  fourth  day,  and  one  on  the  first  day. 

The  cases  observed  consisted  of  eleven  excisions  of  joints  (seven  of  knee,  two  of 
wrist,  and  two  of  elbow),  twenty  amputations  (one  at  hip  joint,  eight  above  knee,  one 
at  knee,  six  below  knee,  one  at  shoulder  joint,  two  above  elbow,  one  below  elbbw), 
two  excisions  of  the  breast,  three  compound  fi'actures  of  the  leg,  two  lacerated  and  con- 
tused wounds,  one  punctured  wound,  one  gunshot  wound,  one  ovariotomy,  one  necrosis 
case.     Total,  forty-three. 

Of  the  total,  thirty-five  were  uncomplicated  cases  ;  and  of  these,  four  terminated 
on  the  third  day,  five  on  the  fourth,  five  on  the  fifth,  six  on  the  sixth  day,  eight  on 
the  seventh  day,  six  on  the  eighth  day,  and  one  on  the  tenth  day.     Total,  thirty-five. 

In  the  remaining  eight  cases  the  primary  fever  passed  into  secondary  fever  owing 
to  tetanus,  erysipelas,  or  hectic. 

Of  four  cases  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  one  presented  the  highest 
temperature  on  the  first  day,  two  on  the  second  day,  and  one  on  the  fourth  day. 

The  normal  temperature  was  resumed  in  one  on  the  fourth  day,  in  one  on  the 
sixth  day,  in  one  on  the  seventh  day,  in  one  on  the  eighth  day. 

In  a  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  the  highest  temperature  was 
observed  on  the  second  day  and  the  febrility  subsided  on  the  seventh  day. 

An  examination  of  later  observations  of  numerous  similar  oj)erations  and  injuiies 
gave  the  same  results. 

When  the  febrility  (measured  by  the  temperature  pai-ticulai'ly)  continues  over 
the  ninth  day,  the  prolongation  is  commonly  due  to  some  complication  causing 
renewed  febrility,  or  to  consecutive  febrility  fi'om  hectic.  A  simple  primaiy  traumatic 
fever  is  never  in  our  experience  ushered  in  by  chills  or  rigors.  A  rigor  at  this  period 
should  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  case  is  complicated  with  some  other 
lesion  or  illness  than  the  Avound. 

Our  own  observations  do  not  confirm  the  statement  made  by  Billroth  and  others 
that  the  highest  temperature  always  occurs  in  the  evening. 

Influence  of  jyrimary  itnion. — It  is  a  remai-kable  fact  that,  though  extensive 
primary  union  takes  place  in  a  wound  (which  may  have  been  treated  quite  asepti- 
cally  or  antiseptically,  and  present  no  complication),  traumatic  fever  occurs. 

The  decline  of  the  febrility  on  or  after  the  third  day  may  coincide  with  the  com- 
mencement of  supjyuration  in  the  wound,  but  as  it  is  a  common  obsei-vation  that  the 
modified  febrility  seen  under  antiseptic  treatment  subsides  about  the  same  period, 
the  two  phenomena  cannot  be  held  to  stand  in  the  I'elation  of  cause  and  efiect. 

Age  may  delay  the  advent  of  febrility,  but  does  not  necessarily  do  so ;  age  and 
constitution  appear  to  have  less  influence  than  might  have  been  expected  over  the 
time  that  the  fevei-  lasts. 

Loss  of  blood  delays  the  rise  of  temperature,  but,  fatal  cases  excepted,  does  not 
influence  the  duration  of  febrility  to  any  impoi-tant  extent. 

Pulse, — This  almost  always  keeps  pace  with  the  temperature.  It  increases  in  fi-e- 
ijuency  as  the  temperature  rises  and  declines  as  the  latter  subsides.  When  thei'e  is 
want  of  harmony,  it  is  generally  owing  to  more  or  less  loss  of  sti-ength  on  the  i)art 
of  the  patient. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  in  the  fever  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  in 
pyrexia  genei'ally. 

Tlte  result  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  a  gi-eat  variety  of  influences.  It  may 
end  healthfully  in  from  two  to  seven  days,  but  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of 
the  patient  it  may  be  succeeded  by  a  more  or  less  violent  secondary  fever  or  become 
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complicated  by  some  accidental  disorder.  Should  a  patient  remain  feverish  after  the 
ninth  day  or  recommence  to  be  feveiish  after  the  temperature  had  i-eached  the 
normal  degree,  then  a  secondary  cause  must  be  looked  for.  The  most  common  causes 
are  the  retention  of  clots  of  blood,  of  serum  or  of  foreign  bodies,  tension  produced  by 
stitches,  extension  of  inflammation  to  neighbouring  tissues,  the  disintegration  of 
effused  blood,  slough  of  tissue,  the  formation  of  a  deep-seated  collection  of  puriform 
fluid.  In  the  more  acute  cases  the  renewed  febrility  will  be  found  to  have  arisen 
from  such  grave  causes  as  tetanus,  eiysipelas,  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  putrid 
fluids  from  the  locality  of  the  wound  (septicsemia),  from  phagedsena  or  pyaemia. 

The  period  for  the  decline  of  the  primary  fever  is  the  stage  at  which  the  surgeon 
should  not  fail  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  temperature. 

■  The  causes  of  wound  fever  form  a  subject  of  extreme  interest.  The  first  cause  to 
be  mentioned  is  putrefaction,  or  septic  changes  in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  wound. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  septic  fluids  absorbed  by  the  freshly  cut  or  torn  tissues 
are  capable  of  inducing  pyrexia.  The  cause  oi'  causes  of  the  putrefaction  have  been 
the  chief  subject  of  controversy. 

It  cannot  be  controverted  that  the  organisms  called  bacteria  are  potent  in  the 
production  of  put]-efaction.  They  are  always  found  in  decomposing  animal  fluids. 
If  the  agents  of  putrefaction  are  entirely  excluded  from  wounds,  septic  changes  do 
not  take  place,  although  micrococci  may  exist  in  the  secretions  of  the  wound.  If  no 
septic  changes  ensue  in  a  wounded  part,  there  will  not  be  any  local  inflammation  or 
general  febrility  beyond  the  modified  form  of  febrility  which  has  been  called  by 
Yolckmann  '  Aseptic  '-wound  fever.  Local  inflammation  and  this  fever  should  there- 
fore be  studied  as  pi'eventible  conditions,  and  not  as  necessary  accompaniments  of 
the  healing  of  wounds. 

Wounds  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  which  heal  by  primaiy  union  under  perfect 
aseptic  or  antiseptic  treatment  are  not  uncommonly  accompanied  by  a  slight  degree 
of  febrility.  This  is  a  fact  which  must  be  recognised.  Volckmann  has  called  this 
aseptic  fever,  and  pointed  out  that  the  pulse  is  not  so  disturbed  as  it  is  in  septic 
fever,  the  tongue  is  not  dry,  that  the  skin  is  moist,  sweats  being  sometimes 
observed,  the  appetite  is  not  aflfected,  the  bowels  ai'e  not  constipated,  the  urine  is 
abundant,  and  thei'e  is  no  loss  of  flesh. 

This  corresponds  with  the  aseptic  fever  which  is  often  seen  in  subcutaneous 
wounds,  such  as  severe  contusions,  subcutaneous  fi'actures  and  the  like. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  tension  is  a  common  cause  of  high  temperature 
and  fever  after  wounds.  Some  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  give  rise  to 
fever.     Carbolic-acid  absorption  and  tension,  either  or  both,  may  cause  aseptic  fever. 

Simple  primary  wound  fever  should  be  distinguished  from  renewed  or  continued 
febi'ility  due  to  inflammation  of  organs  or  tissues  contiguous  to  the  seat  of  injury  or 
operation,  as  pleurisy  after  fracture  of  a  rib,  peritonitis  after  herniotomy  or  wound  of 
the  abdomen,  meningitis  after  fracture  of  the  skull. 

Waxy  disease  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  and  fatty  changes  in  the  liver,  and 
Bright's  disease,  do  not  appear  to  exercise  any  constant  and  special  influence  over 
this  fever.  Persons  who  are  sufiering  from  either  of  the  last-named  conditions  are 
bad  subjects  for  operation  and  injuries. 

The  pathology  of  wound  fever  is  inseparable  from  that  of  inflammatory  fever, 
which  is  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Inflammation, 

Treatment. — If  the  surgeon  has  already  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  inflammation  should  be  treated,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending how  cases  of  traumatic  fever  should  be  managed. 

An  exhaustive  account  of  the  treatment  required  by  the  various  kinds  of 
wounds  prospectively  or  actually  fever-producers  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  prevention  of  fever  is  the  part  of  the  subject  to  which  one  would  prefer  to 
chiefly  direct  attention. 

Should  traumatic  fever  develope  itself,  it  must  be  treated  locally  and  generally  on 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  articles  on  Inflammation,  on  Wounds,  on  Fractures  and 
Amputations,     We  can  only  suggest  that  the  genei-al  treatment  should  be  quite 
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limited  so  long  as  there  is  freedom  from  complication;  rest,  restricted  diet  and  atten- 
tion to  the  secretions  being  nearly  the  sum  of  the  treatment.  In  aged  pei'sons  and 
those  who  have  suffered  extensive  injuries  or  operations,  notwithstanding  symptoms 
of  febrility,  the  powers  must  be  aided  or  maintained  by  stimulants.  To  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  much  wine  or  beer,  or  to  take  spirits,  the  surgeon  should  be 
prepared  to  administer  one  or  both  with  watchful  care. 

When  the  febrility  has  been  renewed  by  any  cause,  local  or  general,  the  local  and 
general  treatment  will  I'equire  to  be  modiiied  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  particular 
case.  The  wound  must  be  examined  for  retained  secretions  or  foreign  bodies,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  clots,  serum,  slough,  pent-up  pus,  &c. 
Foul  dischai^ges  should  be  corrected  by  suitable  disinfectants  and  antiseptics,  as  the 
chlorinated  and  carbolised  solutions.  In  the  general  treatment  care  should  be  taken 
to  correct  any  retention  of  the  excreta,  and  complications  such  as  organic  diseases, 
erysipelas,  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  delirium- tremens,  or  tetanus,  must  be  met  by  suit- 
able remedies. 


Management  of  Patients  after  Operations. 

Owing  to  the  many  beneficial  modifications  and  improvements  which  have  "been 
effected  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  in  general  as  well  as  operative  surgery, 
there  is  no  branch  of  our  art  which  has  undergone  more  amelioration  than  that  of 
the  *  Management  of  Patients  after  Operations.'  And  we  may  felicitate  ourselves 
all  the  more,  that  these  changes,  agreeably  with  all  genuine  progressive  amendments, 
are  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  soundness. 

If  we  briefly  delineate  the  state  of  things  after  a  severe  capital  operation  per- 
formed three  hundred  odd  years  ago,  the  student  of  the  present  day  will  then 
perceive  how  much  room  there  was  for  improvement ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  will 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  changes  which  must  have  been  accomplished  ei-e  we 
could  have  arrived  at  the  simple  and  sound  after-treatment  of  our  own  time.  Take, 
for  instance,  amputation  of  the  leg.  The  poor  sufferer  has  had  the  soft  parts  of  his 
limb  severed  to  the  bone  by  one  deep  circumcisive  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  bleeding 
vessels  have  been  broadly  seared  with  the  actual  cautery  by  no  sparing  hand ;  and, 
shocked  and  agonised  as  he  is  by  these  preliminary  steps,  there  only  remains  to  him 
the  dismal  certainty  (should  he  recover  the  shock  of  the  haemorrhage)  that  his  poor 
burnt  and  painful  stump  must  undergo  all  the  tortures  of  casting  off  its  charry 
sloughs  through  a  tedious  course  of  emplastrics  and  agglutinatives,  caustics  and 
repercussives,  detersives  and  mundificatives,  ere  it  can  be  pronounced  to  be,  at  its 
best,  a  tender  cone  of  thin-skinned  granulations. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  present  time,  thanks  to  the  numerous  advances  and  dis- 
coveries wliich  have  accrued  upon  the  extended  use  of  the  ligature  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Ambrose  Par6,  a.d.  1535),  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  ^^ro- 
cess  of  union  by  primary  adhesion,  we  can  now  boast  that  our  patients  may  con- 
template operation  without  dread,  may  undergo  its  performance  with  the  very 
minimum  degree  of  shock,  and  may  recover  from  it  tranquilly,  speedily,  and  almost 
painlessly.  In  order,  however,  to  accomplish  so  much  as  this,  many  precautions  and 
much  care  must  be  taken,  both  with  respect  to  the  wound  and  the  patient ;  and 
these  pains  are  required,  not  so  much  in  elaborating  and  doing  a  great  deal,  as  to 
keep  at  a  distance  all  the  evils  and  mischiefs  which  might  interfere  with  the  simple 
and  natural  process  of  repair.  We  cannot  impress  it  too  strongly  on  the  surgeon, 
that,  in  his  after-treatment  of  operations,  his  business  should  be  to  keep  jealous 
guard  over  the  simplicity  of  the  reparative  processes  of  nature. 

After  an  operation,  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  close  the  wound 
well.  We  presume  that  it  will  be  his  desire  to  promote  healing  by  primary  union  ; 
but  in  the  execution  of  this  very  proper  design,  the  surgeon  must  at  once  make  up 
his  mind  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect. 

In  wounds  of  depth  and  intricacy,  such  as  those  made  in  the  removal  of  exostoses 
and    some  deeply  attached  tumours,  and  in  wounds  communicating  with   cavities, 
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such  as  those  after  herniotomy,  Hthotomy,  removing  sequestra  of  bone,  and  those 
made  by  amputating  through  abscesses,  and  in  similar  wounds,  it  would  be  positively 
mischievous  to  close  the  wovmd  entirely  and  attempt  to  procure  primary  union. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  closing  wounds,  we  will  take  leave  to  extend  our  remarks 
to  a  topic  intimately  connected  with  it,  viz.,  securing  the  bleeding  vessels.  We 
strongly  advise  that  all  bleeding  should  be  stopped  before  the  wound  is  closed ;  and 
that,  whether  by  acupressure,  ligature  or  torsion,  every  bleeding  orifice  should  be 
compressed,  and  the  wound  finally  closed  before  the  patient  is  removed  from  the 
operating-table.  Thei'e  are  some  wounds  in  which,  for  a  short  time  after  operation, 
owing  to  faintness  or  shock,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether  any  more  bleeding 
will  occur;  in  such,  of  coui-se,  the  wound  must  be  allowed  to  remain  open;  but  it 
should  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaction  has  fairly  passed  its  height.  As  a 
rule,  to  revisit  and  disturb  patients  some  three  or  four  hours  after  operation  (as 
amputation),  in  order  to  close  and  dress  the  wound,  is  a  practice  as  cruel  as  it  is 
tmnecessary.  Attention  to  details  such  as  these  will  diminish  the  risks  of  future 
difficulties  more  than  some  are  inclined  to  admit. 

In  '  dressing  '  the  wound  for  the  first  time,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  the  surgeon 
should  think  rather  of  how  little  than  of  how  much  he  must  take  upon  himself  to 
do,  and  of  how  little  he  need  interfere  with  the  natui-al  reparative  processes.^  Let 
him  be  content  to  put  as  little  dressing  about  the  wou.nd  as  possible.  He  had  better 
put  nothing  at  all  than  too  much,  especially  to  wounds  which  must  heal  up  from  the 
bottom.  If  the  sutures  hold  the  edges  of  the  wound  accurately  together,  in  the  in- 
stances of  those  wounds  which  are  to  heal  by  primary  union,  any  farther  means  of 
contact  should  be  rejected  as  unnecessary.  Support  should  be  given  to  the  vicinity 
of  any  wounded  part  which  may  be  subjected  to  movements  tending  to  interfere 
with  its  perfect  repose ;  for  instance,  after  ovariotomy,  resection  of  a  joint  or  after 
amputation ;  but  the  bandaging  and  pillows  must  not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to 
obstruct  drainage  from  the  wound  (if  any  be  likely  to  occur),  or  prevent  the  pre- 
servation of  perfect  cleanliness.  Perfect  repose  and  perfect  cleanliness  are  most 
absolutely  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  local  management ;  and  if  these  are  not  pre- 
served from  the  outset,  all  the  care  which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  starting  of  the 
case  will  have  been  thi-own  away.  For  the  preservation  of  local  repose,  all  un- 
necessary movement  of  the  wounded  part  must  be  strictly  prohibited  :  if  our  advice 
be  followed  with  regard  to  simplicity  in  dressing  the  wound,  the  part  need  be  but 
little  disturbed  on  account  of  strapping,  bandaging,  and  cleansing.  Cleanliness 
throughout  the  local  management  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  :  it  is  not 
enough  to  remove  dressings  as  they  foul,  and  pools  of  discharge  when  they  have 
collected ;  but  the  soiling  of  the  dressings,  and  any  collections,  should  be  jjrevented 
by  careful  drainage  fi'om  the  wound  and  the  liberal  use  of  such  antiseptics  as 
vegetable  charcoal,  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  in  water,  Condy's  solution,  or  the 
chlorinous  washes.  Local  bathing  should  be  employed  whenever  practicable, 
especially  in  perineal  cases  ;  and,  in  short,  anything  that  can  interfere  with  perfect 
cleanliness  about  the  wound  or  the  bed,  or  with  free  ventilation,  which  latter  must 
ever  be  associated  with  cleanliness — should  be  most  studiously  avoided.  With 
regard  to  the  application  of  ice  or  cold,  either  should  be  avoided,  on  the  principle  of 
interfering  with  natural  processes  as  little  as  possible,  unless  it  be  specially  called 
for  by  traumatic  fever  or  the  threatening  of  recurrent  haemorrhage.  The  latter  may 
be  expected  to  follow  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature. 

Sutures  should  not  be  removed  in  accordance  with  any  fixed  rule,  but  rather  at 
discretion  ;  so  long  as  they  are  innocuous  in  the  wound,  and  yet  of  service  in  keeping 
edges  together,  let  them  be  retained,  for  they  will  serve  for  a  short  time  longer 
instead  of  messy  plaster. 

The  final  removal  of  ligatures  should  generally  be  deferred  until  they  have 
evidently  loosened  from  their  holds.  In  the  rare  instances  when  they  remain  fast  on 
beyond  the  usual  time,  traction  should  be  repeatedly  applied   until  their  hold  has  at 

^  See  '  Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds '  iu  the  essay  ou  WoujfDS. 
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last  "iven  way.'     "Were  ligatures  always  tied   as  tiglitly  as  they  should  be,  accidents 
with  them  would  happen  even  more  rarely  than  they  do. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  local  management  after  operations,  we  must  not 
omit  to  refer  to  the  necessity  for  constant  watchfulness  to  detect  and  promptly 
evacuate  any  deep-seated  suppuration  or  secondary  abscess,  nor  must  Ave  fail  to 
I'emind  the  surgeon  that  it  is  his  business  to  be  ever  on  guard  against  the  super- 
vention of  some  secondary  aftection  or  complicative  disorder. 

In  the  general  ti-eatment,  simplicity  should  be  the  one  thing  aimed  at  as  much 
as  it  has  been  recommended  in  the  local.  The  room  or  portion  of  ward  in  which 
the  patient  is  to  live  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  ventilated.  All  un- 
necessary bedding  and  bed-furniture  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  His  bed  should 
be  so  prepared  with  regard  to  its  sheeting  and  covering  that  changes  may  be  made 
without  disturbing  or  moving  the  patieiit  himself.  In  some  opei-ations,  such  as 
those  for  ovariotomy,  lithotomy,  herniotomy,  etc.,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
adopt  some  special  plan  for  facilitating  the  changing  of  the  bed-linen,  and  indeed  the 
l)ody-linen  of  the  patient.  His  personal  cleanliness  should  also  be  attended  to  with 
the  most  scrupulous  care ;  his  linen  should  be  frequently  changed,  at  least  as  fre 
quently  as  he  will  bear  the  necessary  moving  and  exertion ;  sponging  and  bathing 
ought  to  be  copiously  performed,  not  only  for  general,  but  also  for  local  purposes, 
especially  after  such  an  operation  as  section  of  the  perinseum  for  extravasation  of 
urine.  Excreta  should  be  methodically  carried  away  from  the  patient's  room  as 
soon  as  passed.  His  room  should  be  kept  well  ventilated  at  all  times ;  and  when 
convalescent,  he  would  benefit  by  being  removed,  if  possible,  to  another  room,  or 
even  to  another  part  of  the  ward.  With  regard  to  diet,  we  would  specially  have 
the  surgeon  on  his  guard  against  falling  into  any  extreme.  It  by  no  means  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because  a  patient  has  undergone  an  opei-ation  and  has  lost 
blood,  more  stimulants  and  more  nourishment  are  to  be  added  to  his  dietary;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  as  great  an  error  suddenly  to  cut  him  down  because 
he  has  just  been  relieved  of  some  consuming  disease,  or  because  of  some  vague  fear 
of  '  inflammation.'  The  surgeon  must  not  act  by  rule,  but  he  must  proportion  the 
dietary  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  case.  After  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
operations  on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  the  extremities,  the  inclination  of  the 
patient  may  be  trusted  as  a  safe  guide ;  he  may  be  allowed  to  take  solid  and  fluid 
nourishments  as  near  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
as  his  altered  appetite  will  permit.  Proportionate  allowance  must  be  made  in  case 
his  appetite  has  been  exceptionally  indulged ;  and  should  he  have  been  accustomed 
to  take  excessive  quantities  of  stimulants  up  to  the  time  of  operation,  the  surgeon 
must  be  careful  so  to  proportion  the  supply  of  the  usual  stimulants,  that  he  shall 
neither  suffer  from  their  absence  nor  feel  their  presence,  Occasionally  it  happens 
that  amputation  is  performed  in  the  midst  of  the  course  of  hectic,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  suflferer  is  taking  very  large  quantities  of  stimulants  and  nourishment ;  it 
would  be  highly  injudicious  in  such  a  case  to  continue  the  stimulants  at  the  pi-evious 
rate,  and  it  would  be  equally  an  error  to  withdraw  them  suddenly ;  they  should  be 
gradually  diminished,  commencing  from  the  day  after  the  operation.  After  opera- 
tions involving  peritonseal  or  mucous  membranes  to  any  extent,  there  is  more  reason 
for  instituting  rigid  daily  surveillance  over  the  patient's  dietaiy ;  for  transgression 
beyond  light,  unstimulating,  and  nutritious  articles  of  food  and  drink  may  prove  of 
the  gravest  importance. 

Besides  the  foregoing  very  important  subjects- — of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and 
diet,  which  concern  all  operation-cases  without  exception^ — there  are  some  special 
symjAoms  which  occasionally  arise  as  immediate  consequences  of  the  operation  or  the 
action  of  the  anaesthetic.  The  events  which  we  most  frequently  meet  with  are  shock 
or  faintness,  sickness  from  the  anaesthetic,  retention  of  urine,  and  pain  or  restless- 
ness. 

Shock,  purely  the  result  of  the  mvitilative  part  of  an  operation,  is  rarely,  if  ever, 

^  Antiseptic  ligatures  are  cut  short  and  covered  up  iu  the  closed  wound.  Herein  is  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  Lister's  antiseptic  treatruent. 
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seen  at  the  present  time,  when  the  benefits  of  an  anaesthetic  are  so  very  generally 
made  of  avail.  But  there  occasionally  happens  from  the  combined  effects  of  opera- 
tion, loss  of  blood  and  the  ansesthetic,  such  a  faintness,  a  deliquiuin  so  threaten- 
ing, that  the  condition  is  quite  as  alarming  as  shock  itself;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  but  little  of  the  warning  of  its  approach  is  noticed  beforehand ;  the  patient  is 
almost  suddenly  found  to  be  in  this  condition,  <?,nd  the  first  impression  is  that  too 
much  chloroform  has  been  administered.  The  faintness,  however,  continues  long 
after  the  chloroform  has  been  discontinued,  and  reaction  follows  but  slowly.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  condition  great  caution  should  be  observed,  the  impulse  being  to 
instantly  begin  an  overflowing  administration  of  brandy  and  stimulants.  Stimu- 
lants must  be  given,  and  brandy  is  the  one  most  to  be  preferred ;  but  it  should  be 
given  at  intervals,  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse  ;  as  the  effect  of  the  preceding 
dose  seems  to  subside,  the  next  should  be  given,  and  so  on,  at  gradually  increasing 
intervals,  until  at  last  the  signs  of  reaction  have  become  steady  and  sure,  when  the 
remedy  should  be  discontinued.  The  administration  of  nutriments  may  be  recom- 
menced when  reaction  has  set  in,  but  they  are  worse  than  useless  during  the  first 
period  of  the  faintness ;  for  their  simultaneous  ingestion  with  the  brandy  or  stimu- 
lant most  frequently  provokes  vomiting,  and  entails  the  awkward  necessity  of  tem- 
porarily suspending  the  brandy. 

Eor  a  further  and  exhaustive  account  of  the  particulars  of  shock,  the   student 
may  refer  to  the  essay  on  '  Collapse.' 

Continued  sickness  from  the  chloroform  or  ether  is  another  symptom,  which  may 
happen  after  operations  ;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  not  only  complicates  or  increases 
any  faintness  there  may  be,  but  it  sadly  interferes  with  the  repose,  and  jeopardises 
the  primary  union,  of  the  part  operated  on.  The  mischief  of  its  occurrence  would  be 
so  great  in  sonie  cases  (as  cataract  extractions,  &c.),  that  the  anaesthetic  has  alto- 
gether to  be  pretermitted.  It  is  of  great  iuiportance  always  that  the  sickness  should 
be  checked  as  soon  as  possible,  and  especially  when  it  is  a  co-evil  with  shock ;  but, 
vmfortunately,  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  cure.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  sickness  is  but  one  symptom  of  many  which  belong  to  the  same  cause  :  the  de- 
pressed action  of  the  heart,  the  pale  skin,  the  extreme  languor,  and  the  sickness  own 
one  and  the  same  cause ;  though  that  cause  may  possibly  be  the  compound  one 
alluded  to  in  the  remarks  on  shock.  The  treatment,  therefore,  should  be  of  suffi- 
ciently general  .character  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  maintaining  the  circulation 
and  composing  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  cardio-gastric.  There  is  no  medi- 
cine, nor  is  there  any  specific,  for  the  sickness  of  chloroform  or  ether.  If  left  alone, 
the  stomach  will  recover  by  itself,  though  the  sickness  may  last  over  many  hours. 
The  pfttient  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  and  reposed;  the  attendant  should  be 
forbidden  to  plague  him  with  frequent  interruptions  in  order  to  give  stimulants  or 
drink.  A  teaspoonful  of  brandy  may  be  given  occasionally  to  maintain  the  circula- 
tion, and  he  may  be  allowed  to  suck  small  pieces  of  ice  at  intei'vals.  Nourishments 
only  tend  to  increase  the  sickness,  and  therefore  should  not  be  recommenced  until 
the  sickness  has  abated.  From  our  experience  of  such  remedies  as  morphia  and 
opium,  we  cannot  advise  their  employment  :  indeed,  they  frequently  seem  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

Retention  of  urine  is  not  an  uncommon  event  after  some  operations,  such  as  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  and  operations  upon  the  rectum  or  other  pelvic  structures.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact,  and  we  only  mention  it  here,  that  the  surgeon  may  be  forewarned 
and  forearmed.  Inquiry  whether  the  patient  has  passed  his  urine  or  not  should  be 
made  invariably  in  the  evening,  and  on  tiie  moi'ning  following  the  operation ;  and  if 
necessary  the  bladder  should  be  emptied  by  raeans  of  the  catheter.  If  the  bladder 
is  allowed  to  go  unemptied,  the  first  night  after  operation  is  likely  to  be  a  restless 
one. 

Pain  and  restlessness  are  the  other  sjanptoms  after  operations  which  may  de- 
mand special  treatment.  Some  surgeons  make  it  a  practice  to  give  an  opiate  very 
quickly  after  an  operation,  in  anticipation  of  pain,  or  with  a  view  to  induce 
sleep  ;   but  the  indiscriminate  use  of  o2:)ium  in  that  way  cannot  but  have  an  injurious 
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effect  upon  the  patient ;  when  its  effect  has  subsided,  he  is  left  enervated,  I'estless 
and  all  the  more  sensitive  to  pain,  if  there  be  any.  The  use  of  opium  should  be 
avoided,  if  it  is  not  positively  indicated ;  for  its  action,  in  blunting  the  patient's 
sensibility  to  unimportant  impressions,  cannot  comjDensate  for  its  interference  with 
the  various  functions  of  the  body  at  a  time  when  their  healthy  action  is  so  necessary 
to  due  nutrition  and  excretion.  If,  however,  severe  pei'sistent  j)ain  (rare  enough  after 
operations),  or  great  restlessness,  seems  to  demand  the  exhibition  of  anodynes,  opium 
or  morphia  should  be  used  j  and  one  or  the  other  should  be  given  in  full  sufficient 
quantity,  not  in  small  but  in  doses  large  enough  to  insure  the  induction  of  good 
sound  sleep.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  administering  it,  especially  when  the  stomach  is  nauseated  or  sick. 

The  only  remaining  subjects  of  importance  in  the  management  of  patients  after 
operations  are  those  of  traumatic  fever  and  the  disordei'S  which  may  happen  as  com- 
plications. But  since  they  have  been  already  fully  described  in  other  parts  of  this 
work,  it  seems  unnecessary  now  to  refer  to  them,  farther  than,  as  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which,  in  his  '  watching '  cajDacity,  the  surgeon  should  ever  have  in  appre- 
hensive dread,  and  against  the  occurrence  of  which  he  should  constantly  and  intelli- 
gently remain  on  '  guard.' 

John   Croft. 
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TETANUS. 

THIS  disease  is  generally  described  as  a  pov^erful  and  painful  spasm  of  the  volttn- 
tary  inuscles,  tvhich  is  long -continued  and  uncontrollahle.  The  spasna  of  the 
muscles  is  that  of  rigid  contraction,  and  from  its  constancy  and  non-intermitting 
character  it  has  been  termed  tonic.  This  spasm  continues  without  any  interval  of 
complete  relaxation,  except  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  previous  to  death  ; 
and  although  violently  inci'eased  from  time  to  time  by  sudden  and  most  severe 
paroxysms,  yet  it  is  never  for  an  instant  discontinued  altogether,  so  long  as  the 
complaint  can  fairly  be  said  to  exist.  The  spasm  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
convulsions  which  consist  in  alternate  spasms  and  relaxations,  remitting  and  inter- 
mitting, and  often  receive  the  appellation  of  clonic. 

Tetaniis  was  formerly  subdivided  into  classes,  according  to  the  predominant 
affection  of  certain  muscles,  and  thus  varieties  were  described — Trismvis,  Opisthotonos, 
Emprosthotonos,  and  Pleurosthotonos ;  afterwards  it  was  arranged  according  to  the 
probable  cause,  into  traumatic,  where  it  arises  from  injury,  and  idiopathic,  where  no 
external  or  visible  cause  is  apparent.  Again  tetanus  has  been  classed  according  to 
its  intensity,  rapidity,  and  dui-ation,  under  the  denominations  of  acute,  subacute,  and 
chronic  tetanus.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  the  disease  in  two  forms, 
recollecting  at  the  same  time  that  both  are  one  and  the  same  affection,  modified  in 
intensity  and  in  its  effects  by  some  peculiar  condition :  1st,  the  acute  form,  which  is 
generally  met  with  after  injuries,  but  may  also  exist,  though  more  rarely,  in  the 
idiopathic  variety,  and  is  for  the  most  part  fatal ;  2d,  the  chronic  form,  the  usual  type 
of  idiopathic  tetanus,  yet  occurring  in  the  traumatic  variety  :  this  is  the  form  which 
raises  the  hopes  of  the  surgeon  and  physician,  as  recovery  may  take  place  by  judi- 
cious treatment. 

We  shall,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  one  description  of  the  disease,  viz.  the 
acute  form,  and  reserve  for  separate  consideration  such  modifications  and  deviations 
from  the  typical  affection  as  offer  any  special  peculiarities. 

Premonitory  symiitoms. —  ISTo  diagnostic  symptoms  are  associated  with  the 
approach  of  this  terrible  disease. 

The  first  evidence  of  tetanus  unfortunately  and  but  too  truly  portrays  the  un- 
mistakable nature  of  the  disease  ;  the  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  or  the 
aspect  of  the  patient,  at  once  announces  the  victim. 

Mr.  Morgan  ^  lias  given  a  very  graphic,  although  in  some  parts  somewhat  exaggerated, 
description  of  the  onset,  progress,  and  termination  of  this  disease  in  its  acute  form  ;  and  as 
it  is  generally  quoted,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  transcribe  the  account  given  by  Mm, 
instead  of  adding  another  description  to  the  already  overstocked  number.  He  writes:  'The 
first  decided  symptoms  will  almost  invariably  be  an  uneasy  sensation  and  stifl'ness  in  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue;  which  does  not,  however,  in  the  frst  instance,  amount 
to  actual  pain,  unless  the  parts  are  a  good  deal  moved  about,  and  generally  about  the  same 
time  stifness  is  observed  in  the  hack  of  the  neck.  Thus  the  first  complaint  of  your  patient 
will  often  be,  'that  he  has  taken  a  cold,  and  is  suffering  from  a  sore  throat  and  stiff  neck; ' 
and  therefore,  unless  the  friends  and  attendants  are  made  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
keeping  a  strict  watch  for  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms,  and  the  nesessity  for  an  im- 
mediate application  of  remedies,  they  will  be  attributed  to  a  wrong  cause ;  and  thus  the 
disease  will  be  gradually  gaining  ground  till  the  only  hope  of  safety  is  gone,  for  the  sole 
chance  of  recovery  from  the  use  of  remedies  depends  upon  their  early  application.  Some 
have  complained  of  a  violent  pain  under  the  sternum  as  a  concomitant  symptom. 

'  As  the  disease  proceeds  in  its  course,  the  patient  complains  of  difficulty  and  pain  in 


^  A  Lecture  on  Tetanus^  1833. 
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masticatAvfi  and  siralloichu/  his  fuod;  the  lower  jaw  soon  liecomes  completely  fixed  and 
closed,  and  with  eveiy  etfort  to  open  the  mouth,  the  pain,  which  is  now  continued  and 
severe,  is  increased  to  agony.  In  this  early  stage  you  will  usually  iiud  that  the  muscles  con- 
necting the  head  and  neck  with  the  bodj'  are  ail'ected,  and  that  the  concomitant  symptoms 
are  languor,  debility,  and  either  complete  or  incomplete  bending  of  the  body  backwards. 

'  The  next  symptoms  will  be  a  convulsive  cramp  in  all  the  atl'ected  muscles,  brought  on  by 
any  attempt  to  swallow ;  and  the  very  idea  of  being  obliged  to  make  such  an  effort  excites 
an  expression  of  horror  and  distress  in  the  countenance.  Sometimes  in  the  early,  and  more 
rarely  in  the  advanced,  st;^ge  of  tetanus,  the  stomach  will  be  sympathetically  affected,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  nausea  and  vomiting  will  occasionally  occur. 

'  The  next  constant  symptom  will  be  a  sudden,  violent,  and  confinued  jmin,  increased  at 
short  intervals  b}'  spasm  extending  from  the  scrobicidus  cordis  to  the  spine,  in  the  situation 
of  the  diaphragm. 

'  Shortly  after  this  symptom  has  shown  itself,  the  abdominal  muscles  Avill  be  constricted 
and  hardened  by  tetanic  cramp ;  and  the  contraction  of  these  parts  is  so  permanent  and 
violent,  that,  on  pressing  upon  the  abdomen,  the  muscular  fibres  convey  to  the  band  the 
sensation  of  a  hard  board  beneath  the  skin,  rather  than  that  of  living  animal  matter. 

'  In  the  course  of  time  all  the  voluntary  muscles  partake  more  or  less  in  the  disease.  The 
head  is  throAvn  back  and  fixed  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
neck.  The  extremities  likewise  become  fixed  and  rigid.  The  shotdders  are  drawn  forward 
by  the  pectoral  and  deltoid  muscles ;  and  the  arms  are  either  stretched  out  or  fixed  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  trunk,  or  drawn  across  the  abdomen.  The  lower  extremities  are 
almost  invariably  in  a  straight  position,  and  consequently  in  a  line  with  the  body.  But  not- 
withstanding the  continued  and  pow^erful  contraction  of  musciUar  fibre  in  the  limbs,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  wrists  and  fingers  are  but  little  aflected ;  the  ancles  and  toes,  how^ever, 
sufl'er  occasionally  from  the  eftects  of  the  disease. 

'  At  this  period  of  the  complaint  the  cou7itenance  is  pale,  anxious,  and  contracted,  and  is 
disfigured  by  the  perverted  action  of  the  muscles,  producing  what  is  termed  "  the  tetanic 
grin"  (Risus  sardonicus).  The  spasms  now  become  more  violent  and  more  frequent,  and 
during  their  continuance  and  immediately  after  them  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  laborious  ; 
but  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  easy  and  performed  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  While 
the  spasmodic  paroxysm  lasts  the  2^ulse  is  generally  quick,  small,  fiutteriiig,  and  irregular  ; 
but  during  the  intervals  both  the  pulse  and  respiration  are  comparatively  tranquil. 

'  In  some  cases  the  spasm  becomes  so  violent  that  the  assistance  of  an  attendant  is 
necessary,  during  the  paroxysm  of  cramp,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  being  projected  out  of 
his  bed.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  spasms  are  less  sudden,  though  equally  strong  and 
painful,  and  consequently,  instead  of  that  jerking  contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  body  is  more 
gradually  raised  from  the  bed,  and  if  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  trunk  and 
those  of  the  lower  extremities  are  the  parts  most  poAverfully  aflected,  then  it  often  happens 
that  the  body  at  intervals  is  drawn  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  in  the  recumbent  position 
the  occiput  and  heels  rest  solely  on  the  bed,  whilst  the  lower  limbs  and  trunk  curve  upwards 
to  form  a  complete  arch. 

'  It  will  fiequently  happen  that,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  bladder,  retention  of  urine  takes  place,  and  priapism  will  occasionally  occur 
as  a  concomitant  symptom.     (This  latter  symptom  is  unusual.) 

'  The  hcnvels  are  in  most  cases  obstinately  constipated,  and  the  large  intestines  loaded  with 
offensive  scybalous  matter. 

'  The  secretion  of  urine  varies,  but  it  is  rarely  very  profuse. 

'  Towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  the  torture  of  the  last  attack  of  spasm,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  near  approach  of  another  paroxysm,  produce  an  expression  of  dreadful 
mental  distress  and  anguish  in  the  countenance.  The  suH'erings  are  only  to  be  soothed  by 
perfect  rest  and  quietude  ;  the  slightest  attempt  at  motion  immediately  brings  on  a  new 
attack  of  spasm ;  the  opening  of  a  door,  or  the  waving  of  the  bed-curtains,  will  throw  the 
patient  into  convulsions  ;  and  even  the  sound  of  that  voice  which,  on  other  occasions, 
might  have  soothed  and  smoothed  the  path  of  anguish  and  of  sorrow  to  the  grave,  will  now 
only  add  increased  agony  to  intense  sufiering.  Every  sound,  every  moving  object  in  the 
room  is  fuel  added  to  the  fire  Avhich  is  consuming  the  life  of  the  tortured  victim. 

'At  the  close  of  life  the  whole  face  becomes  distorted  and  disfigured,  and  the  larynx 
forcibly  drawn  upwards;^  the  spasm  in  the  muscles,  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  now  and  then 
alternates  for  a  moment  in  severity  with  that  by  which  their  antagonists  are  afitscted,  and 
thus  for  a  moment  auapertuie  is  left  between  the  jaAvs  through  which  the  tongue  is  instantly 
pushed  and  as  instantly  crushed  and  lacerated  by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  teeth  upon  it. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  organ  .should  be  thus  wounded  and  strangulated,  haemorrhage  will 
immediately  follow,  and  the  countenance  and  even  the  bed-clothes  will  be  bathed  in  blood, 
thus  giving  additional  horror  to  a  scene  in  Avhich  the  extremes  of  mental  agony  and  intense 
bodily  sufiering  appeared  indeed  to  have  done  almost  their  utmost  beforehand.  (Wound  of 
the  cheek  or  tongue  is  rare.) 

'  In  some  cases  the  last  moments  will  he  comparatively  tranquil,  for  exhaustion   and 

^  Feebleness  of  voice  often  occurs,  and  is  said  to  be  due  1o  the  spasmodic  interference 
with  the  action  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  tight  shutting  of  the  jaws. 
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delirium  occasiocalh'-  render  the  patient  alike  insensible  to  pain  and  to  all  that  mental 
distress  which  was  previously  excited  by  apprehension  and  despair  ;  but,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  torture  of  a  paroxysm  of  spasm  terminates  at  once  the  sufferings  and  the  life 
of  a  tetanic  patient. 

'  The  intellectual  faculties  remain  unimpaired  even  to  the  last,  and  the  senses  are  perfect, 
but  sometimes  rendered  morbidly  acute.' 

Febrile  excitement  is  not  essential.  Dr.  O'Beirne  states  that  he  witnessed  about 
200  case-, ;  but  he  never  saw  one  accompanied  by  fever.  Some  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture will,  however,  generally  be  detected  with  the  thermometer  and  occasionally  a 
considerable  rise  has  shortly  preceded  death.  Profuse  perspiration  is  often  observed, 
and  especially  during  the  spasms. 

Sleep  rarely  occurs  in  acute  traumatic  tetanus,  and  then  only  during  a  few 
minutes,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations,  or  when  the  continued  con- 
traction in  these  intervals  is  not  attended  by  much  pain.  In  the  subacute  cases, 
how^ever,  sleep  is  less  infrequent. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  noticed  in  the  characters  of  the  muscular 
spasms  : 

1.  Trismus,  or  clenching  of  the  teeth  from  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication. 
This  is  so  constant  an  occurrence  in  tetanus  that  the  disease  has  received  the  special 
appellation  of  lockid-jayi.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  sole 
symptom  of  the  disease,  but  only  one  local  sign,  and  may  be  met  with  in  other  affec- 
tions ;  this  will  again  be  referred  to  when  alluding  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Towards  the  decline  of  tetanus,  and  where  it  is  attended  with  extreme  exhaustion 
and  prostration,  the  spasm  of  these  muscles  gives  way,  and  the  jaw  becomes  relaxed 
and  drops  open. 

2.  Ojnsthotonos,  when  the  body  is  bent  backwards.  This  is  the  most  common 
variety j  and  is  generally  noticed  in  the  ordinai^y  descriptions. 

3.  Ennprostlioionos  is  when  the  body  is  bent  forwards.  This  is  very  rare,  and 
has  been  seldom  witnessed.  Aretteus  has  mentioned  it,  and  Larrey  has  recorded 
several  cases.'  The  muscles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  are  said  to  be  so  con- 
tracted as  to  bend  the  head  upon  the  chest,  to  curve  the  spine  anteriorly,  and  to 
draw  the  thighs  towards  the  belly.  In  very  severe  cases,  the  head  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  knees,  so  that  the  body  presents  the  shape  of  a  ball  rather  than  that 
of  a  bow,  according  to  the  remark  of  Aretseus. 

4.  Pleurosthotonos  indicates  that  the  body  is  bent  laterally.  This  is  also  very 
rare.  It  has  been  observed  in  acute  cases,  but  more  frequently  in  the  chronic  forms. 
In  the  case  of  a  female,  aged  twenty-four,  at  Gity's  Hospital,  it  was  observed  to 
attack  the  right  side  more  especially  :  it  was  fatal  in  this  instance.  Sir  G.  Blane 
has  published  two  cases. 

Trismits  nasceiitium,  tetanus  infantutn. — New-born  infants  are  subject  to  tetanus, 
and  offer  the  same  symptoms  as  are  observed  in  adults.  It  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  seven  or  nine  days  after  birth,  but  may  occur  up  to  the  fovirteenth  day. 
The  progress  is,  however,  more  rapid  in  some,  death  taking  place  in  ten  or  thirty 
hours  :  in  others,  life  may  be  prolonged  to  eight  or  nine  days.  It  has  been  attri- 
buted to  division  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  hence  considered  traumatic ;  and  it 
has  been  traced  to  exposure  to  currents  of  air,  bad  ventilation,  and  unwholesome 
nutriment,  and  hence  denominated  idiopathic.  It  is  frequent  among  the  Negro 
races,  and  has  been  stated  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  depopulation  of  the  Negro  infants 
in  the  West  India  isles.  At  one  period,  the  infants  born  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  died  of  tetanus,  within  the  first  fortnight,  at  a  rate  of  17  per  cent.;  but 
when  a  better  ventilation  became  established,  the  mortality  was  reduced  to  5  per 
cent. 

Puerperal  tetanus  is  generally  of  the  acute  kind.^ 

1  Larrey,  in  his  Memoires  de  Chir.  Militaire,  tom.  i.,  observed  that  if  the  wound 
happened  to  be  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  tetanus  followed,  it  was  generally  in 
the  shape  of  emprosthotonos.     It  was  actually  the  most  common  form  in  the  army  of  Egypt. 

^  For  cases  of  puerperal  tetanus,  see  Duh.  Quart.  Journ.  1865 ;  British  Med.  Journ., 
June  and  September,  1865  ;  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1865. 
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There  are  still  some  other  varieties  in  the  symptoms  which  require  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  these  mvist  be  regai'ded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

/Spasms  priinarily  attackbuj  the  muscles  of  the  part  injured  instead  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw.- — ^Mr.  Morgan  relates  two  cases  :  a  sailor,  a  patient  of  Guy's  Hosj^ital, 
i-eceived  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thumb,  occasioned  by  a  splinter 
of  teak-wood,  which  had  transfixed  the  part.  This  was  forcibly  extracted  at  the  time, 
and  the  wound  healed  pei-fectly.  The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  occurred  about 
two  months  after  the  accident,  and  consisted  of  a  painful  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  without  any  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the 
part.  He  died,  and  on  dissection  two  pieces  of  splintered  teak  were  found  imbedded 
in  the  abductor  muscle,  and  resting  upon  a  branch  of  the  radial  nerve.  A  scholar 
received  a  blow  of  a  schoolmaster's  cane  on  the  hand.  In  this  instance  both  jDain 
and  spasm  commenced  in  the  injured  part,  and  the  first  tru.e  symptom  of  tetanus 
was  a  gradual  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand,  by  which  the 
fingers  were  drawn  into  the  palm.  The  cramp  subsequently  extended  to  the  arm 
and  other  parts,  and  eventually  terminated  fiitally. 

Absence  o/ jmin.—Hir  G.  Blane  mentions  a  curious  case  in  which  the  spasmodic 
affections  were  unattended  by  pain  even  to  the  last  moment  of  existence.  In  this 
instance,  the  cramps  were  accompanied  by  a  tingling  and  agreeable  sensation.  The 
accesses  were  attended  by  feelings  of  pleasure,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  laughter. 

Cerebral  comj)lications  ai-e  very  rare  in  tetanus,  but  may  be  met  with  in  isolated 
instances  ;  thus  there  occurred  six  cases  out  of  seventy-two  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital ;  in  three  cases  there  was  delirium,  in  two  of  which  it  came  on  towards  the 
close  of  the  disease  ;  but,  in  the  third  case,  was  present  before  the  attack  supervened, 
and  entirely  subsided  directly  the  tetanus  made  its  appearance :  in  one  there  was  coma  ; 
but  this  was  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  large  doses  of  morphia  administered. 

Remission  of  the  8y7)iptom8 . — This  is  extremely  rare,  yet  it  has  been  noticed  in 
several  instances.  Of  sixty  cases  observed  in  Guy's  Hospital,  four  had  this  peculi- 
arity ;  in  two  of  these  there  was  evident  relief  of  the  symptoms  for  thirteen  days, 
although  death  ultimately  ensued  from  exhaustion  ;  in  the  other  two  remission  only 
took  place  for  a  very  short  period,  viz.,  a  few  days,  and  was  succeeded  by  more 
intense  symptoms  ending  fatally.  Dupuytren  mentions  a  ease  in  which  the  disease 
subsided  for  twenty-eight  days,  and  then  returned  after  an  exposure  to  cold.  M. 
Duval  mentions  some  curious  cases  in  which  the  disease  assumed  the  foraa  of  ano- 
malous ague,  in  one  of  which  it  was  remarked  that  both  sides  of  the  body  were 
never  affected  by  the  paroxysm,  but  regularly  alternated  in  successive  fits. 

Death  may  take  place  in  several  ways  :  During  air  exacerbation  of  spasm  impli- 
cating the  respiratory  muscles,  inducing  suffocation  ;  by  syncope  ;  and  by  exhaustion. 

The  causes  of  tetanus  may  be  ari'anged  under  two  heads  :  1st,  the  probably  im- 
mediate and  exciting  causes ;   2ndly,  the  remote  or  irredisposing  causes. 

I.  The  exciting  causes  comprise  : 

A.  Wounds  and  injuries.  Traumatic  tetanits.  — There  is  scarcely  a  single  lesion 
which  may  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  its  attack,  from  the  simple  bruise  or  graze  to 
the  most  severe  compound  fracture  and  laceration..  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to 
enumerate  every  form  of  lesion  in  which  it  has  been  found  to  occur. 

The  degree  of  the  local  injury  bears  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ; 
thus,  a  slight  contusion  may  be  followed  by  the  most  acute  tetanus  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  patient  with  severe  compound  fracture  may  be  seized  with  a  mild 
attack  and  recover. 

The  following  relative  proj)ortions,  which  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  bears  to  the 
several  surgical  lesions,  are  taken  from  cases  of  admission  observed  at  Guy's 
Hospital  during  a  period  of  seven  years.     There  were  of 

Major  and  minor  operations      .  1,.364  cases  :  tetanus  occurred  in  1 
Accidental  wounds      ....     694     „  „  „  9 

Injuries  and  contusions    .     .     .     856     „  „  „  1 

Burns  and  scalds 466     „  „  „  3 

Compound  fractures    ....     398     „  „  „  9 

3,668  23 
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Among  the  large  number  of  total  admissions  of  surgical  disease,  independent  of 
direct  accident,  during  the  above  period,  only  one  case  was  attacked  with  tetanus ; 
thus  showing  beyond  doubt  that  its  occurrence  is  rare  in  the  several  forms  of 
surgical  disease,  and  that  it  is  most  freq^iently  met  with  in  the  more  severe  varieties 
of  injury  and  accident,  such  as  compound  fractures,  burns,  and  injuries  to  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

The  situation  of  the  injury  which  has  been  especially  noticed  as  a  source  of 
frequency  by  some  authors,  by  others  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Tetanus  is  found  to  set  in  at  any  period  and  in  any  state  of  wound,  and  there 
are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  any  one  condition  is  more  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tetanus  than  another. 

The  interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus 
is  termed  by  some  the  period  of  accession  or  incubation ;  it  varies  from  a  few  hours 
to  many  days. 

It  is  asserted  and  generally  maintained  to  be  correct,  that  tetanus,  occuri-ing  over 
twenty-two  days  after  the  injury  has  been  inflicted,  is  more  likely  to  be  recovered 
from  ;  and  that  the  more  sudden  the  onset  after  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  more  surely 
will  the  result  be  fatal ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  severest  and  most  rapid  cases  have  occurred  where  an  interval  of  ten  days  has 
elapsed. 

Of  277  cases  there  were, 

Previous  to  the  lOth  day     .     .     .     130  cases,  of  whom  101  died. 
From  the  10th  to  the  22nd  day    .     126     „  „        (55     ,, 

Above  22  days        ......       21     „  „  8     „ 

B.  Tetanus  arising  from  causes  unconnected  vAth  any  in^tiry  or  lesion  of  surface, 
commonly  known  as  idiopathic  tetanus. 

Exposui-e  to  damp  and  cold  seems  to  be  the  main  cause  of  this  variety;  but 
there  cannot  be  the  least  douVjt  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  traumatic  cases  this  cause 
has  played  an  essential  part  in  inducing  the  disease,  and  although  the  majority  of 
such  cases  are  enumerated  as  traumatic,  yet  they  should  constitute  an  intermediate 
variety.  Among  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  as  a  cause,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  note  :  plunging  into  a  warm  bath  whilst  heated;  falling  into  a  river  in  a  state  of 
perspiration,  and  during  the  flow  of  catamenia ;  sudden  change  fi-om  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  a  ball-room  to  the  external  air  ;  in  hot  countries  exposure  to  the 
chilly  night-air  and  dew ;  also  exposure  to  the  cold  and  moist  bi'eezes  from  the  sea ; 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  all  night  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  ;  sleeping  on  the  ground 
after  fatiguing  marches  under  a  broiling  sun  :  sleeping  in  confined  and  ill- ventilated 
apartments ;  breathing  a  contaminated  or  miasmatous  atmosphere.  Hennen  lays 
less  stress  on  the  agency  of  cold  than  on  that  of  air  in  motion,  for  all  the  cases  that 
fell  vinder  his  own  observation  had  been  exposed  to  a  stream  of  aii-  either  hot  or 
cold. 

II.  The  predisposing  causes,  although  remote,  must  necessarily  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Age, — Tetanus  occura  at  every  peiiod  of  life. 

Of  regular  tetanus,  the  youngest  case  on  xecord  is  twenty-two  months,  and  the 
oldest  seventy-five  years  of  age.     Of  449  cases,  there  were 

Under  10  years  of  age     ....  29  cases 

Between  10  and  30  years  of  age    .  261     „    nearlv  60  per  cent. 

„         30  and  50  ""   „  ,',      .  122     „ 

Over  60  years  of  age 37     „ 

Sex. — The  ancients  considered  females  to  be  more  frequently^  affected,  but  less 
severely,  than  males.  This  does  not  accord  with  the  experience  derived  from  the 
returns  at  Guy's  Hospital  :  for  out  of  72  cases  of  this  disease,  12  occurred  in  females, 
being  16'66  per  cent.,  and  all  were  fatal;  60  attacked  males,  bearing  an  average  of 
5  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former. 

Taking  a  more  extensive  general  average,  deduced  from   449   collected  cases,  it 
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appears  that  males   are  more  frequently  attacked  in  a  ratio  of  about   7^  to   one 
female. 

Constitution,  habits,  2'>revious  health,  dx. — Is  there  any  peculiarity  in  the  state  of 
the  constitution  1  Hunter  seemed  to  think  so  ;  he  says  :  '  But  every  thing  relative 
to  locked-jaw  does  not  arise  from  ii-ritation  of  the  wound  itself,  neither  from  inflam- 
mation nor  symptomatic  fever ;  for  in  such  states  the  constitution  is  not  disposed  to 
it.  It  arises  from  an  irritable  habit,  which  may  be  increased  or  produced  by 
irritation,  but  not  such  as  is  capable  of  producing  inflammation.  There  must  be  a 
disposition  for  the  disease ;  thus,  madness  is  produced  from  the  slightest  causes  when 
the  mind  is  piedisposed ;  so  it  is  in  agues  and  fevers,  the  constitution  being  particu- 
larly predisposed  at  the  time  to  such  diseases.' 

Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  subject  to  insure  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  ;  it  appears  that  the  veiy  quiet  and  cheerful,  the  very  irritable  and  excit- 
able, the  strumous  and  fair,  are  alike  equally  liable,  and  in  each  is  the  disease  alike 
equally  fatal. 

Condition  of  body. — Tetanus  likewise  attacks  the  healthy  as  well  as  the 
unhealthy,  the  emaciated  as  well  as  the  robust  and  well-developed,  the  spare  as  well 
as  the  muscular. 

Habits  oj  life. — Thei'e  is  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion 
concei'ning  this  point ;  it  has,  however,  attacked  the  temperate  as  well  as  the 
intemperate,  and  the  dissipated  as  well  as  those  who  have  lived  sobeily. 

Hygienic  causes. — Dr.  Dickson  ^  remarks  :  'I  trust  I  am,  therefore,  justified  in 
inferring  that  to  the  inprovements  in  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  wounds, 
in  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  ex-posxire  to  currents  of  cold  air, 
or  sudden  changes  of  tempei^ature ;  in  fine,  to  sujKrior  diet  and  accommodation,  but 
particularly  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  may  be  attributed 
the  great  infrequency  of  tetanus  of  late  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with 
former  wars.' 

Races. — Europeans  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  exempt  from  the  disease,  whether  in 
their  own  country  or  in  India  ;  and  the  negi'o  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  the  white 
race.  Mr.  Peat,  in  his  essay  on  tetanus  in  the  East  Indies,  gives  the  following 
percentage  of  its  occurrence  among  the  various  castes,  \\i.  :  Hindoos  1"63  per  cent., 
Mussulmans  1-09  per  cent.,  Parsees  T005  per  cent.j  and  Christians  0-75  per  cent. 
Natives  of  warm  climates  are  greatly  susceptible. 

Climate  and  influence  of  season  in  the  jn-oduction  of  tetanus^ — The  occasional 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  several  cases  of  tetanus  in  our  Ineti'opolitan  hospitals 
after  intervals  diu'ing  which  few  or  none  have  been  observed,  is  suggestive  of 
meteorological  influences  in  the  causation  of  this  terrible  disorder.  Respecting  the 
separate  months  of  the  year  in  which  it  occurs,  little  call  be  gathei'ed  :  it  seems  to  be 
as  frequent  in  one  month  as  another ;  so  also  in  respect  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
for  it  is  found  to  be  developed  in  the  cold,  temperate,  and  warm  months  in  an  equal 
ratio.     The  same  results  are  observed  in  the  cases  occuriing  in  the  East  Indies. 

Diagnosis. — We  must  not,  however,  mistake  purely  local  diseases  inducing 
trismus,  for  the  actual  disease  itself ;  in  all  the  spurious  forms  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  although  constant,  is  never  increased  by  painful  and  distressing 
paroxysms  of  spasm ;  and  generally,  if  the  exciting  cause  be  removed  at  an  early 
period,  the  complaint  will  disappear.  This  is  often  observed  in  diseases  of  the 
alveoli  from  carious  teeth,  in  ulceration  of  the  gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  &c. ;  also  in  children  during  the  peiiod  of  dentition. 

Tetanus  may  be  mistaken  for  hydrophobia,  in  consequence  of  the  spasms  in 
tetanus  now  and  then  afilecting  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  inducing  a  fear  of 
swallowing  from  its  exciting  spasmodic  action,  and  giving  ri-e  to  a  dread  of  fluids, 
The  leading  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  are  contrasted  in  the  following  somewhat 
artificial  table  :  '^ 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  4G5. 

^  In  Dr.  Og-le's  collection  of  cases  of  tetanus,  occurring  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  he  mentions 
'Case  5  as  one  of  combined  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.'     See  British  and  For.  Med.  Review, 
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Tetanus. 

Spasm  of  muscles  tonic,  and  never  inter- 
mitting. Constant  rigidity  of  tlie  muscles 
of  the  jaw,  which  becomes  gradually  iised 
and  closed. 

The  cause  is  frequentlj^  exposure  to  cold 
or  a  wound,  rarely  from  the  bite  of  an 
animal,  and  the  disorder  generally  occurs 
soon  after  the  injury. 

The  bite  of  a  tetanic  animal  does  not 
produce  tetanus. 

Countenance,  tetanic  ;  drawing  up  of  the 
nose  ;  wrinkling  of  the  forehead ;  angles  of 
the  mouth  drawn  towards  the  cheek-bone, 
presenting  a  frightful  risus  sardonicus. 
There  is  an  expression  of  pain,  but  the  eyes 
are  natural. 

No  great  thirst,  and  in  general  no  great 
aversion  to  fluids  administered  in  small 
quantities ;  rarely  any  discharge  of  saliva. 


Vomiting  and  gastric  pains  rare. 
Mind  generally  clear  to  the  last. 


Recovery  in  idiopathic  forms. 


Hydrophobia. 

Spasm  of  muscles  clonic ;  intervals  of 
rest  and  quietude,  the  jaw  being  relaxed, 
and  opening  and  shutting  readily. 

Cause,  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  it 
rarely  appears  before  the  thirtieth  day. 


The  bite  of  hydi-ophobic  animals  must 
have  communicated  the  disease  when  it 
exists. 

Countenance,  hydrophobic ;  an  expression 
of  excitement,  fearful  distress,  and  peculiar 
restlessness,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  occa- 
sionally frightfully  convulsed  ;  eyes  bright 
and  glistening,  but  at  times  suffused. 

Thirst  and  aversion  to  fluids  characteris- 
tic ;  even  the  sight  or  noise  of  fluids  induces 
paroxysms  ;  with  frequent  and  viscid  dis- 
charges of  saliva ;  eft'orts  to  disengage  it 
inducing  barking  and  vomiting. 

Vomiting  and  gastric  pains  general. 

Mind  subject  to  rabid  impulses  and  num- 
berless deviations,  passing  to  delirium. 

No  authentic  case  of  recovery. 

B[ypera3sthesia  of  surface  and  organs  of 
special  sense. 


Idiopathic  tetanus  has  been  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  and  treated  accordingly. 

In  a  temperate  climate,  a  sitdden  accession  of  tetanic  symptoms  of  great  severity 
and  running  their  coiirse  rapidly,  in  a  person  who  has  received  no  local  injury,  nor 
been  exposed  to  cold  and  damp,  would  create  a  strong  suspicion  of  poisoning.  Thus 
Chetik,  a  poison  prepared  fi'om  the  juice  of  a  large  twining  shrub,  a  species  of 
strychnos,  produces  artificial  tetanits. 

Strychnia,  hoWever,  is  the  poison  with  which  we  are  most  familiarly  acquainted, 
as  bearing  the  closest  analogy  in  its  symptoms  and  effects  with  those  of  tetanus. 
The  symptoms,  as  it  affects  man,  are  agitation,  trembling,  tetanic  convulsions,  spine 
and  neck  bowed,  arms  stretched  out,  hands  clenched  ;  the  stiffness  when  once  set  in 
never  entirely  disappearing ;  recui'rence  of  first  paroxysms  and  reappearance  of 
jerking  rigidity  ;  retraction  of  muscles  of  mouth  and  face  :  the  countenance  suffused 
and  red,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  patient  can  open  the  mouth  and  swallow ; 
there  is  no  locked-jaw,  but  spasm  of  the  respiratory  muscles  ;  terror  of  suffocation ; 
laryngismus  early,  sudden,  and  intense ;  consciousness  retained  to  the  last  :  senses 
unnaturally  acute ;  calmness.  The  time  of  acting  is,  in  small  doses,  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour;  in  large  doses,  about  ten  minutes.  In  large  doses,  death  ensues  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  in  small  doses,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Hysteria,  combined  with  spasm,  called  hysterical  tetanus,  occurs  in  females. 
There  is  no  instance  of  a  fatal  termination  of  this  affection.  The  representation  is 
often  so  faithful,  that  many  instances  of  reputed  examples  of  successful  treatment  of 
tetanus  have  been  merely  conquest  over  hysterical  spasms. 

Epileptic  convulsions  are  attended  always  with  entire  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
hence  are  distinct  fi'om  the  convulsions  of  tetanus.     This  symptom  often  precedes  the 

Octoher,  1868,  p.  486.  He  remarks  :  '  This  case  is  one  which  seems,  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
link  together  all  the  three  forms  of  disease — hydrophobia,  tetanus,  and  epilepsy — under  one 
common  pathological  classification.  Given,  excessive  irritability  of  the  common  spinal  centre, 
arising  from  agents  acting  either  centrally  or  peripherally  through  the  centripetal  nerves,  we 
have  resulting  from  the  ajoplication  of  any  suitable  exciting  stimulus  an  irritation,  motor 
action,  or  spasm,  which  may  either  be  of  the  general  muscular  system,  as  in  epilepsy  ;  or  of 
particular  regions,  as  those  of  the  jaw,  neck,  throat  or  back,  as  in  tetanus;  or  more 
especially  of  the  tln-oat  and  pharynx,  as  in  the  present  case  of  hydrophobia,  the  spinal  de- 
rangement being  attended  by  cerebral  disturbance,  as  in  the  present  instance,  with  mental 
delu:;ions  and  even  mania.' 
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spasmodic  attack  ;  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  early  affected,  and  cerebral  conges- 
tion and  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  result. 

Apoplexy  never  produces  tetanic  convulsions.  However,  Dr.  Copland  remarks 
one  form,  '  convulsive  apoplexy,'  where  the  membranes  have  become  involved,  giving 
I'ise  to  tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  more  particularly  those  of  the  neck  or  limbs, 
with  various  convulsive  movements. 

Morphia  sometimes  causes  convulsions,  but  these  are  of  an  epileptic  character, 
and  long  in  their  development. 

In  acute  traumatic  cases  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  well-authenticated  instance  of  recovery  on  record. 

In  subacute  cases  of  the  traumatic  variety  recovery  does  sometimes  take  place, 
and  especially  when  there  is  a  long  interval  between  the  injury  and  its  accession,  and 
Avhere  the  symptoms  set  in  mild  and  pursue  a  slow  course,  gradually  advancing  in 
extent  and  severity. 

In  the  idiojjathic  variety,  whei-e  it  does  not  assume  an  acute  and  rapid  form,  the  pi'og- 
nosis  is  for  the  most  part  favourable,  and  Ave  may  always  hope  ibr  a  chance  of  recovery. 

Taking  all  forms  together,  in  a  fair  average  number  of  cases  the  proportion  seems 
to  be  7-^  deaths  to  one  recovery. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  will  be  gathered  from  the  folloAving  record  of  327 
fatal  cases  : 


Within  2  days  ....       79  cases  fatal. 
From  2  to  5  days  ...     104     „      „ 
„     5  to  10  „  .     .       90     „       „ 


From  10  to  22  days    ...     43  cases  fatal. 
Above  22  days 11      „        „ 


Thus  the  mortality  up  to  the  fifth  day  is  equal  to,  or  even  higher  than,  all  the  remain- 
ing cases  included.  The  most  rapid  death  has  been  in  from  four  to  five  hours,  and 
the  longest  duration  on  record,  in  a  fatal  case,  is  thirty-nine  days. 

This  return  will  considerably  modify  the  statement  generally  made,  viz.,  that  if 
tetanus  continue  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  days,  a  favourable  issue  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  recovery  almost  certain. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  actual  condition  observed  is  virtually  a  morbid 
lesion  essential  to  the  disease,  or  an  alteration  due  to  other  circumstances,  SMch  as  the 
mode  of  dying,  or  a  mere  cadaveric  alteration. 

We  shall,  however,  cursorily  survey  the  more  prominent  conditions  that  are  met 
with  : 

The  body  is  usually  found  rigid,  and  the  muscles  firm  and  contracted,  and  occa- 
sionally ruptured,  but  in  some  there  is  no  rigidity  at  all. 

The  nerves  at  the  seat  of  the  woijnd  may  be  found  inflamed,  injected,  irritated, 
lacerated  or  punctured  ;  yet  in  other  cases  perfectly  healthy  and  uninjured  :  and  in 
one  case  the  divided  nerve  had  reunited  and  was  not  inflamed. 

The  brain  has  been  found  to  be  healthy,  firm,  congested,  darker  than  natiu-al, 
pinkish,  etc. 

The  medulla  oblongata  has  been  likewise  found  in  a  healthy  or  congested  state ; 
but  some  observers  have  noticed  a  change  in  the  density  find  specific  gravity  of 
different  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  specific  gravity  was  found  increased 
throughout,  and  generally  about  the  region  of  the  cord  which  was  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  nerves  of  the  wounde^  parts.  In  the  idiopathic  variety  this 
change  was  found  throughout  the  whole  cord. 

Lockhart  Clarke,  in  his  communication  -On  the  Pathology  of  Tetanus,'  in  vol. 
xlviii.  of  the  '  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,'  observes  that  'in  six  cases  the  spinal  cord  ex- 
hibited lesions  of  structure  of  different  kinds,  and  frequently  of  surprising  extent.  It 
seems  to  consist  precisely  of  disintegration  and  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  grey 
substance  of  the  cord,  which  appeared  in  certain  parts  to  be  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  fluid  thus  formed,  however,  is  at  first  more  or  less  granular,  holding  in  suspen- 
sion the  fragments  and  particles  of  the  disintegi'ated  tissue,  but  in  many  places  it  is 
perfectly  pellucid.' 
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He  asks  whether  the  structural  lesions  and  disintegration  of  tissue  are  the  effects 
of  the  functional  excitement  of  the  cord  manifested  in  the  tetanic  spasm  ?  or  are  they 
the  cause  of  the  spasms?  He  negatives  the  foi-mer  question,  and  as  to  the  latter  he 
states  that  they  are  not  the  direct  or  sole  cause,  since  in  those  cases  of  paralysis  in 
which  similar  lesions  exist  they  do  not  give  rise  to  tetanic  spasms  or  convulsions. 

He  believes  that  the  lesions  depend  on  the  conjoint  operation  of  injury  of  the 
peripheral  nerves  with  hypertemia  and  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cord, 
and  the  resulting  exudations  and  disintegrations. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  in  vol.  li.  of  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  p.  265  et  seq.,  has  given  a 
very  accurate  description  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  a  man 
set.  25,  who  died  in  18^  hours  :  '  The  cord  presented  three  remarkable  enlargements, 
one  in  the  cervical  and  two  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  morbid  changes  were  :  1.  A 
general  intense  injection  of  the  cord,  with  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  grey 
matter  more  than  the  white,  and  in  the  left  posterior  horn  more  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  grey  matter ;  2.  A  structureless  transparent  exudation  had  been  poured  out 
around  the  blood-vessels  in  many  situations,  and  by  its  forcible  intrusion  into  the 
tissue  had  torn  the  cord  in  many  situations,  and  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
extended  swellings  by  the  displacement  it  occasioned ;  3.  There  were  certain  cir- 
cumscribed changes  in  the  white  columns.' 

Plates  are  given  in  the  original  paper  Avhich  show  fully  the  appearances  enumerated 
in  the  above  remarks. 

The  blood  is  generally  found  uncoagulated ;  but  in  other  instances  the  blood  in 
the  heai-t  has  been  found  firmly  coagulated,  the  coagula  extending  up  the  arteries  and 
decolorised.  There  has  been  no  satisfactory  examination  of  the  state  of  the  blood, 
either  pathologically  or  chemically. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  state  of  the  heart,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  of 
death  from  tetanus ;  but  it  may  assume  every  possible  condition,  and  is  generally 
only  an  indication  of  the  mode  of  death  qf  the  individual. 

In  one  case,  that  of  a  boy,  set.  11,  who  died  of  acute  tetanus,  the  voluntary 
muscular  fibre  under  the  microscope  wa^  found  very  granular,  resembling  that  of  the 
heart  undergoing  degeneration ;  otherwise,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  change  has 
been  found  in  the  muscles. 

The  lungs,  larynx,  and  alimentary  canal  present  no  other  appearances  but  what 
are  due  to  accidental  causes  and  the  niodes  of  dying. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  morbid  auatoniy,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
pathology  is  still  involved  in  great  obscip-jty.  Some  affirm  tetanus  lo  he  an  irritation  of  a 
peculiar  kind,  and  affecting  the  excito-motory  apparatus  ;  that  the  irritating  cause  may  be 
eccentric  at  the  extremity  of,  or  in  the  cofirse  of  the  afferent  spinal  nerve,  or  it  may  be  ec- 
centric within  the  spinal  canal  itself.  Some  consider  it  to  be  an  exaltation  of  the  polarity 
of  the  cord  and  medulla.  Others,  again,  maintain  it  to  be  identical  with  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  adduce  cases  of  inflammation  of  such  structures  as 
inducing  symptoms  of  tetanus. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  inasmuch  as  it 
resembles  in  some  respects  those  diseases  Avhich  are  produced  by  poisonous  agents,  as  strych- 
nine, hydrophobia,  the  poison  of  woorara,  &c. 

Dr.  B.  Richardson,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Ejndem.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  i,  p.  28,  on  the 
theory  of  zymosis,  refers  to  the  question  of  tetanus,  as  belonging  to  the  zymotici.  '  In  this 
disease,  the  poison,  in  my  opinion,  is  first  developed  in  the  wound  as  a  result  of  decomposi- 
tion. Thence  carried  into  the  circulation,  the  new  substance,  Avithout  any  necessary  increase 
of  its  own  parts,  excites  a  zymosis,  ending  in  the  production  of  an  alkaloidal  or  alkaline  body, 
which  has  all  the  poAver  of  exciting  the  symptoms  of  spasm  as  umch  as  strychnine  itself.' 

The  reviewer  of  the  article  '  Tetanus  '  in  Reynolds's  Sijstevi  of  Medicine,  in  the  British 
and  Foreifin  Med.-Chir.  Review,  vol.  xlii.  p.  297,  says  :  'The  author  does  not  attempt  to 
trace  any  connection  between  the  acknowledged  causes,  cold  and  damp  and  wounds,  and  the 
production  of  such  a  fearful  consequence  in  only  a  few  cases.'  '  With  regard  to  its  relations 
to  hydrophobia  and  analogy  of  the  latter  to  that  of  snake  bites,  may  not  the  connecting 
link  between  chilled  wounds  and  spasmodic  paroxysms  be  an  animal  poison  generated  in  the 
wound  during  the  process  of  healing  ?  And  being  an  animal  poison  therefore  poisonous,  in 
extremely  minute  doses  ?  And  being  an  animal  poison,  therefore  latent  in  the  system  for 
long  periods  ?  And  being  an  animal  poison,  therefore  specially  fatal  to  the  nervous  system  ? 
The  greater  tendency  of  punctured  and  closed  wounds  to  cause  tetanus  is  very  suggestive  of 
the  needle-like  serpent's  fang,  and  the  frequent  triviality  of  the  dog's  bite,  which  are  the 
more  deadly  the  less  blood  floAvs.' 
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Dr.  Copland  justly  observes  : '  'If  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  pathological 
conditions,  upon  which  all  rational  indications  of  cure  should  be  based,  be  so  great  in 
this  malady  as  not  to  have  hitherto  been  overcome,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  means  which  have  been  resoz-ted  to,  both  by  physicians  and  by  surgeons,  in 
its  treatment,  have  been  most  opposite  in  their  effects,  the  most  differ'ent  in  their 
natures,  and  in  every  respect  most  empirical  and  uncertain  1  In  this  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  nature  to  her  unaided  efforts,  to  observe 
closely  and  accurately  what  is  the  true  procession  of  changes  and  of  their  manifesta- 
tions, and  to  ascertain  the  seats  and  the  extent  of  lesion,  as  soon  after  death  as  may 
be  attempted  with  propriety.' 

It  will  be  well,  however,  shortly  to  enumei'ate  the  several  methods  of  treatment 
that  have  been  adopted  and  recommended.  Each  and  all  have  had  their  advocates, 
inasmuch  as  recovery  has  taken  place  after  their  use,  and  the  disease  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  checked  in  consequence.  It  is  questionable  in  the  extreme,  as  to  the 
agency  and  potency  of  remedies  successfully  employed  in  isolated  and  I'are  instances, 
when  these  same  are  irtterly  powerless  in  the  majority  of  other  cases  so  treated.  Of 
the  local  treatment  which  has  been  had  recourse  to,  the  following  may  be  enumerated. 
Incising  and  laying  open  the  original  wound,  and  removing  all  extraneous  and  irri- 
tating substances ;  amputation  of  the  limb  ;  stretching  and  division  of  the  nerves  at 
or  about  the  seat  of  the  wound ;  the  local  application  of  numerous  counter-irritants,^ 
sedatives,  anti-spasmodics,  mercurials,  &c. ;  the  application  of  leeches,  cold,  aconitina, 
belladonna,  etc.,  to  the  spine;  various  topical  remedies  to  the  abdomen  and  I'egion  of 
the  diaphragm  ;  warm,  cold,  and  shower  baths;  electricity  and  galvanism. 

The  constitutional  treatment. — Almost  every  internal  remedy  has  been  success- 
ively tried,  and  no  one  individual  medicine  has  been  singled  out  as  an  appropriate 
means  of  cure;  thus  antiphlogistics,  including  blood-letting,  purgatives,  calomel, 
antimony,  colchicum,  &c.  have  been  extensively  used ;  alteratives  in  the  shape  of 
the  varied  preparations  of  mercury,  large  doses  of  fixed  alkalies,  solutions  of  arsenic, 
ifcc.  ;  diuretics,  in  the  form  of  tincture  of  cantharides,  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine, 
given  in  frequent  and  large  doses,  so  as  to  irritate  the  urinary  passages  or  to  occasion 
bloody  urine  :  sedatives,  such  as  digitalis,  tobacco,  nicotina,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconi- 
tina ;  '^  anodynes  and  narcotics,  as  opium,  mprphia,  belladonna,  colchicum,  cannabis 
indica,  ether  and  chloroform  internally  and  by  inhalation  ;  stimulants  and  antispas- 
modics, including  musk,  ammoniacum,  camphor,  turpentine,  assafcetida,  castor,  wine 
and  other  stimulants ;  tonics,  such  as  quinine,  bark,  strychnia,  iron,  zinc,  &c.  ;  hygie- 
nics and  dietetics,  as  support,  milk-diet,  &c. ;  injections  into  the  veins  of  solutions  of 
opium,  stramonium,  tfec.  ;  tracheotomy  and  laryngotomy.  The  extract  of  Calabar 
bean,  in  sufficient  doses  to  paralyse  the  voluntary  muscles,  has  been  attended  with 
success,'*  although  it  has,  on  the  other  haiid,  failed  very  frequently.  Although  thei'e 
is  no  specific  remedy  that  can  be  relied  upon,  yet  inasmuch  as  some  remarkable  re- 
coveries have  taken  place  from  the  use  of  cei'tain  medicines,  we  should  at  once  select 
one  of  these  well-recognised  agents  and  fully  carry  out  the  treatment  with  energy, 
whether  it  be  the  use  of  chloroform,  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  aconite, 
the  Calabar  bean,  quinine,  morphia,  &c.,  the  hypodermic  injection,  or  the  application 
of  curara. 

We  do  not  intend  to  ofier  any  remarks  on  the  foregoing  remedies,  but  merely  add 
that  we  can  hardly  call  the  above  medicines  administered,  even  although  attended 
with  recovery,  '  remedies  ; '  they  appear,  for  the  most  pai't,  to  have  little  or  no  specific 
action  in  the  control  of  the  disease.  Those  remedies  which  have  had  a.  more  direct 
influence  have  been  such  as    have  rendered  the  paroxysms  less  severe,  and  more 

1  Art.  '  Tetanus,'  Diet.  Pract.  Mecl 

"  The  application  of  blisters  to  excite  a  renewal  of  the  discharge  in  the  wound.  Suh- 
cutaneouti  injections  of  atropine  and  other  powerful  remedies  have  been  tried  and  found 
useful. 

^  See  cases  of  recovery  by  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir. 
Review,  1859,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  486. 

*  See  Remarks  and  Cases  by  Dr.  E.  Watson,  Lancet,  JNJarch  2,  1867. 
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enabled  the  patient  to  resist  the  exhaustion  caused  by  spasmodic  action.  We  must 
recollect  that  tetanus  runs  a  certain  course ;  it  has  its  period  of  accession,  its  height 
and  intense  activity,  audits  gradual  decline.  It  often  kills  by  exhaustion  during  its 
decline.  Nothing  seems  to  check  its  regular  course ;  there  is  no  control  in  its  un- 
varying and  too  often  fatal  career  :  it  v/ill  have  its  way.  All  we  can  do  is  to  enable 
our  patient  to  weather  out  the  storm  by  giving  him  as  much  strength  as  possible, 
and  not  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  by  all  sorts  of  applications  and  internal  remedies 
which  have  over  and  over  again  signally  failed.  If  we  can  help  our  patient  on  one 
day  after  another,  we  gain  much ;  constant  watching  and  constant  attention  are  re- 
quired, by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  an  unflinching  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer  in  carrying  out  these  views ;  besides  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  excitement 
and  more  especially  cold  air  or  winds ;  taking  care  to  preserve  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture as  much  as  possible. 

The  following  opposite  opinions  are  here  quoted  : 

John  Hunter  thu.s  sums  up  his  views  on  the  treatment  of  tetanus  :  ^  '  Ail  the 
antispasmodics  have  been  given,  but  without  apparent  success  ;  opium  has  kept  its 
ground  the  longest,  but  with  little  reason,  as  it  only  quiets ;  but  from  some  patients 
having  got  well  xmder  its  use,  its  name  has  been  raised ;  I  have  tried  it,  both  in 
large  and  small  doses,  though  always  unsuccessfully.  I  think  medicines  have  no 
power  without  they  produce  some  visible  effect.  Opium  never  removes  the  cause, 
though  it  will  prevent  the  effects ;  it  cures  spasms  and  removes  pain,  but  it  does  not 
remove  the  cause.  It  often  does  good,  by  not  alloAving  the  symptoms  to  do  harm 
to  the  constitution.  The  first  appearance  of  a  cure  is  a  recovery  of  strength,  as 
weakness  is  a  predisposing  cause ;  and  the  first  indication  should  be  to  strengthen 
the  system.     I  know  of  no  internal  medicine.' 

Travers  observes  :  ^  '  Now  the  treatment  of  tetanus  admits  of  the  employment  of 
two  classes  of  remedies,  relaxants  and  tonics.  They  are  in  no  degree  incompatible, 
but  common  sense  would  lead  us  to  endeavour  first  to  calm  a  wrong  action,  and 
having  succeeded  in  calming  it,  then  to  apply  our  tonic  for  the  restitution  and  pre- 
servation of  the  right  one.  Perhaps  the  tonic  may  be  the  calming  power  we  ought 
to  employ  in  a  case  so  rapidly  destructive  to  life  as  the  really  acute  tetanus ;  but  our 
limited  experience  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion.' 

We  cannot  finish  thig  article  without  adverting  to  the  recent  attempts  at  cure  by 
means  of  the  woorara  poison.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  work  on  tetanus,  offered  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  as  a  means  of  cixre  in  this  disease.  He  writes  :  '  There  is  a  close  analogy 
between  tetanus  and  some  other  spasmodic  affections  pi'oduced  by  the  inoculation  of 
poisons.  Almost  every  symptom  of  tetanus  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  a 
poisoned  wound  from  chetik,  a  species  of  strychnos.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I 
could  obtain  an  equally  active  poison  which  produced  diametrically  opposite  effects, 
I  might  be  able  to  control  the  effects  of  the  one  by  the  operation  of  the  other  {co7i- 
traria  contrariis).  The  ticunas  or  wourali  was  found  to  have  this  effect,  and  I 
could  readily  control  the  severity  of  the  spasms  and  prolong  life  by  the  subsequent 
inoculation  therewith.  In  more  than  one  case  I  have  perfectly  restored  the  animal 
to  health  by  bringing  this  antidote  into  operation  as  soon  as  the  first  effects  of  the 
chetik  were  observed,  and  regulating  its  after-consequences  by  partially  or  altogether 
cutting  off  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  all  nervous  communication 
between  the  wound  into  which  it  was  inserted  and  the  brain.  In  ail  cases  I  took 
care  to  insert  a  quantity  of  tetanic  poison  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  pro- 
vided no  remedies  had  been  used.'  But  it  is  only  recently  that  this  plan  has  been 
carried  into  effect.  An  Italian  surgeon  was  the  first  to  use  woorara  :  he  employed 
it  in  three  instances,  applying  the  poison  in  solution  to  the  wounded  part,  and, 
where  no  wound  was  present,  to  a  raw  surface  artificially  produced  by  blisters.  In 
two  of  his  cases  the  tetanus  was  acute  and  traumatic,  but  both  died ;  in  the  third 
case  the  disease  was  chronic,  and  recovery  ensued.  In  Paris,  likewise  a  few  cases 
have  been  experimented  on,  and  with  the  same  result.     So   also  in  London,  a  small 

1  Himter's  Works,  by  Palmer,  vol.  i.  p.  588. 
^  See  Travers  ou  Constitutional  Irritation, 
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number  of  cases  have  been  treated  by  woorara,  and  recovery  only  effected  in  the 
chronic  form.  Of  nine  cases  in  which  woorara  has  been  employed,  six  were  acute, 
and  terminated  fatally,  and  three  were  chronic  or  subacute  cases,  which  recovei'ed, 
which  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  for  chronic  or  subacute  tetanus  is  a  recoverable 
disease,  not  so  acute  tetanus,  and  it  is  here  that  a  remedy  is  anxiously  sought  for. 
Woorai-a  has  at  present  not  fulfilled  what  was  expected  of  it.  Dr.  Harley  attributes 
its  value  to  its  peculiar  power  of  paralysing  the  motory  much  sooner  than  the 
sensory  nerves.  Its  action  in  tetanus  is  to  allay  the  spasm ;  to  keep  the  spasms 
from  killing  the  patient  by  their  violence,  until  the  morbid  state  calling  them  into 
play  has  exhausted  itself. 

Three  cases  of  acute  tetanus  treated  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Zanzibar  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Hague  show  that  the  extract  of  physostigma  hypodermically  administered  in 
doses  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  deserves  further  trial.' 

Alfred  Poland,  1870. 

J.  W.  HuLKE,  1882. 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  20,  1881,  p.  703. 
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DELIRIUM    TREMENS. 

THE  name  *  Delirium  Tremens,'  which,  like  so  many  others  used  in  medicine,  has 
been  objected  to  on  account  of  its  want  of  scientific  accuracy,  is  perhaps  on 
this  very  account,  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  to  characterise  a  disease  with  the 
real  pathology  of  which  we  are  as  yet  so  little  acquainted.  Like  many  other  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  marked  by  symptoms  so  well  defined  as  to  leave  us 
in  no  doubt  as  to  its  reality,  while  they  also  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms 
of  disease  Avith  which  at  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  closely  allied.  Half  a 
century  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was  first  discriminated  from  the  delirium  caused 
by  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  and  since  that  time,  though  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  so  little  light  has  been  thrown  on  its  true  causation  that  the  most 
opposite  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  for  its  cure. 

Pathology. — The  real  nature  of  the  aflfection  has  by  no  means  been  made  out  by 
morbid  anatomy.  The  post-mortem  appearances  only  i-eveal  to  us  the  mode  in 
which  the  fatal  termination  arrived  ;  they  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  disease, 
or  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  it  is  dependent.  We  know  not  in  what  way  the 
nerve-structure  is  altered  by  continued  habits  of  dissipation  ;  or  how  the  blood,  con- 
taminated by  the  frequent  introduction  of  alcohol  into  its  current,  serves  to  excite  in 
the  deteriorated  brain  that  peculiar  delirium,  tremor,  and  insomnia,  which  so  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  disease  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 

Still,  the  information  derived  from  anatomical  research  is  worthy  of  study, 
because,  as  it  tells  how  death  is  actually  brought  about,  it  offei-s  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  fatal  event  may  be  prevented  or  warded  ofi".  The  brain,  especially  in  long- 
standing cases  of  chronic  alcoholism,  is  shrunken  and  indurated,  so  that  it  occupies 
less  than  its  proper  space  in  the  cranium,  and  there  is  necessarily  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  subarachnoid  fluid.  This  shrinking  of  the  cerebral  substance  gives  rise 
also  to  an  enlargement  of  the  perivascular  canals  and  of  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles — 
conditions  which  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  fluid  through- 
out the  organ,  which  is  therefoi-e  often  spoken  of  as  a  '  wet  brain.'  The  amount  of 
cerebral  congestion  is  variable,  and  probably  depends  much  upon  the  mode  of  death 
and  the  character  of  the  treatment.  The  other  organs  exhibit  no  conditions  special 
to  this  disease,  but  have  usually  undergone  some  of  the  degenerative  changes  which 
ensue  upon  the  continued  abuse  of  alcohol.  These  degenerations  have,  however,  an 
important  influence  upon  the  result  of  cases  of  deliiium  tremens,  inasmuch  as  exhaus- 
tion occurs  much  more  rapidly  when  the  ox^gaus,  especially  those  of  circulation,  are 
unequal  to  their  work.  Thus,  common  concomitants  of  fatal  cases  are  fatty  heart, 
fatty  and  cirrhosed  liver,  and  atheromatous  arteries. 

It  is  from  clinical  study  that  we  may  obtain  the  most  reliable  data  for  forming  a 
notion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  with  caution, 
correct  inferences  may  not  be  drawn  from  this  source  when  anatomy  fails  as  a  guide. 
First,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  disorder  is  not  brought  about  by  a  first 
debauch ;  that  a  necessary  element  in  its  causation  is  the  habit  of  dissipation.  This 
habit  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  quantity  of  stimulants  taken  :  a  patient  in 
whom  the  nervous  centres  are  easily  acted  on  becomes  excited  and  tremulous, 
'nervous'  as  it  is  often  called,  by  very  small  quantities  taken  daily  at  unsuitable 
times ;  while  in  some  remarkable  cases  two  or  three  bottles  of  ardent  spirits  have 
been  consumed  every  day  for  months,  or  even  years,  before  the  disease  has  been 
developed.     Occasionally  cases  are  seen  in  which  the  habit  having  been  for  a  time 
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restrained  by  circumstances,  delirium  supervenes  immediately  on  excessive  intoxica- 
tion ;  and  while  these  present  many  analogies  to  true  delirium  tremens,  they  differ 
from  it  not  only  in  the  more  marked  features  of  the  attack,  but  also  in  this  important 
fact,  that  the  delirium  is  excited  by  the  intoxication.  Most  writers  have  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  such  a  distinction  with  reference  to  treatment,  and  this  form  of 
delirium  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  delirium  ebriosorum.  This  class  of  cases  is 
that  to  which  alone  the  view  is  applicable  that  alcohol  acts  as  a  direct  poison,  like 
belladonna  or  stramonium  ;  and  that  the  delirium  is  in  the  one  case,  just  as  in  the 
other,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  material  poison  introduced  into  the  circulation  from 
without.  But  even  in  such  instances  the  antecedent  is  still  essential ;  the  habit, 
though  restrained  by  circumstances,  must  haA'e  existed ;  in  the  first  instance  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  may  produce  a  condition  of  nearly  complete  stupor,  but 
it  never  gives  rise  to  delirium.  Delirium  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  prior  change 
in  the  nerves  or  the  blood,  or  more  probably  in  both  together. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack.  Some- 
times it  commences  in  a  person  habitually  intemperate,  after  a  recent  debauch  during 
which  little  solid  food  has  been  taken,  the  appetite  being  lost,  and  the  stoma,ch  in  a 
state  scarcely  capable  of  performing  the  function  of  digestion ;  and  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  want  of  healthy  nourishment  is  the  main  cause  of  the  disorder. 
But  it  is  very  usual  to  find  in  such  cases  that  there  has  been  also  some  great  mental 
anxiety,  which  has  very  probably  led  to  the  excess  in  the  vain  hope  of  '  drowning 
care ; '  and  this  mental  condition  is  not  without  its  influence  in  producing  the  result, 
even  without  any  very  unusual  amount  of  dissipation ;  the  sleeplessness  produced  by 
mental  anxiety,  and  the  exaggeration  of  that  nervous  depression  vinder  which 
drunkards  in  their  sober  moments  so  constantly  labour,  are  of  themselves  sufiicient 
to  hurry  on  an  attack  of  delirium  when  the  patient  is  already  prepared  for  it.  Next 
in  frequency  are  those  cases  in  which  delirium  tremens  follows  on  an  accident  or 
injury  attended  with  nervous  shock,  or  supervenes  during  the  continuance  of  low 
forms  of  erysipelatous  fever,  and  that  unhealthy  character  which  the  reparative  pro- 
cess in  wounds  so  constantly  assumes  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits.  In  other 
instances,  again,  the  disease  arises  under  circumstances  in  which  the  usual  amount  of 
stimulus  has  not  been  obtained,  and  it  has  been  too  hastily  concluded  that  its 
sudden  withdrawal  had  brovight  on  the  attack  ;  an  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  apparent  benefit  obtained  from  free  stimulation  during  its  continuance. 
The  records  of  our  various  prisons,  in  which  so  many  committals  occur  among 
habitual  drunkards,  would  seem  to  negative  such  an  idea ;  and  we  are  constrained 
to  look  rather  to  the  circumstances  to  which  the  foi'ced  abstinence  is  due,  such  as 
privation  or  illness  with  their  accompanying  mental  depression  and  want  of  food,  as 
more  probable  causes,  than  to  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  stimulants  taken 
by  the  individual. 

Tbii'dly,  the  clinical  investigation  of  the  disease  has  clearly  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  one  of  depressed,  and  not  exalted,  vitality.  The  softness  of  the  pulse,  the 
muscular  tremor,  and  the  copious  perspirations,  are  all  so  many  proofs  that  there  is 
no  inflammatory  action  going  on  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  obtained  by  post-mortem 
examinations  in  more  modern  times,  any  idea  of  an  inflammatory  origin  has  been 
wholly  abandoned. 

We  are  warranted  by  these  observations  in  assuming — 1.  That  the  disease  is  one 
of  exhaustion,  in  which,  whatever  be  the  change  which  has  actually  passed  on 
the  nervous  system,  the  first  indication  for  the  practitioner  is  to  guard  against 
the  approach  of  death  by  sinking,  or  by  coma  in  consequence  of  passive  effusion  into 
the  brain.  2.  That  it  is  not  a  direct  form  of  poisoning,  in  which  after  a  few  hours 
of  waiting  and  watching  the  poison  will  be  eliminated  by  some  secreting  organ  or 
other,  and  the  patient  will  be  restored  to  health,  as  happens  in  opium-poisoning 
or  in  intoxication  (alcohol-poisoning) ;  but  that  some  obscure  structural  change  has 
been  wrought ;  and  whether  alcohol  be  present  in  the  blood  or  not,  there  must  have 
been  some  additional  cause  which  has  pioduced  the  delirium,  and  this  generally  of  a 
depressing  kind.     3.  That,  so  far  as  the  nervous  system  is  concerned,  the  condition 
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is  such  as  Ave  might  expect  to  be  generated  by  depressing  causes,  and  treatment 
ought  therefore  to  correspond  rather  to  those  forms  of  insanity  accompanied  by  de- 
pression than  to  those  which  are  characterised  by  excitement. 

Diagnosis. — With  reference  to  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  history 
of  the  case  is  very  often  defective  in  the  most  material  point — tlie  indulgance  of  evil 
habit.  Neither  the  pa.tient  nor  his  friends  are  quite  willing  to  confess  to  that  of 
which  their  better  feelings  make  them  ashamed  ;  but  while  the  knowledge  of  habitual 
excess  gives  certainty  to  the  diagnosis,  the  disease  may  no  less  be  developed  in 
persons  who  may  be  thought  by  their  friends  to  be  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  yet  who  have  taken  more  than  their  nervous  system  could 
tolerate.  Very  often  the  trade  or  occupation  of  the  patient  supplies  this  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  by  showing  that  he  has  been  placed  in  circumstances  of  temptation  ; 
and  if  loss  of  appetite  be  at  the  same  time  complained  of,  the  inference  will  generally 
be  correct  that  the  temptation  has  not  been  successfully  resisted. 

The  delirium  of  erysipelas  or  of  rheumatic  fever  sometimes  presents  features 
closely  resembling  delirium  tremens,  but  it  is  only  in  the  intemperate  that  the 
genuine  disease  is  developed. 

The  actual  attack  is  generally  ushered  in  by  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days, 
and  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  febrile  disturbance.  Exceptions  to  this 
rale  occur,  more  especially  in  surgical  practice ;  and  sometimes  when  everything 
seems  to  be  going  on  favourably,  delirium  suddenly  commences  almost  without 
warninw.  In  all  cases  of  severe  injury  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits,  the 
suro-eon  must  be  prepared  for  such  an  event,  and  must  guard  against  its  invasion  by 
husbanding  the  powers  of  his  patient,  and  sustaining  his  strength  from  the  first 
by  suitable  nourishment  and  the  judicious  employment  of  stimulants  when 
necessary. 

The  features  of  the  disorder  are  so  striking,  that  very  little  experience  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  its  discrimination  by  no  means  difficult.  The  chief  points  to  be 
observed,  in  addition  to  those  derived  from  the  history  of  the   case,  are  the  follow- 

1.  The  character  of  the  delirium  itself. — This  is  especially  marked  by  the  presence 
of  one  dominant  idea,  which  has  generally  something  of  unpleasantness  mixed  up 
with  it,  and  excites  the  individual  to  constant  activity.  It  is,  as  denominated  by 
Sir  T.  Watson,  essentially  a  '  busy  delirium.'  The  patient  is  either  harassed  by 
some  worry  connected  with  business,  or  he  is  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  some 
loathsome  or  horrible  object,  and  he  is  in  constant  agitation  to  get  this  business- 
matter  arranged,  or  to  rid  himself  of  the  object  of  his  alarm.  He  is  perpetually 
jabbering  on  this  one  subject,  and  getting  out  of  bed,  or  pulling  his  bed-clothes 
about,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  predominant  idea,  which  from  time  to  time 
chano-es  from  one  thing  to  another.  But  there  is  no  violence  or  maniacal  excite- 
ment •  he  has  no  tendency  to  injure  himself  or  others,  and  his  only  risk  is  that  ot 
o-ettinf  out  of  the  window  by  mistake,  or  rushing  out  of  doors  in  his  night-shirt  in 
pursuance  of  the  idea  which  rules  him  for  the  time  being.  Still  he  is  generally 
managed  with  comparative  ease  by  anyone  who  combines  firmness  with  gentleness, 
and  only  frets  and  rebels  against  unnec3ssary  restraint  or  harshness.  During  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  attack  he  will  generally  put  out  his  tongue,  answer  questious 
put  to  him,  and  do  as  he  is  directed,  and  there  is  none  of  the  incoherent  rambling 
and  muttering  of  words  without  meaning  and  connection  seen  in  other  forms  of 
delirium ;  it  is  only  when  the  brain  begins  to  be  oppressed  by  serous  exudation  that 
such  symptoms  are  seen. 

2.  The  existence  of  tremor  along  vnth  the  delirium. — This  feature  is  so  marked 
that  it  has  given  its  name  to  the  disease.  It  is  not  quite  like  that  seen  in  the  weak- 
ness and  utter  prostration  of  fever  when  there  is  delirium  and  subsultus  ;  it  is  more 
allied  to  the  nervous  trembling  of  a  very  excitable  person  under  the  influence  of 
some  mental  impression,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  '  nervousness,' 
strangely  modified,  however,  by  the  peculiar  restlessness  of  the  delirium  which  it 
accompanies.     The  patient  is  constantly  on  the  move,  and  every  movement  is  made 
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in  the  same  tremulous,  unsteady  manner.  Even  before  the  deliiium  has  actually 
commenced,  or  during  convalescence,  there  is  a  peculiar  hurry  and  agitation  about 
his  actions  ;  he  puts  out  his  tongue,  or  thrusts  forwaid  his  arm  for  his  pulse  to  be 
felt,  with  a  jerk,  or  he  rises  up  in  bed  with  a  bound  :  there  is  a  want  of  steadiness 
and  deliberation  in  everything  that  he  does.  This  combination  of  hurry  and  un- 
steadiness is  one  of  the  most  decided  evidences  of  the  approach  of  the  disorder, 
before  anything  like  delirium  is  seen. 

3.  Itestlessness  and  loant  of  sleep. — These,  though  not  peculiar  to  this  form  of 
delirium,  are  its  invariable  concomitants.  The  predominant  idea  keeps  the  patient 
in  a  constant  state  of  imaginary  employment  ;  he  is  no  sooner  persuaded  to  lie  down 
than  he  is  up  again,  or,  if  he  remain  in  bed,  he  is  perpetually  pulling  about  oi' 
arranging  his  bed-clothes  with  the  same  object.  Sleep,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
wholly  impossible ;  but  no  doubt  there  is  more  than  this,  for  sleeplessness  generally 
precedes  the  delirium  :  and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  this  indication  is 
wanting.  In  other  forms  of  delirium,  insomnia  generally  follows  the  existence 
of  delusion,  whereas  in  delirium  tremens  it  very  often  precedes  it  for  several  days. 

4.  A  condition  of  general  deqyression  of  the  vital  poioers. — This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  point  in  the  consideration  of  the  disease,  because,  while  it  aids  the 
diagnosis,  it  also  indicates  the  true  line  of  treatment.  It  is  not  enough  to  determine 
that  an  habitual  drunkard  is  suffering  from  delirium  with  some  amount  of  tremor, 
and  go  on  to  adopt  a  certain  routine  practice;  for  his  condition  may  be  the  direct 
effect  of  a  i-ecent  debauch,  while  the  blood  is  still  poisoned  by  a  large  quantity  of 
alcohol,  which  is  producing  irritation  of  the  brain  and  congestion  of  the  liver ;  it 
may,  in  short,  be  the  delirium  ebriosorum,  and  not  true  deliri^im  tremens,  and  the 
treatment  suited  for  the  one  may  be  useless  or  injurious  to  the  other.  We  must  go 
a  step  further,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  pulse,  skin,  and  tongue ; 
whether  thev  indicate  febrile  action  of  an  inflammatory  or,  at  least,  congestive  kind, 
or  whether  they  prove  that  the  condition  is  one  to  which  these  names  are  wholly 
inapplicable.  The  pulse  probably  will  be,  as  in  most  conditions  of  debility,  more 
frequent  than  in  health  ;  hnt  the  skin  is  not  dry  or  burning,  it  is  usually  covered 
with  moisture,  and  the  perspiration  occasionally  becomes  very  profuse.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  commencement  is  not  iisually  much  above  the  normal,  and  in  cases 
terminating  favourably  does  not  often  exceed  101°  at  any  pei-iod  of  the  disease.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  a  sudden  and  rapid  elevation  occurs,  a  symptom  which  is  always 
grave,  and  which  often  indicates  the  approach  of  death.  The  tongue  at  the  same 
time  is  seldom  dry  or  brown ;  sometimes  it  is  tolerably  clean,  more  commonly  coated 
M'ith  a  moist  whitish  or  creamy  fur,  and  having  a  flabby  or  oedematous  aspect. 
Dryness  of  the  tongue  or  redness  at  its  tip  and  edges  with  a  roughish  fur  on  its 
dorsum,  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  rather  to  the  delirium  of  over-stimulation 
than  to  the  genuine  type  of  the  disease.  The  a.bsence  of  heat  of  head,  the  freedom 
froDi  local  pain  and  uneasiness,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  all  serve  as  so  ma.ny 
distinct  indications  that  the  disorder  is  nowise  related  to  phrenitis,  with  which  there 
is  now  hardly  any  excuse  for  its  being  confounded. 

Treatment. — The  opposite  views  of  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  taken  by 
various  writers  are  at  first  sight  very  unaccountable.  The  explanation,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  any  pathological  data  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  in  the  empirical  nature  of  our  practice.  It  may  indeed  be  to  a  certain 
extent  called  a  rational  empiricism,  inasmuch  as  we  know  both  the  usual  causes  of 
a  fatal  result,  and  the  invariable  mode  of  recovery  by  sleep.  To  avoid  the  one,  and 
to  aid  in  the  production  of  the  other,  is  the  rational  aim  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  has  in  great  measure  arisen  from  too  exclusive  regard 
being  paid  to  one  or  othei-  of  these  parts  of  treatment. 

Some  years  ago  a  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Jei^sey,  having  bv 
mistake  swallowed  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  digitalis  when  almost  in  articulo  mortis, 
made  such  a  rapid  recovery  without  any  unfavourable  symptoms  that  Mr.  Jones  was 
induced  to  employ  it  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  His  conclusion 
was  that  it  very  generally  succeeded  in  producing  sleep  when  administered  in  large 
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doses.  The  experience  of  others  has  not  been  such  as  to  recommend  this  remedy, 
which  is  now  but  little  used  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens.  Various  other 
remedies  have  been  tried  with  the  somewhat  mistaken  view  that  sleep  will  not  be 
procured  except  by  powerful  agents  employed  in  heroic  doses.  Such  a  doctrine 
cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

The  evidence  of  the  older  wi-iters  is  clear  and  distinct  on  one  point,  viz.  that 
when  delirium  tremens  was  mistaken  for  phrenitis,  and  treated  by  depletion  and 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  mortality  was  very  much  greater  than  when  the  dis- 
tinction had  been  made  and  the  treatment  by  opium  introduced.  The  result  will 
depend  more  upon  the  possibility  of  taking  and  digesting  food  than  upon  anything 
else,  so  that  persevering  and  judicious  feeding  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
which  must  not  be  interfered  with  needlessly  by  the  administration  of  medicine. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  is  so  valuable 
a  remedy,  and  many  cases  may  be  cut  short  at  the  outset  by  the  administration  of 
some  easily  digestible  food  accompanied  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  when  the  case  is  only  marked  by  anorexia, 
disordered  stomach  and  troubled  sleep,  its  further  progi-ess  may  very  generally  be 
arrested  by  remedies  calculated  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and 
to  evacuate  the  morbid  matters  which  we  know  must  have  accumulated  in  the  blood 
by  long  habits  of  dissipation.  At  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  be 
sustained  by  proper  nutriinent,  and  powerful  cathartics  must  be  avoided.  A  patient 
threatened  with  delirium  tremens  cannot  bear  any  decidedly  lowering  treatment ; 
for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  is  most  frequently  of 
a  depi-essing  kind,  and  abstinence  from  food  generally  plays  a  very  prominent  part 
in  its  development. 

These  indications  are  perhaps  best  fulfilled  by  the  administration  of  small  doses 
of  blue-pill,  followed  by  a  warm  and  mild  aperient ;  nitric  acid  in  combination  with 
bitter  infiision,  with  the  adjunct  of  some  stimulant  diuretic,  is  often  highly  beneficial ; 
sometimes  even  more  powerful  tonics  may  be  usefully  administered,  such  as  quinine 
and  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  red  edge  of  the  tongue  and  tendency  to  vomit  indicate 
a  more  irritable  state  of  the  stomach,  such  as  is  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  stimulant  on  its  mucous  membrane,  effervescing  draughts  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  are  to  be  preferred  to  remedies  more  decidedly  tonic ;  while  the 
irritability  is  soothed  by  the  application  of  a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium.  The 
great  object  of  treatment  is  to  enable  the  patient  to  take  and  to  assimilate  a  sufii- 
cient  quantity  of  proper  nourishment ;  without  this  the  disorder  will  get  worse  ;  but 
if  he  can  take  food,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  obtain  sleep  also. 

When  delirium  has  fairly  set  in,  we  ought  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  long  it 
has  lasted,  because  it  is  almost  vain  to  hope  for  the  immediate  occurrence  of  sleep, 
however  large  the  dose  of  opium  may  be.  The  same  dose  of  sedative  which  has 
failed  the  first  day  may  be  completely  successful  the  second.  If  no  treatment  has 
been  previously  adopted,  it  is  wise  to  commence  with  a  dose  of  calomel,  which  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains  of  opium,  followed  after  some 
hours  by  a  purgative.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is  so  common  with  di'unkards  that 
the  function  of  this  organ  demands  our  first  attention ;  but  caution  must  be  exercised 
that  the  patient  is  not  too  much  depressed  by  the  remedies.  An  effervescing  saline 
with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  may  be  given  every  second 
or  third  hour,  with  a  view  to  calm  nervous  excitement  and  moderate  the  restlessness 
of  the  patient.  A  valuable  remedy  when  the  delirium  is  active  is  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  which  is  best  given  in  considerable  doses  {e.g.  thirty  or  forty  grains) 
repeated  every  two  hours  until  some  decided  effect  is  obtained.  It  is  often  useful  to 
combine  with  this  about  half  the  quantity  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  the  value  of  opium  ;  in  some  cases  the  administration  of  a  full  dose,  repeated 
when  its  eflfect  has  passed,  has  an  excellent  result ;  but  when  the  delirium  is  violent 
it  seems  sometimes  to  do  harm,  and  in  these  cases  the  other  sedatives  mentioned  are 
to  be  preferred. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  ensure  the  utmost  attainable  quiet  in  the  surround- 
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ings  of  the  patient,  to  subdue  the  light  of  liis  room,  and  to  exclndo  all  sources  of 
mental  or  bodily  irritation.  A  good  nnvse  is  therefore  an  essential  aid.  Coercive 
measures  are  alwaj's  prejudicial,  and  are  only  justifiable  under  the  most  unavoidable 
necessity.  The  patient  may  almost  always  be  controlled  by  firmness  combined  with 
a  soothing  and  gentle  manner,  if  his  fancies  be  humoured  and  not  contradicted. 
Much  stress  is  justly  laid  by  the  older  writers  on  this  part  of  the  treatment,  and  it 
has  been  unfortunately  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  modern  practice. 

Nutritious  and  easily  digested  food  should  he  given  at  frequent  intervals,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  an)'  sign  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  take  food,  and 
of  any  wish  that  he  expresses  as  to  its  character.  Whether  stimulants  should  be 
given  or  not  is  often  a  question  of  grave  difficulty,  the  reasonable  decision  of  which 
must  depend  upon  the  most  careful  circumspection.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  disease  iinder  consideration  is  caused  by  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  and 
that  recovery  will  depend  chiefly  upon  tlie  ability  to  digest  food,  and  upon  the 
amount  of  degeneration  which  the  tissues  have  undergone. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  introduction  of  more  alcohol  into  the  body  is, 
under  such  circumstances,  undesirable,  especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the  amount 
of  food  taken  and  digested  is  usually  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
consumed.  Yet  when  a  person  is  sinking  from  exhaustion,  the  administration  of 
some  form  of  stimulant  becomes  necessaiy,  and  we  are  obliged  by  the  urgency  of  the 
need  to  use  a  remedy  which  we  should  otherwise  avoid.  In  such  cases  the  least 
ii'ritating  form  of  stimulant  should  be  chosen,  and  its  eflfect  watched  with  the  utmost 
care ;  good  ale,  or  porter,  or  even  wine,  are  to  be  preferred  to  spirits,  as  containing 
some  amount  of  nutriment ;  and  it  should  be  made  a  sine  quel  non,  in  granting  the 
indulgence,  that  solid  food  even  in  the  smallest  quantity  is  taken  with  the  beer, 
which  should  be  given  only  at  stated  intervals,  and  not  taken  as  fancy  directs.  As 
soon  as  the  need  is  past  the  stimulant  should  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  the 
treatment  directed  to  improving  the  digestion. 

Recovery  takes  place  by  the  assimilation  of  wholesome  food.  If  this  can  be 
attained  there  is  less  craving  for  drink,  the  waste  that  is  gone  on  is  graduallj'' 
repaired,  and  the  resulting  depression  eventually  overcome. 

To  sum  up :  the  natural  mode  of  recovery  is  by  sleep,  which  occurs  in  the  milder 
cases  spontaneously  :  the  object  of  treatment  in  the  severer  cases  is  to  bring  about 
this  result  by  the  judicious  administration  of  sedatives.  Eull  doses  are  to  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  be  again  resorted  to  after  the  lapse  of 
some  hours,  if  at  first  unsuccessful.  The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver  at  the 
same  time  claim  special  attention,  because  they  are  almost  always  disordered  in 
drunkards,  and  the  consequent  non-assimilation  of  food  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  the  causation  of  the  disease ;  the  strength  must,  therefore,  be  supported 
by  such  nourishment  as  the  stomach  can  bear,  and,  when  necessary,  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants,  while  all  needless  coercion  is  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

Andrew  Whyte  Barclay,  1)=>70. 
Warrington  Hawarb,  1882. 
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SCEOFULA.' 

SINCE  the  publication  of  Mv.  Savory's  well-known  article  on  '  Scrofula  '  in  the  last 
edition  of  this  book  vast  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  still  vaster  changes  in  our  conceptions  of  that  structure  '  tubercle '  with 
which  the  pathological  being  of  scrofula  is  so  intimately  allied.  These  changes,  more- 
over, have  been  associated — as  it  may  be  supposed — with  some  more  precise  notions 
as  to  the  clinical  outlines  of  the  malady,  and,  following  upon  these,  with  some  more 
extended  conceptions  as  to  its  most  efficient  treatment.  So  considerable,  indeed, 
have  been  these  modifications  of  our  knowledge  that  in  attemptiirg  a  revision  of  Mr. 
Savory's  monograph  E  conceived  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  entirely  rewrite  the 
article,  although  the  plan — together  with  the  exigencies  of  space — involved  the  loss 
of  much  valuable  material. 

'  Scrofula,^  says  Mr.  Savory  at  the  commencement  of  the  ;ii'ticle  alluded  to,  '  is, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  an  unfortunate  word,  for  it  is  not  clearly  defined.  On  the 
contrary,  vei-y  different  significations  are  attached  to  it.  It  has  certainly  become  a 
vague  term,  so  that,  wherever  met  with,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  context  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed.'  Much  of  this  va,gueness  in  a 
general  conception  of  the  malady  depends,  I  think,  upon  the  difficulty  of  fixing  its 
clinical  boundaries.  It  is  hard  to  draw  a  line  betAveen  the  manifestations  of  scrofula 
and  the  manifestations  of  that  condition  known  as  '  mere  delicate  health ' — a  condition 
with  the  factors  of  which  we  liave  but  little  acquaintance,  and  of  the  pathology  of 
which  we  know  still  less.  A  most  varied  clinical  interpretation  has  been  placed 
upon  the  term  '  a  strumous  individual.'  With  some  this  term  has  included  neaiiy 
all  those  who,  while  not  robust,  yet  exhibit  the  evidences  of  no  familiar  disease ; 
while  with  others  the  term  has  been  restricted  to  such  patients  only  as  present 
certain  well-marked  local  affections. 

On  the  other  hand,  pathology  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  blurred  outlines 
of  the  malady,  and  to  the  many  and  varied  positions  it  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
assumed  in  the  general  classification  of  diseases.  This  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
depended  upon  the  association  of  scrofula  with  the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  matter  with  which  pathology  is  concerned  that  has  experienced 
greater  changes  or  that  has  been  more  harassed  by  opposed  opinions  than  has  been 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis.  With  all  the  many  transformations  through  which 
tubercle  has  passed,  sci'ofula  has  shared ;  and  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  if  the 
outlines  of  the  disease  have  become  somewhat  dimmed  by  its  association  with  this 
the  very  Proteus  of  pathology.  The  i-elation  of  scrofula  to  tubercle,  therefore,  must 
needs  be  the  first  point  to  be  discussed  in  any  study  of  the  disease,  and  must  of 
necessity  precede  any  attempt  to  give  to  that  disease  a  definition. 

Scrofula  and  tuhercle. — The  term  '  tubercle,'  at  one  time  applicable  to  a  large 
and  diverse  series  of  pathological  changes,  has  now  become  more  restricted  in  its  use, 
and  has,  by  a  gradual  process  of  exclusion,  become  limited  to  a  fairly  simple  morbid 
appearance.  For  a  time  the  term  was  considered  as  most  strictly  appropriate  to 
certain  grey  semi-transparent  granulations  that  from  their  size  were  called  '  miliary 
tubercles,'  and  that  in  turn  gave  the  name  of  '  acute  miliary  tuberculosis '  to  the 
disease  that   presented  them  in  their  gieatest  perfection.     It    was  soon,  however, 

'  This  essay  is,  by  Mr.  Savoiy's  permission,  substituted  for  that  by  him  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work. — Ed, 
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sliown  that  the  grey  miliary  tubercle  was  a  compound  body  and  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  simpler  structures  that  frequently  occurred  alone,  and  that  indeed  only 
occasionally  so  massed  themselves  together  as  to  constitute  the  appearance  known  as 
the  miliary  nodule.  To  this  simpler  structure  the  name  of  '  submiliary  tubercle '  was 
given  by  those  who  still  regarded  the  compound  nodule  as  the  perfect  tubercle,  while 
from  others  it  received  the  names  of  '  lymphoid  or  reticular  tubercle '  (Wagner), 
'  follicular  tubercle'  (Charcot),  '  primitive  tubercle  '  (Koster),  &c.  These  terms  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  synonymous.  At  the  most  they  indicate  but  trifling 
modifications  of  structure ;  the  primitive  tubercle,  for  example,  being  a  somewhat 
more  rudimentary  body  than  that  named  by  Wagner  the  reticular. 

Speaking  generally,  the  structure  of  this  elementary  tubei'cle  is  as  follows  : — 
It  forms  a  roundish  microscopic  mass  of  cells  that  may  be  divided  into  three  zones. 
The  central  zone  is  represented  by  one  or  more  giant  cells,  the  next  zone  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  large  cell  elements  with  clear  and  pellucid  contents  and  that  have 
been  somewhat  erroneously  termed  '  epithelioid,'  and  the  most  external  zone  consists 
of  a  mass  of  leucocytes.  The  cells  forming  the  little  district  are  supported  by  a 
more  or  less  distinct  reticulum,  and  with  this  reticulum  the  branched  processes  of 
the  giant  cells  (when  such  processes  exist)  are  said  to  be  continuous.  The  altered 
tissue  fuses  gradually  into  the  surrounding  structures,  and  the  whole  of  the  affected 
area  is  conspicuous  by  its  deficient  vasculai'ity. 

If  the  presence  of  this  morbid  structure  constitutes  a  tubercular  process,  then 
undoubtedly  are  the  main  manifestations  of  sci'ofula  tuberculous.  In  all  the  chief 
local  evidences  of  struma  this  rudimentary  tubercle  has  been  met  with.  In  the 
glandular  enlargements  it  occui's  in  singular  perfection  ;  in  the  fungous  processes  of 
the  synovial  membrane  in  '  white  swelling '  it  is  a  conspicuous  featui'e ;  it  is  met 
with  in  scrofulous  bone  diseases,  in  the  walls  of  cold  abscesses,  in  lupus,  and  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes.  A  i-udimentary  form  of  tubercle  is 
indeed  the  most  characteristic  anatomical  feature  in  all  scrofulous  processes  of  a 
certain  magnitude.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  noted  that  the  grey  miliary  granu- 
lation is  very  i-are  in  scrofula ;  perhaps  it  is  never  met  with  in  truly  scrofulous 
changes — to  use  that  term  in  the  common  clinical  sense. 

If  the  miliaiy  nodule  be  regarded  as  the  highest  pathological  attainment  of  the 
tubercular  process,  then  may  strumous  changes  be  regaixled  as  exhibiting  an  imma- 
ture or  imperfect  form  of  tubercle.  The  strumous  process  would  appear  to  rest  at 
the  production  of  a  tubercular  follicle,  and,  no  further  conglomeration  taldng  place,  it 
would  appear  to  be,  in  a  sense,  abortive.  In  a  large  number  of  scrofulous  manifesta- 
tions one  can  merely  recognise  what  may  be  termed  a  pre-tubercular  change,  and 
detect  only  such  an  ill-defined  arrangement  of  cells  as  would  correspond  to  Virchow's 
'  granulation  tissue '  and  to  the  '  ilots  strumeaux '  of  Cornil.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  possible  to  recognise  the  fact  that  such  ill-defined  morbid  changes  are  preliminaiy 
to  the  formation  of  proper  tubercle,  and  are  therefore  to  be  fairly  regarded  and 
designated  as  tuberculous.  Gi'ancher,i  who  regards  the  grey  granulation  as  the 
perfection  of  the  tubercle-producing  pi-ocess,  speaks  therefore  of  scrofula  as  '  une 
tuberculose  attenuee,'  '  une  tuberculose  au  premier  degre,'  and  would  designate  the 
primitive  tubercle  or  tubercular  follicle,  so  common  in  struma,  as  '  une  scrofulome.' 

I  think  the  tei-m  '  scrofulome '  can,  however,  hardly  be  maintained.  It  would 
imply  a  morbid  tissue  peculiar  or  specific  to  scrofula,  and  such  is  the  distribution  of 
even  the  more  rudimentary  forms  of  the  tubei'cular  pi'ocess  that  they  can  certainly 
not  be  regarded  as  special  to  this  disease.  Scrofula  has  indeed  no  specific  anatomical 
element. 

While  it  may  be  allowed  that  strumous  processes  ai'e  essentially  tubercular,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  that  term  is  used  only  in  a  histological  sense.  It  was  in 
this  sense  that  the  word  '  tubercle  '  was  first  used,  and  it  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that 
the  term  has  since  been  encumbered  by  a  very  emphatic  clinical  significance.  To  say 
that  scrofula  is  a  tubercular  affection  would  imply — accoixling  to  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  '  tubercle  '  is  used — that  it  is  a  disorder  attended  by  certain  grave  clinical 

^  Diet.  Encyclo}).  des  Sciences  Med.,  Art.  Scrofide.     Paris,  1880,  p,  a04. 
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probabilities,  and  associated  with  a  very  serious  prognosis.  Upon  the  expression 
'  tuberculous '  has  been  engrafted  all  the  portentous  clinical  meaning  that  attaches 
to  diseases  such  as  tubercular  meningitis  and  acute  tuberculosis,  maladies  that  are 
constantly  pointed  out  as  affording  the  best  examples  of  the  histological  details  of 
tubercle.  This  clinical  responsibility  does  not  devolve  upon  scrofula  simply  because 
tubercle  is  found  among  its  local  evidences.  Tubercle  is  met  with  in  many  condi- 
tions, and  individuals  exhibiting  those  conditions  must  not  of  necessity  be  stigmatised 
as  tubercular  subjects  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  and  their  maladies  are  not  of 
necessity  on  a  clinical  par  with  tubercular  affections  of  the  meninges  or  peritonaeum. 

Tubercle  is  met  with  in  common  lupus  and  in  the  ordinary  '  white  swelling  ; ' 
but  patients  with  these  diseases  are  liut  very  little  more  liable  to  death  from  graver 
tubercular  disorders  than  are  other  individuals.  The  lupus  heals,  or  the  joint  affec- 
tion subsides,  and  the  subjects  of  those  diseases  may  become  perfectly  sound  indivi- 
duals and  attain  old  age  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  tubercular  collections 
at  one  time  in  their  tissues. 

Much  mischief  has  been  done  by  this  forced  alliance  of  an  anatomical  appearance 
with  a  grave  clinical  state.  It  has  been  argued  that  struma  does  not  depend  upon 
tubercle  in  any  way,  because  strumous  patients  do  not  commonly  die  of  the  more 
fatal  forms  of  tuberculosis.  On  the  otlier  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  scrofulous 
bone  and  joint  affections  must  l)e  immediately  and  heroically  treated  by  operation, 
because  the  process  in  the  affected  parts  is  tubercular,  and  therefore  liable  to  produce 
fatal  results  by  more  general  tubercular  disease  if  left  unheeded. 

In  opposition  to  such  biassed  reasoning,  facts  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
although  scrofulous  patients  do  exhibit  tubercle,  the  bulk  do  not  die  of  tubercular 
disease  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  local  tubercular  processes  do  not  of  necessity  call 
for  immediate  extirpation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  safe  and 
spontaneous  cure. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  tubercle  I  would  submit  that  it  is  merely  the  pro- 
duet  of  a  peculiar  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  and  that  it  is  no  neoplasm  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  it  is  an  inflammatory  neoplasm.  Space  will  not  permit  me  to 
deal  with  this  matter  save  in  the  very  briefest  manner.  Tubercular  processes  are  often 
induced  by  undoubted  inflammations  acting  as  exciting  causes.  Examples  of  this  are 
afforded  by  many  scrofulous  gland  enlargements  that  can  be  traced  to  some  simple 
inflammation  of  the  periphery.  The  appearance  of  tubercle  is  pi^eceded  and  associated 
with  inflammatory  changes  in  the  part,  and  this  condition  especially  applies  to  purely 
scrofulous  manifestations.  In  observing  the  tubercle-forming  process  in  strumous 
glands  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  the  initial  inflammation  and  the  sub- 
sequent appearance  of  tubercles.  A  rise  of  temperature  has  been  noted  in  even  the 
most  laggard  tubercular  affections.  Lannelongue '  has  shown  the  essentially  tuber- 
cular nature  of  cold  abscess,  and  has  demonstrated  a  constant  local  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  that  affection.  Dr.  Thaon,^  speaking  of  tuberculosis  generally,  asserts  that 
'  like  all  inflammations  it  is  always  accompanied  by  fever.'  Spontaneous  cure  is 
possible  in  tubercular  processes — a  fact  that  strongly  supports  the  inflammatory 
theory  ;  for  if  tubercle  be  a  true  new  growth,  then  assuredly  must  it  be  a  far  from 
innocent  neoplasm,  and  one  very  unlikely  to  show  evidence  of  cure.  The  tendency, 
moreover,  of  tubercular  processes  to  occasionally  undergo  fibrous  transformation 
would  well  accord  with  the  assumption  that  those  processes  are  inflammatory. 
Lastly,  the  experiments  of  Ziegler  ^  have  shown  that  inflammatory  changes  induced 
in  the  very  simplest  manner — viz.  by  inserting  glass  discs  among  the  tissues — may 
lead  to  the  production  of  very  perfect  tubercle.^ 

'  Abces  Froids  et  Tuberculose  Osseuse.     Paris,  1881. 

-  L' Union  Medicale,  vol.  xxxi.  1881,  p.  41. 

^  Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Herhunft  der  Tnherhellemente,  &c.  Wiirzburg. 
1875. 

"'  The  tubercles  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  must  be  excluded  from  this  matter.  They 
are  the  outcomes  of  a  general  dissemination  of  disease,  and  are  no  more  pertinent  to  the 
present  subject  than  would  be  the  abscesses  of  pyfemia  in  a  discussion  upon  the  common 
features  of  suppuration. 
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If  it  be  allowed  that  tubercle  is  of  the  nature  just  ascribed  to  it,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  definition  of  scrofula  will  depend  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
inflammation  that  leads  to  the  production  of  tubercle. 

Definition  of  scro/w/a.— Scrofula  may  be  defined  as  a  tendency  in  the  individual 
to  inflammations  of  a  peculiar  type.  The  main  peculiarities  of  such  inflammations 
are  these — they  tend  to  be  chronic,  to  be  readily  induced,  to  persist,  to  extend  locally 
within  certain  limits,  to  degenerate  rather  then  to  organise,  and  to  particularly  aflect 
that  mode  of  degeneration  known  as  caseation.  The  affected  parts  are  prone  to 
become  more  or  less  non-vascular,  the  exudations  are  remarkably  cellular  and  resist 
absorption  in  a  decided  manner.  Among  the  products  of  these  inflammations  are 
certain  large  cell  elements  that  have  been  regarded  by  Rindfleisch  as  almost  specific  ; 
and  if  a  certain  stage  of  the  process  be  reached,  giant  cells  and  subsequently  tubercles 
make  their  appearance.  The  products  of  the  process  present  certain  distinctive  pro- 
perties when  experimerrtally  inoculated  ;  and,  lastly,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
these  inflamnrations  there  is  a  remarkable  tenderrcy  for  the  lymphatic  structures  of 
the  part  to  V)e  involved.  These  features,  taken  together,  constitute  an  inflammation 
of  a  very  distinctive  character,  and  individualise  a  process  that  is,  I  would  submit, 
the  main  pathological  basis  of  scrofula. 

The  histology  of  this  j^rocess  will  be  dealt  with  subsequently,  but  some  of  its  chief 
peculiarities  may  now  be  briefly  alkrded  to.  The  chronicity  of  all  strumous  affections 
is  well  known,  and  indeed  it  would  appear  that  the  scrofulous  are  but  little  liable  to 
acute  inflammations  of  any  kind.  The  ease  with  which  the  bulk  of  strumous  lesions 
is  induced  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  the  process.  Immense  gland  enlargements 
appear  often  to  be  set  up  by  some  very  trifling  irritation  of  the  periphery,  grave  bone 
affections  have  followed  upon  the  most  trivial  injuries,  destructive  diseases  of  joints 
have  occurred  after  such  slight  provocation  as  to  appear  to  be  of  spontaneous  origin, 
and  catarrhs  of  mucous  surfaces  are  often  set  up  in  the  scrofulous  by  an  exposure  to 
cold  or  dairrp  that  would  be  absolutely  innocuous  to  the  healthy.  Indeed,  this 
remarkable  vulnerability  of  the  tissues  is  a  great  feature  in  struma.  It  constitr;tes  a 
pointed  structural  weakness,  arrd  has  formed  the  groundwork  for  more  than  one 
definition  of  the  struirrous  process.  Then,  again,  scrofulous  lesions  tend  to  extend 
locally,  and  show  little  disposition  to  be  limited  by  any  barrier  of  healthier  action. 
This  feature  is  well  seen  in  bone  affeciions,  in  a  caries  that  steadily  progresses  within 
certain  limits,  that  shades  off  so  gradually  into  the  adjacent  healthy  bone  that  at  no 
point  can  one  say  '  Here  the  carious  process  ends,  and  healthy  tissue  commences.'  In 
lupus  again,  the  insidious  and  deliberate  extension  of  the  process  is  one  of  its  most 
conspicuous  features.  In  gland  enlargements  the  process  can  often  be  traced  from  one 
gland  to  another  through,  a  very  extensive  seiies.  Dr.  Goodhart,^  for  example,  gives  a 
case  where  the  inguinal  glands  becoming  aftected  irr  consequence  of  disorganisation 
of  the  knee-joint,  the  gland  mischief  extended  from  the  groin  along  the  spine  until  it 
ultimately  reached  and  involved  the  glands  irr  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck. 
Equally  remarkable  instances  are  reported  by  others.^  The  great  tendency  for  all 
scrofulous  processes  to  degenerate  and  especially  to  become  caseous  is  too  well  known 
to  require  other  than  a  mere  notice.  For  many  years  caseous  matter  was  the  dis- 
tinctive emblem  of  struma,  arrd  constituted  the  very  touchstone  of  the  malady.  Two 
points  remain  to  be  considered  in  this  place — the  tendency  of  scrofulous  processes  to 
involve  lymphatic  tissues,  and  the  innocuability  of  the  products  of  the  disease.  With 
regard  to  the  former  matter  lymphatic  structures  have  always  played  an  important 
part  in  theories  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  anatomical  bases  of  scrofula. 
Virchow  regards  a  certain  structural  incompleterress  of  the  lymph-glandular  apparatus 
as  an  essential  factor  in  struma.  Villemin  has  recently  based  a  definition  of  the 
disease  upon  some  irritability  of  what  he  terms  the  Ijmj^hatico-connective  system ;  ^ 
other  authors  have  compared  the  lymphatic  apparatus  in  scrofula  to  the  condition  of 
the  vascular  channels  in  haemophilia ;  and  some  have  gone  into  still  more  minute 

^   Guy^s  Hospit.nl  Heports,  vol.  xviii.  1873,  p.  401. 

2  See  Trnm.  Path.  Son.  Land,  vol.  xxv.  1876,  p.  202 ;  also  vol.  xxv.  pp.  72  and  235. 

'  Scrnfulisme  et  Tuhenulose,  L^ Union  Medicale,  March  29,  1881. 
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detail.  Certain  conspicuous  facts  point  to  the  importance  of  the  lymphatic  system 
in  scrofulous  changes.  The  gland  diseases  of  struma  afford  overwhelming  evidence  of 
this  relationship.  Scrofulous  pharyngitis  is  but  a  caseous  inflammation  of  the 
lymphoid  tissue  of  the  pharynx ;  the  scrofulous  ulcer  of  the  intestine  has  a  like 
anatomical  basis ;  the  enlarged  tonsil,  one  of  the  commonest  of  scrofulous  ailments,  is 
but  a  mass  of  hypertrophied  lymphoid,  or  adenoid  tissue  ;  and  Mr.  Greig  Smith,*  in  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  pathology  of  strumous  bone  disease,  can  speak  of  the  pro- 
cess involved  in  that  disease  as  essentially  a  lymphadenitis.  Granrher  ^  has  shown 
that  the  hypertrophied  lip  of  the  strumous  is  mainly  due  to  greatly  dilated  lymphatic 
channels ;  and  Hueter  ^  presumes  that  a  like  condition  of  those  passages  can  account 
for  the  sodden  and  pasty  skin  so  common  in  scrofulous  individuals.  There  is  much 
evidence,  moreover,  to  show  that  tubercle  requires  for  its  development  the  anatomical 
basis  of  lymphatic  or  adenoid  tissue,  and  that  a  conspicuous  implication  of  that  tissue 
is  a  prominent  and  constant  feature  in  the  tubercle-producing  process. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  inoculability  of  the  products  of  scrofulous  inflam- 
mations, the  experiments  of  Burdon-Sanderson,  Yillemin,  Wilson  Fox,  Klein,  and 
others  proved  that  '  tubercular  matter,'  if  intr-oduced  into  the  tissues  of  cei-tain 
animals,  was  capable  of  producing  a  disease  akin  to  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  man. 
More  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  products  of  essentially  scrofulous 
diseases — to  use  that  word  in  its  common  clinical  sense^ — can  produce  like  effects,  and 
general  tuberculosis  has  been  evoked  by  the  injection  of  pus  from  cold  abscess,  by 
inoculation  with  the  fungous  granulations  from  an  ordinary  '  white  swelling,'  with 
the  matter  of  so-called  scrofulous  osteitis  and  periostitis,  and  with  other  strumous 
products.  It  has  been  shown,  moreover,  that  inoculation  with  tubercular  matter  can 
produce  local  tubercular,  or  as  they  may  be  called  scrofulous,  manifestations,  Cohn- 
heim  "*  injected  tubercular  matter  into  the  anterior  chamber  in  certain  animals,  and 
the  first  result  of  such  experiments  was  an  eruption  of  tubercles  upon  the  iris.  The 
injection  of  like  matter  into  the  testicle  has  caused  a  scrofulous  orchitis,  and  into  the 
knee-joint  an  arthritis  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  that  commonly  known  as 
strumous  joint  disease.*  Sch tiller's  ^  experiments  are  still  more  important.  He 
caused  certain  animals  to  respire  finely  divided  tubercular  matter,  or  kept  them 
simply  confined  with  other  animals  who  had  been  rendered  tuberculous.  He  then 
contused  the  joints  of  these  apparently  healthy  animals,  and  the  result  was  that  in 
most  cases  a  scrofulous  or  tubercular  joint  disease  developed.  These  and  other  facts 
would  appear  to  support  the  theory  that  tuberculosis,  and  of  course  also  scrofulosis, 
are  communicable  diseases  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  infectious. 

It  must  be  confessed,  howevei",  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  still 
insufficient,  and  those  who  maintain  the  infection  theory  have  somewhat  strange 
proposals  to  make  to  meet  the  more  pressing  difficulties  that  arise.  For  example,  one 
can  follow  Cohnheim  when  he  suggests  that  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  or  bronchial 
mucous  membranes  may  be  due  to  tubercular  matter  either  swallowed  or  respired  ; 
but  when  he  attempts  to  explain  tubercle  of  the  meninges  by  the  supposed  introduc- 
tion of  infective  matter  through  the  cribriform  plate,  and  to  account  for  tubercular 
bone  disease  after  injury  by  assuming  that  the  virus  is  already  in  the  blood  and  the 
lesion  has  merely  localised  it  in  the  part,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  considerable 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  imaginative  faculties.'' 

Schiiller,  Klebs,  Hueter,^  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  infec- 
tive properties  of  tubercle  depend  upon  certain  micro-organisms  (Spaltpilze)    that 

'  Keprint  fi'om  Bristol  Royal  Ivjirmary  Heports,  1878,  p.  90. 

^  Diet.  Encycl.  cles  Sciences  Med.,  Art.  Scrofule.     Paris,  1880,  p.  oil. 

^   Grundriss  der  Chirurgie,  1880,  p.  266. 

*  Die  Tuherculose  vo7)i  Siundpundt  der  Infectionslehre.     Leipzig,  1880. 

*  See  art.  by  M.  Kiener,  L' Union  Medicale,  1881,  p.  316. 

®  Exiyerimentelle  und  Histologische  Untersuch.  ilber  die  Entstehung  und  Ursachev  der 
Scroph.  und  Tuberk.  Gelenkleiden.     Stuttgard,  1880. 

^  A  good  summary  of  the  principal  points  in  support  of  the  theory  that  tubercular  pro- 
cesses are  communicable,  is  given  by  Dr.  Klein  in  the  Practitioner  for  August,  1881. 

*  For  summarv  of  these  researches  see  Gi'undriss  der  Chirurgie.  By  C.  Heuter.  Leipzig, 
1880.     Vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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they  have  isolated;  but  Deutschmann/  in  more  recent  researches,  has  dispiited  this 
proposition.     The  matter,  therefore,  still  remains  in  dispute.^ 

Scrofula  and  phthisis. — A  very  superficial  examination  of  the  question  as  to  the 
relations  between  scrofula  and  phthisis,  will  show  that  the  alliance  between  those 
two  diseases  is  very  close.     Phthisical  parents  often  beget  scrofulous  children,  and 
scrofulous  parents  a  phthisical  offspring.     Certain  members  of  the  family  may  be 
strumous  and  others  consumptive.    Excludhig  purely  local  exciting  causes,  the  general 
hygienic  conditions  that  predispose  to  phthisis  are  identical  with  those  that  tend  to 
induce  scrofula;'^  and  again  the  two  diseases  are  common  among  individuals  having  a 
like  physiognomy,  or  common  stamp  of  delicate  health.     I  would,  moreover,  maintain 
that  the  scrofulous  and  the  phthisical  processes  are  identical,  and  that  phthisis  is  as 
much  scrofula  of  the  lung,  as  a  strumous  lymphatic  mass  is  phthisis  of  a  gland.     The 
parallel  between  the  broken-down  cavity  in  scrofulous  caries,  or  the  purulent  collec- 
tion in  a  strumous  gland,  and  the  cavities  in  the  apex  of  a  phthisical  lung,  appears 
to  be  more  than  close.     The  histology  of  the  two  affections,  I  would  maintain,  shows 
also  evidence  of  but  one  morbid  process,  and  the  gland  enlargements  so  commonly 
associated  with   pulmonary  consumption  are  not  to    be    distinguished    from   those 
acknowledged  to  be  strumous.     Now  comes  the  important  question — Is  the  assertion 
of  certain  writers  that '  the  bulk  of  the  scrofulous  die  of  pulmonary  phthisis '  ti'ue  % 
The  answer  may  cei-tainly  be  given  in  the  negative.     Scrofulous  individuals  are  but 
little  (if  at  all)  more  liable  to  phthisis  than  are  other  delicate  individuals.     If  even  a 
moderate  percentage  of  the  strumous  became  consumptive,  then  would  phthisis  be  an 
infinitely  more  prevalent  disease  than  ic  is  at  present,  and  at  least  the  great  ma.ss  of 
the  phthisical  would  show  evidence  of  past  struma.     I  carefully  examined  a  number 
of  consumptive  patients  for  traces  of  scrofula ;  and,  although  I  included  in  the  result 
the  most  trivial  evidences   of  the   latter  disease,  I  found  that  only  about  13  per 
cent,  of  phthisical  subjects  showed  the  least  trace  of  scrofula  either  past  or  present. 
Kiener**  refers  to  the  after  history  of  87  cases  of  scrofulous  bone  and  joint  disease, 
with  the  result  that  only  six  out  of  that  number  died  of  any  form  of  tuberculosis. 
The  statistics  of  Phillips,'^  although  open  to  some  criticism,  support  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  infrequency  of  strumous  evidences  in  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
phthisis.     I  think  the  explanation  of  these  facts  is  to  be  thus  expressed.     There  is 
an  antagonism  between  scrofulous  diseases  of  all  kinds.     It  is  uncommon  to  find  the 
same  patient  exhibiting  at  one  and  the  same  time  two  gross  evidences  of  struma. 
Out  of  -509  cases  of  scrofula  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Mai-gate  Infirmary  for 
that  disease,  in  only  56  instances  did  the  patients  exhibit  more  than  one  gross  mani- 
festation of  scrofula ;  if  one  excluded  such  affections  as  stood  to  one  another  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  which,  as  an  example,  I  may  cite  ophthalmia  or 
ozoena  associated  with  cervical  gland  disease. 

Instances  are  common  where  one  scrofulous  manifestation  immediately  subsides 
on  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  malady,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  victims  of  several  strumous 
affections  to  exhibit  those  diseases  consecutively." 

Classing  phthisis  as  a  strumous  disorder,  the  same  antagonism  applies  to  it  also. 
The  manner  in  which  scrofula  would  appear  to  exempt  a  ])atient  from  phthisis  may 
be  illustrated  by  an  example  such  as  this.  A  female,  aged  27,  an  out-patient  under 
my  care  at  the  London  Hospital,  presented  extensive  gland  enlargements  in  the  neck 
that  had  troubled  her  from  childhood.  Her  father  had  died  of  phthisis.  She  was 
the  youngest  but  one  in  a  family  of  seven  children.  Of  these  the  two  elder  died 
marasmic  in  infancy ;  the  third,  a  male,  died  at  21  of  phthisis ;  the  fourth,  a  male,  died 
at  22  of  phthisis  ;  the  fifth,  a  female,  died  at  30  of  phthisis  ;  and  the  youngest  member 

1   Centralblatt  f.  Med.  Wissensch.    No.  18,  1881,  p.  322. 

^  Quite  recently  Koch  has  demonstrated,  in  a  manner  apparently  unanswerable,  the  bacillus 
of  tubercle  and  its  infective  properties. 

'  See  Ruehie,  Art.  Pidm.  Consumption,  Ziemssen's  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,  vol.  v.  p 
403. 

■'  L' Union  Medicale,  loc.  cit.  p.  319. 

^  Scrofula.     London,  1816. 

^  See  remarks  by  Birch-Ilirschfeld,  Ziemssen's  Cyclopcedia  of  Medicine,  vol.  xvi.  p.  781 
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of  the  family,  a  male  aged  20,  is  at  present  in  gc»o:l  health.  The  patient  is  the  only 
one  of  the  family  with  any  evidences  of  scrofula,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  per  - 
sistent  gland  disease  from  which  she  suffered  has  saved  her  from  the  fate  of  her 
brothers  and  sister. 

Many  times  has  it  been  observed  that  with  the  onset  of  phthisis  a  pre-existing 
strumous  disease  has  at  once  subsided,  and  there  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  some 
truth  in  the  ancient  assertion  that  external  tuberculosis,  such  as  gland  disease, 
afforded  a  protection  from  such  internal  forms  of  tuberculosis  as  pulmonary  phthisis. 
If  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  phthisis  in  a  fiimily  and  certain  of  the  children  are 
strumous,  I  would  hold  that  they  are  less  likely  to  become  phthisical  than  are  those 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  not  strumous,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  likely 
to  become  consumptive  than  would  other  simply  delicate  individuals.  Commonly  a 
strumous  disease  in  childhood  or  early  life  becomes  cured  and  the  patient  is  exempt 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  as  well  from  phthisis  as  from  any  other  scrofulous  malady,  or 
is  at  least  placed  with  regard  to  the  former  malady  in  the  same  position  as  would  be 
any  non-scrofulous  person. 

^Etiology  of  scrofula. — Scrofula  may  be  either  inherited  or  acquired.  With  regard 
to  heredity  it  would  appear  that  any  tubercular  condition  in  the  parent  may  produce 
struma  in  the  children.  Phthisis  in  the  parent,  especially  in  the  father,  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  scrofula.  In  sixty-five  cases  of  scrofula  I  carefully  investigated  the  family  history 
of  the  patients  with  the  following  result :  In  twenty -seven  instances  there  were  no  ti-aces 
of  phthisis  in  any  member  of  the  family  near  or  remote.  In  thirteen  cases  the  father 
had  been  phthisical  and  in  six  cases  the  mother,  while  in  ten  of  the  remtiining  instances 
there  was  a  history  of  phthisis  among  the  father's  relations  and  in  nine  among  the 
mother's,  although  both  parents  were  themselves  free  from  the  disease.  Some  of  the 
worst  cases  of  scrofula  occur  in  children  whose  fathers  had  been  phthisical  at  the 
time  that  the  mothers  were  impregnated.  Scrofula  in  the  parents  may  also  appear 
as  scrofula  in  the  children,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  this  influence  would 
appear  to  be  more  potent  from  the  mother's  side. 

Scrofula  is  often  distributed  among  the  members  of  a  family  with  the  utmost 
irregularity ;  sometimes  the  elder  children  are  strumous  and  the  youngest  sound,  or 
the  elder  may  be  exempt  and  the  subsequent  children  the  only  sufferers.  And  this 
unequal  distribution  of  disease  would  appear  to  be  independent  of  any  known  or 
appreciable  cause.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  '  a  deteriorated  state  of  health  in  the 
parents,  from  any  cause,  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce  a  state  of  cachexia,  may 
give  rise  to  the  scrofulous  constitution  in  the  offspring,'  as  Sir  J.  Clark  has  main- 
tained.^ The  children  of  patients  the  subjects  of  cancer,  chronic  renal  disease,  chronic 
heart  disease,  or  other  like  affections  capable  of  '  producing  a  state  of  cachexia,'  do 
not  appear  to  be  unduly  liable  to  scrofula.  Exception  must  perhaps  be  made  of 
syphilis.  1  have  met  with  several  instances  where  there  had  been  syphilis  in  the 
parents,  and  where  the  eldest  children  showed  evidence  of  the  hereditary  form  of 
that  disease,  while  the  younger  of  the  offspring  exhibited  some  such  scrofulous  dis- 
order as  glandular  enlargements,  lupus,  or  phlyctsenular  ophthalmia. 

Locality  and  cliinate  would  appear  to  have  some  influence  in  the  fetiology  of 
scrofula,  although  more  complete  statistics  are  wanted  upon  this  point  before  any 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at.  It  would,  however,  be  reasonably  expected  that 
struma  would  be  more  common  in  cold  and  damp  localities,  inasmuch  as  such 
climateric  influences  would  be  likely  to  excite  the  catarrhs  that  so  often  prove  the 
commencement  of  strumous  lesions. 

With  regard  to  age,  scrofula  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen. 
This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  great  activity  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  early  life  ; 
not  only,  it  must  be  noted,  an  activity  in  the  glandular  apparatus,  but  also  in  the 
adenoid  structures  of  mucous  membranes  and  in  the  medullary  tissue  of  bone. 
Before  the  age  of  one  year  struma  is  quite  uncommon,  and  if  it  does  occur  before  that 
age  is  usually  severe  in  its  character.  An  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  not  uncommon 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  or  again  a  little  after  thirty,  especially  in  females  :  and 

^  A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption.     Loud.  1835,  p.  222. 
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scrofula  may  also  appear  quite  late  in  life,  and  that  also  in  some  instances  for  the 
first  time  ('  senile  struma ').  Sex  appears  to  have  no  influence  in  the  production  of 
scrofula,  the  only  facts  worth  noting  being  that  gland  disease  appears  to  be  somewhat 
more  common  in  the  female  and  joint  affection  in  the  male.  I  think  it  has  been 
fully  established  that  scrofula  does  not  especially  favour  individuals  of  a  certain 
conijdexion. 

The  circumstances  under  which  scrofula  may  be  acquired  '  de  novo '  ai'e  A'ery 
numei'ous,  and  involve  all  the  conditions  of  bad  or  defective  hygiene.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  bad  ventilation,  crowding,  want  of  light,  deficient  or  improper 
food,  defective  clothing,  and  the  other  general  associations  of  squalor  and  poverty. 
The  most  striking  instances  of  acquired  scrofula  are  afforded  by  poor-houses  and 
prisons,  although  examples  from  these  sources  are  much  less  common  than  in  past 
years.  ^  Scrofula  derived  under  these  conditions  has  been  well  termed  '  parochial 
struma  '  and  '  penitentiary  sci'ofula.' 

Speaking  of  the  respective  parts  taken  in  the  eetiology  of  scrofula  by  hereditary 
and  acquired  conditions,  Mr.  Savory  well  observes  that  '  the  causes  of  disease  are 
conveniently  and  naturally  divided  into  predisposing  and  exciting  or  determining, 
and  the  development  of  disease  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  causes  act 
in  combination.  For  example,  by  way  of  illustration  merely,  let  it  be  assumed 
that  any  given  disease  cannot  be  produced  unless  the  sum  of  the  causes  reaches  a 
certain  figure — say  a  hundred.  Now  so  long  as  this  number  can  be  attained  by  the 
causes  conjointly,  it  matters  not  what  their  relative  share  in  it  may  be.  The  pre- 
disposing cause  may  equal  seventy,  and  the  exciting  cause  thirty,  or  vice  versa. 
From  this  it  follows,  as  is  well  known,  that  when  the  predisposition  to  disease  is 
strongly  marked,  the  most  trivial  exciting  cause  may  suffice  to  develop  it  :  it  may 
be  ninety-nine  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exciting  cause  or  causes  be 
sufficiently  intense  and  prolonged,  the  disease  may  be  produced  when  there  is  only 
the  faintest  predisposition.''^  Some  of  the  chief  facts  with  regard  to  the  exciting 
causes  of  scrofulous  affections  will  be  alluded  to  subsequently  when  speaking  of  the 
glandular  enlargements  in  this  disease. 

27ie  scrofuloics  'physivgnomy . — It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  no  particular 
type  of  face  or  form  absolutely  peculiar  to  scrofula.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
the  physiognomy  of  scrofula,  in  a  large  mass  of  cases,  is  merely  that  it  is  the 
physiognomy  of  delicate  health.  Until  a  child  exhibits  some  actual  manifestation  of 
scrofula  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible,  from  outward  appearances,  to  recognise  the 
presence  of  the  so-called  strumous  taint.  More  than  that,  cases  occasionally  occur 
where  scrofulous  diseases  appear  in  individuals  who  outwardly  present  all  the 
features  of  sound  health. 

Allowing  this,  however,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  out  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  strumous,  certain  types  of  physiognomy  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  that/ 
permit  of  some  classification  of  scrofulous  persons  according  to  their  features  and' 
general  configuration.  Formerly  all  strumous  individuals  were  ranked  in  one  of 
two  classes,  and  were  maintained  to  present  either  the  '  sanguine '  or  the  '  phlegmatic  ' 
form  of  scrofula.  These  types  of  scrofula  are  but  types  ;  they  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
that  not  very  rarely ;  but  while  detailing  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  by 
no  means  include  the  whole  family  of  the  strumous,  nor  are  they  indeed  absolute 
tokens  of  that  disease. 

Individuals  presenting  the  so-called  '  sanguine '  form  of  struma  are  credited  with 
the  following  features — features,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  apply  especially  to  children. 
They  are  slight  and  possess  well-shaped  limbs  ;  the  skin  is  fine  and  clear,  the  hair 
often  very  silken  and  the  eyelashes  long,  the  face  tends  to  be  oval,  the  lower  jaw  to 
be  small,  and  the  features  generally  well  formed  and  regular.  Such  a  physiognomy 
accords  with  the  descriptions  of  the  tubercular  type  of  individual,  and  scrofulous 
patients  presenting  these  features  usually  exhibit  also  distinct  evidences  of  heredity 

'  See  Scrofula,  its  Nature,  etc.,  by  W.   Tyler    Smith.     London,  1844,  p.  31 ;  also   De 
V Adenopathie  cervicale  chez  les  Scrofuleux.     By  Ur.  Deligny.     Paris,  1876. 
■^  Art.  Scrofula,  in  previous  edition  uf  this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 
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and  a  family  disposition  to  phthisis.  The  so-called  '  phlegmatic  '  type  of  strnma  is 
represented  by  an  individual  with  coarse  and  ill-formed  limbs,  thick,  sodden,  and 
coarse  skin,  a  redundant  amount  of  subcutaneous  tissues,  a  squarish  face  wi£h 
irregular  featm-es  and  a  large  lower  jaw.  Such  individuals  often  appear  to  present 
a  very  defective  circulation ;  their  extremities  generally  look  chilled,  and  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  chilblains.  Such  a  type  of  scrofula  is  usual  among  the  acquired 
examples  of  the  disease,  is  well  seen  in  so-called  '  parochial  struma,'  and  affords 
Avhen  marked  the  most  certain  approach  to  a  definite  scrofulous  physiognomy. 

A  blending  of  these  two  arbitrary  types  of  face  will  produce  a  modified  and 
not  unpleasant  physiognomy  that  has  been  described  under  the  title  of  '  pretty 
struma.' 

The  manifestations  of  scroftda. — The  scrofulous  individual  is  liable  to  certain  ail- 
ments which  may  be  very  briefly  alluded  to  according  to  the  tissues  that  they  involve. 
Skin. — The  commonest  skin  affection  of  the  strumous  is  eczema.  This 
eruption  occurs  usually  very  early  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  is  most  common 
about  the  face  and  scalp,  and  especially  frequent  behind  the  ears  and  about  the  nose 
and  mouth.  It  is  marked  by  a  considerable  amount  of  exudation,  which  is  very  apt 
to  become  pustular  when  the  disease  aflTects  the  scalp,  does  not  tend  to  be  extensive, 
although  it  is  apt  to  persist  and  to  relapse.  It  is  often  one  of  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  struma.  The  various  forms  of  lupus  rank  next  in  frequency  among  the  skin 
ailments  of  this  disease,  and  require  no  farther  notice  in  this  place  (see  Diseases 
OF  THE  Skin).  There  is  a  form  of  lichen  described  by  Hebra,i  under  the  title  of  '  lichen 
scrofulosorum,'  that  appears  to  be  almost  limited  to  the  strumous.  It  appears  in 
roundish  clusters  of  eruption,  is  most  common  about  the  trunk,  and  is  usually  met 
with  about  the  age  of  puberty.  It  would  appear  to  particularly  attack  males.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  certain  parasitic  skin  diseases,  especially  favus,  are  more 
common  in  strumous  than  in  non-strumous  individuals.  But  it  would  seem  rather 
that  the  circumstances  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  struma  are 
identical  with  those  that  would  most  encourage  the  growth  of  parasitic  afiections  of 
all  kinds.  The  erythema  perino,  or  chilblain,  is  very  common  in  scrofula,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  often  persists  in  that  disease  and  for  the 
amount  of  ulceration  with  which  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated.  An  account  of  the 
scrofulous  ulcer  will  be  found  in  the  essay  on  Ulcers. 

Mucous  Di'iinbranes. — Sci-ofulous  patients  exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
catarrhs  that  are  often  excited  by  trifling  causes,  are  apt  to  become  chronic  and  to 
i-elapse.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  often  thus  affected  (scrofulous  bronchitis),  as 
is  also  the  alimentary  tract  leading  to  a  chronic  form  of  dyspepsia,  marked,  as  Mr. 
Savory  observes,  by  these  features  :  '  The  breath  is  often  sour  and  foetid  ;  the  tongue  is 
furred,  and  the  papillse  towards  the  apex  red  and  prominent;  the  bowels  act  irregu- 
larly, and  the  evacuations  ai'e  unusually  offensive  ;  the  digestion  weak  ;  the  appetite 
variable  and  capricious.'  ^  By  some  this  dyspepsia  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  conspicuous  feature  of  struma.  An  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  or  at 
least  a  hypertrophy  of  adenoid  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  phai'ynx,  is  very  usual  in 
scrofula,  and  may  be  almost  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Stomatitis, 
coryza,  ozoena,  otorrhcea,  muco-purulent  discharges  from  the  vagina,  are  all  unduly 
common  in  scrofula,  as  are  also  tinea  tarsi  and  phlyctasnular  ophthalmia.  So  usually  is 
the  last-mentioned  affection  associated  with  struma,  that  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
scrofulous  ophthalmia.  Bone  affections  are  among  the  most  serious  outcomes  of  this 
malady.  Caries  is  the  usual  form  of  disease  assumed,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases 
would  appear  to  commence  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years.  As  regards  situa- 
tion, the  analysis  of  152  cases  of  bone  disease  from  the  Margate  records  gives  these 
results  :  Bones  of  the  foot  35  cases,  spine  25,  bones  of  leg  (chiefly  tibia),  124,  femur 
17,  bones  of  hand  13,  pelvic  bones  10,  forearm  8,  skull  8,  humerus  7,  ribs  2,  and 
sternum  2.     There  is  an  affection  of  the  phalanges  common  in  children  under  the 

^  Diseases  of  the  Skin.     Sydenham  SoC;  vol.  ii.  p.  52.     For  Plates  see    Trans.  Clinical 
Soc,  Lond.,  vol.  xii. 
-  Loc.  cit.  p.  '6Go. 
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a^e  of  5  known  as  dactytilis  tliat  would  appear  to  be  almost  invariablj'  strumous. 
The  disease  comaience.^  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  and  gradually  expands  it,  produc- 
ing a  flask-shaped  swelling  about  which  sinuses  soon  form.  The  joint  diseases  of 
scrofula  are  well  known  and  are  elsewhere  fully  dealt  Avith.  An  examination  of 
143  joint  cases  from  the  Margate  records  gives  the  following  result  as  regards  the 
frequency  with  which  certain  joints  are  affected: — Hip  65,  knee  44,  ankle  14, 
elbow  13,  shoulders  3,  wrist  3,  and  sacro-iliac  joint  1. 

The  gland  diseases  of  scrofula  will  receive  special  notice  subsequently. 
Senile  struma  ^  appears  to  be  most  common  between  the  ages  of  70  and  SO  and 
to  appear  more  fz'equently  in  women  than  in  men.  The  disease  may  be  primaiy, 
although  in  most  cases  there  have  been  some  manifestations  of  scrofula  in  early  life. 
The  affections  of  senile  struma  are  identical  with  those  that  mark  the  disease  in 
early  life,  and  among  the  more  usual  may  be  noted  bone  and  joint  diseases,  lupus, 
gland  affections,  and  ulcers  of  the  skin. 

Space  will  only  permit  of  a  consideration,  in  anything  like  detail,  of  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  scrofula,  but  that  manifestation,  while  it  may  not  be  the  most 
grave,  is  certainly  both  the  most  frequent  and  the  most  typical  outcome  of  the  disease, 
and  affords  at  the  same  time  the  best  material  for  displaying  the  pathological  process 
involved  in  scrofula.     I  allude  to  the  glandular  affections. 

Scrofulous  disease  of  lymphatic  glands. — It  must  not  be  supposed,  as  is  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  that  all  glandular  enlargements  in  delicate  children  are  of  neces- 
sity scrofulous.    The  bulk  probably  are  of  this  nature.     The  main  features  of  strumous 
gland  tumours,  so  far  as  they  can  be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  are  these.  They  are  most 
common  in   children  and  in   the  cervical  region.      Their  course  is  chronic,  they  are 
often  induced  by  very  trifling  peripheral  lesions,  and  have  a  gi-eat  tendency  to  persist 
and  to  increase  long  after  the  exciting  lesion  has  ceased  to  act.    They  tend  to  become 
caseous,   to  suppurate,  to  lead  to  troublesome  sinuses  and  often  to  unsightly  scars. 
As  regards  situation,  an  examination  of  155  cases  of  gland  disease  from  the  Margate 
records  gives  this  result  : — Neck  alone  131  instances,  neck  and  axilla  12,  groin  alone 
6,  axilla  alone  4,  neck  and  groin  1,  neck,  groin  and  axilla  1.     These  statistics  refer, 
as  it  will  be  seen,   to  the  external  glands  only,  with  which  we  are  in  the  present 
instance  alone  concerned.     In  the  matter  of  cetiology  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
gland  enlargements  in  struma  are  of  piimary  origin,  the  majority  (perhaps  the  entire 
number)  are  induced  by  some  peripheral  lesion  that  involves  the  lymphatics  proper 
to  the  various  glands.     From  causes  either  heredited  or  acquired,  a  certain  tissue 
weakness  exists,  and  it  needs  but  a  trifling  local  cause  for  that  weakness  to  display 
itself  in  the  production  of  gland  masses.     Among  the  commonest  exciting  causes  of 
cervical  gland  disease  may  be  mentioned,  affections  of  the  buccal  and  naso-pharyugeal 
mucous  membranes,  tonsillar  affections,  otorrhcea,  ophthalmia,  eruptions  upon  the  face 
or  scalp,  defective  dentition,  and  like  disturbances.     Gland  enlargements  very  com- 
monly  appear  for  the  first  time  after  an  attack  of  measles  or  scarlet  fever.     These 
exanthems  act  in  two   ways ;  not  only  do  they  depress  the  general  state  of  health, 
and  so  favour  the  outbreak  of  any  constitutional  weakness,  but  in  the  second  place, 
by  the  catarrhs  with  which  they  are  associated,  they  actually  provoke  a  gland  affection 
that  continues  to  progress  long  after  the  disordered  mucous  membrane  has  regained 
its  normal  condition.     There  are  certain  lesions  more  potent  to  excite  gland  distui-b- 
ances  than  others.     As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  ^  the  peripheral  lesion  most 
active  in  inducing  scrofulous  gland  enlargements  is  a  lesion  that  implicates  the 
adenoid  tissues  of  a  mucous  membrane.     The  most  extensive  collections  of  adenoid 
tissue  are  found  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  linings  of  the 
bronchi  and  intestines,  and  it  is   significant  that  the  glands  most  often  the  seat  of 
scrofulous  disorders  ai-e  the  cervical,  the  bronchial,  and  the  mesenteric.     No  peri- 
pheral mischief  more  i-eadily  induces  a  glandular  swelling  than  does  some  affection 
lociited  in  the  pharynx  where  adenoid  structures  are  so  plentiful ;  and,  on  the  other 

1   Clinical   Lectures.      By  Sir  James  Paget.      London,   1875.      See   also   finr   quelques 
Observations  de  Scrofule  chez  les  VieiUards.     These  de  Paris,  1876.     By  Dr.  Bourdelais. 
'^  Scrofula  and  its  Gland  Diseases.     By  Frederick  Treves.     Land.  1882,  p.  135. 
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hand,  sores  may  exist  for  a  long  while  on  the  fingers,  or  bone  disease  may  produce 
severe  ravages  in  the  hand,  before  the  glands  in  the  axilla  become  affected. 

I  think,  without  entering  into  further  detail,  that  no  explanation  other  than  that 
1  have  just  now  offered  can  explain  the  disproportion  between  cervical  and  axillary 
gland  disease — a  dispi-o portion  of  131  to  4.  To  turn  to  another  matter,  it  will  be 
observed  that  certain  skin  affections  more  readily  induce  gland  complications  than 
do  others,  presuming  that  the  duration  and  perhaps  the  extent  of  the  disease  are 
identical  in  any  two  instances  that  ai-e  compared.  The  eruptions  that  most  rapidly 
produce  glandular  enlargements  are  those  whose  exudations  are  pent  up  and  cannot 
readily  escape.  The  best  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  pustular  eczema  of  the 
scalp  when  scabs  are  allowed  to  form,  and  the  discharges  therefore  are  unable  to  find 
an  easy  exit. 

Histology  of  scrofulous  lijmfhatio,  glands.  —The  scrofulous  process,  as  seen  in  the 
well-known  gland  tumours  of  the  disease,  assumes  very  various  aspects.  So  diverse 
are  some  of  these  that  elaborate  classifications  of  strumous  gland  enlargements  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made,  and  while  some  of  these  masses  have  been  classed  as 
simple  hypertrophies,  others  have  been  grouped  with  the  outcomes  of  chronic  in- 
fiaaimation,  while  the  remainder  have  perhaps  been  described  as  due  to  the  deposit 
of  a  tubercular  neoplasm,  independent  either  of  hypertrophy  or  of  inflammation. 
Various,  however,  as  are  its  effects,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  but  one  process 
involved  in  strumous  gland  disease,  a  process  indeed  of  chronic  inflammation,  having 
the  mai'ked  peculiarities  that  have  been  already  described.  To  none  of  these  glands 
can  the  term  hypertrophy  be  applied,  nor  indeed  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  appear  such  as  are  usual  for  the  production  of  pure  hypertrophies.  The  scro- 
fulous process  differs  greatly  both  in  intensity  and  degree,  and  these  differences  pro- 
duce gland  tumours  of  very  variable  aspect  and  of  different  clinical  attributes.  For 
purposes  solely  of  convenience  in  description  I  have  ventured  t)  divide  these  gland- 
ular tumours  into  three  classes,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these 
divisions  are  purely  arbitrary,  that  they  indicate  but  different  grades  of  one  and  the 
same  process,  and  that  in  actual  fact  they  blend  with  one  another  so  completely  as  to 
leave  none  of  those  lines  of  demarcation  which  for  purposes  of  readier  description  I 
have  Ventured  to  lay  down. 

1.  The  first  change  noticed  in  these  glands  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
lymph  corpuscles.  This  increase  is  observed  not  only  in  the  gland  tissue  proper,  but 
also  in  the  sinuses.  These  latter  sometimes  appear  to  be  almost  blocked  with 
leucocytes,  so  that  injection  can  with  difficulty  be  forced  along  them.  Soon  certain 
spots  of  altered  tissue  appear  in  the  glands,  that  are  conspicuous  from  the  fact  that 
in  specimens  prepared  with  haematoxylin  they  appear  more  lightly  stained  than  does 
the  rest  of  the  section.  These  spots  occur  in  the  gland  tissue  proper,  and  appear 
first  in  the  medullary  or  deeper  parts  of  the  organ,  and  from  an  examination  of  a 
very  large  number  of  specimens,  I  am  enabled  to  contradict  the  statement  that  the 
first  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  organ  as  asserted  by  some. 
Fig.  1  shows  two  of  these  spots  in  the  cortical  follicles  of  a  gland  the  central  parts  of 
which  were  already  caseous.  A  close  examination  of  these  spots  (see  Fig.  2)  shows 
that  they  are  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  cell  elements  :  some  of  these  are  ordinary 
lymph  corpuscles,  others  are  lymph  corpuscles  apparently  increased  in  size  and  pre- 
senting a  lighter  staining  property.  Otirers,  again,  are  certain  large  and  conspicuous 
cell  elements,  with  clear  and  pellucid  contents,  and  often  of  considerable  size.  These 
nuclear-like  bodies  were  first  described  by  Kindfleisch,  and  were  justly  considered  by 
him  as  typical  of  the  strumous  process.  Every  gradation  can  be  seen  between  the 
simple  unaltered  lymph  corpuscles  and  these  large  cells,  and  all  the  elements  in  the 
affected  district  show  evidence  of  very  active  proliferation.  These  spots,  moreover, 
are  unduly  vascular.  The  affected  districts  gradually  increase  in  dimensions,  retain- 
ing, however,  a  more  or  less  rounded  outline.  Soon,  or  at  the  same  time,  the  lymph 
sinuses  in  the  vicinity  of  these  spots  show  active  changes.  The  endothelium  that 
lines  their  walls  proliferates,  and  from  this  endothelium  a  dense  reticulum  is  de- 
veloped, which  more  or  less  occupies  the  lumen  of  the  sinus;,  and  which  is  distinguish- 
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able  froiu  the  noraial  reticulum  within  the  sinus  by  its  coarseness  and  often  mem- 
brane-like character.  The  adenoid  structure  of  the  proper  gland  tissue  becomes  in- 
ci'eased  in  density,  and  its  individual  fibres  in  width ;  the  trabecular  are  seen  to  be 
infiltrated  with  a  crowd  of  leucocytes,  and  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  gland 
become  confused  and  all  traces  of  definite  structure  lost.  Opacity  is  soon  added  to 
the  affected  districts  by  the  appearance  of  a  generally  diffused  homogeneous  matter 
that  would  appear  to  be  identical  with  coagulated  lymph.  By  a  gradual  extension 
of  the  ])rocess,  large  opaque  districts  of  rounded  outline  are  found  scattered  thi-ough- 
out  the  gland  ;  these  fuse  and  form  larger  areas,  and  so  the  morbid  change  progresses, 
and  an  appearance  is  produced  somewhat  akin  to  that  depicted  in  Fig.  3,  which  re- 
jiresents,  however,  a  more  chronic  process  than  is  now  being  described.  These 
large  opaque  spots  soon  become  non-vascular  and  caseation  appears.  The  first  cells 
to  perish  are  the  large  cell  elements  of  Rindfieisch,  and  the  last  to  disappear  are 
the  endothelial  cell  plates.  The  structure,  however,  that  the  longest  resists  the 
caseating  process  is  the  fibrilhu'  tissue  of  the  gland.  As  the  destructive  change 
pi'ogresses,  the  caseous  spots  soften  down  into  purulent  cavities.  These  increase  in 
dimensions,  so  that  the  gland  may  at  last  appear  to  be  little  more  than  a  bag  of  pus. 
During  the  pi'ogress  of  these  changes  in  the  organ  the  capsule  becomes  thickened  and 
increased  in  density,  and  processes  akin  to  those  just  described  invade  the  lymj^hatic 
structures  between  the  layers  of  the  capsule. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  termination  by  caseation  ensues  before  either  giant 
cells  or  tubercles  have  made  their  appearance. 

The  general  clinical  features  of  such  glands  are  as  follows.  They  enlarge  toler- 
ably quickly  and  show  a  somewhat  less  chronic  course  than  do  the  majority  of  strumous 
glands;  they  seldom  attain  great  siz3,  bat  ai-e  often  numerous,  and  tend  to  readily 
become  matted  together,  and  to  contract  adhesions  to  adjacent  parts.  They  very 
commonly  excite  suppuration  in  the  adjacent  tissues  (peri-adenitis).  They  soon  be- 
come caseous,  or  suppurate.  To  the  naked  eye  they  present  but  little  thickening  of 
the  capsule,  are  fleshy  and  opaque-looking  on  section,  and  present,  here  and  there, 
a  cheesy  spot  that  projects  above  the  cut  surface,  or  a  cavity  or  two  filled  with  thick 
pus,  or  larger  areas  of  caseation  or  suppuration. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  the  more  intense  an  inflammatory  pi'Ocess,  the  more 
cellular  are  its  products,  while  chronic  changes  are  more  apt  to  be  associated  with 
the  formation  of  fibrous  material.  The  condition  of  gland  just  described  represents 
the  most  intense  phase  of  the  scrofulous  process.  The  changes  now  to  be  dealt  with 
show  less  activity,  and  in  consequence  a  greater  disposition  to  a  development  of  fibrous 
matter.  In  these  active  glands  the  process  commences  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
cellular  products  ai-e  less  evident.  The  changes,  moreover,  are  more  diff'used  and  less 
apt  to  form  so  distinctly  isolated  spots.  The  reticulum  within  the  lymph  sinuses 
is  denser,  and  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  gland  shows  a  much  moie  extensive 
fibrillar  formation.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  opaque  basis  or  ground  substance  of 
the  affected  districts  is  less  homogeneous  and  shows  more  distinct  fibrillation.  The 
cellular  elements  also  show  more  varieties  of  outline  and  (on  account  of  the  promi- 
nence assumed  by  the  fibrous  structures)  appear  to  be  much  less  numerous  than  in  the 
preceding  class  of  gland.  In  the  midst  of  the  affected  districts  giant  cells  appear. 
The  general  features  of  these  so-called  cells  are  well  known,  and  are  represented  in 
Figs.  4,  9,  and  10.  Under  no  circumstances  do  they  commence  the  morbid  process, 
as  has  been  asserted  by  at  least  one  pathologist.  They  rather  indicate  a  certain 
stage  in  the  strumous  change,  a  stage  that  may  never  be  reached,  as  is  the  case  in 
those  glands  tumours  I  have  already  described.  Many  of  these  giant  masses  are 
situated  in  the  lymph  sinuses,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  be 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  an  altered  trabecula.  Others  are  deposited  in  the  pi-oper 
gland  tissue,  and  as  regards  their  general  arrangement  the  utmost  irregularity  exists. 
Into  their  nature  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter.  I  have  elsewhere  *  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  they  are  merely  lymph  coagula  that,  in  process  of  formation,  have  included 
a  certain  number  of  the  cells  of  the  part.     In  Fig.  9  are  represented  giant  cells  from 

'  See  lecture  delivered  by  author  at  Royal  ('olle<rf  of  Surgeons.     Reported  in  JiHt.  Med. 
Journ,  April,  1818,  and  paper  in  Trans,  of  iniernat.  Med.  CoUf/restf,  Lond.  1882,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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chi'onically  inflamed  connective  tissue  about  a  disorganised  knee-joint.  Hei-e  the 
giant  cells  appear  without  doubt  located  in  lymphatic  vessels,  and  I  think  that  their 
identity  with  those  found  in  scrofulous  glands  will  be  allowed.  I  have  also  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  10  some  giant  cells  from  a  patch  of  lupus  tissue,  to  show  their  precise 
resemblance  to  like  masses  in  the  lymphatic  organs,  and  I  would  maintain  that 
giant  cells  in  all  forms  of  the  scrofulous  process,  no  matter  where  located,  are 
identical  in  their  general  features  and  identical  in  their  mode  of  origin.  Fig.  3 
shows  in  a  general  view  the  manner  in  which  these  giant  cells  are  distributed,  and 
the  relation  they  baar  to  the  affected  districts.  With  the  appearance  of  these  giant 
cells  the  process  ends  and  caseation  commences.  This  caseous  change  is  very  slow 
and  very  diffused.  It  dimly  affects  large  districts  rather  than  prominently  a 
few  isolated  and  conspicuous  spots.  Fig.  5  is  taken  from  the  extreme  edge  of  a 
caseous  patch,  and  shows  the  general  aspect  of  the  change.  If  suppuration  follows, 
it  generally  appears  in  the  form  of  many  very  minute  specks  scattered  here  and  there, 
and  will  often  thus  affect  a  good  portion  of  the  gland  before  the  suppurating  centres 
have  sufficiently  cohered  to  form  a  large  purulent  collection.  The  term  suppuration  is 
perhaps  hardly  the  right  one  for  the  pus-like  collections  formed  in  these  glands. 
These  collections  appear  due  in  the  first  instance  rather  to  a  liquefaction  of  the 
caseous  areas,  and  are  then,  no  doubt,  augmented  by  a  true  suppuration  excited  in  the 
surrounding  less  altered  gland  tissue.  A  caseous  spot  is  absolutely  non- vascular  and 
in  itself  utterly  incajDable  of  lapsing  into  suppuration.  It  would  appear  rather 
to  act  as  an  irritant  upon  the  already  inflamed  structures  that  immediately  encroach 
upon  it. 

Glands  that  show  these  changes  are  among  the  commonest  of  all  strumous  gland 
tumours.  They  enlarge  indolently  and  often  very  irregularly,  and  at  any  time  the 
process  may  become,  for  a  while  at  least,  quiescent.  They  are  often  numerous,  and 
are  apt  to  attain  large  dimensions,  and  frequently  remain  for  a  long  time  freely 
movable.  On  section  they  have  a  uniform  fleshy  semi-transparent  aspect,  as  if  they 
had  been  soaked  in  glycerine.  A  more  opaque  aspect  is  assumed  as  caseation 
advances,  and  such  glands  have  been  not  inaptly  compared,  when  sliced  open,  to  a 
section  of  a  raw  potato.  Many  of  these  glands  have  evidently  formed  the  bases  for 
the  descriptions  of  hypertrophy  affecting  the  lymphatic  bodies.  Often  very  minute 
yellow  specks  can  be  seen  dotted  about  the  .section,  and  on  microscopic  examination 
these  appear  as  softened  caseous  districts  of  minute  size.  The  capsule  of  these  glands 
is  generally  much  thickened.  They  ultimately  become  grossly  caseous,  and  break 
down  like  other  scrofulous  tumours. 

3.  In  the  least  intense  form  of  the  strumous  process  the  development  of  a  fibrous 
material  is  very  conspicuous.  As  in  the  previous  instances  so  in  the  present,  the 
fibrous  structures  have  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  roundish 
spots  or  areas.  Often  the  fibrous  tissue  is  very  dense,  and  more  or  less  compact 
circular  nodules  are  formed  that  are  easily  isolated  by  shaking.  The  cell-elements 
in  such  glands  appear  scanty,  and  the  structure  generally  is  pervaded  by  a  quantity 
of  disintegrated  cell  material.  In  other  places  the  fibrous  reticulum  retains  a  more 
open  structure,  giant  cells  appear,  and  the  formation  of  tubeicle  becomes  evident. 
The  giant  cells  often  occupy  the  centre  of  the  circular  spots,  their  processes  being 
merely  processes  of  the  general  reticulum  that  have  not  been  obliterated  or  blotted 
out  by  the  giant  mass.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  tubercle  are  crowded  the  more  or 
less  unaltered  leucocytes  of  the  part,  and  these  serve  to  form  the  so-called  third 
or  outer  zone  of  the  tubercle.  Between  these  leucocytes  and  the  giant  cell — when 
that  body  occupies  the  centre  of  the  district — are  cells  of  various  kinds,  many  of 
them  being  the  large  nuclei-like  bodies  already  described,  others  being  leucocytes 
more  or  less  altered  in  outline.  These  make  up  the  second  or  middle  zone,  such  as 
it  is.  Often  the  giant  cell  is  at  the  side  of  the  tubercle,  or  there  may  be  several  giant 
cells  present,  or,  lastly,  there  may  be  no  giant  cells.  The  general  arrangement  of 
parts  in  a  tubercular  gland  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  one  of  the  tubercles  under  a  higher 
power  is  represented  in  Fig.  7.  When  caseation  ensues,  the  leucocytes  are  the  first 
to  disappear,  with  the  various  modifications  of  cell  form  to  which  they  give  rise; 
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then  perish  the  endothelial  elements  and  the  giant  masses.  Lastly,  the  fibrous 
leticulum  disappeai'S  in  the  general  confusion  of  the  change.  If,  as  above  stated,  the 
(riant  cell  is  but  a  coaguliim  that  blots  out,  as  it  were,  by  its  very  substance  the 
reticulum  in  which  it  is  deposited,  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  giant  mass  disappears, 
that  reticulum  should  again  become  apparent.  And  such  is,  indeed,  the  case,  and 
the  reticulum  thus  exposed  will  be  seen  to  be  continuous  by  means  of  the  so-called 
processes  of  the  giant  cell  with  the  adjacent  fibrous  structui'cs.  Such  a  degenerating 
giant  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

The  glands  of  this  class  enlarge  indolently,  and  although  they  may  be  veiy 
numerous,  seldom  attain  individually  any  grea.t  size.  They  remain  freely  movable, 
caseate  slowly,  and  show  little  disposition  to  suppurate  except  in  the  most  advanced 
cases.  On  section  they  somewhat  resemble  the  preceding  set  of  glands,  but  are  less 
deeply  coloured  and  the  cheesy  changes  are  more  diifused. 

The  tubercle,  therefore,  indicates  but  a  stage  or  a  degree  of  the  strumous  process, 
and  that  degree  is  not  always  attained.  Glands  may  become  caseous  before  even 
giant  cells  appear,  or  that  change  may  ensue  after  giant  masses  have  been  noted, 
and  before  any  tubercular  structure  has  been  seen,  and,  lastly,  caseation  may  not 
take  place  until  after  a  distinct  development  of  tubercles  has  been  observed  in  the 
affected  gland. 

General  symptomatology  of  gland  tumours.- — The  features  and  progress  of  glandular 
enlargements  in  scrofula  are  veiy  various,  and  in  the  brief  observations  that  follow 
reference  will  be  chiefly  made  to  tumours  situate  in  the  neck.  The  enlargements  in 
the  cervical  region  are  most  common  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  along  the  course  of 
the  carotid  vessels,  and  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck.  Their  appearance  is 
generally  so  insidious  that  they  are  commonly  discovered  first  by  accident.  Some- 
times only  one  gland  can  be  felt,  while  at  other  times  many  small  glands  are  noticed 
that  have  apparently  appeared  simultaneously.  Both  sides  of  the  neck  are  more 
often  involved  than  one  side,  but  the  affection  is  very  rarely  symmetrical,  and  then, 
possibly,  only  as  a  coincidence.  The  gland  tumours  are  at  first  very  hard,  painless, 
and  freely  movable.  They  increase  in  a  most  irregvilar  manner.  Sometimes  they 
appear  to  grow  rapidly,  at  other  times  they  will  remain  quiescent  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  again,  after  attaining  some  size,  they  may  subside  and  possibly  never 
reappear.  If  they  pi'ogress  they  become  in  time  adherent,  first  to  the  deeper  parts 
and  subsequently  to  the  skin.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  size  or  duration 
of  a  gland  and  its  tendency  to  become  adherent.  A  gland  of  months'  or  even  years' 
duration  may  remain  movable,  while  adhesions  occur  in  other  cases  after  an  affection 
to  be  reckoned  by  weeks.  This  adhesion  is  due  to  an  inflammation  excited  in  the 
soft  parts  around  the  gland,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  peri- adenitis  may 
often  assume  a  serious  magnitude.  Very  often  it  leads  to  suppuration ;  an  abscess 
forms,  and  this,  on  being  opened,  is  found  to  be  situate  without  the  gland,  and  on 
the  pus  being  evacuated,  the  enlarged  gland  can  often  be  observed  apparently  intact 
at  the  bottom  of  the  purulent  cavity.  Such  abscesses  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  collections  of  pus  that  are  situate  within  the  gland  itself.  They 
form  more  quickly,  more  readily  reach  the  surface,  and  are  often  more  extensive  and 
involve  a  larger  area  of  skin.  They  give,  moreover,  an  equal  sense  of  fluctuation  in 
all  parts.  Purulent  collections  within  the  gland  are  much  more  slow  of  progress,  and 
redden  but  a  small  area  of  skin  until  just  before  they  are  ready  to  buist.  The  fluc- 
tuation is  limited,  and  for  a  long  time  is  represented  rather  by  a  softened  spot  in  the 
centre  of  a  mass  of  indurated  tissue.  When  the  gland  tumours  are  numerous,  very 
large  masses  may  be  formed  that  are  matted  together  and  produce  no  inconsiderable 
deformity.  Injurious  effects  may  also  ensue  from  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts. 
The  venous  trunks  are  often  compressed  with  very  obvious  results,  or  dyspnoea  or 
dysphagia  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  larynx  or  gullet,  or  the  former 
condition  may  be  brought  about  by  implication  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 
Cases  are  recorded  of  fatal  asphyxia  from  this  cause.'  A  large  proportion,  perhaps 
the  largest  proportion,  of  gland  enlargements  suppurate  at  some  time  or  another. 
^  See  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  101 , 
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But  upon  this  point  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics.  The 
period  at  which  suppuration  occurs  is  most  uncertain.  Some  glands  of  a  set 
will  suppurate,  others  will  remain  quiescent  and  ultimately,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, disappear.  Glands  that  have  to  a  great  degree  subsided  will  often  inci-ease 
in  size  again  and  rapidly  take  on  purulent  cbanges.  When  gross  suppuration 
is  about  to  occur  the  gland  increases  in  size,  becomes  tender  and  often  painful.  It 
will  be  found  more  adherent  to  the  skin,  which  is  somewhat  reddened  at  one 
spot.  At  that  spot  a  soft  sensation  is  tiven  to  the  touch  or  actual  fluctuation  is  to 
be  detected,  and  before  the  pus  discharges  itself  that  fluctuation  is  usually  very 
apparent.  The  pus  that  escapes  when  an  exit  is  obtained  varies  somewhat  in 
difl^erent  cases.  It  is  usually  rather  thin  and  mixed  with  curdy  matter,  representing 
the  caseous  parts  of  the  gland  that  have  bi-oken  down  en  masse.  It  is  usually  to  be 
thus  distinguished  from  the  thick,  creamy  laudable  pus  that  escapes  from  an  abscess 
in  the  soft  parts  aboiit  a  gland.  Small  purulent  collections  may  exist  in  a  gland  for 
indefinite  periods,  and  show  no  external  evidences  of  their  existence.  But  I  think  it 
may  be  definitely  asserted  that  when  a  glandular  tumour  becomes  very  adherent  it  con- 
tains in  its  inteiior  purulent  collections,  although  these  may  be  small  and  insignificant. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  every  purulent  collection  in  a  gland  should  in  time 
reach  the  surface  and  discharge  itself.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that 
such  collections  may  dry  up  and  the  gland  cease  to  show  active  change.  Oftentimes 
the  gland  becomes  calcareous,  and  it  would  appear  that  at  any  time  before  caseation 
occurs  resolution  is  possible.  The  spontaneous  cure  of  caseous  glands  depends  rather 
upon  chemical  than  upon  pathological  changes  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term.  The 
diseased  structures  wither  and  dry  up,  and  the  mass  becomes  hard  and  inert,  or  under- 
goes a  final  change  by  becoming  calcareous.  Glands  that  have  been  quiescent  for 
long  periods  will  often  take  on  fresh  action  and  rapidly  suppixrate  on  the  patient 
sufiering  in  general  health,  or  on  the  appearance  of  some  fresh  peripheral  irritation. 
In  like  manner  I  have  observed  suppuration  to  occur  in  glands  long  quiescent  when 
a  contemporary  strumous  affection  elsevv^here  had  undergone  cure. 

Sometimes  the  gland  abscess,  after  discharging  for  a  variable  period,  heals  kindly, 
but  often  a  troublesome  sinus  is  left  that  obstinately  resists  treatment.  One  of  the 
worst  and  one  of  the  least  rare  consequences  is  an  undermined  condition  of  the  skin 
which  leads  to  much  trouble.  The  undermined  integument  is  purplish,  thinned  and 
evidently  ill  nourished.  It  may  give  way  in  part,  leaving  a  scrofulous  ulcer  with 
imdermined  edges,  or  it  may  undergo  perforation  in  more  spots  than  one,  and  so 
produce  a  series  of  most  intractable  sinuses.  When  healing  has  occurred  after  any  of 
these  conditions,  very  conspicuous  scai's  are  apt  to  be  left  in  the  integuments.  These 
cicatrices  are  often  adherent  to  the  deeper  parts,  and  therefore  depressed.  At  other 
times  they  present  ridges  or  bars  of  scar  tissue,  or  little  nipple-like  processes  that 
project  conspicuously  from  the  siu^face.  These  cicatrices  often  retain  for  a  long 
period  a  somewhat  purplish  colour,  and  even  when  they  have  returned  more  or  less 
to  the  normal  tint  of  the  adjacent  sl^in,  they  are  still  apt  to  assume  a  reddish  and 
congested  aspect  on  any  exposure  of  the  part  to  cold. 

Treatment.  General  measures.  —  The  general  treatment  of  scrofulous  patients  is 
founded  upon  very  simple  bases,  and  in  the  first  instance  consists  essentially  in 
p'acing  the  patient  under  the  most  favourable  hygienic  conditions  that  are  possible. 
In  cases  of  acquired  scrofula  this  is  indeed  the  principal  indication,  and  in  detail  the 
chief  factors  of  such  treatment  consist  in  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  a  wholesome 
and  judicious  diet,  proper  clothing,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  outdoor  exercise. 
Sea  air  and  sea  bathing  are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
scrofulous,'  especially  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  acquired  forms  of  the  disease, 
or  who  have  been  brought  up  in  large  towns  and  have  experienced  all  the  evils  of 
close  confinement  and  the  other  unhealthy  surroundings  of  life  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
a  great  city.  Cases,  however,  are  often  met  with  that  appear  to  be  rendered  worse 
rather  than  improved  by  residence  at  the  sea-side.     Such  instances  include  certain 

1  See  Rapport  sur  les  Reaultnts  obtevus  clans  le  Traitement  des  JEnfanfs  Scrofuleux  a 
VHapital  de  Berck-sur-mer.     By  Dr,  Bergeron.     Paris,  i86G. 
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patients  who  exhibit  a  strong  phthisical  tendency,  many  cases  of  eczema,  and  an 
example,  hei'e  and  there,  of  lupus.  Many  elaborate  instructions  have  been  fi'amed 
as  to  the  proper  use  of  sea  baths  and  sea  bathing  in  scrofulous  affections,  but  such 
instructions  amount  merely  to  an  expression  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  an 
observance  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  medical  practice.'  With  regard  to 
medicinal  treatment,  mc^st  of  the  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  therapeutics  of  scrofula.  The  drugs,  how- 
ever that  would  now  appear  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
are  cod-liver  oil,  simple  tonics,  and  some  preparation  of  iodine  and  iron.  Before 
any  prolonged  medicinal  treatment  is  commenced,  and  especially  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  cod-liver  oil  is  advised,  it  is  important  that  the  digestive  organs  should  be 
in  a  healthy  condition.  If  there  be  any  evidence  of  intestinal  disturbance,  it  is  best 
met  by  an  occasional  aperient  of  calomel  and  the  administration  of  a  mixture  of  soda 
and  rhubarb  with  cinchona  or  some  other  vegetable  bitter. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofula,  Mr.  Savory  observes  :  '  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  the  oil  are  very  general  throughout  the  body  ....  but  that  the  best 
effects  may  be  obtained  from  its  use,  it  must  be  taken  for  a  very  long  time.  Want 
of  perseverance  here  is  attended  with  its  usual  result — disappointment.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  days  only,  but  often  of  months,  or  even  years.  It  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  an  article  of  diet  rather  than  as  a  medicine,  and  usually,  after  a  while, 
the  dislike  to  it  ceases.  A  table-spoonful  may  le  considered  a  full  dose  for  an  adult ; 
but  this  quantity  should  be  gradually  arrived  at,  commencing  with  a  teaspoonful. 
It  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  immediately  after  a  meal ;  for  at  that 
time  it  is  least  likely  to  create  nausea,  and,  moreover,  it  does  not  then  interfere  with 
the  appetite.  It  may  be  taken  upon  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  fluid,  such  as  a 
little  wine  or  a  bitter  infusion.  When  the  stomach  is  weak,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  nausea,  a  solution  containing  the  fortieth  or  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia, 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  often  proves  a  most  useful  vehicle.  This  I  first  learned 
from  Dr.  Williams.  Some  people,  and  especially  children,  can  take  the  oil  alone 
without  any  discomfort.  Again,  some  persons  can  take  it  for  any  length  of  time 
with  impunity ;  but  in  the  majority,  after  a  while,  it  is  apt  to  create  nausea,  and 
produce  other  svmptoms  called  bilious.  I  think  the  best  way  of  avoiding  this  is  to 
suspend  its  administration  for  a  day  or  two,  now  and  then,  and  if  necessary,  at  that 
time  to  give  an  aperient.  Of  course  it  is  much  less  likely  to  disagree  when  the 
digestion  is  good,  and  it  can  be  taken  much  more  comfortably  by  those  who  are  able 
at  the  same  time  to  use  exercise.  As  might  be  expected  from  its  composition,  it  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  taken  in  larger  quantities,  and  for  a  longer  period,  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather. 

'  Probably  the  lightest  and  clearest  oil  is  the  best.  It  has  never  been  shown  that 
the  darker  oils  possess  any  additional  advantage,  and  they  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
borne.  In  cold  weather  the  oil  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  it  is  taken,  for  it 
is  thus  rendered  less  tenacious  and  is  more  readily  swallowed.'  ^  In  the  case  of 
children  who  cannot  tolerate  the  medicine  a  fatty  diet  may  be  recommended  M'ith 
advantage.  With  regard  to  preparations  of  iron,  the  saccharated  carbonate,  the 
lactate,  and  dialysed  iron  will  be  found  among  the  best  for  children,  and  much  bene- 
fit often  attends  the  use  of  the  compound  syrup  of  phosphate  of  ii'on.  I  think  the 
drug,  however,  that  may  be  most  strongly  recommended  is  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  a  drug  that  has  now  had  extended  use  and  has  proved  most  efficacious.  In 
many  cases  quinine  is  of  advantage,  especially  when  the  appetite  is  defective  or  there 
is  much  suppuration.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  use  of  certain  mineral  waters 
that  have  fi'om  time  to  time  been  I'ecommended  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
attended  with  any  very  decided  benefit. 

Treatment  of  the  glandular  enlargements. — This  may  be  conveniently  considered 
under  the  heads.  Medical  Treatment  and  Operative  Measures. 

In  all  cases  of  gland   disease  the  general  principles  of  treatment  just  briefly 
alluded  to  should  be  carried  out,  and  then  the  fii'st  special  irdication  is  to  search  for 
^  For  details  see  Peligny's  Monograph.  ^  Loc.  cit.  p.  375. 
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and  if  possible  remove,  any  peripheral  disorders  that  may  have  caused,  or  be  still 
maintaining,  the  glandular  mischief.  It  is  useless  to  apply  paints  or  ointments  to 
cervical  enlargements  while  ulcers  i-emain  unhealed  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx,  or 
while  carious  teeth  are  setting  up  constant  irritation,  or  while  an  ophthalmia  or  an 
ozcena  is  persistently  disturbing  the  lymphatic  radicles  of  the  part.  If  any  lesions  of 
the  periphery  can  be  detected,  they  should  first  be  treated  ;  especially,  I  think,  is  the 
removal  of  enlarged  tonsils  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  a  most 
frequent  and  abiding  source  of  glandular  enlargements. 

Presuming  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  suppuration,  and  that  the  glands  are  not 
unduly  tender,  an  application  of  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  lead  will  often  have  an 
excellent  effect.  I  have  tried  a  very  large  number  of  external  applications,  and  feel 
convinced  that  this  preparation  is  the  most  reliable.  It  should  not  be  merely 
smeared  over  the  skin,  but  gently  rubbed  in  for  some  five  minutes  night  and  morn- 
ing, taking  care  that  its  use  is  immediately  discontinued  when  the  skin  becomes  in 
any  way  tender. 

Iodine  paint  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  these  cases,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it 
often  does  more  harm  than  good,  by  adding  a  fresh  irritation  to  the  lymphatics  of  the 
surface.  It  is  indeed  applicable  to  only  a  few  cases — to  cases  where  the  process  is 
extremely  chronic  and  indolent,  and  where  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  any  inflam- 
matory symptoms.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  discarded  for  the  oint- 
ment just  alluded  to,  and  certainly  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  iodine  has 
been  used  is  to  be  condemned. 

With  regard  to  the  operative  measures  applicable  to  strumous  gland  aftections,  I 
think  that  we  may  at  once  exclude  two  methods  of  treatment,  that  viz.  of  crushing 
the  gland  by  pressure  through  the  uninjured  skin,  and  the  practice  of  breaking  up 
the  diseased  body  by  a  needle  introduced  subcutaneously.  To  these  discarded 
methods  may  perhaps  be  added  that  of  injecting  various  fluids  into  the  substance  of 
the  gland.  This  treatment  has  been  largely  made  use  of,  and  much  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  in  selecting  materials  for  injection,  but  the  advantages  of  the  practice 
do  not  appear  to  be  either  great  or  certain. 

The  three  operative  measures  at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeon  are  excision,  scoop- 
ing, and  puncture  with  the  cautery.  Before  discussing  the  methods  in  detail,  it  may 
be  asked  upon  what  grovmds  is  0])eration  of  any  kind  justifiable  in  the  present 
instances  1  There  is  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  these  gland  affections  spread 
locally ;  that  one  gland  can,  as  it  were,  infect  its  neighbour ;  and  that  the  morbid 
process  may  proceed  along  a  whole  chain  of  glands,  independent  of  any  fresh  or 
abiding  source  of  peripheral  irritation.  Then,  again,  the  natui-al  process  of  cure  in 
many  of  these  cases  is  very  slow  and  tedious,  often  involving  much  suppuration  and 
acting  very  injuriously  upon  the  general  health.  Moreover  the  scars  left  after  spon- 
taneous cure  are  often  unsightly  and  extensive.  There  are  many  reasons,  therefore, 
for  cutting  short  the  diseased  action,  and  for  relieving  the  patient  of  a  malady  that 
may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  may  in  time  assume  very  grave  proportions. 
To  these  circumstances  may  also  be  added  those  in  which  asphyxia  is  threatened  by 
pressure,  or  where  less  serious,  but  still  most  inconvenient,  results  accrue  from  the 
compression  exercised  by  large  gland  tumours.  It  may  be  argued  from  what  has 
been  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  that  the  removal  of  gland  tumours  in  the 
neck  may  lead  to  a  development  of  some  other  scrofulous  malady  elsewhere ;  but, 
however  it  opposes  any  theory  upon  the  subject,  the  fact  remains  that  this  un- 
fortunate complication  is  at  least  extremely  rare,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  any 
instance,  reported  or  otherwise,  where  it  has  been  observed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  operative  measures  are  not  applicable  to  all  strumous  gland  enlargements, 
but  only  to  certain  cases,  and  these  instances  moreover  are  among  the  more  favour- 
able examples  of  scrofulous  disease. 

Excision  is  only  applicable  to  cases  where  the  tumours  are  freply  movable  and 
is  an  operation  of  very  limited  usefulness.  Speaking  of  this  operation,  Mr.  Savory 
remarks  : ' — '  Enlarged  .absorbent  glands,  espec'ally  in  the  neck,  are  very  deceptive. 

^  Loo.  cit.  p.  .370. 
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When  examined  throiigli  the  integuments,  the  mass  may  appear  to  be  well  defined, 
isolated,  entirely  snperficial,  and  freely  movable  npon  the  subjacent  parts ;  but  when 
exposed  in  an  opei-ation,  a  small  portion  of  it  pei-haps  is  found  to  creep  under  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  or  into  some  deeper  portion  of  the  neck.  This  leads  to,  and 
is  connected  with,  another  gland,  also  enlai-ged  and  diseased,  but  which  lay  too  deep 
for  detection  before  it  was  exposed.  This,  of  course,  must  not  be  left ;  but  the 
attempt  to  remove  it  discovers  that  it  is  in  the  same  way  connected  with  several 
others  affected  like  itself;  and  so  the  surgeon  finds  himself  at  the  commencement  of 
the  chain  of  glands  very  appropriately  called  "  concatenatse,"  and  what  is  worse,  in 
the  midst  of  structures  which  prudence  declines  to  dissect.  So  the  operation  must 
be  completed  with  this  A^ei-y  unpleasant  result — a  small  part  of  the  disease  removed, 
and  the  greater  portion  left  behind.'  Many  glands  are  moreover  thus  removed  that 
r.iight  do  well  if  left  alone.  The  best  cases  for  the  practice  of  excision  are  these — 
First,  cases  where  there  is  only  one,  or  perhaps  only  one  or  two,  good-sized  and  con- 
spicuous glands  that  are  of  long  standing,  and  have  resisted  all  ti-eatment  and  yet 
remain  freely  movable.  Secondly,  cases  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  indolent 
gland  tumours,  that  have  resisted  all  treatment,  and  are  gradually  but  certainly 
increasing  both  in  size  and  number.  These  glands  should  be  quite  movable,  and 
present  no  inflammatory  evidences  of  any  kind.  The  most  favourable  instances  are 
met  with  in  the  axilla,  and  from  this  part  I  have  seen  on  several  occasions  an 
immense  number  of  gland  tumours  shelled  out  with  excellent  results.  Such  glands 
are  generally  of  the  kind  referred  to  the  third  class  in  the  aii-angement  I  have  given 
above,  and  are  apt  to  give  much  trouble  if  left.  The  treatment  by  scooping  consists 
in  making  a  small  incision  into  a  gland  axid  then  scooping  out  the  contents  by 
means  of  a  Yolkmann's  spoon.  This  treatment  answers  well  in  fair-sized  or  large 
glands  that  are  distinctly  adherent  and  are  becoming  soft  in  places  or  are  tender  to 
the  touch.  Such  glands  should  form  prominent  tumours,  should  be  of  long  standing, 
and  are  particularly  suitable  for  this  treatment  if  some  of  them  have  already  suppu- 
rated. The  contents  of  such  glands  are  soft  and  caseous,  and  usually  in  part  puru- 
lent. They  are,  therefore,  easily  removed,  while  the  thickened  capsule  limits  the 
action  of  the  spoon  to  the  gland  attacked.  This  method  is,  however,  apt  to  be 
followed  by  troublesome  sinuses  and  by  undermining  of  the  skin,  evil  results  that  can 
to  a  certain  extent  be  avoided  by  operating  with  antiseptic  piecautions  and  adopting 
the  Listerian  dressing. 

The  treatment  by  the  cautery  is,  I  think,  available  for  a  much  more  extensive 
series  of  cases  than  are  either  of  the  methods  just  mentioned.  I  have  tried  this  plan 
of  treatment  in  some  twenty  cases,  and  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  the  results. 
I  use  a  fine  point  of  the  thermo-cautery  about  the  size  of  a  No.  7  catheter.  This, 
>)eing  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat,  is  thrust  through  the  skin  into  the  substance  of 
the  gland,  and  is  passed  in  several  directions  thi'ough  the  gland  tissue  before  it  is 
withdrawn.  If  there  are  any  purulent  collections  in  the  tumour,  they  have  free  exit. 
The  hole  formed  by  the  cautery  remains  patent  for  some  time,  and  allows  any 
broken-down  tissue  to  be  discharged.  As  a  rule,  very  little  reaction  follows.  In 
many  cases  scarcely  any  discharge  follows  the  application  of  the  cautery  point,  but 
the  gland  in  a  few  days  begins  to  shrink  and  very  commonly  ceases  to  give  any 
more  trouble.  In  only  one  instance  out  of  some  twenty  did  the  skin  become  under- 
mined. This  procedure  is  applicable  to  almost  any  glands  that  have  attained  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  answers  admirably  in  the  case  of  large  adherent  lobulated 
masses.     It  is  not  applicable  to  gland  tu^nours  that  are  still  freely  movable. 

Space  will  only  permit  of  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  gland  abscesses. 
I  would  strongly  maintain  that  these  abscesses  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
sence of  pus  is  evident.  As  to  the  mode  of  opening,  there  is  none  that  can  compare  to 
a  simple  small  puncture  with  the  thermo-cautery  point.  The  pus  should  be  allowed 
to  ran  out  quietly,  and  on  no  account  should  the  abscess  be  squeezed  or  in  other 
ways  meddled  with.  This  procedure  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  a  small  punc- 
ture and  sub-sequent  drainage,  and  to  that  of  evacuation  of  the  pi7S  by  seton.  Free 
incision  is  to  be  condemned.     It  very  commonly  leads  to  an  undermined  condition  of 
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the  skin  and  other  troubles.  If  the  opening  formed  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating 
the  abscess  shows  any  disposition  to  take  on  unhealthy  action,  the  part  must  be  kept 
at  rest,  and  in  the  case  of  cervical  abscesses  I  use  a  simple  stock  of  gutta-percha  that 
has  its  fixed  points  at  the  jaw  and  occiput  above,  and  at  the  sternum  and  shoulders 
below.  If  this  stock  be  well  applied,  children  can  wear  it  for  weeks  without  in- 
convenience. The  rapid  healing  of  old  abscesses  and  sinuses  about  the  neck  so  soon 
as  the  part  is  kept  from  movenient  is  often  very  striking,  and  since  I  have  made  use 
of  this  stock  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the  most 
intractable  sores  have  healed.  In  cases  of  very  extensive  disease,  when  there  is  much 
suppuration  about  the  neck  and  many  sinuses  in  the  skin,  the  stock  may  be  in- 
applicable, as  it  might  press  upon  inflamed  parts  and  be  for  other  reasons  unsuitable. 
In  such  instances  an  apparatus  may  be  used  similar  to  that  employed  for  fixing  the 
head  in  cases  of  cervical  spine  disease.  This  measure  may  appear  out  of  proportion 
to  the  needs  of  the  case,  but  extensive  sinuses  and  suppurations  about  the  neck 
are  grave  troubles,  and  the  most  important  element  in  their  cure  is  absolute  rest. 

Frederick  Treves. 
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Plate  L 

Fig.  1. — Two  cortical  follicles  from  a  gland  somewhat  actively  affected,  showing  the  first 
change  in  the  scrofulous  process,  viz  the  appearance  of  iutlaminatory  foci  in  the  midst  of  the 
gland  tissue.  The  afiected  districts  are  seen  to  be  more  lightly  stained  and  to  he  made 
up  of  varied  cell-elements,  many  of  which  are  of  large  size.  In  the  left-hand  follicle  three  capil- 
laries are  to  be  seen.  The  sinuses  are  distinct.  The  inner  stratum  of  the  capsule  '  a  '  and  the 
traheculse  '  6'  are  becoming  infiltrated.     (Ilnrtnack,  oc.  iii.  obj.  4.) 

Fig.  2. — A  small  portion  of  one  of  these  inflamed  districts  from  another  part  of  the  same 
gland.  It  shows  the  cellular  character  of  the  exudation,  the  active  division  of  the  cells,  and 
the  large  eel -elements  of  Rindfleisch.  All  gradations  can  be  observed  between  tliese  latter 
cells  and  the  lymph  corpuscles.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  8.) 

Fig.  3. — General  view  of  part  of  a  gland  well  advanced  in  the  scrofulous  change.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  the  giand-capsule  is  seen.  This  drawing  shows  the  general  outline 
and  arrangement  of  the  '  opaque  districts'  or  '  dots  strumeaux.'  In  some  of  the  opaque 
districts  a  giant  cell  is  to  he  seen.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  2.) 

Plate  IL 

Fig.  4. — Four  giant  cells '  6,' '  c,' '  rf,"e,'  from  near  the  edge  of  acaseous  patch  in  a  strumous 
gland.  These  are  situated  in,  or,  at  least,  about  a  lymph  sinus,  the  trahecula  supporting 
which  can  be  seen  much  altered  by  inflammatory  cell-prolileration.  Here  and  there  the 
remains  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  sinuses  can  he  seen.  The  giant  mass  '  e '  is  veiy 
suggestive  of  a  lymph  coagulum  containing  a  crowd  of  cell  bodies.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  9.) 

Plate   HI. 

Fig.  6.— General  arrangement  of  tubercles  in  a  scrofulous  gland  under  a  low  power.  The 
tubercular  districts  are  degenerating.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  '2.) 

Fig.  7.— A  tubercle  from  a  scrofulous  gland.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  5.) 

Fig.  8. — A  degenerating  giant  cell  irom  near  the  edge  of  a  caseous  patch  in  a  strumous 
gland.  As  the  mass  decays  the  reticidum  in  which  the  so-called  cell  had  been  deposited 
again  becomes  evident.  At  one  or  two  points  this  reticulum  can  be  seen  to  be  continuous 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  tissue.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  9.) 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  5. — Edge  of  a  caseous  patch  in  a  strumous  gland  with  degenerating  giant  cell.  (Oc.  iii. 
obj.  8.) 

Fig.  9rtr.~-From  a  section  of  apiece  of  chronically  inflfimed  connective  tissue  about  a  knee 
joint,  showing  a  giant  cell— identical  with  those  met  with  in  scrofulous  glands — situated 
within  the  lumen  of  a  lymphatic  vessel.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  8.) 

Fig.  9  6.— From  the  same  section  as  the  preceding  ligure.  Within  the  lumen  of  a  lymph 
vessel  (whose  endothelial  lining  is  disturbed)  is  a  homogeneous  mass  identical,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  lymph  coagulum,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  basis  substance  of  a  giant  cell. 
(Oc.  iii.  obj.  O.j 

Fig.  10.— Giant  cells  from  the  edge  of  a  patch  of  lupus  non  exedens,  to  show  their  identity 
with  tiio.se  in  the  glands.     (Oc.  iii.  obj.  8.) 
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HYSTEEIA.' 

HYSTERIA  in  its  simpler  forms  is  unmistakable,  but  it  frequently  occurs 
strangely  disguised,  and  its  essential  features  concealed  in  the  garb  of  some 
other  disease  whose  characters  it  assumes  and  whose  symptoms  it  mimics.  This  it  is 
which  specially  gives  interest  and  importance  to  hysteria  ;  which  so  often  renders  it 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  sometimes  masking  by  its  pro- 
minent syuTptoms  the  existence  of  a  graver  malady,  but  far  more  frequently  by  the 
similarity  of  its  symptoms  leading  to  the  opposite  erior  of  mistaking  a  simulated  for 
a  real  disease. 

The  common  hysterical  fit  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  However  much  it  may 
vary  in  duration  and  severity,  its  general  characters  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  well 
known,  whether  it  consists  merely  in  a  violent  and  uncontrolled  display  of  emotion 
or  appear  fully  developed.  The  deep  and  hurried  inspirations  at  the  commencement, 
followed  by  occasional  sighs  or  sobs  or  screams — the  sense  of  choking,  leading  to 
agitated  movements  of  the  hands  about  the  neck,  as  if  to  remove  some  oppression 
there — the  irregular  muscular  movements  generally,  such  as  struggling  like  a  person 
contending,  beating  the  breast,  or  tearing  the  hair — the  withdrawal,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  the  power  to  balance  and  sustain  the  body — and  with  all  this,  seldom 
loss  of  consciousness,  although  sometimes  sensorial  disturbance — the  flushed,  but 
calm  and  not  distorted,  countenance — the  closed  and  perhaps  trembling  lid,  with 
the  eye  bright  and  natural  beneath — the  hot  skin,  excited  circulation,  vehement 
action  of  the  heart,  which,  however,  subsides  as  the  fit  declines — the  whole  terminat- 
ing either  in  violent  laughter,  with  a  copious  seci'etion  of  pale  urine,  or  in  teais,  or 
in  a  combination  of  the  two,  or  in  sleep  more  or  less  profound — these  symptoms  are 
not  to  be  misinterpreted.  By  the  consciousness  not  being  wholly  lost,  especially  at 
the  commencement;  by  the  absence  of  well-marked  and  decided  convulsions,  limited 
to  one  side  or  to  some  portion  of  the  body,  the  muscular  movements  being  rather 
struggling  and  capricious  ;  by  the  absence  of  all  lividity,  particularly  of  the  face,  and 
distortion  of  the  countenance;  in  a  word,  by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  impeded 
respiration,  which  on  the  contrary  is  deep  and  sighing ;  and,  finally,  by  the  subjects  of 
the  attack  being  almost  always  Avomen  at  that  period  of  their  lives  when  the  uteiine 
functions  are  active,  the  hysterical  fit  is  distinguished  from  every  other.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  fit  may  vary  from  a  few  minvites  to  several  hours.  Occasionally  such 
paroxysms  svicceed  each  other  at  frequent  intervals,  the  person  remaining  in  the 
meanwhile  in  a  di'owsy  state.  In  this  way  the  attack  may  be  extended  over  some 
days.  In  its  slight  and  ti'ansient  forms  many  of  these  symptoms  do  not  appear.  A 
very  common  variety  is  limited  to  what  is  termed  the  globvis  hystei-icus.  A  sense  of 
uneasiness  or  discomfort  is  felt  in  some  portion  of  the  abdomen,  usually  in  one  of  the 
iliac  regions — and  it  is  .said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  left — as  of  a  ball  or  some 
solid  body.  This  is  described  as  rolling  about,  and  then  rising  upward  until  it 
reaches  the  throat,  when  a  sudden  and  alarming  sensation  of  choking  is  experienced, 

^  I  have  left  the  old  name.  It  is  no  doubt  erroneous,  if  it  be  held  to  imply  that  the  dis- 
ease ia  always  conuected  with  the  uterine  tuuctions  in  women.  It  is,  of  course,  etymo- 
logically  absurd  as  applied  to  males.  .Sir  J.  Paget  has  powerfully  set  forth  the  many 
objections  to  the  term  Hysteria;  and  proposes  to  substitute  'nervous  mimicry,'  or  'neuiomi- 
mesis;'  and  in  private  practice,  the  medical  attendant  otten  avoids  the  odious  term 
'  hysteria,'  and  uses  some  term  analogous  to  !Sir  J.  Paget's.  But  while  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  objectionable  nature  of  the  word,  I  fear  it  has  become  too  deeply  rooted  both  at  home 
and  abroad  to  be  cliangpd. — T.  11. 
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but  often  attended  with  frequent  attempts  to  swallow.     This  usually  ends  in    a 
similar  manner  to  the  more  fully  developed  attack. 

Although  the  characters  previously  enumerated,  when  fairly  developed,  are 
peculiar,  and  sufficiently  distinguish  the  hysterical  from  all  other  fits — for  instance, 
from  epilepsy,  both  by  positive  and  negative  symptoms — yet  it  occasionally  happens 
that  cases  occur  presenting  features  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  these  for  the  most  part  widely-separated  aflfections  '  Many  of  the  symptoms 
of  hysteria  may  be  united  with  others  which  are  ominous  of  epilepsy.  This  is  what 
might  be  naturally  expected.  Ifc  is  only  one  instance  out  of  so  many  in  which 
diseases  distinct  enough  in  their  typical  forms  are  prone  to  blend  with  others  which 
trespass  on  their  confines. 

Perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  neglect  of  the  study  of  hysteria  is  the  general 
accepted  fact  that  its  attacks  are  hardly  ever  of  a  dangerous  character.  This,  how- 
ever, requires  some  qualification.  Certainly  death,  either  as  a  direct  or  indirect 
result,  is  exceedingly  rare,  although  it  appears  that  even  this  fatal  effect  has  been  in- 
duced in  some  instances  by  exhaustion.  But  an  evil  woi^se  than  death  occasionally 
waits  upon  hysteria.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  mind  rather  than  the 
body  may  at  length  succumb  to  violent  and  oft-repeated  attacks.  The  mental 
faculties  being  thus  weakened  and  disordered,  hysteria  sometimes  leads  to  insanity. 

To  enumerate  all  the  diseases  which  are  liable  to  be  simulated  by  hysteria  would 
be  to  furnish  an  almost  complete  nosological  table.  '  This  disease,'  Sydenham  wrote, 
'  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  frequency  than  for  the  numerous  forms  under  which 
it  appears  resembling  most  of  the  distempers  wherewith  mankind  are  afflicted.  For 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  be  seated,  it  immediately  produces  such  symptoms  as 
are  peculiar  thereto.'  Leaving  out  of  consideration  here  those  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  physician,  such  as  peritonitis  and  paralysis,  we  may  glance  at  the  more  pro- 
minent ones,  the  care  of  which  devolves  upon  the  surgeon.  These  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  others. 

Disease  of  the  sjnne. — A  young  woman  will  complain  of  pain  in  the  back,  with 
weakness  of,  and  perhaps  pain  in,  the  lower  extremities.  Often  there  is  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  some  portion  of  the  trunk,  with  occasional  spasms.  There  may  be 
even  paralysis,  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine.  When  the  spine 
is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  acutely  tender.  A  more  careful  examination,  how- 
ever, will  probably  discover  that  the  pain  is  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  spine, 
but  extends  to  different  regions,  and  is  inclined  to  vary  in  position.  Moreover  the 
tenderness  is  excessive  and  superficial,  so  that  the  patient  flinches  and  complains 
more  when  the  skin  is  pinched  than  when  the  vertebrae  are  pressed.  Then,  although 
the  disease  may  have  existed  some  time,  there  is  no  corresponding  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  normal  condition  of  the  body  is  maintained.  There  is  no  wasting  ; 
no  defect  of  nutrition.  All  this  occurring  in  a  young  woman,  in  whom  probably  the 
circulation  is  weak,  with  some  disorder  of  the  uterine  or  other  functions,  stamps  the 
disease  as  hysterical. 

Disease  of  the  joints. — A  girl  will  complain  of  severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the 
knee.  The  joint  is  fixed  and  immovable,  and  any  attempt  to  move  it  elicits  loud 
cries.  But  the  tenderness,  as  in  the  last  case,  is  excessive  and  superficial,  so  that 
she  complains  more  when  the  skin  is  touched  than  when  the  heel  is  pressed  upwards. 
There  is  frequently,  too,  a  tendency  to  spasm  ;  but  this  is  different  from  the  painful 
and  involuntary  startings  of  the  limb  at  night  in  the  real  disease.  Often  also  the 
leg  is  fixed  in  the  extended  position,  whereas  in  real  disease  of  the  joint  it  is 
usually  bent.  However,  to  this  rule  there  are  abundant  exceptions.  The  joint 
does  not  undergo  any  material  alteration  in  size  and  shape,  although  there  is  oft<^n 
some  degree  of  fulness — a  puffy  swelling.     In  some  cases  the  enlargement  may  be 

^  The  justice  of  this  observation  will  more  clearly  appear  to  tlie  reader  Avho  peruses  M. 
Charcot's  most  interesting  lecture  on  '  Hystero-epilepsy  '  (Lect.  xiii.  New  Syd.  Soc.  Trans.), 
where  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  hysterial  and  true  epilepsy,  and  their  apparent 
mixture  in  some  cases  and  genuine  coincidence  in  others,  are  treated  wich  the  hand  of  a 
master. 
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considerable ;  but  when  this  occurs,  it  is  due  to  some  local  applications  Avhich  have 
been  previously  employed.  The  joint,  and  indeed  the  whole  limb,  is  very  subject  to 
frequent  variations  of  temperature.  '  Thus,  in  the  morning  the  limb  may  be  cold,  and 
of  a  pale  or  purple  colour,  as  if  there  were  scarcely  any  circulation  of  blood  in  it ;  while 
towards  the  afternoon  it  becomes  warm,  and  in  the  evening  is  actually  hot  to  the 
touch,  with  the  vessels  turgid  and  the  skin  shining.'  Moreover,  there  is  always  a 
sense  of  weakness  in  the  limb,  which,  after  a  while,  is  partially  due  to  the  condition 
of  the  muscles  consequent  on  their  inaction.  Then  there  is  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms.  Although  the  sleep  may  be  disturbed,  and  the  patient  watchful, 
there  is  not  that  almost  entii-e  absence  of  it  which  is  so  serious  a  feature  in  destruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  joint.  There  is  here  a  sufficient  proportion  of  sleep  for  the 
necessities  of  the  system.  All  this  having  existed  without  any  mateiial  alteration 
for  some  time,  with  pei'haps  evidence  of  general  debility  or  some  local  disturbance, 
proves  the  affection  to  be  hysterical.  These  affections  of  the  joints  sometimes 
terminate  in  remarkably  sudden  recovei-y. 

Disease  of  the  mammary  gland. — The  breast  of  a  young  woman  is  very  painful 
and  tender,  and  there  is  probably  an  unnatural  fulness  and  tension  of  the  entire 
gland,  obvious  when  contrasted  with  the  opposite  one.  The  skin  may  have  a  glossy 
aspect,  but  the  surface  is  very  pale ;  or  perhaps  here  and  there  ill-defined  portions 
of  the  gland  appear  somewhat  more  indurated  than  the  rest.  These  symptoms, 
especiall}'  the  last  mentioned,  are  very  much  aggravated  by  repeated  handling,  to 
which,  unfortunately  in  these  cases,  the  breast  is  continually  subjected,  so  that  often 
the  suspicion  of  some  tumour  is  excited,  by  which  matters  are  made  infinitely  worse, 
inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  repeated  and  prolonged  examination.  In  these  cases  the 
true  diagnosis  is  usually  confirmed  by  the  condition  and  history  of  the  patient. 
Thei-e  is  commonly  clear  evidence  of  a  feeble  circulation  and  general  debility,  very 
frequently  associated  with  some  irregularity  or  other  disorder  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions.    Often,  too,  there  have  been  previously  some  decided  symptoms  of  hysteria. 

Retention  of  urine. — A  patient  declares  that  she  is  unable  to  void  her  urine ; 
that  she  has  no  power  over  her  bladder.  The  bladder  may  be  distended  even  to  an 
abnormal  extent,  and  yet  the  urine  is  retained.  The  absence  of  all  local  causes  ;  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  urine;  and  the  character  and  history  of  the  patient, 
generally  remove  all  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  bladder  be  artificially 
relieved,  the  evil  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  On  the  other  hand,  continued  reten- 
tion may  lead  to  chronic  inflammation  or  paralysis.  These  untoward  results  are, 
however,  comparatively  very  rare.  The  patient,  if  left  to  her  own  resources,  usually 
discovers  before  very  long  that  the  power  has  returned. 

Local  pain. — Pains  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  severity  affecting  any  and,  in  suc- 
cession, every  part  of  the  body  are  common  enough  in  hysteria.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  familiai'ly  recognised  has  been  called  davits  hystericus.  This  is  a  pain  in 
some  one  point  of  the  head,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  supposed  effect  of  driving  a 
nail  into  the  part ;  hence  the  name.  Its  usual  seat  is  immediately  above  one  eyebrow. 
It  is  frequently  more  or  less  intermittent,  and  sometimes  when  the  paroxysms  occur 
at  regular  intervals,  it  closely  imitates  the  affection  called  brow-ague.  Another  very 
common  seat  of  pain  is  the  side  below  the  mamma,  usually  the  left.  It  is  generally 
accompanied  with  acute  tenderness,  so  that  the  person  is  unable  to  lie  upon  it.  It 
is  sometimes  described  as  a  stitch  in  the  side.  It  is  often  remarkably  persistent. 
Complaint  of  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region  is  very  common.  In  fact,  '  the  processes 
of  ordinary  life,  which  in  health  are  unfelt,  are  sensible  and  sometimes  painfully  so, 
to  the  hysterical  patient.'  The  character  of  the  patient  and  her  history  generally 
declare  the  nature  of  the  case.  These  and  various  other  pains,  more  especially  those 
in  the  head,  are  commonly  described  as  amounting  to  excessive  agony,  and  the 
subjects  of  them  are  very  seldom  at  any  loss  in  their  description.  Their  imagination 
usually  furnishes  abundant  similes  and  illustrations.  It  is  not  uncommon  after  a 
time  to  perceive  in  the  part  complained  of  a  full  and  puffy  condition  of  the  integu- 
ments, accompanied  with  increased  heat  and  perhaps  some  trifling  vascularity.     This 
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immediately  leads  to  the  suspicion  of  abscess,  and  that  after  all  the  diagnosis  was 
wrong.  In  truth,  many  of  these  cases  are  for  a  while  exceedingly  perplexing,  and 
sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  establish  at  once  a  clear  and  satisfactory  diagnosis. 
Chronic  abscesses  are  often  very  insidious  in  their  yjrogress,  and,  at  their  commence- 
inent  especially,  most  obscure.  On  the  other  hand,  these  local  hysterical  affections 
sometimes  occur  in  those  in  whom  they  would  be  least  expected  to  arise ;  in  whom, 
perhaps,  no  other  evidence  of  hysteria  is,  for  the  time,  apparent.  The  diagnosis  of 
these  pains  is  sometimes  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  may  have 
supervened  upon  some  injury,  which  perhaps  was  trivial,  but  which  may  be 
described  as  severe. 

But,  instead  of  being  thus  unduly  exalted,  the  natural  sensibility  of  a  part  may 
be  variously  perverted  or  completely  lost  sometimes  in  one  half  of  the  body.^  And 
tl-'e^e  disorders  are  not  limited  to  ordinary  sensations,  but  affect  the  special  senses 
also. 

Inequality  and  local  variation  in  temperature  are  not  imcommon. 

And  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  affections  of  voluntary  motion. 
Every  variety  occurs,  from  violent  convulsion  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  a  limb  or 
muscle  to  complete  paralysis.  And  often  two  or  even  more  of  these  disorders 
co-exist,  so  that  it  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  innumerable  forms  and 
varieties  of  local  hysterical  affections. 

Diag7iosis. — It  may  be  well  to  review  for  a  moment  the  chief  points  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  affections. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  is  generally  a  young  woman,  in  whom,  perhaps,  the 
functions  of  the  uterus  or  of  some  other  organ  have  been  for  some  time  and  are 
disordered,  and  in  whom  hysteria  may  have  been  already  manifested  in  some  of  its 
more  regular  forms.  Yet  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  local  hysterical 
affections  do  not  occur  in  subjects  who  present  none  of  these  conditions.  They  are 
incidental  to  women  even  in  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  in  whom  no  error  of  func- 
tion can  be  elsewhere  discovered.  Nay,  they  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  opposite 
sex,  and  more  frequ3ntly  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Young  men,  the  subjects 
of  excessive  mental  or  bodily  fatigue  and  prostration,  not  unfrequently  exhibit 
local  affections  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  distinguished  pathologically  from 
those  which  are  called  hysterical.  Every  form  of  disease  and  infirmity  is,  in  turn, 
supposed  to  exist,  and  a.bundant  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  accui-acy  of  Aristotle's 
observation,  that  melancholy  persons  are  most  ingenious,  and  it  is  to  these  eases 
especially  that  Sir  J.  Paget's  admirable  lectures  on  '  Nervous  Mimicry '  apply. 
Such  cases  are  often  termed  liypochondriacal ;  but  when  hypochondriasis  is  em- 
ployed in  this  sense,  it  appears  to  become  synonymous  with  hysteria.  Indeed, 
Sydenham  and  others  have  considei-ed  hypochondriasis  as  a  modification  only  of 
hysteria,  the  difference  depending  merely  upon  sex.  Certainly  they  are  connected 
by  all  their  main  features,  and  it  is  more  than  difficult  to  say  in  what  essential  points 
they  differ.  Nor  are  local  hysterical  affections  always  preceded  by  hysterical 
paroxysms.  To  assume  this  would  be  a-;  grave  an  error  as  to  suppose  that  these 
local  forms  are  always  cases  of  voluntary  deception.  No  doubt,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  careful  inquiry  and  examination  will  elicit  some  other  evidence  of  hysteria 
either  past  or  present.  But  to  this  rul  -  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  the  surgeon 
who  relied  upon  it  in  his  diagnosis  would  be  led  too  often  seriously  astray. 

Then,  although  the  affection  may  have  existed — and  it  usually  will  last — for  a 
considerable  time,  there  is  no  commensurate  impairment  of  the  general  health  and 
strength,  such  as  is  produced  by  organic  disease.  The  contrast  between  the  local 
symptoms  and  the  general  mischief  always  furnishes  most  important  evidence. 

A  careful  cross-examination  of  the  local  symptoms  will  generally  elicit  some 
contradiction  or  inconsistency.     For  instance  :  the  pain  and  other   symptoms  are 

'  See  the  interesting  section  on  Hysterical  Hemiautesthesia  and  Hysterical  Analgesia,  iu 
Charcot's  Lectures,  New  Syd.  Sue.  Trans.,  p.  248.  The  comiection  of  aniesthesia  on  one  side 
with  hyperajsthesia  of  the  other  uvary  is  especially  curious. 
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often  remittent  or  intermittent,  not  steady  and  abiding.  The  pain  is  often  super- 
ficial ;  in  fact,  integumental,  and  very  prone  to  be  widely  diffused  beyond  the 
supposed  seat  of  mischief.  Moreover,  although  after  a  time  there  may  be  some 
slight  alteration  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  part,  there  is  never  that  decided  and 
peculiar  change  which  is,  sooner  or  later,  the  inevitable  result  of  certain  local 
diseases. 

Chloroform  is  often  of  invaluable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  affec- 
tions ;  for  instance,  in  a  case  of  contraction  of  a  lirnb.  When  the  patient  is  fairly 
under  its  influence,  she  can  neither  complain  nor  resist ;  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
limb  can  be  then  extended,  its  perfect  mobility  and  natural  condition,  proves  the 
atfection  to  be  simply  a  fault  of  volition. 

But  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  incalculably  increased  when  hysteria  supervenes 
upon  some  real  disease.  Ordinary  symptoms  then  become  exaggerated,  and  the 
cause  of  their  origin  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  their  obvious  association  with  hys- 
teria. Close  and  continued  observation  will  at  length  resolve  the  doubt.  In  some 
of  these  cases  chloroform  will  remove  the  difficulty.  But  such  a  combination  is 
comparatively  rare.     Hysteria  generally  disappears  before  real  disease. 

Finally,  hysteria  is  far  more  frequently  mistaken  for  real  disease  than  real  disease 
for  hysteria,  not  only  because  it  appears  so  curiously  disguised  and  is  so  prone  to 
simulate  other  diseases,  but  also  because  it  so  commonly  occurs. 

Sydenham  affirmed  that  hysterical  disorders  '  constitute  one  moiety  of  chronic 
distempers ;  '  and  this  statement  is  endorsed  by  Conolly.  Brodie  says  :  '  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  at  least  four-tifths  of  the 
female  patients  who  are  commonly  supposed  to  labour  under  diseases  of  the  joints, 
labour  under  hysteria,  and  nothing  else.' 

Pathology. — All  the  phenomena  of  hysteria  prove  it  to  be  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres ;  and  the  only  rational  account  which  can  be  given  of  its  pathology  is  that 
it  is  a  perversion  or  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary  reflex  actions,  due  in  all  probability 
either  to  some  original  fault  in  the  structure  of  the  nervous  centi-es  or  to  deteriora- 
tion of  their  nutrition  \  but  what  the  nature  of  such  faidt  or  deterioration  may  be  is 
quite  unknown.  Hysteria  is,  almost  as  a  rule,  associated  with  some  form  of  debility 
of  the  system,  or  defect  in  the  general  health ;  and  this,  connected  with  its  variable 
manifestations;  its  sudden  access  and  disappearance,  often  as  the  result  of  some 
forcible  impr-ession  on  the  nervous  system  ;  its  cure  by  means  which  improve  the 
health  and  strength ;  and  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  lesion  or  defect  after  death, 
dissection  afibrding  only  negative  evidence — seem  to  connect  the  afiection  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  nerve-centres,  in  a  word,  with  their 
nutrition.  That  a  defective  condition  of  the  blood  or  its  circulation  should  be 
primarily  manifested  in  these  organs,  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  no  other  organs 
are  so  immediately  dependent  on  a  healthy  supply. 

The  nerve-centres  being  thus  predisposed,  a  very  tiivial  impression  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  local  or  general  phenomena  of  hysteria.  The  exciting  cause  may 
he  either  some  abnormal  state  of  any  organ  producing  irritation,  or  the  disease  may 
have  its  origin  in  a  nerve-centre.  In  this  way  the  emotions  may  be  supposed  to 
act. 

Thus  the  exciting  cause  of  hysteria  may  be  either  of  centric  or  eccentric  origin. 
In  the  latter  case  there  may  be,  as  in  epilepsy,  an  aura  hysterica,  a  pain,  tendei'ness, 
or  other  peculiar  sensation  radiating  from  a  cei'tain  point,  and  followed  by  the 
hysterical  fit  or  other  explosion  of  the  disease.  Of  this  phenomenon  instances  aie 
recorded  in  most  works  on  Hysteria. 

Viewing  hysteria  in  this  light,  it  is  easy  to  understand  its  common  association 
with  disorders  of  the  uterine  functions  ;  an  association  so  frequent,  that  by  many  it 
has  been,  and  is  still  believed  to  be,  constant,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  implies. 
That  the  local  irritation  should  be  so  frequently  connected  with  the  generative 
organs  is  what  would  be  naturally  expected  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  their 
relation  to  other  organs  throvigh  the  nervous  system — their  extensive  '  sympathies  ;  ' 
the  powerful  and  active  causes  of  excitement,  and  numerous  disturbances  to  which 
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they  are  subjected.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  exciting  cause 
may  he  elsewhere,  as  for  instance,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  act  quite  independently 
of  the  generative  organs. 

For  the  same  reason  it  can  be  understood  why  hysteria  so  commonly  occurs  in 
women,  seeing  that  the  organs  of  generation,  from  their  nature  and  influence,  are  so 
liable  to  prove  an  exciting  cause,  and  that  the  system  generally  of  women  is,  as  a 
rule,  so  much  more  impressible  than  that  of  men. 

Bat,  as  would  be  expected  in  this  view  of  it,  hysteria  does  sometimes,  though 
comparatively  seldom,  occur  in  men  ;  although  in  them  the  general  symptoms  of 
hysteria  rarely  become  paroxysmal.  They  usually  assume  the  features  of  hypochon- 
driasis, which,  if  not  identical  with  hysteria,  is  yet  so  closely  allied  to  it,  that  the 
one  passes  by  insensible  degrees  into  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  how  hysteria  may  supervene  upon  some  local 
disease  which  may  act  as  its  exciting  cause.  Thus  hysteria  may  be  set  up  by  a 
wound  or  tumour.'  On  the  other  hand,  but  more  rarely  and  obscurely,  a  local 
hysterical  affection  may  lay  the  foundation  of  organic  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration.  If  everyone  were  familiar  with  the  striking  effects  which 
may  be  produced  by  a  steady  and  continued  concentration  of  the  attention  upon  a 
part  of  the  body,  we  should  hear  less  of  the  frauds  and  follies  attributed  to  '  animal 
magnetism '  and  of  some  other  deceptions.  Hysteria  remarkably  illustrates  the 
powerful  influence  of  emotions  upon  both  body  and  mind  ;  and  more  especially  when 
it  occurs,  as  it  sometimes  does,  in  imitation  as  it  were  of  a  paroxysm  witnessed  in 
another.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  one  hysterical  patient  in  a  wai'd  will 
sometimes  produce  many  more. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  hysteria,  more  especially  in  its  local  forms,  the  effect 
produced,  leading  at  length  to  some  change  or  disturbance  in  the  part,  may  I'eact 
upon  the  susceptible  nerve  centres,  and  thiis  aggravate  materially  the  existing  mis- 
chief. It  is  said  that  the  liability  to  the  hysteric  paroxysm  bears  an  exact  ratio  to 
its  past  frequency. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  diagnose  between  hysterical 
and  neuralgic  affections  on  the  one  hand,  and  hysterical  and  feigned  diseases  on 
the  other.  And  although  in  its  typical  and  more  common  forms  hysteria  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  either  neuralgia  or  voluntary  simulation  of  disease,  yet 
extreme  cases  are  met  with  by  which  it  appears  to  merge  into  one  or  the  other.  As 
a  distinctive  character  between  hysteria  and  neuralgia,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
latter  the  cause  of  the  mischief  is  always  somewhere  in  the  nerve  or  nerves  between 
the  seat  of  pain  and  the  centre  inclusive.  Although,  contrary  to  the  opinioxi  of  some, 
we  venture  to  think  that  cases  of  voluntary  deception  should  be  separated  from 
hysteria.  In  practice  this  may  not  be  always  possible,  but  pathologically  the 
distinction  appears  to  be  clear;  and  to  include  them  under  a  common  term  can 
lead  only  to  confusion. 

Still  more  difficult  is  oftentimes  the  diagnosis  between  hysteiical  and  what  are 
called  sympathetic  pains ;  for  in  either  case  the  cause  is  perhaps  some  local  irritation 
actin''  thi'ough  a  nerve-centre.  After  all,  the  chief  means  of  distinction  here  must 
lie  in  the  proportion  between  local  cause  and  the  effect.  Can  it  be  assumed  that  the 
local  mischief  or  disturbance,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  itself  adequate  to  account  for 
the  result  %  If  not,  is  there  then,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  any  additional  evidence 
of  undue  irritability  or  increased  susceptibility  of  the  nerve-centres  which  will  explain 
the  exaggerated  effects  ? 

Treatment. — The  management  of  a  person  in  a  fit  of  hysteria  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  Beyond  placing  her  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  on  a  bed  or  a  couch  perhaps, 
the  less  that  is  done  the  better.  Many  of  the  plans  of  treatment  which  have  been 
recommended  are  certainly  injurious.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  beneficial. 
Above  all,  no  restraint  should  be  imposed  upon  the  patient,  excepting  such  as  appears 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  safety.  It  seldom  happens  that  she  seriously 
'On  this  ^Reflex  Hysteria,'  see  the  essay  ou  Diseases  of  Nerves. 
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injures  herself.  Of  this  there  is  much  less  real  than  apparent  clanger.  The  subse- 
quent exhaustion  is  generall_y  very  ti'ifling ;  there  is  apparently  a  curious  dispropor- 
tion between  this  and  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm. 

In  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  besides  those  general  measures  which  are  calculated 
to  correct  the  morbid  disposition  of  the  system,  special  remedies  are  usually  needed  to 
remove  the  exciting  cause.  This,  in  a  cursory  inquiry,  is  very  likely  to  be  overlooked, 
as  it  is  often  subtle  and  obscure.  It  is  especially  liable  to  escape  notice  because  com- 
monly connected  with  some  disorder  of  those  functions  which,  being  in  more  immediate 
I'elation  with  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system,  are  frequently  not  revealed  by 
direct  and  obvious  symptoms.  Yet  it  is  always  very  important,  and  often  essential, 
that  the  exciting  cause  be  detected,  and  this  a  close  and  careful  investigation  will 
usually  disclose.  Then,  beyond  regarding  the  condition  of  the  system  generally,  the 
state  of  every  function  should  be  particularly  examined,  more  especially  those  of  the 
uterus,  the  disorders  of  which  prove  to  be  so  frequently  the  immediate  exciting  cause  ; 
and,  whatever  is  discovered  to  be  wrong,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  must  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  any  local  aifection,  with  the  view  of  determining  its 
relation  to  hysteiia,  the  condition  of  the  part  affected  should  be  cai'efully  examined 
in  the  fii'st  place — and  this,  if  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform — in  order  to  dis- 
cover if  there  exist  any  equivalent  cause  for  the  evil  complained  of.  Failing  in  this, 
the  investigation  should  be  carried  along  the  course  of  its  nerves  to  their  centre ; 
and  no  evidence  being  obtained  of  anything  unnatural,  the  state  of  all  the  organs 
should  be  successively  examined.  Then  the  condition  of  the  system  generally  in 
I'egard  to  the  health  and  strength,  not  of  the  body  alone,  but  of  the  mind  also.  And, 
lastly,  the  pi-evious  history  and  present  habits  of  the  patient. 

Certain  applications  are  often  beneficial  in  temporarily  relieving  local  pain,  such  as 
lotions  or  ointments  of  aconite,  belladonna,  or  opium,  or  injections  of  morphia.  But 
there  is  one  grand  objection  to  all  of  them.  They  become  the  means  of  continually 
directing  attention  to  tlie  part,  and  of  magnifying  the  importance  of  its  symptoms. 
The  temporary  relief  of  pain  frequently  fails  to  countei'balance  these  evil  effects. 
This  objection,  however,  does  not  apply  so  foi^cibly  to  tlie  application  of  plasters  ;  and 
it  is  often  an  excellent  plan  to  cover  completely  the  part  with  some  plaster  spread  on 
leather  or  moleskin,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  exposed  or  touched  so  long  as  the 
plaster  will  adhere.  Thus  the  great  evil  of  repeated  examination  is  pi'e vented.  In 
hysterical  affections  of  the  breast,  for  instance,  this  kind  of  local  treatment  is 
eminently  serviceable.  Latterly  the  application  of  discs  or  bands  of  metal  has  been 
found  beneficial  in  restoring  sensation  and  warmth  to  the  anassthetic  regions  in  cases 
of  hysterical  anaesthesia  or  hemianEesthesia  ;  but  the  benefit  seems  to  be  in  most  cases 
only  temporaiy.^ 

In  the  case  of  muscular  rigidity  or  contraction — as,  for  example,  when  the  leg  is 
drawn  up  towards  the  thigh — when,  with  the  aid  of  anaesthesia,  relaxation  has  been 
effected,  and  the  part  has  been  restored  to  its  usual  position,  it  sometimes  proves 
useful  to  retain  it  so  by  means  of  a  splint  or  othei'wise,  so  that  when  the  patient 
recovers,  we  are  able  to  appeal  to  the  fact  as  unanswerable  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  our  conviction  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  this  plan  be  not  adopted, 
it  is  curious  to  witness  the  gradxial  return  of  the  part  to  its  previous  condition  so 
soon  as  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  begin  to  subside.  And  even  after  the  artificial 
restraint  has  been  continued  for  several  days,  as  a  rule,  the  same  relapse  immediately 
follows  its  removal. 

But  these  obstinate  and  enduring  local  affections  can  be  satisfactorily  treated 
only  by  general  measures.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  a  cure  sometimes  appears  to  be 
almost  insuperable ;  and  this  not  so  much  from  failiu-e  of  the  means  employed,  as 
from  the  extreme  difl&culty  in  many  cases  of  enforcing  theii-  application.  And  this 
difiiculty  is  complicated  when  the  exciting  cause  has  its  origin  in  centric  disturbances, 
as  mental  emotions.  For  in  this  case  it  is  too  often  placed  beyond  our  control. 
Nevertheless,  this  we  must  endeavour  to  reach,  if  possible ;  but  failing,  the  attempt 

1  Brit.  Med.  Jonrv.,  May  10,  1877. 
Vol.  I.  R 
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should  be  made  to  direct  the  discharge  or  expenditure  of  emotion  through  another 
and  more  natu.ral  channel ;  as,  for  example,  in  active  exercise.  This  is  more  prac- 
ticable than  attempting  in  the  first  instance  to  suppress  its  effects,  for  in  a  mind 
unaccustomed  to  discipline  this  is  not  easily  accomplished.  The  worst  fits  are  those 
which  supervene  upon  intense  efibrts  to  suppress  strong  emotions.  Carter  says,  '  It 
may  be  taken  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  the  paroxysm  will  be  violent  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  feelings  giving  rise  to  it  have  been 
concealed.'  In  these  cases,  certain  of  the  nerve-centres  may  be  fairly  described  as  in 
a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  the  dischai-ge  of  nerve  force  through  one  or  other,  in 
the  various  channels  by  which  reflex  actions  are  ordinai'ily  manifested,  seems  in 
numerous  instances  to  affoi-d  natural  and  safe  relief.  As  previously  stated,  when  the 
affection  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  it  is  a  case  of  wilful  simulation, 
then  it  passes  beyond  hysteria.  But  there  are  some  cases — and  these  are  the  most 
pei^plexing — in  which,  from  long-continued  disuse  and  want  of  effort,  the  will  has  lost 
its  due  control  over  the  emotional  influences.  The  most  common  cases  are  '  those  in 
which  the  occurrence  of  the  fit,  although  not  volitional,  is  yet  a  matter  of  surrender, 
and  might  be  prevented  under  the  pressure  of  an  adequate  motive.' 

Besides  the  adoption  of  all  those  hygienic  measures  which  are  adapted  to  improve 
health  and  inci^ease  strength — and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  debility  diminishes 
resistance  to  emotional  as  well  as  to  other  influences — a  vigorous  and  persevering 
attempt  must  be  made  to  erase  all  vicious  habits  and  to  remove  all  baneful  influences. 
In  order  to  succeed,  the  surgeon  will  need  the  aid  of  those  whose  consistent  co-opera- 
tion it  is  often  most  difiicult  to  secure.  Friends  frequently  fail  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  a  plan  of  treatment  which  otherwise  appears  to  be  harsh  and  cruel. 
Matters  are  veiy  often  made  worse  by  yielding  to  that  desire  for  sympathy  which  is 
so  urgent  and  universal.  As  the  rule,  hysteria  will  be  found  to  be  engrafted  upon 
some  form  of  debility,  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is  the  result  of  the  kind  of  life  which 
these  patients  have  led.  Hysteria  is  one  of  the  many  penalties  imposed  upon  idle- 
ness. It  will  be  too  often  found  upon  inquiry,  that  while  the  functions  of  neither 
the  mind  nor  the  body  are  ever  exerted  or  even  fairly  exercised,  the  emotions  un- 
controlled are  continually  subjected  to  unwholesome  excitement. 

William  Scovell  Savory,  1870. 
T.  Holmes,  1882. 
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SIlSrCE  the  last  edition  of  this  worlj  was  published  onr  knowledge  of  the  structure 
,^  and  certain  other  characters  of  tumours  has  been  greatly  extended,  partly  owing 
to  improved  methods  of  microscopical  investigation,  and  partly  to  the  increased 
number  of  persons  who  are  capable  of  examining  and  reporting  correctly  on  the 
structure  of  a  tumour.  The  admirable  plates  in  the  '  Pathological  Transactions,' 
copied  from  the  drawings  of  many  artists  who  are  members  of  the  Society,  witness  to 
this  statement.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  repeat,  although  with  great  regret, 
that  a  complete  description  of  tumours  is  not  even  yet  possible,  and  that  '  on  some 
points  there  is  almost  everything  to  learn.'  * 

Among  other  changes,  the  anatomical  classification  of  tumoui's,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  scarcely  more  than  a  suggestion,  has  been  since  then  almost  universally 
adopted,  so  that  the  fasliion  of  the  time,  apart  from  any  graver  reason,  would  oblige 
me  to  employ  it  here.  The  obligation  is  accepted,  however,  without  reluctance,  be- 
cause the  clinical  classification  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  impossible,  and 
because  the  anatomical  method  is  more  in  accordance  with  that  which  is  employed  in 
scientific  classifications,  and  appears  likely  to  lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge,  not 
of  the  structure  only,  but  of  the  life-history  of  tumours. 

All  tumours  are  therefore  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  natural 
textures  they  resemble,  and  those  tumours  which  are  not  constructed  after  the  type 
of  any  of  the  perfect  natural  tissues  fall  for  the  most  part  into  one  of  two  great  classes, 
Sarcoma  and  Cai'cinoma.  Under  sarcoma  are  included  all  tumours  which  are  im- 
perfectly developed  and  are  deiived  from  the  connective  tissues.  They  may  gener- 
ally be  distinguished  by  their  structure,  which  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  cells 
imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  abundant  matrix  or  intercellular  substance,  often  without 
any  very  definite  arrangement.  The  vessels  run  between  the  cells,  which  appear  to 
multiply  by  division.  Under  carcinoma  are  included  only  tumours  of  epithelial 
origin ;  derived  from  the  su:rface  epithelium,  or  that  lining  cavities  or  glands.  These 
tumours  have  generally  an  alveolar  structure  ;  the  alveoli  are  filled  with  cells  of  an 
epithelial  type,  which  seem  to  increase  in  number  by  endogenous  formation  ;  and  the 
vessels  lie  in  the  fibi^ous  tissue  or  stroma  by  which  the  alveoli  are  formed.  The 
microscopic  structure  cannot,  however,  be  absolutely  relied  on,  for  sarcomas  some- 
times exhibit  an  alveolar  structure ;  and  the  alveoli  of  some  carcinomas  are  so  ill 
defined  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished.  On  this  account  the  definitions 
employed  by  Yirchow,  and  the  pathologists  of  his  school,  cannot  be  maintained,  for 
they  are  founded  solely  on  structural  diiTerences;  and  thus  tumours  of  an  entirely 
difterent  origin  are  liable  to  be  grouped  together.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it 
appear  possible  with  advantage,  at  present  at  least,  to  classify  these  tumours  accord- 
ing to  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm  from  which  the  tissues,  whence  they  are  derived, 
have  been  developed.  The  connective  tissue  and  epithelial  origin  of  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  is  adopted  here  because  it  afibrds  a  sound  basis  of  division,  and  there  is 
little  difiiculty  in  arranging  tumours  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes,  either 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  origin  or  from  the  strongly  marked  chai-acters  which  they 
present. 

That  there  are  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  a  perfect  anatomical  classification  every- 
one who  has  studied  the  subject  must  admit.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
class  the  tumours  derived  from  endothelium,  which  resemble  closely  the  squamous 

^  See  last  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  406. 
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epitheliomas ;  but,  since  tlie  endothelium  is  said  to  belong  to  the  connective  tissue 
series,  the  endotheliomas  may  perhaps  be  included  among  the  sarcomas.  They 
will  for  the  present,  however,  be  placed  in  a  separate  class  between  the  sarcomas  and 
carcinomas.  Again,  the  nomenclature  is  inconsistent ;  for,  while  all  the  simpler 
tumours  are  named  after  the  tissues  they  resemble,  other  tumours,  notably  the 
carcinomas,  are  still  recognised  by  the  names  which  have  been  applied  to  them  during 
centuries,  and  which  bear  no  relation  to  their  structure  or  other  qualities.  Long- 
coatinued  custom  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  appropriate  names  with  which  to  re- 
place them  are  the  reasons  why  they  still  are  used. 

A  serious  difficulty  has  been  always  felt  in  defining  so  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  term  tumour  as  to  exclude  inflammatory  growths,  mere  hypertrophies,  and  those 
massys  of  uncertain  natvire  formed  in  connection  with  syphilis  and  struma.  Certainly 
most  of  these  enlargements  and  growths  are  excluded  from  among  the  tumours,  but 
the  exclusion  is  arbitrary,  and  not  in  obedience  to  a  perfect  definition.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  enlargements  which  are  not  really  tumours  are  admitted,  almost  by 
common  consent,  among  them.  Of  these  the  cysts,  the  large  majority  of  which  are 
not  even  new  growths,  form  a  notable  example.  Although,  with  due  regard  for 
custom,  they  will  be  included  in  this  article,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  classify 
them  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  tumours  proper. 

The  characters  in  which  tumours  of  every  kind  most  nearly  correspond 
are  in  their  independent  growth  and  almost  independent  life,  so  little  do  they 
appear  to  concern  themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  body  as  a  whole ;  in  their 
comparative  freedom  from  inflammation  and  suppuration,  although  certain  of  them 
almost  invariably  ulcerate ;  in  their  tendency  to  continuous  growth  ;  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  maintain  their  hold  upon  the  individual,  rarely  disappearing  or 
even  diminishing  in  size  ;  and  in  their  immunity  from  the  power  of  drugs,  to  which 
no  tumour  has  been  clearly  known  to  yield.  ^  Yet  they  differ  widely  from  one 
another  :  first,  in  the  I'elation  which  they  bear  to  the  tissues  in  whose  midst  they 
grow,  some  of  them  being  merely  outgrowths  from  the  surface,  but  continuous  with 
the  substance  of  the  pai'ts  ;  others  cut  off  from  the  surrounding  structures  by  a  thick 
tough  fibrous  capsule  ;  others  separated  by  no  capsule,  but  yet  distinct  and  circum- 
scribed, and  others  again  neither  separate  nor  cii-cumscribed,  but  as  if  diff'used  through 
the  natural  structures  :  second,  in  the  influence  they  exert  on  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  some  tumours  increasing  slowly  during  many  years  without  obviously  affect- 
ing the  genei'al  health,  others  destroying  life  by  the  gradual  destruction  of  a  vital 
part,  and  others  speedily  pi-oving  fatal  by  the  aflection  of  many  organs  or  tissues. 
They  differ,  too,  in  theii'  physical  characters  and  theii-  rajiidity  of  growth,  so  that  the 
conti-ast  between  diff"erent  tumours  is  often  far  greater  than  between  the  tumours 
and  the  diseases  closely  allied  with  them. 

All  tumoui'S,  whatever  be  their  structure,  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  natui'al 
elements  or  textures  of  the  body  ;  but  there  are  many  perplexing  questions  connected 
with  their  soui'ce  and  mode  of  origin.  Whether,  for  example,  they  originate  from 
stationary  elements  or  from  wandering  cells  ?  Why  the  same  organ  or  tissue  gives 
ris'e  in  one  instance  to  a  tumour  resembling  itself  in.  structure  (homologous  growth), 
in  another  instance  to  a  tumour  of  a  widely  dissimilar  structure  (heterologous  growth)  1 
Whether  all  growtlis  begin  in  the  form  of  embryonic  or  granulation  tissue?  To 
these  questions  no  perfectly  satisfactory  replies  can  be  returned,  though  they  are 
frequently  discussed,  and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  especially  to  explain 
the  origin  of  heterologous  growths.  That  which  has  been  most  readily  accepted  of 
late  yeai's  is  what  may  be  called  the  '  inclusion-theory  '  of  Cohnheim,^  which  supposes 
that  these  tumours  are  derived  from  a  fragment  or  tiny  mass  of  embi-yonic  tissue, 
forgotten  and  enclosed  unorganised  in  the  substance  of  a  completely  developed  part. 
This  tissue  may  remain  unaltered  during  many  years,  until,  on  the  application  of 
some  exciting  cause,  most  frequently  an   increased  vascularity,  it  is  hghted   up  into 

1  The  nature  of  those  glandular  enlargements  which  yield  to  arsenic  has  not  been  clearly 
proved.  But  the  fatty  outgrowths  which  are  said  to  give  way  to  long-continued  treatment 
with  liquor  potassie  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

'^    Vorlesunr/en  ueber  AU(^evieine  Pathulogie.     Berlin,  1877,  vii.  s.  622. 
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active  growth,  -vvhicli  results  in  the  formation  of  a  tumour.  This  theory,  which 
possesses  a  certain  fascination,  is  not  however  supported  by  actual  observation,  nor 
does  it  rest  on  any  sure  foundation. 

Another  older,  and  still  more  fascinating,  theory  than  that  of  Cohnheim  is  the 
theoiy  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  tumoui'S,  or  if  not  of  all  tumours,  yet  of  those  that  are 
malignant.  If  this  theory  could  but  be  proved,  many  of  the  most  ditficult  problems 
of  malignancy  might  readily  be  solved.  Biit,  unfortunately,  it  still  rests  on  no 
firmer  base  than  that  of  the  resemblance  of  the  processes  of  malignancy  to  those  of 
certain  parasitic  diseases.  No  material  introduced  from  without  has  been  discovered  ; 
nor  do  the  elements  of  malignant  tumours  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  natural 
tissues  of  the  body  that  the  connection  between  them  cannot  be  traced. 

It  is  possible  the  effect  of  '  parasiticism  '  may  be  produced  by  an  invisible  agent, 
either  introduced  from  without  the  body  or  formed  within,  acting  on  the  cellular 
elements  after  the  manner  of  a  ferment.  With  tins  suggestion  there  is  linked  the 
further  possibility  that  this  agent  may  be  associated  with  ore  or  other  of  the 
minute  organisms  which  have  been  of  late  the  objects  of  so  much  attention. 

The  whole  question  of  the  retiology  of  tumours  is  exceedingly  involved.  In  the 
large  majority  of  cases  they  are  formed  without  any  apparent  cause.  In  other  in- 
stances the  connection  between  the  new  growth  and  the  alleged  cause  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  But  in  other  instances,  again,  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  its  relation 
to  the  tumour  are  very  clear.  Thus  some  epitheliomas  of  the  scrotum  and  the 
tongue  can  be  clearly  traced  to  long-continued  irritation  ;  some  carcinomas  of  the 
breast  result  from  eczematous  conditions  of  the  nipple ;  some  sarcomas  of  the  bones 
date  immediately  from  the  occurrence  of  an  injury.  Such  causes  of  tumours  as  long- 
continued  irritation  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  injuries,  are  commonly  accepted, 
although  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  are  present  in  a  multitude  of  patients  without 
producing  tumours. 

Besides  these  there  are  other  causes  which  are  regarded  chiefly  as  predisposing. 
Thus  the  slow  degeneration  of  the  breast  after  the  catamenia  have  ceased,  and  the 
hyaline  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  lip  of  aged  men,  probably  predispose  to  cancer. 
Grief  and  anxiety  are  presumed  to  act  as  predisposing  causes.  And  inheritance  is 
perhaps  more  universally  than  either  of  these  admitted  as  a  powerful  predisposing 
cause,  not  only  of  cancer,  but  of  some  innocent  tumours. 

Whether  the  condition  inherited  consists  in  a  predisposition  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  when  unduly  stimulated,  to  take  on  morbid  gi'owth ;  or  whether  it  consists 
in  an  equal  liability  of  all  parts  to  the  formation  of  tumours,  provided  certain  favour- 
able conditions  are  present ;  or  whether  it  consists  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  is  quite  uncertain.  The  belief  in  its  influence  rests  on  the  fact 
that  cancer  is  very  prevalent  in  certain  families,  and  that  cases  of  cancer  can  be 
traced  in  the  family  histoi'ies  of  a  certain  proportion  of  cancer  patients.  Examples 
of  the  first  kind  are  afforded  by  what  is  termed  the  Middlesex  Hospital  case  of  a 
mother  and  five  of  her  daughters,  all  of  whom  had  cancer  of  the  left  breast  •  ^  and 
by  the  family  mentioned  by  Broca,  in  five  generations  of  which  sixteen  persons 
out  of  twenty-six  who  lived  beyond  the  age  of  thirty  died  of  cancer.^  The  second 
form  of  evidence  rests  on  the  authority  of  hospital  and  private  records.  In  hospital 
practice  a  history  of  cancer  in  some  near  relative  of  a  cancerous  patient  is  obtained 
in  about  one  case  in  every  five  or  six.  In  ymvate  practice,  accordmg  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Sir  James  Paget,^  a  cancerous  history  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  every  three 
cases  :  a  difference  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  more  accurate  information  on  these 
matters  possessed  by  the  wealthier  classes  of  society.  Mr.  Cripps  ^  has  recently 
pointed  out  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  cancer 
among  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  cancerous  patients  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
pi'oportion  of  deaths  from  cancer  is  to  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  in 
this  country.     Certainly  this   kind  of  evidence  would  be  much   more  valuable  if  it 

'  Obarlea  Moore,  Antecedents  of  Cancer,  p.  37  (1865). 

2   Traife  dcs  Tumeurs,  t.  i.  p.  151,  1866.  '•  Fath.  Trans,  vol.  xxv.  p.  317,  1874. 

*  St.  Bartliolomews  Hosp.  Re]).,  vol.  xiv.  p.  2S7,  1878. 
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were  shown  that  a  family  history  of  cancer  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  equal  proportion 
of  patients  not  suffering  from  cancer.  If  the  theory  of  inheritance  be  admitted  on 
the  evidence  gathei'ed.  from  these  sources,  it  is  clear  from  the  same  sources  that  the 
inherited  disease  need  not  attack  corresponding  structures  in  parent  and  oifsprino', 
need  not  appear  at  the  same  age,  and  need  not  be  of  the  same  kind  in  both  genera- 
tions. Thus,  the  father  may  suffer  from  epithelioma  of  the  lip  during  old  age,  the 
sou  from  sarcoma  of  the  inbula  dui-ing  boyhood.  This  by  no  means  diminishes  the 
difficulty  of  discioveiing  what  is  the  condition  which  is  inherited. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  already  mentioned  there  are  certain  conditions  which 
exercise  a  marvellous  effect  in  determining  the  liability  to  tumours,  especially  to 
certain  kinds  of  tumours.  The  first  of  these  is  ctge  ;  for,  although  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  age  is  exempt  from  the  occurrence  of  a  tumour,  since  some  tumours  are  con- 
genital and  others  attack  persons  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades  of  life,  yet  tumours 
of  every  kind  are  far  more  common  during  or  after  the  middle  period  of  life.  Some 
tumours  only  appear  in  some  parts  of  the  body  after  a  certain  age.  Thus,  epithelioma 
of  the  oesophagus  and  tongue  and  lip  may  be  said  never  to  attack  persons  under  30 
years  of  age^  so  very  i-arely  is  this  rule  transgressed.  Carcinoma  of  the  breast  is  very 
rare  before  the  age  of  30,  uncommon  until  the  40th  year  is  reached.  Sarcoma  of  the 
testis  occurs  in  children  under  10  years  old  and  in  men  at  middle  age;  carcinoma  of 
the  testis  probably  never  during  childhood.  Sometimes  a  possible  relation  may  be 
traced  between  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  supposed  or  known  condition  of  the 
affected  part  at  that  age.  In  this  way  the  comparative  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
breast  in  women  over  40  is  explained  by  the  changes  to  which  the  breast  is  subject 
about  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  But  more  often  the  association  of 
certain  tumours  with  certain  periods  of  life  appears  to  be  quite  arbitrary. 

The  second  condition  is  sex,  the  effect  of  which  is  exhibited  chiefly  in  the  liability 
of  the  sexual  organs  to  various  forms  of  tumour.  Thus,  the  breast  and  uterus  are 
so  frequently  the  seat  of  tumours  that  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
much  greater  frequency  with  which  women  are  attacked  by  new  growths,  especially 
by  malignant  tumours.  But  the  influence  of  sex  makes  itself  felt  in  a  manner  still 
more  marked  and  strange  than  this.  For  parts  of  the  body  Avhich  to  all  seeming 
are  identical  in  form  and  structure,  and  which  exist  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
two  sexes,  are  yet  attacked  unequally  by  tumours.  A  striking  example  of  this  is  in 
the  relative  frequency  with  which  the  oesophagus  and  tongue  and  lip  are  the  seat  of 
epithelioma  in  males  and  females.  All  these  parts  are  affected  at  least  five  times 
more  often  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  disproportion  appeai-s  to  be  greater 
in  the  tongue  than  in  the  cesophagus,  and  greatest  of  all  in  the  lip,  where,  though 
the  disease  commonly  occurs  in  men,  it  is  almost  unknown  in  women. 

From  what  has  just  been  stated  it  may  easily  be  gathered  that  all  parts  of  the 
body  are  not  equally  prone  to  the  growth  of  tumours.  Indeed,  locality  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  considering  the  conditions  which  tend  to  their  formation.  Cer- 
tain organs  and  tissues  are  very  liable  to  the  formation  of  tumours  of  many  kinds — the 
female  breast  for  example.  Some  organs  or  tissues  are  affected  only  by  one  kind  of 
carcinoma,  never  by  sarcoma,  and  very  rarely  by  any  of  the  simjjle  tissue  tixmours. 
This  is  so  in  the  tongue,  which  is  frequently  the  seat  of  epithelioma,  never  of 
sarcoma,^  rarely  of  fatty,  glandular,  or  vascular  growths.  Some  tissues  similar  in 
structure,  and  apparently  identical  in  composition,  are  subject  to  tumour  formations 
in  a  very  unequal  measure.  Thus,  the  long  bones  are  often  attacked  by  sarcoma, 
the  short  bones  seldom,  those  of  the  carpus  scarcely  ever.  And  even  certaiii  parts 
of  the  long  bones  are  much  more  liable  than  other  parts,  especially  to  growths  of 
central  origin.  Some  tissues,  as  cartilage,  scai'cely  ever  put  forth  new  growths  of 
any  kind.  In  the  account  of  each  particular  class  the  locality  it  most  affects  will  be 
described,  though  for  the  most  part  no  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  pi^eferences 
which  are  exhibited. 

^  One  or  two  cases  of  sarcoma  of  the  tongue  are  on  record,  but  the  tumours  were  con- 
genita], and  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  their  structure  bore  the  same  signification  as  a 
similar  structure  in  an  older  patient. 
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The  physical  characters  of  tumours  vary  so  much  that  no  general  laws  of  real 
value  can  be  made  respecting  them.  In  bulk,  contour,  consistence,  relation  to  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  rapidity  of  growth  remarkable  differences  exist ;  but  they 
may  be  as  great  between  tumours  of  the  same  class  as  between  those  of  different 
classes.  The  signs  of  inflammation  are  generally  absent,  but  this  is  not  always  so  ; 
for  some  quickly-growing  tumours,  especially  the  sarcomas,  present  all  the  local 
signs  of  inflammation,  and  give  rise  sometimes  to  a  general  increase  of  the  body-heat. 
Some  tumours,  especially  the  sarcomas  of  bone,  pulsate  ;  but  the  pulsation  is  not 
confined  to  the  tumours  of  bone,  or  even  to  the  tumours  of  one  particular  structure. 
It  is  generally  due  to  the  opening  of  many  Vessels  of  moderate  size  into  the  interior 
of  the  tumour.  The  sarcomas  and  carcinomas  grow  usually  more  rapidly  than  the 
tumours  composed  of  tissues  more  highly  organised  and  perfect ;  but  the  speed  of 
growth  of  t'jmours  depends  not  merely  on  structure,  but  on  situation  and  other 
conditions  associated  with  them. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  a  tumour  grows  appears  to  exercise  a  marked 
control  over  its  influence  on  the  individual.  Many  of  the  more  highly  organised 
(benign)  tumoui-s  enlarge  by  central  or  interstitial  growth.  In  some  of  them,  the 
lipomas  for  example,  the  method  of  this  interstitial  growth  can  easily  be  traced. 
The  protoplasm  which  lies  between  the  fat  cells  throughout  the  tumour  increases  in 
bulk,  and  fat  is  deposited  within  it  in  the  form  of  tiny  drops,  which  gradually 
enlarge,  while  the  rim  of  protoplasm  round  each  drop  becomes  thinner  and  firmer, 
and  thus  forms  a  capsule  for  it.  In  this  manner  new  fat-cells  are  continually 
produced.  The  more  cellular  and  malignant  tumours  grow  by  additions  to  their 
periphery,  thrusting  out  lines  or  groups  of  cells  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The 
cells  which  they  put  forth  resemble  for  the  most  part  leucocytes,  and  are  often 
termed  '  indifferent,'  to  imply  that  it  is  not  certain  what  further  course  each  of  them 
will  pursue ;  for  the  leucocytic  is  an  embryonic  form  of  cell  common  to  many  kinds 
of  tissue.  But  the  majority  of  these  are  speedily  transformed  into  the  cells  or  tissue 
significant  of  the  disease.  Even  where  this  difference  of  central  and  peripheral 
growth  is  not  maintained,  the  relation  of  the  benign  and  malignant  tumours  to  the 
parts  around  them  is  widely  different.  The  benign  tumours  merely  thrust  them 
aside,  or  cause  absoi'ption  of  them  by  continuous  pressure.  The  malignant  tumours 
are  inseparable  from  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  infiltrated  by  their  elements, 
and  are  gradually  incorporated  with  the  growing  mass.  This  is  true  even  of  car- 
cinomas, which  are  seemingly  perfectly  circumscribed  and  complete  within  them- 
selves, and  of  sarcomas  which  are  provided  with  a  capsule  or  limiting  fibrous 
membrane ;  for  in  both  cases  the  disease  extends  beyond  its  apparent  limit,  so  that 
the  removal  of  a  tolerably  wide  margin  of  the  surrounding  healthy-looking  tissue  is 
necessary  to  ensure  freedom  from  recurrence. 

Tumours  are  liable  to  many  of  the  accidents  and  diseases  which  affect  the  normal 
parts — to  inflammation  and  suppuration ;  to  ulceration,  and  to  sloughing,  which 
may  be  so  extensive  that  the  entire  tumour  may  be  destroyed,  and  spontaneous  cure 
result.  The  tissues  of  almost  every  form  of  tumour  may  become  more  highly  organised, 
and,  of  every  tumour,  may  degenerate  and  decay.  Organisation  is  rare  in  tumours 
of  epithelial  origin,  but  common  in  connective-tissue  growths,  especially  the  sarco- 
mata of  bone,  in  which  cartilage  and  bone  are  formed.  Degeneration,  although 
common  in  every  variety  of  tumour,  may  vary  widely  in  degree  and  kind.  Thus, 
cellular  growths  are  very  prone  to  fatty  and  caseous  changes,  fibrous  and  cartila- 
ginous growths  to  calcification  and  mucous  softening. 

So  complete  may  be  the  metamorphosis  of  the  chai'acters  of  a  tumour  wrought 
by  these  changes  in  its  tissues,  that  it  may  be  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  recognise 
its  primary  and  essential  features,  and  thus  it  is  liable  to  be  classed  as  one  of  a  group 
with  which  it  has  no  sympathies,  save  in  apparent  structure.  On  this  account  a 
serious  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  anatomical  method  of  classification,  on  the 
ground  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  such  tumours  in  accordance  with  their  struc- 
tiu'e.  If  this  difficulty  were  of  univeisal  or  even  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  might 
indeed  prove  a  very  serious   obstacle.     But  it  has  been   exaggerated,  and  may  in 
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almost  every  case  he  overcome  by  observing  carefully  the  characters  of  those  portions 
of  the  tumour  which  appear  to  be  most  recent,  and  by  studying  the  general  dis- 
position and  course  of  the  disease.  Where  multiple  or  dif^seminated  growths  exist, 
the  youngest  of  them  should  always  be  examined,  since  the  true  characters  of  the 
disease  can  often  by  this  means  be  clearly  ascertained.  Nothing  in  connection  with 
tumours  has  excited  so  much  interest  and  attention  as  the  qualities  wliich  are  de- 
scribed under  the  terms  '  innocent '  and  '  malignant.'  The  former  is  intended  to  imjily 
that  a  tumour  is  absolutely  innocuous  to  life,  or  that  the  only  injuries  it  can  inflict 
are  those  which  are  determined  by  its  local  influence — its  bullc,  its  weight,  its  situa- 
tion, and  its  diseases.  A  malignant  tumour,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  moment 
it  is  first  observed,  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  the  safety  of  the  individual. 
Small  though  it  be,  and  so  situated  that  it  can  be  removed  or  destroyed  by  a  trivial 
operation,  yet  still  too  often  it  proves  fatal  by  one  or  other  of  the  means  presently  to 
be  discussed.  To  the  patient  and  the  clinical  surgeon  the  practical  importance  of  the 
question  whether  a  tumour  is  innocent  or  malignant  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
the  pathologist  it  is  one  of  an  interest  so  deep  that  nothing  can  surpass  it.  He 
studies  the  different  tumours  from  vai-ious  points  of  view,  tests  their  composition, 
traces  out  their  microscopic  structure,  and  marks  the  conditions  under  which  they 
form  and  grow.  He  finds  that  in  their  coarser  characters  the  innocent  and  malig- 
nant growths  often  ditfer  widely  fi-om  each  other.  He  discovers  that  the  more  perfect 
and  highly  organised  tissues,  those  which  most  resemble  normal  structures,  are  those 
from  which  least  danger  need  be  apprehended;  that  the  less  organised  or  more 
cellular  growths,  especially  the  least  orderly  in  their  composition,  are  those  most 
dangerous  to  life.  He  can  often  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  various 
growtlis  have  been  developed.  But  this  knowledge  affords  him  not  even  a  clue  to 
that  which  he  aspires  to  know — the  reason  of  the  difference  between  innocent  and 
malignant  growths.  The  differences  he  observes,  so  far  from  rendering  one  tumour 
innocent,  another  malignant,  may  be  merely  some  of  the  results  of  those  causes 
which  regulate  the  innocence  or  malignity  of  tumours. 

These  qualities  aie  of  very  different  degrees.  A  tumour  may  be  innocent,  yet 
kill  by  reason  of  its  situation,  or  by  inducing  exhaustion  from  sloughing  or  ulcera- 
tion. But  it  is  not  the  less  an  innocent  tumour,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  neither  of 
the  following  signs  of  malignancy — continuous  infiltration  of  adjacent  structures? 
affection  of  lymphatic  glands,  affection  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  A  malignant 
tumour  may  exhibit  the  first  of  these  signs  alone  or  in  combination  with  either  of 
the  other  two,  or  all  three  signs  together ;  but  it  is  probable  the  fii"st  sign,  that 
of  continuous  infiltration,  is  never  really  absent,  however  clearly  defined  a  tumour 
may  appear  to  be.  Other  than  these  there  appear  to  be  no  signs  of  malignancy,  for 
recurrence  in  situ  after  an  opei'ation  is  but  an  admission  of  incomplete  removal,  and 
is  apt  to  occur  in  the  cases  of  innocent  as  well  as  of  malignant  tumours.  For 
instance,  the  common  mucous  polyp  of  the  nose  is  exceedingly  prone  to  recur  because 
its  root  or  base  is  not  removed.  The  greater  tendency  which  malignant  tumours 
exhibit  to  I'ecurrence  is  due  to  their  continuous  infiltration  of  neighbouring  structures, 
and  to  the  fact  that  this  infiltration  usually  extends  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
apparent  limit  of  the  tumour.  Allowance  is  always  made  for  this,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  removal  of  carcinomas,  which  possess  no  capsule  :  therefore  the  recurrence  in 
situ  of  carcinoma  is  not  very  common  in  those  parts  from  which  it  can  be  freely 
removed.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  accoimt  in  the  treatment  of  sarcoma, 
which  is  frequently  encapsuled,  but  which  nevertheless  extends  beyond  its  capsule, 
probably  even  fiirther  into  the  surrounding  tissues  than  does  carcinoma.  These 
encapsuled  tumoiuvs  are  shelled  or  dissected  out  in  the  same  fashion  as  are  innocent 
tumours,  and  the  out-growing  or  extending  portions  of  the  disease  are  consequently 
left  behind.  When  limbs  are  amputated  well  above  malignant  tumoui's,  there  is  no 
fear  of  recurrence  in  the  stump ;  but  so  widespread  is  the  infiltration  in  many  cases, 
especially  of  subperiosteal  sarcoma,  that  the  amputation  requires  to  be  vei^y  high  above 
the  disease. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  by  the  majority  of  carcinomas  and  sarcomas 
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but  the  nmnbei'  of  glands  affected  in  any  individual  instance,  the  date,  and  even  the 
manner  of  their  affection,  are  liable  to  singular'  variation.  Thus,  the  date  varies,  not 
only  in  malignant  disease  of  different  parts,  but  even  in  similar  disease  of  the  same 
part  in  different  subjects.  It  probably  seldom  occurs  within  two  or  three  months  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  primary  disease,  and  may  be  delayed  for  months,  or  even  years. 
The  simplest  manner  of  affection  is  that  in  which  the  germs  or  elements  of  disease  are 
conveyed  through  the  Ij^mphatic  vessels  directly  to  the  Ij'mphatic  glands.  Sometimes 
the  pai'ticles  appear  to  be  cari'ied  through  the  vessels  by  the  lymph  ;  sometimes  the 
disease  appears  to  spread  by  affecting  the  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  lymphatic 
vessel.  In  either  case  the  lymphatic  vessels  may  become  filled  or  plugged  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  dissected  out  as  long  cords  of  varying  thickness  and  consis- 
tence. But  there  are  other  instances  in  which,  although  the  disease  does  not  habitu- 
ally affect  the  lymjDhatic  glands,  yet  occasionally  it  reaches  them  in  a  manner  not 
easily  explained.  As  the  explanation  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  affection  of  the  glands  ordinarily  depends,  it  is  desirable  fii'st  to  attempt  to 
formulate  those  conditions.  Owing,  however,  to  the  many  influences  which  prevail 
to  disturb  the  natural  progress  of  disease,  it  is  not  possible  to  frame  more  than  one  or 
two  such  laws  of  glandular  affection.  First,  admitting  that  all  tumours  of  a  certain 
structure  may  affect  the  glands,  yet  glandular  affection  does  not  depend  on  the  struc- 
ture of  a  tumour.  This  statement,  Avhich  sounds  like  a  paradox,  may  thus  be  proved. 
A  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  tonsil  will  certainly  affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  but 
a  central  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the  tibia  Avill  not  affect  them.  Secondly,  malignant 
tumours  arising  in  certain  parts  will  inevitably  affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  no 
matter  how  different  the  structure  of  the  tumours.  Thus  all  tumours  of  the  tonsil, 
whether  sai'comas  or  carcinomas,  affect  the  glands,  and  all  tiimours  of  the  testicle 
alike  attack  the  glands.  From  this  law  it  might  be  inferred  that  glandular  affection 
is  solely  dependent  on  the  locality  of  a  tumour.  But  it  appears  that,  of  malignant 
tumours  arising  in  certain  localities,  one  form  may  affect  the  glands,  another  form 
may  not  affect  them.  Thus  Dr.  Gross  '  has  pointed  out  that,  although  carcinoma  of 
the  breast  attacks  the  glands,  sarcoma  does  not  do  so.  Nor  does  the  converse  of  this 
law  hold  good,  that  malignant  tumours,  arising  in  certain  parts,  never  affect  the 
glands  ;  probably  because,  in  their  gi'adual  extension,  the  conditions  of  life  of 
malignant  tumours  are  often  gravely  modified.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  general 
propositions  which  we  are  at  present  justified  in  assuming  with  regard  to  glandular 
affection  ;  but  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  modern  study  of  tumours  will  disclose 
other  facts  from  which  more  general  and  useful  laws  may  speedily  be  framed.  The 
reason  why  a  tumour  arising  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  body  does  not  affect  the 
glands  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  no  lymphatic  vessels  naturally  exist 
within  that  portion  of  the  body.  But  when  the  tumour,  in  its  gradual  growth, 
reaches  tissues  abundantly  furnished  with  lymphatics,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
disease  should  not,  through  these,  obtain  access  to  the  lymphatic  glands.  Yet  it  does 
not  do  so  ;  unless,  indeed,  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  ;  when,  for  example,  its 
local  extension  brings  it  immediately  in  contact  with  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  these 
are  incorporated  with  it,  thence  it  may  spread  along  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  gland 
to  gland.  It  Avill  of  course  be  understood  that  the  preceding  observations  do  not 
refer  to  the  affection  of  distant  glands,  in  which  disseminated  tumours  occasionally 
occur. 

The  diseased  glands  present  almost  invariably  similar  characters  to  those  of  the 
primary  gi-owth ;  and,  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  so  close  is  the  resemblance, 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  sections  of  the  primary  disease  and 
of  the  glands.  Tlie  disease  usually  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  lymph  current,  and 
affects  earlier  those  glands  which  lie  nearest  to  the  ])rimary  disease  than  those  which 
lie  more  distant.  But  occasionally  glands  situated  in  the  contraiy  direction  are 
diseased,  an  occurrence  which  may  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Moore  ^  has  shown,  by 
the  lymph  cuirent  being  directed,  owing  to  obstruction,  in  a  course  conti'ary  to  that 

^   Tumours  of  the  Mammm-y  Gland.     London,  1880,  p.  87. 
^  St.  Barthulorneio's  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  iii.  art  v. 
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it  naturally  pursues.  The  primary  disease  generally  exceeds  in  bulk  ond  maturity  the 
affection  of  the  glands.  But,  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  glands  outgrow  the 
primary  disease,  or,  with  a  very  limited  primary  grovfth,  a  widespread  and.  quickly 
growing  glandular  affection  is  associated.  A  case  which  appeared  explicable  only  on 
this  hypothesis  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  at  the  Pathological  Society.  The 
glands  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  below  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  hard,  and  apparently  surely  cancerous ;  and  the  only  primary  affection 
seemed  to  be  a.n  insignificant  thickening  and  exfoliation  of  the  margin  of  the  lower 
lip,  which  certainly  would  not  have  been  diagnosed  as  cancerous  had  it  not  been  for 
the  affection  of  the  glands. 

The  dissemination  of  malignant  tumours  is  very  vai-ious  in  kind,  and  may  occur 
in  several,  if  not  many,  different  ways.  First,  there  is  that  condition  which  consists 
in  the  formation  of  many  tiny  growths  in  close  proximity  to  the  primary  disease,  yet 
apparently  separated  from  it.  An  admirable  illustration  of  this  may  not  uncom- 
monly be  observed  around  an  epithelioma  of  the  cesophagus  where  the  mucous  or 
submucous  tissue  is  the  seat  of  numerous  epithelial  nodules,  which  sometimes  are 
scattered  v/idely  beyond  the  piimary  focus  of  disease.  These  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  disease  extends  in  the  form  of  fine  cords  beneath 
the  surface,  and  at  intervals  breaks  out  in  more  luxiiriant  growth.  Similar  in  appear- 
ance to  this  condition,  but  probably  different  in  kind,  or  in  the  method  by  which  it 
is  accomplished,  is  the  extensive  disease  which  not  uncommonly  attacks  the  serous 
membranes,  especially  the  pleura  and  the  peritonaeum.  Almost  the  entire  surface  of 
the  latter  may  be  covered  with  malignant  growths,  so  closely  are  they  massed 
together  and  so  quickly  do  they  grow.  These  growths  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to 
contact  of  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  first  with  the  primaiy  tumour,  next  with 
the  tumour  or  tumours  developed  from  such  contact.  Or,  fragments  or  cells  of 
a  malignant  tumour  may  be  dislodged  within  the  serous  cavity,  and  becoming 
attached  at  different  points  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  may  there  become 
developed  into  separate  tumours,  each  of  which  again  may  be  the  parent  of  many 
similar  growths.  The  absorbent  function  of  the  serous  membranes  probably  increases 
not  a  little  their  liability  to  disease  by  the  continual  passage  of  the  juice,  or  even 
solid  elements,  of  malignant  tumours  through  the  myriads  of  stomata  which  they 
possess. 

The  thii'd  form  of  dissemination  is  that  in  which  one  or  several  organs  or  tissues 
remote  from  the  primary  affection  are  the  seat  of  secondai-y  growths.  To  most  of 
these  the  disease  appears  to  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  By  the 
blood  it  is  carried  to  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  to  all  those  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
secondary  tumours  are  observed.  The  proofs  of  this  are  so  clear  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  contested.  Tumour-growths  within  the  vessels ;  the  relation  of  the  secondary 
tumours  to  the  vessels ;  aild  the  order  of  their  occurrence  can  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plained only  on  this  supposition.  In  some  cases  of  melanosis,  pigment  granules  are 
actually  found  in  the  urine  and  the  blood.  Many  of  the  problems  of  dissemination 
are  readily  solved  in  every  detail,  but  it  is  not  so  with  all  of  them.  Thus  we  know 
not  yet  whether  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  affection  is  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
cells  or  germs  of  cells,  or  in  the  form  of  tumour  juice.  Nor  do  we  know  why,  when 
the  affection  is  evidently  travelling  in  the  blood,  it  attacks  only  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  leaving  other  and  often  similar  parts  unharmed,  or  even  appearing  to  avoid 
them.  The  facts  respecting  dissemination  through  the  medium  of  the  blood  of  which 
we  appear  tolerably  certain  are,  that  both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  may  be  thus  con- 
veyed ;  that  sarcoma  exhibits  a  pi'eference  for  the  lungs,  carcinoma  for  the  liver ; 
that  round-celled  sarcoma  is  the  most  easily  and  abundantly  disseminated  of  all  forms 
of  sarcoma ;  that  epithelioma  is  the  least  easily  disseminated  of  the  carcinomas. 
In  most  instances  the  material  which  is  conveyed  by  the  blood  must  first  pass 
thi'ough  the  lungs,  and  not  uncommonly  it  is  arrested  there,  and  for  the  while  further 
dissemination  is  prevented.  But  each  new  growth  in  the  lungs  becomes  a  centre 
from  which  disease  may  in  future  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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the  material  appears  to  travel  tlirougli  the  lungs,  escaping  even  their  tin}^  capillaiies, 
and  is  arrested  in  some  tissue  more  congenial  to  its  growth.  The  tumours  of  cer- 
tain regions  may,  however,  reach  the  liver  through  the  medium  of  the  poi'tal  circula- 
tion, and  tumours  which  project  into  arteries  may  be  disseminated  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  affected  vessels.  Secondary  tumours  of  the 
lungs  are  not  alwaj's  due  to  the  conveyance  of  mateiial  through  the  blood-vessels. 
A  certain  proportion  of  them,  and  probably  a  large  proportion  of  those  which  are 
secondary  to  malignant  tumoui'S  of  the  tongue,  the  larynx,  and  oesophagus,  are  derived 
from  elements  or  fragments  which  have  been  carried  through  the  air  passages. 

A  condition  which  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  dissemination,  but  which 
must  carefully  be  distinguished  from  it,  is  that  of  primary  multiple  growths. 
Several  or  many  bones  may  be  affected  simultaneously  by  sarcomatous  disease  ;  many 
glands  may  be  affected  at,  or  almost  at,  the  same  tittie  by  round-celled  or  lympho- 
sarcoma. The  simultaneous  occurrence  of  many  growths,  and  the  absence  of  any 
tumour  which  bears  the  appearance  of  an  earlier  date^  are  the  points  to  which  atten- 
tion must  be  paid.  This  multiplicity  of  growths  is  not  confined  to  malignant 
tumours.  Multiple  fatty  tumours,  or  cartilaginous  tumours^  or  bony  tumours,  abso- 
lutely innocent,  are  not  uncommon,  sometimes  occurring  simultaneously,  but  more 
often  following  one  another  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  yet  bearing  no  direct 
relation  to  each  other.  Also  innocent  and  malignant  tumOurs  may  co-exist ;  and 
probably  two  different  kinds  of  malignant  disease  may  attack  the  same  subject. 
These  features  of  disease  obtain  a  special  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  question 
of  recurrence.  Many  of  the  cases  which  are  described  as  cases  of  recurrence  are  in 
truth  cases  of  a  second  and  separate  outbreak  of  disease  The  second  tumour  may 
be  due  to  catises  precisely  similar  to  those  which  produced  the  first.  Or  it  may  even 
have  been  co-existent  with  the  first,  but  on  account  of  its  small  size^  or  of  imperfect 
observation,  may  have  been  overlooked  :  this  undoubtedly  happens  occasionally  in 
the  innocent  tumours  of  the  breast.  Some  forms  of  malignant  disease  exhibit  a 
natural  tendency  to  affect  scar  tissues.  The  scar,  therefore,  left  after  the  removal  of 
such  a  primary  disease  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  second  outbreak,  and  when  it  is 
attacked  many  years  after  the  operation,  it  is  far  more  logical  to  assttme  that  the 
second  appearance  is  a  separate  outbreak  than  merely  a  recurrence,  due  to  incomplete 
removal  of  the  primary  disease. 

After  thus  discussing  the  manifestations  of  malignancy,  it  is  desirable  to  review 
shortly  what  is  known  of  its  nature  aiid  of  certain  of  the  conditions  by  which  it  is 
affected. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  quality  exhibited  by  tumours  of  a  certain 
structure ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  Can  in  most  instances  foretell  within  certain 
limits,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  structure,  what  course  a  tumour  will  pursue.  Our 
power  in  this  respedt  has  certainly  been  over-rated  ;  or  rather  it  has  been  too  gener- 
ally assumed  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  tumour  ought  to  enable  us  in 
every  instance  to  predict  with  certainty  its  future  course.  And  because  this  has  not 
been  possible,  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  tumours  has  been  regarded  by  many 
surgeons  as  scarcely  worthy  of  attention,  and  certainly  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  use- 
ful clinical  result.  Sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  exceeding  diffi- 
culties by  which  the  subject  is  beset.  For  example,  the  effect  of  surgical  interference 
on  the  life-history  of  a  tumour-disease  is  most  difficult  to  appreciate,  and  yet  in  a 
large  proportion  of  instances  it  must  be  taken  into  account  and  alloAvance  must  be 
made  for  it.  The  very  large  majority  of  tumours  Avhich  are  examined  microscopic- 
ally have  been  removed  by  operation,  and  very  many  of  those  which  are  not  ti-eated 
surgically  are  not  examined  microscopically.  Thus  the  study  of  the  subject  is 
singularly  unfortunate.  Again,  there,  can  be  no  question  that  the  influence  of 
locality  on  the  life-history  of  tumours  has  been  greatly  underrated.  It  has  been  too 
hastily  assumed  that  a  certain  structure  imposes  on  a  tumour  a  certain  line  of 
conduct,  and  this  impression  has  led  to  grave  errors  in  the  general  pathology  of 
tumours.  The  tumours  of  each  organ  and  tissue,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  have 
been  very  little  studied.     The  accounts  which  ai'e  wiitten  of  them  in  the  descrip- 
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tions  of  the  diseases  of  individual  organs  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  deduced 
from  general  accounts  of  the  course  of  the  various  kinds  of  tumours.  And  these 
general  accounts  are  drawn  up  either  from  the  author's  personal  experience  (which 
must  needs  be  limited),  or  from  the  study  of  the  life-history  of  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  tumours  of  a  certain  structure  taken  from  many  parts 
of  the  body,  but  among  which  those  of  some  organs  and  tissues  may  not  have  been 
included.  Thus  one  error  is  often  productive  of  anothei-,  and  from  this  cause 
probably  Vii'chow  ^  and  Billroth  ^  have  committed  the  error  of  attributing  to 
sarcoma  a  very  slight  tendency  to  affect  lymphatic  glands — a  statement  which,  though, 
true  of  the  sarcomas  of  certain  parts,  those  of  the  bones  and  breast  for  example,  is 
absolutely  untiue  of  the  sarcomas  of  other  parts  (as  the  testicle  and  tonsil).  The 
influence  of  locality  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip  and 
tongue,  of  the  slow  course  and  late  affection  of  the  glands  in  the  former  with  the 
rapid  progress  and  early  glandular  affection  in  the  latter.  Or*,  by  a  study  of  central 
and  subperiovSteal  sarcomas  of  bone  of  similar  structure.  It  is  in  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  life-history  of  the  tumours  of  individual  organs  and  tissues 
that  advance  in  the  science  of  onkology  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future ; 
for  thus  only  can  the  hasty  generalisations  of  the  past  be  corrected  and  a  sound  base 
be  laid  for  future  study. 

Of  the  actual  nature  of  malignancy  we  are  at  present  absolutely  ignorant.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  steps  by  which  a  malignant  tumour  is  developed  from 
an  extension  of  the  morbid  processes  of  irritation  or  chronic  inflammation,  or  at 
least  to  trace  the  steps  which  accompany  its  development.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
trace  the  method  of  incorporation  of  the  surrou.nding  tissues  with  the  growing- 
tumour,  or,  in  some  instances,  its  progress  to,  and  gradual  invasion  of,  the  lymphatic 
glands.  It  is  even  possible  sometimes  to  discern  the  minutest  details  in  the  process 
of  dissemination.  But  beyond  this  our  knowledge  ceases.  We  do  not  know  why 
processes,  which  at  first  appear  similar,  should  produce  such  marvellously  different 
results.  We  cannot  distinguish  the  precise  moment  at  which  the  simple  processes 
give  place  to  the  malignant.  We  do  not  perceive  in  the  structure  or  other  characters 
of  a  tumour  any  indication  of  the  cause  which  imposes  upon  it  the  necessity  of 
contiiuial  formation  of  new  cells  or  of  a  tissue  of  a  certain  type.  Dr.  Creighton's^ 
view  that  carcinoma  (of  the  mamma)  is  but  the  natural  outcome  of  functional 
irregularity  may  perhaps  afford  an  explanation  of  the  processes  thus  far.  But  it 
afibrds  no  explanation  of  the  fast  hold  which  these  obtain,  or  of  the  strength  which 
they  appear  to  gain  with  age,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  engrafted  on 
distant  parts.  On  all  these  questions  we  can  offer  only  speculation,^  nor  is  there 
any  immediate  prospect  of  more  cei'tain  knowledge. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  at  length  into  the  question  of  diagnosis,  for  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  various  tumours  will  be  considei'ed  in  treating  separ- 
ately of  each.  But  the  general  principles  of  diagnosis  may  be  pointed  out.  Reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  any  one  sign,  but  must  depend  on  the  careful  balancing  of 
several  or  many.  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  how  important 
are  considerations  respecting  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient.  The  seat  of  disease,  the 
duration  and  rapidity  of  growth ;  the  consistence  and  relation  to  surrounding 
structures ;  the  contour ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  signs  of  inflammation ; 
multiplicity  of  tumours,  and  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  are 
all  points  to  which  attention  must  be  dii-ected.  In  a  very  suggestive  article  in  the 
*  Klinischer  Vortriige,'  Llicke  ^  has  weighed  the  comparative  value  of  these  different 

^  Kirinkhaften  Oeschivillste,  hd.  ii. 

^   Chiruvf/ische  Pathologie,  8te  auflage,  1876,  s.  740. 

^  Physiology  and  Patholoyy  of  the  Breast.     London,  1878.     Chapter  VI. 

*  Next  to  parasitism,  Dr.  Creifrhton's  theory  of  the  '  spermatic  influence'  of  cancer  cells 
{Vath.  rrons.,  vol.  XXV.  p.  371,  1874)  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  of  these  specalations. 
Even  if  this  spermatic  influence  be  admitted,  the  moment  and  manner  in  which  it  is  acquired 
yet  require  to  be  demonstrated. 

^  Klinischer  Vortrdge,  No.  97. 
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charactervS,  and  has  shown  how  certain  tumours  affect  so  almost  exclusively  certain 
regions  of  the  body  that  the  presence  of  a  tumour  there  is  well  nigh  conclusive  of  its 
nature.  Perhaps  no  more  difficult  case  for  diagnosis  can  be  met  with  tlian  that 
between  a  softening  cancer  and  a  collection  of  fluid  ;  and  here  it  may  be  only  possible 
to  be  certain  by  punctin-ing  the  swelling  with  a  needle  or  trocar  and  cannula.  A 
similar  difficulty  has  been  so  often  experienced  between  cysts  deep  down  in  the 
breast  and  solid  tumours,  particularly  cancers,  that  it  is  a  rvtle  in  surgery,  in  every 
case  save  the  most  typical,  to  cut  into  the  tumour  before  proceeding  to  remove  it. 
Between  certain  malignant  tumours  and  chronic  inflammations,  particularly  those 
of  bone,  the  diagnosis  may  be  so  intricate  that  it  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  explora- 
tion, or  by  careful  watcliing  of  the  course  of  the  disease  and  measurements  at  fre- 
quent intervals ;  for  constant  increase,  in  spite  of  perfect  rest,  is  here  the  most 
important  symptom. 

By  means  of  the  emjyorte-piece  a  tiny  fragment  may  be  removed  from  the 
interior  of  a  tumour  without  danger.  This  method  can,  however,  scai'cely  be  i-ecom- 
mended,  for  the  fragment  thus  obtained  is  too  small  to  permit  sections  to  be  cut  from 
it,  and  the  evidence  gathered  from  its  microscopic  characters  is  of  little  value,  or 
may  even  be  misleading.  But  when  the  question  lies  between  an  epitheliomatous 
and  a  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  ulcer,  a  scraping  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  often 
sufficient  to  decide  the  diagnosis  ;  for  the  presence  of  fantastically-shaped  epithelial 
cells,  and  cell-nests  or  portions  of  cell-nests  is  distinctive  of  epithelioma. 

As  with  diagnosis  so  with  treatment,  the  subject  is  scarcely  one  which  can  with 
advantage  be  discussed  in  an  introduction.  Yet  it  is  possible,  with  great  advantage, 
to  indicate  the  general  principles  on  which  ti^eatment  must  be  based.  First,  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  genei'al  law,  to  which  there  are  scarcely  any  exceptions,  that  a 
tumour,  of  whatever  kind,  will  only  yield  to  local  treatment.  Second,  the  only  local 
treatment  which  promises  to  be  effectual  is  that  which  destroys  or  removes  the 
growth,  or  cuts  off"  its  nutrition.  If  these  two  general  propositions  be  admitted,  the 
only  questions  which  can  arise  respecting  any  given  tumour  (apart  from  palliative 
treatment)  are  :  first,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  attempt  to  cure  it ;  second,  what 
means  should  be  employed  in  the  attempt. 

The  second  question  cannot  be  considered  here ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  disease  and  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  patient.  But  the  con- 
ditions which  may  render  it  advisable  to  attempt  a  cure  may  be  set  down  under  the 
following  heads  : — inconvenience ;  deformity  ;  disturbance  of  liealth ;  danger  to  life  ; 
threatening  of  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  possible  to  illustrate  each  one  of  these 
by  some  familiar  example.  Thus,  an  exostosis  in  close  proximity  to  a  joint  is  often 
removed  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  it  occasions  during  walking ;  a  tiny  sub- 
cutaneous tumour  is  taken  out  because  of  the  intense  pain  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  A 
nsevus,  which  produces  no  inconvenience  and  often  no  disturbance  to  the  health  is 
destroyed  because  of  the  deformity  it  occasions.  A  polypus  of  the  uterus,  even  when 
it  is  so  small  that  it  requires  to  be  diligently  sought  for,  is  obliged  to  be  removed  on 
account  of  the  frequent  and  severe  hsemorrhages  with  which  it  is  associated.  A 
papilloma  of  the  larynx  is  removed  or  destroyed  because  it  is  dangerous  to  life. 
And  tumours  of  every  kind  are  commonly  removed,  while  small,  not  on  account  of 
the  inconvenience  or  deformity  or  disturbance  or  danger  they  occasion,  but  because 
it  is  certain  that  they  will  occasion  one  oi-  the  other,  or  all  of  them  if  they  be  left  un- 
treated. But  an  attempt  to  cure  may  be  forbidden  by  the  age  or  delicate  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  should  not  be  made  unless  the  following  conditions  are  complied 
with  :  that  the  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  disease  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
danger  of  the  treatment ;  that  the  tumour  is  so  situated  that  its  complete  removal 
or  destruction  can  be  ensured ;  that  the  relief  afforded  by  the  o])eration  will  be 
enduring,  or  will  endure  so  long  as  to  justify  the  risks  of  operation. 

In  the  treatment  of  malignant  tumours  the  much- vexed  question  of  their  local  or 
constitutional  origin  is  involved.  If  a  malignant  tumour  is  a  local  disease,  tlien 
treatment  of  it  need  not  differ,  except  in  certain  details,  from  that  adopted  for  an 
imrocent  growth.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  constitutional  disease,  then  removal 
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is  but  the  treatment  of  tte  local  manifestation  of  the  disease,  and  is  at  best  but 
palliative.  The  point  thus  raised  may  best  be  answered  by  a  reference  to  actual 
facts — such  facts  as  are  obtained  from  the  records  of  operations  which  have  been 
practised  for  malignant  tumours.  Although,  undoubtedly,  the  large  majority  of  per- 
sons thus  treated  die  from  recurrence  or  dissemination  of  disease,  cases  can  be 
gathered  of  the  successful  results  of  operations  for  malignant  disease  of  almost  every 
portion  of  the  body.  It  would  occupy  too  lai'ge  a  space  to  record  individual  cases  in 
this  place,  or  even  to  attem]jt  to  give  the  proportion  of  successes  met  with  in  the 
treatment  of  malignant  tumoui's  of  different  parts.  These  may  be  found  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  Yon  Winiwarter,^  in  the  treatise  on  tumours  of  the  breast  by  Professor 
Gross,-  and  in  papers  and  lectures  by  the  authors.^  The  lesson  derived  from  all 
these  sources  is  the  same,  and  cannot  be  misread  ;  it  is  that  of  early  and  free  opera- 
tion, and  of  repeated  and  very  extensive  operations  for  recurrent  tumours. 

And,  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  facts  can  speak,  these  furnisl}.  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  local  nature  of  malignant  tumours. 

The  following  classification  of  tumours  will  be  adopted  : — 

A.  Cysts. 

B.  Solid  tumours. 

1 .  Fatty  ;  lipoma. 

2.  Fibrous ;  fibroma. 

3.  Cartilaginous;  chondroma. 

4.  Osseous ;  osteoma. 

5.  Mucous;  myxoma. 

6.  Lymphatic;  lymphoma. 

7.  Muscular ;  myoma. 

8.  Nervous ;  neuroma. 

9.  Vascular ;  angeioma  and  lymphangeioma. 

round-celled. 


10.  Embryomic;  sarcoma. 


11.  Endothelioma. 

12.  Warty;  papilloma. 

13.  Glandular;  adenoma. 


14.  Carcinoma. 


spindle-celled. 

mixed-celled. 

myeloid. 


spheroidal-celled  f  hard, 

or  glandular-celled  [  soft, 
squamous-celled ;  epithelioma 
cylindrical-celled  or  columnar-celled 
colloid. 


The  principles  of  this  classification  have  already  been  described.  Certain  details, 
however,  require  a  few  words  of  explan£),tion.  Sarcoma  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
series  of  tumours  formed  after  the  likeness  of  the  various  connective  tissues ;  carci- 
noma at  the  end  of  those  forraed  from  epithelial  structures.  The  varieties  of 
sarcoma  depend  on  differences  in  their  structure.  Those  of  carcinoma  are  arranged 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  spheroidal-celled  includes  the  hard  and  soft  carcinomas ;  the 
squamous-celled,  the  common  flat-celled  epitheliomas ;  the  cylindrical-celled,  the 
carcinomas  which  are  called  at  present  cylindrical  epitheliomas.  It  Avould  be 
sufficiently  easy  to  classify  and  name  every  tumour  if  it  presented  itself  in  a  typical 
and  uncomplicated  form.  But  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  case.  Some  tumours 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct  tissues,  often  in  tolerably  equal  quantities, 
neither  of  them  perhaps  derived  from  the  other.     A  very  large  number  of  tumoui's 

^  Beitrdge  ziir  Statistik  der  Carcinome.     4to,  Stuttgart,  1878. 
^  Loc.  cit. 

'  Paget's  LecfMres  on  Tumours.  II.  T.  Butlin,  '  Relations  of  Sal'coma  to  Carcinoma,' 
Lancet,  1880,  vol.  ii. 
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deviate  move  or  less  widely  from  the  typical  form,  sometimes  so  miicli  so  that  their 
real  nature  is  not  certain.  Others  are  so  transformed  by  vaiious  metamorphoses 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  tissue  remains  unchanged.  To  meet  these 
conditions  various  modifications  of  the  class  names  have  been  suggested  and  some  of 
them  are  in  common  use.  Thus  the  compound  structure  of  a  tumour  is  expressed 
by  a  compound  term,  the  parts  of  which  apply  to  the  different  structures  of  which 
the  tumour  is  composed.  In  this  manner  the  terms  adeno-fibroma,  filiro-lipoma,  ai-e 
frequently  employed  ;  the  former  to  denote  tumours  (of  the  breast)  which  are  partly 
fibrous  and  partly  glandular ;  the  latter,  to  denote  fatty  tiimours  containing  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  usual  of  fibi-ous  tissue.  Such  compoimd  terms  are  not  only 
unobjectionable,  but  they  are  necessary.  Those  tumours  which  deviate  so  widely 
from  the  typical  form  that  their  real  nature  is  not  certain,  cannot  be  fitly  named  and 
must  be  left  unclassified  :  fortunately  they  are  not  many.  Those  which  deviate 
slightly  from  the  type,  and  they  form  a  much  moi-e  numei'ous  class,  need  no  modifi- 
cation of  their  names.  The  chief  difixculties  are  met  with  in  connection  with  those 
tumours  which  are  almost  completely  transformed  by  various  metamor23hoses  of  their 
tissues.  The  minor  changes,  the  fittj''  and  the  caseous,  rarely  produce  so  marked  an 
alteration  in  the  characters  of  a  tumour  as  to  necesssitate  even  a  modification  of  its 
name.  But  it  is  thought  desirable  that  those  greater  changes  which  transform 
nearly  the  whole  bulk  of  a  tumour  into  bone  or  cartilage  or  calcareous  matter  should 
be  recognised,  if  not  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  at  least  for  those  of  ordinary 
description.  Hitherto  they  have  been  recognised  in  a  manner  highly  undesirable, 
for  some  tumours  have  been  named  solely  in  accordance  with  these,  their  most 
obvious  qualities  ;  and  others  have  received  names  expressing  uncertainty  of  their 
nature  and  of  the  class  in  which  they  should  be  placed.  Thus  such  terms  as  osteo- 
sarcoma, osteo-chondroma,  osteoid-chondroma,  with  many  others  which  are  equally 
perplexing,  are  in  common  use.  They  ;^re  all  alike  abominations,  not  be  endui'ed  in 
a  systematic  classification.  Most  of  them  are  useless,  some  of  them  are  misleading. 
When  formerly  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  real  natui'e  of  the  tumour,  and  its 
transformed  portions  were  regarded  as  its  essential  structure,  they  were  perhaps 
admissible.  But  now  they  are  no  longer  necessary.  Whenever  a  tumour  has 
undergone  extensive  metamorphoses  of  its  tissues,  and  it  is  thought  desii'able  to 
express  these  changes  in  its  name,  this  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  prefixing,  to 
the  class  name  of  the  tumour,  the  word  ossifying  or  chondrifying  or  calcifying, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  change.  In  this  manner  the  simplicity  of  classification 
is  maintained  with  thorough  fulfilment  of  the  desired  object.  If  it  be  asked  what 
greater  objection  there  is  to  such  a  term  as  osteo-sarcoma  than  to  fibro-lipoma,  the 
answer  is  :  first,  that  osteo-sarcoma  has  been  employed  in  several  difierent  senses — 
to  a  sarcoma  of  a  bone,  to  a  sarcoma  of  bone  containing  bone,  to  a  sarcoma  of  the 
soft  parts  containing  bone ;  second,  that  the  conditions  are  not  parallel,  for  the  bone 
in  an  osteo-sarcoma  is  the  result  of  ossification  of  the  sarcoma  tissue,  while  the  fat 
and  fibrous  tissue  in  a  fibro-lipoma  are  so  far  of  equal  value  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  said  to  be  derived  directly  from  the  other. 

The  simpler  the  method  of  nomenclature  and  the  more  easily  applied,  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  generally  understood  and  used  on  this  account.  Such  terms  as 
those  above  mentioned  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  still  more  the  long  and  comj^licated 
Latin  terms  to  which  certain  of  the  German  writers  are  so  partial.  I  i-efer  to  such 
expressions  as  '  myxochondro-sarcoma  kystomatosum  '  ^  and  '  fibroma  papillare  intra- 
canaliculare  mammae,'  arid  '  lipoma  simplex  tuberosum.'  ^  Yirchow's  admirable  book 
unfortunately  abounds  in  similar  instances. 

PJtantom  tumours  deserve  some  mention  in  a  systematic  article  on  tumours,  and 
no  place  seems  better  fitted  for  them  than  the  end  of  the  introduction,  before  the 
real  tumours  are  arrived  at.  They  are  generally  due  to  contractions  of  j)arts  of 
muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  swell  and  become  firm,  and  thus  simulate  a  tumour. 
With  the  subsidence  of  the  contraction  the  tumour  disappears.     Such   phantom- 

I  Waldeyer,  Virchoiv's  Archiv.  Band  44,  s.  83,  1868. 
'^  Virchow,  Krankhaften  Geschiviilste,  Band  1. 
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tumours  are  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  are  most  often  observed  in 
the  abdominal  muscles.  They  may  generally  be  recognised  by  their  situation,  by 
slight  differences  in  their  size  and  foi'm,  and  even  in  their  situation  at  different  times. 
But  when  the  imitation  of  a  real  tumour  is  very  exact,  chloroform  may  be  necessary 
for  the  diagnosis. 

Cysts. — A  cyst  may  be  defined  as  a  closed  sac  with  liquid  or  semi-solid  contents. 
The  use  of  the  term  cyst  may  be  still  further  restricted  by  inserting  in  the  defini- 
tion after  the  word  sac  '  lined  with  epithelium  or  endothelium.'  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  much  more  widely  extended,  for  it  may  be  made  to  include  a  closed 
sac  containing  a  foreign  body,  and  a  collection  of  liquid  lying  in  the  midst  of  solid 
tissues,  but  not  enclosed  in  a  distinct  sac.  It  will  be  employed  here  in  accordance 
with  the  definition. 

Cysts  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  and  of  so  many  varieties,  that  a  thi'ee-fold 
classification  of  them  is  necessary  : — I.  those  formed  by  the  distension  of  previously 
existing  tubes  or  sacs  or  cavities  : — II.  those  of  new  formation — III.  those  of  uncer- 
tain origin. 

I.  The  first  class  includes  a  large  ntimber  of  cysts  formed  in  various  ways  and 
having  very  various  contents.  First,  there  are  cysts  developed  in  connection  with  the 
acini  or   ducts  of  glands  (retention  cysts) ;   of  these  many   familiar   examples    are 
afforded,  as  the  sebaceous,  mucous,  and  milk-cysts.     The  method  of  their  formation 
is  not  the  same  in  every  case,  but  the  most  frequent  method  is  by  the  narrowing  or 
closure  of  a  duct  from  external  pressure,  or  inflammation,  or  calculus  or  other  cause, 
and  the  consequent  gradual  dilatation  of  the  acini  or  duct  by  the  secretion  of  the 
gland.      Several  adjacent    acini    are    often    simultaneously    affected ;  the    partitions 
between  them  disappear,  and  a  single  cyst  is  formed.    According  to  the  nature  of  the 
gland,  so   usually  are  the  contents  of  the  cyst ;  thus,  the  sebaceous  cysts  contain 
sebaceous  matter ;  the  mammary  cysts,  milk.    But  the  contents  of  cysts  wliich  have 
existed  many  months  or  years  are  apt  to  undergo  transformation,  or  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  cyst  may  secrete  liquid  of  a  different  nature  from  that  first  poured  out, 
and  at  length  a  clear  and  serous-looking  fluid  may  be  obtained.     This  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  if  an  opening  has  been  established  in  the  cyst  so  that  its  contents 
drain  away  from  time  to  time.     Blood,  too,  may  be  extravasated  into  the  interior  of 
a  cyst,  and  transform  or  replace  its  natural   contents,  or  these  may   be  variously 
coloured  by  staimng  derived  from  the  colouring  matters  of  the  blood.     All  the  cysts 
formed  in  connection  with  glands  are  provided  with  a  distinct  and  generally  strong 
wall  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  lined  with  epithelium,  usually  resembling  that  of  the 
part  from  which  the  cyst  is  formed,  but  seldom  so  perfect  or  so  regularly  disposed, 
and  not  uncommonly  changed  completely  to  some  other  form,  as  from  cylindrical  to 
squamous.     Second,  there  are  cysts  formed  by  the  distension  of  closed  sacs,  such  as 
the  bursse,  and  the  timica  vaginalis  (exudation  C3sts).     Most  of  these  are  due  to  the 
pouring  out  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  fluid  which  naturally  occupies  the  sac, 
bnt  the  same  result  may  be  produced  by  interference  with  the  apparatus  by  which 
absorption  is  effected.     Tlie  contents  of  these  cysts  are  generally  synovial  or  serous 
fluid,  or,  as  sometimes    in  the  tunica  vaginalis,   blood.     Occasionally  they  contain, 
especially  those  which    are   formed    by    distension  of   synovial    sheaths,  numerous 
flattened  bodies,  prOvsenting  much  the  shape  and  appearance  of  rice  or  melon  seeds. 
The  cystic  dilatatioas  of  certain  sheaths  of  tendons  invariably  contain  these  bodies, 
which  appear  to  be  masses  of  fibrine,  sometimes  amorphous,  sometimes  bearing  faint 
traces  of  lowly  organisation,  or  the  product  of  the  growth  and  organisation  of  club- 
shaped  extremities  of  fringes   formed  within   the  sac.     Collections  of  fluid  within 
serous  sacs  are  not  generally  included  among  the  cysts,  but  hydrocele  and  hsematocele 
are  usually  made  exceptions  to  this  rule,  probably  on  account  of  their  gradual  forma- 
tion and  pei'sistence.     Certain  ganglia,  those  for  example  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist 
and  foot,  are  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  simple  distension  process.     From  a 
synovial  sheath  a  pouch  is  thrust  out,  which  by  and  by  is  ciit  off  from  the  sheath 
and  forms  a  separate  cyst.     A  third  group  of  cysts  is  said  to  be  formed  in  connection 
with  blood-vessels,  probably  veins,  by  the  giudual  dilatation  of  the  vessel  wall  or  a 
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portion  of  the  wall,  and  formation  of  a  pouch.  This  pouch  is  cut  off  by  organisation 
or  inflammation  about  its  constricted  neck,  and  becomes  a  separate  cyst  filled  with 
blood  or  bloody  fluid.  Cysts  of  this  kind  have  been  described  in  the  thigh  along  the 
course  of  the  saphena  vein.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cysts  of  similar  formation 
may  occur  in  connection  with  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  most  of  the  lymphatic  cysts 
are  rather  cystic  tumours,  lymphangeiomata  resembling  the  vascular  (najvoid)  tumours-, 
and  the  communication  between  them  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  is  generally  main- 
tained. 

II.  The  cysts  of  new  formation  may  arise  in  several  diflerent  ways.  Around  an 
extravasion  of  blood  condensation,  with  or  without  inflammation,  may  take  place, 
and,  by  organisation  of  the  pi'oducts  of  inflammation,  may  I'oi'm  a  sac  completely 
enclosing  the  extravasated  blood  (extravasation-cysts).  The  blood  may  remain 
for  a  considerable  period  fluitl,  but  more  often  undergoes  changes  which  result  in  the 
j)roduction  of  a  clear  serous  fluid  surrounded  by  or  containing  fibrine-m asses.  In 
the  same  manner  inflammation  may  bring  about  the  inclusion  of  morbid  material,  or 
even  of  a  foreign  body,  without  a  perfect  sac  of  fibrous  tissue.  Among  the  cysts  of 
new  formation  shcnld  properly  be  included  those  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  pre- 
sence of  parasites,  the  Cysticercus  cellulosse  for  example,  and  the  Echinococcus. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  method  of  new  formation  is  that  due  to  the  expansion 
and  fusion  together  of  the  spaces  of  connective  (areolar)  tissue.  Around  the  fluid 
collected  in  these  spaces  the  connective  tissue  becomes  condensed,  and  often  forms  a 
thick  and  easily  separable  sac.  The  contents  are  generally  clear  fluid  resembling 
serum.  Some  of  the  congenital  cysts  of  the  neck  ^  are  thought  to  belong  to  this 
group,  and  the  adventitious  burspe  probably  are  all  thus  formed.  Even  the  bursa  over 
the  patella  is  said  by  some  authors  to  originate  in  this  manner,  a  theory  based  on  its 
occasional  absence  over  normal  knees,  and  supported  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
fibrous  bands  or  partitions  stretching  across  its  cavity  from  the  anteiior  to  the  pos- 
terior wall.  These  bands  are  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  fibrous  trabeculse  of 
the  areolar  tissue. 

Cysts  may  also  be  formed  by  the  growing  together  of  papillary  processes  covered 
by  epithelium.  This  method  has  been  described  by  Fox.^  The  bodies  of  a  number 
of  these  processes,  lying  in  close  proximity,  become  separated  by  fluid  secreted  by  the 
epithelial  cells  ;  at  the  same  time  the  lateral  portions  of  the  bodies  become,  as  it  were, 
fused  together,  and  a  similar  fusion  or  growing  together  of  the  extremities  takes 
place,  and  thus  a  cavity  lined  with  epithelium  is  formed.  Cysts  originating  thus  are 
found  in  the  ovaries.  They  occur  too  in  the  mammary  gland ;  but  there  they  are 
almost  always  formed  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  tumours,  rarely,  if  ever,  as 
separate  or  single  cysts.  And,  lastly,  it  is  probable  that  cysts  may  originate  from  a 
colloid  or  other  transformation  of  the  contents  of  iudividual  cells.  Or  a  group  of 
cells  may  be  developed  into  a  cyst,  by  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the  central  cells, 
organisation  of  those  which  are  peripheral,  and  transformation  of  an  intermediate 
layer  into  a  lining  of  epithelium  or  endothelium. 

III.  The  cysts  of  uncertain  origin  include  some  of  the  congenital  cysts  and  cystic 
tumours.  For  example,  the  dermoid  cysts,  the  contents  of  which  resemble  generally 
those  of  the  sebaceous  sacs,  are  cysts  concerning  the  origin  of  which  many  sugges- 
tions have  been  made.  They  contain  not  merely  sebaceous  material,  but  hairs  and 
skin,  and  even  bone  an  el  teeth.  Arrest  or  deviation  of  natural  development  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  formation  of  such  cysts,  but  the  exact  manner  in  which  it 
operates  is  not  very  clear.  Some  of  them  are  due  to  incomplete  closure  of  the  bran- 
chial fissures  :  they  remain  of  small  size  and  quiescent  in  the  neck  or  even  in  the 
thorax  for  many  years,  and  then,  owing  to  some  cause,  perhaps  not  evident,  gradu- 
ally or  suddenly  enlarge,  and  give  rise  to  serious  inconvenience. 

Cysts  are  so  frequent  in  connection  with  solid  tumours  that  it  may  not  be  amiss 

^  It  has  of  late  years  been  suggested  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  congenital  cj'stic 
tumours  (hygromata)  are  of  lymphatic  origin,  and  really  belong  to  the  class  cf  lymphangeio- 
mata. 

-  Med.-Chir  Trans,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  228,  1864. 
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to  point  out  in  this  place  the  relations  which  cysts  and  tumours  may  severally  bear 
to  one  another.  But  before  doing  so,  it  is  expedient  that  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  various  combinations  of  cysts  with  cysts  (compound  cysts).  Several  or  many 
cysts  may  be  developed,  simultaneoiisly  or  after  short  intervals,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ways  described  above  ;  and,  lying  in  close  proximity,  may  constitute  a  compound 
cystic  growth.  Or,  cysts  may  be  formed  within  a  previously  existing  cyst,  which, 
until  it  be  opened,  bears  the  appearance  of  a  single  cyst.  These  intracystic  or  secondary 
cysts  may  own  a  very  diJBTerent  origin  to  the  primary  cyst ;  for  while  the  latter  may 
be  the  result  of  distension  of  a  previously  existing  cavity  or  sac,  the  former  may  be 
developed  from  the  inclusion  of  spaces  between  papillary  growths  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  piimary  cyst,  or  by  transformation  of  cells  or  groups  of 
cells.  Lai'ge  cysts  with  intracystic  cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  the  ovary,  where  the 
primary  cyst  often  attains  to  an  enormous  size.  By  similar  processes  to  those  by 
which  the  secondary  cysts  are  formed,  tertiary  cysts,  or  cysts  within  the  secondary 
cysts,  may  be  developed. 

A  solid  tumour  may  arise  within  a  cyst  by  outgrowth,  or  rather  ingrowth,  of  its 
walls.  Such  growths  are  often  papillary,  and  are  derived  from  the  epithelial  lining 
of  the  cyst.  Or  the  connective  tissue,  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  cyst,  may  commence  to  grow  unduly,  and,  experiencing  least 
resistance  in  the  direction  of  the  cyst,  may  intrude  into  its  cavity,  thrusting 
before  it  the  lining  membrane.  The  papillary  growths  may  be  met  with  in  simple 
cysts,  such  for  example  as  the  sebaceous,  and  may  in  time  proceed  to  the  entire  occu- 
pation of  the  sac  with  solid  growth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fluid  with  which  it 
previously  was  filled.  The  second  condition  is  much  more  frequently  observed  in 
tumours  partly  cystic,  partly  solid,  those  of  the  mammary  gland  for  instance  (sei'o- 
cystic  disease),  in  which  the  cysts  are  often  occupied  by  connective-tissue  growths, 
rarely  by  epithelial. 

Cysts  may  develop  within  a  solid  tumour,  and  the  manner  of  their  formation 
may  correspond  with  that  of  almost  any  of  those  which  have  been  described.  Thus 
they  may  be  developed  from  previously  existing  ducts  or  acini,  or  sacs  included 
within  the  tviniour,  as  in  the  cystic  growths  of  the  breast ;  or  from  the  growing 
together  of  epithelium-covered  processes,  of  Avhich  again  examples  have  been  seen  in 
tumours  of  the  breast ;  or  from  inflammatory  condensation  around  blood  or  other 
morbid  material ;  or  from  the  expansion  and  fusion  of  the  areolae  of  connective  tissue. 
Cavities  are,  however,  more  often  produced  by  liquefaction  of  some  of  the  solid 
portions  of  a  tumour  than  by  any  of  the  above  methods,  and  although  these  cavities 
foi'  the  most  part  deserve  the  name  cystoid  rather  than  cystic,  some  of  them  are 
surrounded,  by  so  complete  a  wall  or  sac  that  they  may  fairly  be  included  among  the 
cysts.  Eveiy  kind  and  degree  of  cyst  or  cystoid  cavity  may  be  observed  in  soft 
sarcomatous  tumours,  or,  better  still,  in  large  tumours  partly  chondrified.  The 
cartilage  of  such  tumours  often  softens  down  into  a  clear  viscid  fluid,  which  forms  the 
contents  of  the  cj'stic  cavity. 

Most  of  the  separate  cysts  will  be  described  in  other  sections  of  this  work,  those 
devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  breast,  the  ovaries,  the  burste,  &c.  But  certain  of 
them  may  moi-e  fl.tly  be  described  under  the  general  heading  of  Cysts. 

The  Sebaceous  cysts  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  in  which  sebaceous 
glands  naturally  exist,  but  they  form  much  more  ft'equently  in  the  scalp  than  else- 
where. Several  of  them  may  exist  simultaneously.  They  are  much  more  common 
in  adults  than  in  children.  Their  diagnosis  seldom  offers  much  difficulty  :  the 
situation  ;  round  or  oval  shape  ;  consistence ;  the  smooth  skin  covering  them,  often 
white  and  almost  bald  upon  the  scalp,  but  in  other  parts  sometimes  reddened  or 
marked  by  I'amifying  vessels,  especially  over  the  lai^ger  cysts ;  the  tiny  dejDression 
existing  in  most  cases  over  the  centre  of  the  tumour;  the  slow  growth,  and  partial 
adherence  to  the  integument,  are  the  characters  by  which  they  may  for  the  most  part 
readily  be  recognised.  Left  to  themselves,  they  may  remain  during  many  years 
quiescent,  or  may  slowly  increase,  although  they  seldom  attain  a  very  large  size.  But 
they  are  very  liable  to  inflame,  and  the  inflammation  may  result  in  suppuration. 
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which  may  ha]jpily  cure  the  cyst ;  or  ulceration  may  take  phxce,  and  an  intractable 
sore  result,  which  may  be  curable  only  by  removal.  The  occasional  occurrence  of 
solid  gi'owths  within  them  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  possible  methods  of 
successful  treatment  are  numerous.  Simplest  of  all,  and  not  uncommonly  effectual, 
is  that  by  opening  up  the  occluded  duct.  The  tiny  centi-al  depression,  often  marked 
by  a  dark  point,  is  found,  and  is  distended  by  the  introduction  of  probes  increasing  in 
diameter  until  the  opening  is  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  thick  white  contents  of 
the  sac  to  be  easily  expressed.  Provided  this  be  performed  thoroughly,  and  the 
surfaces  of  the  sac  be  rubbed  together,  the  latter  may  shrivel  and  not  refill.  The 
smaller  cysts  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  the  application  of  nitric  acid  or  some  other 
caustic,  and  this  method  should  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of  cure, 
whenever  the  cyst  is  small  or  the  patient  feeble,  or  one  upon  whom  a  prudent 
surgeon  would  not  willingly  perform  an  operation,  however  insignificant.  Sebaceous 
cysts  of  any  size  may  be  removed  ;  and  since  they  sometimes  adhere  very  closely  to 
the  surrounding  structures,  the  safest  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  their  removal 
are  freely  to  open  the  cyst— by  tiunstixion,  if  it  be  large — -turn  out  its  contents, 
seize  the  floor  of  the  sac  M'ith  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  and  thus  to  drag  it  forth. 
The  operation  of  removal  should  never  be  performed  for  cysts  which  are  actually 
inflamed,  however  small  they  be. 

The  Dermoid  cysts  are  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  congenital.  The  most 
frequent  seat  of  the  simplest  of  them  is  at  the  outer  corner  of  the  eyebrow.  The  cyst 
here  lies  immediately  beneath  the  integument  or  the  deep  fascia,  where  it  is  observed 
during  infancy  as  a  small  round  or  oval  tumour  no  larger  than  a  pea  or  horse-bean. 
Its  contents  are  almost  invariably  fine  hairs  embedded  in  a  thick  sebaceovis-looking 
mass  of  epithelial  cells  and  fatty  matter.  It  may,  and  should  be,  removed  by  the 
method  advised  for  the  removal  of  sebaceous  cysts.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  be 
brought  together  by  fine  horsehair  sutures,  a  scarcely  perceptible  scar  i-emains. 
Dermoid  cysts  are  met  with  also  in  the  ovary,  the  testicle,  and  scrotum.  Their  con- 
tents are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  the  dermoid  tumours  of  the  face,  for 
they  often  consist  of  portions  of  skin,  bone,  teeth,  cartilage,  and  other  structures. 
And,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  cysts  of  a  similar  nature  are  observed  occasion- 
ally deep  down  in  the  neck,  or  even  in  the  thorax,  where  their  occurrence  is  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  they  are  connected  with  imperfect  closure  of  the 
branchial  fissures.  I  have  lately  seen  one  of  these  cysts  situated  deep  down  behind 
the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  in  a  young  man  -who  was  brought  to  Sir  James  Paget, 
and  in  whom  it  had  commenced  to  grow  during  adult  life.  It  contained  masses  of 
connective  tissue,  covered  with  skin  and  fine  hairs,  and  beneath  the  skin  were 
numerous  sebaceous  glands.  These  growths  apparently  proceeded  from  the  inner 
surface  of  its  walls.  The  cyst  was  freely  opened  from  the  neck  by  Mr.  Taylor  (of 
Coltishall),  the  solid  growths  removed,  and  the  cavity  allowed  to  fill  by  granu- 
lations. 

The  Sanguineous  cysts  require  special  mention  only  to  point  out  how  very  rare 
are  those  which  appear  to  be  derived  immediately  from  a  blood-vessel,  and  how  they 
generally  may  be  ti'eated  by  puncture  and  injection  with  iodine  or  a  similar  irri- 
tating fluid.  Also  how  the  greater  number  of  what  are  commonly  called  '  blood- 
cysts  '  are,  in  truth,  sarcomatous  tumours,  the  characters  of  which  are  for  a  time 
concealed  by  the  abundant  discharge  of  blood  into  them. 

Fatty  tumours,  Lipomata,  are  the  most  frequent  of  all  innocent  tumours. 
They  afford  good  examples  of  two  modes  of  growth  of  tumours — the  continuous  and 
the  encapsuled  or  discontinuous. 

The  continuous  or  fatty  outgrowths  commonly  appear  as  lumps  of  fat  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  ill  defined,  as  if  the  ordinary  fat  of  some  one  part  had  increased 
beyond  all  natural  proportion  to  that  of  the  parts  around.  The  excessive  double 
chin  that  some  persons  have  is  a  growth  of  this  kind.  And  others,  more  evidently 
morbid,  and  more  rare,  occur  especially  at  the  nape,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  over  the 
lowest  cervical  vertebra.     They  do  not  differ  in  structure  from  the  ordinary  fat  of 
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the  adjacent  parts,  vmless  in  being  rather  firmer  ;  they  are  generally  troublesome 
only  by  their  ugliness ;  yet  some  patients  complain  of  pain  in  and  about  them.  No 
good  cause  can  be  assigned  for  these  hump-like  outgrowths  of  fat.  A  child  presented 
one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  whose  father  had  one  in  the  corre- 
sponding place  ;  and  a  woman,  having  seventeen  of  them,  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  many  similar  fatty  tumours  in  her  father  and  grandfather.  Generally  they  begin 
their  growth  in  persons  about  forty  years  old,  and  slowly  increase,  till,  attaining 
some  uncertain  size,  they  stay  thereat.  They  appear  not  more  liable  to  degeneration 
or  disease  than  is  the  natural  fat  adjacent  to  them. 

There  is  very  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  fatty  outgrowths. 
They  are  evidently  only  too  much  subcutaneous  fat  in  a  certain  place.  And  gener- 
ally they  are  hardly  amenable  to  treatment.  Sometimes  they  may  be  cured  by  the 
long-continued  taking  of  liquor  potassse  ;  but  if  this  fail,  excision  would  remove 
them,  and  this  is  rarely  advisable,  for  the  scar  of  the  operation  would  be  as  ill  look- 
ing as  the  growth. 

Fatty  tumours,  properly  so  called,  are  far  more  common  than  these  outgrowths. 
Their  most  frequent  seats  are  the  trunk,  especially  about  its  upper  half,  and  the 
parts  of  the  limbs  nearest  to  it.  The  further  from  the  trunk,  the  more  rarely  they 
appear;  the}'  are  exceedingly  rare  in  parts  that  do  not  naturally  contain  any 
adipose  tissue ;  but,  with  the  rarity  of  curiosities,  they  may  be  met  with  beneath 
the  tongue,  or  in  the  peritonieum,  or  perhaps  anywhere.  They  usually  lie  in  the 
subcutaneous  fat,  upraising  the  skin,  and  connected  rather  more  closely  with  it  than 
with  any  other  of  the  tissues  next  to  them. 

Among  fatty  tumours,  some  are  much  firmer  than  others,  and  than  the  normal 
adipose  tissue;  and  the  firmer  are  usually  smooth,  round,  or  oval,  or  very  largely 
iobed.  These  have  generally  tough  investing  capsules,  from  which  partitions,  ex- 
tending inwards,  intersect  them,  and  make  a  kind  of  close  brawny  mesh-work  filled 
with  fat-cells.  The  firmer  fatty  tumours  are,  probably,  more  often  deep-seated  than 
subcutaneous  :  especially  they  are  apt  to  grow  near  joints  ;  but  they  are  altogether 
much  more  rare  than  those  of  the  softer  kind.  These,  which  are  the  common  fatty 
tumours,  resemble  in  their  minute  structure,  with  scarcely  a  difference,  the  natural 
adipose  tissue.  They  are  generally  of  a  somewhat  round  or  oval  shape,  flattened  if 
they  lie  with  little  prominence  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  pyriform  if  they  are 
pendulous.  Commonly  they  are  deeply  Iobed,  and  large  outlying  lobes  sometimes 
extend  from  them,  and  dip  far  into  the  adjacent  fat,  or,  rarely,  through  the  fascia 
into  intermuscular  spaces.  They  are  always  invested  with  a  thin,  dry,  fib ro  cellular 
capsule,  isolating,  and  yet  connecting  them  with  the  suri-ounding  parts,  especially 
the  skin,  and  pai-titions  extending  from  the  capsule  separate  their  lobes.  Their  prin- 
cipal blood-vessels  ramify  in  the  capsu^le  before  passing  to  the  lobes,  and  are  most 
frequently  derived  from  one  or  two  trunks  rising  from  vessels  beneath  the  tumour.  The 
laxity  of  the  capsule  often  permits  a  fatty  tumour  to  shift  or  slide  from  the  place  of 
its  first  growth  to  one  iower  down.  Thus,  one  beginning  in  the  groin  may  shift 
■down  the  thigh,  or  from  the  perinreum  one  may  pass  into  the  scrotum  ;  facts  of  great 
use  in  diagnosis,  since  such  changes  very  rarely  happen  with  other  tumours.  Fatty 
tumours  come  under  treatment  in  young  persons,  and  adults  of  all  ages.  They 
are  very  rare  in  children,^  but  not  rarely  begin  to  grow  in  youth,  though,  growing 
slowly,  they  may  be  overlooked  for  many  years ;  they  may  begin  to  grow  at  any 
later  age,  but  very  seldom  appear  first  in  old  age.  They  are  sometimes  assignable  to 
local  causes,  as  a  blow,  or,  more  commonly,  fre(^uent  friction,  as  by  a  strap  or  band 
over  the  skin.  Sometimes,  too,  they  have  so  appeared  after  fever  or  some  general 
illness,  as  to  seem  due  to  a  constitutional  cause.  But,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  no 
good  cause  can  he  assigned  for  them-  From  the  first  they  present  a  perfect  adipose 
structure ;  no  changes  of  development  are  known  in  them.  Their  growth  is 
commonly  veiy  slow,  sometimes  fitful,  very  rarely  rapid;  but,  although  slow  in 
growth,   they    may  grow  long  enough  to  attain   an   enoi'mous    bulk ;    some    have 

^  Fatty  Tumonrs  in  Infancy  and  Childhood,  by  Henry  T.  Butlin.  St.  Bartholotneiv's 
libsp.  Rep.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  179,"  1877. 
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weighed  fift}^  pounds.  They  are  usually  insensible,  yet  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  centi-es  or  causes  of  vague,  radiating  aches  and  pains.  After  injury,  or  some- 
times spontaneously,  they  may  inflame  or  degenerate.  Of  this,  the  most  frequent 
consequences,  and  the  most  important  to  be  remembered  in  diagnosis,  are,  centiul 
collections  of  serum  or  pus,  or  some  glutinous  fluid  in  a  cyst;  central  nodular  in- 
duration or  calcification  ;  sloughing  or  ulceration  of  tlie  superjacent  skin,  and  ex- 
posui-e  of  the  tumour,  a  result  which  is  especially  likely  to  happen  with  such  as  are 
pendulous. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  fatty  tumours  occur  singly ;  yet  instances  are  not 
rare  in  which  large  numbei-s  of  them  appear  in  rapid  sequence  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  limbs  (especially  the  arms)  and  trunk,  all  slowly  increasing,  till,  after 
attaining  nbout  an  inch,  or  rarely  more,  in  diameter,  they  usually  cease  to  grow. 
Their  multiplicity  and  general  limitation  as  to  size  are  the  only  characters  distin- 
guishing the  tumours  in  this  singular  form  of  disease.  In  the  times  and  conditions 
of  life  in  which  they  may  first  appear  ;  in  the  absence  of  all  evident  constitutional 
disease  ;  in  their  varieties  as  to  degree  of  firmness  and  amount  of  intei'secting  con- 
nective tissue ;  and  in  every  other  respect,  they  are  exactly  like  the  more  common 
single  fatty  tumours. 

Little  need  be  added  to  the  foregoing  description  to  indicate  the  diagnosis  of  a 
fotty  tumour.  A  firm  deep-seated  one  may  be  not  distinguishable  from  a  fibro- 
cellular  or  fibrous  tumour ;  but  this  is  of  little  importance  :  it  is  enough  to  make 
out,  by  the  uniform  firmness,  elasticity  sometimes  hardly  distinguishable  from  fluc- 
tuation, mobility,  smooth,  regnlar,  or  lai-gely-lobed  shape,  by  the  slow  growth,  and 
freedom  from  pain,  that  the  tumour  is  not  a  chronic  abscess,  cyst,  bursa,  or  firm 
medullary  cancer,  but  an  innocent  tumour,  proper,  if  required,  to  be  removed. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  the  common  subcutaneous  fatty  tumour  is  much  more  easy,  and 
will  seldom  be  missed  if  it  be  observed  that,  with  most  of  the  characters  indicated 
above,  a  tumour  feels  soft,  pliant,  '  pillowy,'  easily  movable,  and  that,  by  compress- 
ing its  base  and  borders,  so  as  to  make  the  skin  tense  over  it,  the  skin  presents 
dimples  corresponding  with  the  spaces  between  its  lobes.  Pendulous  fatty  tumours 
can  be  confounded  with  none  bnt  pendulous  cutaneous  growths;  and  the  diagnosis 
is  difiicult  but  unimportant.  The  consequences  of  inflammatory  and  other  changes 
will  not  make  the  diagnosis  harder  than  usual,  if  the  pi"obability  of  their  occurrence 
be  kept  in  mind.  Multiple  fatty  tumours  have  nothing  like  them,  except  the  neuro- 
mata or  fibrous  tumours  that  sometimes  occur  in  great  numbers  in  subcutaneous 
nerves ;  but  these  are  generally  much  firmer,  more  variable  in  size,  often  painful, 
and  are  associated  with  other  and  deep-seated  tumours. 

Only  one  method  of  treatment—  excision — is  applicable  to  fatty  tumours.  It  is  to 
be  recommended  for  any  that  are  unsightly,  or  inconvenient  by  their  bulk  or  hindrance 
of  movements,  or  increasing  so  cpiickly  that  delay  of  the  operation  will  materially 
augment  its  extent.  In  the  excision  it  is  usually  sufiicient,  and  advisable,  to  cut 
fairly,  with  a  single  median  incision,  into  the  tumour,  and  draw  or  scoop  it  out  by 
splitting  the  capsule  that  loosely  invests  it.  In  the  case  of  the  multiple  fatty 
tumours,  removal  is  very  seldom  to  be  advised,  unless  for  any  one  that  may  grow 
very  far  in  advance  of  the  rest.  With  those  that  are  pendulous,  all  the  covering 
skin  should  be  cut  away,  except  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  flaps  to  close  the 
subcutaneous  part  of  the  wound. 

The  prognosis  of  fatty  tumours  is  most  favourable.  They  may  be  removed  with 
as  little  danger  as  attends  any  cutting  operation  whatever  ;  they  almost  never  return' 
after  I'emoval ;  and  small  portions  left  in  operations  commonly  fail  to  grow.  In  one 
case,  however,  after  several  removals  of  a  fatty  tumour,  there  was  again  a  recurrence  • 
and  it  was  found  that,  with  the  fat,  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  young  and  growing 
fibrous  tissue  in  a  stalk  of  the  tumour  which  lay  beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  and 
which  had  in  each  operation  been  cut  through.^ 

Fibrous  tumours,  Fibromata,  are  among  the  most  common  kinds,  including  as 

'  Messrs.  De  Moi-f^an  and  Ilulke's  report  on  Mr.  Curling's  case,  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  186.  ^ 
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they  do,  those  that  are  solely  fibrous,  and  others  in  which  the  fibrous  is  the  most 
abundant,  but  not  the  only  tissue.  Among  the  various  names  (desmoid,  chondroid, 
tendinous,  fleshy,  and  others)  by  which  they  have  been  described,  '  fibrous '  may  be 
chosen  as  implying  their  general  likeness  to  the  natural  fibrous  (tendinous  or 
ligamentous)  tissue ;  and  where  other  tissues  are  combined  with  it,  their  presence 
may  be  indicated  by  compound  names,  as  fibro-muscular,  &c. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  fibrous  tumours  are  the  bones,  especially  of  the  jaws  ; 
the  nerves,  where  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  fibrovis  neuroma  from  that 
composed  of  nerve-elements  ;  the  subcutaneous  tissue  ;  the  cellular  tissue  near  joints, 
and  many  sheaths  of  tendons  ;  the  breasts ;  the  uterus ;  the  testicles ;  the  lobules  of 
the  ears ;  the  scrotum ;  the  labium  ;  and  the  deep  inter-muscular  spaces.  In  all 
situations  they  tend  to  the  rounded,  oval,  or  true  spherical  shape,  but  adapt  them- 
selves perfectly  to  the  shapes  or  resistances  of  the  parts  around  them.  Except  in  the 
uterus,  and  when  connected  with  the  jaws,  they  ai^e  rarely  lobed.  They  usually  are 
distinctly  invested  with  a  thin  capsule,  which,  except  in  the  nerves  and  bones,  may 
be  easily  split ;  but  those  that  grow  on  the  exterior  of  bones  are  firmlj^  connected 
with  them,  less  or  not  more  easily  separable  than  is  periosteum,  and  appearing, 
indeed,  more  like  overgrowths  of  periosteum  than  like  the  distinct  fibrous  tumours 
of  other  parts.  Their  substance  is  usually  very  firm,  resistant,  elastic,  tenacious,  in 
some  specimens  intensely  hard ;  in  some,  but  probably  through  decay  or  inflamma- 
tion, softer,  brittle,  cedematou^.  But  other  softer  forms  occur,  especially  in  the 
gcrotum  and  the  labia,  not  only  softer,  but  so  juicy  that  serous  fluid  oozes  from  them 
after  incision  until  sometimes  more  than  half  their  bulk  is  lost  (fibro-cellular 
tumours). 

On  section,  the  fibrous  texture  is,  in  difi'erent  specimens,  variously  mai-ked.  In 
some,  curved,  shining,  white  bundles  of  fibrous  aspect  traverse  a  more  homogeneous 
basis-substance  of  greyish,  yellowish,  or  dull  white  colour ;  in  some,  such  bundles 
affect  a  kind  of  concentric  plan,  like  that  of  an  intervertebral  fibrous  disc  ;  in  some, 
bundles  much  less  regular  and  distinct  are,  as  it  were,  closely  fitted  together ;  in  some 
the  whole  section  looks  nearly  uniform,  pale  or  white,  and  very  dense,  sometimes  like 
fat ;  and  the  fibrous  structure,  though  discoverable  with  the  microscope,  is  not 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  agreement  with  their  other  resemblances  to  the 
natural  fibrous  tissues,  these  tumours  are  often  lowly  vascular,  though,  when  in- 
flamed, capable  of  a  greatly  increased  supply  of  blood ;  and  when  ulcerated  apt  to 
bleed  profusely,  owing  to  the  intimate  adherence  of  the  adventitia  of  the  vessels  to 
the  firm  substance  of  the  tumour. 

In  the  history  of  fibrous  tumours,  their  origin  usually  appears  spontaneous ;  that 
is,  it  is  unknown.  They  may  sometimes  be  referable  to  injury,  but  except  in  the 
case  of  those  that  follow  borings  of  the  ear,  which  probably  partake  of  the  nature  of 
cheloid  disease,  there  is  no  general  rule  ;  and  even  when  they  can  be  traced  to 
injury,  there  is  no  knowledge  how  or  why  the  growth  ensued.  Their  increase  is 
usually  slow,  but  some  of  the  fibro-cellular  tumours  rapidly  enlarge,  perhaps  chiefly 
from  serous  infiltration.  And,  as  in  either  case  their  growth  seldom  affects  the 
adjacent  parts  so  much  as  to  interrupt  their  due  and  probably  very  slow  nutrition, 
they  may  increase  to  an  enormous  size.  Some,  in  the  uterus,  have  been  more  than 
seventy  pounds  in  weight.  Generall}^  they  grow  uniformly  and  without  pain,  unless 
they  involve  some  sensitive  part;  but  certain  of  them,  especially  of  those  situated 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  are  the  seat  of  intense  pain,  not  usually  constant,  but 
rather  pai'oxysmal  and  provoked  by  the  slightest  injury.  The  severity  of  the  pain 
is  suggestive  of  the  implication  of  nerve-trunks  in  these  tumours  ;  or  indeed  that 
they  are  partly  or  entirely  composed  of  nervous  structures.  But  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  suggestions  has  been  proved  to  be  true  of  the  majority  of  these 
'painful  subcutaneous  tumours.'  Tumours  equally  painful  sometimes  consist  of  fat 
or  fibre- cartilage ;  whatever  be  their  structure,  they  are  found  most  frequently 
in  the  limbs  and  breasts,  and  are  far  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 

The  growth  of  fibrous  tumours,  if  not  interfered  with,  is  rarely  attended  with 
any  cachexia  or  other  constitutional   disturbance ;  enormous  fibrous  tumours  of  the 
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nterns  are  sometimes  borne  for  years  witli  no  other  damage  than  that  of  the  biirden. 
Accidents,  however,  may  disturb  this  usual  innocuity.  If  a  fibrous  tumour  be 
inflamed^  it  may  become  painful ;  may  soften,  or  decay,  and  be  excavated ;  if  near 
the  surface,  it  may  give  rise  to  ulceration  of  the  integuments  over  it,  may  |)rotrude, 
and  bleed  even  profusel3^  Besides  these  active  changes  in  fibrous  tun)oui's,  others 
of  much  slower  progress  may  occur,  of  which  the  chief  ai'e  the  foi'mation  of  cysts  and 
calcification. 

The  cysts  in  a  fibrous  tunioiu"  may  be  numerous,  small,  and  scattered  through 
its  substance;  this  is  frequent  in  tliose  of  the  testicle  and  breast,  where  they  are 
formed  in  connection  with  the  glandular  structures.  Or  one  cyst  of  lai'ge  size  may 
occupy  all  the  mid-substance  of  the  tumour,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  thick- 
walled  serous  cyst,  and  admitting  of  similar  treatment.  Fibrous  tumours  thus 
changed  have  been  found  in  the  uterus,  and  more  rarely  in  the  lower  jaw.  Calcifi 
cation  very  rarely  occurs,  except  in  the  uterine  tumours,  and  its  chief  importance  is 
that  it  indicates  airested  or  extremely  retarded  gi-owth.  In  all  pai'ts  but  the  nerves 
and  the  uterus,  in  which  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  that  may  grow  coiucidently, 
fibrous  tumours  are  single,  but  the  fibro-cellular  tumours  are  said  sometimes  to  occur 
in  large  numbers  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  best  marks  for  the  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumours  (excluding  those  of  the 
neiwes,  testicle  and  uterus,  treated  of  elsewhere)  are  their  regularity  of  shape,  or 
their  being  moulded  to  surrounding  parts ;  their  uniform  consistence ;  their  gene- 
I'ally  slow  growth  and  fi'eedom  from  pain  ;  the  healthiness  of  the  textures  round 
them.  To  these  characters  may  be  added,  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  firmer  fibrous 
tumours  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  their  mobility  ;  their  non-adhesion  to  the  cutis, 
unless  they  be  nearly  ulcerating ;  their  protrusion,  and  frequent  bleeding  when 
idceration  has  taken  place.  In  this  tissue  the  diseases  with  which  a  fibrous  tumour 
is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are,  a  single  cancerous  tumour,  an  indurated  lymph- 
gland,  a  very  teuse  cyst  with  thick  walls,  or  an  unusually  firm  sarcoma.  From  the 
last  of  these  a  diagnosis  before  excision  may  be  impossible.  In  the  deeper  parts,  as 
near  joints  and  by  sheaths  of  tendons,  the  same  general  characters  may  serve  for 
diagnosis  ;  the  most  similar  diseases  being  very  tight  and  hard  bursal  or  ganglionic 
swellings,  firm  medullary  cancers,  cartilaginous  growths  within  or  on  articular  cap- 
sules or  near  the  lieads  of  bones. 

On  or  within  bones,  the  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumours  is  scarcely  to  be  made.  A 
growth  resembling  a  fibrous  tumour,  connected  with  any  other  than  a  jaw-bone,  is 
most  likely  to  be  either  cartilaginous,  or  a  simple,  myeloid,  or  ossifying  sarcoma. 
Those  of  the  jaws  may  grow  either  on  the  surface  or  within  the  bone.  Among 
those  on  the  surface  are  the  most  frequent  examples  of  epiilis.  Their  best  diagnostic 
signs  are  their  being  hard  ;  having  the  alveoli  for  their  chief  base  of '  attachment ; 
shaped  to  the  mouth  and  other  jaw  ;  often  comparatively  narrow-based ;  slow  in 
growth  :  painless ;  covered  with  healthy  mucous  membrane,  or,  if  vilcerated,  having 
no  specific  form  of  ulcer ;  not  associated  with  any  serious  disease  of  the  adjacent 
]3arts,  nor,  even  when  of  long  duration,  with  any  cachexia  or  disease  of  lymph-glands. 
By  these  characters  the  fibrous  tumour  on  either  jaw  may  be  distinguished  from 
sarcomatous  and  epithelial  cancerous  growths,  and  periosteal  swellings — the  oidy 
diseases  likely  to  be  confounded  with  them.  And,  lastly,  for  the  diagnosis  of 
fibrotts  tumours  growing  within  and  expanding  either  jaw-bone,  the  chief  points 
to  be  looked  to,  in  addition  to  those  already  indicated,  are,  their  slow  growth,  the 
healthiness  of  the  covering  tissues,  especially  of  the  gttms ;  the  absence  of  signs  of 
infiltration  of  the  disease  into  the  adjacent  bones,  which,  though  they  may  be 
displaced,  are  not  overspread.  These  signs  may  suffice  for  the  diagnosis  from 
malignant  tumours  ;  but  so  long  as  the  growth  is  not  sulficient  for  a  great  expan- 
sion of  the  jaw,  and  for  such  thinning  of  the  walls  as  may  permit  the  detection 
by  tact  of  the  nature  of  the  material  within  them,  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to 
make  a  diagnosis  between  a  fibrous  tumour  and  a  dentigerous  or  other  cyst,  or 
any  other  non-malignant  growth  in  the  interior  of  the  boite. 
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The  diagnosis  of  a  fibrous  tumour  in  tlie  lobule  of  an  ear  is  easy ;  cysts  alone  are 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

In  the  ti'eatment  of  fibrous  tumours  (not  including  those  of  the  uterus),  excision 
is  the  most  proper  remed}^,  and  had  better  be  resorted  to  without  delay ;  or  the 
^craseur  and  galvano-cautery  may  be  employed,  especially  for  those  growths  which 
are  pedunculated.  The  method  must  vary  according  to  the  seat  of  the  tumour. 
Simple  enucleation  is  rarely  possible  in  those  within  the  nerves,  bones,  or  lobules  of 
the  ears,  though  in  the  first  two  it  may  be  very  often  worth  attempting,  for  the 
obvious  advantages  that  would  attend  success.  In  the  removal  of  those  that  grow 
on  bones,  the  base  from  which  they  spring  must  be  removed  with  them  ;  and  the 
probability  of  their  dipping  into  alveoli  or  other  cavities  must  be  remembered. 

After  the  complete  removal  of  a  fibrous  tumour,  recurrence  is  not  at  all  probable, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  ear-lobules,  which,  as  already  stated,  seem  to 
partake  of  much  of  the  nature  of  the  cheloid  disease  of  scars.  But  before  promising 
future  immunity,  the  diagnosis  must  often  be  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination, 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  small  of  distinguishing  between  a  fibrous  tumour  and  a 
sarcoma  which  consists  in  large  part  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Cartilaginous  tumours,  or  Chondromata,  as  they  ai^e  almost  as  frequently  called, 
occur  most  commonly  in  connection  with  the  bones ;  but  they  are  not  rare  in  the 
substance  or  neighbourhood  of  the  salivary  glands,  particularly  the  parotid ;  they 
occur  also  in  the  testicle,  and  may  be  found  as  curiosities  in  the  thyroid,  in  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  and  in  other  parts.  Growths  of  cartilage,  pendulous,  or  loose  in 
joints,  have  also  many  characters  in  common  with  cartilaginous  tumours,  but  their 
peculiarities  predominate  enough  to  justify  their  separate  consideration.  The  general 
characters  of  cartilaginous  tumours  are  that  they  are  irregular,  or,  if  of  any  definable 
shape,  rounded  or  oval  masses,  which,  if  not  restrained  by  resisting  surrounding 
structures,  have  very  generally  well-marked  prominent  lobes  or  outstanding  smooth 
nodules.  Usually,  they  feel  everywhere  hard,  resisting,  scarcely  compressible ;  but 
when  compressed,  they  give  the  sensation  of  very  quick  elastic  recoil.  Rarely  they 
are  soft  and  compressible,  but  still  very  elastic.  On  those  parts  which  are  not 
attached  to  or  enclosed  in  bone,  they  ai^e  invested  with  tough  fibi'o-cellular  tissue, 
that  serves  them  as  a  perichondrium,  and  this  is  again  connected  with  the  sui-round- 
ing  parts  by  similar  tissue  of  much  less  compactness  and  peculiar  dryness.  The 
parts  around  a  cartilaginous  tumour  ai^e  usually  quite  healthy ;  no  growth  seems  to 
be  more  readilj^  tolerated,  or  to  displace  other  structures  with  less  offence  or  injury 
to  them.  Only,  if  there  be  much  friction  between  a  cartilaginous  tumour  and  the 
parts  next  to  it,  a  bursal  sac  is  coiumonly  formed  between  them.  When  they  grow 
within  bones,  the  compact  osseous  tissue  grows  as  a  shell  around  them,  with  no 
intervening  tissue,  firmly  but  not  inseparably  adhei-ent. 

On  section  (and  the  sensation  of  cutting  them  is  generally  quite  characteristic)  a 
cartilaginous  tumour  may  appear  as  a  single  mass,  imperfectly  partitioned  ;  but  as 
often  it  is  like  a  cluster  of  tumours,  separated  by  their  several  investing  layers  of 
connective  tissue,  though  enclosed  in  a  common  covering.  In  either  case,  the  most 
frequent  appearance  of  the  cartilage  is  like  that  of  ordinary  foetal  cartilage ;  bluish 
or  yellowish,  white,  smooth  and  glistening,  close,  uniform,  without  appearance  of 
granular  or  fibrous  texture.  Some  specimens,  however,  without  appearance  of 
disease,  are  soft,  almost  difiluent;  some  are  fibro-cartilaginous  ;  some  look  granular  ; 
some  are  opaque  or  creamy  white  ;  some  are  varied  by  partial  ossification  ,  some  by 
degeneracy  or  disease,  in  ways  that  will  be  presently  described. 

The  origin  of  cartilaginous  tumours  is  sometimes  referable  to  inheritance,  and 
sometimes  is  referable  to  injury,  but  neither  of  these  sources  is  frequent  enough  to 
help  in  diagnosis,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  cartilaginous  tumours  of  bones.  With  the 
exception  of  those  growing  in  the  bones  of  the  hands,  they  ai'e  usually  single  tumours, 
but  sometimes  they  are  numerous  and  distributed  symmetrically.  Those  of  the 
bones  most  commonly  begin  their  growth  in  eai'ly  life;  some,  on  the  hands,  in 
infancy ;  others,  more  o*'ten,  between  childhood  and  puberty.  Their  beginning  in 
later  life  is,  however,  not  very  rai-e,  even  on  the  bones,  and  in  other  parts  they  most 
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comnionl)^  begin  in  full  adult  or  mitldle  age.  Exceptions  to  these  general  rules 
are,  unfortunately,  frequent  enough  to  dotract  from  their  value  in  diagnosis ;  bvit  it 
maj'  be  generally  held  that  the  younger  the  age  at  which  a  tumour  of  bone  begins, 
the  more  is  it  likely  to  be  cai'tilaginous,  if  its  general  characters  agree  there- 
with. 

Their  rate  of  growth  is  very  uncertain,  but  most  fref|uently  they  increase  slowly. 
So  is  the  size  they  may  attain  :  some  have  grown  to  enormoiis  dimensions,  for 
instance,  two  feet  in  diameter ;  others  have  gradually  and  slowly  increased  to  less 
than  an  inch  ;   but  both  these  extremes  are  rare. 

Coincidently  with  growth,  ossification  of  a  cartilaginous  tumour  may  go  on,  or 
rather,  while  one  part  of  the  tumour  is  growing,  another  may  be  ossifying;  and  if, 
as  often  liappens,  the  ossi6cation  be  more  rapid  than  the  growth,  the  cartilaginous 
tumour  may  become  wholly  osseous.  Such  ossification  is  most  frequent  in  cartila- 
ginous tumours  rising  from  bones,  and  the  most  frequent  condition  in  which  such 
tumours  ai'c  found  is  that  of  having  bases  or  stems  formed  of  cancellous  bone,  and 
covered  with  a  mass  or  crust  of  cartilage.  The  cai-tilage,  once  on  the  level  of  the 
natural  bone,  has  been  in  fact  lifted  by  its  own  ossification,  and  the  tumour  thus 
produced  increases  simultaneously  in  length  and  in  distance  from  the  primordial 
cartilage,  whence  it  originally  sprang.  A  similar  displacement  is  sometimes 
noticed  when  a  cusp  lies  on  the  side  of  the  neck  of  a  tooth,  instead  of  on  its  crown. 
In  the  cartilaginous  tumours  that  grow  within  bones,  and  in  those  of  the  testicle 
and  other  soft  parts,  the  ossification  is  usually  very  sparing,  only  scattered  little 
pieces  of  soft  bone  are  found  in  them ;  but  these  are  sometimes  arranged  as  so  many 
nuclei  or  centres  of  ossification,  one  for  each  constituent  lobe  or  nodule  of  the 
mass. 

By  degeneracy,  or  defective  development,  or,  still  more,  by  disease,  the  characters 
of  a  cartilaginous  tumour  may  be  so  altered  as  to  make  its  diagnosis  extremely 
difficult.  The  chief  condition  thus  arising  is  a  softening  or  liquefaction  of  the 
cartilage,  so  that  nodules  of  it  present  central  cavities  filled  with  fluid,  like  honey, 
synovia,  or  serum,  or  with  semi-fluid  jelly-like  substance ;  or  a  large  tiimour  may 
be  excavated,  and  its  central  part  may  be  occupied  with  these  soft  or  liquid 
materials,  round  which  its  solid  part  remains  like  a  thick  nodular  cyst.  The  nature 
of  this  change  is  uncertain  :  perhaps,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  that  which  looks  like 
softened  or  liquefied  cartilage  is  a  material  ari-ested  in  a  rudimental  state,  which 
had  never  been  developed  into  natural  firmness ;  but,  generally,  softness  coincides 
with  rapid  increase  of  the  tumour.  With  active  inflammation  the  substance  of  a 
cartilaginous  tumour  may  rapidly  soften,  as  if  with  decay  and  suppuration.  Thus 
some  are  found  excavated,  with  cavities  full  of  purulent  fluid  and  debris,  and  some, 
forming  adhesions  to  the  skin,  may  ulcerate  and  protrude.  But  even  in  this  state 
they  rarely  bleed  largely. 

Instead  of  softening,  a  cai-tilaginous  tumour  may  become  even  moi-e  hard  than 
natural  by  the  deposit  of  earthy  salts  within  it ;  but  this  calcification  is  not  so 
frequent  as  ossification.  Besides  forming  the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  of  many 
tumours,  cartilage  frequently  occurs  as  a  part  of  '  mixed  '  tumours,  especially  of  the 
sarcomas.  These  chondrifying  tumours  do  not  differ  in  their  further  course  from  the 
sarcomas  which  contain  no  cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  which  are  not  encased  in  bone  may  be  almost  always  known 
by  their  extreme  hardness,  their  peculiarly  round  or  nodular  surface,  and  their 
quick  resilience  if  they  can  be  compressed.  Their  hardness  may  be  equalled,  though 
not  i-esembled,  by  that  of  hard  carcinoma  of  bone,  and  of  a  calcified  structure;  e.g.  a 
lymph-gland  filled  with  calcareous  matter.  But  cartilaginous  tumoni'S  are  so  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  breast,  and  single  hard  carcinomas  are  so  equally  rare  in  any  other 
external  organ,  that  doubt  between  these  two  diseases  can  scarcely  ever  arise.  The 
difference  in  kind  of  their  several  hardnesses  will  distinguish  cartilage  and  bone, 
unless  there  be  much  thickness  of  soft  pai'ts  over  them  ;  but,  indeed,  in  any  case  in 
which  a  doubt  exists,  it  is  probably  not  important  whether  the  tumour  be  cartilage 
or  bone,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.     And,  for  the  diagnosis  between  a  cartilaginous 
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tumour  and  an  indurated  or  calcified  gland,  it  may  usually  be  found  in  that  one 
does,  and  the  other  does  not,  grow. 

Next  to  these  signs  for  diagnosis,  the  most  important  may  be  the  situation  of  the 
tumour.  If  it  be  in  or  upon  the  pai'otid  gland,  and  possess  the  tangible  characters  of 
a  cartilaginous  tumour,  pure  or  mixed,  in  but  a  moderate  degree,  the  probability  of 
its  being  such  a  tumour  is  very  great.  The  other  diseases  likely  to  imitate  it  are 
simply  enlarged  lymph-glands,  or  cancer  in  the  parotid  or  in  its  lymphatics.  The 
diagnosis  between  the  first  and  a  cartilaginous  tumour  can  scarcely  be  difficult;  from 
cancer,  one  may  be  most  generall}^  known  by  its  special  form,  its  freedom  from  adhe- 
sion, its  failing  to  injure  the  portio  dura,  its  singleness,  and  its  slow  growth  (for  in 
this  region  cartilaginous  tumours  do  not  at  all  equal  cancers  in  their  rate  of  increase). 

In  the  treatment  of  cartilaginous  tumours,  removal  is  the  sole  remedy ;  but  its 
method  must  vary  with  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the  parotid  region  enucleation  may 
be  unexpectedly  difficult,  through  the  proximity  of  branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  the 
free  ha?mori'hage,  and  the  frequent  dipping  in  of  lobes  of  the  tumour  to  deep  regions. 
The  difficulty,  if  foreseen,  is  very  rarely  insuperable;  but  if  any  small  portion  of  the 
tumour  cannot  be  safely  removed,  it  may  be  left  with  a  good  probability  that  it  will 
not  increase. 

For  the  tumours  of  the  testicle  enucleation  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  for 
those  growing  within  bones  it  is  more  often  practicable  than  pi-actised,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  adopted ;  but  on  this  point  also  see  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  Bones. 

The  prognosis  of  cartilaginous  tumours  after  removal  is  always  favourable,  unless, 
indeed,  the  cartilage  be  mixed  with  other  tissues.  But  tumours  thus  composed  must 
be  classed  according  to  the  form  of  the  tissue  with  which  the  cartilage  is  mixed,  for 
the  prognosis  does  not  depend  on  the  quantity  or  kind  of  cartilage  which  is  present 
in  them. 

Osseous  tumours.  Osteomata. — Under  this  name,  those  tumours  are  alone  in- 
cluded which  are  composed  entirely  of  bone,  whether  compact  or  cancellous,  with 
marrow.  When  cartilaginous  or  sarcomatous  tumours  are  in  process  of  ossification, 
they  are  usually  grouped  with  those  of  the  same  name  in  which  no  such  process  is 
observable ;  when  the  ossification  is  complete  (which,  however,  happens  only  with 
the  cartilaginous),  the  tumour  changes  its  name  to  osseous.  Moreover,  many  growths 
of  bone  have  some  affinity  with  osseous  tumours,  yet  do  not  bear  the  name ;  just  as 
thei'e  are  local  overgrowths  of  fat  which  are  not  named  fatty  tu.mours.  Generally, 
none  are  called  osseous  tumours  but  such  as  are  either  disconnected  from  bones,  or 
are  connected  with  them  by  well-defined,  and  usually  small,  attachments  which  grow, 
if  at  all,  at  a  less  rate  than  the  outstanding  masses. 

Of  such  osseous  tumours  there  are  two  chief  varieties ;  the  cancellous,  and  the 
compact.  The  former  consists  of  a  structure  like  the  natural  medullary  tissue  of 
bones,  containing  marrow  enclosed  in  cancellated  bone,  and  usually  invested  with  a 
very  thin  wall  or  layer  of  compact  tissue.  The  latter  are  composed  entirely,  or 
neai'ly  so,  of  hard  solid  bone,  like  that  of  the  shaft  of  a  femur,  for  example.  A  third 
variety  is  sometimes  made  of  the  most  compact  or  '  ivory  '  tumours,  which  consist  of 
bone  laminae  arranged  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  growth.  The  cancellous 
osseous  tumours  are  probably  always  developed  through  cartilage  ;  the  compact  and 
ivory-like  are  rarely  so  formed.  Usually,  in  both  we  observe  a  close  likeness  between 
the  bone  and  other  structures  composing  them  and  those  of  the  bones  on  which  they 
severally  grow.  Thus,  with  rare  exceptions,  such  as  grow  on  long  bones  have  per- 
fect marrow  in  wide  cancellous  spaces ;  those  on  the  skull  are  very  hard,  and,  if  in 
part  cancellous,  they  contain  diploe ;  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  last  pha- 
langes of  the  toes  are  formed  of  hard,  finely  cancellous  bone,  jvist  like  the  phalanges 
themselves. 

The  general  account  of  the  cancellous  bony  tumours  can  scarcely  be  more  than  a 
supplement  to  that  of  the  cartilaginous  tumoui's  of  bones ;  for  in  many,  if  not  all, 
cases  they  are  but  different  stages  of  the  same  disease.  Therefore,  for  facts  concerning 
the  origin,  most  frequent  seats,  apparent  causes,  &c.,  reference  may  be  made  to  p.  265 
and  to  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones.    In  regard  to  treatment,  all  that  need  be 
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added  to  what  is  said  at  p.  266  is,  that  when  a  tumour  is  thorouohly  ossified,  it  is 
not  likely  to  grow  fast  or  much  ;  and  that  the  cancellous  osseous  tumours,  although 
continuous  with  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bones  with  which  they  are  connected, 
are  always  external  to  them,  so  that  excision,  not  excavation,  must  be  the  method  for 
their  removal.  The  compact  osseous  tumours  are  very  rare  in  connection  with  any 
bones  but  those  of  the  skull.  The  ivory-like  grow  on  the  exterior  of  the  bones  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  in  smooth,  spheroidal,  or  lens-shaped  lumps,  attached  commonly 
by  rather  narrow  bases.  The  others,  which  are  usually  of  deeply-lobed  and  nodular 
shapes,  grow  in  the  diploe,  or  the  fi'ontal  or  othei'  sinuses,  whence,  as  they  enlarge, 
they  project  through  the  gradually  thinned  and  perforated  layers  of  bones  that  at 
first  enclosed  them.  The  former  kind  rarely  increase  to  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the 
latter  may  increase  to  many  inches,  and  they  commonly  project  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  as  well  as  externally,  or  into  the  cavities  of  the  orbits  or  any  other  adjacent 
parts. 

The  substance  of  both  these  forms  of  hard  osseous  tumour  is  true  bone,  but  the 
most  compact  apparently  contain  no  blood-vessels.  Closely  related  to  the  compact 
bony  tumours,  and  of  very  rare  occurrence,  are  outgrowths  from  the  teeth,  formed  of 
dentine  or  enamel.  To  these  the  name  of  Odontoma  has  been  applied.  (See  Diseases 
OF  THE  Teeth.) 

In  the  treatment  of  hard  osseous  tumours,  excision  is  the  only  fit  remedy  for 
those  on  the  vault  of  the  skull.  But  it  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it  is  certain 
that  the  tumour  is  increasing  or  for  some  equally  good  reason  ;  for  the  extreme 
hardness  of  the  bone  makes  the  operation  difiicult,  and  not  a  little  dangerous.  The 
tumours  at  the  orbit,  as  a  genei-al  rule,  are  not  to  be  removed  by  excision  or  any: 
similar  operation  ;  their  hardness,  deep  connections,  and  frequent  projection  towards 
the  brain,  render  such  proceedings  extremely  hazardous.  Occasional  cures  of  such 
tumours  by  necrosis  and  spontaneous  separation  may  justify,  in  some  instances,  the 
practice  of  exposing  their  most  prominent  part,  and  destroying  it  with  some  caustic, 
in  the  hope  of  killing  the  whole  mass,  so  that  it  may  be  exfoliate. 

There  is  no  probability  of  renewal  of  growth  after  the  removal  of  an  osseous 
tumour ;  and  even  when  the  base  of  attachment  is  left,  it  is  not  likely  to  grow  up 
again.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  certain  sarcomatous  tumours  of  bones  enclose 
a  kind  of  osseous  skeleton,  and  that  a  great  part  of  an  ossifying  sarcoma  may  be 
heavy  and  compact  bone.  When  these,  like  other  sarcomas,  recur,  the  secondary 
tumours,  wherever  seated,  may  contain  bone  ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  sarco- 
matous and  the  simple  osseous  tumour  is  seldom  difficult. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  osseous  tumours  occur  singly ;  but  i-are  instances 
are  occasionally  seen  in  which  patients  have  a  large  number  on  many  bones.     These 
are   usually  symmetrical  and   hereditary ;  and  their  growth,   if  not  intra-uterine, 
begins  in  earliest  infancy.     Indeed,  they  partake     p^^_  i._Myxoma  of  Parotid  Gland 
or  the  characters  of  monstrosities  by  excess,  as  /  ^  260). 

much  as  those  of  tumours. 

Mucous  TUMOURS.  Myxomata.— It  is  not  im- 
probable, if  all  the  tumours  included  in  this  class 
could  be  traced  back  to  their  natural  condition, 

the  class  might  cease  to  exist ;  for  most,  if  not  /  "'  /         * 

all,  of    the    mucous    tumours    are    imperfectly  "'"  '\^ 

developed  or  degenerated  examples  of  cartila- 
ginous, sarcomatous,  or  other  growths.  A  typical 
myxoma  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  gelatinous 
appearance,  and  the  jelly  or  viscid  material  of 
which  it   is  lai-gely   composed    is    generally   so 

loosely  held   together  that,  when  the  tumour  is  .'et  v.  •'^^^^r^^-'-      '  ^-^  .- ^^ 

cut  open,  it  gradually  oozes  out.      This  jelly  con-  '^  ■■' 

tains  mucin,  and  is  regarded  as  a  result  of  degeneration  of  the  intercellular  matrix 
of  the  tamour.  Hardened,  cut  into  thin  sections,  and  examined  with  the  mici'oscope, 
all  parts  of  the  tumour  are  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a   delicate  network   formed   of 
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spindle  and  stellate  cells,  with  long  tapering  processes  which  freely  anastomose  with 
one  another.  The  physiological  prototype  of  such  tissue  as  this  is  found  only  in 
the  vitreous  humoiir  of  the  eye  and  in  the  Whartonian  j  filly  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Mucous  tumours  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  series  of  new-growths,  and  may 
occur  in  many  parts  of  the  body.  Their  most  common  seats  are  the  inter-muscular 
spaces,  the  subcutaneous  and  submucous  tissues  (where  they  grow  from  the  adipose 
tissue,  and  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  softer  fibrous  tumours),  the  sheaths  of 
nerves,  and  the  mammaiy  gland. 

They  ai-e  believed  to  be  generally  benign,  but,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  only 
modifications  of  one  or  other  of  the  more  commonly  recognised  forms  of  new-growth, 
the  prognosis  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  growth  the  chai^acters  of  which  ai-e 
thus  obscured. 

For  their  treatment,  they  should  be  i-emoved  whenever  they  a,re  so  situated  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  operation. 

Lymphatic  glandular  tumours.  Lymphomata. — Although  it  is  easy  to  define 
a  lymphoma  as  a  tumour,  whose  general  characters  and  microscopic  structure  resemble 
those  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  scarcely  any  group  of  tumours  really  presents  so  many 
difficulties  as  this.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  inflammatory  aflfections  of  lymphatic  glands, 
especially  the  scrofulovis  and  tuberculous,  may  exhibit  precisely  similar  characters ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  sarcomatous  diseases  of  the  glands  may  possess  a 
structure  so  like  that  of  a  normal  or  hypertrophied  gland  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  be  sure  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  simplest  form  of  lymphatic  glandular  tumour  is  that  in  which  a  single  lymph 
gland  becomes  enlarged  without  an  evident  exciting  cause;  slowly  and  steadily 
continues  to  increase  in  size  without  signs  of  inflammation ;  neither  becomes  adhe- 
rent to  the  skin  nor  to  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and  i-etains  the  shape  of  a  lymphatic 
gland  and  almost  its  normal  feel.  When  removed,  it  presents  on  section  a  some- 
what ligliter  colour  than  a  healthy  gland,  and  the  cut  surface  is  often  granular ;  but 
there  are  no  caseous  masses  or  cavities  containing  pus.  In  some  cases  several 
neiglibouring  glands  are  aflbcted  in  this  manner,  either  simultaneously  or  after  a 
short  interval,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  more  widely  spread  disease.  Thin 
sections  cut  from  one  or  other  of  these  tumours  display  a  structure  difiering  so 
little  from  that  of  a  normal  gland  that  often  the  only  distinction  is  in  an  inci-eased 
thickness  of  the  fibrous  trabeculte.  Cases  such  as  ihe&o  were  believed,  a  few  years 
since,  to  be  of  not  uncommon  occurrence,  but  modern  researches,  especially  those  of 
Schiippel,'  have  shown  that  many  of  these,  which  looked  like  simple  hypertrophies 
of  lymphatic  gkmds,  are  really  tuberculous  enlargements  remaining  quiescent  during 
many  years,  or  gradually  enlarging  witliout  signs  of  inflammation. 

As  simple  in  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  far  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, is  the  disease  which  has  generally  been  described  as  Hodgkin's  disease.  It 
commences  usuallj^  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  several  of  which  become  almost 
simultaneously  enlarged.  The  enlargement  proceeds,  as  in  the  last  case,  usually 
without  mai'ked  signs  of  inflammation  or  of  suppuration,  but  much  more  rapidly  and 
to  a  much  greater  degree,  until  a  huge  mass  is  formed,  and  the  separate  glandular 
tumoui's  of  which  it  is  composed  can  only  be  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  dissociated- 
The  disease  does  not  remain  limited  to  the  group  of  glands  in  which  it  first  appeared, 
but  spreads  as  if  from  gland  to  gland,  or  attacks  glands  lying  remote  from  those 
primarily  diseased,  and  seemingly  in  no  way  directly  connected  with  them.  Thus 
the  axillary,  mediastinal,  mesenteric  and  iliac  glands  may  be  affected.  Nor  does  the 
disease  stay  here,  for  the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  lungs  and  other  organs  (and  tissues,  as 
the  skin),  may  be  the  seat  of  secondary  growths,  presenting,  wherever  they  occur, 
the  adenoid  sti-ucture  of  lymphatic  gland.  These  are  the  characters  of  the  disease 
termed  by  Billroth  Malignant  Lymphoma,^  but  in  this  country  known  as  Hodgkin's 
disease  or  Lymphadenoma.     The  extensive  affection  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  the 

*    Unfenuchuvgen  iiher  Li/mplidriisen-Tuberrulose,  Szc.     TiibiDgen,  1871. 
^  Lectures  on  Surgical  Patlto!oc/y  and  Therapeutics,  ti-aiislated  from  the  8th  edition  of  the 
German  for  the  New  Sydeuham  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.     London,  1878. 
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spleen,  suggests  a  blood-  or  lymph-disease ;  and  this  suggestion  is  strengthened  by 
the  increase  of  colourless  corpuscles  which  in  some  instances  accompanies  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  lymphatic  glands  are  not  equally  liable  to  become  diseased, 
and  the  increase  of  colourless  corj^uscles  is  by  no  means  constant.  So  that  the 
question  arises  whether  the  disease  is  not  really  sarcoma,  the  structure  of  which  is 
modified  by  the  structure  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  which  it  takes  its  origin.  And 
til  is  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  sarcomatous  tumours  having  a  precisely 
similar  structure  occur  primarily  in  tissues  and  organs  in  which  this  structure  does 
not  naturally  occur,  and  that  the  dissemination  of  this  disease  resembles  that  of  some 
of  the  round-celled  sarcomas.  A.  Winiwarter  '  has  tried  to  make  a  separate  group 
of  the  sarcomas  of  lymphatic  glands,  under  the  name  of  '  Lympho-sarcoma,'  while, 
with  Billroth,  he  calls  the  disease  which  has  been  just  described  '  malignant 
lymphoma.'  But  the  examples  he  adduces  do  not  appear  to  support  their  view  ;  for, 
among  the  typical  cases  of  '  malignant  lymphoma  '  in  his  paper,  may  be  found  more 
than  one  of  primary  tumour  of  the  tonsil,  and  one  case  certainly  of  scrofulous  or 
tuberculous  disease,  and  sevei-al  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not 
clearly  proved,  for  the  glands  were  not  removed,  and  the  patients  were  lost  sight  of. 

Where  so  much  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  relations  of  various  diseases, 
as  of  those  between  the  different  affections  of  lymphatic  glands,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  certain  rules  for  guidance  in  diagnosis.  Between  the  simple  forms  of 
hypertroi)hy  and  the  chronic  inflammatory  affections,  or  those  of  doiibtful  nature, 
such  as  the  tuberculous,  no  certain  diagnosis  can  be  mode,  unless  the  ilisease  breaks 
down  and  suppurates,  or  the  real  nature  of  the  enlargement  is  made  apparent  by  the 
presence  of  other  associated  conditions  in  the  patient.  Between  the  more  malignant 
forms  of  lymphatic  tumours  of  the  glands  and  the  tuberculous  or  scrofulous,  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  at  first  may  be  as  great.  Persons  with  strumous  glands  are, 
however,  usually  delicate  or  sickly;  those  with  lymphadenoma  are  more  often  strong 
and  healthy-looking.  As  the  disease  advances  and  numerous  and  far  distant  glands 
become  affected,  the  diagnosis  can  generally  easily  be  established. 

Prognosis  is  quite  as  difficult  as  diagnosis;  for,  while  lymphadenoma  or  sarcoma 
of  the  glands  is  probably  invariably  fatal,  in  most  cases  within  a  year  or  two,  in 
some  instances  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large 
masses  of  glands  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  bearing  all  the  characters  of  lymph- 
adenoma or  sarcoma,  do  occasionally  subside,  apparently  with  complete  recovery  of 
health. 

And  this  leads  us  to  be  more  hopeful  in  treating  these  diseases  than  otherwise  we 
should  be ;  not  because  we  believe  that  all  of  them  are  curable,  but  because  we 
cannot  yet  distinguish  which  of  them  are  curable  and  which  are  not.  In  the  very 
chronic  forms  of  glandular  enlai'gement  there  can  be  no  objection  to  removal  of  the 
disease  by  operation  ;  and,  even  if  a  tuberculous  gland  be  removed  under  the  impres- 
sion it  is  a  simple  tumour-disease,  usually  no  mischief  will  ensue.  The  injection  of 
some  of  these  simple  enlargements  has  seemed  to  be  beneficial.  Tincture  of  iodine 
is  gei:ierally  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  quantities  varying  from  10  min.  to  30  min., 
and  the  injection  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a  week.  In  the  more  rapidly 
growing  and  extensive  affections  the  opei'ation  of  removal  is  now  seldom  practised, 
for  it  has  not  been  attended  with  success,  recurrence  taking  place  in  almost  every 
case  with  great  rapidity.  Reliance  is  chiefly  placed  on  internal  remedies  and  injec- 
tions. Of  the  former,  that  which  has  the  best  repute  is  liquor  arsenicalis,  adminis- 
tered in  increasing  doses,  until  30  min.  or  even  40  min.  a  day  is  reached,  and 
symptoms  of  poisoning  are  produced.  The  same  preparation  is  used  for  injection,  a 
minim  every  two  or  three  days,  injected  always  into  a  different  portion  of  the  tumour 
and  always  with  great  caution.  For,  if  the  glands  are  very  hot  or  painful,  or  the 
skin  is  red,  the  injection  should  be  discontinued.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
under  the  internal  administration  of  arsenic,  with  or  without  injections,  large  and 
extensive  glandular  affections  occasionally  entirely  disappear. 

'  'Ueber  das  maligne  Lymphom  und  Lyiuphosarkom,'  Lanyenheck's  Ai'cJdv,  Bd.  xviii.  S.  98, 
1875. 
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Muscular  tumoues.  Myomata. — Tumours  composed  wholly,  or  even  in  their 
greater  part,  of  striped  muscle-fibres  do  not  appear  to  exist. 

But  those  composed  of  smooth  muscle-fibres  are  not  very  uncommon.  They  com- 
prise the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  chronic  enlargements  of  the  prostate,  and 
most  of  the  separate  tumours  of  the  prostate.  Many  of  the  '  fibrous  '  tumours  of  the 
uterus,  those  within  the  wall  as  well  as  those  which  are  polypoid,  are  myomata. 
And  tumours  of  the  same  structure  occur,  though  rarely,  in  the  bladder,  the  oesopha- 
gus and  stomach.     They  appear  generally  as  perfectly  circumscribed  and  encapsuled 

tumours,  unless  they  consist  in  an  hy- 

.        Fig.  2.-Mjoma  of  Uterus  (  x  2G0).  pertrophy  of  an    entire  organ,   or  are 

-  '^  _^^  polypoid.     Their  growth   is  slow,  and 

they  do  not  often  attain  a  very  large 
size.  They  are  quite  innocent.  They 
feel  and  look  so  much  like  fibrous 
tumours,  even  when  they  are  cut  open, 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  a  tumour  is  muscular  or 
fibrous.  But  the  muscular  tumours, 
examined  with  the  microscope,  are 
found  to  be  composed  of  flat  fibre-cells,  often  very  small,  bound  together  in  bundles 
by  a  small  quantity  of  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  In  the  pi'ostate,  gland 
structures  are  usually  mingled  with  the  muscle.  Muscle  tumours  may  be  removed 
without  fear  of  recurrence  wherever  they  are  accessible,  but  many  of  them  are  so 
placed  that  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  operation. 

Nerve  tumours.  Neuromata. — Tumours  composed  of  nerves  are  so  rare  that 
a  general  description  of  their  characters  cannot  be  given.  Nearly  all  the  tumours 
generally  described  as  neuromata  are  fibrous  tumours  of  nerves.  And,  although  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  '  painful  subcutaneous  tumours '  are  largely  composed  of 
nervous  structures,  no  proof  exists  that  this  is  ever  so,  while  most  of  them  have  been 
shown  to  be  made  of  other  wholly  different  tissues.  Almost  the  only  undisputed 
neuromata  are  the  bulbous  tumours  which  form  about  the  divided  ends  of  nerves 
after  injury  or  amputation.  These  consist  of  twisted  and  curled  non-medullated 
fibres.  They  are  always  of  small  size.  The  lai-ger  of  them  are  often  very  painful 
and  always  exquisitely  tender,  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  render  removal  or  a 
second  amputation  needful. 

Vascular  or  erectile  tumours,  Angeiomata,  are  such  as  have,  for  their 
chief  and  characteristic  structure,  minute  blood-vessels,  tortuous,  saccular,  or  dilated, 
variously  communicating,  and,  as  it  were,  matted  together  in  a  mass  which  is  embedded 
in  the  subcutaneous  or  some  other  tissue.  Their  most  common  seat  is  in  or  beneath 
the  skin,  where  they  are  the  so-called  vascular  nfevi ;  but  they  may  be  found,  though 
rarely  in  muscles  or  intermuscular  spaces,  in  the  liver,  in  bones,  or  (it  may  be)  in 
any  other  vascular  structure.  They  may  form  definite  masses  or  tumours,  or  may  be 
widespread,  diflfuse,  and  superficial,  as  the  common  cutaneous  nievi  (port-wine  marks, 
and  the  like),  which  scarcely  deserve  consideration  here. 

The  vascular  tumours  are  commonly  divided  into  capillary,  arterial,  and  venous. 
In  the  first,  nearly  the  whole  structure  consists  of  large,  dilated,  and  convoluted 
capillaries,  with  which  arteries  and  veins  of  not  more  than  proportionate  size  are 
connected.  In  the  second,  the  basis  and  chief  mass  of  the  structure  are  the  same  ; 
but  there  is  a  very  gi'eat  excess  of  large  tortuous  arteries,  proceeding  to  the  mass, 
and  even  passing  through  it.  The  third  has  been  found  to  be  connected  only  with 
veins,  the  afierent  as  well  as  the  eflferent  vessels  being  venous. 

The  most  frequent  seats  of  the  capillary  vascular  tumours  are  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  scalp,  face,  and  trunk.  Some  of  them,  seated  entii^ely  beneath  the 
cutis,  are  covered  with  healthy  skin ;  but  in  many  more  instances  the  cutis  over  the 
middle  of  the  mass  has  the  same  disease  of  its  vessels,  and  is  crimson,  very  thin, 
and  often  granulated.  The  usual  shape  of  such  tumours  is  round  or  oval,  more 
or  less  flattened  (especially  on  the  scalp) ;  they  are  well  circumscribed  by  connective 
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tissue,  which  would  probably  form  a  perfect  capsule  but  for  the  number  of  blood-vessels 
that  pass  through  it  to  and  from  the  contained  vascular  mass.  The  principal  arte- 
ries usually  enter  the  mass  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  the  veins  leave  it  at  all 
parts.  On  section  after  death  or  excision,  the  shrunken  tumour,  which  dui'ing  life 
was  tm-gid  with  blood,  has  usually  a  brownish  coloui-,  and  is  lobed,  soft,  and  tough. 
Its  lobes  are  separated  by  connective  tissue  and,  it  may  be,  fat,  belonging  to  the 
natural  structure  beneath  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia. 

The  minute  vessels  of  such  a  growth  may  be  best  seen  in  mici-oscopic  sections 
made  after  hardening  with  chromic  acid.  They  present  the  most  varied  and  com- 
plex convolutions  and  anastomoses ;  many  of  them  ai-e  irregularly  sacculated  and 
varicose ;  and  many  that  are  much  larger  than  ordinary  ca])illaries  have  only  the 
same  simple  structure  as  the  smallest. 

The  venous  vascular  tumours  are  found  in  the  same  seats  as  the  capillary  :  but 
they  are  more  often  deeply  seated.  A  more  formidable  variety  of  these  venous 
tumours  constitutes  what  are  called  the  '  cavernous '  angeiomata.  These  form 
usually  larger  growths  than  the  common  venous  tumovirs  ;  and  on  section  present  a 
fine  network  or  spongy  structure  resembling  that  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis, 
but  sometimes  containing  far  larger  spaces  or  cavei-ns.  The  meshes  are  tough  and 
white  or  blood-stained ;  the  spaces  often  contain  small  blood-clots  or  even  phlebo- 
lithes.  Their  collapse,  after  removal  or  section,  is  even  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  capillary  tumours;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  if  in  operations  they  chance  to  be 
cut  into,  they  close  in,  empty  themselves  with  a  gush  of  venous  blood,  and  almost 
disajjpear. 

The  arterial  kind  of  vascular  tumour  (the  so-called  aneurism  by  anastomosis) 
will  be  considered  in  the  essay  on  Aneurism. 

To  this  general  account  of  the  structure  of  the  vascular  tumours,  it  must  be 
added,  that  specimens  are  not  rare  which  appear  very  different  through  degeneracy 
or  other  changes  of  the  original  structures.  Serous  and  sanguineous  cysts  are 
rather  frequent  complications.  Parts  of  the  vascular  stru.cture  may  be  consolidated 
either  with  blood- clots,  or  with  phlebolithes,  or  with  closure  of  the  vessels  and  a 
kind  of  scarring  process.  A  good  example  of  this  is  often  seen  at  the  centre  of  the 
cutaneous  part  of  a  capillary  vascular  tumour,  which  appears  as  a  white,  smooth, 
and  scar-like  patch,  surrounded  by  a  vascular  ring.  Similar  scar-like  portions  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  very  substance  of  a  tumour  ;  and,  occasionally,  one  finds 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  a  tumour,  which  one  may  know  by  its  history  and 
some  remaining  characters  to  have  been  vascular,  changed  into  a  soft  but  tough 
and  dry  yellow-ochi'e  or  brown  substance,  like  that  of  a  suprarenal  capsule.  More- 
over, though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  vascular  tumours  have  their  seat  in  cii-- 
cumscribed  portions  of  normal  structures,  yet  the  enormous  gTowth  of  blood-vessels 
in  which  they  essentially  consist  may  take  place  in  those  of  a  tumour,  and  convert 
part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  into  a  pulsating  or  erectile  mass.  By  disease  or  injury,  or 
during  fever,  they  may  perish  or  be  -acutely  inflamed.  A  good  result  of  such  an 
accident  is,  that  they  may  be  consolidated  ;  an  evil  one,  tha,t  ulceration  may  ensue, 
exposing  parts  of  their  substance,  and  forming  instable  and  often  bleeding  sores, 
that  rarely  heal  soundly. 

The  greater  part  of  vascular  tumours  involving  the  skin  appear  at  birth  or  in 
early  infancy ;  and  probably  those  that  are  deep-seated  have  an  equally  early  origin, 
though  they  are  longer  overlooked.  But  such  tumours  may  first  appear  in  later 
life.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  very  uncertain,  and  often,  as  it  were,  capricious ;  some- 
times proceeding  very  rapidly,  sometimes  even  in  the  same  tuniour  scarcely  notable. 
Very  commonly  their  increase  is  only  proportionate  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ; 
and  when  full  growth  is  attained,  they  also  cease  to  grow.  Not  rarely  they  are 
sta^ionary,  or  shrink,  even  while  the  i-est  of  the  body  is  growing  ;  and  this  is  especially 
likely  to  happen  with  those  that  are  white  and  scar-like  where  the  skin  is  involved. 
Those  which  shrink  may  be  sometimes  trusted  to  disappear ;  but  growth  may  ensue, 
or  troublesome  changes,  in  a  tumour  that  has  been  even  for  many  years  stationary 
and  quiet. 
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The  diagnosis  of  a  vascular  tumour  can  scarcely  be  doubtful  when  the  skin  is  in- 
volved ;  but  in  those  that  are  deeper  there  may  be  difficulty.  The  arteiial,  having 
pulsation,  may  generally  be  known  by  it ;  but  for  the  capillary  and  venous,  the  chief 
signs  to  be  looked  to  are,  their  circumscribed  shape,  softness,  *  puffy  '  feeling,  compres- 
sibility almost  to  emptiness,  slow  swelling  up  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  increas- 
ing size  and  tension  during  strong  expirations,  or  when  their  venous  trunks  are 
compressed,  or  in  depending  postures,  and  theii-  bluish  tint  seen  through  the  skin. 
In  this  last  character  the  nsevus  and  congenital  cyst  are  sometimes  alike,  while  that 
of  variation  of  size  is  common  to  nsevi  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  to  meningeal  pro- 
trusions thiough  the  fronto-ethmoidal  sutures.  A  mistake  between  the  two  diseases 
has  proved  fatal. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  tumours  for  which  so  various  treatments  are  applicable  as 
for  these. 

Excision  is  often  supposed  to  be  dangerous  on  account  of  hsemorrhage ;  and  it 
might  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  arterial  vascular  tumour,  or  cavernous  venous 
tumour.  But  there  is  no  such  danger  in  the  capillary  and  ordinary  venous  forms  : 
and  if  they  be  not  cut  into,  and  the  knife  be  kept  close  to  the  investing  capsule,  they 
may  be  excised  as  safely,  and  almost  as  easily,  as  any  other  tumoui'S  of  the  same 
dimensions.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are,  that  it  is  simple,  and  complete,  so  as 
to  need  no  repetition ;  the  objections  to  it  are,  that  if  much  skin  have  to  be  removed, 
it  leaves  unsightly  scars,  and  that  the  possible  consequences  of  catting  operations 
should  often  be  avoided  if  the  same  end  can  be  attained  by  safer  means. 

Some  of  these  objections  are  avoided  by  the  ecraseiu',  and  in  certain  of  these 
tumours  it  may  be  very  appropriately  used. 

Ligature  has  the  advantage  of  safety  from  haemorrhage,  and  is  appropriate  to  all 
nfevi  which  are  of  a  convenient  shape,  and  are  not  too  lai^ge  to  be  treated  all  at  once. 
The  larger  may  be  tied  in  two  or  four  parts ;  and  in  situations  where  the  removal  of 
skin  is  objectionable,  the  ligatui'e  may  be  applied  subcutaneously.  It  is,  however, 
painful,  and  may  be  followed  by  tedious  sloughing  and  suppuration,  with  other  lia- 
bilities of  open  wounds. 

Cauterisation  is  a  good  means  for  many  of  the  arterial  tumours,  especially  when 
they  are  ulcerated,  and  for  superficial  njevi  of  irregular  shapes.  The  actual  cautery, 
or,  of  the  potential,  those  that  make  the  driest  sloughs,  such  as  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
or  the  Vienna  paste  with  much  lime,  should  be  used.  These  caustics  may  also  be 
safely  employed  for  the  capillary  and  venous  tumours  ;  for  those  that  are  small  and 
not  deep,  on  the  gums,  for  instance,  or  vulva,  the  nitiic  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  the  needle  cautery,  is  more  convenient ;  while  for  those  that  are  large  and 
deep-set,  it  is  better  to  break  up  and  penetrate  their  very  substance  with  probes 
armed  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Ethylate  of  sodium  may  be  employed  successfully  in 
many  cases,  even  for  superficial  nsevi  of  large  size. 

The  majority  of  cases,  especially  of  the  larger  nsevi,  may,  however,  be  better 
treated  by  producing  consolidation  of  them,  either  by  passing  through  them  threads 
soaked  in  perchloride  of  iron,  or  perhaps  still  better  by  the  use  of  the  continuous 
current,  applied  through  insulated  needles  from  a  Grove's  or  Stohrer's  battery  of  the 
strength  of  eight  or  ten  cells.  The  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, unless  the  circulation  beyond  the  tumour  can  be  controlled  during  the 
operation,  on  account  of  the  fatal  results  which  have  occasionally  ensued,  apparently 
from  rapid  and  widely  extended  clotting  of  the  venous  blood. 

When  a  vascular  tumour  has  been  thoroughly  removed  or  consolidated  by  any  of 
the  means  above  described,  there  is  little  or  no  probability  of  i-ecurrence.  If  small 
portions  have  been  left,  they  may  increase,  but,  probably,  as  frequently,  they  shrivel 
and  slowly  disappear  ;  and  generally,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  long  after  any  of  the 
methods  of  consolidation  have  been  discontinued,  curative  changes  go  on,  so  that  a 
vascular  tumour  which  may  have  appeared  imperfectly  cured,  may,  in  a  few  months, 
be  completely  obliterated. 

L/YMPHATic  VASCULAR  TUMOURS.  Lymi HANG EioM ATA. —.Besides  the  tumours  com- 
posed of  blood-vessels,  there  aie  seen,  although  but  rarely,  tumours  composed  of  lymph 
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vessels,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  having  a  cavernous  structure,  resembling  that  of 
the  cavernous  vascular  tumours,  bu.t  communicating  with  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
spaces  are  filled  with  lymph  in  place  of  blood.  These  tumours  have  been  described 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  face  and  of  the  buttock  ;  and  one  form  of  macro- 
glossia  is  said  to  be  of  such  a  kind.  Their  interest  lies  chiefly  in  their  rarity  and  in 
the  question  of  their  genesis. 

Sarcoma. — Since  sarcoma  does  not  express  the  character  of  the  tissue  of  which 
these  tumours  ai'e  composed,  a  definition  of  the  term  is  necessary.  It  may  be  given 
thus — a  tumour  of  connective-tissue  origin,  formed  generally  of  embryonic  tissue,  and 
without  alveolar  structure.  The  cells  of  which  sai-comas  are  compo>:ed  are  for  the 
most  part  round,  or  spindle,  or  giant  cells,  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  abundant 
matrix.  The  vessels  are  often  mere  fissures  between  the  cells.  The  cells  increase 
in  number  by  division. 

Organisation  may  take  place  of  the  tissues  of  a  sarcoma,  and  thus  fibrous  tissue, 
or  cai-tilage,  or  bone  be  formed.  But  the  organisation  never  so  completely  affects 
the  tumour  but  that  some  portions,  generally  the  peripheral,  retain  the  structure 
significant  of  the  disease. 

Four  chief  groups  of  sarcoma  may  be  made — round-celled,  spindle-celled,  mixed- 
celled,    and   giant-celled   or   myeloid.      The    round-celled    sarcomas   are   composed 


Fig.  3. — Komid-celled  Sarcoma  of  the  Neck 
(  X  260). 


Fig.  4. — Lympho-sarcoma  of  Tonsil 

( X  200;. 
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generally  of  cells  resembling  leucocytes,  but  sometimes  of  much  larger  size,  embedded 
in  a  homogeneous  or  granular  basis  substance.  Usually  a  little  fibrous  tissue  is 
present,  forming  trabeculte  of  variable  thickness.  Vessels  are  numerous,  whose  walls 
often  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  spindle  cells.  Several  varieties  of  this  group  are 
described,  among  Avhich  the  most  important  are  : 

Lymphosarcoma.- — A  tumour  having  cells  resembling  leucocytes,  lying  in  the 
meshes  of  a  delicate  reticulum  similar  to  the  meshwork  of  lymphatic  glands,  and 
sometimes  apparently  formed  by  the  anastomosing  processes  of  branched  or  stellate 
cells.  These  tumours  grow,  not  only  from  lymphatic  or  adenoid  tissues,  but  from 
parts  in  which  such  tissues  are  not  naturally  found. 

Glioma. — Resembling  in  some  respects  the  last  variety,  but  having  smaller  cells  and 
a  less  perfect  meshwork.  The  glioma  was  first  described  as  a  tumour  arising  from 
the  connective  tissue  of  nerve-centres,  and.  thus  the  name  (glioma,  from  neuro-glia, 
nerve-glue).  But  of  late  years  the  name  has  been  applied  to  tumours  of  various 
parts  of  the  body,  provided  only  they  exhibit  the  characteristic  strxicture.  The  best 
examples  of  glioma  are  found  in  the  brain  and  .spinal  cord,  and  in  the  eye. 

Alveolar  sarcomxi. — A  round-celled  sarcoma,  presenting  a  well-marked  alveolar 
structure.  The  cells  are  usually  of  large  size,  and  a  delicate  reticulum  can  often 
be  observed  within  the  alveoli.  Tumours  presenting  this  strvicture  resemble  so 
closely  carcinoma  that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  their 
origin. 

Plexiform  sarcoma  or  Cylindroma. — A  variety  described  originally  by  Bilhoth,^ 
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Loc.  cit,  p.  412  fEnglisb  translation). 
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Fig.  6. — Cylindroma  of  Popliteal  Space  {i.e.  a 
round-celled  sarcoma  with  ];yaline  degenera- 
tion), (x90). 

a.  to  show  polya'onal  form  of  cells,  due  apparently 
to  pressure  from  swelling  of  livaline  material 
(x260). 
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of  which,  the  prevailing  features  are  :  1.  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  cylinders  of 
varying  thickness.  2.  A  polygonal  form,  of  cell,  instead  of  the  typical  rounded  or 
spheroidal  shape.  3.  Absence  of  intercellular  material  between  the  individual  cells. 
4.  A  hyaline  or  finely  fibrillar  substance,  often  in  considerable  quantity,  between  the 

cylinders  of  cells.  These  tumours 
are,  it  is  probable,  in  every  case 
round-celled  sarcomas  with  hyaline 
transformation  of  certain  of  their 
textures.  The  name  cylindroma  has 
led  to  an  unfortunate  confusion 
between  them  and  the  cylindrical 
epitheliomas,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common.  They  have 
usually  been  met  with  in  connection 
Mrith  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain, 
the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  and  the  , 
salivary  glands. 

Psammoma.  Pearl  tumour. 
JSested  sarcoma. — The  classification 
of  these  tumours  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  fixed.  But  it  is  almost 
certain  they  are  derived  either  from 
connective-tissue  structures,  or  from  endothelium.  The  pearl  tumour  is  characterised 
by  the  pi-esence  of  small  balls  or  nests  of  cells  (pearls)  resembling  those  of  epithe- 
lioma. The  psammoma  presents  broad  bands  or  trabeculse  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  or 
at  the  ends  of  which  are  concentric  bodies,  each  having  a  calcai'eous  centre  surrounded 
by  a  thick  covering  of  fil)rous  tissue.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  psammoma  re- 
presents a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  pearl  tumour,  the  '  pearls  '  of  which  have 
become  calcareous.     Both  forms  of  tumour  occur  only,  so  far  as  has  been  hitherto 

observed,  within  the  cranium 
Fig,  G.-^Psammoma  of  Dura  Mater,  after  Virchow         in  connection  with  the  mem- 
^  ^  -^^)-  branes,  or  the  pineal  gland,  or 

in  the  orbit. 

Hcemorrltagic  sarcoma  or 
Blood-cyst  —  the  true  nature 
of  which  has  only  been  recog- 
nised during  the  past  few 
years.  Formerly  these  tu- 
mours were  classed  among  the 
cysts  containing  blood,  and 
their  tendency  to  refill  or  recur 
after  removal,  and  to  be  dis- 
seminated, created  great  sur- 
prise. But  examination  of 
sections  of  the  rough  cyst- 
walls  discovered  the  presence 
of  round-  or  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma tissue  in  them.  Pro- 
cesses or  bands  of  similar  tissue 
have  been  also  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Godlee,'  in  the  midst  of  the  blood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cyst 
wall.  Such  tumours  are  therefore  now  regarded  as  sarcomatous  tumours,  in  which, 
from  some  cause,  haemorrhage  has  taken  place.  Even  the  recurrent  and  secondary 
tumours  usually  consist  chiefly  of  blood.  The  hfemorrhagic  sai-comas  form,  not 
merely  a  variety  of  the  round,  but  of  the  spindle-celled  sarcomas. 

Melanotic  sarcoma.    Melanosis. — The  same  remark  applies  still  more  forcibh^  to 
^  Path.  Tram.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  103,  1875. 
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the  melanotic  tumours,  for  the  greater  number  of  them  are  spindle-celled.  The  dark 
or  even  black  colouring  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  pigment  molecules  or  gi-anules,  contained  either  within  the  cells,  or,  less  often, 
in  the  intercellular  substance.  Melanotic  sarcomas  occur  generally  in  the  skin  or 
within  the  eye. 

Villotos  sarcoma. — Occasionally  sarcomas  present  a  villous  or  dendritic  structure. 
One  such  tumour  I  have  seen  in  the  bladder  of  a  female  child,  which  was  entirely 
occupied  by  it.  It  formed  numerous  mammillary  projections,  from  the  summit  of 
some  of  which  secondary  stalks  proceeded,  and  from  some  of  these  tertiary  stalks  or 
cauliflower  growths. 

Instead  of  proceeding  now  to  a  description  of  the  qualities  and  course  of  round- 
celled  sarcoma  and  its  varieties,  it  will  be  moi'e  convenient  to  describe  the  structure 
of  the  spindle-  and  mixed-celled  sarcomas,  in  order  that  the  general  account  of  the 
thi'ee  groups  may  be  given  together,  which  may  easily  be  done  if  care  be  taken  to 
point  out  the  features  in  which  they  chiefly  differ. 

The  sjnndle-celled  sarcomas  are  composed  of  vast  numbers  of  elongated,  or  spindle, 
or  fusiform,  or  oat-shaped  cells,  with  very  little  intercellular  substance,  arranged 
usually  to  form  bands  or  ti'abeculpe  which  interlace,  cross,  run  parallel,  and  anasto- 


FiG.  7. — Spindle-celled  Sarcoma  of 
Abdominal  Wall  (  x  300). 


mose  with  one  another.  Each  cell  gener- 
ally contains  a  single  nucleus,  more  rarely 
two  or  three.  The  vessels  resemble  those 
of  the  round-celled  tumoui-s.  Usually 
there  is  very  little  fibrous  tissue.  The 
spindle  tissue  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
second  stage  in  the  development  of  con- 
nective tissue  from  granulation  tissue ;  but 
Billroth  1  has  pointed  out  that  the  spindle 
tissue  of  which  most  of  these  tumours  are 
composed  bears  no  i-eal  similarity  to  any 
of  the  early  forms  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  is 
not  unlike  the  embryonic  stage  of  nerve- 
and  muscle-tissue,  from  which  he  draws 
the  inference  that  many  of  the  sarcomas 
are  imperfectly  developed  nerve-  and  muscle-tissues.  Several  varieties  of  spindle- 
celled  sarcoma  are  described,  but  they  do  not  require  a  detailed  description  here. 
Among  them  are  the  large  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  and  the  small  spindle -celled  sarcoma, 
and  more  than  one  of  those  included   in    the    varieties    of  round-celled    sarcoma. 


Fig.  8. 


-Mixed-celled  Sarcoma  of  Subcutaneous  Tissue 
over  Shoulder  (  x  300), 


Thus  the  pearl  tumour  and 
psammoma  may  be  spindle- 
celled,  the  blood-cysts  are  often 
spindle-celled,  and  the  mela- 
notic tumours  more  often 
spindle-celled  than  round. 

The  mixed-celled  sarcomas 
are  not  generally  desci'ibed 
either  in  works  on  surgery 
or  even  in  special  works  on 
tumours ;  but  I  have  thought 
fit  to  make  a  separate  class  of 
them,  to  include  those  tumours 
whose  cellular  elements  vaiy 
so  much  in  foi-m  and  size,  and 
other  characters,  that  they  can- 
not be  classed  with  either  of  the  foregoing  groups.  Unless  this  be  done,  a  large 
number  of  tumours  must  be  left  unclassed,  or  must  be  included  in  one  or  other  of 
those  groups,  although  they  resemble  neither,  or  belong  to  one  as  much  as  to  the  other. 

^  Loc.  cit.  (English  translation),  p.  403. 
T  2 
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Besides  those  parts  of  the  body  which  certain  of  the  varieties  peculiarly  affect 
the  three  chief  forms  of  sarcoma  are  met  with  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue, 
the  muscles,  the  fascife,  and  intermuscular  septa,  the  testicle,  the  eye,  the  antrum,  the 
lymphatic  glands,  the  periosteum  and  the  bones  ;  and  in  certain  of  the  internal 
organs,  the  liver,  kidneys,  ovaries,  uterus,  and  lungs.  In  most  of  these  tissues  and 
organs  they  are  not  infrequent,  and  they  occur  less  commonly  in  other  parts,  the 
larynx,  the  nerves  and  nervous  centres,  the  prostate  and  the  bladder,  while  rare 
examples  have  been  recorded  in  the  tongue  and  the  oesojDhagus.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  tissues  affected  by  them  are  vei-y  various,  and  that  no  region  of  the  body  is 
exempt  from  their  occurrence.  The  round-celled  sarcomas  prefer  the  testicle,  the 
antrum,  the  tonsils,  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  are  often  met  with  in  or  around  the 
bones.  The  spindle  tumours  are  common  in  the  skin,  the  fasciae  and  muscles,  the 
testicles,  the  eye,  the  periosteum  and  bones.  And  the  mixed-celled  tumours  affect 
the  bones  more  frequently  than  any  other  part. 

Both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable  to  sarcoma ;  and,  although  these  tumours  are 
more  common  during  adult  life,  they  are  not  at  all  iincommon  in  children  of  even 
tender  years.  Thus  the  eye,  the  testicle,  and  the  bones  are  all  liable  to  outbreaks  of 
sarcoma  during  infancy  and  childhood.  Sarcoma  is  indeed  the  malignant  disease, 
not  improbably  the  only  malignant  disease  by  which  children  are  attacked. 

The  growth  of  most  sarcomas  is  rapid,  but  depends  in  great  measure  on  their 
situation.  Thus,  the  subperiosteal  tumours  of  the  bones  grow  quickly,  the  central 
tumours  with  much  less  rapidity ;  the  sarcomas  of  the  testicle  more  quickly  than 

Fig.  9. — Ossifying  Spindle-celled  Sarcoma  of  Ilium  (subperiosteal),  (  x  260). 
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similar  tumours  of  the  eye.  Yery  great  difliei'ence  is,  however,  noticed  in  the 
rapidity  of  growth  of  tumours  of  the  same  organ  under  a^^pai-ently  identical  condi- 
tions, nor  does  this  difference  bear  obvious  relation  to  the  diiference  of  structure  of 
the  tumours.  In  some  instances  a  very  considerable  bulk  is  reached  ;  certain  of  the 
tumours  of  bone  especially  growing  to  an  enormous  size.  Large  size  may  be 
attained  without  pain  or  scarcely  inconvenience,  but  some  sarcomas,  especially  those 
of  bone,  are  the  seat  of  exquisite  pain  throughout  their  course.  In  shape,  as  in  size, 
great  differences  are  observed,  for  while  some  sarcomas  are  smooth  and  regular  in 
contour,  others  are  tuberose,  or  nodular,  or  bossed.  One  feature  in  connection  with 
their  outline  is  tolerably  constant ;  they  are  seldom  easily  separable  from  the  parts 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  lie.  This  is  so  even  when  they  are  encapsuled,  but  is  of 
course  much  more  so  when  they  are  diffused.  The  consistence  of  sarcomas  varies 
from  a  softness  difficult  to  distinguish  from  fluctuation  to  the  hardness  of  cartilage 
or  bone;  and  even  different  portions  of  the  same  tumour  exhibit  a  very  different 
consistence.     This  may  partly  be  explained  by  the  metamorphoses  to  which  their 
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tissues  are  so  prone.  Either  of  the  three  forms  may  be  in  large  part  transformed 
into  fibi'ous  tissue,  or  cartilage,  or  bone,  in  which  case  they  may  be  termed  fibrifying, 
chondrifying,  or  ossifying  round-,  or  spindle-,  or  mixed-celled  sarcomas.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  undergo  extensive  degeneration,  and  become  fatty,  or  caseous, 
or  calcareous;  the  first  two  of  these  piG.  10.— Chondrifying  Round-celled  Sarcoma  of 
degenerations  are  seldom  so  extensive  Sulamaxillary  Gland  (  x  260). 

as  to  obscure  the  true  characters  of  the 
disease,  but  the  calcareous  degenera- 
tion may  be  very  complete  and  widely 
spread.  Among  the  degenerated  sar- 
comas may  pi-obably  be  classed  the 
myxo-sarcomas,  or  stellate,  or  net- 
celled  sarcomas.  These  appear  gene- 
rally to  be  sarcomatous  tumours 
with  delicate-starred  or  spindle  cells, 
with  long  tapering  processes  which 
anastomose  with  one  another.  The 
intercellular  substance  is  viscid, 
transpai^ent,  sometimes  almost  jelly-like,  and  usually  very  abundant.  But  some 
parts  of  the  tumours  are  almost  wholly  cellular.  It  is  not  certain  whether  these 
tumours  are  degenerated  sarcomas,  oi'  sarcomas  whose  development  is  incomplete.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  many  of  the  tumours  included  in  the  class  myxoma  ought  not  more 
properly  to  be  placed  among  the  degenerated  sarcomas  or  varieties  of  sarcoma.  Of 
all  these  organisations  and  degenerations,  it  must  be  observed  that,  although  they  may 
gravely  modify  the  clinical  and  structural  characters  of  a  sarcoma,  they  do  not 
materially  affect  its  course.  Even  if  only  a  thin  layer  of  sarcoma  tissue  still  exists 
upon  the  surface  of  a  growth,  and  all  the  remainder  is  transformed  into  cartilage 
or  bone,  the  tumour  still  is  a  sarcoma,  and  will  pursue  the  course  it  would 
have  followed  had  it  been  composed  entirely  of  sarcoma  tissue.  This  fact  has 
not  been  sufficiently  recognised  hitherto,  and  consequently  many  sarcomas  have  been 
grouped  apart  on  account  of  extensive  metamorphoses  of  their  tissues.  This 
is  notably  the  case  in  the  osteo-  or  osteoid  sarcomas,  of  which  a  separate  group 
has  frequently  been  made,  including  tumours  of  different  basis-structure  and  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  solely  because  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  each  of  them  has  calcified 
or  ossified.  Either  in  consequence  of  these  various  metamorphoses  of  their  sub- 
stance, or  by  reason  of  the  mixture  of  gland  tissue  with  them,  sarcomas  often 
contain  cysts,  or  cystoid  cavities.  Thus  cysts  are  found  in  sarcomas  of  the  breast  and 
testicle,  and  cystoid  cavities  in  sarcomas  of  the  bone  and  subcutaneovis  tissue. 
Owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  changes  just  described  take  place,  and  to 
their  wide  extent,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  gross  appearance  of  sarco- 
matous tumours.  Yet  most  of  them  present  on  section  a  juicy,  or  succulent  grey,  or 
brownish -grey,  semi-translucent  substance,  often  resembling  somewhat  the  pulpy 
swelling  of  synovial  membrane  described  by  Brodie.  Many  of  them,  those  especially 
of  the  soft  parts,  are  encapsuled,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  as  completely  isolated 
from  the  surrounding  structures  as  are  the  fibrous  or  the  fatty  tumours.  But  the 
capside  and  surrounding  structures  are  infiltrated  by  the  elements  of  the  disease.  Other 
sarcomas  have  not  any  capsule,  but  are  circumscribed,  and  appear  to  be  so  strictly 
limited  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  tissues  around  them  are  deeply 
involved  in  the  disease.  And  others  again  scarcely  form  definite  tumours,  for  they 
replace  or  thicken  the  parts  in  which  they  grow,  after  the  manner  of  a  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  these  are  the  infiltrating  sarcomas. 

The  tumours  which  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  deeper 
tumours  as  they  approach  the  surface,  gradually  involve  the  skin,  which  may  become 
reddened,  and  hot,  and  exquisitely  tender,  so  that  all  the  signs  of  inflammation  may 
be  present.  The  skin  may  break  and  a  foul  fungous  ulcer  may  result,  but  idceration 
is  not  so  common  as  in  carcinoma. 

The  malignancy  of  all  sarcomas  is  expressed  in  their  infiltration  of  surrounding 
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structures,  wliicli  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  recur,  even  aftei-  removal  has 
been  apparently  complete.  On  this  account  many  of  them  were  formerly  called  re- 
curring tumours,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  spent  the  little  malignancy  they 
possessed  in  frequent  outbreaks  confined  to  one  particular  region  of  the  body.  Most 
of  the  tumours  thus  described  were  sj^indle-celled,  and  most  of  them  were  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  or  grew  between  the  muscles.  And  certainly  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  spindle-celled  sarcomas  of  these  tissues  in  certain  regions  that  their  local 
malignancy  is  great,  their  tendency  to  glandvxlar  affection  and  dissemination  small. 
But  they  do  not  all  exhibit  this  limited  malignancy,  for  some  of  them  become 
disseminated. 

The  frequent  recurrence,  which  formerly  was  exceedingly  difiicult  to  explain,  has 
since  been  shown  to  be  due  to  incomplete  removal,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  infiltrate  the  parts  around  them. 

Very  remarkable  statements  have  been  made  at  different  times  regarding  the 
tendency  of  sarcomas  to  affect  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  it  has  been  accepted  as  a 
general  axiom,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Virchow  '  and  Billroth, ^  that  sarcomas  do 
not  affect  the  lymphatic  glands,  or,  at  least,  not  till  very  late  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  But  this  is  absolutely  untrue  of  the  sarcomas  of  many  parts.  Thus,  those 
of  the  testicle,  the  tonsil,  the  lymphatic  glands  themselves,  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  and  the  fasciee  of  certain  regions  (as  the  sole  of  the  foot),  invariably  affect  the 
lymphatic  glands.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  eye,  the  brain,  the  antrum,  and 
bones  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  tarsal  bones),  never  affect  the  glands,  un- 
less it  be  by  what  may  be  termed  an  accident.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  the  glandu- 
lar affection  due  to  sarcomas  of  the  parts  fi-om  which  the  glands  habitually  are 
affected  (testis,  tonsils,  &c.)  is  quite  as  early,  and  as  rapid  in  its  course,  as  that  due 
to  carcinoma  of  the  same  parts.^ 

Dissemination  of  either  form  of  sarcoma  may  occur  in  one  or  other  of  the  different 
ways  described  in  the  introduction.  It  is  comparatively  common  in  connection  with 
the  sarcomas  of  cei"tain  pai-ts,  for  example  with  the  subperiosteal  tumours ;  much 
less  common  with  the  sarcomas  of  other  parts,  as  with  the  central  tumours  of  the 
bones.  And  it  occurs  much  more  widely  and  rapidly  with  the  round-celled  than 
with  the  other  sarcomas.  Thus  the  round-celled  sarcomas  are  disseminated,  some- 
times in  vast  numbers,  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  bones,  the  serous 
membranes,  and  in  other  parts.  Their  dissemination  is  sometimes  so  rapid,  and 
so  general,  that  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  between  dissemination  of  a  primary  disease 
and  multiple  primary  sarcomatosis.  Of  most  sarcomas,  the  lungs  and  pleurae  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  frequent  seat  of  secondary  tumours. 

The  diagnosis  of  many  sarcomas  is  not  easy.  They  may  be  mistaken  for 
carcinomas — an  error  not  "\'ery  important — but  may  often  be  distinguished  by  their 
seat  of  origin  and  the  patient's  age  ;  or,  after  removal  in  doubtful  cases,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  capsule,  or  by  microscopical  examination,  or  they  may  be  taken  for  fibrous  or 
cartilaginous  tumours.  The  diagnosis  from  fibrous  tumour  is  often  exceedingly 
difiicult,  only  to  be  made  by  careful  microscopical  examination ;  for  some  of  the 
subcutaneous  spindle-celled  sarcomas  grow  very  slowly,  are  thoroughly  encapsuled, 
and  present  a  fibrous  aspect.  Fi-om  cartilaginous  tumours  sarcomas  may  generally 
be  recognised  by  their  more  rapid  growth,  and  by  the  mingling  of  softer  tissues  with 
the  cartilage.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  osseous  tumours  and  the  ossifying  or 
calcifying  sarcomas.  Most  difiicult  of  all  is  the  diagnosis  between  sarcomas  of 
certain  parts  and  chronic  inflammations  or  abscesses.  The  tumours  and  inflamma- 
tions of  bone,  and  the  softening  sarcomas  and  abscesses  of  the  siibcutaneous  tissue,  can, 
in  some  instances,  only  be  diagnosed  by  frequent  measurements  and  exploratory  incision. 
Prognosis  is  intimately  associated  with  treatment,  for  it  must  generally  be  admitted 
that  a  sarcoma,  unless  treated,  is  a  fatal  malady,  although  sarcomas  in  certain  sitna- 

^  Loc.  cit.  ^  Loc.  cit. 

^  Irritative  and  inflammatory  enlargements  of  the  glands  in  connectiou  with  tumours 
are,  of  course,  exchided  from  consideration  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  After  remo'^'al  of  the 
tumoiu',  enlaro-ements  of  such  kinds  subside. 
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tions  may  kill  so  slowly  that  another  caiise  of  death,  more  rapid  in  its  action,  may 
intervene.  Among  the  most  malignant  sai'comas  are  the  subperiosteal,  those  of  the 
tonsil,  and  the  ronnd-celled  sarcomas  of  the  testicle  :  bnt,  while  treatment  may  avail 
for  the  first  and  last  of  these,  the  tumours  of  the  tonsil  are  almost  beyond  the  reach 
of  treatment.  The  only  treatment  which  bids  fair  to  be  successful  for  sarcoma  is 
the  complete  removal  or  destruction  of  the  tumour.  This  may  be  accomplished  in 
any  way  which  seems  most  appropriate  to  the  individual  case  requiring  ti'eatment. 
One  point  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on,  and  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  re- 
peated :  that  removal,  to  be  successful,  must  include  an  area  of  the  surrounding 
healthy-looking  tissues.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  wide  an  area  of  these  tissues 
should  be  removed,  but  in  most  cases  probably  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  This  is  equally  essential  in.  the  treatment  of  the  encapsuled  and  the  diffused 
tumours.  Destruction  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  strong  acids  or  other 
caustics,  or  the  actual  cautei-y.  Kemoval  may  be  effected  with  the  knife,  the  gal- 
vano-cautery,  or  the  ecraseur.  Removal  of  a  tumovir  may  necessitate  amputation 
of  a  limb.  Especially  is  this  the  case  for  sarcomas  of  the  bones.  When  amputation 
is  perfoi-med  for  sub-periosteal  sarcoma,  it  should  be  very  high  above  the  disease, 
through  the  thigh,  for  example,  for  sarcoma  of  the  leg,  through  the  arm  for  sarcoma 
of  the  forearm.  The  intra-osseous  or  central  sarcomas  do  not  require  so  great  pre- 
caution. Indeed,  for  some  of  them,  excision  may  suffice,  or  they  may  even  be  dis- 
lodged or  scooped-out  of  the  cavities  in  which  they  lie. 

No  other  general  rules  than  these  can  be  laid  down  for  operation.  All  that  need 
be  added  to  them  is  an  encouragement  to  early  operation,  for  the  smaller  a  sarcoma 
and  the  more  freely  it  is  removed  or  destroyed,  the  more  hopeful  is  the  prospect  of 
success.  It  is  light,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  various  medicines  have  been  given,  as 
iodide  of  potassium  and  arsenic,  and  various  injections  have  been  used,  as  arsenic, 
iodine,  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  said  with  success,  for  tumours  called  sarcomatous.  But  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  successful,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  authentic  case  in  which 

their  efficacy  has  been  clearly  proved. 

Myeloid  or  giant -celled  sarcoma.- — So  termed,  because,  although  it  is  formed  in  part 
of  round  or  spindle  cells  resembling  those  of  the  sarcomas,  the  greater  portion  of  its 

substance  is  comjDosed  of  large 

flattened    cells,  or    masses    of      Fig.  11. — Myeloid  Sarcoma  of  Ulna  (central),  (  x260)- 

protoj)lasm,     containing    from  -, 

two  or  three  to  twenty,  thirty, 

or   even    fifty   nuclei.      From 

the  resemblance  of  these  bodies 

to  some  of  the  cells  of  fcetal 

marrow  the  word  myeloid    is 

derived.     Only  those  tumoui-s 

should     be     termed     myeloid 

which  are  at  least  half  made 

up  of  giant  cells,  for  the  mere 

presence  of  a  few  of  these  cells 

in  a  sarcoma  does  not  at  all 

affect  its   other    characters    or 

course.    When  a  large  number 

of  them  is  present,  the  tumour 

exhibits  a  red-brown  or  ma- 
roon  colour,  like  that   of  the 

substance  of  the  heart.     Such 

tumours  occur  primarily  apparently  only  in  connection  with  the  bones,  and  are 

always  of  central  growth.     They  occur  most  commonly  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  lower 

end  of  the  femur,  and  head  of  the  tibia.     Their  growth  is  often  comparatively  slow, 

and  their  malignancy  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  central   sarcomas  of  the  bones, 

with  Avhich  of  course  they  should  only  be  compared,     A  diagnosis  cannot  easily  be 

made  of  these  tumours  from  other  central  tumours  before  incision  has  been  made. 
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but  the  colour  and  general  firm  consistence  serve  easily  to  distinguish  them  when 
incision  has  been  made.  It  is  important  that  the  diagnosis  should  be  made  before 
removal ;  for,  provided  the  bone  is  not  extensively  destroyed,  excision  may  be 
practised  or  even  scooping  of  the  tvimour  out  from  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies,  and 
yet  recovery  may  be  complete.  Even  the  local  malignancy  of  myeloid  sarcomas 
appears  therefore  to  be  slight.  They  do  not  affect  the  glands,  and  are  very  rarely 
engrafted  on  distant  portions  of  the  body. 

Primary  myeloid  tumours  have  occasionally  been  reported  of  other  tissues  than 
the  bones,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  a  very  different  kind  to  those  which  have  been 
just  described. 

Endothelioma. — Among  those  who  accept  the  connective-tissue  origin  of  sarcoma 
are  some  pathologists  who  believe  that  sarcoma  is  developed  from  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  connective  tissue,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  endothelium  of  the  blood-vessels. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  all  sarcomas  are  endotheliomas.  But  it  is  not  generally 
accepted,  and,  indeed,  appears  so  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove,  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  it  may  be  passed  over,  and  the  term  endothelioma  may  be  applied  only 
to  those  tumours  which  can  be  clearly  shown  to  originate  from  endothelial  suifaces. 

The  recorded  cases  of  such  tumoui^s  are  yet  but  few  ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
serous  membranes,  the  pleura  and  the  peritonreum,  from  the  inner  surface  of  which 
sometimes  a  solitary  growth  projects.  But  more  often  there  are  numerous  tumovirs, 
some  of  which  present  a  papillary  form.  They  are  generally  soft,  and  look  like 
quickly-growing  cancers.  Their  microscopic  structure  may  resemble  that  of  epithe- 
lioma so  closely  that  the  two  diseases  cannot  be  distinguished,  for  the  cells  are  flat  and 
like  those  of  squamous  epithelium,  and  cell-nests  are  present :  or  they  may  exhibit 
an  alveolar  structure,  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary  carcinoma.  They  appear  to 
grow  from  the  surfixce  endothelium,  and  from  that  which  surrounds  or  lines  the 
mouths  of  the  lymphatics. 

Their  situation  necessarily  renders  these  endotheliomas  fatal,  but,  more  than  this, 
they  appear  to  be  excessively  malignant.  For  generalisation  speedily  takes  place, 
and  many  oi-gans  may  be  affected  within  a  short  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  primary  disease. 

Be£;ides  the  plevira  and  the  peritonseum,  the  pericardium  is  occasionally  the  seat  of 
endothelioma  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  most  of  the  tumours  growing  from  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  dura  mater,  the  psammomas  of  Virchow,^  and  nest-celled  sarcomas 
of  Gowers,^  are  also  endotheliomas.  Klebs^has  described  an  endothelioma  of  the 
pia-mater,  the  precise  origin  of  which  he  thought  could  be  traced  to  the  endothelium 
of  the  blood-vessels. 

Warty  tumours.  Papillomata. — In  their  simplest  form  these  tumours  consist 
merely  of  one  or  more  hypei'trophied  papillae  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
are  composed  of  a  centi'al  vessel  or  vessels,  surrounded  by  a  variable  quantity  of 
connective  tissue,  and  of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  the  most  superficial  of  which 
are  flattened  and  scale-like,  or  even  horny.  Even  those  tumours  which  are  much 
larger,  and  seemingly  more  complex,  are  composed  only  of  very  numerous  enlarged 
papillse. 

They  owe  their  origin  in  many  cases  to  some  form  of  iriitation,  of  which  familiar 
examples  may  be  observed  in  the  warts  on  the  glans  penis  or  the  prepuce  produced 
by  the  discharge  of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  scrotal  warts  which  occur  commonly  in 
chimney  sweeps  and  those  who  work  in  tar.  But  sometimes  they  appear  to  acknow- 
ledge some  predisposition  in  the  patient,  who  may  habitually  suffer  from  them,  and 
whose  hands  are  frequently  covered  with  large  crops  of  warts.  Such  warts  as  those 
which  occur  upon  the  hands,  dry,  hard,  and  scaly,  are  seen  also,  but  less  often,  on 
the  face,  where  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  old  peoj^le,  they  occasion- 
ally become  carcinomatous.     The  larger  warty  growths  are  found  upon  the  skin  of 

^  Krankhaften  Geschu-iilsfe,  Vorlesnno-  xviii.     Berlin,  1864  65. 
-  Med.-Chir.  Trrms.  vol.  lix.  p.  217,  1876. 
"  Frayer  Med.  Wochenschrift ,  i.  6,  Feb.  1876 
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the  trunk  or  extremities,  where  they  not  nncommonly  are  pigmented,  and  contain 
cavities  filled  with  clotted  blood;  about  the  vulva  or  the  anus,  where  they  form  the 
cauliflower  condylomata  ;  and  in  the  larynx,  where  they  grow  generally  from  the 
vocal  chords.  All  these  wtirty  tumours  are  of  slow  growth  and  innocent  ;  they  may 
be  removed  without  fear  of  recurrence.  The  small  warts  of  the  face  and  hands  may 
easily  be  destroyed  by  the  application  to  them  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
coiu-se  of  a  few  days  they  fall  off,  or  out,  and,  if  the  depression  left  by  their  separation 
be  touched  again  with  acid,  they  will  not  recui-.  The  large  growths  generally 
require  to  be  removed  with  the  knife  or  ecraseur. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  warty  tumours  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some 
epitheliomata  and  some  sarcomata  present  a  distinctly  warty  appearance,  and  may 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made  by  the  presence 
of  induration  of  the  subjacent  structures  in  the  malignant  growths,  by  their  tendency 
to  ulcerate,  and  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  their  growth. 

Among  the  warty  tumours  must  be  classed  the  horns  which  are  sometimes  seen 
growing  from  the  integument,  which  occasionally  project  from  the  surface  to  the 
extent  of  many  inches. 

Glandular  tumours.  Adenomata. — Tumours  composed  of  glandular  structures 
with  only  just  suflScient  connective  tissue  to  bind  them  together  are  rare,  but  are  met 

Fig.  12. — Adenoma  of  the  Breast  (  x  40). 
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Fig.  13. — Cylindrical  Adenoma, 
Polypus  of  the  Rectum  (  x  40). 


with  in  the  mamnaa,  and  the  salivary  glands,  and  in  connection  with  the  glands  of 
themvxcous  membrane  and  the  integument.  Similar  tumours  occur,  too,  in  and  about 
the  thyroid  body ;  and,  although  by  and  by  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  separate 
those  of  the  thyroid  from  those  of  the  secreting  glands,  it  will  be  better  now  to  con- 
sider them,  as  heretofore,  together. 

Glandular  tumours  always  bear  a  structure  resembling  that  of  the  glands  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  are  developed,  but  generally  less  perfect  in  its  details  ;  and, 
as  if  by  some  strange  oversight,  the  larger  ducts  are  wanting,  even  in  those  tumours 
in  which  sacs  or  acini  and  small  ducts  exist  in  tolei'able  perfection,  so  that  if  secre- 
tion should  be  formed  there  are  no  means  of  conveying  it  away.  In  this  manner 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  all  probability,  most  of  the  cysts  which  they  so  frequently 
contain ;  for  the  secretion  which  is  occasionally  formed  is  retained  within,  and 
distends  the  glandular  structures.  Only  those  growths  should  be  included  in  this 
class  whose  tubes  or  acini  or  sacs  are  lined,  not  filled,  with  epithelial  cells;  by  this 
means  much  of  the  confusion  may  be  avoided  which  has  resulted  from  a  too  compre- 
hensive use  of  the  term  adenoma  by  certain  of  the  French  and  German  authors. 
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The  glandular  tumours  may  form  circumscribed  and  separate  tumours,  lobed  and 
encapsuled,  of  which  the  best  examples  may  be  found  in  those  of  the  chronic 
mammary  tumours  which  are  really  glandular  in  structure,  and  in  some  of  the 
tumours  of  the  thyroid.  Such  tumours  as  these  are  generally  very  firm,  almost  hard 
to  the  feel.  Or  they  produce  diffused  enlargement  (hypertrophy)  of  the  whole  of  a 
glandular  organ.  Or  polypoid  outgrowths  are  formed,  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be  distin- 
guished, unless  by  their  greater  firmness,  from  the  fibro-cellular  and  mucous  polypi  met 
with  in  the  same  regions;  such  polypi  are  not  uncommon  in  the  rectum  and  the  nose. 

The  glandular  tumours,  as  a  rule,  gi'ow  slowly,  and  never  attain  a  large  size. 
They  do  not  infiltrate  the  surrounding  structures,  nor  do  they  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
dissemination.  Those  of  them  which  are  cii'cumscribed  or  polypoid  may  be  removed, 
the  former  without  fear  of  recurrence,  the  latter  with  some  probability  of  their 
return  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  completely  removing  them.  These  appear  to 
be  the  chai'acteristics  of  the  purest  forms  of  adenoma  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  undoubted  cases  of  carcinoma,  and  many  connective- tissue  tumours  with  which 
glandular  structures  are  mingled,  have  been  included  under  the  term  adenoma,  very 
conflicting  accounts  may  be  found  of  this  disease. 

Caecinoma  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tumour  of  epithelial  origin,  generally  present- 
ing an  alveolar  structure.  The  cells  resemble  for  the  most  part  those  of  the  epithe- 
lium from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  not  embedded  in  a  matrix,  like  the 
cells  of  sarcoma,  but  lie  closely  packed  within  alveoli  formed  by  fibrous  tissue  :  they 
multiply  generally  by  endogenous  formation.  The  vessels  traverse  the  fibrous  tissue 
and  rarely  lie  between  the  cells.     The  following  varieties  of  carcinoma  may  be  made 

T  -      TT     1  a  I       -11      11  J   o      •  4--        — spheroidal-celled  (to  include 

14. — Hard  bpheroidal-celled   Carcinoma  oi  ^  ^ 

Breast  (scii'rhous  cancer),  (  x  260). 


Fig. 


Fig.  15. 


hard  and  soft),  squamous- 
celled  (epithelioma),  cylindri- 
cal-celled, colloid. 

Spheroiclal-ceUed  or  glandu- 
lar-celled carcinoma  is  de- 
rived from  the  epithelium  of 
acinous  or  tubular  glands, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  mam- 
mary  gland  and  pancreas. 
Two  chief  forms  have  long 
been  recognised,  hard  and  soft 
carcinoma.  Hard  carcinoma 
is  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance and  toughness  of  its 
fibrous  sti'oma.  The  hardest 
examples  are  often  termed 
scirrhus  :  indeed,  the  word 
scirrhus  is  not  uncommonly 
extended  to  the  whole  group 
of  hard  carcinomas.  The  hard- 
est tumours  often  appear  as  if 
formed  solely  of  fibrous  tissue, 
for  in  the  centre  of  the  growth 
the  alveoli  are  shrunken  and 
the  cells  degenerated.  At  the 
periphery,  however,  the  struc- 
ture of  carcinoma  is  clearly 
marked.  This  difference  is 
explained  by  supposing  that 
a  large  part  of  the  fibrous  stroma  is  of  new  formation,  and  that  it  contracts  or 
shi'inks  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  formed  :  since  the  central  portions  are  the 
oldest,  the  contraction  is  in  them  most  powerful. 

The  less  hard  forms  of  hard  carcinoma  exhibit  throughout  a  well-marked  alveolar 


-Hard  Spheroidal-celled  Carcinoma  of  the 
Breast  (  x  2C0). 
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structure,  and  perfect,  or  tolerably  perfect,  cells.  Hard  caicinoma  occurs  primarily 
in  veiy  few  situations,  the  breast,  the  alimentaiy  canal  (particularly  about  the  pylo- 
rus), and  the  skin  ;  but  in  the  first  of  these  situations  it  is  very  common.  The 
method  of  its  development  in  the  breast  has  been  well  worked  ou.t  by  Waldeyer,^ 
who  has  shown  how  the  epithelium  of  the  gland  becomes  changed  in  character  and 
prolifei'ates,  until  the  distended  acini  form  the  first  alveoli  of  the  carcinoma.  The 
cells  then  make  their  way  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  the  alveolar  arrangement 
is  still  maintained.  And,  as  the  disease  advances  into  the  structures  adjoining  the 
breast,  either  new  cells  ai-e  formed  from  the  spi-eading  epithelium,  or,  by  a  trans- 
formation of  the  connective  tissue,  or  other  cells,  lying  in  contact  with  the  epi- 
thelium (epithelial  contagion),  and  thus  the  process  is  continued.  The  relation  of 
the  alveoli  to  the  acini  can,  in  most  cases,  easily  be  traced,  if  not  in  all  parts,  yet 
here  and  there  throughout  the  tumours.  In  some  tumours  of  the  breast  it  has  been 
possible  to  trace  the  first  changes  of  the  epithelium  from  the  nipple  and  areola,  where 
chronic  inflammation  was  proceeding,  along  the  ducts  into  the  acini  deep  down  in 
the  substance  of  the  breast.  It  is  not  easy  in  the  most  atrophied  scirrhous  carcinomas 
to  demonstrate  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  glandular  structures,  and 
doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  these  tumours  are  not  really  of  connective-tissue 
origin.  Hard  carcinoma  presents  itself  in  three  diffeient  forms,  of  all  of  which 
excellent  examples  may  be  discovered  in  the  bi-east : — A  s  a  very  hard  opaque  white, 
fibrous-looking  mass,  of  small  size,  withered,  and  drawing  the  surrounding  tissues  in 
towards  itself  by  long,  claw-like  processes  extending  in  various  directions  :  the 
tumour  cuts  with  a  tough,  creaking  section,  and  the  cut  surface  is  concave.  Or, 
as  a  diffused  growth,  spreading  apparently  along  the  fibrous  partitions  of  the  gland 
in  lines  or  cords,  which,  at  irregular  intervals,  bear  upon  them  small  nodes  or  masses 
of  a  white  firm  substance ;  but  no  definite  tumour  is  observed.  Or,  as  a  circum- 
scribed and  almost  lobed  mass,  softening  or  caseating  in  the  centre,  but  elsewhere 
firm,  succulent,  opaque- white,  often  streaked  or  blotched  with  red,  and  not  so  fibrous- 
textured  as  the  first  form. 

Soft  carcinoma  differs  from  hard  carcinoma  chiefly  in  the  much  larger  number 
of  its  cells  and  in  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  its  fibrous  stroma.     It  is  as  well 
known  by  the  names  Medullary  or        pjQ_  16.— Soft  Splieroidal-celled  Carciuoma  of 
Encephaloid    as    soft.        The    most  the  Breast  ( x  90). 

typical     forms     are     brain-like     in  ,,f 

appearance   and   consistence  ;    good  / ' '. 

examples  of  them  may  be  met  with 

in  the  testis.     Primarily,  soft  car-  J\      V  ^^^  r?r£cH' 

cinoma  occurs  in  the  eye,  the  breast, 
the  testis,  the  bladder,  kidneys,  liver, 
and  the  ovaries. 

The  division  thus  made  between 
hard  and  soft  carcinoma  is  now  no     /^^^  „ 
longer  so  necessary  or  desirable   as    lia^§°o°fo^^'  -  ~^' 

formerly.     Structurally,  there  is  no     wQc°ao' '    . 
essential   difference   between    them,      ^\t"S.I.S^VoG°o°?5^' 
and  both  are  distinctly  glandular  in  Iglfo^^jl)  \:^0X         :, 

their  origin.     In  many  instances  it  "^  -^-<?®S3V 

is  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  certain  carcinoma  is  hard  or  soft,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tumours  which,  in  England,  are  called  hard  or  scirrhous  (tubular)  car- 
cinomas, are,  in  Germany  classed  as  soft  (acinous)  carcinomas.  The  close  relation 
which  subsists  between  them  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  disease 
Avhich  recu.rs  after  removal  of  a  hard  carcinoma  is  often  soft  or  encephaloid,  and  that 
affection  of  the  glands  secondaiy  to  hard  carcinon^a  is  commonly  encephaloid. 

Spheroidal-celled  carcinoma,  whether  hard  or  soft,  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of 
thirty.  From  thirty  to  seventy  years  it  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  most  often  observed 
in  persons  between  forty  and  sixty  years  of  age.     It  attacks  both  sexes,  but  females 

^  Sammlwnj  Klinischer  Vortr(i(je,  No.  33,  1872. 
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more  freqiiently  than  males,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  the  female 
breast  to  the  disease. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  varies  remarkably.  The  softest  forms  of  tumour  grow  most 
quickly,  the  scii-rhous  forms  most  slowly.  The  rapidity  of  growth  should  be  first  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  tumours  of  the  same  tissue  or  organ.  Thus,  an  ordinary 
hard  carcinoma  of  the  breast  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  or  goose's  egg  in  from  four 
to  six  or  eight  months,  while  an  adeno -fibroma  may  only  reach  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut  in  as  many  years.  But  the  same  kind  of  tumour  may  observe  a  very  different 
progress  in  different  subjects ;  therefore  too  great  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
rapidity  of  growth  alone.  For  example,  the  progress  of  some  withering  scLrrhous 
tumours  is  so  slow  that  I  have  seen  one  of  them  no  larger  than  a  nut  at  the  end  of 
four  years.  Sometimes  there  appears  to  be  an  actual  shrinking  rather  than  an  in- 
crease in  bulk,  so  that  a  breast  affected  by  scirrhus  may  be  even  smaller  than  its 
healthy  fellow-breast.  And  this  is  due,  not  only  to  the  shrinking  of  the  growth  it- 
self, but  to  the  drawing  in  towards  it  of  the  surrounding  structures.  A  spheroidal- 
celled  carcinoma  rarely  attains  a  very  large  size.  Even  the  soft  forms  in  the  breast 
and  testicle  seldom  grow  to  be  larger  than  a  foetal  head,  and  a  much  smaller  bulk 
than  this  is  far  more  common.  The  secondary  tumours,  on  the  other  hand,  some- 
times greatly  exceed  this  size ;  as,  for  instance,  growths  of  the  pelvic  and  abdominal 
glands  in  connection  with  a  primary  tumour  of  the  testis.  The  contour  of  spheroidal- 
celled  carcinomas  varies  considerably,  even  in  the  same  organ.  Generally  those  of 
the  testicle  are  ovoid  or  spheroidal,  with  here  and  there  more  prominent  and  softer 
portions.  Those  of  the  eye  are  spheroidal,  and  also  bulge  at  intervals.  Those  of  the 
breast  are  more  commonly  irregular  in  shape,  ill-defined  masses,  nodular  or  tuberous, 
and  not  separable  from  the  mammary  gland.  In  whatever  situation  they  occur,  they 
are  not  encapsuled,  unless  the  stout  fibrous  covering  of  an  organ  be  regarded  as  a 
capsule,  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  testis,  for  example,  or  the  sclerotic  covering  of 
the  eye. 

Organisation  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  spheroidal  carcinomas,  but  certain 
degenerations  are  so  common  as  to  be  almost  constant.  Thus  fatty  and  caseous 
degeneration  are  exceedingly  frequent,  producing  in  some  cases  numerous  dots,  or 
streaks,  or  patches  throughout  the  substance  of  a  tumour,  in  other  cases  affecting 
large  areas,  especially  of  the  central  parts  of  tumours.  Portions  of  a  tumour  thus 
degenerated  may  soften  down  until  a  cystic,  or  rather  cystoid,  cavity  is  formed.  In 
the  same  way  colloid  degeneration  may  produce  cystoid  cavities.  True  cysts  are, 
also,  not  uncommonly  observed,  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  acini,  or  terminations  of 
the  tubes  of  glands  in  which  the  disease  originates,  and  therefore  lined  with  epithe- 
lium. They  do  not  often  attain  so  large  a  size  as  the  simple  cysts,  or  as  the  cysts  of 
sarcomatovis  tumours  of  the  same  part;  nor  are  they  so  commonly  occupied  by 
intracystic  solid  growths.  Ulceration  very  frequently  takes  place,  especially  of  car- 
cinomas of  the  breast,  which,  gradually  infiltrating  the  intervening  structures,  at 
length  attack  the  skin  itself,  which  becomes  incorporated  with  the  tumour.  Dull  red 
or  livid  discoloration  next  appears,  and  a  small  crack  or  fissure  forms,  which,  deepen- 
ing and  widening,  becomes  an  open  ulcer.  The  ulceration,  as  it  proceeds,  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  the  hard  forms  the  cavity  is  often  deeply  excavated ; 
its  sides  are  covered  with  slough,  or  ragged,  or  glazed,  and  void  of  granulations ;  its 
edges  raised,  everted,  nodular  or  tuberous;  and  both  the  edges  and  the  base  pro- 
foundly induiated,  for  the  tumour  forms  the  floor  and  sides  and  edges  of  the  ulcer. 
In  the  soft  forms  what  is  called  fungus  hcematodes  is  not  uncommonly  produced. 
Instead  of  an  excavated  ulcer,  there  protrudes  from  the  open  sore  a  fungous,  bleeding 
mass,  sometimes  of  considerable  size ;  but,  in  this  case  also,  the  tumour  forms  the  base 
and  edges  of  the  ulcer.  All  cancerous  ulcers  give  off  a  foul  and  often  profuse  dis- 
charge, and  all  of  them  are  prone  to  bleed.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  dangers  and  sources  of 
exhaustion,  women  with  ulcerated  carcinomas  of  the  breast  are  thought  to  be  longer 
lived  than  those  m  whom  the  skin  remains  unbroken ;  for  the  tendency  to  extension 
to  the  glands  and  other  parts  appears  to  be  less  in  them,  as  if  the  strength  of  the 
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disease  were  wasted  by  being  drained   away  through  the  open  wound,  and  so  its 
power  were  broken  of  doing  a  wider  mischief. 

As  in  sarcoma,  so  in  carcinoma,  the  most  constant  evidence  of  malignancy  is  in 
the  local  extension  of  the  tumour,  which  spreads  by  a  margin  of  small-cell  or  in- 
different tissue  into  the  surrounding  parts,  destroys  their  textures,  mats  them  toge- 
ther, and  loses  its  mobility  by  becoming  adherent  to  the  deeper  and  less  mobile  parts. 
Absence  of  independent  mobility  is  an  important  symptom ;  not  only  in  advanced 
disease,  but  even  in  young  spheroidal  carcinomas  ;  for,  although  many  of  these  move 
freely,  they  do  so  only  with  the  part  in  which  they  grow,  and  therefore  the  extent  of 
their  mobility  depends  entirely  upon  that  of  the  affected  organ. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  in  most  cases  of  spheroidal  carcinoma,  but  cer- 
tainly not  in  all.  Those  of  the  breast,  the  bladder,  and  the  testis  inva,riably  affect 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Those  of  the  eye  and  antrum  only  attack  the  glands  through, 
w^hat  may  be  termed,  an  accident.  The  date  at  which  the  glandular  disease  appears 
is  not  more  constant  than  in  sarcoma.  The  microscopic  characters  of  the  primary 
disease  are  often  reproduced  in  so  marvellous  a  manner  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish sections  of  the  primary  carcinoma  from  those  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Dissemination  is  common  of  both  forms  of  spheroidal  carcinoma,  more  so,  perhaps, 
of  the  soft  than  of  the  hard.  Secondary  growths  occur  more  frequently  in  the  liver 
than  elsewhere,  but  may  attack  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
bones,  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  Cases  of  widespi'ead  generalisation  are 
not,  however,  so  common  as  among  the  round-celled  sarcomas.  Wherever  the 
secondary  growths  occur  they  bear  similar  microscopic  chai-acters  to  the  primary 
disease,  and  these  are  sometimes  so  clearly  marked  that  a  secondary  carcinoma  may 
be  at  once  distinguished  by  them.  A  peculiar  fragility  of  bones  is  occasionally 
associated  with  the  dissemination  of  carcinoma.  Certain  of  these  bones  are  obviously 
the  seat  of  secondary  tumours,  but  others  of  them  apparently  contain  no  carcinoma, 
yet  are  so  soft  and  altered  in  their  texture  that  they  break  or  bend  with  wonderful 
facility.  Their  freedom  from  carcinoma  is,  however,  only  apparent,  for  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  microscopical  examination  has  been  made  of  these  soft  and  brittle 
bones,  elements  resembling  those  of  the  primary  tumour  have  been  discovered. 
Primary  multiple  carcinomas  are  not  so  common  as  primary  multiple  sarcomas,  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  dissemination  has 
occurred,  or  whether  the  various  tumours  which  are  seen  are  all  primary,  and  of 
equal  import.  Sometimes,  for  example,  both  breasts  are  attacked  by  carcinoma,  if 
not  simultaneously,  yet  so  quickly  following  one  another,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  the  disease  of  one  breast  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  other.  In  other  instances, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  disease  of  the  breast,  small  nodules  appear  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  mammary  region,  sometimes  so  closely  massed  together 
that  scarcely  a  square  line  of  healthy  tissue  can  be  seen,  sometimes  less  close  togethei-, 
but  spread  so  widely  that  more  than  half  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  shoulder 
and  back  is  dotted  with  them. 

The  diagnosis  of  spheroidal  carcinoma  is  often  very  difficult,  and  can  only  be 
made  by  exploration.  Age,  sex,  and  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  with  the  rapidity 
and  manner  of  its  growth,  and  the  characters  of  its  ulceration,  are  among  the  most 
important  of  the  symptoms ;  and,  in  diagnosis  from  simple  tumours,  the  degree  of 
mobilitv  of  the  tumour  apart  from  that  of  the  part  in  which  it  grows.  This  refers 
especially  to  the  breast ;  but,  when  the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  between  carcinoma 
and  chronic  inflamniation  or  chronic  abscess,  this  sign  does  not  possess  an  equal  value. 
The  question  of  diagnosis  will  be  better  dealt  with  in  considering  the  diseases  of 
special  organs  and  tissues.  Every  carcinoma  is  malignant,  and,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
destroy  life,  although  in  certain  cases  it  may  take  many  years  to  do  so.  Thus, 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  persons  with  ulcerated  carcinomas  have  lived  for  ten 
years,  or  even  longer.  And  some  of  the  cases  of  scirrhus,  in  which  no  ulceration  has 
occurred,  have  lasted  quite  as  long.  But  the  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  much 
more  rapid-     Thus,  carcinoma  of  the  bladder   often  kills  within  a  year  or  eighteen 
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months ;  carcinoma  of  the  testis  within  two  years  ;  of  the  breast  in  from  two  to  three 
yeai's,  and  sometimes  much  more  speedily. 

The  cavise  of  death  depends  partly  on  the  situation  of  the  primary  disease,  and 
partly  on  the  conditions  connected  with  it.  Death  may  be  from  exhaustion  due  to 
pain,  discharge,  anxiety,  and  other  like  conditions.  It  may  be  from  haemorrhage, 
or  from  arrested  function  of  vital  or  important  organs.  It  may  be  due  to  simul- 
taneous disease  of  many  parts.  With  one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  and  often 
precedino'  death  by  many  weeks  or  months,  is  sometimes  seen  the  cancei-ous  cachexy. 
The  patient  becomes  sallow,  weak,  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degi'ee.  Persons 
suffering  from  internal  cancer  may  exhibit  these  features  in  so  remarkable  a  degree 
that,  from  their  appearance  only,  the  presence  of  cancer  may  be  presumed.  Persons 
with  external  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  exhibiting  the  cancerous  cachexy, 
are  often  well-nourished,  vigorous  and  strong ;  nor  does  the  health  commence  to  suffer 
until  the  disease  is  very  far  advanced. 

The  treatment  of  all  the  forms  of  carcinoma  will  be  considered  presently. 
Sqiiamous-celled   carcinoma,    Epitlidioma,    consists   of    masses,   or  processes,  or 
cylinders  of  epithelial  cells,  the  continuity  of  which  can  usually  easily  be  traced  with 

the  deeper  layers  of  the  epider- 

Fie.    17.— Epithelioma    (Squamous-celled    Carcinoma)     ^ig  ^^  surface  epithelium,  from 

of  Skin   of  Le^.     Show8  Pi'^l^^tion   downwards  ot     ^i^i^h  they  are  derived.     These 

masses  of  epithehum,  two  of   which  coiitam  laige  •         i     ^i  •  j 

11       t    {  ■I\b\  processes  invade  the  corium  and 

deeper  tissues,  joining  each 
other,  or  crossing,  or  becoming 
connected  by  frequent  transverse 
bars  of  cells.  In  them,  some- 
times in  large  numbers,  some- 
times only  a  few  in  number,  are 
observed  the  cell-nests,  or  epidermic  globes  so  characteristic  of  the  disease.     These 


nests  are    formed  of  one,  two,    or    more 
Fig.  18. — Epithelioma  (Squamous-celled  Car- 
cinoma) of  the  Tongue,  showing  masses  or 
cylinders  of  epitheUal  cells,  hut  not  the  in- 
tervening substance  (  x  260). 


central  cells,  often  of  colloidal  aspect, 
surrounded  by  a  few,  or  many,  layers  of 
flattened  scale-like  cells,  sometimes  so 
thin  and  closely  pressed  together  that 
they  look  like  fine  concentric  lines. 
The  signification  of  the  cell-nests  has 
been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  are 
probably  due  to  an  extraordinary 
activity  of  certain  cells,  or  groups  of 
cells,  which  either  press  astmder,  and 
flatten  the  siuTOunding  cells,  or,  per- 
haps, as  Dr.  Gowers  *  has  described  of 
the  nest-celled  sarcomas,  multiplying 
quickly  by  endogenous  formation,  form 
layer  upon  layer  of  erescentic  cells. 
Each  ci'escent  corresponds  with  the 
remains  of  a  cell  in  which  another  has 
been  formed.  Similar  cell-nests  are 
formed  in  other  morbid  structtires  than 
epithelioma,  in  papilloma  for  example ; 
and  they  exist  even  in  normal  epidermis.^  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are 
very  characteristic  of  epithelioma,  fi-om  which  they  are  seldom,  perhaps  never,  absent, 
and  in  which  they  are  often  very  numerous,  and  hard,  and  scaly.  The  cells  of  which 
the  processes  are  composed  often  diflier  markedly  from  the  normal  epithelium  :  they 
vary  in  size  and  shape,  are  often  elongated  or  furnished  with  processes,  are  sometimes 
notched  or  fringed,  and,  in  place  of  a  single  small  nucleus,  contain  either  a  large 

^  IjOc.  cit. 

2  In  the  epidermis   of  the  tongue  exquisite   specimens   of  cell-nests  may  often  be  dis- 
covered. 
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nucleus,  or  several  nuclei,  or  even  smaller  nucleated  cells.  These  features  of 
epithelioma  are  described  in  detail,  because,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  they  may  be 
important  in  diagnosis.  The  alveolar  structure  is  not  usually  expressed  ;  the  tissues 
between  and  around  the  epithelial  processes,  are  infiltrated  with  small  cells. 

The  squamous  carcinomas  are  found  in  all  parts  which  are  covered  with  squa- 
mous epithelium,  and  are  frequently  observed  where  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
meet.  They  occur  about  the  face  or  body  ;  frequently  on  the  lower  lip  and  tongue  ; 
on  the  penis  and  scrotum  ;  on  the  vulva,  and  at  the  anus ;  on  the  palate  and  tonsils 
and  in  the  antrum  ;  in  the  laiynx  and  oesophagus.  More  rarely  they  are  seen  in 
epithelial-lined  cavities,  as  in  sebaceous  cysts,  or  cysts  of  the  mammary  gland.  The 
frequency  with  which  they  occur  at  the  anus,  on  the  lower  lip  and  tongue,  and  in  the 
oesophagus,  has  led  to  the  belief  that  epitheliomas  are,  more  than  other  carcinomas, 
liable  to  be  produced  by  frequent  irritation  or  slight  degrees  of  violence.  They  are 
known  to  aflect  scar-tissues  by  preference,  both  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  they  are  developed  not  uncommonly  from  warts  and  moles.  The  disease  attacks 
pei-sons  of  any  age  aftei-  thirty  years,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  persons  under  thirty.  It 
is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

Epithelioma  often  commences  as  a  crack  or  fissure,  and,  in  whatever  fashion  it 
begins,  almost  invariably  ulcerates.  Often  there  is  no  definite  tumour,  but  mei-ely  a 
layer  of  induration  around  the  base  and  edges  of  the  ulcei-.  The  disease  is  never  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule,  but  appears  on  section  as  a  white,  opaque  substance,  from 
which  small,  yellowish  plugs  can  be  expressed,  and  with  a  slightly  frayed  or  dentated 
margin.  Occasionally  the  softer  forms  of  epithelioma  resemble,  in  their  genei^al  cha- 
racters, soft  carcinoma,  but  this  is  rare.  More  often  the  surface  of  an  epithelioma  is 
wai'ty  or  papillary,  but  less  regulai-ly  so  than  the  surface  of  a  simple  papilloma. 
The  local  extension  of  epithelioma  resembles  that  of  other  forms  of  carcinoma,  and  in 
some  situations  is  very  rapid — in  the  tongue,  for  example,  whence  it  spreads  to  the 
jaw  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  destroying  the  bone  and  loosening  the  teeth.  In  other 
pai-ts,  as  in  the  lip  and  scrotum,  it  is  very  slow,  and  often  makes  less  progress  in 
years  than  does  epithelioma  of  the  tongue  in  as  many  months. 

The  glands  are  always  affected  by  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  the  tongue,  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  penis,  scrotum,  and  the  vulva,  the  tonsils  and  the  palate,  and  the  skin  of 
many  parts.  But  epitheliomata  of  the  antrum  and  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  face  (some  cases  of  rodent  ulcer)  do  not  appear  to  cause  enlargement  of  them. 
The  affection  of  the  glands  associated  with  disease  of  the  tonsils  and  the  tongue  is 
veiy  early ;  that  depending  on  epithelioma  of  the  lip  generally  so  late,  that  years 
may  elapse  ere  it  occurs. 

Dissemination  appears  to  be  less  common  of  squamous  carcinoma  than  of  the 
other  forms  of  carcinoma ;  but,  occasionally,  it  produces  secondaiy  tumours  of  the  liver, 
lungs,  kidneys,  suprarenal  bodies,  and  other  parts.  The  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
two  or  more  primary  epitheliomas  is  rare,  whether  of  the  same  part  or  of  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  is  much  more  easy  than  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
is  of  epithelioma  of  all  those  parts  in  which  the  disease  can  easily  be  reached,  and  in 
which  ulceration  has  occur-red.  For,  although  upon  the  face  it  often  closely  resembles 
lupus  and  rodent  ulcer,  and  in  the  tongxie  and  other  parts  syphilitic  and  tubei-culous 
ulcei's,  a  scraping  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  will  generally  suffice  to  dissipate  all 
doubt.  Groups  of  distorted  epithelial  cells,  such  as  have  already  been  described,  are 
always  present,  and,  in  most  instances,  cell-nests  or  portions  of  cell-nests.  With  these 
are  mingled  pus  and  blood-corpuscles,  and  debris  of  food,  with  micrococcus  and  other 
parasitic  masses.  Of  course,  such  an  examination  is  in  many  instances  superfluous. 
The  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  situation  of  the  disease,  the  induration  round  the 
ulcer,  with  other  circumstances,  render  doubt  impossible. 

Cylindrical-  or  columnar-celled  carcinoma  has  genei-ally  been  described  as  a 
variety  of  epithelioma,  but  it  is  difficult  to  vmderstand  the  reasons  for  such  a  course. 
The  disease  originates  from  cylindrical  epithelium,  either  from  that  lining  glands,  or 
from  that  coverincj  the  surface  of  mucous  membranes.     The    arrangement  of  the 
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Fig.  19. — Cylindrical-celled  Carcinoma  of  the 
Rectum;  after  Cripps  (  x  60). 


structures  of  the  tumour  frequently  resembles  that  of  the  tiibular  glands  in  or  near 
whicli  the  tumour  grows.  In  the  most  malignant  and  quickly  growing  tumours  the 
glandular  arrangement  is  not  well  expressed.  But  it  is'so  perfect  in  the  less  malig- 
nant and  more  chronic  tumours, 
that  sections  of  them  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sections  of  cylin- 
di'ical  adenoma.  There  are  no 
cell-nests  or  epidermic  globes.  The 
disease  attacks,  primarily,  the  rec- 
tum, and  other  portions  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  uterus.  It  is 
said,  also,  to  occur  in  the  air-pas- 
sages, the  milk-ducts,  and  the 
urinary  bladder;  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  either  of  these  parts. 
The  most  typical  examples  are 
found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum.  It  grows  there  either  as 
a  diffused  submucous  tumour  which 
presently  ulcerates,  or  as  a  villous 
or  papillary  growth  protruding 
into  the  interior  of  the  bowel.  It 
never  is  encapsuled,  but  infiltrates 
the  adjacent  structures  after  the 
manner  of  its  congeners.  Its  growth  is  often  slow,  and  affection  of  the  glands  is  long 
delayed.  But  dissemination  may  occur  in  the  liver  and  lungs,  and  more  rarely  in  the 
bones.  The  secondary  tumours  present  characters  almost  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  primary  disease. 

Colloid  carcino'ina. — It  is  not  improbable  that  colloid  carcinoma  is  never  a  pri- 
mary disease,  but  that  the  elements  of  one  of  the  other  forms  of  carcinoma  undergo 
a  colloid  transformation,  and,  if  all  colloid  cancers  do  not  thus  arise,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are  formed.  The  method  of 
the  transformation  may  often  easily  be  traced  in  individual  cells,  which  become 
swollen  and  partly  filled  with  a  transparent  drop  of  colloid  material,  which,  increas- 
ing in  size,  expands  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  until  it  assumes  a  crescent  shape  or 

the  form  of  a  sio;net-rin2:.     Sections  of 
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-Colloid  Carcinoma  of  the  Breast 
(  X  200). 


colloid  carcinoma,  examined  microscopi- 
cally, present  a  decided  alveolar  struc- 
ture. 

The  walls  of  the  alveoli  are  formed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  generally  close  set,  and 
sharply  defined,  and  the  contents  are  a 
transparent  substance,  marked  with  con. 
centric  lines  or  rings  of  dots,  and  con- 
taining cells  or  groups  of  cells.  The 
alveolar  structure  is  evident  to  the 
naked  eye,  whence  the  name  alveolar 
cancer ;  and  from  the  alveoli  ooze  out 
the  jelly-like  contents,  so  that  it  has 
been  also  called  gelatiniform  cancer. 

Colloid  carcinoma  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
the  large  intestine,  in  the  omentum,  and 
less  frequently  in  the  breast.  Its  growth 
is  usually  slow,  and  its  malignancy  is,  perhaps,  less  expressed  than  that  of  other 
carcinomas  of  the  same  parts;  peculiaiities  which  are  said  to  be  due  to  degeneration 
of  the  cells. 
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Whether  the  colloid  degeneration  is  limited  to  carcinoma  is  uncertain,  but  it  in 
extremely  probable  that  sarcomas  are  liable  to  a  similar  degeneration.  Thus,  the 
Pathological  Transactions  '  contain  a  case  of  multiple  malignant  disease  of  the 
bones,  bearing  the  characters  of  colloid  cancer,  yet  apparently  piimary  of  bone,  and 
therefore  sarcomatous. 

Villous  and  melanotic  carcinomas.- — The  section  on  carcinoma  would  not  be  I'e- 
garded  as  complete  unless  some  allusion  were  made  to  these  two  varieties.  The 
melanotic  may  be  at  once  dismissed  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  usual  for 
carcinomas  to  be  pigmented,  and  that  the  pigmentation,  when  it  occurs,  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  their  other  characters  or  pi'Ogi'ess. 

The  term  villous  has  been  applied  to  two  very  different  conditions — to  a  soft 
carcinoma,  the  surface  of  which  has  become  ragged  or  frayed  out,  and  to  carcinomas 
which  present  the  true  villous  or  dendritic  mode  of  growth.  The  former  application 
of  the  term  is  incorrect,  and  true  villous  or  dendritic  carcinomas  are  extremely  rare, 
most  of  the  tumours  thus  described  being  either  papillomas  or  sarcomas. 

Almost  all  the  tumours  formerly  called  osteoid  cancers  are  sarcomas,  either 
ossifying  or  calcifying. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma,  of  whatever  kind,  must  have  for  its  object  the  com- 
plete removal  or  destruction  of  the  disease.  Where  the  part  in  which  the  carcinoma 
is  admits  of  complete  removal,  this  should  be  performed,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  eye, 
the  breast,  and  testis  ;  and  care  shoidd  be  taken  to  remove,  also,  skin  which  is 
adherent  or  which  seems  to  be  becoming  so.  Where  the  situation  of  the  disease 
admits  of  the  removal  of  an  area  of  surrounding  healthy  tissues,  this  should  invari- 
ably be  done.  Glands  may  be  removed,  even  if  many  of  them  are  enlarged.  And 
sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  piimary  disease,  and  leave  behind  affected 
glands  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  operation,  in  order  to  relieve  the  patient  of  a 
painful  tumour.  For,  provided  a  carcinoma  can  be  very  freely  removed,  local  re- 
currence is  comparatively  rare.  The  results  of  operation  are  widely  different,  not  so 
much  for  different  kinds  of  carcinoma,  as  for  the  tumours  of  different  parts.  Thus, 
carcinomas  of  the  scrotum  and  lower  lip  may  be  removed  with  the  best  prospect  of 
success ;  those  of  the  testicle  and  tongue  with  much  less  hopeful  prospect.  But, 
wherever  the  disease  is  situated,  there  can  be  no  question,  if  removal  is  to  be  per- 
formed, that  it  should  be  early  and  very  free.  Small  epitheliomas  of  the  face  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  caustic — nitric  acid,  or  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
being  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  And,  for  patients  who  object  to  the  use 
of  the  knife  or  who  are  not  fit  subjects  for  cutting  operations,  even  tumovirs  of  con- 
siderable bulk  may  be  removed  from  the  breast  and  similar  parts  by  the  use  of 
Vienna  paste  or  of  asbestos  (finely  powdered),  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  applied  in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  William  Bell.^ 

For  epitheliomas  of  the  tongue  the  galvano-caustic  loop  is  often  employed,  heated 
to  a  dull  red  heat.  It  is  used,  however,  not  to  destroy  the  tumour,  but  to  cut 
through  the  tongue.  The  continuous  electric  current  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
used  to  destroy  cancerous  growths,  or  to  produce  decomposition  of  them,  but  with- 
out remarkable  success.  In  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years  two  drugs  have  been 
strongly  recommended  for  their  fancied  power  of  arresting  or  curing  cancerous 
diseases — condurango  root  and  Chian  turpentine.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  said  of 
both  of  them  that,  with  respect  to  this  particular  virtue,  they  are  absolutely  useless. 

Although,  for  various  reasons,  operation  may  not  be  admissible,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  disease  is  therefore  incapable  of  benefit  by  treatment.  It  may  be 
palliated,  both  by  local  and  constitutional  means.  Locally  by  the  application  of 
cooling  and  soothing  lotions,  as  those  of  lead  and  opium  to  unbroken  tumowrs.  Or, 
by  an  amadou  plaster  for  protection,  or  a  covering  of  cotton-wool  to  preserve  from 
change  of  temperature.     And,  when  the   skin  is  broken,  and  a  cancerous  ulcer  has 

1  Faf.h.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  20G,  1871. 

*  Michel's  Process  for  Removimj  External  Tunwurs.  LondoiL  Loiifrman,  Green,  &  Cu 
1871. 
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formed,  a  simple  ointment  or  carbolic  oil  may  be  employed,  and  every  care  be  taken 
to  keep  the  ulcer  clean  and  sweet.  Often  the  chief  diificulty  in  the  management  of 
such  cases  is  to  correct  the  foetor.  For  this  purpose  frequent  cleansings  with  Condy's 
fluid  or  carbolic  lotion  should  be  employed,  and  dressings  of  carbolic  or  sulphurous 
acids  of  different  strengths,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  finely-powdered  iodoform  and  oxide 
of  zinc  (one  part  in  four  or  five).  Potiltices  may  also  be  used  with  advantage,  of 
which  bread  mixed  with  charcoal  is  perhaps  the  best.  In  one  case  in  which  the 
stench  was  most  distressing,  pervading  the  whole  house  in  which  the  patient  lived, 
Billroth  ^  found  a  poultice  of  figs,  prepared  with  milk,  so  efiicacious  that  the  patient 
was  enabled,  until  her  death,  which  took  place  some  months  later,  to  receive  her 
friends  with  perfect  comfort,  and  even  to  visit  places  of  entertainment  so  long  as  her 
strength  permitted  it.  Haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  the  pressure  of  a  pad  of  lint 
and  strapping,  or  a  bandage,  or  by  the  application  of  a  pellet  of  wool  dipped  in  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron,  or  in  the  liqiior  ferri  persulphatis. 

Constitutional  treatment  should  be  of  two  kinds,  that  intended  to  support  the 
strength,  which  need  not  differ  from  that  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  other  lowering 
diseases;  and  that  intended  to  alleviate  the  pain.  Opium,  morphia,  and  chloral  may 
be  freely  used  in  any  preparation  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  in  the 
smallest  dose  which  is  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  dose  must,  of  course,  be 
lai'ge  enough  to  allay  the  pain,  and  must  be  measured  by  the  requirements  of  the 
patient  rather  than  by  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  large  and  small  in  other 
cases.  It  will  be  needful  to  increase  it  as  the  patient  becomes  habituated  to  the 
sedative  which  is  being  used. 

James  Paget,  1860. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  1870. 

Henry  T.  Butlin,  1882. 

^   Coccobacteria  A^jiicfi,  introduction.     Berlin,  1874. 
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C'^ONTUSIONS  are  the  injuries,  other  than  wounds  and  fractures,  which  are  pro- 
j  duced  by  blows  or  sudden  pressures.  The  term  may,  as  a  surgical  title,  include 
all  such  injuries,  in  their  widest  degrees  of  difference,  from  a  simple  bruise  to  an 
utter  crushing  of  a  part.  It  may  include  such  inj  uries  in  internal  as  well  as  in  ex- 
ternal parts,  but  is  commonly  and  will  be  here  employed  for  external  paiis,  the  con- 
tusions of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  being  included  under  concussions,  and  those  of 
other  internal  parts  being  usually  named  ruptures  or  lacerations.  The  typical, 
being  the  most  frequent,  instance  of  a  contusion  is  the  common  '  bruise  '  of  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  states  of  parts  recently  contused  may  be  studied  in  (1)  their  proper 
textures ;  (2)  in  their  blood-vessels  and  blood,  and  other  extravasated  or  exuded 
fluid. 

1.  In  the  slighter  degrees  of  contusion  the  textures  suffer  only  a  concussion, 
shaking,  or  jarring ;  a  disturbance  which  may  produce  no  visible  change,  except  the 
effect  of  the  rupture  of  blood-vessels  and  effusion  of  fluid.  Thus  it  is  in  ordinaiy 
slight  bruises. 

In  severe  contusions  the  damaged  structures  are  broken ;  there  may  be  visible 
ruptures  of  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  other  soft  parts ;  splittings  of  the  connective 
tissue  between  adjacent  structures  ;  and,  especially,  splittings  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  separations  of  it  from  the  fascite,  or  other  parts  beneath  it.  These  last- 
named  injuries  are,  perhaps,  the  most  common  of  those  produced  by  heavy  blows, 
and  are  those  to  which  the  chief  external  signs  of  severe  contusions  are  due. 

In  the  extreme  degrees  of  contusion,  the  parts  are  thoroughly  crushed.  In  a 
part  thus  damaged,  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  may  be  so  broken  and  crushed 
that,  with  the  extravasated  blood,  they  make  a  mere  pulp ;  and  such  pai-ts  as  hold 
out  and  look  entire,  among  which  the  skin,  nerves,  and  tendons  are  most  often 
found,  are  yet  damaged  beyond  recovery,  and  perish  in  the  gangrene  which  is  the 
usual  result  of  these  extreme  injuries.  In  crushings  such  as  these,  even  the  ele- 
mental structures  of  paints  may  be  broken,  and  minute  fragments  of  muscular  fibres 
are  easy  to  find  among  the  materials  of  the  pulp. 

2.  The  injury  done  to  blood-vessels  in  contusions  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Sometimes  ruptures  of  vessels  are  visible,  but  more  often  the  extravasation  of  blood 
is  the  only  evidence  of  the  existence  or  extent  of  such  rupture.  And  this  evidence 
is  not  exact ;  for,  with  the  blood,  there  is  more  or  less  of  blood-stained  fluid,  the 
diffusion  of  which  makes  the  extravasation  appear  greater  than  it  is. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  quantity  of  blood  exti-avasated  would  depend  on 
the  size  and  number  of  the  ruptured  blood-vessels.  But  many  things  make  the 
quantity  vary.  The  more  lax  the  textures  of  or  adjoining  the  injured  part,  the 
more  copious  the  extravasation;  witness  the  bruises  on  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and 
labia.  The  constitution  of  the  patient  has  much  influence.  In  scurvy,  and  the  so- 
called  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  even  slight  blows  may  produce  serious  extravasations 
of  blood ;  and  many  persons,  especially  pallid,  fatty,  soft-skinned  women,  though 
suffering  with  no  evident  disease,  are  subject  to  extravasations  very  dispro- 
portionate to  the  injuries  that  cause  them.  As  they  say,  '  the  least  touch  bruises 
them.' 

The  escape  of  blood  and  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid  in  a  contused  part  may  cease 
in  a  minute,  or  less ;    or    it  may  continue  for  two  or  moe  days,   although  there 
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may  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  blood-vessel  is  rujjtured.  In  i-are  cases, 
even  many  days  after  contusion  with  extravasation,  a  fresh  bleeding  may  ensue, 
such  as  might  be  called  secondary  subcutaneous  haemorrhage. 

The  blood  extravasated  is  of  dark  venous  colour,  or  becomes  so  while  stagnant 
in  the  tissues ;  but  it  may  be  brightened  in  parts  permitting  the  penetration  of  air, 
as  in  bruises  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  are  usually  scai'let  or  bright  crimson.  The 
blood  is  commonly  infiltrated  among  the  structures  of  the  injured  part;  or,  many 
small  clots  may  be  scattered  among  them,  with  infiltration  of  blood,  and  blood- 
stained, or  variously  coloured,  serovis  fluid;  or,  nearly  all  that  is  extravasated  may 
be  collected  in  one  or  more  large  clots,  which  may  after  some  long  time  again 
become  liquid ;  '  or,  perhaps,  very  rarely  the  extravasated  blood,  not  clotting,  may 
remain  liquid  in  a  cavity  left  by  the  separated  tissues.  The  causes  of  these  dif- 
ferences are  unknown  ;  the  consequences  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  signs  of  recent  contusions,  which  are  most  general  and  characteristic,  are 
some  degree  of  shock,  pain,  swelling,  and  ecchymosis,  or  bruise. 

The  shock  has  in  it  nothing  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  injuries.  Generally,  and 
without  referring  to  injuries  of  internal  organs,  it  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
damage  sustained.  Contusions  of  certain  pai-ts,  as  the  testicles,  the  large  joints,  and 
the  breasts,  are  often  followed  by  remarkable  feebleness  of  pulse,  sensations  of 
sinking,  tendency  to  syncope  and  to  vomiting,  and  great  temporary  loss  of  muscular 
power. 

The  first  morbid  sensation,  aft*^r  that  which  is  felt  at  the  blow,  is,  usually,  a 
numbness  of  the  injured  part;  and  the  severer  the  hurt,  the  longer  this  may  con- 
tinue. But,  unless  the  part  is  killed,  numbness  gives  place  to  pain,  which  is 
commonly  described  as  of  a  dead,  heavy,  aching  kind.  In  the  muscles,  the  pain  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  power,  and  is  greatly  increased  when  they  are 
made  to  contract ;  in  the  nerves,  it  is  attended  with  tingling,  or  sensations  of 
burning,  both  at  the  place  of  injury  and  in  their  distribution  ;  in  the  tpsticles  and 
other  parts  above  mentioned,  the  pain  seems  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  more  intense 
shock  that  accompanies  their  contusions.  When  only  the  softer  structures  are  con- 
tused, the  pain  is  not  usually  associated  with  much  tenderness,  it  may  even  be  alle- 
viated by  pressure  and  friction  :  but  the  contiury  is  more  frequent  in  bruises  involv- 
ing the  periosteum  and  other  fibrous  structures,  and  those  of  joints.  In  these  parts, 
also,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are   usually  of  much  longer  duration. 

Swelling,  generally  follows  quickly  the  violence  by  which  a  part  is  contused. 
First,  some  depression  or  indentation  may  be  seen,  with  softening  of  the  injured 
tissues ;  but,  by  their  elasticity,  they  soon  recover  from  this  state,  and  then  are 
raised  with  more  or  less  of  swelling.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  swelling  is 
the  bump  that  so  quickly  follows  a  blow  on  a  child's  head.  It  is  due  partly  to  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  but  much  more,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  the  rapid  afflux  of  blood, 
and  exudation  of  fluid  from  the  vessels,  in  the  stricken  part.  The  process  of  exuda- 
tion is  probably,  in  this  case,  the  same  as  that  by  which  a  joint  severely  stricken  is 
quickly  filled  with  fluid.  A  similar  swelling  from  contusion,  and  attended  with 
little  or  no  extravasation  of  blood,  is  in  the  wheal  that  rises  after  a  lash  with  a  whip. 
In  loose-textured  parts,  as  the  eyelids,  this  swelling  is  often  considerable,  and  may 
remain  for  a  w^eek,  or  more ;  in  other  parts  it  usually  subsides  in  two  or  three  days, 
or  less  ;  and  if  later  swelling  ensue,  it  is  probably  due  to  inflammation  of  the  injured 
part. 

Ecchymosis,  or  bruise,  when  the  consequence  of  blows  or  crushing  of  parts,  is 
due  to  their  being  infiltrated  with  blood  or  blood-stained  and  serous  fluids,  of  which  the 
CDlour  is  sesn  through  the  cuticle.  These  fluids  cannot  be  collected  from  the  tissues 
in  which  they  are  infiltrated,  but  can  be  seen  tingeing  them;  and  are,  doubtless,  the 
saoid  kinds  of  fluid  as  those  which  fill  the  vesicles  and  bullae  so  often  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fractures  (especially  those  of  the  tibia  and  ulna),  attended  with  much 
contusion  of  soft  parts.  The  common  basis  of  all  the  diverse-looking  fluids  appears 
to  be  serum,  nearly  pure  or  with   suspended  blood-cells,  and  dissolved  colouring- 

'  Baker,  in  St.  Bartholoineio's  Hospital  Rs-ports,  1867. 
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matter  ;  and  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  these  are  present,  so  is  its  tint 
more  or  less  deep  and  like  to  that  of  venous  blood,  or  scarcely  darker  than  healthy 
serum.  Where  very  small  quantities  of  colouring- matter  are  present,  and  the  fluid 
is  collected  in  widely-separated  spaces  of  loose  connective  tissue,  it  may  remain  like 
the  contents  of  a  serous  cyst.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  described  as  '  traumatic 
hydroceles,'  a  name  which  would  not  be  less  ill  applied  to  the  large  vesicles  over 
seats  of  fracture. 

The  colours  of  ordinary  recent  ecchyniosis  from  blows  are  various  shades  of 
purple,  tending  on  the  one  hand  to  black  or  blue,  on  the  other  to  crimson  or  j)ink, 
and  with  these  are  mingled  shades  of  yellow,  i)a]e  biown,  and  green ;  dependent, 
apparently,  on  the  quantity  of  efiused  serum  and  its  mingling  with  fluids  of  other 
colours.  Blackness,  usually  indicating  intense  injuiy,  is  probably  due  to  the  extra- 
vasation of  a  large  proportion  of  entire  blood  ;  crimson  or  pink  tints  to  the  preva- 
lence of  blood-stained  fluid  ;  blue  to  the  degrees  in  which  blackness  is  veiled  by  the 
cuticle  and  skin,  as  the  colour  of  blood  in  veins  is  ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  shades 
of  pink  to  the  partial  aeration  of  the  blood,  by  the  j)enetration  of  air  through  the 
epidermis. 

After  a  variable  time,  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  darker 
colours  fade  out,  and  leave,  or  give  place  to,  gradually  lightening  shades  of  brownish- 
olive,  green,  and  yellow. 

The  changes  usually  commence  at  the  borders  of  the  ecchymosis,  and  thence 
proceed  to  its  centre,  but  with  so  little  uniformity  that  the  commonest  ajDpearance  of 
a  fading  bruise  is  motley. 

The  very  changes  on  which  some  of  these  varieties  of  colour  depend  are  not 
known.  They  are  not  geiierally,  if  ever,  observed  in  bruises  of  parts  removed  from 
air  and  light.  In  a  limb  with  ecchymoses  of  all  shades  at  its  surface,  those  in  the 
muscles,  jDeriosteum,  and  other  deep-seated  tissues,  are  either  black,  or  crimson,  or  of 
some  of  those  pinkish  or  yellowish  tinges,  through  which  blood-clots  in  vessels  pass 
in  their  gradual  decoloration  ;  they  are  not  blue,  or  olive-coloured,  or  green.  And 
in  the  ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  scarlet  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
'  black-eye  '  in  the  eyelids,  the  fading  tint  is  usually  only  yellow. 

The  time  at  which  an  ecchymosis  becomes  externally  visible  after  injury  varies 
with  the  depth  of  the  eff'usion.  If  it  be  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  ecchymosis 
may  be  almost  instantly  visible,  or  may  become  so  in  a  few  minutes.  In  deeper 
injuries,  days  may  elapse,  and  the  ecchymosis  may  then  appear  at  some  distance 
from  the  injury,  and  not  directly  over  it,  as  it  more  commonly  does  ;  and  may,  from 
its  first  appearance,  have  only  the  paler  green  and  yellow  coloui's.  In  like  manner, 
as  if  with  gradual  diffuse  infiltration  of  coloured  fluid,  a  superficial  ecchymosis  may 
go  on  extending  in  all  directions  for  many  days ,  extending  not  only  by  wider 
diff"usion  but  by  continuous  effusion  of  fluid  from  the  injured  vessels;  just  as  the 
vesicles  and  bullas  over  fractures  may  go  on  for  several  days  increasing  in  both  size 
and  number. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  ecchymoses  relate  to  cases  in  which  blood  and 
bloody  and  serous  fluid  are  infiltrated,  and  in  which  they  are  not  perceptible  to  the 
touch.  When  the  blood  is  all  in  one  clot,  or  in  a  liquid  state  enclosed  in  a  cavity, 
there  may  be  no  visible  ecchymoses,  or  only  some  around  the  exti^avasated  blood,  but 
the  blood  may  be  detected  by  the  touch.  When  liquid,  and  among  soft  parts,  it  may 
be  felt  as  a  fluctuating  swelling,  usually  very  soft  and  flaccid,  like  liquid  in  a  half- 
empty  bladder  (hsematoma).  When  thus  extravasated  over  bones  near  the  surface 
(as  those  of  the  vault  of  the  skull),  the  blood  commonly  feels  like  a  circumscribed 
swelling,  soft  at  its  centre,  hard  at  its  border ;  and  the  depth  to  which  the  centre 
may  be  pressed-in  often  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  bone  were  depressed.  But,  with  the 
deepest  pressui-e,  the  bone  may  be  felt  at  its  right  level.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
too,  the  blood  pressed  to  and  fro  gives  to  the  fingers  a  peculiar  vibratory  sensation 
(called,  by  some,  crepitation),  like  that  of  fluid  in  certain  bursas  and  sheaths  of 
tendons. 

When  contusions  are  not  complicated  with  other  injuries,  and  when  the  hurt 
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parts  do  not  slough  or  inflame,  their  eflfects  usually  terminate  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  extravasated  fluids,  and  the  recovery  of  the  tissues  from  whatever  injuries 
they  may  have  sustained.  The  repair  of  the  tissues  is  usually  so  complete  that,  after 
even  severe  contusions,  such  as  those  which  accompany  fi'actures,  no  traces  of  their 
injury  can  be  seen.  The  liquid  parts  of  the  blood,  when  infiltrated,  are  generally 
absorbed  quickly.  The  blood-cells  and  other  materials  of  clots  are  very  slowly 
removed.  Sir  J.  Paget  found  the  blood-cells,  in  the  little  ecchymoses  of  leech-bites, 
unchanged  a  month  after  their  extravasation,  and  small  clots  and  diffused  blood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  simple  fractures  scarcely  changed  at  the  end  of  five  weeks.  The 
larger  the  clot,  the  slower  is  its  removal ;  and  the  extreme  of  slowness  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  extravasated  blood  that  remain  or  become  wholly  or  in  great  part 
liquid.  In  these  cases,  which  are  most  frequent  in  contusions  of  the  loins,  nates, 
and  other  parts  with  extensive  and  loose  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  blood  may  remain 
for  many  weeks  with  apparently  little  change.  If  let  out,  while  recent  and  liquid, 
it  will  generally  coagulate  like  ordinaiy  blood;  if  left,  it  may  be  gradually  absorbed, 
or.  decomposing,  may  excite  active  inflammation.  The  boundaries  of  the  space  in 
which  blood  is  thus  long  retained  may  become  firmly  defined,  and  cyst-like ;  capable, 
perhaps,  of  secreting  serous  fluid  which  may  mingle  with  the  blood  within  them ; 
certainly  capable,  after  inflammation,  of  granulating  and  assuming  all  the  characters 
of  the  walls  of  an  abscess. 

There  is  sufiicient  reason  to  believe  that  blood  extravasated  in  a  contusion  may 
be  organised ;  acquiring  the  characters  of  connective  tissue,  becoming  vascular, 
taking  part  in  the  repau-  of  the  injured  tissues,  or  in  the  thickening  and  induration 
that  remain  when  the  repaii*  is  incomplete.  For  although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
this  process  has  not  been  ti'aced  after  simple  contusions,  yet  evidence  of  it  may  be 
found  in  blood  extravasated  near  fractures,  in  the  clots  in  tied  or  injured  vessels,  and 
in  not  a  few  other  instances.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  probable  that  this  organising  of 
blood  is  fr'eqiient  after  contusions ;  and  the  more  exact  the  researches  that  are  made 
the  less  reason  is  there  found  to  adopt  the  belief  that  blood  extravasated  in  a  con- 
tusion can  become  a  tumour  of  any  kind.  Contusions  are,  indeed,  sometimes 
followed  by  the  growth  of  tumours,  but  the  event,  if  we  compare  its  frequency  with 
that  of  contusions,  might  almost  be  called  infinitely  rare  ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  any  of  the  stages  of  transition  have  been  traced  between  the  materials  of  extra- 
vasated blood  and  those  of  a  cancer  or  any  other  tumour.  It  may  be  added  that, 
even  if  such  transitions  could  be  traced,  a  yet  greater  diflficulty  would  remain 
unexplained,  namely,  the  power  of  continuous  growth  possessed  by  the  new  materials. 

In  some  cases,  especially  when  the  contusion  is  severe,  or  the  extravasation  very 
large,  or  the  general  health  of  the  patient  unsound,  the  contused  part  becomes 
actively  inflamed ;  the  blood  appears  to  act  as  a  foreign  body ;  probably,  being  mixed 
with  the  products  of  inflammation,  it  dies  ;  and  the  usual  result  is,  that  it  is  ejected 
with  suppuration.  The  abscess-cavity  (as  that  which  contained  the  extravasated 
blood  has  now  become)  generally  continues,  for  many  days,  to  discharge  blood-stained 
pus  ;  but  at  length  it  assumes  the  ordinary  characters  and  progress  of  a  common 
abscess.  The  probability  of  suppuration  ensuing  is  greatly  increased,  if  the  con- 
tusion be  accompanied  with  an  external  wound,  however  small.  Indeed,  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  wound  commonly  makes  the  same  difference  in  the  progress  of  a 
contusion  as  in  that  of  a  fracture;  a  difference  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  use  of  the  name  '  compound  ecchymosis  '  with  meaning  similar  to  that  of  com- 
pound fracture. 

Sloughing,  as  a  consequence  of  contusion,  has  been  considered  in  another  place 
(Gangrene,  p.  131). 

Complete  recovery,  as  already  stated,  is  the  oi-dinary  termination  of  contusions. 
Yet  certain  prolonged,  or  permanent,  ill  consequences  may  be  not  rarely  noticed. 
Sometimes  the  injured  subcutaneous  tissue  hardens  and  contracts,  forming  a  kind  of 
subcutaneous  scar,  marked  by  a  dimple  in  the  skin.  In  some  organs  (chiefly  the 
breast  and  the  testicle),  abscess  may  ensue  Jong  after  a  bruise ;  more  often  an  in- 
durated lump  remains,  consisting  apparently  of  hardened  and  contracted  gland-tissue, 
and  often  exquisitely  sensitive.       Still   more   commonly,  a  blow  on    the  breast  is 
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followed  by  long-continuing  pain  and  tenderness,  without  change  of  texture.  Blows 
on  the  skull  and  other  superficial  bones  are  sometimes  followed  by  persistent,  oil-- 
cumscribed,  and  very  painful  thickenings  of  the  periosteum.  A  muscle  violently 
struck  may  be  paralysed,  and  then  may  rapidly  waste.  A  nerve  similarly  injured 
01'  crushed  may  remain  paralysed,  or  become  the  source  of  extreme  pain  or  other 
morbid  sensations  And  any  contused  part  is  likely  to  become  the  seat  in  which 
any  constitutional  disease  present  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  injury  will  localise 
itself :  witness,  the  apparent  election  of  bruised  joints  or  muscles  for  the  local  attacks- 
of  govit  and  rheumatism,  and  of  bruised  bones  for  syphilis  or  struma.  Even  small- 
pox will  be  more  thickly  confluent  ovei-  a  recent  bruise  than  over  any  other  part. 
Probably,  the  growth  of  cancerous  and  other  tumours  in  bruised  parts  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  facts. 

The  treatment  of  i-ecent  simple  contusions  of  the  less  severe  degi^ees  needs  but 
few  words.  Left  to  themselves,  in  the  quietude  necessary  for  avoiding  pain,  natural 
recovery  will  ensue.  But  the  clearing-up  of  the  swelling  may  be  hastened,  and 
ecchymosis  may  be  diminished  or  prevented,  by  certain  stimulant  applications,  the 
best  of  which,  except  for  gouty  pei"sons  and  those  with  very  irritable  skins,  seems  to 
be  the  tincture  of  arnica.  When  the  skin  is  thick,  this  may  be  gently  rubbed  in  on 
the  bruised  part,  undiluted ;  with  thinner  skin  it  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  Or,  it  may  be  applied  constantly,  as  a  lotion,  if  diluted  with 
about  ten  times  as  much  water.  The  dilute  liquor  plumbi  subacet.  forms  an  excellent 
application  when  combined  with  glycerine,  one  part  to  nineteen.  Other  means  for 
the  same  purpose,  which  have  the  testimony  of  popular  i^eputation,  are  Friar's 
balsam,  Riga  balsam,  and  poultices  made  with  roots  of  black  briony  beaten  into  a 
pulp.  These,  and  all  other  local  stimulants,  such  as  the  compound  soap-liniment, 
pi-obably  act  by  accelerating  the  circulation  through  the  bruised  part,  and  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  on  which  the  early  swelling,  and,  in  slight  bruises,  the  greater 
part  of  the  ecchymosis,  depend. 

In  more  severe  and  in  complicated  contusions  other  treatment  may  be  necessary. 
In  severe  cases,  with  much  breaking  or  crushing  of  the  tissues,  the  parts  should  be 
kept  warm,  both  for  comfort's  sake,  and  because  cold,  by  further  retarding  the 
circulation,  increases  the  risk  of  sloughing,  or  of  destructive  inflammation.  Wrappings 
with  cotton- wool,  or,  better,  with  lint  thoroughly  soaked  in  oil,  or  antiseptic  oil,  ave 
among  the  best  means ;  covering  the  part  with  warm  poultices  of  linseed,  or  of 
linseed  and  bread,  is  good.  The  design,  however  it  may  be  fulfilled,  should  be,  to 
combine  rest  of  the  injured  part  with  uniform  warmth  and  the  exclusion  of  air. 

The  treatment  of  the  extreme  cases  of  contusion  has  been  described  with  that  of 
traumatic  gangrene. 

In  cases  of  excessive  effusion  of  blood  from  contusion,  ice  should  be  applied,  and  the 
injured  part  be  raised,  so  long  as  there  appears  any  tendency  to  increased  swelling. 

When  the  extravasated  blood  remains  in  large  clots,  or  in  liquid  collection, 
friction  and  kneading  will  probably  accelerate  its  removal  by  diffusing  it  in  the 
surrounding  parts  ;  and,  if  need  be,  such  treatment  should  be  continued  very  long. 
If  there  seem,  after  very  long  treatment,  no  prospect  of  the  blood  being  removed, 
it  may  be  let  out.  This  should  be  done  by  aspiration  or  antiseptic  incision.  If  this 
fail,  or  if  the  blood  be  for  the  most  part  in  clots,  it  is  best  to  make  a  very  free 
opening  and  let  the  cavity  suppurate,  and  treat  it  as  an  abscess.  An  abscess  may 
be  avoided  by  the  antiseptic  treatment.  But  these  means  are  very  rarely  necessary  ; 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  extravasated  blood  is  naturally  cleared  away,  even 
though  its  quantity  may  have  been  increased  by  secondary  svibcutaneous  haemorrhage. 

The  inflammation  that  follows  quickly  after  the  less  severe  contusions  rarely 
requires  special  treatment.  That  which  ensues  later,  and  is  connected  with  changes 
in  the  clots,  is  so  sure  to  end  in  suppuration,  that  it  may  be  treated  as  for  the 
formation  of  abscess ;  and  the  abscess  resulting  should  be  freely  opened,  and  daily 
washed  out,  till  all  the  blood-clots  are  removed.  Thenceforward  its  course  will  be 
that  of  an  ordinary  abscess.  James  Paget,  1870. 

John  Croft,  1882. 
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Definition, — Wounds  are  the  divisions,  or  solutions  of  continuity,  of  soft  parts, 
produced  by  dii-ect  mechanical  violence. 

Classification. — -Wounds  are  divided  jjrimarily  into  open  wounds,  in  which  the 
outer  part  of  the  wound  is  at  least  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  through  the  deeper 
tissues,  and  into  subcutaneous  wounds,  in  which  the  outer  part  of  the  wound  is  vexy 
small  in  comparison  with  the  deeper  part. 

In  each  of  these  kind  of  wounds,  but  especially  in  open  wounds,  a  further  division 
is  made  into — 1.  Incised  wounds,  such  as  incisions  and  excisions;  2.  Punctured 
wounds,  as  stabs,  pricks,  or  punctures  ;  3.  Contused  wounds,  or  those  combined  with 
bruising  or  crushing  of  the  divided  parts  ;  4.  Lacerated  wounds,  in  which  the  divi- 
sion is  effected  by  or  combined  with  tearing  ;  5.  Poisoned  wounds,  including  all  into 
which  any  poison,  venom,  or  virus  is  inserted. 

Wounds  are  still  further  divided  into  simple  and  complicated.  Many  wounds, 
Inoreover,  are  such  as  cannot  be  precisely  assigned  to  any  of  these  classes. 

1.  Simple  open  incised  wounds,  such  as  are  made  intentionally  by  the  surgeon 
tor  accidentally  by  clean  sharp-edged  instruments.  Three  things  are  to  be  noticed 
about  them,  viz.  gaping,  bleeding,  and  pain. 

Gaping  of  vjounds.—TYie  retraction  of  the  edges  of  an  incised  wound  varies 
greatly  in  different  soft  tissues,  being  most  in  skin  and  least  in  cartilage.  The 
1-etraction  of  divided  skin  depends  on  its  elastic  tension,  on  its  muscularity,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  parts  beneath  it ;  and  each  of  these  may  vary.  Longitudinal  wounds 
of  the  limbs  and  trunk  gape  less  than  transverse  lesions  of  the  same  parts.  In  flap 
amputations  the  edges  of  the  skin  become  everted  before  the  stump  is  dressed, 
but  in  wounds  of  the  face  they  rather  become  inverted.  As  a  general  rule,  a  skin 
wound  will  gape  or  retract  more  widely  than  that  of  any  other  structure.  Some 
structures  compressed  by  the  retracting  skin  appear  to  project  from  the  wound, 
■such  as  soft  ftxt  and  mammary  gland.  In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  por- 
tions of  omentum  may  protrude  and  be  tightly  buttoned,  as  it  were,  through  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  peritonaeum.  The  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  a 
wounded  intestine  through  the  opening  in  its  peritonaeum  is  an  event  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  bleeding  from  an  incised  wotmd  depends,  as  to  its  quantity,  on  many  condi- 
tions ;  chiefly,  on  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels  divided,  on  their  numbsr  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  on  their  connections  v/ith  surrounding  parts.  Be- 
sides, the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  patient,  and  the  health  or  disease  of  the 
"wounded  part,  may  have  great  influence.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  at  the  instant 
after  division,  every  vessel  would  bleed  with  a  stream  equal  to  its  own  calibre  :  but, 
when  one  watches  how  little,  if  any,  blood  flows  from  a  wound  except  in  distinct  and 
visible  streams,  it  seems  evident  that  of  the  crowds  of  vessels  that  are  seen  in  well- 
injected  sj)ecimens  of  the  tissues,  nearly  all  must  close  during  or  instantly  after  their 
division.  The  mechanical  iriitation  of  the  knife,  probably,  excites  the  muscular 
tissue  of  both  the  arteiies  and  veins  to  this  contraction ;  and  it  is  assisted,  in  open 
wounds,  by  the  contact  of  the  air ;  and  in  all  wounds  by  the  release  of  many  of  the 
capillaries  and  veins  from  the  yjressure  of  the  blood,  which  ceases  to  be  supplied  to 
them  in  full  quantity,  when  the  arteries  related  to  them  are  divided.  Whatever 
hinders  this  contraction  of  the  vessels  prolongs  and  increases  the  bleeding.  Hence 
the  occasionally  large  bleedings  from  comparatively  small  vessels  traversing  or  con- 
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nected  with  tough,  close  textures,  such  as  tlie  small  arteries  in  or  near  aponeuroses 
and  fasciae,  or  in  the  more  compact  parts  of  the  skin,  e.g.  of  the  face.  So,  in  inflamed 
parts,  or  in  those  near  the  seats  of  active  disease ;  the  dilated  vessels  bleed  largely 
and  long  when  divided,  because  of  the  loss  of  contractile  power  in  their  muscular 
coats. 

Gradually,  with  or  without  surgical  help,  all  the  vessels  divided  by  a  wound 
are  closed  and  cease  to  bleed  :  the  larger  being  often  aided  to  this  end  by  their  retrac- 
tion among  the  looser  textures,  and  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  within  or  over 
their  orifices,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  heai't's  force  with  the  increasing  loss  of 
blood.  Coincidentlj^,  the  flowing  blood  becomes  gradually  brighter  and  paler.  And, 
if  the  wound  be  left  open,  after  pure  blood  has  ceased  to  flow,  there  is  an  oozing 
of  blood-tinged  serons-looking  fluid  ;  and  this  is  gradually  succeeded  by  a  paler  fluid, 
some  of  which  collects,  like  a  whitish  film  or  glazing,  on  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
It  contains  very  numerous  white  blood-cells,  imbedded,  apparently,  in  a  fibrinous 
film.  Its  relation  to  the  healing  process  will  be  considered  hereafter  (p.  299 ;  and 
further,  on  bleeding  see  pp.  307-8,  and  Wounds  of  Arteries  and  Yeins,  and 
Haemorrhage). 

The  pain  of  an  incised  loound  cannot  be  usefully  described,  for  it  is  so  far  pecu- 
liar that  many  of  the  terms  applied  to  it  can  be  intelligible  to  none  who  have  not 
felt  it.  Sharp  and  cutting,  at  its  infliction;  then  for  a  short  time  diffusely  hot  or 
burning  ;  and  then  smarting  till  it  gradually  subsides  into  a  feeling  of  mere  stiflriess 
— thus  to  describe  it  may  remind  those  who  have  ex|3erienced  it,  but  to  others  may 
teach  no  more  than  a  description  of  colours  to  one  who  is  colour-blind.  Besides, 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  degi'ee,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  kind,  of  };ain  felt  by 
diflerent  persons  sufi'ering  with  similar  wounds.  Some  seem  scarcely  sensible ; 
others  equal  in  fortitude,  suffer  most  keenly.  All  suffer  more,  the  more  their  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  pain,  and  the  more  the  mind  has  been  sharpened  by  waiting 
and  fear.  An  unexpected  and  ^lnseen  wound  may  be  unfelt.  There  are  also  difler- 
ences  in~  both  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  pain  according  to  the  place  and  manner  of 
the  wound.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  skin,  wounds  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities 
of  the  fingei's  and  toes  seem  to  be  among  the  most  painful ;  those  of  the  back  among 
the  least  so  :  wounds  cut  from  within  are  less  painful  than  those  from  without.  The 
skin  appears  far  more  sensitive  to  wounds  than  any  of  the  deeper  structures,  except 
the  nerves  of  sensation  themselves ;  but  any  part  may  become  by  disease,  or  disten- 
sion, highly  sensitive.  A  medical  friend,  who  twice  watched  operations  for  inguinal 
hernia  performed  on  himself,  said  that  none  of  the  pain  surpassed  that  of  dividing 
the  tense  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  and  the  tight  mouth  of  the  sac.  Periosteum,  also, 
sometimes  shows  acute  sensibility  when  cut ;  so  do  tightened  tendons. 

The  consequences  of  incised  wounds  can  scarcely  be  studied  in  men,  free  from  the 
interference,  for  good  or  evil,  of  treatment.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  even  of  large 
Avounds,  they  are  so  trivial  that  they  are  unobserved ;  yet,  after  the  majority  of  such 
wounds  as  are  made  in  surgical  practice,  changes  ensue,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
which  are  not  necessary  parts  of  the  healing  process,  but  rather  hindrances  to  it. 

Tlie  local  co7isequences  are  characteristic  of  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation.  In 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  wound  (and,  generally,  the  interval  is  the  longer  the  more 
considerable  the  wound  and  the  greater  the  shock),  unless  the  wound  be  treated  after 
Mr,  Lister's  antiseptic  system,  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  it, 
become  swollen  and  more  sensitive;  they  feel  hot  and  stif!',  heavy  or  aching,  and  are 
more  tender  when  touched  ;  the  sutures  (if  any  have  been  put  in)  become  tigliter ; 
and  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  of  the  spaces  between  the  sutures,  if  not  secured, 
gape  open,  because  of  the  swelling  and  uprising  of  the  subjacent  structures.  All 
these  consequences  of  wounds  may  be  best  seen  on  the  face ;  where,  also,  the  chief 
cause  of  the  swelling  is  often  evident,  in  the  serous-looking  fluid  by  which  the  skin, 
especially  of  the  eyelids,  is  puffed  up. 

In  ordinary  well-doing  cases,  these  signs  of  inflammation  continue  from  one  to 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  spontaneously  subside.  The  shorter  their  duration,  the 
more  perfect  the  healing.     Their  longer  duration  usually  indicates  disease  or  some 
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abiding  source  of  irritation  at  the  wound,  and  will  be  considered  among  the  complica- 
tions of  wounds  (p.  311). 

Of  the.  general  consequences  of  wounds  the  first  is  the  shock.  In  small  incised 
wounds  none  may  be  observed  ;  and  when  in  any  case  it  does  occur,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  say  how  much  depends  on  the  wound  itself,  and  how  much  on  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  was  inflicted,  or  on  the  pain  and  fear  and  loss  of  blood.  But 
the  whole  of  this  subject  is  treated  in  another  place  (Collapse). 

Reaction. — The  intensity  of  the  shock  commonly  determines  the  time,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  intensity,  of  the  reaction  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  immediately 
follows  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  even  after  severe  wounds  and  much  depression,  the 
reaction  does  not  go  beyond  the  recovery  of  the  natiu'al  standai'd  of  the  heart's 
action  and  of  other  functions.  The  patient  merely  recovers,  and  may  have  no  fever 
or  other  signs  of  general  disorder ;  and  the  repair  of  the  wound  may  make  un- 
hindered progress.  But  in  far  more  numerous  cases  of  considerable  wounds,  and 
especially  in  those  that  are  not  well  closed,  the  reaction  passes  this  normal  limit : 
the  pulse  and  breathing  become  more  rapid,  the  former  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
latter,  particulaiiy  when  there  has  been  much  loss  of  blood  ;  the  pulse  also  is  gener- 
ally fuller  or  harder ;  the  skin  is  flushed  and  feels  hot ;  thirst  is  increased,  and 
appetite  lessened ;  the  water  of  the  urine  is  diminished ;  the  bowels  are  inactive ; 
the  tongue  usually  white-coated,  large,  and  moist  •  the  sleep  is  short  and  often 
disturbed. 

The  duration  of  this  state  of  feverish  reaction  or  traumatic  fever  is  variable,  and 
bears  no  definite  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  injury ,  or,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
to  any  of  the  events  connected  with  it.  Not  rarely  it  subsides  within  twenty-four 
hours ;  more  often,  after  large  wounds  (as  those  of  amputation),  it  continues,  with 
little  diminution,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  gradually  subsides ;  the  pulse  and 
breathing  returning  to  their  natural  standard,  the  skin  secreting  more  freely  than 
natural,  and  becoming  soft,  and  usually  rather  pallid  and  delicate  in  tint;  the 
muscular  power  remaining  less  than  natural.  The  commencement  of  suppuration  in 
open  wounds  often  coincides  with  the  subsidence  of  the  traumatic  fever,  but  is  no 
cause  of  it ;  for  the  same  series  of  events  commonly  occurs  where  no  suppuration 
takes  place. 

The  continuance  of  signs  of  fever  for  more  than  foiu^  or  five  days  after  an  incised 
wound  argues  the  existence  of  some  abiding  irritation,  or  of  some  morbid  state  com- 
plicating the  injury ;  but  it  is  not  usual  for  the  common  and  almost  normal 
traumatic  fever  to  pass  straightway  into  any  worse  form,  such  as  that  of  erysipelas, 
or  pyaemia.  These  may,  indeed,  ensue  during  the  traumatic  fever ;  but  they  more 
commonly  occur  at  its  close,  or  after  it  has  subsided,  or  even  in  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. The  liability  to  these  specific  diseases  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
singular,  and  as  yet  unexplained,  characters  of  the  state  of  system  following 
.vounds. 

The  healing  of  ofen  incised  ivoimds  may  be  accomplished  in  five  methods,  if  we 
include  those  in  which  the  process  is  assisted  by  treatment :  viz.  (1)  by  immediate 
union  ;  (2)  by  primary  adhesion,  or  vmion  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  (both  these 
methods  are  often  named  union  by  the  first  intention) ;  (3)  by  granulation,  or  by  the 
second  intention  ;  (4)  by  secondary  adhesion,  or  the  third  intention,  i.e.  by  the 
union  of  granulations;  (5)  by  scarring  under  a  scab,  the  so-called  subcrustaceous 
cicatiisation. 

Healing  hy  immediate  union  consists  in  the  simple  conjoining  or  reunion  of  the 
wounded  parts  :  no  new  material  is  formed  to  connect  them ;  but  being  placed  in 
contact  and  so  maintained,  they  first  merely  stick  together,  and  then  become  con- 
tinuous. 

The  best  examples  of  this  mode  of  healing  may  be  seen  when  flaps  of  skin  have 
been  raised  by  simple  dissection,  and  then  replaced  on  the  subjacent  parts ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  removal  of  a  tumour  or  a  mammary  gland.  Within  three  days,  or, 
in  small  wounds,  within  one  day,  the  union  may  be  complete,  and  little  or  no  trace 
may  appear  of  the  line  or  plane  at  which  the  pai-ts  were  separated.     The  process  is 
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so  simple  that  it  is  best  described  by  negatives.  No  sign  of  inflammation  is  ob- 
served J  no  evident  afflux  of  blood  ;  no  evident  production  of  reparative  material  ; 
no  scar ;  and  no  other  conditions  are  required  for  the  process  than  coaptation  of  the 
wounded  surfaces,  and  the  absence  of  inflammation  at  them. 

Ilecdinij  bjj  jjri/nart/  adhesio7i,  or  adhesive  union,  is  best  seen  in  the  cut  edges  of 
skin  when  they  are  brought  near  or  into  contact,  and  so  maintained  ;  e.y.  after  the 
operation  for  hare-lip,  or  after  plastic  operations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  such  wounds 
heal,  at  least  in  part,  by  immediate  union ;  but  more  commonly,  as  the  formation  of 
a  scar  testifies,  they  are  united  by  a  new  material,  lymph,  the  product  of  adhesive 
inflammation. 

The  lymph  in  this  method  of  union  being  formed  on  both  the  cut  surfaces,  and 
probably  exuding  or  growing  alike  from  both,  combines  them.  Yery  little,  if  any^ 
is  infiltrated  beneath  the  surfaces.  Appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  ruddy  or  a 
pinkish-white,  soft,  and  adhesive  substance,  it  shows  with  the  microscope  cells  like 
those  of  granulations,  in  their  several  stages  of  development.  As  it  organises  itself 
and  becomes  vascular,  receiving  blood-vessels  from  both  the  cut  surfaces,  so  it 
gradually  more  and  more  firmly  connects  them ;  and  it  ends  by  forming  between 
them  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  covered  with  thin  shining  cuticle. 

The  first  portions  of  this  process,  extending  to  the  time  at  which  the  lymph 
becomes  vascular,  may  be  accomplished  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  case  of 
small  wounds,  the  process  begins  almost  immediately  after  their  infliction ;  in  that 
of  large  wounds,  a  period  of  rest  or  inaction  intervenes,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  presently.  The  later  parts  of  the  process  are  comparatively  slow  ;  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  week  or  more  from  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  if  anything  tends  to 
separate  its  edges,  the  lymph  that  unites  them,  being  still  soft  though  very  vascular 
and  not  unhealthy,  will  suflTer  gradual  elongation  and  attenuation  till  it  may  finally 
give  way. 

Heeding  by  granidation  may  be  exemplified  by  any  incised  wound  left  open  and 
kept  moist.  Such  a  wound  becomes,  as  already  described  (p.  297),  coated,  or,  as  it 
were,  glazed  over  with  a  whitish  film,  containing  abundant  white  blood-cells.  If 
the  surfaces  of  a  wound  thus  glazed  be  brought  together,  they  will  unite,  the  film 
probably  becoming  organised  and  forming  part  of  the  bond  of  union.  If  they  be 
left  open,  the  film  increases,  so  as  to  foi-m  a  thin  greyish  or  yellowish-white  layei", 
which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  granulations. 

But  before  granulations  form,  a  period  elapses,  varying  from  two  to  ten  or  more 
days,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  wound  and  the  tissues  involved  in  it,  in  which  no 
visible  change  occurs  in  the  injured  parts.  Probably,  during  this  period  of  incuba- 
tion, as  it  is  called,  the  blood  is  stagnant  in  the  vessels  for  some  little  distance  from 
the  wound  ;  and  the  I'enewal  of  its  streams,  and  their  increase  in  size,  by  such  an 
afflux  as  ensues  in  inflammation,  constitute  the  first  visible  step  in  the  healing 
process.  The  change  in  the  supply  of  blood  may  be  best  seen  on  the  margin  of  cut 
skin,  where  it  commences  in  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  wound ;  or  of  bone, 
where  it  commences  in  cancellous  tissue  in  about  a  week,  and  in  compact  tissue  in 
ten  days  or  more. 

The  first  appearance  of  giunulations,  which  may  commonly  be  seen  in  less  than 
a  day  after  the  appearance  of  increased  vtiscularity,  is  that  of  a  layer  of  soft  adhesive 
white  or  pale-pinkish  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  wound.  In  another  day  or 
less,  this  may  become  vascular,  with  blood-vessels  growing  into  it  fi"om  those  of  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  then,  while  it  gradually  inci-eases  to  about  a  line  in  thickness, 
it  acquires  all  the  characters  of  granulations — a  bright  i-uddy  substance,  soft,  elastic, 
easily  broken,  succulent  and  abundantly  vascular,  granulated  on  its  free  surface, 
and  at  its  attached  surface  intimately  united  with  the  tissue  on  which  it  is 
placed. 

In  minute  structure,  the  new-formed  granulations  consist  of  cells,  like  those  of 
inflammatory  lymph,  heaped  together  without  appai'ent  order,  and  connected  by  very 
little  intermediate  substance.  Blood-vessels  with  walls  of  simple  membrane  extend 
into  the  cellular  mass  from  the  subjacent  tissues.     The  largest  vessels  pass  in  lines 
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directed  nearly  straight  towards  the  free  suiface  of  the  granulations,  commnnicating 
on  their  way  by  many  branches,  and  ending  near  the  surface  in  loops  or  arches. 

The  further  stages  of  the  healing  process  consist  in  the  gradual  development 
of  the  svibstance  of  the  granulations  into  those  of  a  scar,  i.e.  into  fibro-cellular  or 
connective  tissue,  and  a  superficial  layer  of  epithelium.  The  former  is  developed 
progressively  from  the  deeper  to  the  more  superficial  part  of  the  layer  of  granula- 
tions ;  the  latter,  from  the  borders  to  the  centre.  With  the  pi'Ogress  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  layer  of  granulations  becomes  paler,  drier,  thinner,  and  less  vascular;  and 
as  the  epithelium  forms  on  it,  it  becomes  smoother,  and  changes  its  ruddy  tint  to  a 
dim  purple  or  pink. 

The  completion  of  the  healing,  whether  by  adhesion  or  by  granulations,  is 
attained  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  scar ;  the  connective  tissue  becoming 
more  and  more  like  that  of  original  formation,  both  in  its  own  elemental  structures 
and  in  the  paucity  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  cuticle  becoming  thicker  and  more 
opaque.  Both  structui'es,  also,  acquire  characters  adapted  to  the  particular  positions 
that  they  occupy.  Thus,  the  scars  of  healed  muscles  and  tendons  are  much  tougher 
than  those  of  healed  skin  :  the  latter,  also,  commonly  acquii'e  at  length  elastic  fibres, 
and  the  cuticle  of  each  scar  becomes  like  that  of  the  adjacent  skin  ;  and,  even  beyond 
this,  improvement  continues  in  the  gradual  loosening  of  a  scar  from  its  adhesions  to 
suiTOunding  parts.  This  is  effected,  chiefly,  by  the  changes  ensuing  in  the  tissue 
of  that  part  of  the  scar  which  is  subcutaneous,  and  which  gradually  becomes  looser, 
less  tough,  a.nd  more  occupied  with  fat. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  development  of  granulations,  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  scar,  a  pi-ocess  of  conti'action  goes  on  which  greatly  accelerates  the  healing. 
Thus,  if  the  healing  of  a  stump  be  watched,  the  healthy  skin  may  be  seen  drawn-in 
and  puckered  before  any  cuticle  is  formed  on  the  granulations,  unless  at  their  very 
margin  ;  or,  after  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  scrotum,  the  diminution  of  the 
granulating  surface  is  evidently  due  more  to  its  own  contraction  than  to  the  forma- 
tion of  epithelium  on  it.  By  the  same  continued  contraction  new  scars  become 
gradually  more  depressed,  and  shorter,  and  draw  more  closely  together  the  parts  that 
they  unite. 

Again,  while  granulations  are  forming,  and  till  they  are  covered  with  cuticle,  or 
'  skinned  over,'  pus  is  constantly  being  produced  on  their  free  surface,  unless  treated 
by  Lister's  antiseptic  system.  The  earliest  exudations  flowing  from  open  wounds 
are  albuminous  liquids,  nearly  clear,  viscid,  ready  to  dry  into  adhesive  scabs,  and 
contaming  comparatively  few  cells.  The  gradual  transition  to  the  characters  of 
genuine  pus  indicates  a  corresponding  progress  in  the  formation  of  granulations,  and 
thenceforward  their  charactei'S  are  mutually  indicative.  Healthy  and  developing 
granulations  always  produce,  and  are  indicated  by,  normal  pus,  i.e.  by  pus  which  is 
creamy,  opaque,  uniformly  liquid,  yellowish-white,  and  sufiiciently  abundant  to  cover 
completely  the  whole  surface  of  the  granulating  wound.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
defects  and  diseases  of  granulations  are  attended  with  morbid  characters  of  pus. 

Healing  hy  secondary  adhesion,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  by  the  third  intention,  is 
accomplished  by  the  union  of  two  granulating  surfaces  {e.g.  those  of  two  flaps  granu- 
lating after  amputation)  placed  and  maintained  in  contact.  In  this  state  the  two 
surftices  simply  unite,  or  else  new  material,  produced  from  either  or  both  surfaces, 
adheres  to  both,  is  organised  into  continuity  Avith  both,  and  thus  unites  them.  The 
process  is  very  similar  to  that  of  healing  by  primary  adhesion ;  but  in  that  the 
lymph  on  the  cut  surfaces  is  not  developed  into  granulations  before  the  union.  All 
granulations,  however,  will  not  thus  unite;  they  must  be  healthy,  not  like  those  of 
sinuses,  not  profusely  suppurating,  not  exuberant  or  oedematous. 

Healing  hy  scabbing,  or  under  a  scab,  is  the  most  natural,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
best  of  all  the  healing  processes.  Very  commonly,  in  animals,  if  a  wound  be  left 
wide  open,  the  blood  and  other  exudations  from  it  dry  on  its  surface,  and  entangling 
dust  and  other  foreign  bodies,  form  an  air-tight  and  adherent  covering  under  which 
scarring  takes  placre,  and  which  is  cast  ofi"  when  the  healing  is  complete.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  process  has  not  been  watched  ;  but  it  seems  to  consist  in  little  more 
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than  the  formation  of  cuticle  on  the  wovmded  sui-face,  and  it  has  tlie  advantage  that, 
as  no  granulations  ave  produced,  there  is  little  or  no  contraction  of  the  scar.  In  man 
the  same  process  is  less  frequent ;  it  is  more  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  inflammation 
producing  exudations  under  the  scab,  which  either  detach  it  or  prevent  the  healing 
of  the  surface  beneath  it.  Sometimes,  however,  the  blood  shed  from  a  wound  coagu- 
lates and  dries  on  it,  and  remaining  as  a  scab,  permits  healing  under  it ;  or,  if  this 
do  not  happen,  a  similarly  effective  scab  may  be  formed  by  the  serous  fluid  or  lymph 
by  which  the  surface  of  an  exposed  wound  becomes  glazed ;  or,  more  rarely,  the  pus 
of  a  granulating  wound  may  scab,  and  sound  healing  take  place  beneath  it. 

Such  are  the  several  modes  of  healing  of  simple  incised  wounds,  using  them  as  a 
type  of  all  open  wounds.  But,  before  speaking  of  the  treatment  by  which  each  mode 
may  be  favoured,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  processes  engaged  in  them. 

Nature  of  the  healing  'processes. — After  every  wound  there  is  some  tendency  to 
an  inflammatory  process ;  and  in  general  this  is  the  greater  the  larger  the  wound, 
the  longer  its  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  greater  the  violence  with  which  its  inflic- 
tion is  accompanied  or  followed.  This  tendency  to  inflammation  may  not  proceed 
beyond  an  increased  insensibility  of  the  part  and  an  increased  supply  of  blood. 
There  may  be  no  inflammatory  exudation  or  formation,  and  where  this  is  absent 
there  may  be  the  best  healing.  Or,  where  the  inflammatory  process  goes  on  to  the 
production  of  lymph,  there  it  may  cease ;  and  the  sooner  it  does  so,  the  better  for  the 
healing. 

Thus,  in  healing  by  immediate  union,  inflammation  is  a  hindrance,  if  it  proceed 
to  exudation  or  proliferation  :  for  no  new  material  is  required  ;  the  divided  parts 
should  simply  and  directly  reunite ;  and  if  any  inflammatory  product  be  formed 
between  or  near  them,  it  either  retards,  or,  at  the  best,  does  not  assist  their  union. 

In  healing  by  adhesion,  an  inflammatory  process  ensues,  and  may  generally  be 
regarded  as  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  new  reparative  material.  But  it 
should  not  go  beyond  this ;  its  continuance  is  a  hindrance  to  that  organisation  of  the 
repai'ative  material  which  is  essential  to  complete  adhesion. 

So  in  healing  by  granulation.  If  inflammation  be  present  (and  the  lowest  degree 
of  it  is  best),  it  is  only  for  the  production  of  the  flrst  material  for  granulations. 
Their  oi'ganisation  and  continued  healthy  formation  are  retarded,  or  completely  pre- 
vented, by  any  persistent  inflammation. 

For  healing  by  secondary  adhesion,  and  for  that  with  scabbing,  the  absence  of 
inflammation  is  essential. 

The  treatment  of  incised  tvounds  may  be  guided,  in  some  respects,  by  these  con- 
siderations. As  a  general  rule,  nothing  should  be  done  by  which  inflammation  may 
be  excited  or  increased.  So  much  as  may  be  useful  for  some  of  the  modes  of  healing 
will  ensue  through  the  violence  of  the  wound  itself ;  more  than  this  can  only  be 
mischievous.  It  may  be  repeated  that  a  primary  traumatic  inflammation  needs  no 
antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  will  spontaneously  subside  and  do  less  mischief  than 
the  intended  remedy  might  do.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  inflammation  which  may 
ensue  or  increase  three  or  four  days  after  large  wounds,  previous  to  the  production  of 
gi-anulations.  If  inflammation  persist  at  a  wound,  or  be  renewed  during  its  healing, 
it  is  almost  certainly  due  to  some  of  those  complications  of  the  injury  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  another  place  (p.  311). 

In  the  treatment  of  all  wounds,  the  position  of  the  part  is  of  some  importance. 
The  chief  rule  concerning  it  is  that  it  should  be  such  as  can  be  maintained  lona 
enough  without  great  discomfort.  The  woiinded  part  should  be  relaxed  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  wound  may  come  near  or  together ;  no  part,  and  particularly  no  muscle 
should  be  on  the  stretch.  The  direction  of  the  wound  should  be  such  as  will  allow 
fluids  to  flow  away  from  some  part  of  it.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  obtained  by 
any  position  of  the  wound,  various  methods  of  drainage,  of  padding,  and  of  bandages 
may  supply  them ;  but  these  should  never  be  resorted  to  unless  it  is  clear  that 
position  alone  will  not  suffice. 

The  particular  treatment  of  simple  incised  wounds  must  depend,  in  great  part,  on 
the  mode  of  healing  which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 
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Treatment  for  frimar^j  union  of  loounds. — If  the  healing  by  immediate  union  or 
by  adhesion  be  designed,  the  following  are  the  chief  things  to  be  looked  to  :  the 
arrest  of  bleeding  ;  the  cleaning  and  drainage  of  the  wound  ;  the  exact  opposition  of 
its  edges;  their  maintenance  in  this  position;  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  wound 
from  the  air. 

Arrest  of  bleeding. — Vessels  of  considerable  magnitude  must  be  acupressed, 
crushed  at  their  ends,  twisted  or  tied  by  aseptic  ligatures  of  prepared  gut  or  silk. 
But  all  these  means  are  more  or  less  hindrances  to  exact  and  close  union,  and  should 
be  avoided,  unless  for  the  arrest  of  bleeding  which  is  likely  to  be  really  injurious. 
Small  vessels  will  spontaneously  cease  to  bleed  if  exposed  to  cool  air  or  when  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  pressed  together ;  and  such  spontaneous  closure  is  more 
favourable  than  any  other  to  speedy  healing.  It  is  desirable  for  the  security  of  such 
healing  that  the  surfaces  of  the  wounds  should  be  completely  clean  of  blood  when 
they  are  brought  together ;  but  it  is  not  essential  that  they  should  be  so.  The  less 
blood  there  is  on  them,  the  better ;  all  clots  and  liquid  collections  of  blood  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  them  :  but  it  is  not  essential  to  stay  for  closing  a  wound  till 
not  a  drop  of  blood  can  be  seen  to  flow.  Of  the  numerous  means  of  arresting  bleed- 
ing from  small  vessels,  those  which  are  least  hostile  to  speedy  healing  are  pure  cold 
air,  pure  water  applied  either  to  the  wound  or  to  its  immediate  neighboui'hood,  and 
pressure. 

The  cleaning  of  the  vwund  from  all  foreign  matter  shovild  be  complete ;  and  it 
should  be  accomplished  with  gentleness  and  with  absolutely  aseptic  mateiials.  The 
escape  of  fluid  exudation  must  be  provided  for,  and  a  drainage  tube  or  tubes  inserted 
at  the  most  dependent  part.  For  the  opposition  of  the  cut  surfaces  and  edges  of 
wovmds  the  chief  means  are,  the  various  methods  of  padding  and  bandaging;  sutures 
and  adhesive  plasters. 

I'ads  may  be  usefully  employed  in  many  wounds  attended  with  excavation ;  as 
in  amputations  of  the  breast  or  removal  of  axillary  glands,  or  in  some  flap-ampu- 
tations. Their  utility  is  in  securing  the  contact  of  those  parts  of  wounds  which  are 
out  of  reach  of  sutui-es,  and  which  would  be  partially,  if  at  all,  compressed  by  plasters. 
They  should  be  made  of  elastic  antiseptic  materials,  fitted  according  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  retained  in  place  by  prepared  i-ollers  or  plaster  or  many-tailed  ban- 
dages. 

Sutures,  the  modes  of  applying  which  are  described  in  the  essay  on  '  Minor 
Surgery,'  find  their  chief  utility  in  the  union  of  integuments,  and  for  this  are  valu- 
able far  beyond  all  other  methods.  If  there  are  well-grounded  objections  against 
sutures  of  coarse  silk  or  thread,  none  exist  against  sutures  of  metal  or  of  prepared 
horsehair,  silk  or  gut.  Except  for  very  superficial  wounds,  plaster  (even  assisted  by 
collodion  or  other  similar  materials)  cannot  be  relied  on  for  immediate  or  adhesive 
union.  In  other  cases,  its  chief  value  is  for  supporting  and  compressing  the  deeper 
parts  of  wounds,  and  for  bringing  together  the  parts  intermediate  between  sutvires. 

Coverings  of  wounds. — A  simple  incised  wound,  when  its  sides  are  thus  brought 
into  complete  contact,  may  be  left  uncovered.  But,  in  general,  some  covering  is 
advisable  for  even  the  simplest  wounds.  Whatever  is  used  should  be  light,  not 
adhesive,  not  ready  to  undergo  or  to  favour  decomposition,  but  sufficient  to  protect 
the  wound  and  its  exudation  from  dust,  changes  of  temperature  and  friction. 

The  condition  of  exclusion  of  the  wound  from  air  may  be  by  these  several  means 
sufficiently  fulfilled  for  the  speedy  healing  of  most  wounds.  For  some  the  method  of 
Mr.  Lister,  or  a  modified  form  of  it,  should  be  used  :  closing  them  from  the  air,  and 
preventing  the  evils  of  the  admission  of  organic  germs  upon  which  the  decomposition 
of  the  fluids  may  depend,  by  covering  all  the  woimd  and  adjacent  parts  with  anti- 
septic dressings.     See  p.  317. 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting  the  time  at  which  sutures  and 
other  dressings  should  be  removed  from  a  wound  intended  for  healing  by  adhesion  or 
the  immediate  union.  It  is  among  the  chief  advantages  of  metallic  or  fine  carbolised 
silk  sutures  that  they  excite  so  little  irritation,  that  they  may  be  left  in  their  places 
for  any  time  requisite  to  make  the  union  secure  against  all  probability  of  faikire.     It 
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is,  thevefoi-e,  rarely  advisable  to  remove  them  before  tlie  lapse  of  four  days,  and  for 
large  wounds  they  are  better  left  for  seven  or  more;  since,  even  when  there  is 
tendency  to  retraction  of  edges,  the  sutures  will  restrain  and  limit  it  without  doing 
any  damage.  They  may  be  kept  in  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  either 
primary  or  secondary  adhesion,  provided  they  do  not  irritate  by  the  tension  which 
they  maintain  or  prevent  the  escape  of  fluids  or  decomposing  products  from  the 
wound.  The  other  dressings  should  only  be  disturbed  for  cleanliness  or  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  sutures  and  wound. 

If  at  the  first  dressing  the  nnion  or  adhesion  of  the  wound  be  in  good  progress, 
the  later  dressings  may  be  few.  Whatever  sutures  are  removed  (and  it  is  seldom 
proper  to  remove  all  at  once)  should  have  their  places  taken  by  strips  of  plaster  or 
by  bandage  :  the  line  of  union  should  be  cleaned  very  gently,  and  should  be  touched,  if 
at  all,  as  carefully  as  an  embryo,  for  such  it  is.  The  union  of  small  wounds  may  be 
deemed  safe  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  that  of  larger  ones  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight.  But.  to  the  last,  recent  scars  are  subject  to  diseases  and  defects  from 
which  they  may  need  to  be  protected  by  gentleness  and  the  maintenance  of  good 
health. 

For  healing  hy  gramdation. — If  it  be  designed  from  the  first,  the  general  rules 
about  aiTest  of  bleeding  and  cleaning  are  to  be  observed.  If  reactionary  hsemor- 
rhage  be  likely  to  occur,  the  wound  should  not  be  permanently  dressed  until  the 
expiration  of  the  period  for  such  bleeding.  When  its  surface  is  dry,  it  may  be 
covered  with  lint  soaked  in  some  disinfectant,  in  accordance  with  a  modified  anti- 
septic system  or  Mr.  Lister's  plan.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  thorough 
drainage  of  all  parts  of  the  wound.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  edges 
are  being  brought  together,  if  they  are  approximated  by  any  means.  If  the  wound 
be  wide  open  and  excavated,  it  is  good  to  fill  it  with  lint  soaked  in  oil  or  in  an 
antiseptic  solution  which  may  absorb  the  first  exudations.  Over  these  dressings 
oiled  silk  or  other  light  waterproof  material  should  be  spread. 

It  is  generally  desirable  that  whatever  dressing  has  been  placed  in  contact  with 
a  wound  intended  for  gi^anulation  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  the  discharges  have 
soaked  through  or  the  antiseptic  has  become  exhausted.  Dry  dressings  which  are 
likely  to  adhere  to  the  tissues  are  objectionable,  as  they  prevent  the  escape  of  exuda- 
tions and  need  particular  care  to  detach  them.  When  the  surface  of  the  wound  is 
granulating  and  suppurating,  the  essential  things  in  local  treatment  are,  to  ensure 
its  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  all  rough  contact,  and  from  accumulations  of  pus. 
These  may  generally  be  attained  by  daily  washing  with  small  streams  of  warm  water. 
The  granulations  should  not  be  touched  with  anything  solid.  A  large  fine  camel's- 
hair  brush  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  sponge.  After  the  cleaning,  which  should 
be  rapidly  performed,  but  without  haste,  lint,  charpie,  or  absoi-bent  cotton- wool  soaked 
in  oil  or  cerate  should  be  placed  smoothly  and  uniformly  in  contact  with  all  parts  of 
the  granulating  surface,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  some 
similar  substance.  As  a  rule,  granulating  wounds  should  be  dressed  daily,  and  as 
regularly  watched  to  prevent  or  remedy,  by  pads,  drainage-tubes,  or  other  means,  the 
accumulation  of  pus. 

The  same  methods  of  treatment  may  be  adopted  whether  the  healing  by  granvi- 
lation  be  desired  from  the  first,  or  whether  it  be  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of  an 
immediate  or  adhesive  union.  In  either  case  the  process  of  granulation  is  liable  to 
hindrances  and  defects  of  various  kinds ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  disorders  of  scars, 
which  are  most  frequent  in  those  formed  from  gi-anulations,  will  be  considered  among 
the  '  defects  and  diseases  of  the  healing  process  '  at  the  close  of  this  essay. 

In  the  treatment  for  healing  by  secondary  adhesion  the  single  object  to  be  ful- 
filled is  to  bring  two  granulating  surfaces  into  close,  not  tight,  contact,  and  keep 
them  so.  In  some  cases  (as  after  the  first  failure  of  a  hare-lip  operation)  this  may 
be  done  with  sutures  ;  but,  where  these  are  not  applicable,  as  with  large  granulating 
flaps  after  amputation,  pads  and  bandages  may  be  used. 

To  obtain  healing  under  a  scab,  if  the  wound  be  recent,  the  blood  and   exuded 
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fluids,  or,  if  it  be  granulating  and  suppurating,  the  pus  s  ould  be  exposed  to  the 
air  till  it  dries  on  the  wound,  adhering  to  the  edges  and  surface,  and  completely  ex- 
cluding them  from  air.  The  scab  thus  formed  should  be  lightly  covered  to  protect 
both  it  and  the  subjacent  surface  from  whatever  may  excite  putrefaction  and  inflam- 
mation. For  it  seems  to  be  the  proneness  to  this  morbid  process  which  makes  the 
healing  under  a  scab  precarious,  and  less  generally  attainable  than  one  could  wish  it. 
No  morbid  exudation  should  take  place  under  a  scab  once  formed  ;  everything  of  the 
kind  painfully  compresses  the  wound  and  retards  its  healing. 

In  general,  the  healing  under  a  scab  may  be  allowed  to  take  place  spontaneously. 
But  it  may  be  favoured  by  methods  either  of  so-called  incubation,  by  keeping  the 
wounded  part  in  heated  air,  or  of  ventilation,  by  frequent  blowing  of  it  with  fans  or 
bellows. 

The  scar  formed  under  a  scab  is  commonly  firmer  and  healthier  than  any  other. 
Yet  it  may  need  that  which  all  scars,  even  the  healthiest,  do — namely,  such  a 
covering  as  will  keep  it  from  violence,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  excessive 
moisture.     Cotton-wool,  wadding,  soft  leather,  or  silk,  will  best  fulfil  these  purposes. 

ResjMctin'j  the  general  treatment  of  patients  with  incised  wounds,  few  words  may 
here  sufiice ;  since,  unless  they  become  the  subjects  of  erysipelas,  or  some  of  those 
diseases  to  which  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  their  state  that  they  are  especially  liable 
(which  diseases  are  described  elsewhere),  the  treatment  may  be  of  the  very  simplest 
kind. 

Preparatory  treatment. — When  wounds  are  to  be  intentionally  made,  as  in 
surgical  operations,  the  rules  as  to  preparatory  treatment  may  be  summed-up  in  the 
principle  that  a  patient  is  in  the  best  state  for  receiving  a  wound  when  he  is  most 
nearly  in  perfect  health.  All  surgeons  seem  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  reduce  a  patient's  health  by  bleeding,  purging,  or  other  such  means,  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  thus  well  prepared  for  an  operation.  If  a  patient  be  in  good 
general  health,  no  other  preparation  is  necessary  than  a  day's  rest :  if  he  be  ill,  that 
which  is  wrong  should,  if  possible,  be  set  right ;  if  he  have  been  ill-fed,  he  should  be, 
for  a  time,  fed-up  ;  if  he  have  been  intemperate,  he  should  be  reduced  nearer  to 
moderation.  ^ 

Treatment  of  reaction. — The  shock  and  collapse  which  may  follow  wounds  are 
considered  elsewhere.  The  reaction  and  fever  which  commonly  next  occur  very 
i-arely  need  treatment.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to  subside  into  health  :  and 
Avhile,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  advantage  in  increasing  them  by  unusual  stimu- 
lants, there  is,  on  the  other,  no  need  to  try  to  decrease  them  by  purgative  or  other 
medicines.  The  patient  during  the  state  of  reaction  or  of  traumatic  fever  will 
generally  be  aver.se  from  solid  food,  and  should  not  take  it.  Yet  he  should  be  well 
fed,  on  a  mixed  diet  of  easily  digestible  food ;  and  if  he  have  been  accustomed  to 
stimulants,  their  quantity  should  not  be  matei-ially  reduced,  unless  the  signs  of  I'e- 
action  or  of  fever  are  strongly  marked.  At  the  subsidence  of  the  fever-symptoms, 
there  appears  to  be  a  period  in  which  erysipelas  and  other  of  the  worse  consequences 
of  wounds  are  especially  apt  to  set  in.  This  period,  therefore,  may  need  close 
watching,  with  the  design  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  stimulus  and  of  food,  if  there 
appear  indications  of  failing  power,  in  a  diminished  force  of  the  pulse,  or  in  restless- 
ness, or  in  defective  heat.  If  no  such  indications  are  observed,  the  patient  may 
gradually  return  to  his  ordinary  manner  of  living,  cleared  of  whatever  was  im- 
prudent in  it,  and  modified  according  to  the  difl^erent  habits  to  which  his  wound  may 
compel  him.  At  any  time  after  a  wound,  opium  may  be  given  in  any  quantity 
necessary  for  sleep  ;  plastic  operations  on  the  perinseum,  after  which  it  is  often 
advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  constipated  for  ten  or  more  days  with  opium,  show  that, 
even  in  this  constant  and  lai-ge  use,  it  does  not  interfere  with  healing,  or  with  any 
of  the  ordinary  favourable  sequences  of  wounds.  And  the  same  cases,  as  well  as 
many  others,  will  show  that  the  quietude  of  the  bowels,  which  so  generally  exists  for 
three  or  four  days  after  an  operation,  or  any  large  wound,  need  not  be  disturbed 
with  medicine.  Unless  there  be  some  evident  discomfort  from  constipation,  a 
^  See  the  essay  on  the  Treatme.vt  qv  Operations. 
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wounded  patient  is  best  without  aperients  :  the  bowels  will  act  spontaneously  in  due 
time. 

Treatment  in  convalescence. — Through  the  period  of  convalescence  after  wounds, 
patients  tliat  have  been  healthy  will  commonly  need  no  medical  treatment.  If  they 
can  move  about  in  the  air,  they  may  be  on  full  diet,  or  on  such  diet  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  ;  but,  if  they  be  confined  in  bed,  or  even  in  the  house,  they  are 
apt  to  be  over-fed,  and  should  be  supplied  more  sparingly.  Especially  this  is  true 
of  such  as  have  requii'ed  large  quantities  of  stimulants  in  any  of  tlie  complications 
of  the  wound  or  of  its  consequences.  Such  stimulants  as  may  have  helped  to  cure 
these  complications  will  only  hinder  convalescence  and  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  period  of  convalescence  is  one  in  which  erysipelas  and  such  mischiefs  become 
daily  less  probable ;  but  scurvy,  gangrene,  and  the  consequences  of  syphilis,  struma, 
and  other  constitutional  affections  in  those  who  are  liable  to  them,  may  appear  in 
any  part  of  it.  The  wound  must  therefore  be  watched  for  these,  if  there  be  any 
reason  to  expect  them,  and  appropriate  treatment  be  promptly  resorted  to.  In  like 
manner,  the  defective  powers  of  old  age  ai-e  often  more  manifested  in  the  later  than 
in  the  eai'lier  periods  of  the  healing  of  wounds.  In  the  old,  the  healing  process 
flags  in  its  last  stages,  and  is  apt  to  need  for  its  completion  ample  stimulants,  both 
general  and  local.  In  the  very  old,  the  last  remnant  of  the  vital  force  is,  as  one  may 
say,  sometimes  exhausted  in  the  repair  of  a  large  wound. 

Having  thus  included  in  the  pathology  of  simple  incised  wounds  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  wounds  in  general,  it  may  sufiice  if  the  account  of  the  other  vaiieties  of 
wounds  include  only  such  things  as  are,  severally,  peculiar  to  them, 

Punctihred  loounds  vary  in  their  importance  according,  not  only  to  their  depth  and 
the  structures  penetrated,  but  to  the  instruments  inflicting  them.  If  made  with 
small  sharp-pointed  instruments,  such  as  needles  and  trocai^s,  they  are  rarely  serious, 
and  usually  heal  by  immediate  or  adhesive  union,  unless  they  involve  blood-vessels, 
or  are  inflicted  on  unhealthy  persons  or  diseased  structures.  They  are  more  serious 
if  made  wdth  bayonets,  daggers,  and  the  like  ;  and  yet  more  so,  if  made  with  blunt- 
pointed  instruments,  such  as  nails,  forks,  teeth,  &c.  ;  for  by  these  the  injured  parts 
are  not  so  divided  as  that  they  may  I'etract,  but  are  pressed  aside,  with  much  bruis- 
ing, and  can  close  again  as  soon  as  the  instrument  is  withdrawn.  Uerein  lie  the 
chief  peculiarity  and  danger  of  punctured  wounds  ;  because  whether  blood  or  other 
fluids  be  extravasated  into  them,  they  do  not  afford  sufl&cient  facility  for  escape. 
The  retained  fluids  decomposing,  or  by  their  mere  pressure,  irritate  the  adjacent 
structures,  and  are  increased  by  the  products  of  active  inflammation.  Hence  may 
ensue  deep  and  confined  suppuration,  and  extensive  separation  of  the  tissues  :  mis- 
chiefs which  are  more  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  punctvired  wound  extends 
through  tough  fasciae,  such  as  the  palmar  or  the  plantar,  or  through  muscles  into 
looser  subjacent  structures. 

The  contrast  between  these  worst  punctured  wounds  and  the  subcutaneous  wounds 
which  are  made  in  su.rgery,  and  which  are  so  rarely  followed  by  any  serious  conse- 
quences, indicates  that  the  chief  source  of  the  evils  of  the  former  is  in  the  bruising 
and  tearing  of  the  injured  parts  rather  than  in  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  wound. 
If  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  bj'^  a  perfectly  clean  instrument,  and  if  no  foreign 
body  has  been  carried  into  the  interior,  the  treatment  may  be  copied  from  that  of 
the  subcutaneous.  Air  and  blood  and  exudation  should  be  pressed  out,  a  pad  should  be 
placed  on  the  outer  wound,  the  deeper  part  should  be  moderately  and  uniformly  com- 
pressed, and  the  part  should  be  kept  at  rest.  If  no  pain  or  swelling  should  ensue, 
the  dressings  may  be  left  till  the  healing  is  complete,  but  in  case  of  pain  ensuing 
after  that  first  caused  by  the  wound  had  ceased,  they  should  be  removed.  This  pain 
will,  probably,  be  found  due  to  inflamnfiation  of  the  deeper  pg,rt  of  the  wound  ;  and 
the  probabiUty  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  wound, 
and  the  more  of  oedema  or  general  swelling  that  is  present. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  thus  ensuing,  the  oiifice  if  it  be  closed  must  be  reopened, 
and  in  some  cases  widened,  to  permit  the  escape  of  fluid.    1\\  any  case  when  suppura- 
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tion  has  ensued,  if  the  original  jDuncture  be  not  sufficient  for  the  exit  of  discharge,  it 
must  be  enlarged,  or  other  openings  must  be  made  in  dependent  suitable  places. 

Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  punctured  wounds  are  those  produced  by  sharp  teeth, 
probably  because  of  the  force  with  which,  as  the  teeth  tend  to  meet,  they  crush  the 
intervening  parts.  Of  these,  it  is  best  not  to  attempt  the  union ;  they  should  be 
treated  as  contused  wounds  of  the  worst  kind,  and  a  strictly  antiseptic  plan  gives  the 
best  result. 

Contused  tvounds  are  those  which,  being  usually  produced  by  blunt  instruments 
quickly  moved,  are  attended  with  evident  bruising  in  the  wounded  parts.  (Gunshot 
wounds,  which  are  of  this  class,  are  described  elsewhere.)  They  are  generally  rough- 
edged  and  irregular  (the  less  so  the  more  swiftly  the  instrument  has  moved),  and 
commonly  they  gape  less  and  bleed  less  than  incised  wounds  of  the  same  extent. 
Yevj  commonly,  also,  they  are  attended  with  separation  of  the  parts,  especially  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  both  near  and  far  from  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  contused  wounds  it  is  always  a  first  question  whether  it  be 
advisable  to  attempt  their  healing  by  iramediatc  or  adhesive  union.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given,  for  the  decision  must  depend  on  conditions  peculiar  to  each  case  ; 
yet  it  may  be  said  that,  when  union  is  attempted,  cases  veiy  often  turn  out  much 
better  than  appeared  likely,  and  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  so  seldom  does  harm, 
that  it  had  better  be  made  unless  it  is  quite  evidently  hopeless. 

For  the  union  of  contused  wounds,  the  same  rules  may  be  followed  as  for  the 
incised ;  but  they  especially  need  careful  cleaning,  removal  of  clots,  and  soft  warm 
covering.  There  is  no  good  objection  to  the  employment  of  sutures,  when  the  shape 
and  extent  of  the  wound  do  not  render  them  unsuitable ;  and  the  general  plan  of 
dressing  may  h?  the  same  as  for  incised  wounds,  but  with  more  watching  for  the 
supervention  of  deep  inflammation  or  of  sloughing.  The  former  may  be  treated  as 
when  it  occurs  after  punctured  wounds ;  the  latter  may  almost  always  be  regarded 
as  due  not  to  mere  severity  of  inflammation,  but  to  the  violence  of  the  injury,  or  the 
defective  power  of  the  patient,  or  to  both  combined.  These  are,  indeed,  so  usually 
the  causes  of  sloughing  after  contused  wounds,  that  it  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  advis- 
able to  i-educe  the  circulation  of  a  part  thus  injured,  with  either  cold  or  abstraction 
of  blood. 

When  the  union  of  a  contused  wound  is  not  to  be  attempted,  the  part  should  be 
kept  at  rest,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at  its  natural  temperature.  For  the  latter 
purpose  and  for  protection  an  excellent  dressing  is  lint,  or  cotton  wool,  thoroughly 
soaked  in  olive-oil,  and  completely  fitted  to  the  part.  Dry  cotton-wool  may  be 
applied  over  this,  or  oiled  silk.  Water-dressing  may  be  similarly  applied,  or  warm 
poultices:  but  they  are  generally  less  comfortable,  and  have  the  disadvantage  of 
needing  more  frequent  change.  Irrigation  is,  in  some  cases,  very  soothing,  especi- 
ally in  ragged  wounds  of  the  extremities,  but  it  should  be  with  tepid  water. 

The  methods  of  the  dressing,  after  the  fii'st,  may  be  in  nearly  every  respect  the 
same  as  for  incised  wounds. 

In  the  case  of  contused  wounds  about  the  face  or  other  parts  in  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  avoid  large  scars,  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  cut  off  rough  or  uneven  edges, 
or  such  as  are  likely  to  slough,  and  sometimes  to  dissect-up  flaps  of  skin,  so  as  to 
bring  together  clean  cut  edges  which  may  be  very  closely  united.  But  the  practice 
had  better  be  regarded  as  only  exceptional,  for  the  pai-ts  in  which  small  scars  are 
desirable  are  just  those  that  rarely  slough  extensively  even  when  much  contused. 

Lacerated  wounds,  made  by  rending  or  tearing,  rather  than  by  cutting  or 
breaking,  of  parts,  are  usually  distinguished  by  irregularity,  little  or  no  bleeding, 
and  comparatively  little  pain.  The  first  character  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the 
different  elasticities  of  the  structures  torn  through,  j)ermitting  some  to  be  much 
more  stretched  than  others  before  they  give  way  ;  and  the  second  to  the  blood-vessels 
being  pulled  out  before  they  are  torn  aci'oss,  so  that  they  are  enabled  freely  and  fully 
to  contract  and  close  their  canals. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  contused  wounds  might  be  repeated  for 
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the  lacerated.  The  chances  of  union  are  not  less ;  the  most  fi^equeut  causes  of  its 
failure  ai-e  the  same,  and  similarly  to  be  guarded  against. 

Poisoned  tcounds  owe  their  peculiarities  so  entirely  to  the  substance  by  the  in- 
sertion of  which  they  are  complicated,  that  they  will  be  best  considered  with  the 
general  pathology  of  Animal  Poisons. 

Suhctdaneous  loounds  deserve  study  as  a  class  distinct  fi'om  all  otliers,  not  only 
because  of  their  special  value  in  surgery,  but  because  their  consequences  are,  in 
many  respects,  diflerent  from  those  of  open  wounds  of  the  same  pai'ts.  They  are  ex- 
emplified in  the  wounds  of  tenotomy,  and  other  subcutaneous  operations,  in  which, 
through  small  punctures  of  the  skin,  some  deeply-seated  parts  are  more  largely  di- 
vided. Such  divisions  may  be  made  by  simple  cuts ;  but,  like  the  open  wounds,  the 
subcutaneous  may  also  be  contu.sed  or  lacerated,  as  in  those  accidents  in  which, 
through  a  small  external  opening,  a  tendon  is  pulled  out  of  its  muscle. 

Subcutaneous  wounds,  even  of  great  extent,  commonly  heal  with  scarcely  any 
signs  of  inflammation,  and  without  suppuration  or  traumatic  fever. 

This  healing  of  suhcutaneotis  wounds  may  be  by  immediate,  or  by  mediate, 
imion.  If  the  parts  after  division  do  not  retract,  or  are  placed  and  kept  in  contact, 
they  simply  reunite.  The  process  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  immediate  union  of 
open  wounds  ;  one  description  may  suffice  for  both.  But  when  the  parts  are  drawn 
asunder,  by  their  own  or  other  forces,  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  reptir- 
ative  material  which  is  gi-adually  organised  into  continuity,  and  more  or  less  of 
likeness  with  them. 

The  reparative  material,  which  takes  a  similar  office,  in  the  healing  of  subcu- 
taneous wounds  with  separation  of  parts,  to  that  which  the  material  for  granulations 
takes  in  similar  open  wounds,  is  not  similarly  developed.  At  first  it  appears  as  a 
soft,  moist,  greyish  substance,  with  a  slight  ruddy  tinge.  As  the  healing  makes 
progress,  this  reparative  material  becomes  firmer,  tougher  and  greyer,  and  more 
defined  from  the  surrounding  parts. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  reparative  material,  the  tissues  about 
it  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  the  injury.  Their  blood-vessels  regain  their  normal 
size,  the  fluids  and  products  capable  of  absorption  are  cleared  away,  and  the  several 
structures  regain  their  natural  mobility.^ 

The  mediate  healing  of  subcutaneous  wounds  of  soft  parts  other  than  tendons  may 
be  assumed,  but  is  not  known,  to  be  effected  in  the  same  manner.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  after  all  subcutaneous  wounds,  the  healing,  if  it  be  not  disturbed  by 
some  accident  or  disease,  is  achieved  without  the  help  of  any  inflammatory  process, 
and  that  the  materials  of  repair  are  not  usually  developed  through  cell-structures  like 
those  of  granulations. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  wounds  may  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  only 
principles  of  treatment  are,  to  give  the  wounded  parts  such  a  position  as  may  be 
comfortably  maintained  and  permit  the  least  retraction;  to  close  the  external  open- 
ing with  a  small  pad  or  other  simple  application ;  and  with  a  bandage,  or  any  simple 
means,  to  keep  the  parts  for  a  few  days  at  rest.  Thus  treated,  subcutaneous  wounds 
will  seldom  fail  to  show  the  contrast  between  themselves  and  open  wounds  in  the 
quietude  and  completeness  of  their  healing ;  a  contrast  which  appears  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  one  being  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  other  excluded 
from  it. 

Complications  of  lOOunds. — Of  these,  some  are  local,  others  general  or  constitu- 
tional :  among  the  former  the  chief  are,  bleeding,  i.e.  more  than  ordinary  bleeding, 
excessive  pain,  morbid  muscular  movements,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies ; 
among  the  latter,  defect  or  excess  of  reaction,  traumatic  delirium,  fever,  erysipelas, 
pysemia,  &c. 

Bleeding,  or  hcemorrhage,  as  a  complication  of  wounds,  may  be  in  excess  either  at 

^  The  above  description  of  the  repair  of  divided  tendons  is  taken  from  my  observation  of 
the  process  in  rabbits.  Mr.  W.  Adams  has  proved,  by  a  valuable  series  of  cases,  that  the 
process  is  in  nearly  everv  particular  the  same  in  mau.  On  tJie  lieixn-atlve  Process  in  Human 
Tendons,  1860.     [J.  P.j" 
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and  continuously  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  or,  after  ceasing,  it  may  be  at  any 
time  renewed.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  primary,  or  immediate 
haemorrhage :  in  the  latter,  as  secondary.  But  among  secondary  haemorrhages,  it  is 
advisable  to  distinguish  those  which  occur  within  a  day  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  two  days) 
after  the  wound,  from  those  which  occur  later.  The  former  should  be  called  '  re- 
curring ; '  the  latter  may  be  especially  called  '  secondaiy.' 

Neaiiy  the  whole  of  the  surgery  of  htemorrhages  in  connection  with  wounds  is 
included  in  other  essays  (see  Hemorrhage,  and  Injuries  of  Arteries  and  Veins). 
Here,  only  the  most  general  facts  connected  with  it  will  be  stated. 

The  phenomena  of  primary  hjemorrhage  have  been  already  described  (p.  296). 
Recurring  haemorrhage  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  patient,  recovering 
from  faintness  or  the  shock  of  an  injury,  regains  that  force  of  the  circulation,  of 
which  the  decrease  had  favoured  the  cessation  of  the  primary  bleeding.  It  appears 
to  be  more  frequent  during  the  process  of  reaction  than  when  reaction  is  completely 
eatablished.  It  may  be  due  to  the  slipping  of  an  ill-applied  ligature ;  but  is  more 
commonly  to  be  referred  to  the  relaxation  of  contracted  vessels,  or  the  removal  of 
.  clots  which  were  sufficient  to  close  vessels  when  the  circulation  was  feeble,  or  to  the 
too  early  use  of  stimulants  after  wounds.  And  there  are  certain  wounds  in  which 
recurring  hsemorrhage  is  peculiarly  apt  to  happen  •  those,  namely,  which  are  deep 
and  narrow,  and  whose  sides  are  ill  supported  {e.g.  wounds  of  lithotomy  and  those 
through  the  mammary  gland),  and  those  in  which  vessels  in  and  near  fibrous  and 
bony  structures  are  divided  {e.g.  in  amputation  at  joints);  those  also  in  the  penis, 
the  tongue,  and  the  groins. 

What  has  been  said  may  indicate  the  cases  in  which  more  than  usual  precautions 
against  recurring  haemorrhage  should  be  taken.  If  there  be  much  reason  to  expect 
it,  even  though  all  care  may  have  been  taken  to  close  every  open  vessel,  the  wound 
should  not  be  closed  till  the  patient's  circulation  has  in  some  measure  recovered, 
unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  so  put  up  as  to  be  in  every  part  well  supported  or  com- 
pressed. If  not  closed,  the  wound  had  better  be  left  free  to  the  air ;  if  closed,  it 
should  be  kept  cold  or  cool,  and  only  allowed  to  regain  its  heat  slowly.  In  any  case, 
if  the  haemorrhage  would  be  quickly  dangerous,  the  wound  should  be  watched  con- 
stantly. If  it  be  so  closed  that  the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it,  the  best  signs  of 
recurring  haemorrhage  will  be  swelling  of  the  parts  about  the  wound,  considei-able 
and  inci-easing  pain,  and,  if  the  bloodshed  be  large,  increasing  feebleness  of  pulse, 
pallor,  restlessness,  coldness  and  dampness  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  patient  himself 
is  not  usually  conscious.  Symptoms  such  as  these  are  more  characteristic  of  a 
recurring  haemorrhage  needing  interference  than  is  a  single  small  or  moderate  escape 
of  blood  from  a  wound :  for  this  commonly  happens  after  amputations,  as  if  in  the 
swelling  of  the  parts  about  the  wound  the  blood  that  collected  in  it  during  and 
shortly  after  the  dressing  were  emptied  out. 

For  the  treatment  of  recurring  haemorrhage,  if  it  be  to  a  small  extent,  it  may 
suffice  to  put  the  wounded  part  in  an  elevated  posture,  and  apply  cold,  with  ice  or 
cold  irrigation,  over  the  wound,  and  compress  the  supplying  artery.  These  may 
avert  the  necessity  of  opening  the  wound,  if  it  have  been  closed  ;  and  are  very  likely 
to  do  so  if,  as  often  happens,  the  bleeding  be  from  some  re-opened  cutaneous  vessel. 
But  if  they  fail,  and  the  bleeding  be  deep,  the  wound  should  be  opened,  and  cleared 
of  all  its  clot ;  for,  even  though  the  bleeding  be  not  profuse,  it  will  spoil  the  healing 
process.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is  opened,  the  bleeding  is  not  unlikely  to  cease.  If 
it  does  so,  and  no  bleeding  vessels  can  be  seen,  the  wound  should  be  left  open  to 
granulate,  or  at  least  till  it  become  glazed,  when,  if  reaction  be  complete  and  the 
speedy  union  of  the  wound  be  very  desirable,  it  may  be  again  closed.  If,  when  the 
clots  are  removed,  bleeding  vessels  large  enough  for  ligature  or  other  means  of 
closure,  are  seen,  they  must  be  secured  ;  and  the  wound  may  be  closed  again.  If 
the  bleeding  be  from  many  vessels  too  small  for  ligatures,  the  wound  should  be  left 
open  to  the  air ;  or  if  the  air  have  not  free  access,  it  should  according  to  its  shape  be 
filled  or  plugged  with  lint,  antiseptic  if  possible,  made  to  press  firmly  on  its  bleeding 
surfaces.     In  same  cases   (but   they  admit  of  no  general  description)  haemostatics 
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are  necessary,  of  which  the  best  are  alum,  the  perchloride  of  iron,  and  the  actual 
cautery. 

The  danger  of  recurring  haemorrhage  is  generally  past  when  reaction  is  completely 
established  ;  but  when  such  a  haemorrhage  has  much  reduced  the  force  of  a  patient's 
circulation,  there  is  danger  of  its  again  recurring  when  reaction  is  again  in  pi-ogress. 
The  same  precautions,  therefore,  are  necessary  against  the  repetition,  as  against  the 
first  event,  of  a  recurring  haemorrhage ;  and  some  of  the  same  measures  must  be 
adopted  for  its  remedy. 

The  later  hcemon-hages,  for  which  the  name  of  secondary  hsemorrhage  should  be 
reserved,  are  with  very  few  exceptions  due  to  morbid  processes  in  the  lai-ge  vessels 
involved  in  the  wound  or  its  consequences.  A  ligature  may  be  accidentally  separated 
too  early ;  or  with  over-feeding,  the  small  vessels  of  the  wound  or  its  granulations 
may  be  over-filled  and  give  way  with  considerable  bleeding  ;  or  bleeding  may  occur 
through  scurvy  or  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  second- 
ary haemorrhages  from  wounds  may  be  always  referred  to  sloughing  or  ulceration  of 
the  walls  of  arteries,  or,  much  more  rarely,  of  veins.  So  long  as  a  wound  is  in  good 
progress  of  healing,  in  whatever  stage,  secondary  hsemorrhage  is  a  most  improbable 
event  :  its  probability  is  the  greater  in  the  same  pi-oportion  as  the  wound  and  the 
immediately  adjacent  parts  are  prone  to  sloughing,  or  to  ulceration  which  may 
involve  the  blood-vessels,  or  to  morbid  infiltration  and  consolidation  of  the  tissues. 
In  short,  the  blood-vessels  are  i-eady  to  pai-take  in  any  of  the  morbid  processes  which 
may  occur  at  a  wound,  and  through  many  of  these  are  in  danger  of  givmg  issue  to 
the  blood. 

Thus  all  that  relates  to  secondary  hsemorrhage  as  a  complication  of  wounds 
will  be  more  naturally  considered  with  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  artei'ies  and 
veins,  and  in  the  general  pathology  of  hsemorrhage,  to  which  separate  essays  are 
devoted. 

Pain,  as  a  complication  of  wounds,  varies  greatly  in  both  kind  and  impoi-t.  In 
some  instances  it  appears  only  as  an  exaggeration  of  the  oi-dinary  pain  of  wounds, 
severe  and  abiding  long,  through  personal  sensibility  and  so-called  nervousness.  This, 
which  is  usually  continuous  with  the  immediate  pain  of  the  wound,  or  commences 
not  more  than  an  hour  or  two  after  it,  may  be  remedied  by  full  doses  of  opium.  In 
some  cases,  a  wound  is  a  beginning  of  long-continuing  neuralgia  in  or  near  the 
injured  part ;  and  such  cases  commonly  resist  all  treatment,  even  that  which, 
considering  theii-  local  cause,  might  be  thought  a  sure  remedy,  namely,  division  of 
the  nerve  supplying  the  part.  In  some,  again,  a  long-abiding  pain  seems  due  to  the 
partial  division  of  a  nerve,  and  may  be  cured  by  enlarging  the  wound  sufiicien'ly  to 
complete  the  division.  The  same  proceeding  sufiices  for  another  occasional  source  of 
unusual  pain  after  wounds,  namely,  the  confinement  of  swelling  parts  under  dense 
fascise.  Of  course,  if  wounds  become  intensely  inflamed,  or  if  sloughing  or  deep 
suppuration  take  place,  or  if  foreign  bodies  irritate  them,  they  ai'e  generally  morbidly 
painful ;  so  they  are  when  bandages  are  ill-applied,  or  sutures  are  too  tight,  or  the 
injured  part  is  put  in  a  wrong  postui-e.  But  the  pathology  of  these  cases  is  clear, 
and  they  are  enumerated  only  because,  when  pain  ensues  as  a  complication  of  a 
wound,  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  all  the  conditions  on  which  it  may  depend, 
especially  those  last  enumerated,  which,  in  the  case  of  recent  wounds,  are  the 
simplest  and  most  frequent  causes  of  excessive  pain.  (On  painful  scars,  see  p. 
313.) 

Spasmodic  muscular  m,ovements  are  not  frequent  complications  of  any  wounds, 
except  those  of  amputations.  In  these  cases,  '  jumpings'  of  the  limb  or  stump  are 
often  among  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  Similar  movements  often  occur  after 
resections  ;  but  generally  the  stillness  of  muscles  involved  in  wounds  is  more  re- 
markable than  their  morbid  activity.  [Tetanus  is  not  considei-ed  here ;  a  separate 
essay  treats  of  it.] 

Theee  spasmodic  movements,  like  those  which  occur  in  severe  diseases  of  joints, 
especially  of  the  hip  and  knee,  are  most  frequent  during  sleep.  Commonly,  as  the  patient 
falls  asleep,  and  the  influence  of  the  will  on  the  muscles  ceases,  he  is  awakened  with 
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a  painful  start  of  the  stump  or  other  wounded  part ;  and  the  pain  remains  till  the 
miiscles  are  again  at  rest.  Or,  at  any  time,  uncontrollable  quiverings  or  tremblin^^s 
of  the  muscles  ensue,  and  soon  lead  to  painful  spasms  of  them. 

Different  patients  suffer  very  variously  from  these  spasms  ;  but  few  escape  them 
after  amputations.  The  remedy  may  usually  be  found  in  cai-eful  posture  and  rest 
for  the  wounded  part.  As  the  similar  spasms  attending  diseased  joints  are  usually 
cured  by  perfect  rest  in  splints,  so  are  those  of  stumps  and  of  resected  limbs.  What- 
ever means,  whether  splints  or  others,  may  be  best  suited  for  each  case,  must  there- 
fore be  employed ;  and  they  may  be  assisted  with  opium. 

Foreign  bodies  may  variously  complicate  wounds,  according  to  their  material, 
size,  and  other  properties.  In  general,  metallic  bodies  and  others  that  are  hardest 
least  porous,  and  least  ready  to  decompose,  do  the  least  harm.  The  instances  are 
numerous  in  which  pieces  of  these  substances  have  remained  embedded  in  the  tissues 
for  many  years  after  wounds,  whose  healing  they  seem  not  to  have  hindered.  The 
probability  of  a  foreign  body  thus  remaining  is  the  greater  the  less  the  wound  that 
it  has  made  is  exposed  to  the  extei-nal  air,  and  the  less  the  suppuration  which 
it  excites.  Organic  substances,  on  the  other  hand,  and  those  that  are  porous  and 
easily  decompose,  rarely  fail  to  hinder  the  healing  of  wounds  in  which  they  lie,  or 
to  give  rise  to  later  troubles  if  wounds  have  healed  over  them. 

The  consequences  of  a  foreign  body  being  lodged  in  a  wound  are  generally  not 
evident  in  the  early  stages  of  healing,  unless  it  be  in  contact  with  some  very  sensitive 
or  irritable  structure,  the  excitement  of  which  may  attract  attention.  The  effects  of 
a  piece  of  metal  in  the  cornea,  or  of  a  shot  within  the  eyeball,  are  painfully  evident ; 
but  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  immediate  effects  of  foreign  bodies  in  less  sensitive 
parts.  Over  these,  it  is  common  for  wounds  to  heal  completely,  or,  failing  this, 
to  remain  only  as  sinuses  constantly  discharging,  or  frequently  closing  and  re- 
opening. 

If  a  wound  have  healed,  the  pressure  of  a  shut-in  foreign  body  may  be  suspected 
when  there  is  abiding  pain,  or  tenderness,  at  some  one  spot,  with  occasional  attacks 
of  inflammation  in  or  near  it ;  and  still  more  when  a  circumscribed  hardness  is  felt 
at  the  spot,  and  the  patient  feels  such  pricking  or  cutting  as  the  movements  of  the  foreign 
body  might  produce.^  On  such  suspicion  it  is  often  jaroper  to  cut  into  the  suspected 
place  and  remove  whatever  irritates  it  :  but  whoever  does  so  in  many  cases,  will  be 
disappointed  in  some ;  for  all  these  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  may  be 
exactly  imitated  by  a  painful  induration  of  some  deep  portion  of  a  scar.  The  chances 
of  such  disappointment  will  suggest  caution  in  cutting  for  foreign  bodies,  even  when 
patients  are  confident  of  their  presence  ;  but  the  risk  must  be  often  incurred,  and  it 
may  be  so  the  more  readily,  because  the  cutting  will  not  unfrequently  cure  the  pain- 
fvilness  of  the  deceptive  induration. 

If  a  foreign  body,  thus  enclosed  by  a  healed  wound,  be  left  in  its  place,  it  may 
become  closely  surrounded  by  healthy  or  indurated  tissue,  and  cease  to  give  trouble. 
This  is  most  likely  to  happen  if  it  be  a  metallic  body ;  especially  if  it  be  of  iron  or 
silver,  and  not  very  sharp.  If  it  be  very  sharp  (as  a  needle),  it  may  '  travel,'  being 
moved  by  the  pi-essure  of  the  pai'ts  adjacent  to  it,  or  by  its  own  weight.  It  may 
thus  traverse  considerable  distances  and  important  parts  without  damage ;  but  the 
cases  are  not  few  in  which  such  foreign  bodies,  penetrating  joints,  or  blood-vessels,  or 
other  considerable  structures,  have  caused  serious  mischiefs  even  very  long  after  they 
first  entered  the  body.  All  these  cases  corroborate  the  genei-al  principle  of  practice, 
that  a  foreign  body  should  not  be  left,  even  under  a  healed  wound,  unless  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  operation  for  its  removal  will  do  more  harm  than  is  likely  at  any 
time  to  result  from  leaving  it. 

The  repeated  inflammation  to  which  enclosed  foreign  bodies,  especially  those  of 
organic  structure,  often  give  rise,  usually  indicate  or  lead  to  suppuration,  and  the 
dischar'ge  of  the  foreign  body  with  the  pus.  This  termination  should  be  encouraged. 
As  soon  as  pus  is  evident,  it  should  be  let  out ;  any  assistance  should  be  given  which 

1  On  the  magnetic  indications  of  the  presence  of  iron  bodies  in  the  tissues,  see  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Bence  Jones,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Soc,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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may  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the  irritating  substance ;  and  what  remains 
should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  abscess. 

If  the  wound  do  not  heal  over  a  foreign  body,  there  seldom  remains  more  than  a  sinus 
leading  to  the  place  of  lodgment.  Such  a  sinus  (unless  it  lead  into  a  mucous  canal 
or  a  large  cavity)  is  almost  characteristic  of  this  complication  of  a  wound ;  and  not 
the  less  so  if  it  frequently  closes  at  the  surface,  and  then  re-opens  with  increased  dis- 
charge. Of  course,  the  other  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  foi'eign  body  may  exist 
together  with  the  sinus ;  and  it  may  be  within  reach  of  a  probe. 

The  removal  of  the  foreign  body,  in  the  quickest  and  most  convenient  manner,  is 
the  one  remedy  for  these  cases.  Slowly,  or  at  once  by  cutting,  the  sinus  must  be 
widened,  till  the  foreign  body  can  be  reached  and  exti-acted ;  or  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  it  cannot  be  found,  and  the  sinus  leads  to  an  irregular  track  or  deej)  cavity, 
this  should  be  freely  exposed,  and  filled  with  lint  or  some  such  substance,  and  healed 
from  the  bottom.  If  a  foreign  body  be  present,  it  is  almost  sure  to  appear  before 
this  healing  is  complete.^ 

The  defects  and  diseases  of  the  healing  process  and  of  scars  remain  now  to  be 
spoken  of. 

The  healing  process  may  be  simply  defective ;  failing  entirely,  or  making  very 
tardy  progress.  Thus,  after  a  plastic  operation,  there  is,  sometimes,  a  simple  failvire 
of  union  (the  parallel  of  the  non-union  of  a  fracture) ;  or,  when  a  wound  is  healing 
by  granulation,  its  surface  may  become  dry,  glazy,  pale,  brownish,  and  its  borders 
may  lose  their  proper  ruddiness  and  cease  to  contract. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  assign  the  cause  of  these  failures,  just  as  it  is  with 
some  ca,ses  of  tron-union  of  fractures.  They  are  ?een,  occasionally,  in  very  young 
childi'en,  e.g.  after  hare-lip  operations  •  more  frequently  they  occur  in  old  age  or  the 
simple  defects  of  health  which  are  most  like  it.  During  acute  disease,  the  healing  of 
wounds  is  commonly  suspended  or  much  retarded;  but  in  chronic  aifections,  even  in 
chronic  pysemia,  it  is  scarcely  interrupted ;  and  even  in  extreme  exhaustion,  as  after 
haemorrhage  or  long-continued  suppurations,  healing  may  be  perfect  in  both  rate  and 
method. 

The  general  treatment  of  such  merely  defective  healing  must  vary  according  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  local  treatment  must  generally  be  with 
stimulants,  among  which  the  Peruvian  balsam,  unguent  um  resinse,  and  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  are  the  best.  The  part  should  be  kept  dry  and  warm  ;  and  if  the  failure 
of  healing  have  occurred  in  a  wound  intended  for  immediate  or  adhesive  union,  the 
sutures  (unless  they  are  evidently  doing  harm)  should  not  be  removed  so  long  as  even 
the  smallest  hope  of  union  remains.  They  may  assist  in  the  union  by  the  third 
intention,  if  the  earlier  methods  fail. 

hi f  animation. — In  any  stage  of  healing,  acute  sthenic  inflammation  may  set  in, 
with  swelling  and  its  other  usual  signs.  But,  unless  it  be  provoked  by  some  evident 
local  irritation,  such  inflammation  becomes  less  probable  as  the  time  from  the  injury 
increases. 

A  more  frequent  form  of  acute  inflammation  afiecting  healing  wounds  and  the 
parts  near  them  is  that  of  a  low  type.  It  usually  commences  after  there  has  been  a 
clear  interval  of  recovery  from  the  first  irritation  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  longer  the 
■  interval,  the  more  nearly  cei'tain  it  is  that  an  inflammation  will  be  of  this  type.  Its 
effects  on  the  healing  process  appear  like  those  of  the  more  active  inflammation. 
Union  may  be  destroyed,  or  its  bond  weakened  by  degeneration  and  lengthened ;  or 
granulations  may  become  cedematous,  or  in  some  cases  shrunken ;  and  in  place  of 
pus,  thin  serous-looking  fluid  is  discharged ;  or,  new  cuticle  may  be  cast  off.  Com- 
monly, the  swelling  that  attends  this  form  of  inflammation  is  less  than  that  with  the 
sthenic  type ;  the  pain,  also,  is  less  ;  the  redness,  if  any  be  in  view,  is  duller  and 
more  dusky,  and  with  a  more  defined  border.  Generally,  too,  the  constitutional 
disturbance,  in  each  case,  cori'esponds  with  the  type  of  local  inflammation ;  in  the 

'  The  general  or  constitutional  complications  of  wounds  enumerated  at  p.  307  are  treated 
in- separate  articles;  see  Collapse,  Erysipelas,  Pyemia,  &c. 
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one  having  the  characters  of  acute  fever,  in  the  other  those  of  low  fever  or  of  mere 
want  of  power. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  distinguish  these  two  forms  of  inflammation  of  wounds 
or  wounded  parts,  because  of  the  different  treatment  which  they  severally  require. 
The  signs  enumerated  above  will  generally  suffice  ;  especially,  the  observance  of  the 
earlier  or  later  time  of  the  setting-in  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  best  indicated  by 
the  beginning  of  pain  and  the  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  the  I'ise  of  temperature.  If 
the  inflammation  be  active  and  sthenic,  and  perilous  to  the  part  affected  or  to  life, 
active  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  immediately  adopted,  and  should  include 
bleeding,  either  local  or  general,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the 
importance  of  the  seat  of  injury.  Moist  soft  applications  to  the  pai't  are  most 
suitable ;  and  if  the  heat  be  great,  ice,  or  cold  irrigation,  may  be  used  with  good 
effect.  In  the  opposite  type  of  inflammation,  the  remedies  must  be  of  an  opposite 
kind ;  wine  and  bark  are  the  best  among  them ;  and  for  local  applications,  warm 
poultices,  or  such  as  will  best  maintain  the  heat  and  pliancy  of  the  affected  part. 
Where  the  diagnosis  of  the  character  of  the  inflammation  is  sufl&ciently  doubtful  to 
justify  an  experimental  treatment,  it  is  best  to  give  wine  and  good  food,  and  watch 
their  effects  ;  for  inflammations  that  will  be  benefited  by  these  are  far  more  numei'ous 
than  those  of  the  opposite  type,  and  an  error  with  these  will  be  less  mischievous  than 
one  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Another  form  of  inflammation,  not  unfrequent  in  and  about  wounds  that  are  or 
should  be  healing,  is  more  chronic  than  either  of  these.  The  granvilations  (for  it  is 
not  observable  with  the  speedier  modes  of  healing)  become  pale,  firm,  cedematous  ; 
and  the  adjacent  structures  feel  lumpy,  heavy,  firm,  and  consolidated,  us  if  infiltrated 
with  half- organised  matter.  Such  a  state  occurs  oftenei-  in  the  healing  of  amputation- 
wounds,  and  excisions,  than  in  any  other  cases  :  and,  if  the  healing  be  not  far 
advanced,  may  be  dangerous  through  the  usually  coincident  softening  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  proper  textures  of  the  part,  and,  among  them,  of  the  arteries.  Less 
dangerously,  it  destroys  the  natural  mobility  of  parts,  and  is  associated  with  tardy  and 
insecure  healing. 

Chronic  inflammation,  such  as  this,  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  local  fault ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  generally  associated  with  any  evident  constitutional  error,  and  it 
usually  ceases  as  the  patient  recovers  power.  Its  effects  may  be  remedied  with 
stimulant  applications,  friction,  and  pressure. 

Morbid  states  of  granulations. — The  analogies  between  a  granulating  wound  and 
an  ulcer  are  so  many  and  close,  that,  as  may  well  be  expected,  all  the  varieties  of  the 
one  condition  ma}''  be  occasionally  found  in  the  other.  Thus,  as  ulcers,  so  granulat- 
ing wounds  may  be  irritable,  hsemorrhagic,  painful,  callous,  imitating  the  several 
characters  of  ulcers  indicated  by  these  names.  In  like  manner,  they  may  at  any 
time  become  affected  with  gangrene,  or  with  phagedsenic  or  sloughing  ulceration. 
But  the  pathology  of  these  states  is  identical  with  that  of  the  cases  in  which  they 
have  their  origin,  not  in  wounds,  but  in  diseases  or  in  other  accidents  ;  it  is  therefore 
referred  to  the  essays  on  Ulcees  and  Gangrene.  Moreover,  a  granulating  wound, 
especially  in  its  advanced  stages,  may  become  the  seat  of  a  specific  disease,  e.g.  of 
scrofula,  syphilis,  scurvy,  or  cancer,  and  may  assume  the  form  of  ulceration  or  other 
change  chai'acteristic  of  any  of  these  diseases  (see  Scrofula,  &c.).  Thus,  through 
its  whole  course,  a  wounded  part  appears  to  be  a  structure  in  which  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  blood  are  peculiarly  pi'one  to  manifest  or  localise  themselves.  If  measles 
or  some  other  exanthem  should  make  its  eruption  after  an  operation,  the  thickest  of 
the  eruption  will  be  at  and  about  the  wound ;  similarly,  the  general  malady  of 
erysipelas  may  have  its  local  manifestation  chiefly  or  only  at  a  wound ;  and  scrofula 
or  syphilis,  which  may  previously  have  been  latent,  i.e.  without  any  local  evidence  of 
their  existence,  may  find  at  a  wound  a  place  more  fit  for  their  manifestation  than 
any  sound  or  unhurt  structure.  When  healing  is  complete,  this  aptness  for  specific 
diseases  in  great  measure  ceases ;  for  numerous  as  are  the  diseases  of  scars,  few  of 
them  are  of  specific  kind,  and  it  is  probable  that  contusions  are  followed  much  more 
frequently  than  are  wounds  by  the  growth  of  tumours,  and  these  of  more  various  kind$. ' 
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Sucli  are  the  chief  defects  and  diseases  of  the  healing  process  ;  and  before  leaving 
the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  certain  causes  of  them,  often  unsuspected, 
but  for  which  it  is  advisable  to  look  in  any  case  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure. 
Some  of  these  causes  are  local,  namely,-  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  sloughs,  dead 
bone,  collections  of  pus,  hidden  blood-clots,  surrounding  scars ;  others  are  general, 
namely,  abiding  chronic  disease,  especially  of  the  kidneys  or  intestines,  mental 
agitation  or  depression,  bad  air,  especially  that  of  hospitals  long  lived  in,  bad  food, 
the  obscure  invalid  state  of  habitual  slight  intemperance. 

The  inorhid  conditions  of  scars  after  wounds  may  be  arranged  as  defective,  painful, 
excessive,  ulcerative,  cancerous. 

The  simplest  defect  of  a  scar  is  that  in  which  it  remains  thin,  weak,  vascular, 
moist,  easily  '  breaking  out,'  i.e.  cracking  and  yielding  so  as  to  expose  the  subjacent 
structures.  It  indicates  a  failure  or  incompleteness  in  the  last  stages  of  healing,  a 
deficient  development  of  cuticle,  and  too  little  contraction  of  the  graniilations  or  bond 
of  adhesion.  Such  scars  are  most  frequent  after  wounds  healed  by  granulations 
that  have  become  oedematous,  soft,  and  puffy,  whether  through  disease  or  through 
their  being  constricted  by  the  contracting  tissues  healing  round  them.  They  a.re, 
therefore,  most  fi-equent  after  wounds  that  heal  most  slowly,  and  in  weakly  patients. 
To  avoid  such  scars  is  one  of  the  uses  of  cauterising  exuberant  and  oedematous 
granulations  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  dressing  them  with 
solutions  of  those  or  other  astiingent  salts.  Scars  are  very  apt  to  be  cold ;  therefore, 
they  should  always  be  warmly  and  drily  covered.  And  often  this  care  of  them  must 
be  taken  for  many  months,  since  not  less  time  is  requisite  for  perfecting,  not  these 
defective  scars  alone,  but  those  which  foi'm  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 

Painful  scars  are  most  common  after  amputations,  and  have  been  often  described 
in  irritable  or  painful  stumps.  But  the  same  affection  may  occur  in  the  scar  of  any 
wound,  and  with  the  same  obscurity  of  cause.  In  some  stumps,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  the  pain  is  due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  ends  of  one  cr  more  of  the  divided 
nerves ;  not,  indeed,  to  the  formation  of  a  bulbous  swelling,  for  that  is  a  general 
occurrence  in  the  healing  of  nerves,  and  is  commonly  painless ;  but  to  the  morbid 
adhesion  of  the  nerves  to  the  end  of  the  bone,  or  to  the  skin,  so  that  they  are  kept 
in  constant  irritation  or  inflamed.  But  in  many  more  painful  stumps,  no  such  con- 
dition can  be  found,  and  they  can  only  be  called  neuralgic.  So  it  is  with  other  scars ; 
and  the  cause  of  the  pain  is  the  more  obscuie,  throvigh  its  commencing,  in  some  cases, 
a  long  time  (it  may  be  years)  after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  without  visible 
change  in  the  scar. 

When  it  is  likely  that  the  pain  of  a  scar,  in  a  stump  or  elsewhere,  depends  on 
adhesion  or  other  such  morbid  condition  of  the  nerves,  excision  of  part  of  the  nerve 
or  stretching  of  its  ti'unk  should  be  tried  as  a  promising  remedy.  In  some  cases  in 
which  a  particular  nerve  is  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  though  it  may  have  no 
apparent  morbid  structui'O  or  relations,  it  is  proper  to  stretch  or  remove  a  portion  of 
it.  But  when  these  measures  fail,  or  when  the  case  belongs  to  the  more  obscure  and 
severe  neuralgia,  there  remains  little  more  than  the  often  unsatisfactory  treatments 
of  the  neuralgic  affections  whose  cause  is  unknown,  such  as  those  with  large  doses  of 
quinine,  or  of  ammonia,  or  belladonna,  or  other  narcotics.  In  the  less  severe  cases, 
the  local  application  of  narcotics  is  commonly  sufficient. 

Excess  of  scar-formation  presents  various  forms,  if  it  be  studied  in  its  frequent 
combinations  with  their  indui-ations  and  degeneracies.  In  its  simplest  condition  it 
appears  only  as  a  thick  or  lumpy  scar,  which  projects  from  the  surface,  instead  of 
being  plane  or  depi-essed.  Such  a  scar  sometimes  follows  the  operation  for  hare-lip, 
and  here  shows  its  worst  quality,  in  that  it  is  unsightly,  and  apt  to  contract  long 
after  its  formation.  Similar  scars,  with  equal  inconveniences,  are  not  rare  after 
vertical  wounds  through  eyelids.  They  cannot  always  be  avoided;  for,  as  the  ex- 
cessive formation  of  scars  after  strumous  ulcers  indicates,  they  may  sometimes  be 
due  to  constitutional  defects  ;  but  the  hope  of  avoiding  them  when  their  deformity 
would  be  important  will  justify  the  most  scrupulous  means  for  obtaining  immediate 
union  of  the  wound.     When  they  are  formed,  the  best  method  of  reducing  them  is 
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the  repeated  application  of  stimulants  or  of  vesicants,  e.g.  by  painting  with  blistering 
fluid,  or  strong  solution  of  iodine.  The  lowly  organised  new  structures,  of  which  the 
scars  are  composed,  appear  to  be  destroyed  and  made  fit  for  absorption  by  the  in- 
flammation thus  excited. 

Scars  that  are  thus  thick  have  often  another  fault,  in  that  they  adhere  too  much 
and  too  long  to  the  adjacent  structures  :  they  fall  short  of  that  state  of  improvement 
in  which  there  is  a  gradual  loosening  of  the  tissue  which  at  first  unites  a  scar  to  the 
parts  beneath  or  near  it.  In  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  scar  which  follows  a 
deep  wound  through  many  structures  is  at  first  continuous  and  nearly  uniform 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  wound.  If  the  wound  have  extended  down  to  bone, 
and  the  bone  be  not  amply  covered  in  the  healing,  the  scar  will  be  depressed  to  the 
bone  and  so  remain ;  but  if  the  wound  have  involved  soft  parts  alone,  the  scar, 
tbottgh  it  may  be  at  first  depressed,  will  not  remain  so,  but  will  be  gradually  raised 
by  the  formation  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  beneath  it,  to  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing skin.  In  both  cases,  however,  it  is  a  part  of  the  normal  healing  process,  that 
the  scar  should  be  freed  from  its  adhesions  to  the  parts  beneath  or  about  it.  Thtis 
scars  that  at  first  adhered  to  bone,  gradually  acquire  freedom  of  sliding  on  it;  and 
in  those  after  lithotomy  it  becomes  at  last  difficult  to  distinguish  any  scar-tissue 
except  in  the  skin. 

The  persistence  and  excess  of  scar-tissue  existing  in  the  failure  of  this  loosening 
process  is  often  a  grave  inconvenience,  either  by  its  deformity,  or  by  rendering  the 
scars  liable  to  ulceration  after  injury  or  any  other  iiiterference  with  their  nutrition. 
It  is  difficult  to  remedy.  The  best  means  are,  friction,  shampooing,  steaming, 
and,  if  the  scar-tissue  be  very  abundant,  stimulants  or  vesication,  as  for  common 
thick  scars  that  are  not  adherent ;  but  all  must  be  used  very  gently  when  the  scar 
adheres  to  bone. 

Contraction  of  scars. — Another  instance  in  which  scars  show  excess,  if  not  of 
material,  yet  of  one  of  their  chief  properties  or  tendencies,  is  that  of  their  morbid  con- 
traction. It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  scars  of  deep  burns  than  in  those  of 
wounds  ;  but  may  occur  in  any,  and  especially  in  any  such  as  involve  strong  fasciae. 
In  some  cases,  the  scar  appears  only  to  contract ;  but  in  more,  it  becomes  very 
dense,  hard,  toughly  fibrous,  nodular,  and  lumpy ;  it  usually  adheres,  also,  very 
closely  to  the  structures  near  it.  The  force  of  the  contraction  is  enormous ;  enough 
to  depress  bone,  or  to  displace  parts  from  their  strongest  connections,  or  to  contract 
them  into  exti'eme  and  most  damaging  deformities. 

The  almost  certainty  of  some  contraction  of  the  scar  of  a  wound  healed  by  adhe- 
sion or  granulation,  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  excessive,  must  be  regarded 
in  every  surgical  wound  involving  parts  in  which  contraction  would  be  mischievous. 
The  length  of  a  wound  must  always  (if  possible)  be  in  that  direction  in  which  sub- 
sequent shortening  will  be  least  important ;  and  it  may  often  be  right  to  make  as 
careful  provision  against  contraction  of  scars,  as  against  the  effect  of  loss  of  substance, 
by  plastic  operations  or  by  lateral  or  other  incisions.  When,  as  in  accidental 
wounds,  no  provision  can  be  made,  the  healing  must  be  carefully  watched,  and,  if 
possible,  some  elongating  force  mtist  be  applied  in  the  direction  proper  to  counteract 
the  contraction.  Thus,  for  wounds  near  joints,  if  there  be  tendency  to  shortening 
of  the  scar,  it  must  be  slowly  overcome  by  splints,  with  screws ;  or,  better,  with 
elastic  bands  or  cords,  whose  tendency  to  recoil  after  being  stretched  may  exercise  a 
force  more  powerful  and  not  less  constant  than  that  of  the  scar.  And  the  long  time 
during  which  certain  scars  will  continue  to  contract  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
length  of  treatment  must  not  be  determined  by  weeks  or  months  ;  it  must  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  any  disposition  to  contract  exists.  Genei-ally,  the  elongation  may 
be  assisted  by  frequent  application  of  moist  heat,  or  by  shampooing,  or  other  means 
for  softening  and  causing  partial  absorption  of  the  scar-tissues. 

These  same  means  are  often  sufficient  for  the  deformities  produced  by  the  com- 
pleted contraction  of  scars.  The  special  modes  of  adapting  them  according  to  the 
seats  and  degrees  of  deformity  are  described  elsewhere  (Plastic  Surgery)  ;  the 
general  principles  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  that  scar- tissues  can  be  lengthened  only 
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very  slowly,  and  seem  rather  to  adapt  themselves  by  changes  of  nutrition  to  the 
external  forces  brought  to  bear  on  them  than  to  be  merely  stretched ;  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  in  however  long  a  time,  the  tendency  of  scars  is  to  soften 
down  to  a  greatei'  likeness  to  the  natural  parts  in  both  structure  and  relations  ;  that 
they  are  (as  it  is  said)  of  low  vital  power,  i.e.  apt  to  waste  or  ulcerate  quickly  under 
pressure,  friction,  or  irritation,  and  that  this  quality  may  be  often  made  good  use  of 
in  promoting  their  absorption. 

When  this  lengthening  of  contracted  stars  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  deformi- 
ties due  to  them  may  often  be  cured  by  plastic  operations.  The  chief  general  rules 
for  such  opei'ations  are  that,  if  the  scar  is  to  be  removed,  so  as  to  bring  healthy 
structures  together  for  union  in  its  place,  no  portion  whatever  of  its  substance 
should  be  left;  that  if  the  scar  or  part  of  it  is  to  be  included  in  any  flap  for  sliding 
or  transplanting,  all  the  borders  and  surfaces  of  such  flap  intended  for  union  should, 
if  possible,  be  of  healthy  structui-e,  and  not  themselves  parts  of  the  scar ;  that  flaps 
should  not  be  dependent  on  scar-tissues  for  their  supplies  of  blood;  and  that  scar- 
tissues  alone  should  not  be  used  for  the  formation  of  flaps,  or  relied  on  for  any  speedy 
or  sound  union. 

C keloid  scars. — The  most  excessive  growth  of  scars  is  that  in  which  they 
become  cheloid,  a  change  observed  most  frequently  in  scars  after  burns,  but  not 
after  them  alone. 

A  scar  may  become  cheloid  which  has  shown  nothing  abnormal  in  its  previous 
course.  After  being  completely  formed,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  great  time  there- 
after, it  may  begin  to  grow  up,  increasing  somewhat  in  all  its  dimensions,  but  chiefly 
in  depth,  and  thence  becoming  more  and  more  prominent.  Usvially,  it  keeps  a. 
well-defined,  gradually  rising,  rounded  border,  and  a  smooth,  level,  or  slightly  con- 
vex, or  sometimes  centrally  depressed,  surface.  Its  substance  is  always  tough  and 
firm,  and  becomes  more  so  as  it  grows  older.  At  first,  it  is  usually  more  vascular 
than  even  recent  healthy  scars,  and  has  a  florid  or  purple  tint ;  but,  gradually,  as  it 
becomes  harder,  so  it  also  becomes  paler,  and  at  length  is  only  slightly  pinkish,  or 
scarcely  more  coloured  than  the  healthy  skin. 

All  these  characters  of  cheloid  growths  following  wovmds  or  other  injuries  indicate 
that  thej  are  hypertrophied  or  overgrown  scars;  and  with  this  agree  their  shape 
and  interior  structure.  In  shape  they  are  like  the  scars  that  precede  them,  but  with 
coarser  outlines,  and,  if  the  scar  were  irregular,  with  an  exaggeration  of  its  pro- 
jections, or  of  its  extensions  into  the  surrounding  parts.  On  section,  they  present, 
to  the  naked  eye,  an  appearance  of  closely  and  irregularly  matted  bands  of  white  or 
greyish  fibi-es,  making  a  compact  substance,  lowly  vascular,  and  thinly  covered  with 
cuticle.  In  the  microscope,  they  show  fibrous  tissue,  which  (according  to  their  date) 
is  more  or  less  perfectly  developed,  but  seems  always  mingled  with  cell-structures 
in  progress  of  development,  or  ari'ested  and  degenerate  in  their  incomplete  forms. 

While  cheloid  growths  of  scars  are  increasing  and  vascular,  they  are  usually 
attended  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  irritation ;  but  in  their  later  states  they  are 
not  more  sensitive  than  common  scars.  After  a  long  period  of  growth,  they  gene 
rally  cease  to  enlarge,  and  rarely  surpass  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  by  moi-e  than 
half  an  inch  in  any  direction,  the  extent  of  the  scais  in  which  they  grow.  In  this 
they  differ  from  the  fibrous  growths  of  skin  that  nearly  resemble  them,  and  are  of 
apparently  spontaneous  origin.  They  may  even  decrease  after  a  long- continued 
growth ;  and  are  more  than  common  scars  liable  to  be  sore  and  to  ulcerate. 

In  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  wounds  and  scars,  cheloid  growths  are  very 
rare  :  and  there  is  no  certainty  respecting  the  conditions  in  which  they  arise.  Their 
occurrence  in  many  scars  in  the  same  patient,  and,  much  more,  their  repeated  forma- 
tion in  the  scars  of  wounds  made  for  their  removal,  prove  that  they  depend  on  some 
personal  or  constitutional  peculiarity ;  but  its  nature  is  wholly  unknow:n. 

When  a  cheloid  growth  is  recent  or  in  progress,  it  may  be  reduced  and  perhaps 
cured  by  active  irritation,  or  by  frequent  frictions  with  strong  ointments  of  the  iodide 
or  biniodide  of  mercury,  or  by  frequent  applications  of  vesicants.  But  against  a  per- 
fect cheloid  growth  all  such  means  are  of  little  or  no  avail.     It  may  be  cvit  out,  but 
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a  recurrence  in  the  scar  of  the  operation-wound  must  be  feared,  especially  if  the 
wound  cannot  be  very  closely  healed  by  immediate  or  adhesive  union.  However,  as 
recurrence  is  not  constant,  the  extirpation  of  cheloid  growths  may  sometimes  be  a 
proper  measure ;  remembeiing  only  that  if  recurrence  should  ensue  after  excision  of 
a  cheloid,  the  renewed  growth  will  be  larger  than  that  which  it  has  succeeded,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  wound  is  larger  than  that  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is 
made. 

A  singular  form  of  cheloid  growth  (as  it  seems  to  be)  sometimes  follows  the 
boring  of  the  lobules  of  the  ears  for  earrings.  A  round-oval  fibrous  lump  forms  in 
the  lobule,  greatly  enlarging  it,  and  enclosing  the  perforation.  It  may  be  so  defined 
as  to  look  like  a  fibrous  tumour  ;  but  is  usually  an  excessive  growth  of  the  scar-tissue, 
like  those  that  may  occur  in  the  scars  of  sutures.  The  remedy  is  excision  of  the 
lobule ;  and  it  may  need  repetition. 

Ulcerations  of  scars  are  r*^^.  infrequent  in  any  stage  of  their  existence.  A  common 
foi'm  occurs  in  recent  sears  o^  granulations.  While  they  are  yet  thin  and  soft,  round, 
shallow,  thin-edged  ulcei-s  form  in  them,  exposing  the  lately  covered  surface  of  the 
granulations,  as  if  only  by  the  removal  of  the  cuticle  that  covered  them.  Such 
ulcers  are  most  frequent  in  strumous  and  other  feeble  patients,  and  should  be  treated 
with  good  food,  and  stimulant  or  astringent  lotions,  and  with  fresh  air,  for  they  often 
seem  dependent  on  the  confinement  of  a  patient  to  a  sick  room  or  ward.  Older  scars, 
and  those  of  any  age,  may  be  attacked  with  any  form  of  specific  ulceration,  but  seem 
not  peculiarly  liable  thereto ;  or,  with  defective  health,  and  almost  trivial  injury, 
they  may  be  the  seats  of  common  ulceration.  Many  of  these  cases  prove  the  defec- 
tive power  of  maintenance  which  has  been  already  often  mentioned  as  a  character  of 
scars.  The  same  is  shown  in  their  I'cadiness  to  slough  after  severer  injuries  and 
exposure  to  intense  cold ;  and  by  the  necessity  of  using  active  stimulants  to  procure 
the  healing  of  many  of  the  ulceis  thus  foi-med.  Of  all  scars,  none  are  so  ready  to 
vilcerate  as  those  that  adhere  to  bones ;  and  the  ulceration  may  happen  twenty  or 
more  years  after  their  formation.  The  ulceration  of  scars  is  probably  connected  with 
some  rapid  degenei-ation  of  their  tissues  ;  but  what  this  is  is  uncertain,  except  that 
sometimes  a  calcareous  plate  may  be  found  in  the  scar  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer. 

Turnours  may  grow  in  scars ;  but  they  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  many  of 
the  natural  stiuctures,  unless  we  reckon  those  that  are  recurrent  and  seated  in  the 
scars  of  wounds  made  for  the  removal  of  their  predecessors.  Even  these,  however, 
are  usually  not  in,  but  near,  the  scars ;  and  indicate  the  aptness  of  the  place,  rather 
than  of  the  tissue,  where  they  grow. 

Cancer  is  more  frequent  in  scars ;  whether  as  recui-rent  after  the  removal  of 
scirrhous  cancers  (e.g.  in  the  breast),  or  as  piimary  epithelial  cancer.  The  epithelial 
cancers,  to  which,  under  the  name  of  warty  growths  on  scars,  attention  was  first 
di-awn  by  Mr.  Hawkins,'  may  appear  shortly  after  the  healing  of  a  wound  ;  but  they 
are  much  more  commonly  found  on  old  scars,  even  on  those  of  twenty  or  more  years' 
duration.  Especially,  they  occur  on  such  old  scars  as  have  fi-equently  been  seats  of 
irritation  or  violence,  and  on  such  as  are  large  and  coarsely  formed,  e.g.  after  burns, 
gunshot  wounds,  and  chronic  ulcers  over  bones. 

The  first  indication  of  a  scar  becoming  thiis  cancerous  is,  usually,  its  '  growing  up ; 
that  is,  it  becomes  elevated  and  more  or  less  warty.  The  change  may  proceed  no 
further,  for  warty  scars  may  be  found  that  are  not,  and  do  not  become,  cancerous  : 
and  enlargement  of  the  cutaneous  papillse  (the  essential  change  of  structure  in  warts) 
is  very  common  in  the  scars  and  adjacent  skin  after  chronic  ulcers.  Still,  when 
scars  become  warty,  and  especially  if  they  are  coarsely  warty,  with  vascular,  knotted, 
and  grouped  large  papillse  bare  of  cuticle  or  very  thinly  covered,  the  probability  is 
that  they  ai-e  already  cancei-ous,  and  that  the  enlai-ged  papillse  are  filled  with  the 
cells  and  other  structures  of  epithelial  cancer.  From  this  state  their  ordinary  pro- 
gress is  the  same  as  that  of  the  papillary  or  warty  epithelial  cancers  of  apparently 
spontaneous  origin  (Cancer).  They  ulcerate  at  and  from  their  centres  :  and  as  the 
ulceration  extends,  so  do  their  borders  and  bases,  invading  the  surrounding  skin  and 
^  Med.-Chir,  Tram.  vol.  xix.  p.  19. 
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the  subjacent  textures,  as  deeply  as  tliey  have  time  for.  At  a  late  period,  similar 
cancer  affects  the  lymphatics  in  relation  with  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  ;  and 
death  may  ensue. 

The  epithelial  cancer  of  scars  is  usually  of  slow  progress,  in  comparison  with  that 
affecting  the  natural  structvires,  the  average  duration  of  which  is  about  four  years. 
Especially,  it  is  slow  when,  as  is  most  frequent,  it  is  seated  on  the  lower  extremities. 
The  only  appropriate  treatment  is  complete  extermination  with  caustics  or  the  knife 
if  the  disease  be  in  soft  parts  alone,  or  amputation  far  from^  the  seat  of  disease  if 
these  means  are  likely  to  be  insuffioient,  or,  generally,  if  the  cancer  have  invaded 
bone.  Such  thorough  treatment  of  these  cases  is  certainly  often  sufficient  to  prolong 
life. 

James  Paget,  1870. 

John  Croft,  1882. 
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We  have  thought  it  right  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  description  of  this 
method  of  dressing  wounds,  partly  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
and  partly  to  avoid  repetition.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  Lister's 
essay  on  '  Amputation  '  contained  his  own  account  of  his  system.  We  have  the 
consent  of  that  author  to  bring  forward  this  abstract  description  of  the  system  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

This  plan  of  treatment  has  immortalised  its  originator  and  revolutionised  the 
practice  of  surgery  throughout  the  world.  In  introducing  it  we  may  conveniently 
lay  down  a  few  prefatory  axioms  or  '  dicta.' 

1.  liocal  inflammation  is  not  necessary  for  the  healing  of  wounds. 

2.  Putrefaction  in  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  wounds  is  a  cause  of  inflammation, 
and  is  hostile  to  the  union  or  repair  of  wounds. 

3.  Putrefaction  like  fermentation  does  not  occur  without  the  presence  of  animal 
or  vegetable  organisms  which  may  be  spoken  of  under  the  term  '  bacteria.' 

4.  The  micro-organisms  of  putrefaction  abound  in  the  atmosphere,  in  water,  and 
upon  solids. 

5.  These  media  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  carriers  of  the  bacteria  and  their 
germs. 

6.  These  organisms  are  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication  in  suitable  soil  and 
under  favourable  circumstances. 

7.  Wound-fluids  offer  a  fertile  soil  for  their  development. 

8.  Warmth  and  moisture  promote  their  growth  and  activity. 

9.  Oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  bacterial  life  (though  deadly 
to  the  vibrios  of  the  butyric  acid  fermentation). 

10.  Heat  kills  bacteria,  cold  numbs  them  and  suspends  their  vitality ;  carbolic 
acid  and  some  other  agents  kill  them,  or  retard  or  arrest  their  development. 

11.  Healthy  living  tissue  and  healthy  wound-secretions  possess  some  power  of 
resisting  the  influence  of  the  bacteria. 

12.  Micrococci  found  in  the  secretions  of  an  aseptic  wound  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  bacteria,  the  former  organisms  being  relatively  innocuous. 

13.  Perfect  antiseptic  treatment  of  a  wound  prevents  putrefaction  absolutely  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  natural  process  of  union  or  healing. 

14.  Aseptic  suppuration  may  occur  during  perfect  antiseptic  treatment. 

15.  Antiseptic  treatment  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  draining  and  sutur- 
ing wounds. 

16.  A  wound  healing  under  the  antiseptic  method  should  proceed  without  pain, 
redness,  heat,  or  swelling  of  an  inflammatory  character. 

17.  A  piece  of  tissue,  e.g.  skin,  killed  by  the  accident  or  in  consequence  of  an 
operation,  should  be  innocuous  under  antiseptic  treatment.  It  may  be  digested  by 
the  living  tissue  around  it. 
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18.  The  products  of  putrefaction  are  relatively  harmless  when  applied  to  a  sore 
covered  with  granulations,  but  act  very  differently  in  a  recent  wound,  where  they 
may  be,  as  Mr.  Lister  has  written,  helplessly  imbibed  into  the  circulation.  The 
inevitable  I'esults  of  their  absorption  are  local  inflammation  and  febrile  disturbance. 

19.  Wounds  may  be  immediately  closed  under  the  antiseptic  system  of  treat- 
ment. 

Putrefaction  in  wounds  may  be  avoided  without  excluding  the  air  by  dressing 
them  with  some  agent  capable  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  atmospheric 
organisms,  provided  that  it  does  not  act  with  too  much  violence  upon  the  human 
tissues. 

For  the  purposes  of  antiseptic  treatment,  volatility  of  the  germ-poison  is  an 
essential  requisite  in  order  that  the  atmosphere  round  the  dressings  may  be  deprived 
of  septic  energy,  so  that  no  harm  may  arise  from  its  introduction  into  the  wound, 
which  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to  avoid.  There  are  many  agents  which  fulfil  the  ' 
conditions  of  volatility  combined  with  hostility  to  low  forms  of  life,  such  as  chloiine, 
sulphurous  acid,  benzine,  creosote,  carbolic  or  phenic  acid,  eucalyptus  oil,  salicylic 
acid,  iodoform,  terebine,  thymol,  resorcine,  and  some  others.  Any  one  of  these  may 
be  used  so  as  to  keep  a  wound  from  putrefaction,  provided  it  be  employed  with  the 
essential  object  kept  steadily  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
single  living  putrefactive  organism  being  left  in  the  wound  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
iirst  dressing  or  gaining  access  to  it  subsequently. 

Carbolic  acid  happened  to  be  the  first  agent  employed  by  Mr.  Lister ;  and  it 
still  appears  to  be  the  most  reliable  for  the  purpose.  Besides  being  remarkably 
efficient  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is  miscible  with  a  great  variety  of  different  sub- 
stances, such  as  water,  the  fixed  oils,  and  various  resins.  Water  holds  the  particles 
of  the  acid  very  feebly,  and  therefoi-e  liberates  them  readily  to  act  upon  any  other 
substance.  A  watery  solution  is  very  potent  in  its  immediate  action,  but  its  influ- 
ence is  very  transient.  Common  resin,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  the  acid  with 
remarkable  tenacity,  and  even  at  the  tempei'ature  of  the  body  gives  it  ofi"  very 
slowly,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  antiseptic  may  be  kept  stored  up  in  the 
resin  in  a  form  which  acts  very  mildly,  but  for  a  long  period.  These  ai-e  the  quali- 
ties required  for  an  external  dressing  to  guard  against  the  penetration  of  putrefactive 
fermentation  from  without ;  whilst  the  insolubility  of  resin  in  water  prevents  it 
from  being  washed  away  by  the  discharges.  The  fixed  oils  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  as  regards  their  hold  upon  carbolic  acid,  and  there  are  circumstances  in. 
which  they  form  a  most  convenient  vehicle  for  it. 

Carbolic  acid  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  local  anesthetic,  exercising  a 
soothing  influence  over  a  raw  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

A  half-believer  in  antiseptics  should  proceed  with  a  determination  to  carry  ovit 
the  system  thoroughly. 

In  dealing  with  an  accidental  wound,  it  is  necessary  (on  Mr.  Lister's  theory) 
first  to  kill  any  septic  organisms  introduced  into  it  from  the  air  or  from  contact  with 
foreign  bodies,  and  supposing  carbolic  acid  to  be  the  agent  employed,  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  washing  the  cut  surface  thoroughly  with  a  saturated  watery  solution  (one 
of  the  acid  to  twenty  of  water)  ;  but  even  this  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  process,  because 
some  mischievous  particle,  lurking  in  some  interstice  among  the  tissues,  may  possibly 
elude  the  action  of  the  solution.  The  particle  might  subsequently  propagate  its  kind 
and  spread  putrefactive  changes  throughout  the  wound.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  acid  applied  to  the  interior  has  no  pei'sistent  antiseptic  effect,  but  is 
speedily  dissipated,  being  partly  washed  away  by  the  discharges  and  partly  absorbed 
into  the  circulation. 

When  the  wound  is  to  be  made  by  the  surgeon  himself  in  a  previously  unbroken 
integument,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  putrefactive  organisms  from  entering 
it  alive  by  operating  in  an  antiseptic  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  of  spray 
imbued  with  the  acid  (one  to  forty). 

The  sponges  should  be  absolutely  clean  and  rendered  antiseptic  by  soaking  in  a 
watery  solution  of  the  acid,  one  to  twenty. 
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The  previously  cleaned  fingers  of  the  surgeon  and  assistant  are  to  be  prepared  in 
a  similar  manner. 

All  instruments  and  ligatures  or  sutures  must  be  aseptic,  and  ready  immersed  in 
solution  of  the  same  strength. 

The  sponges  used  in  the  operation  are  after  cleansing  to  be  passed  through  a 
solution,  one  to  forty. 

The  wound  must  be  covered  with  a  cloth  soaked  with  solution  during  any  period 
of  suspension  of  the  spray,  which  should,  with  such  exceptions,  be  continued  through- 
out the  entire  process,  including  the  securing  of  the  vessels  and  the  introduction  of 
the  stitches.  The  antiseptic  ligature  constitutes  an  important  element  in  the 
system.  The  catgut  ligature,  when  properly  prepared  in  chromic  or  carbolic  acid 
solution,  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  a  perfect  haemostatic.  If  putrefaction  is 
avoided,  the  knots  and  short-cut  ends  are  as  harmless  and  soluble  as  the  clots  and 
pieces  of  dead  tissue  in  a  simple  fracture,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  primary 
union. 

Ligatures  of  fine  silk,  rendered  antiseptic,  are  equally  valuable. 

Catgut  is  not  recommended  as  a  material  for  sutures  which  are  intended  to  sus- 
tain tension  and  which  are  intended  to  hold  for  more  than  three  days.  The  deep  part 
of  the  suture  may  be  absorbed  too  soon.  Sutures  of  silk  that  have  been  properly  pre- 
pared by  wax  and  carbolic  acid  are  the  best.  Wire  is  inferior  as  a  material  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  less  flexible. 

The  antiseptic  precautions  are  to  be  kept  up  until  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion. To  prevent  the  collection  of  serum  and  blood  in  the  wound,  means  should  be 
provided  for  their  escape.  Various  materials  are  used  for  this  purpose  of  drainage  ; 
the  most  convenient  are  prepared  aseptic  india-rubber  tubes.  Split  tubes  are  better 
than  Avhole  or  perforated  ones.  Silk  and  horsehair  are  good  materials.  Absorbable 
materials  are  not  recommended. 

Before  applying  the  external  dressing,  the  wound  should  be  washed  out  with  the 
antiseptic  solution  and  squeezed  dry. 

The  most  convenient  material  for  the  external  dressing  is  the  antiseptic  gauze. 
It  excludes  the  agents  of  putrefaction  and  absorbs  the  exudations  from  the  wound. 
The  gauze  consists  of  a  cotton  cloth  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid, 
i-esin,  and  pai^afiin.  The  acid  is  retained  by  the  insoluble  resin.  Before  this 
material  is  applied  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  to  be  protected  by  a  strip  of  pi'epared 
oiled  silk,  or  '  protective  '  made  of  oiled  silk  coated  on  both  sides  with  opal  varnish. 
This  is  to  be  dijoped  in  the  antiseptic  solution  immediately  before  use.  Upon  this 
is  to  be  laid  some  loose  gauze  which  has  been  for  security  recharged  with  the  anti- 
septic by  immersion  in  the  solution.  The  main  body  of  the  dressing  is  to  be  made 
of  a  large  piece  of  gauze,  eight  folds  in  thickness,  backed  by  a  piece  of  thin  water- 
proofed calico.  This  is  best  put  between  the  seventh  and  eighth,  or  outermost  folds. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  check  the  escape  of  the  antiseptic  and  turn  fluids  from  the 
wound  back  into  the  gauze.  This  is  to  be  widely  spread  over  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound,  and  carefully  bandaged  on  with  rollers  made  of  the  antiseptic  gauze. 
The  dressing,  however,  has  not  been  completed  until  all  avenues  by  which  germs  can 
penetrate  under  the  edges  of  the  dressing  have  been  eflfectually  stopped.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  apply  padding  of  antiseptic  cotton- wool  (salicylic)  and  elastic  bands 
over  the  free  edges  of  the  gauze  to  keep  these  closely  applied  to  the  integuments. 
It  is  advisable  to  apply  the  first  pieces  of  loose  gauze  by  means  of  a  roller  which  has 
been  soaked  in  one  to  forty  carbolic  solution.     This  affords  greater  security. 

Redressing .■ — Loosening  of  the  dressings  must  be  corrected  by  a  redressing. 
Wherever  the  discharges  from  the  wound  (serum  or  blood)  reach  the  edges  or  surface 
of  the  '  dressing,'  this  must  be  changed. 

The  change  must  be  made  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  The  atmosphere 
must  be  rendered  antiseptic  by  the  spray.  The  wound  is  to  be  gently  cleared  of 
serum  and  superfluous  clot  and  plasma,  and  then  redressed.  As  the  wound  is  to  be 
kept  aseptic  rather  than  antiseptic,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  syringing  with  anti- 
septic solution,  so  long  as  the  discharges  are  aseptic  and  draining  off"  freely. 
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If  the  spray  is  not  available  or  is  intermitted,  the  wound  must  be  covered  with  a 
'guard'  or  veil  of  gauze  freshly  charged  with  the  antiseptic  solution.  If  the  veil 
has  not  been  used,  antiseptic  solution  must  be  employed  to  wash  the  wound. 

When  the  discharge  is  known  to  be  small  in  quantity,  amounting  to  a  few  drops 
in  twenty-four  hours,  the  gauze  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  a  week. 

A  high  temperature,  which  is  attributable  to  either  tension  or  putrefaction,  indi- 
cates that  the  wound  should  be  inspected  and  the  dressings  changed. 

In  some  persons  for  whom  carbolic  acid  has  been  employed  as  the  antiseptic  agent, 
copious  effusion  of  serum  and  plasma  takes  place.  This  state  of  things  will  demand 
an  unusual  number  of  dressings. 

It  is  advisable  to  add  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  advantages  of  the  '  protec- 
tive.' It  is  admitted  that  some  persons  are  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  car- 
bolic acid  than  others.  The  acid  may  retard  healing  when  it  is  allowed  to  act  imme- 
diately on  the  margins  of  the  wound.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  protect  the  ]-)art 
intended  for  primary  union  by  interposing  between  it  and  the  gauze  a  layer  of  some 
impermeable  material.  All  that  lies  beneath  this  layer  is  or  should  be  aseptic  rather 
than  antisept'c.  The  protective  must  not  project  beyond  the  gauze,  lest  it  serve  to 
conduct  putrefaction  inwards  to  the  wound. 

When  to  leave  off  antisejytics. — As  soon  as  primary  union  has  been  secured  and 
the  wound  is  dry. 

When  the  granulating  part  of  the  wound  has  become  reduced  to  a  small  superficial 
one  in  which  there  are  no  recesses,  the  mode  of  dressing  may  be  considerably  modified. 

When  the  svirgeon  is  about  to  treat  an  accidental  wound,  he  should  first  disinfect 
the  neighbovirhood  of  the  wound  for  a  considerable  distance  around,  as  well  as  the 
wound  itself,  before  proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  distending  the  wound  with  anti- 
septic solution,  washing  around  with  chloride  of  zinc  solution  one  to  forty,  or  one  in 
twenty  carbolic  solution,  or  one  in  ten  spirit  solution. 

This  brief  notice  of  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  we  hope,  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  principles  on  which  the  practice  is  founded.  For  its  history,  and  for  further 
details,  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Lister,  to  whose  genius  and  bene- 
volence the  world  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  system. 

Another  form  of  a7itiseptic  dressing. — -Experience  has  demonstrated  that  results 
quite  as  good  as  those  yielded  by  the  complete  Listerian  method  have  been  obtained 
under  a  system  which  substitutes  intermitting  antiseptic  irrigation  for  the  spray 
and  permanent  dry  antiseptic  dressings  for  the  moistened  ones,  which  may  require 
changing. 

Mr.  Lister  refers  to  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Esmarch  (of  Kiel)  as 
'  extremely  remarkable.'  The  dressings  in  these  cases  (see  reports  of  International 
Congress,  vol.  i.  p.  364)  consisted  of,  first,  a  small  cushion  soaked  in  spirit  solution  of 
iodoform,  one  in  ten ;  this  was  secured  with  an  iodoform  gauze  bandage,  over  this 
a  large  pillow  of  coarse  jute  and  gauze  was  placed,  and  over  that  again  a  moistened 
gauze  bandage  was  firmly  applied.  The  whole  was  enveloped  in  an  elastic  compress. 
Protective  oiled  silk  and  mackintosh  were  omitted.  Drainage  of  the  wounds  was 
provided  for  by  holes  punched  in  the  skin,  and  the  insertion  of  absorbable  cartila- 
ginous tubes. 

This  treatment  combines  absolute  cleanliness,  antiseptics,  elastic  support  and  rest. 
Such  a  method  is  exactly  calculated  to  bring  about  the  most  favoui'able  results  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  viz.  primary  union.  Dr.  P.  Bruns  (of  Tubingen)  has 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  spray  since  the  spring  of  1579,  and  has  obtained  results 
equally  good  as  those  with  the  spray.  His  operations  are  scrupulously  antiseptic, 
by  means  of  irrigation,  which  is  performed  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  long  opera- 
tion. He  prefers  to  change  his  dressings  as  little  as  possible.  Billroth  (of  Yienna) 
has  for  some  time  now  carried  on  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  without  the 
spray  and  with  excellent  results.  In  all  other  respects  his  dressings  are  after 
Lister's  plan.  Volkmann  (of  Halle)  employs,  in  a  similar  method,  antiseptics  with- 
out the  spray.     His  published  results  are  remarkably  good. 

J.  Croft. 
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UNDER  the  category  of  poisoned  wounds  is  comprised  a  series  of  important 
lesions,  which  attack  the  human  species  through  the  medium  of  some  peculiar 
and  specific  poison,  emanating  from  a  body  with  which  the  individual  has  been 
placed  in  contact ;  a  poison  acting  on  the  blood,  contaminating  the  constitution,  and 
developing  distinct  and  special  symptoms. 

This  may  be  derived  from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom  :  but  it  is 
to  the  latter  class  only  that  we  shall  now  direct  attention ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall 
necessarily  have  to  exclude  some  of  the  contagious  and  infectious  animal  poisons, 
such  as  that  of  syphilis. 

The  animal  poisons,  affecting  man  through  the  medium  of  a  wound ,  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  sources  :  1.  From  the  dissection  of  recently  dead  bodies  ^ 

2.  From  the  sting  or  bite  of  healthy  animals — such  as  insects,  serpents,  &c.  j  and 

3.  From  inoculation  or  less  direct  communication  by  diseased  animals— such  as 
from  the  dog,  causing  hydrophobia ;  from  the  horse,  glanders ;  or  from  the  ox,  foot 
and  mouth  disease. 


1.  Poisoned  Wounds  derived  prom  tHe  jDissecTion  Of  recently 
Dead  Bodies. 

Wounds  from  dissection  are  not  ordinarily  attended  with  any  peculiar  atid 
specific  disease ;  they  are  commonly  followed  only  by  those  affections  which  may 
be  met  with  in  incised  and  punctured  wounds  inflicted  by  clean  and  innocuous 
instruments.  Thus,  any  form  of  wound  under  certain  conditions  and  circumstances 
may  be  attended  with  absorbent  inflammation,  attacking  the  deep  as  well  as  the 
superficial  glands ;  inflammations  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in  every  possible 
variety ;  inflammation  of  the  thecse  and  tendinous  structures ;  and  by  secondary 
effects,  such  as  suppuration,  hectic  fever,  pypemia,  gangrene,  &c.  All  these  accidents 
and  affections  need  no  comment  in  this  place. 

There  has  been  described  under  the  term  '  anatomical  tubercle,'  or  vefrttm 
necrogenica,^  a  condition  of  the  hands  and  fingers  due  to  the  constant  contact  with 
the  morbid  fluids  of  dead  bodies.  It  consists  in  a  chronic  thickening  of  the  skin, 
and  may  be  followed  by  a  peculiar  form  of  furunculus.  It  either  begins  as  an  active 
pustule  arising  from  absorption  by  the  skin,  ot  takes  its  oiigin  in  a  wound :  the 
morbid  change  is  a  slow  one — a  warty  thickening  of  the  epithelium,  which  in  dourse 
of  time  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  and  Assured,  until  a  kind  of  ichthyotic  condition 
is  produced.  Some  affii-m  that  they  have  met  with  these  tubercles  in  persons  who 
have  not  been  exposed  to  this  agency. 

This  affection  will  usually  disappear  under  the  repeated  use  of  the  acid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  or  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  affected  skin. 

But  in  rare  and  isolated  instances,  dissecting-wounds  are  attended  with  serious 
symptoms,  often  leading  to  fatal  results.  Two  forms  have  been  recognised,  the  onild 
and  the  acute.  These  terms  define  only  as  to  degree,  and  may  metely  indicate  that 
in  the  one  instance  the  poison  is  of  a  mild  character,  and  the  constitution  sufficiently 
strong  to  counteract  and  withstand  its  effects ;  while  in  the  other,  the  dose  of  the 
poison  is  intense,  and,  being  developed  in  an  over-susceptible  individvial,  generally  of 

^  Wilks,  Guy's  Hosp.  Re^).,  Series  III.  vol.  viii.  p.  26-3. 
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feeble  power,  is  followed  by  grave  symptoms,  or  even  a  speedy  fatal  termination. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  many  cases  now  desciibed  by  the  common  title  of 
dissecting  wounds  are  dependent  upon  a  materies  morbi  of  a  specific  kind,  and  will 
sooner  or  later  be  classified  under  a  distinct  pathological  heading. 

The  symptoms  in  the  onild  foi-m  partake  more  or  less  of  the  ordinary  characters 
of  non-specific  inflammation,  and  often  present  scarcely  any  noticeable  characteristic 
signs ;  thus,  the  local  appearances  consist  in  the  puncture  assuming  a  defined  red 
aspect,  which  soon  becomes  pustular  ;  this  bursts,  and  ends  in  an  unhealthy  suppura- 
tion :  there  is  surrounding  erythema,  of  an  erratic  form,  and  inflammation  and  pain 
extends  along  the  forearm  and  arm  to  the  axilla,  ending  in  the  enlargement  and 
suppuration  of  the  glands.  The  constitutional  efiects  consist  in  febrile  disturbance, 
loss  of  appetite,  diarrhoea,  foetid  eructations,  and  breathing,  &c.  The  prognosis  and 
termination  are  favourable  ;  and  the  treatment  required  is  to  be  based  upon  general 
principles. 

The  symptoms  of  the  actcte  or  severe  form  are  those  of  a  truly  specific  disease  : 
the  local  signs  commence  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  circular  or  oval  vesicle  over 
the  seat  of  puncture,  which  soon  becomes  turbid,  milky,  and  pustular,  and  not  un- 
frequently  has  a  defined  margin  resembling  that  of  the  small-pox  vesicle.  It  is 
generally  unattended  with  pain ;  but  the  patient  often  complains  of  intense  pain  in 
the  shoulder  and  about  the  axilla,  which  shoots  down  the  chest.  The  glands  in  the 
axilla  are  eai'ly  affected,  and  seem  to  act  as  barriers  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
poison;  they  become  enlarged,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated 
with  serotis  effusion ;  there  is  erythema  and  puflTy  swelling.  These  extend  to  the 
subscapular  and  pectoral  regions,  spreading  down  the  side  of  the  chest,  yielding  to 
pressure,  and  imparting  a  peculiar  spongy  feel.  There  is,  besides,  an  cedematous  and 
doughy  condition  of  the  arm  and  foi-earm,  owing  to  serous  exudation  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissue,  but  seldom  if  ever  passing  into  suppuration. 

The  Gonstitutional  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  strong  excitement ;  but  these 
are  soon  followed  by  those  of  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  and  much  suffering. 
Rigors,  headache,  prostration  of  strength,  vomiting,  &c.  supervene ;  and,  lastly,  all 
the  symptoms  of  low  typhoid  fever  rapidly  set  in. 

There  are  several  deviations  from  the  foi-egoing  description  :  thus,  in  some  cases, 
the  poison  may  enter  the  system  without  involving  the  absorbent  glands  ;  in  others, 
death  may  ensue  from  precursory  fever,  before  the  appearance  of  any  severe  local 
disease,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ellcock.'  Again,  the  symptoms  may  be  attended  with 
diifused  suppuration  and  pyeemia  ;  and  in  some,  gangrene  or  sloughing  of  the  integu- 
ments and  cellular  tissue  may  ensue.  These  circumstances  depend  for  the  most  part 
on  the  acuteness  and  strength  of  the  local  action,  and  the  previous  habits  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient. 

Pleurisy  is  a  not  infrequent  consequence  of  suppuration  in  the  portion  of  the 
axillary  space  lying  posterior  to  the  i^ectoralis  minor  and  its  fascia.  The  impli- 
cation of  the  pleura  of  the  affected  side  is  probably  the  result  of  a  direct  extension 
of  inflfimmation  to  the  interior  of  the  thorax  by  means  of  the  lymphatic  channels, 
and  the  various  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  through 
the  intercostal  spaces.  This  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  empyema 
which  may  appear  on  either  or  both  sides  as  a  manifestation  of  pyeemia. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  unfavourable.  When  death  does  not  take  place 
immediately,  sloughing  and  profuse  suppui-ation  render  the  recovery  tedious  and  pro- 
tracted, taxing  the  patient's  constitution  to  its  utmost. 

Pathology. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  cases  classed  together  under 
the  heading  of  '  dissecting  wounds '  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  Some  appear  to 
be  examples  of  ordinary  lymphangeitis,  such  as  may  occur  in  connection  with  wounds 
of  various  kinds ;  in  other  instances  the  symptoms  are  explained  by  the  contact  and 
absorption  of  putrescent  fluids ;  while  in  a  third  group,  in  which  the  initial  lesion  is 
usually  contracted  during  post-mortem  examinations  of  subjects  that  have  died  of 
such  diseases  as  erysipelas  or  carbuncle,  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  extremely 

^  Travers,  On  Constitutional  Irritation. 
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grave  ;  bear  no  proportion  to  the  local  signs,  aiid  may  precede  them ;  are  little  modified 
by  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  tend  to  preserve  the  same  type 
when  appearing  in  diflferent  individuals  who  have  been  inoculated  with  the  same 
virus.  These  phenomena  are  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  transplantation  into 
the  system  of  living  organisms,  comparable  to  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  and  possibly  of 
many  kinds.     Pyfemia  may  occur  as  a  complication  in  any  of  the  forms. 

Treatment. — Local  and  constitutional  treatment  is  required.  The  local  applica- 
tions shoidd  be  employed  immediately,  decisively,  and  effectually.  Should  a  person  be 
in  bad  health  at  the  time  of  receiving  a  prick  or  wound  during  dissection,  no  matter 
what  condition  the  subject  be  in,  it  behoves  him  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  the 
injury,  and  anticipate  any  further  consequences ;  but  should  the  wound  be  received 
whilst  engaged  on  a  recent  subject,  and  one  which  has  died  from  acute  disease,  miich 
more  caution  and  attention  is  required,  even  if  the  patient  be  in  good  health.  The  part 
should  be  well  cleansed,  and  a  temporary  ligature  applied  immediately  above  the 
wound  ;  then  the  bleeding,  if  any,  should  be  encouraged  to  flow  freely  :  where  thei'e 
is  no  bleeding,  suction  must  be  employed.  After  such  preliminai'ies,  caustics  are 
to  be  applied  freely  to  the  punctured  wound,  which  may  be  enlarged  if  necessary  \ 
nitric  and  sulphui'ic  acids,  caustic  potash,  nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride  of  zinc,  are 
generally  recommended.  Directly  there  is  any  irritation  or  inflammation  in  the 
site  of  the  wound,  a  free  incision  must  at  once  be  made,  and  bleeding  encouraged  j 
and  should  there  be  a  tendency  to  erythematous  extension^  a  circular  line  may  be 
made  around  the  part  with  the  nitiute  of  silver,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  spread- 
ing. When  the  disease  has  fully  set  in,  warm  fomentations,  and  incisions  where 
required,  must  be  had  I'ecourse  to. 

So  soon  as  the  constitution  begins  to  suffer,  immediate  removal  to  counti-y  air  is 
advisable,  and  the  powers  of  life  must  be  kept  up  by  tonics,  stimulants,  sedatives, 
&c.,  as  the  case  may  require.  But  fresh  air  and  good  nourishing  diet  will  do  more 
in  combating  the  effects  of  the  j)oison  than  medicinal  measures. 


2.  Poisoned  Wounds  from  Healthy  Animals  ;  The  Stings  of  Insects,  Bites 

OF  Serpents,  &c. 

With  regard  to  poisoned  wounds  produced  by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects  in 
this  country,  little  need  be  said ;  these  are  for  the  most  part  attended  by  mild  symp- 
toms, and  are  cured  by  simple  topical  remedies.  In  the  warmer  latitudes,  however, 
the  stings  of  the  acoi-pion,  of  the  larger  centipedes,  and  of  certain  spiders,  may  be 
attended  with  grave  and  even  fatal  resvilts,  especially  in  young  children  and  feeble 
persons.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  mosquitoes  and  other  insects 
which  are  not  credited  with  the  poWer  of  seriously  injuring  man  may  be  the  means 
of  conveying  and  implanting  the  germs  of  such  diseases  as  lymph-scrotum  and 
malignant  pustule,  and  perhaps  of  leprosy,  beriberi,  and  many  more. 

The  sting  of  bees  and  wasps  is  generally  left  in  the  wound,  and  should  be  extracted 
with  care,  and  the  after-irritation  allayed  by  the  application  of  cold  or  stimulating 
lotions,  or  protection  from  the  air  by  means  of  flour,  chalk,  &c.  Sometimes  through 
accident,  as  in  eating  fruit,  the  insect  may  be  swallowed,  and  in  its  passage  through  the 
fauces  may  excite  a  severe  and  diffused  inflammation,  which  may  extend  to  the  glottis 
and  produce  impending  suffocation ;  this  mtist  be  treated  promptly  by  scarifications, 
leeches,  &c. ,  or,  if  necessary,  by  laryngotomy. 

Poisoned  wounds  from  the  bites  of  seri^ents  ai"e  much  more  formidable ;  they  are 
occasioned  by  a  class  of  serpents  termed  venomolis,  which  have  a  special  apparatus 
for  secreting  a  poison  at  the  base  of  the  upper  fangs,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
inflict  an  injury  and  produce  the  most  serious  and  dangerous  symptoms,  in  some 
instances  causing  speedy  death.  ^ 

The  viper  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  in  England ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  there  are  several,  such  as  the  rattlesnake,  the  whipcord  snake,  the  phooi-sa- 

^  For  a  description  of  the  venomous  serpents,  see  Appendix. 
Y  2 
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snake  of  the  East  Indies,  the  cobra  di  capello,  daboia,  bungarus,  &c.  in  India.  Some 
of  these  are  brought  to  this  country  for  exhibition,  and  now  and  then  fatal  instances 
are  witnessed  of  the  effects  of  their  bite  on  man. 

The  bite  of  the  European  viper  is  seldom  deadly  in  this  country. 

Tho  violence  of  the  symptoms  varies  greatly,  being  probably  governed  chiefly  by 
the  quantity  of  poison  injected.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  the  glands  have  been 
exhausted  in  previous  bites,  the  animal  is  comparatively  harmless.  The  local 
signs  are — rapid  swelling  of  the  injured  part,  owing  to  a  peculiar  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  tissues  around  the  point  of  inoculation ;  more  or  less  severe 
pain  at  the  seat  of  injury  ;  and  subsequently  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  whole 
limb. 

G o7istitutional  symptoms  develop  speedily,  taking  the  form  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion, with  thirst  and  sickness,  and  in  some  cases  diarrhoea  and  suppression  of  urine. 
At  a  later  period  paralyses  of  motor  nerves  may  appear.  Complete  recovery  is 
often  slow,  the  limb  remaining  swollen,  weak  and  stiff  for  weeks,  and  even  months. 

Occasionally  the  bite  is  fatal,  the  patient  dying  between  the  second  and  sixth  day 
from  asthenia  or  asphyxia.  In  these  cases  the  poison  had  probably  been  injected 
into  a  vessel,  or  its  absorption  had  been  aided  by  the  muscular  effort  of  walking  for  a 
distance  in  search  of  assistance. 

The  symptoms  generally  observed  in  poisoned  wounds  by  the  more  deadly 
tropical  serpents  are  the  following  : 

Immediately  there  is  more  or  less  haemorrhage  from  the  wound,  and  shortly 
after  the  bite  there  is  a  pricking,  burning  pain,  extending  rapidly  upwards  and 
becoming  very  acute.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  not  always  constant.  Soon 
afterwards  the  part  and  limb  become  discoloured  and  swell  rapidly,  owing  to  the 
extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues.  The  amount  of  the  effusion  depends  upon 
the  tissues  implicated  by  the  wound.  It  may,  however,  be  absent  altogether  when 
the  poison  directly  enters  a  vessel. 

These  local  symptoms  increase  progressively,  extending  upwards,  and  attended 
with  the  most  excruciating  agony.  The  extremity  becomes  larger  and  moi-e  and  more 
discoloured,  until  the  skin  offers  every  tint  of  an  old  bruise  :  thus  the  limb  at  fiist 
may  assume  a  dark  red  appearance,  or  become  pallid  and  colourless ;  but  as  the 
disease  advances,  a  series  of  abnormal  colours  are  met  with,  passing  from  red  to 
white,  and  from  white  to  a  blue,  violet,  grey,  leaden,  or  marble  hue.  The  secondary 
effects  soon  make  their  appearance  in  the  shape  of  inflammation  and  disorganisation. 
The  inflammation  may  take  various  forms ;  in  some,  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  ;  in  others,  a  supei'ficial  erysipelatous  condition  ;  in  others,  absorbent 
inflammation  ;  in  others,  local  thrombosis  ;  and  in  othei-s,  a  plastic  fibrinous  effusion, 
an  oedematous  infiltration,  or  an  effusion  of  sanguineous  material,  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  ecchymosis.  The  glands  in  the  axilla  are  generally  enlarged  and  involved 
early  when  the  upper  extremity  is  the  part  wounded,  and  the  glands  in  the  groin 
when  the  bite  is  in  the  lower  exti-emities.  These  glands  inflame  and  suppurate,  and 
form  sinvTses  and  fistulous  openings.  The  limbs  become  stiff  and  difficult  to  move, 
from  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles.  Phlyctense  and  bullge 
appear  on  the  surface,  filled  with  sanious  fluid.  The  part  grows  livid  and  cold, 
and  gangrene  may  set  in. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  early  and  rapidly  developed.  There  is  general 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  evinced  by  terror,  great  anxiety,  depression,  and 
prostration  ;  profuse  cold  sweats,  difficulty  of  breathing,  vomiting,  bilious  stools,  and 
in  some  cases  a  universal  yellowness  of  the  skin,  with  excruciating  pain  at  the 
navel.  In  bites  from  the  rattlesnake  and  the  cobra,  the  local  and  constitutional 
symptoms  take  place  nearly  simultaneously ;  the  vital  principle  is  from  the  first 
exhausted  suddenly,  as  though  by  a  stroke  of  lightning ;  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  in 
the  smaller  vessels  of  the  swollen  part ;  the  superincumbent  skin  feels  deadly  cold  : 
the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible ;  the  stomach  so  irritable  that  nothing  can  be  re- 
tained in  it ;  dejection  and  horror-  overpower  the  mind,  and  a  low  muttering  de- 
lirium closes  the  scene.     In  the  case  of  one  of  the  keope).'s  of  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
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■wlio  was  bitten  on  tlie  bridge  of  the  nose  by  a  cobra  some  years  ago,  half  an  hour 
only  had  elapsed  when  he  was  apparently  dying,  being  nnable  to  speak,  swallow,  or 
support  himself;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  face  livid,  heart's  action  feeble,  and  he  was 
scarcely  conscious.  Death  took  place  in  little  more  than  an  hour  from  the  infliction 
of  the  wound. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  bites  of  the  Thanatophidia  are  not  always  of  the 
same  nature.  As  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  has  shown,  the  poison  of  the  Daboia  Russelii 
causes  a  kind  of  narcotism,  the  victim  dying  as  though  from  an  overdose  of  opium, 
and  presenting  an  abseniie  of  sufFeiing  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  condition 
observed  after  the  bite  of  most  other  poisonous  snakes. 

The  2^'rognosis  is  unfavouiuble  ;  rapid  death  is  the  general  result ;  but,  should 
recovery  take  place,  it  is  usually  protracted,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  surface 
injured,  and  the  immense  call  upon  nature's  power  of  repair,  often  overtasking  it, 
and  finally  leaving  the  limb  useless,  either  from  stiffness  of  the  joints  or  agglutination 
of  the  muscles  by  the  effusion. 

In  some  instances  the  recovery  has  been  sudden  and  complete ;  so  abrupt  as  to 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In  one 
case  the  patient  was  considei-ed  moribund,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  symptoms  all 
passed  off,  and  he  was  able  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocation.  The  most  rapid 
death  in  the  cases  cited  by  Mitchell  was  five  and  a  half  hours ;  one  patient  died 
comatose,  another  with  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia,  and  a  third  felt  sleepy  and  died 
without  agony.  Sir  E.  Home's  patient  died  on  the  seventeenth  day  with  well- 
expressed  typhous  symptoms. 

The  diagiiosis  is  generally  simplified  by  the  history  ;  but  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to 
the  venomous  nature  of  the  reptile,  a  careful  examination  of  the  wound  will  reveal 
the  deep  punctures,  usually  two  in  number,  caused  by  the  poison  fangs,  an  appearance 
differing  from  the  zigzag  lines  produced  by  the  teeth  of  the  innocuous  serpents. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  from  serpent-poison  are 
not  characteristic.  There  is  genei'ally  absence  of  muscular  rigidity ;  the  body  is 
more  or  less  swollen  and  abnormally  coloured,  at  times  presenting  bullae  and  unhealthy 
ulcers  :  the  head  and  brain  often  contain  much  serum,  and  there  is  much  inci-ease  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  and  the  internal  organs  are  congested. 

Mitchell  found,  among  the  most  constant  and  most  curious  lesions  in  the  cases 
which  he  classes  as  secondaiy  poisoning,  ecchymoses  on  and  in  the  viscera  of  the 
chest  and  belly ;  most  frequently  affecting  the  intestinal  canal,  though  they  may  and 
do  occur  in  any  cavity  and  on  any  organ.  These  spots  contain  blood  whose  globules 
are  more  or  less  deformed,  but  still  of  dimensions  not  less  than  usual.  As  they  do 
not  appear  until  the  blood  is  considerably  altered,  and  as  the  intravascular  blood- 
discs  undergo  no  apparent  change,  this  leakage  of  the  blood  into  the  serous  cavities 
and  areolar  interspaces  is  plainly  due  to  the  loss  of  coagulating  power  in  the  fluid, 
or  to  alterations  in  the  vascular  tubes,  or  perhaps  to  both  of  these  causes. 

The  venom  of  the  cobra  dees  not  affect  the  coagulability  of  the  blood,  owing 
perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  to  the  rapidity  with  which  death  follows 
inoculation ;  but  after  the  bite  of  the  Daboia  and  most  other  poisonous  serpents,  the 
blood  is  found  completely  and  permanently  fluid.  The  poison  of  the  rattlesnake  not 
only  deprives  the  blood  of  its  power  of  coagulation,  but  causes  its  rapid  decomposition, 
and  the  altered  fluid  appears  to  have  a  solvent  action  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels, 
and  becomes  extensively  extra vasated  into  the  perivascular  tissues,  but  no  essential 
change  has  been  discovered  in  its  microscopic  characters. 

All  animals  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  poison. 
Thus,  the  pig  appears  to  be  comparatively  little  afiected  even  by  the  bite  of  the  more 
venomous  snakes.  The  virus  is  quite  inert  when  injected  into  the  serpent  by  which 
it  is  secreted  or  into  a  reptile  of  the  same  or  of  an  equally  venomous  species ;  it 
will,  however,  destroy  snakes  of  a  less  poisonous  kind,  and  kill  the  innocuous  snakes 
as  readily  as  animals  that  do  not  belong  to  the  ophidia. 

It  may  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  and  does  not  reappear  in  the  excretions. 
The  flesh  of  a  poisoned  animal  is  also  uninjurious  as  a  food,  but  the  blood  of  a  poisoned 
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animal  causes  symptoms  of  poisoning  when  inoculated,  and  it  is  probable  that  poi^- 
tions  of  flesh  would  exert  a  similar  power. 

Treatment. — Sir  Joseph  Fayrer's  experiments  prove  that  even  the  most  immediate 
and  energetic  prophylactics  are  incapable  of  preventing  altogether  the  absorption  and 
eflfects  of  the  venom.  The  principal  local  measures  which  are  used,  less  in  the  hope 
of  wholly  intercepting  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  system,  than  of  limiting  as  far 
as  possible  the  quantity  admitted  into  the  circulation,  are — the  instant  application  of  a 
tight  ligature  above  the  seat  of  inoculation,  suction  of  the  wound,  scarification, 
cautery  where  available,  excision  of  the  part — or  even  amputation  when  only  a  finger 
or  a  toe  is  involved. 

Many  substances  have  had  the  reputation  of  a  value  as  antidotes,  but  none  of 
these  have  withstood  the  test  of  scientific  experiment.  The  Indian  snake-charmers 
sometimes  pretend  to  possess  a  plant  by  which  the  ichneumon  is  supposed  to  escape 
the  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  cobi-a,  but  it  is  known  that  the  animal  depends  for  its 
safety  upon  its  address  and  agility,  and,  once  bitten,  it  is  speedily  beyond  the  aid  of 
remedies. 

Halford's  experiments  induced  him  to  believe  that  ammonia  injected  into  the 
veins  would  counteract  the  virus  of  deadly  serpents.  He  maintained  that  the  poison 
renders  the  blood  inert  and  sluggish,  disposes  it  to  coagulate,  and  causes  morbid 
changes,  which  soon  entirely  alter  the  appearance  of  the  corpuscles,  while  ammonia 
prevents  coagulation,  arrests  the  stagnation  of  the  vital  fluid,  awakens  the  action  of 
the  nerves,  and  stays  the  process  of  deterioration.  This  remedy  has  now  been 
tried  carefully  by  many  observers,  and  with  the  almost  invariable  result  af 
finding  it  to  be  useless  or  everi  dangerous.  In  some  cases,  however,  recovery  has 
followed  its  administration ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fortunate  termination  was 
attributable  either  to  the  potential  or  quantitative  insufficiency  of  the  virus  injected, 
or,  in  part,  to  the  suction  and  other  means  employed  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
the  drug. 

Ammonia,  alcohol,  and  other  stimula.nts  are,  however,  of  value  to  counteract  the 
depressing  effect  of  the  poison,  and  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  large  and 
frequent  doses.  They  may  be  reinforced,  if  necessary,  by  a  galvanic  current  over  the 
cardiac  region,  and  sinapisms  to  the  calves  and  soles.  Food  and  stimulants  may  be 
administered  by  the  rectum  when  the  stomach  is  irritable. 

Arsenic  has  been  given  in  several  cases  with  apparent  success,  and  has  been 
employed  in  the  shape  of  Fowler's  solution  in  two-drachm  doses  every  half-hour 
for  four  successive  hours.  Iodine  also  has  been  used  in  poisoned  wounds  from  the 
phoorsa-snake. 

The  topical  application  of  a  lotion  of  liquor  potassse  (3  parts  to  10  of  warm 
water),  combined  with  the  internal  administration  of  the  same  drug  in  conjunction 
with  alcoholic  stimulants,  has  been  recommended  by  Pr.  Shortt  as  a  curative  agent ; 
and  Dr.  Lacevda  of  Brazil  claims  to  have  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  hypodermic 
iujection  of  a  solution  (1  per  cent.)  of  permanganate  of  potash  at  the  seat  of  wound 
and  into  the  swollen  tissues  beyond.  These  plans  are  at  present  urder  trial ;  it  may, 
however,  he  remarked  with  regard  to  both  that  the  beneficial  effects  attributed  to 
them  may  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  unabsorbed  poison  near  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion—  a  work  that  other  agents  can  accomplish — but  it  appears  improbable  that  the 
measures  are  antidotal  to  any  virus  that  has  already  entered  the  circulation. 

Should  the  patient  rally  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  poison,  we  must  keep 
up  the  powers  and  combat  the  succeeding  symptoms  by  means  of  tonics  and 
support. 

Alfred  Poland,  1870. 
William  Anderson,  1882, 
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3.  Poisoned  Wounds  derived  from  Diseased  Animals. 

Of  these  we  shall  only  allude  to  three  classes,  viz.  Hydrophobia,  Grlanders,  and 
Foot  and  Mouth  Disease.  • 

1.    HYDROPHOBIA. 
Syn.  Rabies  canina,  Lyssa,  Wuth,  Hundswuth,  Wassei-scheu,  La  rage. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  disease  originating  in  the  canine  race  and  transfei'able  to  man, 
and  to  other  animals,  by  inoculation  of  a  virus  resident  in  the  saliva.  It  is 
characterised  by  the  development,  after  a  long  period  of  incubation,  of  a  peculiar  and 
almost  invariably  fatal  train  of  nervous  symptoms,  commencing  with  extreme 
psychical  depression  ;  passing  on  to  intense  hyjjersesthesia  of  the  sensoiy  nerves,  and 
reflex  paroxysms  of  general  spasm,  associated  with  insane  impulses ;  and  tending  to 
terminate  in  paralysis  and  exhaustion. 

The  dread  of  water,  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  ordinary  name,  is  merely  a 
result  of  the  suffering  provoked  by  attempts  to  swallow  fluids,  and  is  not  constant. 

Though  hydrophobia  is  so  rare  a  disease  that  the  great  majority  of  medical 
practitioners  are  absolutely  without  experience  of  it,  the  mystery  enshrouding  its 
pathology,  the  relentless  course  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  lurid  light  cast  upon  it  by 
popular  delusions,  have  given  it  a  prominence  in  literature  and  legislation  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  numerical  extent  of  its  ravages. 

Rabies  in  the  Loiver  Animals. 

Before  desci-ibing  the  affection  as  it  appears  in  man,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  carefully  studied  in  the  animals  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  human 
subject.  The  great  agents  in  its  diffusion  are  the  Canidse,  the  fountain-head  of  the 
disease ;  but  other  animals,  as  the  cat,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  horse,  &c.  may 
contract  the  complaint,  and  in  tui-n  may  transfer  it  by  inoculation  to  man. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  canine  rabies  in  its  spread  from  place  to  place  points 
strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  germs  of  to-day  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  those 
of  past  ages,  and  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  the  reports  of  the  vast  majority  of 
cai-efvilly  observed  cases  strengthens  this  view,  but  the  possibility  of  the  development 
of  new  foci  by  autogenesis  has  many  supporters.  In  connection  with  this  question, 
considerable  weight  attaches  to  the  observation  of  Schrader,^  that  when  hydrophobia 
was  prevailing  in  Hamburg  and  its  vicinity,  no  outbreak  appeared  on  the  islands 
of  the  Elbe,  although  on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  disease  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Similar  facts  have  been  collected  by  Virchow  and  others.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  spontaneous  development  rest  upon  isolated,  and  in  many 
instances  imperfectly  investigated,  cases,  and  are  insuflScient  to  throw  a  serious  doubt 
upon  the  more  generally  accepted  view. 

The  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed  to  influence  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  are  as  follows  : — 

Season. — The  belief  that  the  disease  belongs  to  the  hot  months,  and  that  it  is 
limited  to  the  canicidares  dies,  is  as  widely  spread  as  the  faith  in  the  meteorological 
portent  of  a  wet  St.  Swithin's  day ;  but  statistics,  as  shown  by  a  table  of  over  3,000 
cases  quoted  in  the  '  Diet.  Encyclop.  des  Sciences  Medicales,'  "  prove  that  the  respec- 
tive averages  of  prevalence  in  the  four  seasons  differ  but  slightly  from  each  other, 
and  that  the  balance  of  numbers  is  actually  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  spring 
quarter,  while  the  summer  total  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  winter. 

Thirst  and  hunger. — The  causative  connection  of  insufficiency  of  food,  and  more 

1  For  Malignant  Pustule  or  Anthrax,  see  the  essay  on  Sue&ical  Affections  of  the 
Skin. 

^  Quoted  by  Bollinger,  Ziemssen's  Hanclhuch  der  Spec.  Path.  u.  Ther.,  Bd.  3. 

^  The  valuable  article  '  Rage  '  in  this  work,  and  Reder's  contribution  '  Die  Hundswuth,' 
forming  Lief.  10  of  the  Deutsche  Chiruryie  may  be  referred  to  for  statistical  and  bibliographical 
information. 
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particularly  of  water,  with  rabies,  though  an  article  of  belief  to  a  large  section  of  the 
public,  is  negatived  by  the  results  of  the  direct  experiments  of  Majendie  and  others, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  excessive  prevalence  in  places  where  there  is  a  comparative 
lack  of  available  food  and  water  supply  for  the  lower  animals. 

Privation  of  sexual  intercourse  as  an  agent  in  the  development  of  rabies  has 
received  some  scientific  support.  Wild  canidse,  however,  which  are  subject  to  no 
artificial  sexual  restraints,  suffer  from  frequent  and  extensive  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

Incubation. — The  shortest  period  according  to  Youattis  fourteen  days,  but  a  few 
instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  term  has  been  less.  In  only  one  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  collected  did  it  exceed  three  months. 

Symptoms. — Two  forms  of  canine  rabies  are  usually  recognised — the  furious  and 
the  mute ;  but,  while  accepting  the  distinction  as  in  many  respects  convenient,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  one  form  may  pass  into  the  other,  and  that  intermediate 
conditions  occur, 

a.  The  phenomena  of  the  furious  form  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  :  the 
stage  of  physical  depression,  the  furious  stage,  and  the  stage  of  paralysis  and  ex- 
haustion. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  first  period  are  as  follows  : 

Alteration  of  manner. — This  may  take  the  form  of  apathy  and  a  tendency  to 
isolation,  or  of  agitation  and  restlessness,  or  the  two  conditions  may  alternate.  The 
affections  are  usually  unchanged  and  the  animal  recognises  and  obeys  its  master,  but 
there  is  frequently  an  abnormal  irritability  with  regard  to  strangers.  There  is 
however,  no  especial  inclination  to  bite  animals  of  its  own  species. 

Certain  evidences  of  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  tract  form  a  marked 
feature.  The  salivary  secretion  is,  as  yet,  not  obviously  altered,  but  the  dog  drinks 
greedily;  licks  stones  and  other  cold  objects;  swallows  rags,  fragments  of  wood,  and 
any  other  indigestible  substances  that  lie  in  his  way ;  and  is  often  observed  to  work 
at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  with  his  paws  :  vomiting,  perhaps  excited  by  the 
unwonted  ingesta,  is  often  present ;  and  there  is  usually  constipation.  The  appe- 
tite, always  depraved,  is  commonly  increased  to  the  extent  of  voi-acity. 

Growths,  called  the  sublingual  vesicles  or  lyssce  of  Marochetti,  ranging  in  size 
from  a  millet  seed  to  a  harvest  bean,  have  been  seen  on  or  near  the  frcenum  Ungues. 
Their  presence  is,  however,  exceptional,  and  probably  not  characteristic. 

Great  sensibility  of  the  bitten  place,  indicated  by  the  dog's  pei'tinacity  in  licking, 
scratching,  or  gnawing  it,  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  wound  or  scar  in  cases  in  which  the  injury  had  not  been  suspected.  The 
sign  is  more  significant  if  associated  with  an  vinusual  insensibility  to  pain  as  ordi- 
narily inflicted. 

Alteration  of  the  voice  gives  the  first  warning  of  the  danger.  Youatt  speaks  of 
the  sound  as  an  ordinary  bark  which  suddenly  terminates  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  a 
howl  of  five,  six,  or  eight  tones  higher  than  at  the  commencement,  and  the  descriptions 
of  Hertwig,  Blaine,  and  other  au.thorities,  although  differing  fi-om  this  and  from  each 
other  in  detail,  all  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  change  of  timbre  associated 
with  an  elevation  of  note. 

Among  other  points  that  have  been  not  unfrequently  noted  are  general  hyper- 
sesthesia  of  the  senses,  sudden  fits  of  sleepiness,  and  excitement  of  the  sexual  instincts. 
These  symptoms  continue  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  give  place  to  those  of  the 
next  stage. 

Second  or  Furious  stage. — A  disposition  to  bite  now  shows  itself.  The  dog  may, 
however,  still  know  his  master,  and  unless  irritated  or  interfei-ed  with,  may  make 
no  attempt  to  attack  persons  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  but  his  pugnacity  is 
always  excited  by  the  sight  of  strangers,  and  to  an  especial  degree  by  the  presence 
of  other  animals  of  his  own  species.  It  is  a  curious  but  well-attested  fact  that 
healthy  dogs,  even  when  naturally  courageou.3,  manifest  fear  of  one  who  is  rabid. 

An  impulse  to  run  at  large  soon  appears — a  symptom  of  serious  portent,  as  such 
a  departure  from  the  usual  home  instincts  of  a  domesticated  dog  indicates  a  great 
psychical  change  to  be  explained  only  by  grave  central  lesion.     The  animal,  if  con- 
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fined,  tries  to  escape  and  gnaws  his  chain,  or  the  door  or  bars  that  imprison  him. 
Once  free,  he  runs  swiftly  and  aimlessly,  not  like  the  cowed  and  hunted  brute,  the 
'  mad  dog '  of  the  streets,  that  only  seeks  deliverance  from  his  persecutors,  but, 
insensible  to  pain,  with  fearless  eye,  and  extended  tail,  he  checks  his  speed  only  to 
make  fierce  and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  any  creatures  that  excite  his  mad  rage. 
At  last,  the  terrible  course  ended  by  sheer  exhaustion,  he  falls  asleep,  or  in  a  kind 
of  remission  may  crawl  to  his  home  ;  but  in  either  case,  repose  brings  a  renewal  of 
the  symptoms,  which  are  to  end  only  when  paralysis  and  collapse  remove  the  capacity 
for  further  efibi-t.  Hydrophobia  is  still  conspicuously  absent,  and  the  animal  will 
even  stop  to  drink,  or  to  try  to  drink,  any  water  he  may  perceive  during  his  race. 
The  salivaiy  secretion  is  commonly  increased,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  another 
popular  sign  of  rabies,  is  often  present ;  but  the  appearance  has  little  value  either  in  a 
positive  or  negative  sense. 

If  the  dog  be  kept  in  confinement  during  the  furious  stage,  the  symptoms  are 
chiefly  marked  by  restlessness,  constant  attempts  to  escape,  great  excitability  of  the 
senses,  and  furious  paroxysms  ;  the  latter  are  sometimes  excited  by  real,  sometimes 
by  imaginary  objects,  and  may  alternate  with  a  kind  of  delirium  ;  but  it  is  remai'k- 
able  that  the  insanity,  however  violent,  is  not  necessarily  absolute,  as  the  animal 
may  be  able  to  recognise  his  master,  and  even  to  control  his  impulses  so  far  as  to 
obey  the  well-known  voice  of  authority. 

The  third  or  paralytic  stage  gradually  replaces  the  furious  period,  and  is  com- 
monly ushered  in  by  an  alternation  of  feeble  delirious  paroxysms  with  a  kind  of 
typhomania.  E,apidly  increasing  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  appear,  associated 
with  manifestations  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve-centres  ;  the  head  droops,  the  jaw 
hangs  powerless,  the  eye  is  glazed  and  dull,  the  voice  becomes  extinct,  the  hind  legs 
drag,  and  at  length  the  dog,  a  pitiable  object,  sinks  prostrate  until  the  advent  of 
unconsciousness,  and  its  close  attendant,  death.  The  delirium  usually  subsides 
during  this  stage,  and  the  animal  may  show  a  veiled  intelligence ;  but  in  some 
cases  the  apparently  dying  creature  may  suddenly  awake  with  a  weak  outbreak  of 
frenzy  which  might  yet  be  dangerous  were  the  strength  sufficient  to  obey  the  impulse. 

h.  The  silent  form,  the  Rage  unue  of  the  French,  in  atypical  case  presents  a  very 
diflferent  aspect  from  that  just  described,  and  may  easily  escape  diagnosis.  It  is 
however  a  true  rabies — if  that  term  may  be  retained  for  a  state  in  which  no  *  rage  ' 
is  present — modified  by  the  suppression  of  the  furious  stage,  and  the  early  superven- 
tion of  prostration  and  paralysis. 

The  characteristic  of  silent  rabies  is  a  complete  prostration  of  the  entire  nervous 
system.  The  senses  are  bkxnted,  the  intellect  stupefied,  and  the  muscles  paralysed. 
The  dog  lies  apathetic,  with  dull  eyes,  and  melancholy  features.  There  are  no  rabid 
paroxysms,  because  the  torpid  centres  are  incapable  of  responding  to  the  peripheral 
stimuli ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  run  at  large,  for  his  limbs  will  scarcely  support 
the  weight  of  his  body ;  and,  had  he  the  impulse  to  bite,  the  powerless  jaws  could 
inflict  no  wound. 

Emaciation  and  progressing  paralysis  may  terminate  life  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  the  animal  may  linger  on  for  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  days. 

Termination  in  recovery  from  either  form  is  rare,  but  instances  recorded  by 
such  authorities  as  Youatt  and  Decroix  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  in  the  dog  may  be  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty during  the  early  stages,  since  many  complaints  may  produce  symptoms, 
which  the  fears  of  a  nervous  owner  may  convert  into  unmistakable  indications  of 
approaching  rabies,  and  upon  which  even  a  person  experienced  in  the  varied  mani- 
festations may  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  verdict.^  The  animal  is  however  seldom  seen 
by  an  expert  until  too  late  ;  but  were  dog  owners  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  true 
symptoms  of  rabies,  the  dangers  of  its  extension,  and  of  the  conveyance  of  the  disease 

^  Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  frequency  of  mistakes  of  diagnosis  in  connection  with 
canine  rabies  by  the  statement  of  Faber,  who  says  that,  of  892  dogs  brought  into  the  Veterinary 
Institute  of  Vienna  under  suspicion  of  rabies,  only  31  proved  to  be  really  aifected. 
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to  man,  would  be  enormously  diminished.  Unfortiuiately  the  ignorance  which  con- 
sists of  a  mere  absence  of  knowledge  is  not  the  greatest  evil  to  be  encountered ; 
but  shrinks  almost  into  insignificance  beside  the  serious  and  positive  ignorance  con- 
stituted by  the  blind  acceptation  of  popular  error  and  sviperstition  as  undisputed 
representations  of  fact.  The  vulgar  creeds  concerning  hydrophobia  are,  for  the 
most  part,  so  curiously  wrong,  that  they  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  the  gra- 
vity of  their  consequences.  It  is  not  merely  that  year  after  year  are  repeated  the 
sickening  scenes  of  hunting  to  death  or  ruthless  slaughtering  any  helpless  animal  who 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  realise  some  wiseacre's  idea  of  a  '  mad  dog,'  but  in  genuine 
cases  of  rabies,  the  owner  ignoring  the  manifestations  altogether,  or  convinced  by  his 
pseudo-science  that  the  disease  before  him  is  7iot  '  hydrophobia,'  neglects  all  precau- 
tions until  the  animal  has  bitten  some  of  his  unsuspecting  associates,  or  has  started 
away  on  his  fearful  race.  Even  now  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  we 
are  occasionally  carried  back  to  the  dark  ages  by  hearing  that  a  dog  convicted  of 
biting  a  man  is  shot  with  all  dispatch,  not  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  but 
lest,  not  being  mad  at  the  time  of  inflicting  the  bite,  he  should  afterwards  become 
so,  and  the  bitten  man  should  become  hydrophobic  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious 
influence  like  that  which  Butler's  rhymes  tell  us  led  to  the  fall  of  the  '  sympathetic 
snout '  of  eai'ly  plastic  surgery ;  and  again,  we  i-ead  that  a  presumably  reasoning 
being — in  the  year  1881 — considers  he  is  displaying  praiseworthy  learning  and 
promptitude  in  treating  the  bite  of  a  suspected  dog  by  inunction  of  the  saliva  of  the 
animal — who  had  of  course  been  slaughtered  on  suspicion. 

The  conditions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  rabies  are  epilepsy,  in- 
testinal irritation,  and  distemper.  The  diflaculty  of  distinction  between  efih'psy  and 
i-abies  exists  only  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  either  com- 
plaint. The  ordinary  epileptic  fit,  manifested  by  unconsciousness  and  strong  convul- 
sions, is  unlike  anything  seen  in  rabies,  and  probably  owes  its  suspicious  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  only  to  the  '  foaming  at  the  mouth '  which  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  unfailing  marks  of  madness. 

Intestinal  irritation  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  some  of  the  signs  of  the  early 

stage  of  rabies,  such  as  thirst,  depraved  appetite,  alteration  of  manner  and  temper, 

kc,  but  the  peculiar  change  of  bark  is  absent,  and  there  is  no  history  of  a  bite.     In 

doubtful  cases   isolation  for  two  or  three  days  will  determine  with  certainty   the 

nature  of  the  case. 

Distemper. — Philpot  ^  describes  a  form  of  distemper  which  closely  resembles  rabies 
in  its  symptoms,  but  is  not  capable  of  inoculation  and  is  susceptible  of  prevention  and 
of  cure. 

Besides  these  conditions  may  be  mentioned  a  nervous  ailment  described  by  Dr. 
Lauder  Lindsay,^  in  which  the  dog,  without  previous  symptoms,  suddenly  utters  a 
startling  yell,  and  after  describing  a  large  circle,  runs  ofi"  yelping,  with  terrified 
look,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  obstacles ;  the  attack  usually  ends  in  a  fit. 

Dogs  are  also  subject  to  a  kind  of  delirium  in  hot  weather,  and  probably  when 
canine  pathology  is  more  closely  studied,  various  intellectual  disturbances  that  may 
simulate  rabies  will  be  distinguished.  Of  some  such  nature  perhaps  is  the  kind  of 
madness  described  by  Dr.  Rink  as  existing  amongst  dogs  in  Greenland.  The  animal 
in  this  case  has  a  tendency  to  bite,  but  the  disease  is  not  inoculable. 

Mere  mental  irritation  may  even  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  dog 
as  mad.  The  dog,  like  man,  is  liable  to  variations  of  temper  under  cu-cumstances  of 
ill-health,  or  ill-treatment ;  but  the  sick  or  goaded  beast  is  exposed  to  the  danger  that 
any  violent  behaviour  on  his  part  may  be  recognised  by  some  energetic  looker-on  as 
indicative  of  rabies,  and  the  signs  of  rage  or  terror  with  which  the  animal  may  meet 
the  public-spirited  efforts  to  do  him  to  death  only  confirm  the  diagnosis  and  seal 
his  fate. 

A  suggestion  by  Mr.  Dolan,^  to  test  doubtful  cases  by  inoculation  of  the  saliva 
upon  rabbits,   deserves  consideration ;    but  it  must  of  course  be   understood  that 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  March  1873.  ^  Fdin.  Med.  Journal,  vols.  xxiv.  and  xxv. 

3  Lancet,  Z^^.  7,1880. 
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only  posiiive  results  are  to  be  considered  conclusive,  as  insusceptibility  on  the  part 
of  the  subject,  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  fluid  after  its  secretion,  and 
some  other  cii-cumstances,  may  cause  a  failure  of  the  experiment,  even  though  the 
saliva  be  taken  from  a  dog  known  to  be  rabid. 

Dr.  Gamgee  advises  that  suspected  dogs  should  be  isolated  for  a  week  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  symptoms  run  a  fatal  course,  true  rabies  being  nearly  always  fatal 
within  four  days. 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  coarse  post-mortem  appearances  have,  up  to  the  present, 
offered  nothing  absolutely  characteristic  of  the  disease,  but  two  phenomena  are- 
seen  with  a  frequency  sufficient  to  confer  upon  them  an  important  significance ; 
these  are  injection  of  the  digestive  and  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
presence  in  the  stomach  of  indigestible  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  &c.  Lyssse,  which 
were  found  by  Reuch  in  fourteen  cases  out  of  twenty-seven,  have  been  described  by 
several  writers,  but  their  presence  is  very  luicertain,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown 
that  they  are  peculiar  to  rabies. 

Attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  the  histological  changes  in  the  glandular 
organs.  In  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  Elsenberg  describes  an  infiltration 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  with  small  cells  like  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  which  are 
giouped  especially  around  the  medium-sized  veins  near  the  terminal  lobules.  The 
epithelial  cells  of  the  alveolus  are  granular  ;  the  nucleus,  more  rounded  and  enlarged 
than  usual,  assumes  a  central  position ;  the  '  half-moon '  bodies  of  Gianuzgi  are  so 
swollen  as  to  fill  two-thirds  of  the  alveolar  cavity,  and  the  cavity  itself  may  contain 
cells  like  leucocytes.  The  nervous  ganglia  are  surrounded  and  sometimes  jienetrated 
by  leucocytes. 

These  changes  are  indistinct  or  absent  in  the  parotid. 

Klebs  describes  a  swollen  condition  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  there,  as  well 
as  in  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  he  discovered  a  collection  of  densely -aggregated  finely- 
granular,  strongly-refractile  bodies  (which  he  considers  to  be  the  bearers  of  infection) 
arranged  in  linear  or  stellate  figures  that  generally  follow  the  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Changes  in  the  urinary  and  other  organs,  and  in  the  nerves,  have  been  observed 
in  different  cases,  but  are  too  variable  and  inconstant  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
direct  connection  with  the  disease.  Parenchymatous  nephritis,  however,  appears  to 
be  very  frequent. 

Rahies  in  other  animals. — The  limits  of  the  article  will  not  allow  a  description  of 
the  disease  as  it  appears  in  the  cat,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  pig.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  symptoms  are  analogous  to  those  seen  in  the  dog, 
and  that  the  pugnacity  under  rabid  impulses  shows  itself  in  all  cases  in  a  manner 
according  with  the  natural  methods  of  ofience,  although  the  sheep  and  the  goat  display 
a  tendency  to  use  the  teeth  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  weapons.  The  barking  and 
snapping  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  hydrophobic  animals  of  all  species  are  prone  to 
indulge  are  to  be  classed  with  Baron  Munchausen's  veracious  history  of  the  outrageous 
behaviour  of  his  cloak  after  its  inoculation  by  the  mad  dog. 

HydropJwhia  in  Man. 

Methods  of  infection. — There  is  no  doubt  that  hydrophobia  is  conveyable  only 
by  dnect  inoculation  of  the  virus,  as  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  or  by  contact  of  the 
saliva  with  a  recent  wound.  That  there  is  no  danger  of  transmission  by  simple 
contact  of  the  poison  with  unbroken  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces,  or  by  the  medium 
of  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphei'C,  is  shown  by  direct  experiment,  and  by  the 
strong  negative  evidence  offered  by  records  of  cases.  The  experiments  bearing  upon 
these  statements  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Healthy  dogs  have  been  confined  in  the  kennels  just  vacated  by  rabid  animals, 
and  have  in  no  instance  contracted  the  disease  (Hertwig).i 

2.  The  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  has  been  rubbed  into  the  lips  and  gums  of  healthy 
animals,  without  producing  any  ill  effects. 

^  Beitriige  zur  niiheren  Kentniss  der  Wutlikrunkheit  oder  Tollheit  der  Hunde,  Berlin,  1829. 
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3.  Dogs  fed  with  meat  mingled  with  similar  saliva  have  suffered  no  distiirbance- 
of  health. 

The  viability  of  the  virus  appears  to  tie  short,  the  infective  energy  probably 
terminating  with  the  onset  of  ordinary  decomposition.  Hertwig's  attempts  at 
inoculation  of  the  saliva  obtained  twenty- four  to  twenty-eight  hours  after  death, 
failed  in  every  instance.  His  experiments  are,  however,  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  fact,  which,  if  well  established,  would  be  of  importance. 

The  saliva  of  all  rabid  animals  may  be  inoculated  with  the  same  results,  and  the 
saliva  of  a  hydrophobic  man  has  been  successfidly  inoculated  upon  the  lower  animals. 
The  virus  has  been  shown  by  Hevtwig  to  reside  in  the  pure  saliva  drawn  from  the 
parotid  :  the  other  salivary  glands,  in  which  more  distinct  pathological  changes  have 
been  found,  in  all  probability  share  with  the  parotid  the  morbid  faculty  of  secretion, 
and  even  the  small  racemose  glands  of  the  buccal  and  adjacent  mucous  membranes 
may  have  the  same  power. 

Trolliet,  Fereol,  and  others  have  been  able  to  inoculate  successfully  the  bronchial 
mtiGiijS  ;  Hertwig  in  two  instances  had  results  from  inoculation  of  the  blood,  while 
Lussana  succeeded  in  producing  rabies  in  two  dogs  by  intravenous  injection  of  filtered 
blood  from  a  man  who  had  died  of  hydrophobia ;  and  Pasteur  has  announced  in  a 
recent  communication  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  that  he  has  inoculated  the  disease 
by  means  of  portions  of  the  brain-substance  of  rabid  dogs,  and  finds  that  the  most 
certain  results  are  obtained  in  this  manner. 

The  artificial  inoculation  of  saliva  frequently  fails.  This  may  be  explained  in 
several  ways.  1.  By  the  comparative  insusceptibihty  of  certain  individuals,  or  of 
any  particular  individual  undei-  certain  conditions.  2.  By  the  occurrence  of  change 
in  the  fluid  after  its  secretion,  as  where  the  saliva  of  a  dead  animal  is  used.  3.  By 
the  probable  existence  of  vai-ious  degi-ees  of  activity  of  the  virus  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  disease  dming  which  it  is  secreted.  4.  By  inefiicient  performance  of  the 
operation ;  as  when  the  inoculation  wound  is  too  superficial,  or  bleeds  freely. 

Even  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  is  harmless  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  including 
those  in  which  no  prophylactic  means  have  been  employed.  The  immvinity  is 
doubtless  in  large  measure  due  to  the  removal  of  the  saliva  from  the  teeth  of  the 
animal  during  previous  bites,  or  by  the  clothing  covering  the  injured  part,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  wounds  of  exposed  parts,  as  the  hands  and  face,  are  far  more  dangerous 
than  those  of  covered  portions  of  the  frame.  It  appears  that  of  the  number  of 
jjersons  bitten  by  dogs  known  to  be  rabid,  about  50  per  cent,  develop  the  disease. 
Where  the  face  is  the  seat  of  the  injury,  hydrophobia  follows  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases;  in  hand  bites  the  number  falls  to  53  per  cent.;  while  in  wounds  of  the 
covered  parts  of  the  extremities  the  proportion  is  only  about  24  per  cent. 

Two  questions  of  gi  ave  import  have  been  raised.  1 .  Whether  the  saliva  of  a 
merely  angry  dog,  or  of  one  suflfering  from  a  disease  other  than  hydrophobia,  may 
contain  the  virus.  2.  Whether  the  saliva  of  a  dog  is  infectious  during  the  incubative 
stage  of  rabies. 

Ordinary  experience  would  negative  the  first  query.  It  is,  however,  note- 
worthy that  in  a  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  origination  of  hydrophobia 
has  been  traced  to  a  dog-bite,  nothing  very  positive  is  known  about  the  animal, 
which  either  may  have  escaped,  or  may  have  been  destioyed  before  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  its  condition  had  been  made. 

Several  cases  have  been  rejDorted  in  which  hydrophobia  has  followed  the  bite  of 
animals  that  have  remained  healthy,  and  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
dogs  which  are  not  hydi'ophobic,  may,  under  certain  conditions  of  disease,  and 
improper  feeding,  become  capable  of  conveying  rabies  by  means  of  a  bite.  The 
skunk  in  Arkansas  has  been  credited  with  the  power  of  infecting  man,  but  not  dogs, 
with  the  disease,  the  animal  itself  being  to  all  appearance  in  pei-fect  health.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  of  the  existence  of  some  source  of  error  in  these  observations, 
for,  were  such  a  mode  of  origin  possible,  new  centres  of  disease  would  be  constantly 
springing  up  around  us. 

With  regard  to  the  second  querj^,  although  experiments  are  not  conclusive,  the 
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probabilities  are  sufficiently  in  favour  of  the  inoculability  of  the  saliva  of  a  dog  in 
Avhich  the  disease  is  under-going  incubation,  to  indicate  that  any  animal  which  has 
})een  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  should  be  considered  capable  of  conveying  the  disease  even 
before  the  appearance  of  symptoms  in  itself,  i.e.  during  the  whole  period  of  probable 
incubation  ;  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  treat  every  dog-bite  prophylactically,  even 
though  the  animal  be  apparently  healthy. 

Prognosis  as  r.egards  local  injury.  1.  Seat  of  wound. —  Wounds  on  exposed 
parts  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of  covered  parts.  Statistics  show  that  while 
the  most  frequent  seat  of  dog-bite  is  the  lower  extremity,  in  about  three-fourths  of 
the  reported  cases  of  hydrophobia  the  wounds  were  upon  the  face  or  hands. 

2.  Kind  of  wound.- — Deep  wounds  and  wou.nds  which  bleed  little  are  more 
dangerous  than  superficial  lesions  and  those  which  bleed  freely. 

3.  Treatment  adojded. — The  cauterisation  of  the  wound  appears,  according  to 
Bouley,  to  reduce  the  probability  of  the  development  of  the  disease  by  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  as  the  statistics  serving  as  basis  for  this  statement  must  include  a 
large  proportion  of  examples  in  which  the  operation  was  imperfectly  performed  or 
not  undertaken  until  many  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  with  proper  selection  and  application  of  remedies,  the  ratio  of  immunity 
would  rise  still  higher. 

The  frequenci/  of  hydrophobia  in  this  country  may  be  judged  approximately  by 
the  number  of  deaths  assigned  to  this  cause.  According  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Dolan,  the 
total  mortality  i-egistered  in  England  and  Wales  under  this  heading  from  1870  to 

1877  is  369,  or  nearly  50  annually.  In  1874  the  returns  show  the  high  mortality 
of  81,  but  the  following  year  the  number  sunk  to  47.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Sept.  1880,  M.  Leblanc  stated   that  in  the  year 

1878  there  were  twenty-four  deaths  in  France  from  hydrophobia,  and  in  1879  only 
half  of  this  number.  The  difference  was  then  attributed  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
special  legislation,  but  unfortunately  the  statistics  of  the  past  year,  1881,  are  very 
unfavourable,  no  less  than  23  deaths  having  occurred  in  Paris,  as  against  5  in  the 
previous  year. 

Incubation  of  hydrophobia  in  man.- — According  to  published  accounts,  the 
period  ranges  between  two  days  and  twenty  years,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  have  followed  very  closely  upon  the  bite  are  really  examples  of 
tetanus,  while  the  reports  of  the  instances  in  which  the  incubation  is  supposed  to 
have  exceeded  a  year  are  too  meagre  to  inspire  confidence.  In  recent  times,  however, 
a  few  well-investigated  examples  of  great  prolongation  of  the  period  have  appeared. 
Colin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academie  de  Medecine  in  1880,  related  a  case  in  which 
the  disease  occurred  five  years  after  a  bite  :  the  dog  having  at  the  same  time  bitten 
another  man,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  hydrophobia  eight  days  afterwards.  Sir 
Wm.  Gull  had  a  case  in  which  the  incubation  extended  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  inquiry  of  the  Comite  d' Hygiene  (1862-1872)  embraced  170  cases,  in  none 
of  which  did  the  incubation  exceed  eight  months,  and  in  147  of  the  number  the  disease 
appeared  within  three  months  of  the  bite.  Again  in  the  statistics  of  Baudin  the 
length  of  incubation  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  was  below  three  months,  and  in  only 
six  per  cent,  did  it  extend  to  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  duration  of  the  period  may  possibly  be  influenced  by  various  conditions. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  be  shorter  in  bites  upon  the  face  than  where  other  parts  have  been 
wounded,  and  longer  in  persons  under  twenty  than  in  those  over  that  age.  The 
outbieak  may  perhaps  be  hastened  by  sexual  excesses  and  other  causes  of  nervous 
depression.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  retarded  by  the  existence  of  general  disease,  as 
vai'iola  and  miliary  fever  have  been  known  to  run  their  course  during  the  period  of 
incubation  of  hydrophobia  without  interfering  with  its  subsequent  evolution. 

Fhenoviena  of  the  incubative  feriod. — The  following  symptoms,  none  of  which 
are  constant  or  characteristic,  have  been  observed  in  different  cases. 

1.  The  appearance  of  little  vesicles  around  the  wound  during  the  period  of 
suppuration. 

2.  An  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  unhealed  wound. 
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3.  Pains  radiating  from  the  wound  or  scar,  often  associated  with  a  sense  of 
fatigue  or  weight  of  the  injured  limb  or  with  muscular  twitchings.  Occasionally  the 
pains  shoot  towards  the  wound  from  a  remote  part,  or  may  affect  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

4.  Alterations  in  the  cicatrix.  A  red  or  bluish-red  coloration,  tenderness  to  the 
touch,  or  a  breaking-down  of  the  cicatricial  tissue. 

5.  Swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  glands  in  connection  with  the  wound  {seen  in 
one  case  only). 

6.  Sublingual  tumours  ilyssm),  solid  or  vesicular,  appearing  from  the  third  to 
the  ninth  day  after  the  bite. 

Symptoms.— The  course  of  the  symptoms  in  man,  as  in  the  dog,  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods  :  1.  The  initial  or  melancholic  stage.  2.  The  stage  of  excitation,  and  3. 
The  paralytic  stage.  These  periods  commonly  bear  no  special  intei'-relation  in  point 
of  duration  or  severity,  and  the  replacement  of  one  by  its  successor  is  rarely  marked 
by  any  abruptness  of  transition.  The  complete  suppression  of  the  stage  of  excitation, 
as  in  the  rage  mue  of  the  dog,  has  not  been  observed  in  man. 

1.  The  melancholic  stage  is  generally  ushered  in  by  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety, 
which  is  so  frequently  associated  with  a  peculiar  and  distressing  apprehension  of  the 
impending  disease,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  theory  that  the  development  of  the 
fatal  nervous  symptoms  is  not  merely  a  sequence,  but  a  consequence,  of  the  mental 
condition^  That  the  mental  depression  is  a  specific  phenomenon  is,  however,  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  it  is  manifested  in  children,  who  have  no  conception 
of  the  existence  or  nature  of  the  danger,  while  in  adults  it  commonly  makes  its 
appearance  after  the  early  fears  of  the  patient  have  subsided,  and  it  has  occurred 
in  cases  in  which  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained  as  to  the  existence  of  rabies  in 
the  animal  that  inflicted  the  wound. 

Other  well-marked  but  less  constant  signs  of  the  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous 
system  are  loss  of  energy,  irritability  of  temper,  restlessness,  hypereesthesia  of  the 
senses  and  excessive  excitability  of  the  sexual  instincts.  Impairment  of  the 
digestive  system  may  at  the  same  time  be  shown  by  a  diminution  or  perversion  of 
appetite,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  vomiting. 

This  period  may  extend  over  a  week,  or  may  be  limited  to  a  few  hours ;  in 
some  cases  it  has  altogether  escaped  observation. 

2.  The  active  stage  generally  begins  with  a  sj)asmodic  paroxysm.  The  attack 
usually  announces  itself  by  a  twitching  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  rapidly  passing 
into  a  weneral  convulsion,  whicli  involves  more  particularly  the  muscles  of  inspiration 
and  threatens  life  by  apncea.  The  spasm  ceases  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  paroxysm, 
not  leaving,  as  in  tetanvTS,  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscular  system. 

A  fvirther  characteristic  of  the  attacks  is  seen  in  their  dependence  upon  external 
excitino-  causes.  The  first  convulsion  is  usually  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  drink, 
but  the  whole  nervous  system  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  an 
outbreak  may  be  induced  by  a  strong  impression  upon  any  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
as  by  a  touch,  the  impingement  of  a  draught  of  air  upon  the  skin,  an  endeavour  to 
draw  a  deep  breath  ;  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  special  senses,  such  as  a  loud  voice,  a 
flash  of  light,  and  even  certain  tastes  and  odours.  It  is,  however,  the  nerves  distributed 
to  the  palate  and  pharynx  that  are  most  obviously  implicated,  and  the  deglutition  of 
fluids  is  as  a  rule  more  liable  to  excite  spasm  than  the  ingestion  of  solid  food.  The 
patient  has  a  strong  desire  to  quench  his  distressing  thirst,  but  dare  not  drink.  His 
hydrophobia  is  not  a  dread  of  the  fluid,  but  of  the  convulsion  excited  by  its  contact 
with  his  mouth  and  throat,  and  the  same  terror  may  invest  everything  capable  of 
causinw  a  direct  or  indirect  impression  upon  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  inability  to  swallow  has  been  altogether  absent,  and  in  many  cases  the 
difiiculty  subsides  during  the  progress  of  the  stage. 

Psychical  irritability  accompanies  the  general  hypersesthesia.  The  condition  may 
show  itself  by  incessant  talking  and  by  a  rapid  alternation  of  ideas  and  emotions, 
and  owin"  chiefly  to  this  exaggeration  of  functional  activity,  the  simple  association 
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of  ideas  awakened  by  the  sound  of  fluid,  or  even  by  the  thought  of  drinking,  may 
become  sufficient  to  excite  a  paroxysm. 

Mental  aberrations  form  another  well-known  feature  of  the  stage.  These 
assume  the  form  of  a  paroxysmal  and  peculiar  state  which  bears  more  resemblance 
to  certain  hysterical  manifestations  than  to  ordinary  maniacal  or  delirious  attacks. 
The  patient,  generally  after  some  strong  impression  upon  the  senses,  becomes  violent, 
screams,  and  endeavours  to  set  himself  at  liberty ;  he  may  be  tormented  as  in  deli- 
rium tremens  with  spectral  illusions,  in  which  the  dog  plays  a  prominent  part,  or 
the  indications  may  be  those  of  irresistible  rabid  impulses  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  cloud  of  insanity  is  almost  always  pierced  by  some  rays  of  an 
intelligent  self-control  that  leads  the  hydrophobiac  to  avoid  injuring  those  about  him. 
He  may,  however,  in  his  furious  struggles  for  freedom  make  use  of  his  teeth  as  the 
only  weapons  left  available,  and  so  lend  an  apparent  support  to  the  popular  belief 
that  the  hydrophobic  man  assumes  the  nature  and  behaviour  of  the  dog.  The 
intellectual  aberrations  like  the  spasmodic  convulsions  are  as  a  rule  '  clonic,'  the 
mind  being  clear  in  the  intervals,  but  persistent  delusions  are  sometimes  observed. 
Satyriasis  has  been  recorded,  but  is  exceptional.  Intermissions  of  restless  sleep  may 
occur,  which  are  usually  terminated  by  a  terrified  awakening. 

With  these  nervous  phenomena  is  commonly  noticed  an  impairment  in  the  organic 
functions.  The  temperature  is  generally  raised,  but  the  elevation  is  not  constant 
and  appears  to  have  no  important  significance.  Digestive  disturbance  is  frequently 
announced  by  vomiting,  constipation,  dry  tongue,  and  severe  thirst,  and  there  is  usually 
an  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  about  the  mouth  and  throat.  Finally,  dysuria  and 
strangury  are  occasionally  observed,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  urine  has  been  found 
to  contain  albumen  and  sugar. 

After  a  period  usually  ranging  between  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours,  the 
paroxysms  begin  to  increase  in  frequency,  but  to  diminish  in  power,  until  at  length, 
under  the  influence  of  a  rapidly  augmenting  asthenia,  they  fade  into  imj)erceptibility, 
and  the  final  stage  sets  in. 

3.  The  stage  of  paralysis  develops  insidiously  ;  power  and  sensation  are  gradually 
submerged  by  the  ever-advancing  palsy  and  prostration  ;  but,  as  if  in  compensation,  the 
intellect  may  clear,  and  although  the  victim  then  becomes  fully  conscious  of  his 
approaching  end,  the  restlessness  and  intense  anxiety  of  the  early  period  are  replaced 
by  calm  or  apathy.  At  the  same  time  the  limbs  lie  helpless,  the  saliva  dribbles 
over  the  hanging  lips,  the  features  are  sunken  and  expressionless,  the  pupils  dilated 
and  fixed,  and  the  eye  is  dull  and  glazed ;  in  this  state  the  patient  lies  until  the 
enfeebled  powers  become  extinct. 

Death  may  either  occur  in  the  stage  of  excitation,  from  asphyxia  or,  perhaps,  from 
spasm  of  the  heart ;  or,  in  the  paralytic  stage,  from  asthenia.  The  case  usually  ter- 
minates on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  seldom  passing  the  latter  term,  but  in  rare  cases 
may  linger  on  for  over  a  week. 

Diagnosis. — From  false  hydrophohia.  Certain  nervous  symptoms  of  the  nature 
of  hysteria  or  some  allied  affection  may  so  simulate  hydrophobia  that  some 
authors  have  conceived  that  the  so-called  '  true '  hydrophobia  is  not  a  consequence  of 
the  inoculation  of  a  specific  vii'us,  but  is  a  functional  nervous  disorder  brought  on  by 
exaggerated  fears  of  the  complaint.  Lorinser  and  Maschka  both  deny  the  existence 
of  hydrophobia  as  a  specific  disease,  and  the  former  ^  says  it  '  will  cease  to  exist  when 
it  ceases  to  be  believed  in.'  This  opinion  has  been  shown  to  be  wholly  untenable,  but 
there  is  no  dovibt  that  nervous  persons  who  have  made  themselves  conversant  with 
the  real  or  fancied  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  may,  under  the  influence  of  an  excited 
imagination,  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  they  are  attacked  by  the  disease, 
and  the  conviction  may  have  serious,  or  even  fatal,  results.  The  diagnosis  of  such 
cases  is  sometimes  aided  by  evidence  that  the  patient  has  been  reading  treatises  on 
the  subject ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  simulation  having  been  fashioned  in  the  form  of  the 
popular  hydrophobia,  the  patient  so  overacts  the  farce  by  barking,  running  about  on 
all  foui's,  or  otherwise  imitating  the  animal  whose  habits  are  supposed  to  be  inoculated 
^    Wieyi.  Med.  Wochenschrift,  1874. 
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with  its  diseases,  that  the  medical  adviser  has  only  to  distinguish  between  delusion 
and  deceit. 

The  identity  of  some  of  the  symptoms  of  hydx'ophobia  and  hystero-einlejjsy  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gowers  in  his  Gulstonian  lectures. 

Imposture  is  not  rare.  It  is  usually  more  transparent  than  the  condition  just 
referred  to,  because  it  is  less  earnest.  It  is  genei'ally  practised  by  uneducated  persons 
with  a  view  to  extortion,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  the  symptoms  are  easily  detected 
by  the  skilled  observer.  A  case  in  point  appeared  in  the  newspaper  reports  in  the 
past  year  (1881).  A  man  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  healthy  dog,  having  betaken 
himself  to  an  energetic  assumption  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  correct  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia,  persisting  in  yelping  and  snapping  until  the  failure  of  his  persevering 
efforts  to  extract  compensation  induced  a  speedy  recovery.  In  such  instances  tne 
history  should  be  carefully  investigated. 

Tetanus  presents  many  features  in  common  with  hydrophobia.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  history,  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  period  of  incubation,  by  the  per- 
sistence of  a  tonic  spasm  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  and  by  the  absence  of 
excitability,  restlessness,  delirium,  and  rabid  imjDulses.  Tetanus  may,  however,  follow 
a  dog-bite,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  such  cases  have  been  wrongly  diagnosed  as 
hydrophobia. 

Hose,'  in  discussing  the  relations  of  tetanus  to  hydrojihobia,  describes  a  tetanus 
hydrophohicus  which  may  cause  great  difficulty  in  diagnosis.     This  form  of  tetanus 
occurs  when  the  causative  wound  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cerebral  nerves, 
and  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  convulsive  spasm  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  . 
of  deglutition,  supplied  by  those  nerves.     Kirch  off  ^  records  a  case  of  allied  nature. 

Prognosis. — This  is  always  extremely  bad — several  instances  of  recovery  have, 
however,  been  recorded,  and  in  at  least  some  of  these  the  correctness  of  the  fact  is 
open  to  no  other  doubt  than  that  suggested  by  the  general  rule  of  a  fatal  termination. 
Nineteen  cases  of  alleged  cure  have  been  collected  by  Faber,  and  although  in  many 
of  the  number  the  diagnosis  may  be  questioned,  a  few  appear  unassailable. 

Pathological  anatomy. — -Many  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  in  late 
years  to  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  changes  found  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  it 
cannot  even  yet  be  said  that  investigations  have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
any  strictly  pathognomonic  lesions. 

In  the  nervoiijS  system  the  morbid  conditions  detected  in  the  various  autopsies  are 
perplexing  by  their  profusion.  Many  of  the  recorded  appearances  may  however  be 
omitted  as  exceptional,  or  as  obvious  results  of  symptoms  and  mode  of  death. 

The  principal  observations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  recent  date,  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  central  nervous  system. 

Softening  of  the  anterior  horns  of  grey  matter  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  cord 
(Spath). 

Injection  around  the  points  of  exit  of  the  nerves  from  the  cord  (Franque). 

Punctiform  spaces  and  spots  of  gi-anular  disintegration  in  the  cerebral  coi'tex 
(Benedikt).3 

Increased  specific  gravity  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain  (Bastian). 

Accumulations  in  the  cortex  and  perivascular  spaces  of  the  brain  of  a  faintly- 
glistening,  highly-refractile  material,  sometimes  so  copious  as  to  compress  the  vessels 
(Wassilief).'* 

Great  distension  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  and 
medulla ;  clots  of  ante-mortem  formation  in  the  medium-sized  vessels  (seen  in  two 
cases  out  of  the  four  that  were  examined) ;  aggregations  of  small  cells,  probably 
leucocytes,  within  the  perivascular  lymphatic  sheaths  (in  three  cases) ;  and  diffuse 

1  '  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Tetanus  zur  Hydrophohie,'  Pitha- Billroths  CMruryie,  Bd.  1. 

^  Berlin.  Clin.  IVochenschrift,  1879. 

3  Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  04.  A  similar  condition  is  also  described  by  Allbutt  and  Meynert,  but 
the  appearance  has  been  shown  by  Schultze  and  Middleton  to  be  in  all  probability^  a  result 
of  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  specimens. 

■^   Centralhl.  f.  d.  Med.  TVissensch.  jXo.  36. 
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local  infiltrations  of  similar  cells  in  small  arete.  The  foregoing  changes  present  in 
all  the  segments  of  the  cerebro- spinal  axis,  but  especially  marked  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  attaining  their  greatest  intensity  in  the  regions  of  the  hypoglossal, 
pneumogastric,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nuclei  (Gowers).^ 

Remarkable  injection  of  the  nerve-centres  :  presence  of  a  zone  of  refracting  fibro- 
granular  material,  resembling  a  fibrinous  exudation,  around  some  of  the  medium- 
sized  vessels  ;  scattered  extravasations  of  blood-corpuscles,  amongst  which  were  seen 
rod-like  bodies  resembling  bacteria.  The  changes  reaching  their  maximum  in  the 
region  of  the  pons  and  upper  medulla  (Cheadle).^ 

Accumulations  of  round  cells,  very  unequally  distributed,  in  the  periva.scular 
spaces  surrounding  the  medium-sized  vessels  of  the  cord  and  medulla  and  the  small 
vessels  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  (Coats).  ^ 

In  the  cervical  si/mpathetic  ganglia  enlargement,  redness,  and  vasculai'lty  (Froriep). 
In  the  nervzs  in  communication  with  the  seat  of  injury,  injection  (Kruppenberg), 
granular  degeneration  (Duboue)  and  thickening  (Eichborn). 

Urinary  system. — The  kidneys  in  the  rabid  dog  are  said  to  show  well-marked 
signs  of  parenchymatous  inflammation  ;  the  same  condition  has  been  observed  in  the 
human  subject,  but  less  constantly,  and  to  a  smaller  degree. 

Albumen  and  sugar  have  both  been  found  in  the  urine,  and  Heller  has  detected 
a  substance  which  resembles  sugar  in  its  power  of  reducing  the  copper  oxide,  but 
differs  from  it  in  chemical  constitution.  The  uric  acid  and  sulphates  are  increased, 
while  the  amoinit  of  urea  is  variable.  A  remarkable  diminution  of  the  eaithy 
phosphates  has  been  found  by  Robin,  who  also  calls  attention  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  fat  and  margaric  acid.'' 

Resjnratory  passages. — The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  usually  found  injected, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  clog.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  also  described, 
but  is  probably  merely  a  result  of  the  mode  of  death. 

Digestive  system. — The  fauces,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  are  commonly  moi'e  oi>  less 
dry,  red,  and  swollen. 

The  changes  in  the  salivary  glands,  noted  by  Elsenberg  and  Klebs  in  the  dog,  ai'c 
often  slightly  marked  or  absent  in  man,  but  the  more  important  of  the  appearances 
were  seen  by  ISTepveu.^ 

The  blood  has  been  found  dark  and  diffluent  as  in  fevers.  According  to  Hallier 
it  contains  a  specific  micrococcus,  which  he  has  been  able  to  cultivate.  The  chemical 
analysis  by  Raysky  shows  nothing  of  importance  beyond  a  diminution  in  the  water. 
Pathology. — After  reducing  the  mass  of  detail  accumulated  in  the  records  of  the 
post-mortem  examinations,  by  the  elimination  of  all  the  appearances  that  may  be 
considered  in  a  certain  sense  accidental,  the  residue  may  be  separated  into- two  classes  ; 
the  first  including  conditions  which,  although  merely  secondary  to  certain  effects  of 
the  disease,  are  still  sufficiently  constant  to  possess  some  diagnostic  importance  ; 
the  second  consisting  of  lesions  which  appear  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the 
phenomena  observed  during  life. 

The  principal  item  in  the  first  of  these  classes  is,  in  the  case  of  the  dog,  the 
presence  of  indigestible  matters  in  the  stomach.  Bollinger  and  Bruckmiiller  consider 
this  point  of  so  great  value,  that  they  would  pronounce  free  from  the  disease  any  dog 
whose  stomach  contains  noi-mal  ingesta,  and  whose  small  intestine  contains  chyme. 
In  man,  however,  the  sign  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  rarely  met  with  ;  and  it  may  be 
noted  that,  together  with  this,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  the  indications 
of  inflammation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  the  changes  in  the  salivary 
glands,  and  the  evidences  of  renal  implication,  upon  which  has  been  laid  so  much 
stiess  in  canine  pathology. 

In  the  second  class,  the  most  prominent  facts  are  those  in  connection  with  the 
central  nervous  organs,  and  with  the  nerves  extending  from  the  wound. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  clearly  indicate  as  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  by 

1   Trans.  Path.  Sue.  1877,  ^  jy[g^j_  j.^^^pg  „„^  Gazette,  Dec.  1877. 

3  Lancet,  Dec.  1877.  ^   Gaz.  des  Hupitaux,  1878. 

^   Guz.  yied.  de  Paris,   1873. 
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which  they  are  originated,  the  brain,  medulla  and  cord,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Allbutt,  Wassilief,  Coats,  Cheadle,  Gowers,  and  other  recent  observers  for  the  demon- 
stration of  lesions  which  conduct  lis  a  step  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  these  lesions,  constituted 
principally  by  vascular  distension,  thromboses,  extravasations,  fibrinous  exudations, 
and  perivascular  and  parenchymatous  accumulations  of  cells  (leucocytes  '?)  in  the 
grey  substance,  are  not  specific  in  kind  ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  their 
apparently  constant  predominance  in  one  particular  locality,  to  be  regarded  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  malady. 

Accepting  the  view  that  the  points  of  election  for  the  attack  of  the  hydrophobic 
virus  are  located  principally  in  the  nerve-centres,  the  more  intimate  pathology  still 
remains  in  obscurity,  for  between  the  inoculation  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  into  a 
supei'ficial  part  of  the  frame,  and  the  occurrence  of  structural  change  in  the  medulla 
and  cord,  lies  a  ti-ain  of  events  which  at  present  can  only  be  traced  by  the  uncertain 
light  of  conjecture. 

We  may  assume  as  a  fact,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  bite  of  the  dog  intro- 
duces into  the  wound  a  specific  poison.  This  poison,  of  which  the  salivary  secretion 
is  the  ordinary  vehicle,  is,  probably,  as  specific  in  its  nature,  and  almost  as  certain  in 
its  results,  as  the  normal  secretion  of  the  poison  gland  of  the  Thanatophidia.  Like  the 
serpent  venom,  it  may  be  swallowed,  or  brought  into  contact  with  any  unbroken 
surface,  without  danger;  but,  unlike  it,  appears  to  lose  its  properties  permanently 
within  a  brief  period  after  secretion,  and  again,  while  experiment  has  proved  the 
absorption  of  the  snake  poison  to  be  so  instantaneous  that  immediate  amputation  of 
an  inoculated  limb  will  not  anticipate  contamination  of  the  general  circulation,  it  has 
been  shown  by  Youatt  that  careful  destruction  of  the  tissues  pierced  by  the  tooth  of 
the  rabid  dog  will  almost  invariably  prevent  further  evil.  A  further  peculiarity  of 
the  hydrophobic  virus  is  the  great  length  of  the  period  that  may  intervene  between 
its  inoculation  and  its  effects,  and  the  remarkably  wide  range  of  variability  of  the 
interval  in  different  cases. 

Some  points  of  resemblance  may  be  noted  between  tetanus  and  hydrophobia ;  but 
the  two  diseases  are  essentially  different  in  nature,  although  it  is  very  probable  that 
certain  cases  of  tetanus,  following  a  wound  by  the  tooth  of  a  dog,  may  be  mistaken 
for  hydrophobia.  One  great,  and  pei-haps  all-sufficient,  point  of  distinction  is  that 
tetanus  may  follow  any  kind  of  wound,  but  is  very  rare  when  considered  in  relation 
to  the  vast  number  of  wounds  that  come  under  treatment ;  while  hydrophobia  occurs 
only  after  inoculation  of  the  virus  of  a  rabid  aarimal,  but  follows  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  in  which  the  inoculation  is  complete. 

To  account  for  the  ultimate  production  of  disease  in  the  nerve-centres,  two 
theories  have  been  advanced.  According  to  one  of  these,  the  poison  is  a  product 
of  the  fermentation  of  the  morbid  saliva  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  reaches 
the  elected  place  of  attack  by  means  of  the  circulation.  In  the  second  view,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  virus  induces  a  disease  of  the  irerves  in  communication  with 
the  wound,  and  that  the  medvilla  and  cord  are  reached  by  the  centiipetal  extension 
of  this  lesion. 

The  supporting  arguments  of  the  latter  hypothesis  are  unsatisfactory.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  demonstrated  in  a  few  instances,  as  by  Duboue,  Eichborn,  and  others, 
that  changes  may  exist  in  the  nerves  in  question  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  are  either  essential  to  the  disease  or  characteristic  of  it.  A  similar  condition 
has  already  been  observed  in  tetanus,  and  further  investigation  will  probably  prove 
that  it  is  common  to  many  non-specific  injuries  in  which  a  protracted  but  not 
violent  local  irritation  is  maintained. 

The  '  ferment  theory,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  recent 
announcement  of  Pasteur,  that  he  has  discovered  the  virus  in  the  cerebral  substance 
and  cerebrospinal  fluid  of  rabid  dogs,  and  that  he  finds  the  most  certain  vehicle  of 
artificial  inoculation  to  be  portions  of  the  brain-tissue  of  the  animal.  Hallier's  dis- 
covery of  a  specific  micrococcus  in  the  blood  is  also  a  suggestive  fact,  but  needs  con- 
firmation. 
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The  view  of  Vifchow  is  that  the  local  fermentative  action  goes  on  continuously 
from  the  time  of  inoculation,  vi'ithout  the  intervention  of  any  actual  period  of 
latency,  and  that  the  products  pass,  particle  by  particle,  into  the  circulation,  until  the 
accumulation  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  normal  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  the 
morbid  influence.  This  hypothesis,  so  developed,  throws  light  upon  many  obscure 
circumstances.  The  existence  of  a  morbid  local  action,  incessantly  at  work,  would 
explain  the  irritation  of  the  neighbouring  nerves,  and  the  resulting  structural  and 
functional  changes  sometimes  seen  in  them  ;  the  localisation  of  the  process  to  the 
seat  of  inoculation  gives  a  reason  for  the  prophylactic  power  of  cautery,  a  power 
great  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  its  application  ;  and  the  continuous  absorption 
of  the  materies  morbi  into  the  circulation,  during  the  stage  of  incubation,  accounts 
for  the  asserted  inoculability  of  the  malady  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  symptoms 
during  this  period,  as  well  as  for  the  asserted  hastening  of  the  declared  disease  when 
the  vital  powers  are  lowered  by  sexual  excesses  or  other  cause. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hydrophobia  is  divided  into  the  prophylactic  and 
curative. 

Prophylaxis. ~-J.t  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  here  those  I'adical  measvires  which 
have  for  their  aim  the  protection  of  the  people  from  injury  by  rabid  dogs.  The 
problem  with  which  the  practitioner  is  more  immediately  concerned  is  the  prevention 
of  the  remote  effects  of  the  virus  instilled  by  the  bite,  and,  happily,  our  means  to  this 
end  almost  compensate  by  their  simplicity  and  efficiency  for  the  poweidessness  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cure. 

The  main  object  to  be  attained  is  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the  poison  or  of 
the  tissues  into  which  it  may  have  penetrated.  For  this  purpose  many  agents  have 
been  recommended,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

a.  Suction  of  the  wound. — This  is  unobjectionable  when  the  seat  of  injury  can 
be  reached  by  the  mouth  of  the  patient ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  should 
another  person  undertake  the  operation,  he  does  so  at  some  risk  to  his  own 
safety  ;  for,  although  there  is  but  little  reason  to  believe  that  infection  can  occur 
through  unbroken  mucous  membranes,  the  existence  of  trifling  fissures  and  abrasions 
about  the  tongue  and  lips  may  unquestionably  supply  an  inlet  for  the  virus. 

6.  Cleansing  is  a  process  easy  of  application,  and  need  never  be  neglected.  It  is 
even  advised  in  preference  to  cauterisation  by  Boerhave  and  Mederer.  Allied  to 
this  plan  is  the  method  of  Eulenberg,  the  constant  application  of  hot  watei'  by 
means  of  a  sponge,  or  by  long- continued  immersion  in  a  bath.  Fuchs  recommends 
the  use  of  baths  medicated  with  corrosive  sublimate  when  the  wounds  are  very 
numerous. 

c.  Prevention  of  the  healing  of  the  woimd  dtiring  long  periods  (three  or  more 
months)  is  a  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  East ;  as  in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  apply  faeces  and  other  irritants  to  the  bite  of  a  suspected 
dog ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  prophylactic  value  of  the  measure. 

d.  Excision  of  the  wounded  tissues  is  in  theory  the  most  radical  treatment ;  but 
in  practice  there  is  great  probability  that  the  operation  would  be  inefficiently 
performed.  It  would,  however,  be  expedient  in  certain  cases  where  proper  chemical 
or  thermal  agents  are  not  immediately  available. 

e.  Actual  cautery  is  efficacious  Mdiere  thorough  :  it  has  the  advantage  that  the 
means  are  generally  near  at  hand,  and  has  hence  been  more  frequently  used  than 
any  other  application.  The  instrument  selected  for  the  purpose  should  be  of  a 
suitable  foi-m  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  The  action  will  be  more 
extensive  and  the  pain  less  severe  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  the 
iron. 

/.  Caustics  are  unquestionably  the  best  means  of  destruction  wlien  they  can  be 
readily  obtained.  Of  the  many  which  have  been  tried,  the  most  important  are 
nitrate  of  silver,  caustic  potash,  and  the  strong  mineral  acids.  Nitrate  of  silver  has 
the  powerful  recommendation  of  Youatt,  who  employed  it  successfully  twenty  times 
npou  himself  and  about  four  hundred  times  upon  other  persons,  but  in  less  practised 
hands   it   would   probably  be  inferior  to  the  fluid  caustics  which  penetrate  with 
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more  certainty  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the  wound.  Potassa  fasa,  having  the  greatest 
penetrating  power,  is  perhaps  the  best  agent,  especially  as  the  wounds  left  by  it 
appear  to  heal  more  rapidly  than  those  following  the  vise  of  most  other  destructive 
chemicals ;  it  should,  however,  be  replaced  by  a  more  controllable  caustic  when  the 
wound  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  vessel. 

The  statistics  already  quoted  place  beyond  question  the  value  of  destruction  of 
the  surface  of  wounds  inflicted  by  animals  known  to  be  rabid,  but  in  most  cases  of 
dog-bite  the  condition  of  the  culpiit  is  uncertain.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
rule  of  practice  should  he  to  cauterise,  for  the  animal  may  be  decidedly  rabid, 
although  not  recognisably  so  to  the  amlearned  eye,  or  there  may  be  a  latent  rabies 
awaiting  for  its  full  manifestation  the  end  of  the  incubative  period.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  proper  use  of  caustics  will  generally  hasten  rather  than 
retard  the  healing  of  a  d3ep  punctured  woarnd,  and  may  avert  other  evils  besides 
that  of  hydrophobia. 

With  regard  to  the  limits  of  the  time  during  which  the  destruction  may  be 
practised,  we  must  remember  that,  although  the  measure  is  efficacious  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  interval  between  its  application  and  the  infliction  of  the  injury, 
it  is  of  value  during  the  whole  incubation  period,  before  or  after  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  and  may  even  be  serviceable  after  the  outbreak  of  the  symptoms.^  Hence 
if  a  person  present  himself  for  treatment  days  or  weeks  after  a  bite  by  a  rabid  dog, 
the  scar  or  wound  should  be  thoroughly  destroyed,  especially  when  the  injury  has 
been  infl.icted  upon  a  part  uncovered  by  clothing.  As  a  supplement  to  measures 
applicable  to  the  wound  itself,  the  destruction  of  Marochetti's  sublingual  vesicles 
may  be  carried  out,  should  they  be  observed,  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sansom  to 
practise  nerve -stretching  where  pain  extends  from  the  seat  of  injury  along  the  course 
of  a  single  nerve-trunk,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Curative  ti-eatmsnt. — -The  objects  sought  by  treatment  of  the  declared  disease 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

1 .  To  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  primary  cause. 

2.  To  maintain  the  vital  powers  by  nourishment  and  stimulants,  and  to  watch 
and  control  the  patient  during  aberrations  of  intellect. 

3.  To  relieve  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  which  rapidly  exhaust  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  and  are  often  directly  fatal. 

In  former  times  mercurials,  and  other  '  specifics,'  were  given,  both  during  the 
incubation  and  after  the  outbreak  of  symptoms,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  poison 
at  work  within  the  system,  but  are  now  rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  It  is,  however, 
not  impossible  that  future  investigations  into  the  intimate  pathology  of  the  disease 
may  give  a  scientific  clue  to  a  remedy  which  will  attack  the  materies  morbi  itself. 
The  inoculation  experiments  of  Lussana  and  Galtier  ^  suggest  the  possibility  of 
forestalling  the  outbreaks  of  fatal  hydrophobia  by  the  substitution  of  a  comparatively 
benign  modification  of  the  same  complaint. 

1.  The  first  indication  is  to  be  carried  out  by  free  excision  of  the  wound  or 
cicatrix.  Nerve-stretching  should  be  tried,  when  pain  extends  along  a  single  nerve- 
trunk. 

2.  The  second  object  requires  the  administration  of  nourishment  and  stimulants 
by  the  mouth,  if  efibrts  of  deglutition  do  not  set  up  spasm ;  by  the  rectum  or  by  a 
nasal  tube  in  other  cases.  The  control  of  the  patient  usually  demands  tact  rather 
than  force,  but  strong  restraint  is  sometimes  necessary. 

3.  The  third  indication,  the  relief  of  the  spasmodic  paroxysms,  has  been  the  point 
towards  which  our  efforts  at  treatment  have  chiefly  converged,  but  the  long  list  of 
over  three  hundred  medicaments,  implies  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  reliance 
that  has  been  placed  in  any  one  of  the  number. 

Lack  of  space  will  prevent  an  enumeration  of  the  whole  of  the  remedies,  which 
include  every  narcotic  and  antispasmodic  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  many  agents 

^  A  case  is  related  by  Prof.  Rust,  in  which  recovery  followed  the  excision  of  the  wound, 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  liydropliobic  symptoms,  and  thirtv-one  days  after  the  bite. 
'■^  See  Le  Prorjres  Medical,  No.  38,  1881. 
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holding  place  in  other  therapeutic  classes.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  select  out  of  the 
multitude  the  few  which  have  been  applied  with  appai-ently  good  results. 

Ophcm  and  moiyhia  have,  perhaps,  been  used  more  frequently,  either  as  an 
alleviative  or  with  hopes  of  cure,  than  any  other  drug.  Kelief  has  been  obtained 
in  some  instances  by  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  but  the  alkaloid  has  not 
shown  any  curative  power.  It  has  been  advised  to  select  as  the  seat  of  injection  a 
point  over  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  tendency 
to  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

Curare,  owing  to  its  action  upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  was  su.ggested  by  Trous- 
seau a  few  years  ago,  and  is  at  present  the  most  promising  remedy  at  oiu"  command. 
Its  power  of  relieving  the  spasmodic  paroxysms  was  first  shown  by  Dr.  Oifenberg,  of 
"VVinkrath,  in  1874,  and  since  that  time  three  cures  have  been  attributed  to  its  ad- 
ministration, one  by  Dr.  Offenberg  ^  himself,  one  by  Dr.  Watson,  of  Jersey,  U.S. 
('American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  1876),  and  one  by  Dr.  Polli{'Le  Paris  Medical,' 
May,  1877).  In  three  other  cases,  two  published  by  Dr.  Wilson  ('American 
Journal  of  Med.  Science,'  1877),  and  one  by  Dr.  Langdon  Down  ('  Lancet,'  Oct., 
1881),  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  was  obtained  by  means  of  the  same  remedy,  but 
a  fatal  termination  was  not  prevented.  The  best  mode  of  exhibition  is  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Offenberg.  The  dose  cannot  yet  be  con- 
sidered fixed.  Offenberg  gave  one-third  of  a  grain,  repeated  as  often  as  the  physio- 
logical effects  began  to  diminish  ;  in  Dr.  Polli's  case  three  grains  were  injected  in 
five  and  a  half  hours ;  and  Dr.  Watson  used  quantities  gradually  augmenting  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-half  of  a  grain  every  third  hour.  A  convenient  form  is 
provided  in  Savory  and  Moore's  gelatine  discs,  which  can  be  given  by  the  mouth  or 
dissolved  for  hypodermic  use. 

The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched  during  the  action  of  the  drug  for  signs 
of  failure  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles. 

Chloroform  vapour  has  been  frequently  used,  sometimes  with  the  result  of 
lessening  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  but  never  with  ultimate  success,  unless  we 
accept  as  an  example  a  case  of  somewhat  doubtful  diagnosis  reported  by  Dr. 
Nicholls  ('Lancet,'  June,  1878),  in  which  the  inhalation  was  reinforced  by  the 
administration  of  Calabar  bean  and  morphia. 

Chloral  hydrate  has  had  no  greater  success  than  chloroform.  Dr.  Painter 
('  Lancet,'  April  1874)  relates  a  case  in  which  it  was  successful,  but  some  doubt  is 
cast  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the  fact  that  the  dog  that  inflicted  the  bite 
was  alive  four  months  afterwards. 

Pilocarpin  was  found  alleviative  in  one  case  by  Dr.  Charteris  ('  Lancet,'  Sept., 
1880). 

Vapour  baths. — It  is  some  years  since  a  M.  Buisson  was  said  to  have  cured  him- 
self of  the  disease  by  means  of  a  Russian  vapour  bath  of  107°  Fah.,  and  to  have 
subsequently  repeated  the  same  treatment  with  success  in  eighty  cases.  Such  results 
are  too  startling  to  encourage  belief  in  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  but  the 
remedy  has  lately  been  used  by  Dr.  Southam  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.,  1879)  with  temporary 
benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  drugs,  the  aid  of  surgery  has  been  invoked,  and 
laryngotomy  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  effects  of  spasm 
of  the  glottis.  The  operation  is  simple  and  almost  entirely  free  from  danger.  It 
would  in  many  cases  greatly  relieve  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and  in  some 
might  avert  the  fatal  termination. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  still  be  said  that  we  are  unable  to  boast  a  cure  for  hydro- 
phobia, but  modern  pathology  has  given  us  observations  and  suggestions  that  may 
soon  point  out  new  paths  in  treatment ;  and  we  have  at  least  one  recent  addition 
to  our  remedies,  which  bids  fair  to  rank  amongst  the  well-earned  triumphs  of 
modern  scientific  therapeutics, 

William  Andeeson, 

■■   AUg.  Med.  Cevtr.  Zeit.  No.  67,  1879. 
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2.    GLANDEES. 

Glanders  is  a  \di'ulent  contagious  disease  peculiar  in  its  origin  to  the  equine  race, 
but  transferable  to  other  animals  by  inoculation  of  its  specific  morbid  products.  Two 
forms  are  described,  both  oi'iginating  in  the  same  virus,  but  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  locality  of  the  principal  signs.  One,  known  as  Glanders  proper  (Fr. 
morve,  Ger.  Rotz),  is  characteiised  by  ulceration  of  the  pituitary  membrane  and  a 
resulting  swelling  of  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands ;  the  other,  called  TTarcy  (Fr. 
farcin,  Ger.  Warm  or  Hautvmrm),  manifests  itself  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands.     Either  form  may  be  acute  or  chronic. 

The  disease  is  spread  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  contagion,  but  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  in  some  cases  be  conveyed  by  atmospheric  infection.  It  is  said  that  it  may 
develop  spontaneously  under  circumstances  of  bad  hygiene  and  improper  feeding,  but 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

Glanders  in  the  Horse. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  complaint  in  the  horse  is  chronic  glanders  ;  in  men 
contagion  most  frequently  results  in  acute  glanders. 

The  symptoms  of  glanders  p-oper  are  thus  described  by  Youatt.^  'The  local  symptoms 
are,  a  nasal  discharge,  which  is  the  earliest  sign,  and  consists  of  an  increased  secretion, 
small  in  quantity  and  flowing  constantly,  and  is  of  an  aqueous  character,  mixed  with  a  little 
mucus.  It  is  not  sticky  when  first  recognised,  hut  becomes  so  afterwards,  having  a  peculiar 
viscidity  and  glueyness.  The  discharge  soon  increases  in  quantity,  and  becomes  discoloured, 
bloody,  and  oii'ensive  in  the  advanced  stages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  discharge  may  con- 
tinue for  many  months,  or  even  for  two  or  three  years,  unattended  by  any  other  symptom, 
and  yet  the  horse  he  decidedly  glandered.  The  glands  under  the  jaw  soon  become  enlarged, 
and  are  generally  observed  on  the  same  side  as  the  afl'ected  nostril ;  the  swelling  at  first  may 
be  somewhat  large  and  difiused,  but  this  subsides  in  a  great  measure,  and  leaves  one  or  two 
glandular  enlargements,  which  become  closely  adherent  to  the  jaw-bone.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  becomes  of  a  dark  purplish  hue  or  almost  of  a  leaden  colour;  never  the 
faint  pink  blush  of  health  or  the  intense  and  vivid  red  of  usual  inflammation.  Spots  of 
ulceration  Avill  probably  appear  on  the  membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  nose :  these 
ulcers  are  of  a  circular  form,  deep,  and  with  abrupt  and  prominent  edges,  and  become  larger 
and  more  numerous,  obstructing  the  nasal  passages  and  causing  a  grating  or  choking 
noise  in  breathing.  The  disease  extends  upwards  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the 
ntegument  of  the  forehead  becomes  thickened  and  SAvollen,  causing  pecrdiar  tenderness. 
The  absorbents  about  the  face  and  neck  become  now  implicated,  constituting  farcy  •,  these 
enlarge  and  soon  ulcerate.  The  absorbents  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  then  the  deep 
absorbents  of  both  hind  legs,  are  next  involved,  causing  them  to  swell  to  a  great  size,  and 
become  stifl",  hot,  and  tender.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  loss  of  flesh,  impaired 
appetite,  failing  strength,  more  or  less  urgent  cough  ;  the  belly  tucked  up  ;  the  coat  rmthrifty 
and  readily  coming  ofl".  The  animal  soon  presents  one  mass  of  putrefaction,  and  dies  ex- 
hausted." 

Respecting /ore?/,  Youatt  describes  it  in  the  horse  as  being  a  diflferent  type  of  the  same 
disease:  '  It  is  an  affection  of  the  absorbents  and  their  glands,  usually  attacking  the  extremi- 
ties, commencing  in  a  kind  of  glanderous  chancre  or  idcer.  The  absorbents  open  upon  every 
chancre,  and  take  up  a  portion  of  the  virus,  which  is  secreted  by  the  ulcer,  and  as  it  passes 
along  the  absorbent  vessels,  these  suffer  from  its  acrimonious  quality  ;  hence  the  corded  veins, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  farrier,  or  more  properly  the  thickened  and  inflamed  absorbents 
following  the  course  of  the  veins.  At  certain  distances  in  the  course  of  the  absorbents  are 
valves,  and  these  belly  out  and  impede  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  matter  towards  the 
chest.  The  virus  at  these  places  causes  swellings,  which  are  very  hard,  even  of  a  scirrhous 
hardness,  more  or  less  tender,  and  with  perceptible  heat  about  them.  They  are  observed 
about  the  lips,  nose,  neck,  axillary  spaces  and  thighs.  Suppuration  and  ulceration  next 
ensue.  Tlie  ulcers  are  rounded,  with  elevated  edges  and  pale  surface  ;  they  are  true  chancres, 
and  discharge  a  virus  as  infectious,  as  dangerous,  as  the  matter  of  glanders.  While  they 
remain  in  their  liard  and  prominent  state,  they  are  called  buttons  or  farcy  buds,  and  they  are 
connected  together  by  the  inflamed  and  corded  absorbents.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are,  drooping  ;  impaired  appetite;  loss  of  flesh  ;  the  coat  will  stare.  The  horse  may  then 
rally,  and  appear  to  be  restored  to  health.  By  degrees,  however,  the  affection  soon  becomes 
general ;  the  myriads  of  capillary  absorbents  that  penetrate  ever}^  part  become  inflamed  and 
enlarged,  and  cease  to  discharge  their  functions  ;  hence  arise  the  enlargements  of  the  sub- 
stance of  various  parts,  swellings  of  the  legs,  chest,  and  head :  these  are  sudden,  painful,  and 


Youatt,  On  the  Horse. 
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enormous,  distinguished  by  a  heat  and  tenderness  which  do  not  accompanj^  other  enlarge- 
ments.' 

Chronic  farcy  and  glanders  are  both  very  insidious  in  onset,  and  may  be  for  a 
long  period  unassociated  with  marked  constitutional  disturbance.  Either  may  ter- 
minate in  acute  glanders. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  the  acute  forms  is  usually  short — three  to  six  days ; 
in  the  chronic  forms  the  interval  is  longei-,  but  no  certain  duration  can  be  assigned. 

Glanders  in  Man. 

In  man  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  horse,  viz. 
as  acute  or  chronic  glanders  or  farcy  ;  but  in  geneiul  these  two  foi'ms  ai-e  associated, 
commencing  either  as  acute  glandei's  followed  by  fai'cy,  or  as  farcy  rapidly  succeeded 
by  glanders ;  the  disease  is  also  more  frequently  attended  with  an  extensive  tuber- 
cular eruption  of  the  skin  of  an  exathematous  character.  The  slage  of  incubation 
lasts  from  two  to  fifteen  days,  and  then  the  disease  passes  through  a  premonitoiy 
stage  of  ordinary  pyrexia,  febrile  excitement,  &c.,  succeeded  by  the  specific  or 
eruptive  stage,  with  its  special  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.  The  stage  of 
invasion,  or  the  premonitoiy  stage,  commences  with  a  feeling  of  indisposition  or 
depression,  and  with  peculiar  wandering  pains,  followed  by  febrile  excitement, 
shivering,  great  heat,  and  uneasiness;  soon  afterwards  the  pain  becomes  localised  in 
the  muscles,  simulating  rheumatism,  and  often  mistaken  for  it.  The  extremities, 
and  more  especially  the  bend  of  the  groin,  the  axillae,  and  neck,  become  tender  and 
painful,  and  upon  careful  and  minute  examination  may  usually,  but  not  always,  be 
detected  swellings  which  are  sometimes  diffused  and  sometimes  circumscribed, 
indicating  glandvilar  complication ;  these  may^  disappear  suddenly.  The  fever  soon 
assumes  a  more  inflammatory  character,  the  pulse  becomes  full  and  frequent ;  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  head  heavy  ;  there  is  want  of  sleep,  the 
tongue  is  foul,  and  the  iiiine  is  scanty  and  high-coloured.  Rigors,  profuse  acid 
perspirations,  and  diarrhoea  may  set  in. 

Sooner  or  later  the   second  stage,   that  of  eruption,  appears,   and  the  specific 
characters  of  the  disease  are  developed.     In  acute  cases  it  almost  always  follows 
soon  after  the  invasion,  but  in  chronic  cases  there  may  be  an   interval  of  weeks. 
The   following   are    the    local    and   constitutional  symptoms  of  this  period.      The 
most  prominent  is  the  glandei's  eruption,  consisting  of  a  crop  of  tubercles,  remark- 
ably hard,  simulating  the  pustules  of  small-pox  in  their  early  stage,  and  attacking  the 
skin  like  an  exanthem  :  it  is  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  the  disease.    It  was  regarded 
by  Rayer  as  quite  distinct  from  the  pock-pustules  of  ecthyma  and  other  exanthemata, 
and  Yirchow  states,  that  although  in  outward  appearance  the  tubercles  resemble 
pustules,  they  consist  of  a  firm  and  tenacious  deposit  in  the  corium  of  the  skin,  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  material,  over  which  the  epidermis  passes.     He  describes  their 
development  as  follows  :  '  There  appear  some  red  spots,  which  are  at  first  very  small, 
and  resemble  flea-bites,  but  soon  acquire  a  papular  elevation,  subsequently  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  like  small  shot  and  assuming  a  yellow  colour.     These  shot- 
like knots  are  either  flat  or  I'ound,  and  do  not  lie  in  a  bladder-like   elevation  of  the 
epidermis,  but  in  a  kind  of  hole  in  the  corium,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  punched  out ; 
they  are  not  always  solitary,  but  often  disposed  in  groups.     There  is  some  surround- 
ing injection,  and  under  the  epidermis  there  is  found  apuriformand  yellow  material, 
a  product  of  softening.     The  knot  is  composed  of  a  homogeneous  yellowish  substance, 
firm  and  friable,  and  having  great  resemblance  to  tubercle.     Microscopically  ex- 
amined, they  present  an  amorphous  granular  appearance,  mixed  with  cell-elements 
and  cell-growths,  and  mimerous  fat-globules.     Virchow  '  considers  them  to  be  in  the 
first  instance  a  cell-formation,  which  subsequently  passes  into  a  cheesy  condition,  and 
then  softens  down,  producing  the  pus  of  glanders  and  the  farcy  abscesses.     They 
attack  in  a  similar  manner  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  where  the  knots  are 
small  and  linseed-shaped,  and  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  nasal  discharge.     Softening 

^  Handbuch  der  Pathologie  und  Therapie,  Band  ii.  Abth.  1. 
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of  these  tubercles  next  ensues,  the  skin  gives  way,  and  ulceration  follows;  leaving 
small  holes  tillecl  with  debris. 

In  addition  to  the  tubercles  of  Virchow  a  vesicular  eruption  resembling  pemphigus 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with.  The  vesicles  are  scattered  indiscriminately  over  the 
face,  neck,  and  abdomen  ;  and  some  few  upon  the  extremities  ;  they  rapidly  become 
pustular  with  livid  inflamed  base,  and  when  closer  together  become  confluent,  dis- 
charging a  sero-purulent  fluid,  ultimately  leaving  an  irregular  ulcerated  surface, 
encrusted  with  a  soft  brownish  sloughy  coating.  When  appearing  about  the  face 
and  neck,  they  are  accompanied  with  an  erysipelatous  redness  and  puffiness  of  the 
integuments.  In  the  very  early  stage  they  are  not  at  all  unlike  the  eruption  of 
varicella. 

The  tubercles  may  be  developed  in  other  situations,  such  as  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  producing  circumscribed,  hard,  and  painful  boils,  or  else  diffused 
swellings  of  great  extent,  which  either  open  spontaneously,  or  give  rise  to  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  skin  and  deeper  structures  ;  or,  in  rarer  instances,  subside,  and  re- 
appear in  other  parts.  This  form  is  termed  flying  farcy.  Accompanying  the  erup- 
tion, we  find,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  number  of  the  cases,  small  soft  tumours  scat- 
'  tered  about  the  extremities,  forming  a  kind  of  pysemic  abscesses,  generally  seated 
in  the  muscles,  seldom  attacking  the  glands,  and  when  subcutaneous  remarkably 
defined.'  When  appearing  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  more  especially  in  those 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  back,  they  may  form  distinct,  hard,  isolated  masses,  which 
are  often  exceedingly  painful ;  but  more  often  tliey  are  not  discovered  until  after 
death,  when  they  may  be  found  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a 
walnut,  and  in  various  stages  of  softening. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  eruptive  tubercles  attack  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  as  also  the  lungs  and  pleura, 
causing  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Virchow  consideis  that  the  part  where  there  is 
most  exudation  is  in  the  lungs,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  appears  as  a  series  of  tuber- 
cles covered  by  a  fibrinous  pleuritic  layer,  and,  in  the  substance,  ii:iduces  lobular 
hepatisation,  forming  the  pneumonia  of  glanders.  Dr.  Renaut,  in  a  communication 
to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  describes  the  pulmonary  tubei'cles  found  in  the  glandered 
horse  as  granulations  occupying  the  alveolar  cavities  and  composed  of  embryonal 
cells.  In  the  older  granulations  fatty  and  caseous  degeneration  and  pus  formation 
were  observed.  The  alveoli  adjacent  to  the  tubercles  wei-e  filled  with  blood  in  various 
stages  of  change,  and  sclerotic  points,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  were  seen 
around  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  These  changes  are  not  peculiar  to  glanders,  but 
are  analogous  to  those  found  in  many  forms  of  blood-poisoning. 

Occasionally  the  tubercles  attack  other  organs,  such  as  the  testicle,  infiltrating  it, 
and  stimulating  rheumatic  orchitis ;  the  kidneys ;  the  pancreas ;  and  the  serous 
and  synovial  membranes. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  frontal  sinuses,  and  parts  adjoining,  may 
become  involved.  Nasal  discharge  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
may  precede  any  visible  eruption  :  at  the  onset  it  resembles  moie  or  less  that  of 
ordinary  catarrh,  and  is  thin  and  clear,  like  water;  but  afterwards,  as  in  the 
horse,  it  becomes  characterised  by  forming  a  thick,  sticky,  highly  tenacious,  puriform 
fluid,  of  a  dirty  yellow  or  red  brown  colour,  often  mixed  with  blcod.  Should  the 
patient  be  in  a  recumbent  position,  this  discharge  may  flow  back  through  the 
posterior  nares,  and  escape  observation,  so  that  the  practitioner  may  overlook  the 
disease.  The  nasal  discharge  is,  however,  a  le.'S  characteristic  sign  in  man  than  in 
the  horse,  and  may,  though  rarely,  be  absent  altogether.^ 

The  nose  and  face  become  cedematous,  swollen,  dusky  and  shining  in  appearance, 
and  the  conjvmctivse  may  be  covered  with  thick  secretion. 

^  There  are  in  Guy's  Hospital  Muspum  wax  models  (296",  296-^)  of  two  characteristic 
cases  in  an  early  and  in  a  fully-developed  stage.  The  cases  themselves  are  reported  in  the 
Guy's  Ho&p.  Reports,  series  iii.  vol.  vii.  p.  304. 

'  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Dickinson  (see  Lcncet,Yd\.u.  1877)  the  patient,  the  subject  of 
well-marlied  farcy  buds,  ditd  with  symptoms  like  those  of  pjseujia,  hut  no  np.sal  discbarge 
was  observed  at  any  { eriod  of  the  disease. 
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The  submaxillaiy  glands  are  seldom  involved  in  man  ;  Lut  the  tonsils  are  peeii- 
liarlv  liable  to  be  affected,  and  large  abscesses  are  often  formed  in  them. 

The  swellings  and  discharge  increase,  the  latter  becoming  profuse  and  intense; 
inflammation  extends ;  bullse  appear  on  the  integuments,  and  abscesses  form  one 
after  another;  and  gangrene  sometimes  attacks  the  nose,  eyelids,  &c. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  severe,  and  at 
first  of  the  inflammatory  type,  but  soon  assume  a  typhoid  character;  the  pulse,  110  to 
120  ;  the  skin  hot,  and  covered  with  clammy  sweat  of  a  peculiar  sour  odour  :  there  is 
excessive  thirst;  low  delirium  with  tremors,  and  laborious  lespiiation ;  coma  super- 
venes, and  death  results  fi'om  exhaustion.  In  many  instances  the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  pytemia. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  ;  in  the  most  acute  form  it  is  fatal  within  a  week, 
and  death  has  taken  place  even  within  three  days  :  in  others  it  has  lasted  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  in  some  rare  instances  life  has  been  prolonged  for  many  months. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  acute  glanders  in  man  ;  but  in  many  instances  it  is 
associated  with  acute  farcy,  which  consists  in  the  superaddition  of  inflamed  absorbents 
and  lymphatics,  and  is  generally  induced  by  the  inoculation  of  a  scratch  or  abrasion 
on  the  extremities;  in  these  cases  we  have  diffused  suppuration  of  the  limb,  and 
glandular  abscesses. 

The  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  are  remarkable  for  their  slow  development  and 
course,  and  the  comparative  frequency  of  recovery. 

Chronic  glanders  is  the  rarest  form  in  man.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
usually  ill  marked  :  nasal  discharge  is  present,  but  is  seldom  accompanied  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  submaxillary  glands ;  and  laryngeal  symptoms  are  frequent.  Should 
recovery  occur,  the  nasal  passage  may  become  considerably  contracted  by  cicatrisation 
of  the  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  chronic  farcy,  large  subcutaneous  abscesses  may  appear,  and  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  foul  ulcers.  The  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  is 
tedious.  It  is  often  associated  with  chronic  glanders,  and  may  terminate  in  acute 
glanders.     Symptoms  of  pyeemia  or  septicaemia  may  supervene  in  either  form. 

Diagnosis. — In  man  the  disease  is  difficult  to  recognise  at  its  onset,  as  the  general 
symptoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  bJood-poisoning.  In  the  early 
eruptive  stage  it  is  very  much  like  small-pox,  and  may  have  its  shotty  feel ;  but  the 
history  and  subsequent  development  of  the  disease  will  soon  indicate  its  nature  ;  at  a 
later  period  it  may  resemble  rheumatism,  pyeemia,  or  typhus  fever ;  but  when  the 
eruptive  stage  is  developed,  all  doubt  will  be  at  an  end  ;  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 
exanthematous  eruption,  the  nasal  discharge,  the  erysipelatous  blush  in  the  face  and  eyes, 
the  tumours  and  knots  in  the  cellular  tissues  and  muscles,  and  the  local  suppurations, 
sufficiently  attest  its  character.  Billroth  lays  great  stress  on  the  numerous  hsemorrhagic 
abscesses  in  the  muscles  as  being  very  characteristic  of  the  pyaemia  of  glanders. 

Glanders  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  eruptive  disease  produced  by  the  morbid 
fluids  generated  in  the  affection  called  grease,  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  in  and  about  the  heels  of  the  horse,  which,  after  a  certain  perJod,  gives  rise  to  a 
very  acrid  thin  discharge.  This,  when  applied  to  any  abrasion  of  the  hands,  gives  rise 
to  a  pustular  affection  of  the  skin,  and  is  termed  Equinia  mitis,  in  contradistinction 
to  glanders,  which  is  often  called  Equinia  glandulosa.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
among  coachmen,  stable-boys,  farriers,  and  other  persons  who  dress  the  heels  of 
horses  aflfected  by  the  disease.  The  pustules,  very  similar  to  those  of  ecthyma,  are 
elevated,  and  have  a  red  or  purple  swollen  base  ;  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  sixj^ence, 
and  /ary  in  number ;  the  pustules  become  purulent  about  the  third  day,  and  begin  to 
dry  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  forming  thick  scabs,  which  leave  well-m-arked  cica- 
trices.    The  treatment  consists  merely  in  rest  and  mild  local  applications. 

The  p>rognosis  in  glanders  is  very  unfavourable ;  recovery  rarely  taking  place 
unless  early  treatment  be  adopted,  and  in  only  mild  cases  of  poisoning,  where  the 
activity  of  the  virus  is  weakened. 

The  post-mortem  ap)pearances  have  been  well  described  in  two  cases,'  in  both  of 

^  Dicl:inson,  Lancet,  March,  18G9.     Poland,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  March,  1869. 
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which  there  was  absence  of  nasal  discharge.  One  of  the  patients  died  on  the  twenty- 
first  day.  The  blood  was  found  fluid,  the  muscles  soft  and  rotten,  the  cervical  and 
parotid  glands  suppurating ;  the  lower  part  of  the  right  lung  quite  solid  with  grey 
heimtisation  ;  its  tissues  completely  bi'oken  down  and  infiltrated  with  purulent  fluid ; 
the  left  lung  studded  throughout  with  numerous  patches  of  a  slate  colour  and  of  the 
size  of  hazel-nuts. 

The  second  patient  died  on  the  thirteenth  day ;  there  was  no  affection  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  but  suppuration  occurred  in  the  muscles  of  both  calves  of  the  leg 
and  local  abscesses  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  muscles  :  the 
joints  were  free  from  suppuration  :  there  were  recent  patches  of  lymph  in  the  pleura; 
lobular  pneumonia  in  the  base  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  in  the  stage  of  grey 
hepatisation  ;  and  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  throughout  contained  smaller  hepatised 
masses  :  the  liver  was  free  from  disease. 

In  an  interesting  case  of  acute  farcy  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society  of 
London  in  February  1862  by  Dr.  Bendall,  an  entirely  novel  pathological  feature  was 
discovered.  The  patient  when  first  seen  was  suffering  from  lymphangitis  of  the 
right  leg,  with  numerous  '  farcy  buds  '  scattered  through  the  muscles  of  the  limbs.  The 
puriform  contents  of  two  of  these  tumours  were  found  to  be  admixed  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  free  oil.  At  a  later  period  an  eruption  appeared  vipon  the 
skin,  involving  also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  nose,  and  at 
length,  after  a  jDeriod  of  intense  dyspnoea  associated  with  signs  of  pneumonia  of  the 
left  base,  the  patient  died.  The  autopsy  revealed,  in  addition  to  other  appearances, 
extensive  fatty  necrosis  of  the  inflamed  tissues,  and,  as  a  probable  result  of  this, 
numerous  fat  embolisms  in  the  lungs. 

Pathology. — Respecting  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  there  are  several 
opinions.  Some  regard  it  as  a  purely  local  affection  arising  from  atmospheric  causes, 
and  leading  to  oxidation  and  acidification  of  the  secretions ;  others  consider  it  to 
be  moi'e  often  a  spontaneous  and  primary  change  in  the  blood,  basing  their  opinion 
upon  the  fact  that  the  pecu.liar  secretion  in  glanders,  when  injected  into  the  blood 
of  a  sound  horse,  produces  the  disease ;  others,  again,  assert  it  to  be  a  tubercular 
afiection,'  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  kind  of  pyaemia.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  pass  into  the  category  of  diseases  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  some  form  of  bacillus  or  other  low  organisms  into  the  system. 

^Etiology. — In  man  as  well  as  in  the  horse  the  disease  arises  from  contagion, 
the  most  common  medium  being  the  nasal  discharge,  and  the  discharge  from  farcy 
swellings.  It  is  never  spontaneously  developed  in  man,^  but  once  communicated  by 
the  horse  to  man,  or  from  man  to  the  horse,  it  can  be  conveyed  from  man  to  man. 
According  to  some,  the  poison  may  be  communicated  through  the  blood,  and  Viborg 
states  that  it  may  be  also  transmitted  by  means  of  the  saliva,  urine,  and  sweat. 
Langenbeck  found  a  peculiar  fungus  in  the  nasal  discharge,  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  medium  of  contagion ;  this,  however,  has  been  proved  to  be  accidental,  but  the 
probability  of  a  parasitic  origin  is  still  great.  Of  the  chemical  nature  of  glanders- 
matter  nothing  is  known. 

Although  absorption  of  the  virus  usually  results  from  direct  contact  with  a  wound 
or  abraded  surface,  or  with  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  like  that  of  the  nose, 
cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  disease  was  conveyed  by  wiping  the  apparently 
unbi"oken  skin  of  the  face  with  unclean  hands  or  cloths.  In  a  well-marked  case  of 
farcy  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smitli  ('  Lancet,'  vol.  i.  1874)  no  indication  of 
local  inoculation  could  be  detected. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  man  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.     As  internal 

'  M.  Villemin  {J^tudes  sur  la  Tuherculose,  Paris,  18G8,  p.  431)  considers  glanders  to  he 
the  nearest  approach  tc  tuberculosis  ;  he  speaks  of  the  farcy  bud,  the  tubercular  granulations, 
the  caseous  engorgements  of  the  glands,  the  caseous  pueumonia,  &c.,  as  all  similar  to  the 
characters  of  phthisis.  As  we  have  an  acute  and  chronic  phthisis,  so  we  have  an  acute  and 
chronic  glanders.  Glanders  and  tuhercle  are  closely  allied,  and  must  he  looked  upon  as 
nearly  related  species  of  the  same  genus. 

'^  Of  12(J  cases  collected  by  Bollinger,  the  patients  in  all  but  six  were  men,  and  were 
brought  by  their  daily  occupations  into  frequent  contact  with  horses. 
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remedies,  iodine,  arsenic,  creosote,  turpentine,  and  other  drugs  are  recommended. 
But  the  constitutional  ti-eatment  of  most  importance  is  that  which  is  based  upon 
geneiul  princij^les,  viz.  the  alleviation  of  the  concomitant  symptoms,  such  as  sleep- 
lessness, thirst,  &c.,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  powers  of  life  by  fresh  air,  generous 
diet,  stimulants,  and  tonics.  At  the  same  time,  local  measures  for  the  arrest  of  the 
progress  of  the  local  aifection  are  highly  important,  especially  where  the  disease 
assumes  a  chronic  form.  Strong  solution  of  creosote,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other 
antiseptics  and  stimiilants  may  be  injected  into  the  nostrils.  Solutions  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  diluted  mineral  acids,  have  also  been  recommended  as  injections  and 
gargles  ;  and  fumigation  with  volatile  stimulating  antiseptics,  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  warm  aqueous  vapour,  may  be  of  service. 

Any  probable  point  of  inoculation  should  be  destroyed  with  caustic  potash,  nitric 
acid,  or  other  strong  agent.  Abscesses  should  be  opened  early  and  freely,  and  their 
cavities  washed  out  repeatedly  with  antiseptic  solutions  ;  lastly,  ulcers  may  be  dressed 
with  stimulants  and  disinfectant  lotions,  or,  if  obstinate,  the  surface  may  be  cauterised 
by  the  application  of  strong  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Alfred  Poland,  1870. 
William  Andekson,  1882. 


3.    FOOT    AND    MOUTH    DISEASE. 
Sj/n.  Aphtha3  Epizooticse,  Maulklauenseuche. 

Definition.— A  subacute  febrile  disease  originating  chiefly  amongst  the  domestic 
herbivora,  and  transferable  to  man  by  contagion  or  infection.  Its  principal  characters 
are  those  of  an  aphthous  stomatitis,  associated  with  a  vesicular  cutaneous  eruption 
which  in  cattle  is  more  constant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hoof. 

The  animals  most  liable  to  the  disorder  are  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  It  also  affects 
horses,  swine,  and,  more  rarely,  dogs  and  fowls.  The  prevalence  fimoiigst  cattle  is  A^ery 
great,  but  varies  considerably  in  difierent  years.  In  1871  no  less  than  700,000  head  were 
attacked  in  England  alone. 

The  vehicles  of  contagion  are  :  the  discharge  from  the  vesicles  and  from  the  super- 
ficial ulcers  which  succeed  them  •  the  secretions  of  saliva  and  milk ;  the  foecal  and 
urinary  excretions  •  and,  lastly,  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  diseased  animals 
may  in  all  probability  convey  suspended  particles  of  the  virus. 

Amongst  the  domestic  animals,  except  in  the  case  of  the  young,  which  are  pi'in- 
cipally  infected  by  the  milk,  the  complaint  is  usually  the  result  of  direct  contact 
with  discharges  and  excretions  ;  but  it  is  conveyed  to  man  almost  solely  by  means  of 
contaminated  milk,  butter,  or  cheese. 

The  poison,  unlike  that  of  hydrophobia,  does  not  require  a  breach  of  surface  for  its 
entrance  into  the  system.  Its  nature  is  still  uncertain ;  the  discharge  from  vesicles 
and  idcers  has  been  found  to  contain  micrococci,  and  although  no  organisms  have 
been  seen  in  the  milk,  the  secretion  shows  considerable  alteration  of  character  by 
premature  coagulation  and  a  tendency  to  sounress  and  rancidity.  The  use  of  the 
flesh  as  food  is  said  to  be  innocuous. 

Srjmptoms  in  Cattle. — After  an  incubation  of  three  to  six  days,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by 
moderate  febrile  disturbance  with  apathy  and  loss  of  appetite.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  appear  signs  of  a  catarrhal  injiummation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
salivary  secretion  is  augmented,  and  an  eruption  of  vesicles  shows  itself  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lips,  the  edentate  edge  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  tip  and  sides  of  the  tongue,  and 
occasional!}^  reaches  to  the  fauces  and  pharynx  (and  even,  as  shown  by  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, to  the  stomach).  The  vesicles  soon  burst,  leaving  excavations  which  may  widen  and 
coalesce  to  form  large  breaches  of  surface.  Healing  is  generally  complete  within  four  to  six 
days.  Accompanying  the  buccal  affection  is  a  foot-lesion  of  similar  nature,  attacking  the 
member  near  the  coronal  border  and  cleft  of  the  hoof.  Inflammation  is  succeeded  by  a 
vesicular  eruption,  the  discharge  from  which  forms  scabs  that  fall  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week.  In  unfavourable  cases  the  hoof  may  be  shed  or  the  inflammation  maj'  extend 
to  the  adjacent  joints,  and   occasionally  the  symptoms  may  be   complicated  by  metastatic 
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abscesses.  The  udder,  and,  much  more  rarely,  the  conjunctiva,  nostrils,  and  vagina,  may 
participate  in  the  affection. 

The  disease  usually  terminates  hy  recovery  \n  ahout  fourteen  days,  hut  calves  that  have 
heen  infected  by  the  milk  die  in  one-half  or  more  of  the  cases  from  gastro-enteritis. 

In  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  the  principal  manifestations  are  confined  to  the  feet ;  in  the 
horse  to  the  mouth. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  in  -man. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  usual 
mode  by  which  the  disease  extends  to  man  is  by  the  use  of  milk  from  infected  cows. 
Under  these  circumstances,  children,  as  the  great  consumers  of  milk  in  its  natural 
state,  are  necessarily  the  especial  subjects  of  attack. 

The  symptoms  are  analogous  to  those  in  cattle.  After  a  period  of  incubation  of 
from  two  to  five  days,  the  patient  suffers  from  febrile  disturbance,  followed  by  a 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  salivary  secretion 
is  increased,  and  an  eruption  of  vesicles  appears  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips, 
upon  the  tongue,  and  occasionally  upon  the  palate  and  pharynx;  at  the  same  time 
the  onset  of  vomiting,  abdominal  pains,  and  diarrhoea  may  indicate  the  implication 
of  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  cutaneous  manifestations  are  less  constant 
and  characteiistic  than  in  cattle.  When  present  they  usually  appear  about  the 
fingers  and  hands,  especially  around  the  nails,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  the  secretion 
of  which  rapidly  dries,  leaving  small  scabs.  The  feet,  breasts,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  seldom  involved. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  does  not  exceed  eight  days  in  ordinary  cases,  but  it 
may  extend  over  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  termination  is  almost  in- 
variably favourable,  but  the  case  may  become  complicated  by  severe  inflammation  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat,  and  in  young  children  by  irrepressible  diarrhoea. 

Diagnosis.  — The  elements  of  diagnosis  are :  the  association  of  the  buccal 
symptoms  with  the  presence  of  the  eruption  upon  the  hands  or  feet,  and  the 
existence  of  the  disease  amongst  a  number  of  people  supplied  with  milk  from  a 
special  dairy.  Should  such  evidence  be  obtained,  a  strict  investigation  into  the 
condition  of  the  suspected  animals  should  follow.  In  sporadic  cases  the  recognition 
of  the  disease  would  be  by  no  means  easy,  as  in  the  absence  of  the  cutaneous 
eruption,  the  symptoms  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  ordinary 
aphtlious  stomatitis.  It  is,  in  fact,  probable  that  many  examples  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease — the  very  existence  of  which,  as  a  human  ailment,  is  scarcely 
known  to  the  greater  part  of  the  profession — have  been  accepted  unhesitatingly  as 
belonging  to  the  commoner  complaint,  and  the  causative  cattle  disease  has  thus 
escaped  detection. 

Treatment. — The  chief  prophylactic,  in  addition  to  official  supervision  of  dairies, 
is  the  habit  of  boiling,  and  so  rendering  harmless,  all  milk  used  in  a  locality  in  which 
the  disease  has  appeared. 

The  curative  treatment  is  that  of  ordinary  stomatitis  (see  Diseases  of  the 
Mouth),  and,  in  addition,  the  replacement  of  suspected  milk  by  milk  of  unquestion- 
able purity  should  of  course  be  ensured.  Mr.  Amyot  ('  Med.  Trans,  and  Gazette,' 
Nov.  1871)  found  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid,  in  doses  of  five  to  twenty  minims  in 
syrup  of  orange  peel  and  water,  both  beneficial  and  grateful. 

William  Anderson. 
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HEMORRHAGE. 

H^'EMORRHAGE  from  a  wound  in  which  no  large  vessel  is  implicated  generally 
ceases  spontaneously.  The  flow  of  blood  is  even,  without  any  jerking  motion, 
and  its  colour  is  intermediate  between  that  of  arterial  and  venous  blood.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  which  interfere  with  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  haemorrhage 
are  :  a.  the  maintenance  of  a  high  temperature,  as  in  laceration  of  internal  organs  ; 
h.  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart,  as  from  position,  or  from  pressure 
improperly  applied ;  c.  muscular  or  respiratory  efforts,  both  of  which  act  peculiarly 
powerfully  on  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck ;  d.  the  vessels  being  enclosed  in  rigid 
tissue  which  prevents  their  collapse,  as  when  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  is  injured ; 
and,  lastly,  diseased  conditions  of  the  vesels,  as  in  htemorrhage  from  varicose  veins 
or  aneurismal  arteries. 

Reserving  the  injuries  of  large  vessels  for  future  consideration,  we  shall  now 
speak  of  the  general  symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  whether  external  or  internal.  They 
are  as  follows.  The  ruddy  tint  of  the  integument  departs  ;  the  lips  and  conjunctiva 
appear  blanched  ;  the  withdrawal  of  blood  produces  a  disproportion  between  the 
size  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  transmitted  wave,  so  that  the  pulse  is  at  first 
small ;  it  also  increases  in  frequency,  the  heart  labouring  to  make  up  in  rapidity  of 
action  for  the  small  quantity  of  blood  which  it  sends  forth  at  every  beat.  A  feeling 
of  languor,  yawning,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  impressions  of  noises  and  of  light 
come  on  ;  the  surface  loses  warmth ;  and  at  length  the  heart  and  brain  somewhat 
suddenly  cease  from  their  functions,  the  patient  becoming  unconscioiis  and  falling 
down,  and  the  pulse  being  nearly,  or  for  a  time  completely,  interrupted.  The 
breathing  during  this  syncope  is  very  feeble,  and  performed  only  by  the  diaphragm. 
If  the  flow  of  blood  continue  under  these  circumstances,  the  patient  dies  ;  but  if,  as 
is  far  more  commonly  the  case,  its  issue  should  cease,  rapid  coagulation  takes  place 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vessel,  and  the  plug  thus  formed  prevents  the  immediate  reciir- 
rence  of  the  bleeding.  An  attack  of  vomiting  often  accompanies  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness. The  heart  resumes  its  function,  at  first  feebly,  and  afterwards  with  fre- 
quency, and  even  with  violence.  The  pulse  is  jerking,  soft,  and  easily  compressible, 
the  wall  of  the  artery  being  soft  and  large,  and  contracting  very  incompletely  after 
the  small  wave  of  blood  has  shot  through  it.  All  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body  lose 
their  usual  tension  and  plumpness,  and  the  features  of  the  face  are  thinned.  These 
changes  result  partly  from  the  mere  absence  of  the  blood,  as  a  tumour  feels  less  hard 
after  its  removal  from  the  body  than  when  injected  by  a  continuous  current  of 
blood ;  partly  also  they  are  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the 
body,  which  have  been  rapidly  absorbed  for  the  purpose  of  refilling  the  blood-vessels. 
Extreme  or  repeated  haemorrhage,  such  as  occurs  from  the  opening  of  an  artery  or 
from  lacerations  of  internal  organs,  occasions  faintness,  sighing,  i-estless  tossings, 
with  the  other  symptoms  already  described,  sometimes  amaurosis,  and  at  length 
delirium  or  convulsions.  The  actual  death  may  take  place  suddenly  upon  the 
patient's  assuming  the  erect  postui-e,  or  lifting  the  hands  above  the  head  ;  or  it  may 
be  gradual  and  preceded  by  insensibility,  with  stertor  and  puffing  of  the  cheeks,  and 
copious  cold  perspirations  of  several  hours'  duration.  The  occurrence  of  death 
during  haemorrhage,  however,  cannot  always  be  ascribed  to  the  quantity  in  which 

^  The  original  article  was  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore.     The  reader  will  understand  that  all 
statements  in  the  first  person  singular  are  by  the  present  editor. 
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the  blood  has  escappd,  since  patients  differ  much  in  theii-  endurance  of  loss  of  blood. 
Infants  suffer  most  from  this  cause.  One  adult  may  fall  into  syncope  at  the  abstrac- 
tion of  twenty  ounces  of  blood  ;  another,  standing,  with  his  back  towards  a  large 
fire,  will  bear  the  loss  of  more  than  fifty  ounces  before  feeling  faint.  And  in  other 
instances  it  may  happen  that  death  is  not  due  so  much  to  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 
as  to  the  hiemorrhage  being  associated  with  terror,  with  other  physical  disease,  or 
with  the  influence  of  a  suicidal  mind. 

The  change  in  the  density  of  the  blood,  which  has  been  described  as  a  result  of 
continued  hEemorrhage,  renders  it  unnaturally  liable  to  escape  from  the  blood-vessels. 
In  persons  who  are  suffering  from  haemorrhage  in  one  situation  it  may  accordingly 
happen  that  smaller  extravasations  of  blood  take  place  in  distant  tissues.  Such 
secondary  bleeding  occurs  in  uninjured  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  persons  who  may 
be  assumed  to  be  healthy,  since  it  Avill  follow  when  the  piimary  hsemorrhage  has 
been  the  consequence  of  a  wound.  Thus,  ecchymoses  have  been  observed  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  traumatic  abdominal  hsemorrhage. 

External  haemorrhage  is  usually  the  result  of  wound,  and  of  course  in  the  large 
majority  of  such  cases  the  vessels  and  the  blood  are  healthy.  In  some  very  unusual 
cases  blood  has  been  known  to  exude  spontaneously  through  the  unbroken  skin. 
But  the  ordinary  habitual  haemorrhages  are  internal,  most  of  them  from  mucous 
surfaces,  and  they  are  in  the  majority  of  instances  objects  rather  of  medical  than 
surgical  treatment.  The  prevalent  haemorrhage  of  young  persons  is  epistaxis  ;  that 
in  adult  life  is  haemoptysis,  haematemesis,  or  haematuria  ;  while  the  commoner  source 
of  bleeding  in  declining  years  is  the  rectum,  and  in  the  aged  the  brain.  This  as- 
signment of  haemorrhage  in  particular  situations  to  separate  periods  of  life  is,  how- 
ever, only  generally  correct.  Children  may  die  of  cerebral  apoplexy,  and  epistaxis 
may  put  life  in  danger  after  fifty  years  of  age.  Some  of  these  forms  of  haemorrhage 
depend  only  on  congestion,  or  over-filling  of  the  vessels,  and  are  independent  of  any 
disease,  either  in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  the  tissues  of  the  part,  or  the  blood, 
but  many  of  them  depend  on  ulceration,  malignant  or  otherwise,  of  the  structures  of 
the  part,  or  on  disease  of  the  vessels,  or  on  some  indisposition  (hitherto  unaccounted 
for)  of  the  blood  to  coagulate.  In  some  of  these  cases  of  internal  haemorrhage,  and 
in  rarer  cases  of  external  haemorrhage,  from  ulcers  or  unhealed  wounds,  the  bleeding 
is  periodical,  and  in  both  classes  of  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  vicarious  to  menstruation ;  which  in  such  persons  is  either  totally  or  partially 
suppressed,  and  will  recur  on  cessation  of  the  haemorrhage  ;  or  the  haemorrhage  will 
cease  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  menstrual  flow.  But  most  of  these  cases  of 
periodical  haemorrhage  have  no  connection  with  menstruation,  and  in  many  of  them 
the  cause  is  quite  obscure. 

Hctiniophilia.- — This  leads  us  natuiully  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  known 
as  Haemophilia,  or  the  Haeniorrhagic  Diathesis — a  diathesis  marked  by  an  unac- 
countable propensity  to  bleed,  sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes  after  an  injury 
— usually  a  trivial  one.  Cases  of  this  disease  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  met 
with  in  England  ;  but  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  than  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  usually  hereditary,  and  is  most  commonly  inherited  through 
the  mother,  although  it  affects  males  more  than  females ;  but  it  sometimes  originates 
without  any  known  cause  ;  and  sometimes  appears  to  be  induced  by  poor  living  and 
unhealthy  influences,  disappearing  again  in  more  hetilthy  conditions.  It  does  not 
select  manifestly  unhealthy  persons,  or  exclusively  affect  any  particular  period  of  life. 
Infants  die  of  it  as  their  navel-string  separates ;  growing  children  and  adults  lose 
enormous  quantities  of  blood  from  it,  and  at  length  may  bleed  to  death.  Some 
persons  survive  till  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  thovigh  they  have  bled  severely  at 
various  periods  of  their  lives,  die  at  last  of  disease  unconnected  with  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  peculiarity  of  their  constitution.  The  diathesis  pi'obably  exists  equally  in  the 
male  and  the  female  children  of  a  family,  although  it  does  not  eqiially  show  itself; 
for,  while  the  haemorrhages  come  on  early  amongst  the  former,  and  are  fatal  to  them 
in  their  boyhood,  the  girls  mostly  survive  the  age  of  childhood,  and  exhibit  the  dia- 
thesis either  by  themselves  dying  of  some  inordinate  haemorrhage  from  their  gener- 
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ative  organs,  or  by  giving  birth  to  children  who  present  evidences  of  the  same 
diathesis.  Men  having  the  bsemorrhagic  tendency,  who  marry  healthy  wives,  do  not 
appear  to  convey  the  tendency  to  their  offspring. 

When  the  bleeding  follows  on  a  wound,  this  is  generally  of  a  lacerated  nature, 
and  an  instance  is  on  record  in  which  enlarging  the  wound  by  a  clean  cut  was 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  bleeding ;  but  there  are  many  examples  of  fatal 
hjemorrhage  from  surgical  wounds.  One  of  the  most  common  injuries  is  tooth  ex- 
traction.^ 

There  is  no  obvious  fault  in  the  blood  which  issues  from  a  recent  wound.  It 
coagulates  after  flowing  off,  though  it  does  not  do  so  to  any  effect  in  the  wound 
itself,  and  it  possesses  an  equal  quantity  of  fibr'in  in  this  diathesis  with  that  in  the 
blood  of  other  persons.  But  as  the  haemorrhage  continues,  this  character  of  the 
blood  is  lost ;  it  no  longer  coagulates,  it  becomes  thin  and  watery,  and  leaks  forth 
more  readily,  if  not  moi-e  abundantly,  than  ever.  The  importance  of  arresting  the 
bleeding  from  wounds  as  early  as  possible  is  thus  shown,  since  haemostatic  remedies 
become  of  less  and  less  avail  the  longer  the  blood  flows.  In  Blagden"s  case  the 
vessels  appeared  to  be  thinner  than  usual,  and  the  carotid  artery  was  slightly  athero- 
matous. 

The  subjects  of  this  peculiar  disease  are  likewise  liable  to  hfemorrhages  in  various 
tissues,  to  ecchymoses  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  the  formation  of  bullae  on  the 
skin,  which  also  becomes  filled  with  blood.  The  readiness  with  which  blood  oozes 
into  the  tissues  in  these  cases  is  of  no  little  importance  in  a  forensic  point  of  view, 
since  the  appearances  presented  by  a  body  thus  marked  might  lead  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  a  very  considerable  and  culpable  amount  of  violence  must  have 
been  inflicted.  Indeed,  the  disease  materially  affects  the  whole  social  relations  of 
the  sufferer.  However  adapted  by  mental  vigour  or  by  physical  strength,  he  is 
entirely  unfitted  by  it  for  any  occupation  which  might  require  him  to  handle  edged 
or  pointed  tools. 

In  early  childhood,  and  sometimes  after  the  full  growth  has  been  attained,  these 
'  bleeders,'  as  they  are  called  in  Germany,  are  prone  to  afiections  of  the  joints,  pre- 
senting some  of  the  characters  of  rheumatism.  The  disease  of  the  joints  may  vary 
in  different  individvials  between  mere  pain  and  the  most  considerable  swelling ;  but 
in  many  families  no  individual,  who  has  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  fails  to  suffer 
also  from  some  degree  of  the  articular  disease.  ISTot  unfrequently  pain  will  come  on 
in  a  joint,  particularly  in  spring-time  or  harvest,  and  after  passing  irregularly  from 
one  joint  to  another  will  settle  in  the  knee,  and  be  followed  by  a  painless  enlarge- 
ment of  that  joint,  not  unlike  a  white  swelling.  As  the  joint  enlarges,  some 
habitual  indication  of  the  patient's  diathesis,  piles  or  haemorrhage,  for  instance,  will 
cease,  and  not  recur  so  long  as  the  joint  continues  swollen. 

The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease  involves  at  least  two  questions : 
its  general  management,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  attacks  of  bleeding  and 
of  obtaining  a  radical  cure,  and  the  propriety  and  means  of  arresting  existing 
haemorrhage.  The  former  question  has  been  especially  studied  by  Wachsmuth,^  who 
wrote  the  first  monograph  on  the  subject.  He  had  the  painful  opportunity  of 
watching  and  treating  the  disease  in  one  of  his  wife's  brothers,  and  two  boys  of  his 
own  family.  Other  relatives  of  his  wife  had  also  died  of  haemorrhage  ;  one  of  them, 
a  girl  of  twenty,  from  the  rvipture  of  the  hymen. 

From  the  observations  which  he  made  upon  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  concluded  that  two  essential  and  congenital  conditions  contributed  to  it — an 
exalted  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  a  delicate  construction  of  the  capillaries.  Many  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  disease  appear  to  support  this  conclusion,  a.  Its  inter- 
mittent character.  /3.  The  strong  action  of  the  arterial  system,  and  the  mental  and 
bodily  excitement,  which  forebode  the  attack,  y.  The  immunity  from  excessive 
haemorrhage,  even  after  wounds,  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks.      8.  The  rare 

^  See  Blagden's  case,  in  which  Sir  B,  Brodie  tied  the  carotid  artery,  Med.-Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  viii.  p.  224. 

^  Die  Bluterhrankheit,  von  Oaii  Otto  Theodor  Wachsmuth,     Magdeburg,  1849. 
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occuiTence  of  bleedings  in  persons  who  have  some  established  outlet  for  their  super- 
fluous blood,  as  men  with  lipemorrboids,  and  women  during  their  years  of  menstrua- 
tion, e.  The  facility  with  which  bleedings  are  sometimes  prevented  or  arrested  by 
means  which  lower  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  as  spontaneous  diarrhoea,  smai-t  purging, 
and,  in  one  remarkable  case,  excessive  sexual  indulgence.  C  The  proneness  of 
'  bleeders  '  in  their  earlier  years  to  inflammations  of  the  lungs  ;  of  organs,  that  is  to 
say,  concerned  in  purifying  this  highly  vitalised  blood,  rj.  The  readiness  with 
which  ecchymoses  form  vmder  the  skin  from  very  trifling  pressure  or  injury.  The 
indications  for  general  treatment  follow  from  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
— namely,  to  lower  the  exalted  vitality  of  the  blood,  and  to  i-aise  the  tone  of  the 
capillaries. 

The  mode  of  followhig  these  indications  may,  perhaps,  be  best  shown  by  Wachsmuth's 
account  of  the  treatment  of  his  eldest  boy.  One  or  two  traumatic  haemorrhages  during  the 
first  year  of  his  life  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  actual  cautery.  Spontaneous  bleedings 
aftei'wards  came  on,  and  put  the  child's  life  in  danger.  '  As  all  the  internal  and  external 
styptics  proved  to  be  of  no  service,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  to  try  an  infusion  of  arnica. 
The  action  of  this  remedy  gave  me  much  satisfaction  ;  it  arrested  the  bleeding  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days,  while  without  it  the  blood  would  flow  for  twice  that  period,  and  cease 
only  upon  the  occurrence  of  syncope.  I  had  already  tried  Glauber's  salts,  not  only  ou 
account  of  Otto's  recommendation,  but  also  because  I  had  observed  smart  purging  to  stop  the 
bleedings.     My  brother-in-law  used  to  be  much  benefited  by  it ;  but  my  little  boy,  thouoh 

also  relieved  as  to  the  haemorrhage,  was  too  much  exhausted  by  its  use I  kept  the 

child  mostly  out  of  doors,  had  him  washed  or  bathed  every  day  in  cold  water  :  ordered  him 
a  light  unirritating  diet,  chiefly  of  animal  food,  and  gave  him  the  carbonate  of  iron  regularly, 
with  the  exception  of  a  pause  every  four  weeks.  I  subsequently  employed  the  cod-liver  oil. 
When  a  considerable  period  had  passed  without  any  haemorrhage  and  the  boy  showed  much 
excitement,  his  face  and  ears  flushed,  &c.,  I  gave  him  Glauber's  salts  for  several  days  together 
in  smartljr  purging  doses.  For  arresting  haemorrhage,  I  have  long  since  substituted  for 
arnica  the  secale  cornulum '  in  five-grain  doses  every  half-hour.^ 

In  treating  the  spontaneous  bleedings,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  of  a  critical 
nature  ;  and  that  if  arrested  too  soon,  they  are  sometimes  replaced  by  haemorrhage  in  some 
important  organ.  *  A  short  time  ago,  during  my  eldest  boy's  spring  attack  of  haemorrhage,  I 
made  some  experiments  as  to  the  critical  import  of  the  bleeding.  The  preliminary  symptoms 
had  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  I  gave  him  onlj^  small  doses  of  Glauber's  salts  during  the 
period  of  a  fortnight.  No  haemorrhage  occurred.  For  the  following  week  I  left  the  child 
free  from  all  medical  treatment.  The  tokens  of  congestion,  which  had  almost  entirely  sub- 
sided, were  now  renewed  ;  still  I  did  not  interfere,  and  after  a  few  days  a  smart  haemorrhage 
took  place.  I  then  gave  the  secale  cornutum,  and  the  bleeding  continued  till  evening.  The 
boy  was  very  restless  in  the  night,  the  orgasm  of  the  blood  became  more  and  more  manifest, 
and  at  noon  of  the  foUowino:  day  the  bleeding  recommenced.  When  it  had  lasted  three  days, 
I  gave  the  ergot  again,  and  the  haemorrhage  ceased.  From  that  time  no  iiirther  excitement 
in  the  vascular  system  recurred,  and  the  boy  remains  well.'  ^ 

The  haemorrhages  arising  from  wounds  in  these  subjects  do  not  appear  to  yield 
to  the  same  treatment  as  those  which  are  spontaneous,  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salts  do 
jiot  abruptly  cut  them  short,  and  too  often  the  ordinary  styptic  applications  dis- 
appoint the  surgeon  by  only  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  for  a  time,  or  by  even  failing 
altogether  to  do  so.  The  actual  cautery  is  the  least  uncertain  styptic  in  these  cases. 
Long-continued  pressure  with  lint  steeped  in  perchloride  of  iron  is  the  most  efiectual 
means  of  stopping  bleeding  from  the  alveolus  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The 
other  measures  recommended  foi'  the  general  ti-eatment  of  haemorrhage  in  this  article 
may  also  be  adopted. 

Treatment  of  hcemorrhage. — The  following  rules  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  haemorrhage. 

In  many  cases  of  moderate  haemoi-rhage  the  blood  which  has  escaped  and  coagu- 
lated in  the  wound  appears  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  bleeding  ; 
and  completely  removing  the  clot  and  exposing  the  bleeding  point  are  speedily 
followed  by  the  cessation  of  the  haemorrhage.  The  importance  of  this  practice  cannot 
be  over-i-ated ;  it  is  applicable  to  almost  all  cases  but  those  of  severe  arterial 
haemorrhage,  and  is  even  successful  in  some  instances  of  arterial  bleeding  from  the 
palm  of  the  hand.      The  exposure  of  the  svtrface  of  stumps,  and  other  surgical 

1  Loc.cit.^\x  10,  11,  2  P.  55. 
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wounds,  to  the  air,  for  some  hours  after  operation,  has  almost  invariably  the  effect 
of  preventing  secondary  hsemorrhage.  The  wound  may  be  closed  after  six  or  more 
hours  by  means  of  sutures,  introduced,  but  not  tied,  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
It  is  rarely  if  ever  requisite  to  reopen  a  stump  or  wound  so  treated,  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  soft  parts  during  the  exposure  is  very  remarkable. 

The  elevation  of  the  bleeding  part  greatly  influences  haemorrhage,  and  should  be 
attended  to,  whether  the  bleeding  point  be  in  the  pelvis,  the  head,  the  neck,  or  any 
of  the  extremities. 

Cold  applications  to  the  wound  and  adjoining  parts  appear  to  act  in  two  ways  in 
restraining  haemorrhage  :  they  encourage  contraction  of  the  bleeding  vessel  and  cause 
it  to  be  compressed  by  the  shrinking  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  they  also  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  which  arrives  at  the  bleeding  point.  Ice  is,  accordingly,  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  suj)pression  of  haemorrhage.  It  may  be  laid  upon  a  wound, 
introduced  into  it,  passed  within  the  rectum,  or  otherwise  applied,  as  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.     A  current  of  air  is  also  very  efficacious. 

Well-applied  pressure  will  stop  great  htemorrhage.  It  should  be  accurately 
directed  upon  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  should,  if  possible,  though  not  necessarily,  be 
made  in  the  wound.  The  first  pad  must  be  small  and  firm,  and  should  be  laid  on 
the  bleeding  orifice  without  any  intervening  clot.  Each  additional  pad  should  be 
larger  than  the  one  beneath  it,  but  need  not  fill  the  wound;  and  the  whole  should 
be  firmly  bandaged.  Care  is  required  to  adjust  the  pressure  upon  the  pads  to  that 
amount  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  stay  the  bleeding,  and  not  occasion  sloughing  of 
the  compressed  parts,  or  of  the  limb  below  them.  The  pi-essure  of  the  pads  over  a 
wounded  palmar  arch  is  sometimes  effected  by  turning  the  bandage  over  the  two 
ends  of  a  stick  or  yoke,  which  crosses  the  back  of  the  hand.  If  the  tension  of  the 
bandage  be  not  moderate,  the  compressed  soft  parts  at  the  back  of  the  hand  may 
slough.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  support  the  distant  parts  of  the  limb,  and  each 
finger  or  toe  sepai'ately,  by  bandaging  them  before  compressing  the  pads. 

Medicated  astringents  act  directly  upon  the  flowing  blood.  They  can  be  useful 
only  in  the  wounds  of  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  when  they  reach  the  blood  as  it 
issues  from  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  and  cause  it  to  coagulate  into  a  firm  plug.  A 
small  pad  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  the  perchloride  of  ii-on,  Ruspini's 
styptic,  or  the  tincture  or  infusion  of  matico,  should  be  laid  and  held  on  the  bleeding 
point.  Turpentine,  lead,  opium,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  given  internally,  dispose  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  to  coagulate,  and  thereby  assist  to  stop  haemorrhage  from 
any  particular  point.  The  bleeding  arising  from  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis  is  some- 
times controllable  by  a  few  doses  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  A  full  dose  of  crude 
opium  is  often  of  great  service  in  ari'esting  that  oozing  of  blood  from  a  number  of 
small  vessels  which  is  occasionally  observed  after  a  surgical  operation,  and  which  is 
not  unfrequently  due  to  inflammation  or  to  drinking  stimulants  jast  before  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

Other  modes  of  treating  haemorrhage  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  potassa  fusa,  or  the  actual  cautery,  may  be  applied  to  the  bleeding 
point.  A  small  needle  may  be  passed  through  the  skin  across  a  bleeding  leechbite, 
or  umbilicus  of  a  child,  and  the  flow  finally  arrested  by  firmly  applying  a  figui'e  of  8 
ligature. 

In  the  application  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery,  the  bleeding  orifice  is  seized  with 
forceps  or  pierced  with  a  tenaculum,  and  the  open  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  tied  above 
the  insti'ument.  There  is  much  convenience  in  this  procedure  if  the  forceps  are 
made  broad  towards  the  point,  that  the  silk  or  thread  which  is  used  may  not  fix  the 
instrument  in  the  knot.  The  knot  is  tied  as  tightly  as  possible.  Ligatures  are 
made  of  vaiious  materials.  The  one  which  was  long  in  universal  use  was  silk  or 
hempen  thread,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  artery,  one  end  being 
cut  close  and  the  other  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound — to  come  away,  when  the 
ligature  had  ulcerated  through  the  vessel,  which  takes  from  five  to  fourteen  days 
usually — though  in  some  cases  ligatures  will  remain  fixed  for  an  indefinite  time. 
These  ligatures,  however,  are  now  largely  replaced  by  carbolised  catgut  or  silk  made 
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'  antiseptic,'  by  steeping  in  carboKc  acid,  cut  short  at  both  ends,  and  left  buried  in 
the  tissues.  The  catgut  is  usually  absorbed,  and  offers  no  obstacles  to  the  immediate 
union  of  the  wound.  The  antiseptic  silk  ligatures  may  remain  innocuous  in  the 
wound — may  even  possibly  be  absorbed — bu^t  sometimes  the  little  knots  work  out  of 
the  wound.  For  ligature  of  large  vessels  in  their  continuity,  some  surgeons  still 
prefer  the  old  silk  or  hempen  ligature  ;  but  the  carbolised  catgut  has  also  been  largely 
employed,  and  on  the  whole  with  good  results,  and  various  forms  of  animal  ligature 
are  in  use.     On  this  head,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  Aneurism. 

A  new  method  of  occluding  arteries  was  devised  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  and 
published  by  him  under  the  name  of  Aciqyi-essure  in  December  1859,  and  is  still 
occasionally  employed,  but  only  in  exceptional  sit^^ations  or  circumstances.  The 
methods  of  acupressure  may  be  described  as  three  in  number.  The  first,  or  that  by 
transfixion,  acts  through  the  elasticity  of  the  textures  which  press  the  needle  against 
the  artery ;  in  the  second,  or  acupressure  by  the  twist,  the  transfixed  tissues  are 
further  tightened  by  rotation;  while  in  the  third,  or  method  with  the  loop,  the 
artery  is  compressed  between  the  needle  and  a  slip-knot  of  wire. 

In  the  first  method,  a  pin  or  needle,  after  piercing  the  tissues,  is  brought  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  wound  close  to  one  side  of  the  ai"tery,  is  made  to  cross  over  the 
artery,  and  then,  with  its  head  well  lifted,  is  thrust  again  into  the  tissues  close  to 
the  vessel  on  the  other  side.  A  small  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  needle  is  thus  left  in 
contact  with  the  artery,  and  pressing  against  it  with  a  force  depending  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  textures  raised  at  the  first  and  second  insei'tions  of  the  needle.  If 
there  be  a  resisting  substance  beneath  the  artery,  the  needle  closes  the  vessel ; 
otherwise  the  acupressure  fails.  Thus  it  is  effective  when  the  needle  is  carried 
through  skin,  which  can  be  stretched  between  the  points  through  which  the  pin  or 
needle  passes,  but  is  useless  among  lax  textures,  which  afford  no  counter-pressure. 
The  pin  must  be  long  enough  for  its  head  to  lie  outside  the  wound ;  if  a  needle  be 
used,  it  must  be  straight,  and  be  threaded  with  wire  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards 
withdi-awing  it. 

Acupressure  by  the  twist  differs  from  the  first  method  chiefly  in  an  alteration  of 
direction  given  to  the  needle  between  its  first  and  second  insertions,  whereby  the 
tissues  first  pierced  are  rotated  and  so  stretched.  The  needle  may  be  carried  over 
or  beneath  the  vessel.  Thus,  the  tissues  being  pierced  in  an  upward  direction 
parallel  to  the  artery,  and  the  point  brought  out  on  one  side  of  it,  the  direction  of  the 
needle  is  changed  by  a  right  angle  from  parallel  to  transverse ;  the  point  is  then,  as 
in  the  first  method,  carried  over  the  vessel  and  fixed  on  the  other  side.  The  rotation 
of  the  tissues  lifted  at  the  first  insertion  adds  to  the  pressure  of  the  needle  on  the 
artery  in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  return  to  their  former  place.  Or,  again,  the 
needle,  first  made  to  dip  across  beneath  the  artery,  is  rotated  with  its  point  upward, 
and  lastly  thrust  again  into  the  tissues  in  the  direction  it  takes  when  bleeding  sto]3S. 
This  may  be  at  right  angles,  or  even  opposite,  to  the  direction  in  which  it  was  first 
thrust  into  the  face  of  the  wound.  The  artery  is  thus  not  only  compressed,  but 
itself  included  among  the  rotated  tissues. 

By  the  third  method  the  needle  is  thrust  across  under  the  vessel  on  the  face  of 
the  wound,  and  a  fine  bent  wire,  being  looped  over  its  point,  is  made  to  cross  over 
the  vessel  and  secured  upon  the  shaft  on  the  part  next  the  eye.  Between  the  two 
bearings  of  the  wire  on  the  needle  the  vessel  is  safely  held  by  very  moderate  com- 
pression. After  crossing  the  vessel,  both  ends  of  the  wire  may  be  bent  together 
once  beneath  the  shaft  of  the  needle  ;  or,  one  end  being  carried  on  either  side  of  the 
shaft,  they  may  be  crossed  beneath  it.  In  releasing  the  vessel  from  this  arch  or 
tunnel  of  wire,  the  needle  must  be  first  withdrawn,  when,  unless  the  ends  have  been 
drawn  with  unnecessary  force,  the  wire  will  lie  loose  in  the  wound,  and  it  may  be 
removed.  The  vessel  must  be  kept  compressed  for  a  time  corresponding  to  its  size. 
It  is  usual  to  withdraw  the  needles  from  vessels  of  average  size  on  the  day  after  the 
operation,  and  from  such  as  the  superficial  femoral  or  brachial  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  torsion  of  arteries  is  done  with  clasped  forceps,  having  rather  broad  points. 
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In y?-ee  torsion  the  bleeding  vessel,  being  to  some  extent  cleared  of  adjoining  textures, 
is  seized  longitudinally,  and  the  forcej)S  clasped  and  rotated.  In  limited  torsion  it  is 
pulled  out  and  held  transversely  by  narrow  clasped  forceps  at  some  distance  from  the 
extremity ;  the  instrument  enclosing  the  lower  end  of  the  artery  is  then  slowly  rotated. 
By  some  surgeons  the  forceps  are  removed  after  four  complete  rotations  ;  by  others  the 
twisting  is  continued  until  the  end  of  the  artery  tears  off.  By  either  method  the 
outer  coat  narrows  without  teai-ing,  and  its  pressure  cuts  the  two  inner  coats  at  some 
distance  above  the  part  held  by  the  lower  forceps.  The  upper  edges  of  these  coats 
are  reverted  within  the  vessel,  and  the  middle  coat  is  usually  split  more  or  less,  so 
that  the  plug  of  elastic  tissue  furnished  by  the  internal  coats  which  blocks  up  the 
end  of  the  vessel  is  of  various  shape  and  size  in  different  cases.     A  very  common 


Ftg.  21. — Effects  of  free  Torsion 
on  an  Artery  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject.    (After  Bryant.) 


Fig.  22. — Brachial  Artery,  from  a  case  of  amputation  in 
which  hsemorrhage  was  arrested  by  torsion.  Death 
occurred  thirty-five  hours  afterwards.  (After  Bryant. ) 


A,  twisted  external  coat ;  B,  val- 
vular incurvation  of  middle  and 
internal  coats ;  c,  splitting  of 
middle  coat. 


A,  tunica  adventitia ;  a',  twisting  ;  B,  tunica  media  and  intprna, 
without  visible  Une  of  distinction  ;  b',  the  same  at  point  of  torsion, 
ruptured  and  retracted  towards  the  cardiac  end  of  the  artery,  and 
at  b"  towards  the  distal  end,  but  not  so  perfectly  incurved  ;  c, 
clot  ;  c',  between  tunica  media  and  adventitia  at  point  of  torsion  ; 
c",  in  part  of  artery  beyond  point  of  torsion  ;  d,  small  artery 
coming  off  above  the  clot — natural  size.  The  arrow  shows  the 
direction  of  the  blood-current. 


appearance  is  that  which  is  shown  in  fig.  21,  taken  from  Mr.  Bryant's  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  The  same  paper  con- 
tains a  still  more  interesting  illustration  of  what  actually  happens  in  the  living 
body,  which  I  am  also  permitted  to  produce  (fig.  22).  As  a  general  rule,  the  twisted 
end  of  the  external  coat  merely  coalesces  into  one  lump  with  the  retracted  internal 
coats,  and  with  the  portion  of  artery  obliterated  by  the  clot,  and  thus  hsemor- 
rhage  is  effectually  prevented.  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  twisted  end  of 
the  vessel  drops  off,  and  that  secondary  haemorrhage  takes  place.  This,  however, 
is  extremely  rare. 

Comparison  between  ligature,  acupressure,  and  torsion. — It  may  be  proper  to 
give  my  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  these  three  methods  of  securing  arteries,  though 
I  must  be  understood  in  this  to  be  speaking  only  for  myself.  Acupressure  seems  to 
be  indicated  only  in  such  relations  or  to  such  vessels  as  cannot  be  either  tied  or 
twisted.  Thus  a  vessel  divided  in  the  dense  fascia  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  can  often 
be  easily  secured  by  the  third  method  of  acupressui'e,  when  it  would  be  difficult  to 
secure  it  otherwise,  or  a  vessel  in  a  mass  of  half-sloughing  tissue,  or  lying  beneath 
the  edge  of  a  flap  in  a  scalp- wound,  can  often  be  treated  with  ease  and  safety  by 
acupressure ;  otherwise  the  plan  seems  to  me  of  little  use.  It  originated  in  an  idea 
of  the  drawbacks  of  the  ligature,  exaggerated  as  applied  to  the  old  forms,  and  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  new  ligatures,  which,  buried  in  the  tissues,  produce  no  irritation 
or  ulceration,  and  require  no  removal.  Torsion,  again,  appeal's  to  me  inferior  to  the 
catgut  ligatures.  It  is  true  that  torsion  is  a  perfectly  safe  hemostatic,  and  the 
surgeons  of  Guy's  Hospital  tell  us  of  hundreds  of  consecutive  amputations  treated 
thus  without  any  secondary  hsemorrhage.'  But  the  carbolised  ligature  is  equally 
efficacious,  and  is  more  easily  and  quickly  applied.     Large  vessels  are  easy  to  twist, 


^  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surgery,  2nd  edit.  i.  410. 
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but  even  the  most  experienced  operator  will  find  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  close 
all  the  vessels  in  a  large  stump  by  torsion,  when  the  limb  has  been  very  vascvilar 
[e.g.  after  diffuse  inflammation,  or  for  rapidly  growing  tumours) ;  and  that  much 
more  handling  of  the  parts  is  required.  For  these  reasons,  while  freely  admitting 
the  feasibility  and  safety  of  torsion,  I  deliberately  prefer  the  ligature,  and  I  believe 
that  the  practice  of  the  majority  of  the  hospitals  in  London  and  the  country  supports 
this  view. 

Transfusion. 

When  a  patient  is  red  viced  by  haemorrhage  to  a  state  of  extreme  danger,  experi- 
ence may  justify  the  employment  of  ti-ansfusion.  Transfusion  has  also  been  used 
medicinally.  Thus  milk  has  been  injected  into  the  veins  in  a  case  of  haemorrhage  by 
Mr.  Wagstaffe,  and  in  America  sheep's  blood  has  been  transfused  repeatedly  into 
the  veins  of  phthisical  patients,  but  I  believe  without  real  benefit.  Mons.  Roussel 
has  proposed  repeated  transfusion  of  heal  thy  blood  as  a  remedy  in  mental  disorders  ; 
but  these  ideas  are  hardly  at  present  within  the  range  of  practical  surgery.  Mr. 
Lane,  finding  a  lad  drained  of  nearly  all  his  blood  and  on  the  verge  of  death,  injected 
into  a  vein  of  his  arm  about  five  ounces  and  a  half  of  blood  freshly  drawn  from  a 
healthy  young  woman.  No  immediate  change  followed  the  injection ;  but  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  lad  rallied,  sat  up,  and  drank  water  from  a  cup  which 
he  held  in  his  own  hand.  He  had  also  no  return  of  the  haemorrhage.*  The  name 
of  Dr.  Blundell  is  permanently  associated  with  the  operation  of  transfusion,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  extensive  investigations  in  respect  to  it,  the  ordei'ly  representation  of 
the  facts  which  he  made  in  his  Memoir  on  the  subject,  and  the  systematic  directions 
which  he  gave  for  the  performance  of  the  operation.  His  conclusions  on  the  subject 
are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here  :  the  reader  who  wishes  to  ascertain  them  is 
referred  to  the  Memoir,  which  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Ashwell's  work  on 
'Parturition.'  The  points  to  be  observed  in  performing  the  operation  are  as  follows  : 
the  transfusion  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  patient  is  in  articulo  mortis ;  nor 
should  it  be  on  that  account  declined  :  human  patients  have  been  rallied  from  that 
state  by  means  of  it,  and  some  animals,  even  after  respiration  has  ceased.  In  great 
emergencies  water  alone  may  be  injected.  If  blood  be  selected,  it  should  be  human 
blood ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  take  it  rathei-  from  a  man  than  from  a  woman,  the 
former  being  less  likely  to  faint  in  critical  moments. 

There  are  two  methods  of  transfusion — the  direct,  in  which  the  blood  is  passed 
from  the  arm  of  the  blood-giver  to  that  of  the  patient  directly  without  any  exposure 
to  the  ail',  and  the  indirect,  in  which  the  blood  is  drawn  into  a  vessel  and  thence 
transferred  into  a  syringe.  The  former  is  far  preferable ;  but  the  latter  must  be 
used  in  many  emergencies  when  the  necessary  apparatus  is  not  at  hand.  Indirect 
transfusion  is  thus  performed  : — • 

A  vein  in  the  patient's  arm  is  to  be  fairly  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  opened 
longitudinally ;  the  arm  is  then  to  be  bound  below  the  incision,  to  prevent  haemor- 
rhage from  below.  The  syringe,  having  been  made  warm,  not  hot,  is  to  be  charged 
with  the  blood  furnished  for  transfusion  into  a  tumbler  or  conical  receiver  :  by  ele- 
vating the  nozzle  and  forcing  on  the  piston  all  air  will  necessarily  be  driven  out  of 
the  syringe ;  and  the  tubule  having  been  inserted  into  the  vein,  '  without  hurry  or 
delay  the  blood  is  to  be  injected  in  an  equable  stream.'  The  capacity  of  the  syringe 
being  known,  and  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  tubule  fairly  within  the  vein,  there 
need  be  no  diflBculty  in  determining  the  quantity  of  blood  which  has  entered  the 
circulation.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  the  surgeon  as  to  the 
quantity  which  he  will  throw  in  :  some  adults  have  not  been  resuscitated  when  six- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  injected ;  Mr.  Lane's  boy  rallied  after  receiving  five 
ounces  and  a  half.  The  state  of  the  blood  should  be  carefully  attended  to  during  its 
flow,  as  it  must  be  cast  away,  and  warm  water  passed  through  the  syringe,  if  any 
sign  of  coagulation  appear.     In  order  to  obviate  the  risk  of  injecting  coagula  into 

1  Lancet,  1840,  p.  186. 
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the  venous  circulation,  many  sui'geons  in  performing  indirect  transfusion  previously 
defibrinate  the  blood, 

Dii^ect  transfusion  requires  some  apparatus.  The  simplest  is  that  introduced 
into  practice  by  Dr.  Aveling.  It  consists  merely  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  furnished 
at  either  end  with  a  nozzle,  and  swelling  into  a  bulb  in  the  centre.  The  nozzle, 
which  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  vein  of  the  patient,  should  be  bevelled  so  as  to  go  more 
easily  into  the  vessel  in  its  collapsed  condition.  The  apparatus  is  filled  with  water, 
and  when  the  nozzle  b  has  been  fixed  in  the  vein  of  blood-giver  and  A  in  that  of  the 

Fig.  23. — Aveling's  Apparatus  for  immediate  or  direct  Transfusion.  The  more  muscular 
arm  on  the  right  of  the  figure  is  the  blood -giver's ;  the  one  on  the  left  the  patient's. 
The  course  of  the  veins  is  dotted  down,  as  if  the  skin  were  transparent. 


1  represents  the  hand  of  an  assistant  holding  the  efferent  tube  and  the  lips  of  the  small  wound  together,  and  a 
shows  the  afferent  tube  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  bevelled  end  of  the  afferent  tube,  which  is  made  so  in  order 
that  it  may  the  more  easily  go  into  the  collapsed  vein  of  the  patient,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  nozzles  having  been 
secured  in  the  two  veins,  the  india-rubber  portion  of  the  apparatus,  filled  with  water,  and  kept  so  by  turning  the 
cocks  at  each  end  of  it,  is  now  fitted  into  the  tubes.  Then  the  cooks  are  turned  and  the  operation  commenced  by 
compressing  the  india-rubber  tube  on  the  efferent  side,  D,  and  squeezing  the  bnlb  c.  This  forces  3ij  of  water  into  the 
patient's  vein.  Next,  shift  the  hand  d  to  d',  and  compress  the  tube  on  the  aiferent  side.  The  bulb  will  expand  slowly 
and  draw  blood  in  from  the  blood-giver's  vein,  which  is  then  to  be  passed  into  the  patient's  ;  and  by  repeating  this 
mancBuvre  as  often  as  required  any  amount  of  lilood  may  be  injected,  so  long  as  the  tube  is  not  clogged  by  coagulmii. 
See '  Obstetric  Soc.'s  Trans.,'  vol.  vi.  May  4, 1874. 


patient,  the  stopcocks  are  turned,  and  thenceforth  the  fingers  of  the  assistant  serve 
to  dii-ect  the  stream  of  blood  into  the  arm,  as  explained  in  the  diagram. 

Roussel's  apparatus  is  more  complicated  in  description  and  construction,  but  is 
almost  more  easy  to  work,  if  all  is  in  perfect  order.  Instead  of  opening  the  blood- 
giver's  vein  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  patient,  a  kind  of  cupping-glass  is  applied 
around  it  after  it  has  been  made  prominent  by  a  bandage.  This  glass  has  a  cylinder 
in  its  centre  and  in  the  cylinder  is  a  lancet,  which  can  be  protruded  by  pressure 
made  on  a  button  at  the  top,  where  also  is  a  screw  for  regulating  the  extent  of  pro- 
trusion of  the  lancet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vein.  The  central  cylinder  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  tube,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  elastic  bulb.  This  tube  communi- 
cates with  a  vessel  of  warm  water  (6) ;  stopcocks  are  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  tube 
so  as  to  admit  or  shut  ofli"  the  stream  of  water.  The  nozzle  of  the  instrument  having 
been  inserted  into  the  patient's  vein,  the  tube  is  filled  with  warm  water,  the  cupping- 
glass  is  exhausted  and  fixed  to  the  blood-giver's  arm,  the  vein  is  punctured,  and 
blood  mixes  with  the  warm  water  in  the  tube.  The  stopcock  (16)  near  the  patient's 
arm  is  opened,  so  that  at  first  the  water,  and  then  a  mixture  of  water  and  blood, 
runs  out  into  the  air.  When  the  water  has  all  been  expelled  and  the  blood  runs  out 
pure,  the  stopcock  is  closed  and  the  blood  then  directed  into  the  patient's  vein, 
mixed  of  course  at  first  with  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  fills  the  nozzle 
between  the  stopcock  and  the  patient's  vein.  Every  part  of  the  apparatus  with 
which  the  blood  is  in  contact  is  made  of  pure  (non-vulcanised)  india-rubber,  for 
according  to  Mens.  Roussel's  experience  any  admixture  of  metallic  substances  with 
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the  india-rubber  will  cause  the  blood  to  coagulate.  There  are,  as  will  be  seen,  no 
valves  in  the  part  of  the  apparatus  through  which  the  blood  flows.  I  will  tran- 
scribe Dr.  Roussel's  directions  for  the  use  of  his  instrument. 

Fig.  24. — Roussels  Apparatus  for  Transfusion, 


Bandagre  for  bleeding. 

Arm  which  supplies  the  blood. 

Vein  swollen  for  bleeding. 

Arm  which  receives  the  blood. 

Vessel  containing  water. 

Bell  of  the  aspirator. 
S.  Tap  which  shnts  the  water  off. 
9.  Bound  balloon  to  regulate  the  cupping- cup. 


10.  External  envelope  of  the  cupping-cup. 

11.  Internal  C3'linder  in  the  cupping-cup. 

12.  Lancet  inside  the  cylinder. 

13.  Screw  which  regulates  the  lancet. 

14.  Balloon  pump  of  ihe  transfusor. 

15.  Tap  at  the  bifurcation. 

16.  Cannula  by  which  the  water  escapes. 

17.  Cannula  inserted  into  the  patient's  vein. 


1.  Place  the  cujaping-glass  (10)  over  the  turgid  vein  of  the  blood-giver;  adjust 
the  lancet  (13) ;  pump  in  tepid  water. 

2.  Introduce  the  cannula  (17)  filled  with  water  into  the  anaemic  vein. 

3.  Depress  the  lancet  rapidly  (13,  12)  into  the  turgid  vein  (3);  shut  off  the 
water  aspirator  (8);  drive  out  through  the  escape  cannula  (16)  blood  mingled  with 
water. 

4.  Open  the  communication  by  stopcock  (15)  into  antemic  vein,  and  transfuse 
pure  blood  in  uninterrupted  doses  of  10  grammes  (^  oz.) 

5.  After  the  transfusion  of  the  prescribed  dose  place  a  simple  bandage  round  the 
arm  of  each  subject. 

6.  Wash  the  transfusor  at  once  in  warm  water  before  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  1 

Wounds  of  Arteries, 

The  state  of  the  integuments  becomes  a  matter  of  greater  importance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  wounded  vessel.  If  there  be  an  external  wound  communicat- 
ing with  an  opening  in  an  artery,  the  result  is  hcemoi-rhaye.  The  blood  equally 
escapes  from  the  artery  if  there  be  no  external  wound,  but  it  is  then  for  a  time  con- 
fined witliin  the  structures  of  the  part,  and  may  constitute  an  aneurism.  The 
former  condition  is  the  subject  of  the  present  section  ;  the  latter  will  be  treated  of 
in  the  article  on  Aneurism. 

No  parts  of  the  human  body  appear  to  escape  threatened  injury  more  readily 
than  arteries  ;  none  consequently  ai"e  more  difficult  to  wound.  Occupying  the  least 
prominent  situations  in  the  body  and  limbs,  the  principal  arterial  trunks  are  exposed 
to  but  few  of  the  many  accidents  which  might  befall  tbem;and  of  those  injiu-ies 
which  penetrate  to  their  concealed  courses,  many  more  are  averted  by  their  great 
elasticity  or  by  the  firmness  of  the  outer  coat. 

For  these  reasons  wounds  of  large  arteries  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  soft  parts,  and  with  injuries  of  the  bones.     Indeed,  the  compara- 
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tive  rarity  of  these  accidents,  even  in  the  practice  of  military  surgeons,  is  remarkable, 
only  fifteen  cases  having  occurred  among  the  4,434  wounded  in  the  Crimea.^  The 
fact  is,  doubtless,  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  immediate  fatality  of  the  majority 
of  these  injuries.  Hfemorrhage  occasions  many  of  the  deaths  which  occur  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  keeps  out  of  the  records  of  military  surgery  almost  all  the  in- 
stances of  wounds  of  the  arteries  of  the  trunk. 

In  civil  practice,  the  duration  of  life  after  such  injuries  can  be  more  easily  ascer- 
tained. It  depends  on  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  the  size  of  the  opening  into  it,  and  the 
direction  of  the  wound.  If  an  artery  of  the  size  of  the  carotid  or  femoral  be  freely 
cut  across,  death  ensues  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  bleeding  be  obstructed  by  the 
irregularities  of  the  wound  or  by  a  lodged  foreign  body,  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
a  considerable  period.  Thus  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  (No.  1565a)  is  a  prepara- 
tion showing  a  large  wound  of  the  pericardium,  heart  and  aorta,  in  which  the  man 
lived  for  three  days,  the  wound  having  been  plugged  by  the  bullet  and  a  piece  of 
skin. 

The  injuries  which  require  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  are  almost  exclu- 
sively those  of  the  neck,  the  head,  and  the  extremities.  They  may  be  thus 
arranged  : 

1.  An  artery  may  be  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  blow,  although  it  present 
no  trace  of  laceration  of  any  of  its  coats.  The  only  consequence  of  the  injury  is  a 
narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  stricken  part  of  the  vessel ;  but  that  narrowing  is 
permanent,  and  may  seriously  impede  the  current  of  blood  to  distant  parts  of  the 
limb.  It  is  probably  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  occasion  gangrene,  but  it  will  concur 
with  other  injuries,  in  themselves  also  insuflicient,  to  produce  that  result. 

'  P.  R.,  aged  21,  was  wounded  on  June  8  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  which  produced  a 
lacerated  wound  on  the  inner  ankle  of  the  left  leg,  laid  open  the  joint,  and  exposed,  but  did 
not  fracture,  the  tibia.  He  also  received  a  second  wound,  by  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  canister  shot,  through  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  the  same  side,  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels,  neither  of  which,  however,  appeared  to  have  been  wounded.  On  June  16,  in- 
cipient gangrene  of  the  foot  had  set  in,  hut  the  system  was  hut  httle  aifected  by  it.  The 
limb  was  amputated  immediately  below  the  knee  by  a  small  anterior  and  large  posterior 
flap,  and  the  stump  lightly  dressed.  On  the  18th,  symptoms  of  gangrene  appeared  in  the 
stump,  showing  themselves  first  in  the  posterior,  and  then  extending  to  the  anterior  flap.  On 
the  19th  the  gangrenous  inflammation  showed  some  inclination  to  stop  immediately  below 
the  wound  in  the  thigh  on  the  inner  side,  but  it  had  extended  on  the  outer  too  high  to  allow 
of  anything  short  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint.  On  the  20th  it  reached  the  walls  of  the 
belly,  and  the  patient  died  at  2  p.m.  on  that  day. 

'  On  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  the  ball  was  found  to  have  passed  through 
the  thigh  internally  to  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  which  it  had  grazed  but  not  opened. 
The  artery  at  this  point  was  slightly  contracted  for  about  an  inch  of  its  length,  hut  pervious : 
it  contained  no  coagulum,  and  beyond  the  contraction  showed  no  marks  of  inflammation. 
The  vein,  however,  was  not  only  slightly  contracted,  but  its  internal  surface  was  inflamed  and 
filled  with  partially  organised  lymph,  as  far  upwards  as  the  entrance  of  the  deep  iliac  vein, 
and  downwards  for  about  two  inches  from  the  -wound.  Its  course  was  thus  entirely 
sealed.'  ^ 

The  contractility  of  arteries  exerts  a  most  important  influence  upon  their  injuries, 
as  well  as  on  their  functions.  Not  only  do  these  vessels  adapt  their  calibre  from 
time  to  time  to  the  size  of  the  stream  which  passes  through  them ;  but  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  they  nearly  or  even  completely  close.  The  arterial  trunk  in 
an  amputated  limb  may  be  seen  to  have  contracted  to  one-half  of  its  former  area,  if 
examined  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation.  John  Hunter  saw  the  carotid  artery 
of  a  living  ass  diminish  in  size  upon  its  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  The  same  power 
permanently  reduces  the  calibre  of  a  tied  artery  between  the  ligature  and  the  next 
branch  above  it,  and  the  contraction  in  that  case  takes  place,  whether  the  unused 
part  of  the  artery  still  pulsate  with  fluid  blood  or  be  filled  with  coagulum.  The  possible 
rapidity  of  this  contraction  and  its  extent  are  well  seen  at  the  extremity  of  an  artery 
cut  directly  across,  the  stream  of  blood  from  which  gradually  lessens,  and  at  length 
ceases,  as  the  coats  of  the  vessel  approximate  and  close  its  orifice. 

^  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  British  Army  xvhich  served  in  Turkey  and  the 
Crimea  ('  Parliamentarv  Blue  Book,'  1858),  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
2  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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These  instances  are  unquestionably  vital  contractions  of  the  artery,  effected  pro- 
baM}"  by  its  middle  coat,  and  are  not  due  to  inflammation.  They  occur  sometimes 
too  rapidly  to  be  attributable  to  that  disease,  and  are  unaccompanied  with  any  other 
indication  of  it.  Moreover,  an  inflamed  artery,  if  altered  at  all  in  its  calibre,  be- 
comes rather  dilated. ^  Its  area  might  be  intruded  on  or  compressed  by  inflamma- 
tory products,  but  the  artery  itself  would  not  contract.  Both  conditions,  of  vital 
contraction  and  inflammation,  may,  as  in  the  following  instance,  be  combined  to- 
gether as  results  of  the  same  injury. 

A  hall  passed  between  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein  of  a  soldier  without  opening  either, 
and  gangrene  of  the  limh  destroyed  life  on  the  sixteenth  day.  The  vein  was  found  blocked 
with  coagulum.  The  coats  '  of  the  artery  wei'e  not  destroyed  in  substance,  although 
bruised ;  and  it  was  at  this  spot  much  contracted  in  size,  and  filled  above  and  below  by 

coagula.'- 

In  all  the  remaining  examples  of  injuries  of  arteries,  one  or  more  of  the  coats,  or 
parts  of  the  coa.ts,  of  the  vessels  have  been  found  to  be  divided  :  the  varieties  of  these 
accidents  are  numerous,  and  they  entail  such  various  consequences  that  they  must  be 
separately  related. 

2.  Considerable  violeiice  sometimes  lacerates  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery,  with- 
out tearing  through  the  stronger  ou.ter  coat.  Neither  in  this  injury,  nor  in  that  last 
described,  is  there  any  ha3morrhage  from  the  vessel ;  the  consequences  of  the  injury 
develop  themselves,  at  a  later  period  of  the  case,  in  mortification,  or  other  result  of 
a  deficiency  of  arterial  blood  in  the  parts  beyond.  In  the  examples  of  this  injury 
which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  inner  coats  have  been  separated  from 
the  cellular  around  their  whole  circumference  and  for  some  distance  in  their  length, 
and  inverted  within  the  artery  so  as  almost  or  completely  to  block  up  its  lower  and 
uninjured  part.  As  the  lacerated  coats  adhere  by  what  before  inversion  was  their 
lowe7-  margin,  their  separation  from  the  outer  coat  is  probably  not  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  injury,  but  occurs  afterwai'ds  from  the  force  of  the  arterial  current. 

When  this  injury  is  uncomplicated,  it  probably  will  not  lead  to  gangrene.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  uncomplicated  injury  was  the  following.  A  man  was 
admitted  into  St.  Oeorge's  Hospital  under  Mr.  Hewett's  care,  with  a  severe  injury  of 
the  head,  of  which  he  died  in  three  and  a  half  hours.  When  Mr.  Hewett  saw  him,  he 
found  that  the  left  arm  was  pulseless  and  that  the  pulse  ceased  abruptly  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  axilla.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  axillary  artery  was  found  closed 
by  the  inverted  middle  and  inner  coats  and  by  a  clot  for  about  half  an  inch.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that,  when  first  brought  to  the  hospital,  the  pulse  was  felt  in  that  wrist. 
Two  hours  afterwards  it  had  completely  disappeared  (St.  George's  Hospital  Museum, 
Ser.  vi.  No.  95).  There  was  no  injury  to  any  other  organ  in  the  axilla.  Frequently, 
however,  the  accompanying  vein  is  also  injured,  and  then  gangrene  will  probably 
ensue.  Such  a  case  was  the  following  :  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital under  Mr.  Moore's  care,  who  survived  a  severe  injury  of  his  thigh  and  incipient 
gangrene  about  fourteen  hours.  Three  inches  of  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein  were 
separated  from  the  other  soft  parts,  and  both  vessels  for  the  same  distance  were 
blocked  with  coagulum.  A  part  of  the  coagulum  adhered  to  the  artery,  and  at  that 
spot  the  internal  coats,  in  their  entire  circumference,  had  been  torn  through,  sepa- 
rated for  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  outer  coat,  and  turned  clown  within  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel,  the  canal  of  which  was  thus  completely  plugged.  The  ex- 
ternal coat  of  the  artery  was  entire,  though  slightly  ecchymosed. 

Division  of  the  two  inner  coats  and  obliteration  of  the  canal  is  the  amount  of 
injiuy  aimed  at  in  applying  a  ligature  tipon  an  artery.  The  earlier  operations  of 
this  nature  were  attended  with  an  amount  of  violence  to  the  artery,  hardly  less  than 
that  described  in  the  last  case.  The  vessel  was  forcibly  and  extensively  separated 
from  its  sheath,  and  unnecessarily  lacei'ated  with  clumsy  tapes  and  instruments. 
Modern  surgeons  disconnect  the  artery  as  little  as  possible  from  its  sheath,  tie  it 
with  a  slender  and  firm  ligature,  and  find  the  consequent  mortality  much  reduced. 

^  Rokitansky,  Path.  Anat.  Syd.  Son.  vol.  iii.  p.  254. 

"  Guthrie,  On  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Arteries,  1846,  p.  22,  Case  24. 
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The  following  are  the  conditions  of  failure  and  success  in  the  operation,  so  far  as 
regards  the  artery  and  its  collateral  branches. 

The  ligature,  when  well  applied,  cuts  the  two  inner  coats,  tightly  constricts  the 
outer  coat,  and  stops  the  current  of  blood  along  the  vessel.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation,  there  forms  above  the  ligature  a  coagulum  of  blood,  which  usually 
fills  the  entire  calibre  of  the  tube,  and  adheres  to  the  lacerated  surface  within  it. 
Being  disturbed  at  its  upper  part,  however,  by  the  arterial  imjDulse,  which  alternately 
lengthens  and  shortens  the  vessel,  the  coagulum  is  there  less  complete,  and  narrows 
to  a  point.  It  varies  much  in.  length,  and  therefoi-e  in  form,  in  different  cases.  It 
may  not  adhere  anywhere,  even  by  its  lower  end.  It  may  not  exist  at  all,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  absent  from  the  portion  of  the  artery  which  is  below  the  ligature.  That 
the  plug  is  not  without  advantage  is  manifest,  since  it  secures  repose  to  the  artery  as 
the  part  which  has  been  tied ;  and  if  the  ligature  be  removed  before  the  consolida- 
tion of  that  part,  the  permanent  plugging  of  the  artery  must  in  great  degree  be  due 
to  the  coagulum.^  That  the  plug,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  indispensable  for  the 
closure  of  the  vessel,  appears  from  that  process  being  sometimes  perfected  without 
one.  Contraction  of  the  artery  also  takes  place,  chiefly  above  the  ligature.  Below 
the  ligature  the  artery  sometimes  presents  neither  contraction  nor  clot. 

The  efficient  process,  by  which  the  artery  is  eventually  closed,  meanwhile  goes  on 
at  the  tied  portion.  The  inflammation  set  up  by  the  operation  and  by  the  presence 
of  the  ligature  occasions  an  effiision  of  plastic  lymph,  which  coheres  within  the  vessel 
with  the  lacerated  coats,  and  externally  accumulates  around  the  artery  and  along  its 


Fig.  25. — The  External  Ihac  Artery,  tied 
seventy-eight  hours  before  death, 
with  catgut.  (After  Porta.)  Natural 
size 


ft  a,  the  ends  of  the  catgut  ligature,  which  was 
coated  by  a  thin  layer  of  lymph.  A  portion  of 
the  sheath  is  shown  external  to  the  ligature  ; 
6,  the  internal  coats  of  the  vessel,  divided  by 
the  catgut  ;  c  c,  clot  filling  the  artery  above 
and  below  the  ligature. 


Fig.  26. — A  portion  of  the  Superficial 
Femoral  Artery  which  had  been  tied 
seven  years  before  death.  (After 
Porta.)     Reduced  size. 


a  a,  ends  of  the  divided  artery ;  5,  intermediate 
fibrous  cord ;  c  c,  remains  of  the  coagulum 
wliich  filled  the  vessel ;  /,  the  only  collateral 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  artery  ;  /;,  the  third 
collateral  from  the  lower  end;  g,  a  direct  anas- 
tomosing branch  between  these  collaterals. 


sheath.  Penetrating  also  the  very  substance  of  the  external  coat  next  the  ligature, 
it  unites  that  coat  with  itself  into  one  consolidating  mass.  From  the  outer  side  of 
this  mass  the  vessel  severs  by  ulceration,  or  casts  ofi"  by  sloughing,  the  constricted 
part  of  its  external  coat.  The  separation  of  this  leaves  the  vessel  divided,  yet  with 
each  extremity  firmly  sealed,  even  when  unprotected  above  by  a  conical  clot.  The 
final  changes  in  the  artery  are  the  obliteration  of  its  canal  from  the  closed  extremities 

»  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  405. 
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to  the  next  pervious  lateral  branches,  and  the  conversion  of  its  tissue  into  a  fibroid 
cord.  When  an  internal  plug  is  present,  it  probably  takes  part  in  producing  the 
former  of  these  changes,  and  adheres,  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  albuminous 
material  formed  from  the  blood,  with  the  original  lining  membrane  of  the  artery. 
The  contraction  and  final  convei'sion  of  the  coats  into  a  fibroid  cord  follow  yet  more 
slowly  upon  the  cessation  of  the  function  of  the  artery. 

This  applies  to  the  old  form  of  ligature,  with  a  stout  thread  tied  tightly  and  left 
to  ulcerate  through  the  artery.  The  new  ligatures  of  carbolised  catgut,  or  of  animal 
tissue,  '  are  not  always  tied  so  tightly  as  to  divide  the  two  internal  coats,  and  the 
wound  often  heals  very  rapidly,  and  with  little  evidence  of  inflammation.  In  such 
cases  the  artery  is  sometimes  found  only  very  slightly  obstrxicted,  as  by  a  small  thin 
diaphragm.  This  was  the  case  in  a  patient  under  my  own  care  eight  weeks  after 
ligature  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.^  In  another  under  Mr.  Treves's 
care  the  diaphragm  seems  to  have  given  way,  and  a  very  minute  chink  was  formed.-* 
In  a  case  under  Mr.  McCarthy's  care,"*  '  the  internal  coats  were  incompletely 
divided,  and  here  also  the  artery  was  not  entirely  occluded.  In  such  cases  the 
external  coat  does  not  ulcerate,  and  the  ligature  is  either  absorbed,  encysted,  or  may 
possibly  be  replaced  by  organised  tissue.^ 

The  process  of  union  after  ligature  is  liable  to  failure  in  various  ways,  which 
most  commonly  shows  itself  by  hannorrhage  at  the  seat  of  operation  about  the  time 
of  the  separation  of  the  ligature.  There  appear  to  be  three  modes  in  which  haemor- 
rhage is  brought  about :  a  partial  or  entire  absence  of  contraction  of  the  artery,  a 
defect  in  the  quantity  or  plastic  character  of  the  lymph,  and  ulceration  of  some  part 
of  the  vessel.  The  first  only  is  of  local  origin  ;  the  last  two  depend  upon  constitu- 
tional causes,  or  both  perhaps  upon  the  same  cause.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the 
remarks  on  Atheroma  of  the  Arteries,  that  vessels  in  that  condition  are  incapable 
of  contraction.  The  ligatured  part  of  such  an  artery  is  consequently  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  current  of  blood,  and  needs  for  its  security  what  rarely  coincides 
with  such  disease,  viz.  a  very  vigorous  process  of  repair.  When  the  ligature  becomes 
loosened  from  such  an  artery,  the  blood  bursts  through  the  weak  barrier  at  its 
extremity,  and  not  uncommonly  a  fatal  result  follows  the  disaster.  That  the  absence 
of  this  contraction  has  something  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  a 
tied  artery  is  rendered  further  probable  by  the  fact,  that  both  are  most  frequently 
observed  below  the  ligature.  The  other  causes  of  hsemorrhage  appear  to  be  consti- 
tutional. Arteries  may  be  found  in  museums  with  but  a  very  small  and  inadequate 
quantity  of  lymph  about  the  ligature.  It  has  been  formed  in  very  small  quantity, 
or,  having  formed,  has  failed  to  become  organised  and  to  consolidate.  AVhen  the 
ligature  loosens,  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  is  found  to  be  unclosed.  In  some  of 
these  specimens  it  is  difficult  to  be  cei-tain  whether  the  ragged  orifice,  through  which 
the  fatal  haemorrhage  occurred,  was  a  laceration  by  the  force  of  the  blood,  or  an 
ulceration  which,  in  loosening  the  ligature,  also  opened  the  artery. 

The  presence  of  a  clot  may  be  of  importance  in  any  artery,  in  the  larger  it  seems  to 
be  almost  indispensable.     Small  arteries  scarcely  ever  bleed  after  ligature,  whereas  in 

^  Such  as  the  ligature  made  from  the  middle  coat  of  the  ox's  aorta  introduced  by  Mr. 
Barwell  {Med.-Chir  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.,  Barwell  on  'Aneurism'),  or  those  made  of  the  small 
tendons  of  the  kangaroo  used  by  Mr.  Pollock  (see  Dent,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  236) 
and  Mr.  Croft. 

^  Holmes,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  3rd  ed.  p.  93. 

^  Med.-Chir.  Proceedings,  vol.  ix.  p.  27.  The  condition  of  the  carotid  artery  in  this  case, 
in  which  the  wound  had  been  treated  antiseptically,  and  which  was  only  imperfectly  closed 
by  a  perforated  diaphragm,  is  contrasted  by  Mr.  Treves  with  that  of  the  subclavian,  where 
there  had  been  considerable  suppuration,  and  where  the  artery  was  entirely  obliterated  for  a 
considerable  distance.  He  argues  from  this  that  the  antiseptic  treatment  may  sometimes  he 
too  successful — that  it  may  produce  too  little  injury  to  the  artery  and  too  little  subsequent 
inflammation  to  close  it  completely. 

*  Ibid.  p.  29. 

^  Prof.  Lister  has  long  taught  that  the  carbolised  catgut  ligatures  '  are  organised,'  i.e. 
that  as  they  are  absorbed  organised  tissue  replaces  them  ;  and  Mr.  Dent,  in  the  paper  above 
quoted,  figures  new  vessels  developing  in  the  substance  of  the  tendon-ligature. 
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the  iimominata  the  process  of  repau^  has  only  once  been  accomplished,  and  then  after 
severe  haemorrhage.  But  hsemorrhage  at  the  seat  of  ligature  does  not  altogether,  or 
chiefly,  arise  from  the  large  calibre  of  the  artery,  it  is  also  in  part  detei-mined  by  the 
proximity  of  collateral  branches  to  the  ligature.  On  comparing  the  common  carotid 
or  external  iliac  arteries,  vessels  which  run  a  long  course  without  giving  oif  branches, 
with  arteries  in  the  opposite  condition,  such  as  the  common  femoral,  or  first  part  of 
the  right  subclavian,  the  advantage  in  respect  to  secondary  hsemorrhage  is  found  to 
be  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

The  laceration  of  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery,  instead  of  being  repaired,  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  formation  of  an  aneurisin.  Possibly  many  aneurisms,  which 
are  attributed  to  previous  injuries,  arise  in  this  manner,  though  the  subsequent 
changes  at  the  part  obscure  their  mode  of  oiigin.  Though  a  rare,  it  is  an  occasional 
event  after  the  laceration  by  ligature.  Warner,  in  his  'Cases  of  Surgery'  (p.  50), 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurrence.  An  aneurism  of  the  brachial 
ai^tery  formed  in  the  stump  of  an  arm  which  he  had  amputated  a  few  days  before. 
He  applied  a  ligature  upon  the  vessel  '  above  the  upper  extremity  of  its  distended 
coats,'  and  cured  the  aneurism  ;  but  a  second  aneurism  formed  above  this  ligature. 
A  third  operation  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  third  aneurism  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  ligature,  for  which  he  tied  the  artery  again ;  but  as  on  this  occasion 
he  performed  Hunter's  operation,  not  Anel's,  tying  the  artery  near  to  the  axilla,  he 
succeeded  in  saving  his  patient.  Other  cases  are  also  on  record.  No  doubt,  in 
these  cases  there  existed  a  previous  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  in  the  situa- 
tions selected  for  the  ligatures. 

The  injuries  of  large  arteries  under  our  present  consideration  are  rarely  un- 
complicated. Most  commonly  the  adjoining  vein  is  wounded  or  bruised  at  the  same 
time  as  the  artery,  and  the  sudden  or  even  the  gradual  stopping  of  its  cii'culation 
which  ensues,  almost  necessitates  gangrene  of  the  limb.^  Nerves,  as  well  as  other 
soft  parts,  may  also  be  torn  or  bruised,  and  either  numbness  or  painful  exaltation  of 
the  function  of  the  nerves  may  follow  their  injury.  Broca  ^  mentions  an  instance  of 
the  latter  kind  as  ivflmii'mation  of  a  nerve,  occurring  consecutively  upon  an  opera- 
tion for  tying  an  artery.  The  symptoms  commenced  nineteen  days  after  the  brachial 
had  been  tied  at  five  fingers'  breadth  above  a  traumatic  aneurismal  varix  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  The  first  indications  of  the  neuritis  were,  painful  sensations  in 
the  forearm  and  hand,  which  were  succeeded  by  sharp  pains  in  the  three  and  a  half 
fingers  supplied  by  the  median  nerve.  The  pains  were  increased  by  pressure  on  the 
wound,  but  not  on  the  fingers.  They  diminished  in  five  days,  and  were  followed 
by  numbness,  and  at  length  by  almost  complete  loss  of  feeling,  in  precisely  the 
situation  which  had  previously  been  painful.  In  ten  days  more  the  natural  sensi- 
bility had  returned.  Phlebitis  and  fatal  pyaemia  are  more  common  resvilts  of  the 
operation  of  tying  an  artery. 

The  effects  of  obstruction  of  arteries  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  which  they 
supply  with  blood  have  already  been  partly  stated.  Upon  a  sudden  obliteration 
of  the  principal  artei'y  of  an  extremity,  more  or  less  gangrene  may  ensue.  The 
safety  of  the  limb  in  this  respect  depends  upon  the  re-establishing  of  the  arterial 
circulation  through  the  enlargement  of  the  collateral  channels.  Gangrene  is  a  less 
frequent  result  of  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  in  the  shorter  and  more  vigorously 
nourished  upper  limb  than  in  the  lower.  It  is  also  more  apt  to  occur  when  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  main  artery  are  obstructed.     Thus  a  ligature  or  wound  of  the 

^  At  the  Westminster  Hospital,  twelve  days  after  the  infliction  of  a  punctured  wound  on 
a  man's  thigh,  Mr.  Holthouse  cut  down,  and  found  the  femoral  arteiy  opened  in  Hunter's 
canal.  He  tied  both  ends  of  the  vessel.  At  the  same  time  venous  hlood  escaped  in  great 
quantity  from  a  large  vein  adjoining  the  artery.  This  hsemorrhage  was  arrested  by  plug- 
ging ;  and,  after  the  sloughing  of  a  small  portion  of  skin  on  the  outside  of  the  foot,  the  man 
recovered.  Eight  months  later,  Mr.  Holthouse  found  the  limb  usefid,  the  tibial  artery 
heating  on  the  foot,  and  the  internal  and  external  saphena  veins  swollen.  In  the  absence  of 
further  evidence,  this  case  may  he  regarded  as  probably  one  in  which  a  contemporaneous 
obliteration  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  was  not  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  limb. — Brit. 
Med.  Journ,  1859,  pp.  364,  954. 

~  Des  Anevrismes,  p.  479. 
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common  femoral  is  more  often  followed  by  the  death  of  the  leg,  not  only  than  when 
the  same  trunk  is  blocked  up  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  bvit  than  when  the 
external  ihac  is  obstructed.  For  the  collateral  circulation  is  insufficient  to  keep  the 
limb  alive  without  the  aid  of  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  ilii  arteries.  A  similar, 
but  a  less  serious,  deficiency  of  collateral  vessels  is  met  with  at  the  iipper  part  of 
the  brachial  artery.  In  all  cases  of  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  arteries, 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon  will  of  course  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  circulation. 
If  the  pulse  have  ceased  beyond  the  injured  part,  the  limb  will  become  cold  and 
pale,  and  care  must  be  given  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  avoid  all  bandaging  and  mal- 
position by  which  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  might  be  interfered 
with.  The  appearance  of  heat  and  redness  on  the  integuments  may  be  hailed  as  a 
sign  that  the  blood  is  traversing  the  smaller  vessels  towards  the  distant  parts  of  the 
limb ;  whilst  increasing  coldness  of  its  surface,  a  mottled  appearance,  delay  in  the 
return  of  blood  to  a  part  which  has  been  emptied  of  it  by  pressvire,  slowness  in  the 
refilling  of  superficial  veins  after  the  blood  has  been  carried  along  them  by  the 
finger,  or  in  their  filling  when  compressed  at  the  higher  parts  of  the  limb,  all  indi- 
cate a  languid  state  of  the  circulation  and  imminent  moi'tification. 

Even  when  the  collateral  circulation  acquires  a  vigour  and  amount  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  life  of  the  limb,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  latter  regains  its  powers  in 
all  respects.  A  limb  in  which  the  principal  arteiy  is  obliterated  generally  remains 
for  years  in  a  state  of  feebleness  and  impaired  nutrition.  It  is  weaker  and,  unless 
it  be  oedematous,  smaller  than  its  fellow ;  it  is  easily  chilled,  and  may  be  per- 
manently colder  than  natural.  The  sudden  loss  of  the  artery  is  sometimes  never 
repaired  by  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  collateral  circulation,  and  the  limb, 
though  not  dead,  remains  little  capable  of  maiscular  exertion,  emaciated,  cold,  and 
with  its  integuments  diy  and  shrivelled.  But  if  the  smaller  arteries  have  enlarged 
before  the  obliteration  of  the  main  trunk,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  an  aneurism 
has  existed  for  some  weeks  or  months  between  the  ligature  of  the  vessel  leading  to 
it  and  to  the  limb,  the  latter  may  regain  much  of  its  healthy  powers.  Mr.  Moore 
tied  the  superficial  femoral  artery  for  an  aneurism  which  had  been  known  to  exist 
in  the  ham  for  eight  weeks,  and  had  that  morning  burst  into  the  knee-joint.  Thir- 
teen weeks  after  the  operation,  the  man  was  able  to  walk  from  Hampstead  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital ;  the  leg  and  foot  were  oedematous,  and  the  whole  limb,  below 
the  site  of  the  operation,  larger  than  its  fellow.  In  the  lower  limb  of  a  healthy 
man,  in  whom  the  same  artery  had  been  tied  by  Mr.  Quain  nine  years  before,  the 
circulation  was  so  far  re-established  that  the  anterior  tibial  artery  could  be  felt  beat- 
ing on  the  instep.  Yet  the  ankle  was  oedematous,  and  the  posterior  tibial  could  not  be 
felt.  The  whole  limb  was  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  other,  and  liable  to  become 
cold.  The  foot  was  bent  inwards  as  in  slight  club-foot,  and  the  integuments  were 
dry  and  scurfy.  • 

3.  There  remains  one  other  mode  in  which  an  artery  has  been  known  to  be 
injured  withovit  the  entire  division  of  all  its  coats.  It  is  that  in  which  the  vessel  is 
cut  or  torn  through  its  external,  and  more  or  less  of  its  middle  coats,  whilst  a  thin, 
undivided  inner  portion  still  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  canal.  No  haemorrhage 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  svich  an  accident.  In  experiments  on  animals,  a  great 
portion  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  may  be  dissected  olF,  and  the  extremely  thin  mem- 
brane which  remains  will  bear,  without  tearing,  the  impulse  of  the  arterial  current 
within,  and  also  firmly  heal  over.^  A  result  so  favourable  does  not,  however, 
follow  the  same  kind  of  injury  in  the  human  subject,  and  it  is  right  to  tie  an  arterial 
trunk  so  wounded  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  though  there  be  no  hsemorrhage  to 
indicate  the  necessity  of  so  doing.  ^ 

4.  A  gush  of  blood  issues  from  a  recent  wound.      Bystanders  fly  hither   and 

^  The  varying  conditions  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  main  trunk  will 
be  found  treated  of  in  the  article  on  Aneurism. 

^  Transactions  of  a  Society  for  the  Imjn-ovement  of  Medical  and  Chiruryical  Knowledge, 
Tol.  i.  p.  144. 

^  Guthrie,  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,  1846,  p.  78,  Case  123. 
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thither  for  bandages,  but  leave  the  life-blood  to  escape.  If  a  surgeon  is  at  hand,  he 
instantly  puts  his  finger  on  the  bleeding  point,  and  stops  the  flow.  Whence  comes 
the  blood  ?  From  a  vein  or  an  artery  1  From  a  large  or  small  artery  ?  From  a 
wound  of  the  vessel  which  is,  or  is  not,  capable  of  closing  spontaneously  1  How  is 
the  flow  to  be  stopped  1  Must  the  artery  be  tied?  If  so,  where  may  the  ligature 
be  applied  upon  it  1  Is  one  ligature  suflicient  1  Are  two  enough  1  Further 
questions  arise  as  to  the  best  direction  in  which  incisions  may  be  made,  and  on  other 
proceedings  required  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  injury,  in  the  operation  of 
tying  the  vessel. 

Both  caution  and  experience  are  necessary  in  estimating  haemorrhage.  All 
persons  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  its  violence  and  rapidity  into  attiibuting  the  bleeding 
to  a  larger  vessel  than  has  actually  been  wounded  :  it  is  even  possible  for  a  moment 
when  bleeding  has  ceased,  to  mistake  for  present  haemorrhage  the  mere  overflow  of 
blood  which  is  pressed  out  of  a  wound  by  some  movement  or  handling  of  the  injured 
part.  However  abundant  may  be  the  haemorrhage  from  a  vein,  the  colour  and 
steady  current  of  the  blood  at  once  distinguish  it,  and  it  is  readily  controlled.  The 
numberless  small  vessels  of  a  large  recently  cut  surface  bleed  smartly ;  the  even 
current  and  dark  tint  of  the  blood,  however,  cannot  be  confounded  with  its  bright 
colour  and  jetting  flow  when  an  artery  of  considerable  size  has  been  wounded. 
More  difliculty  is  experienced  in  determining  the  source  of  the  bleeding  when  it  is 
clearly  arterial.  That  which  is  i-elatively  a  large  wound  in  an  artery  of  moderate 
size,  may  furnish  a  haemorrhage  indistinguishable  from  that  of  a  main  trunk  in 
which  a  comparatively  small  opening  has  been  made.  The  perplexity  is  the  greater 
as  the  wound  approaches  the  known  situation  of  a  great  artery.  For  small  arteries 
divided  near  or  at  their  origins  from  large  trunks  bleed  with  a  severity  quite  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  size,  and  wounds  of  them  have  been  mistaken  for  wounds  of  a 
trunk-vessel. 

When  the  surgeon  is  satisfied  that  the  bleeding  from  a  deep  wound  is  arterial,  it 
is  not  indispensable  that  he  should  tie  the  vessel.  The  smaller  arteries  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  larger,  and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  even  arterial 
haemorrhage  ceases  without  the  application  of  a  ligature.  The  flowing  blood  coagu- 
lates around  and  upon  the  orifice  of  the  vessels,  which  then  heals.  Some  wounds  of 
even  a  large  artery  may  close,  but  it  is  impossible  to  depend  upon  their  doing  so 
spontaneously.  Many  lancet- wounds  of  the  brachial  ai'tery,  for  instance,  heal  under 
pressure.  Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  the  case  of  a  wound  made  by  a  pike  in  the  axillary 
artery  which  healed  without  surgical  interference.  The  life  of  Larrey's  patient, 
Pierre  Cadrieux,  appears  to  have  been  saved  by  the  singular  circumstance,  that  the 
subclavian  vein  was  also  pierced  by  the  lance  which  wounded  the  artery.  The  blood 
from  the  latter  vessel,  when  restrained  from  passing  through  the  external  wound, 
escaped  into  the  vein,  and  was  thus  saved  to  the  system  until  the  wound  healed.' 

It  is  clear  from  daily  experience,  and  is  proved  by  many  published  cases,  that 
haemorrhage,  even  of  an  alarming  character,  may  cease ;  and  the  rule  generally 
followed  amongst  surgeons  in  eai-ly  and  doubtful  cases  is  to  employ  graduated  pres  ■ 
sure,  cold,  astringents,  or  an  elevated  posture,  as  may  be  most  suitable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  to  assist  these  various  direct  means,  when  practicable,  by  the 
addition  of  indirect  compression.  It  may  be  said  that  all  completely  divided  arteries, 
not  being  trunk-vessels,  if  they  are  accessible  to  these  modes  of  treatment,  may  be 
closed.  But  when  bleeding  is  severe,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  treatment, 
though  capable  of  efiecting  a  cure,  be,  after  all,  preferable  to  the  ligature ;  and,  if 
the  vessel  be  easily  accessible,  few  surgeons  would  hesitate  to  tie  it.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  bleeding  may  be  renewed,  that  the  soft  parts  which  are  sub- 
jected to  pressure  may  slough,  and  that  by  inflammation  they  will  become  matted 
together,  and  for  a  time,  or  permanently,  useless.  The  consequences  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  for  example,  are  serious.  Moreover,  though  the  wound  be  capable  of  spon- 
taneous closure,  the  artery  must  be  obliterated,  so  that  no  advantage  is  gained  to 
compensate  for  the  risk  of  haemorrhage. 

^  Laney,  Clinique  cjirurgicale,  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 
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When  hsemorrliage  recurs  after  having  once  ceased,  the  surgeon  will  judge  by  its 
severity,  both  absolutely  and  comparatively  with  the  first  bleeding,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  down  and  tying  the  artery.  The  operation  at  this  period  is  likely 
to  be  more  difficult  than  at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  have  mean- 
while occurred  in  the  parts  concerned.  For  the  same  reason,  the  bleeding  is  less 
likely  to  stop  than  it  was  at  first ;  and,  whilst  a  cure  may  possibly  be  obtained,  it  is 
again  better  practice  to  secure  the  vessel  by  operation.  An  incised  wound  entails 
less  mischief  than  one  around  which  the  tissues  are  consolidated  by  the  action  of 
pressure  and  astringents ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  freedom  from  mental  disquietude 
enjoyed  by  both  patient  and  surgeon,  and  the  secui-ity  against  further  loss  of  blood 
afibrded  by  the  ligature. 

Heemorrhage  is  sometimes  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  bleeding  orifice, 
or  at  any  rate  to  our  estimate  of  its  impoi'tance.  It  is  severe  in  persons  who  have 
stift'  arteries  and  a  hypertrophied  heart.  Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  that  he  has,  more  than 
once,  known  the  femoral  artery,  punctured  by  a  tenaculum  in  an  amputation,  to 
bleed  so  uncontrollably  as  to  require  a  ligature.  More  seriously  it  has  happened 
that,  the  power  of  an  artery  to  bleed  having  been  misapprehended,  a  trunk-vessel 
has  been  needlessly  tied,  as  in  Liston's  case,  where  the  external  iliac  artery  was  tied 
for  a  wound  of  a  small  and  superficial  branch  of  the  femoral  artery. 

There  are  certain  wounds  of  arteries  which  are  probably  always  incurable  by 
local  processes  of  repair,  however  aided.  Hsemorrhage  cannot  finally  cease  so  long 
as  any  foi'eign  body  remains  in  the  opening  of  the  artery,  and  a  fatal  result  may 
ensue  upon  the  failure  to  extract  it.  A.  fragment  of  tobacco-pipe,  entering  by  the 
mouth,  pierced  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fa.uces,  on  the  right  side,  and  lodged. 
Haemorrhage  took  place  at  the  time,  but  stopped  of  itself ;  and  Mr.  Moore  saw  the 
young  man,  six  or  seven  hours  afterwards,  pale,  and  with  one  tonsil  swollen  near  the 
wound.  No  fragment  of  pipe  could  be  seen  or  felt,  or  detected  in  the  wound  with  a 
probe.  A  large  swelling  formed  in  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  which  on  the  seventh 
day  suddenly  began  to  pulsate,  while  arterial  blood  issued  copiously  from  the  mouth. 
The  carotid  was  tied  below  the  swelling.  The  operation  was  immediately  followed 
by  paralysis  of  the  left  extremities,  and  it  persisted.  On  the  thirteenth  day  after 
the  accident,  bleeding  suddenly  recurred  through  the  mouth,  and  was  immediately 
fatal.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  the  lower  end  of  the  fragment  of  pipe  was 
found  lying  in  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  common  carotid,  surrounded  with  buff- 
coloured  lymph,  and  with  a  carotid  branch  on  either  side  of  it.  The  wound  of  the 
vessel  could  not  possibly  have  closed.  Although  the  primitive  carotid  was  filled 
with  clot  from  near  the  wound  down  to  the  ligature,  the  external  and  internal  caro- 
tids were  empty.  There  were  also  seveiul  foetid  abscesses  in  the  right  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebrum.  Mr.  Vincent,  in  publishing  this  case  in  the  twenty-ninth  volume 
of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  remarked  that,  if  the  piece  of  pipe  had  been 
discovered  and  extracted  through  the  mouth,  fatal  hsemorrhage  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  occurred,  as  he  believed  to  have  happened  in  a  previous  and  similar  case. 

Neither  does  an  artery  heal  when  the  wound  in  it,  whether  longitudinal  or 
transverse,  is  an  extensive  one.  When  there  is  a  long  rent  in  an  artery,  or  a 
division  of  it  half  across,  its  retractile  and  contractile  powers  tend  to  keep  open  and 
enlarge  the  wound  both  in  length  and  breadth.  Neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower 
end  of  an  artery  so  wounded  can  completely  contract ;  no  fibrinous  plug  closes  the 
wound  itself;  and  if  the  artery  be  large,  or  if  it  lie  in  loose  tissues,  which  afford  no 
support  to  the  amount  of  pressure  requisite  for  its  obliteration,  the  bleeding  may  be 
fatal.  The  temporal  artery  thus  wounded  may  be  as  safely  treated  by  a  firm  com- 
press as  by  the  division  of  the  vessels.     The  following  case  was  not  so  manageable. 

A  healthy  woman,  aged  thirty-eight,  broke  a  chamber-vessel  by  her  weight,  and  waa 
brought  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  a  bleeding  wound  in  the  nates  of  the  right  side, 
inflicted  by  one  of  the  fragments.^     The  womid  was  situated  by  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  and 


^  The  hesitation  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances,  raised  a  suspicion  that  she  had 
been  stabbed.  But  another  person  is  reported  to  have  been  found  dead  from  sudden 
bsemorrha";e  after  a  similar  accident. 
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passed  deeply  into  tlie  pelvis.  Arterial  blood  issued  from  it  at  first  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  then  ceased  to  flow ;  but  it  burst  forth  again  from  time  to  time,  and  the  wound  was  en- 
larged at  both  ends  with  the  object  of -finding  the  vessel.  Nothing  could  be  reached,  how- 
ever, but  a  large  cavity  in  the  pelvis,  from  which  blood  welled  up.  The  wound  was  there- 
fore plugged,  and  blood  ceased  to  flow.  Again,  however,  the  bleeding  returned.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  she  was  greatly  exhausted,  restless,  panting,  pale,  and  pulseless.  While  in 
this  state  she  suddenly  died. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  wound  opened  within  the  pelvis  into  a  cavity  nearly 
large  enough  to  contain  a  child's  head.  Extravasated  blood  reached  upwards  behind  the 
peritonasum  to  the  diaphragm  on  the  left  side,  and  to  the  kidney  on  the  right.  The  principal 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  were  unhurt  ;  but  the  internal  pudic,  before  leaving  the 
pelvis,  was  exposed  in  the  cavity,  and  covered  by  some  recently  formed  lymph.  The  rein 
was  cut  completely  across,  the  artery  in  the  same  line  of  incision  was  half  divided.  The 
wound  in  the  artery  gaped  widely,  and  there  was  no  clot  iu  any  part  of  the  canal  of  the 
vessel. 

Wounds  of  this  form  in  larger  arteries,  when  left  to  thomselves,  are  more  rapidly 
fatal  :  death  takes  place  before  the  formation  of  any  iibrinoiis  ping.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  wound  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  advice  that  the 
ligature  should,  as  a  rule,  be  preferred  to  other  measures  for  arresting  arterial 
haemorrhage. 

When  an  artery  is  completely  divided,  a  great  difference  in  the  effects  is  observed 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  occurred.  There  is  rarely  any  great 
hsemorrhage  from  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery  when  a  limb  is  toi-n  off  by 
machinery  ;  whilst  when  cut  across,  an  arteiy  bleeds  most  profusely.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  open  mouth  of  the  artery  pours  forth  blood  until  the  patient  dies,  or  the 
opening  spontaneously  contracts,  or  is  closed  by  an  external  plug ;  in  the  former, 
the  external  coat  is  dragged  out  into  a  long  slender  point,  even  an  inch  oi-  two 
beyond  the  spot  at  which  the  inner  coats  are  torn.  The  vessel  hangs  out  of  the 
wound,  diminishing  almost  to  a  point,  and  pulsating  to  its  very  extremity.  In  fact, 
it  resembles  in  some  respects  an  artery  closed  by  torsion.  Arteries  completely 
divided  on  the  battlefield  bleed,  or  not,  as  their  injury  approaches  one  or  other  of 
these  foi-ms. 

An  artery  of  moderate  size,  when  completely  divided,  usually  ceases  to  bleed,  and 
no  haemorrhage  is  renewed  from  either  end  of  it.  There  are,  however,  instances  of 
great  importance  on  record,  in  which  such  vessels  by  continuous  bleeding  have 
thrown  out  a  very  great  quantity  of  blood.  Branches  of  the  axillary  artery  some- 
times bleed  thus  largely  into  the  loose  tissues  of  the  axilla ;  and  as  the  enoi-mous 
and  tense  swelling  presents  no  pulsation,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  injured 
vessel  was  a  vein.^  Mr.  Listen,  howeA^er,  has  recorded  an  example  of  such  a  wound 
of  a  small  branch  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  in  which  the  swelling  did  pulsate, 
and  on  account  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  formidable  aneurisms  thus  springing 
from  wounded  smaller  arteries,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  lacerations  and  complete 
divisions  of  trunk- vessels  may  not  for  days  be  indicated  by  either  hemorrhage,  aneu- 
rismal  swelling,  or  failure  of  life  in  the  limb. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  first  clear  proof  of  the  entire  division  of  an 
arterial  trunk  is  furnished  to  the  surgeon  by  the  occurrence  of  gangi'ene  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  limb.  Arterial  pulsation  having  ceased  below  the  Avound,  the  mainten- 
ance of  life  in  the  limb  is  dependent  on  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  cii-cula- 
tion.  This  fortunate  occurrence  someAvhat  rarely  happens  under  such  circumstances, 
and  the  probability  of  it  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  whole  injuiy,  and 
to  the  swelling  of  the  limb.  The  gangrene  Avbich  attacks  the  extreme  parts  of  a 
limb,  in  some  instances  creeps  slowly  on,  and  may  stop  :  but  that  in  which  the  higher 
parts  die  early,  extends  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  speedily  fatal. 

5.  The  complete  subcutaneous  laceration  of  an  artery  without  any  wound  of  the 
soft  parts  is  most  common  in  the  popliteal  artery,  though  other  vessels  have  been 
knoAvn  to  be  so  injured.     The  injury  usually  occurs  in  a  severe  twist,  as  when  the 

'  J.  Bell,  Surgery,  p.  448. 
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foot  is  caught  in  a  revolving  wheel.  The  neighbouring  vein  is  usually  also  lacerated, 
and  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint  not  uncommonly  injured.  The  symptoms  are 
rapidly  increasing  swelling  of  the  limb  from  subfascial  extravasation,  without  bruise 
of  the  integuments,  and  great  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the  foot.  There  is  some- 
times a  bruit  at  the  seat  of  laceration.  No  pulsation  is  to  be  detected  in  the  mass. 
The  pulse  in  the  tibial  arteiies  is  most  commonly  lost,  though  in  rare  cases  where 
the  laceration  does  not  extend  through  the  whole  artery  some  pulse  is  perceptible.^ 
Gangrene  soon  sets  in. 

The  only  treatment  which  I  have  known  to  succeed  is  amputation,  either  immedi- 
ately after  the  injuiy,  or  on  the  onset  of  gangrene.  Mr.  Poland^  cut  down  and  tied  the 
lacerated  artery,  but  without  success.  And,  in  fact,  though  the  attempt  is  not  to  be 
censured  even  in  the  case  of  the  popliteal,  and  should  certainly  be  made  in  that  of 
the  brachial  artery,  yet  the  constant  complication  of  injury  to  the  vein  and  the  fre- 
quent implication  of  other  parts  ^  render  success  very  improbable. 

TREATMENT    OF    WOUNDED    ARTERIES. 

The  methods  of  treatment  described  in  the  section  on  Haemorrhage  are  sufficient 
to  arrest  most  cases  of  bleeding.  When,  however,  the  flow  of  blood  is  such  as  to 
require  artificial  obstruction  of  an  artery,  by  ligature  or  otherwise,  various  questions 
arise,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  rules.  Hsemorrhage 
should  be  prevented  during  the  necessary  manipulations  by  the  employment 
of  a  tourniquet,  or  by  compressing  or  even  exposing  the  trunk -vessel  above  the 
wound.^ 

1.  Wounded  arteries,  which  do  not  readily  cease  bleeding,  and  which  can  be  con- 
veniently exposed,  should  be  secured  by  ligature  or  torsion.  A  surgeon  need  no 
more  hesitate  to  adopt  this  rule  in  a  case  of  accidental  wound  than  he  would  after 
an  amputation. 

2.  Moderate  haemorrhage  fi-om  an  arteiy  which  cannot  be  reached  without 
enlarging  the  wound,  should  be  stopped  by  a  graduated  compress.  Compression 
upon  the  arterial  trunk  above  the  wound  may  be  added,  if  it  is  thought  advisable. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  such  haemorrhage  will  not  return. 

3.  Violent  arterial  hsemorrhage  requires  the  wound  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  vessel 
secured.  This  rule  is  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment,  and  by  the  possi- 
bility that  a  recurrence  of  such  hsemorrhage  might  prove  fatal. 

4.  No  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  object  of  securing  a  wounded 
artery  unless  it  be  actually  bleeding.  On  the  one  hand,  an  operation  has  ceased  to 
be  necessary  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  operator  is  veiy  likely  to  fail  in  finding 
the  wound  of  the  vessel  in  the  absence  of  the  only  sure  guide  to  it,  namely,  the 
bleeding. 

This  rule  raay  nevertheless  be  departed  from  when  the  torn  extremity  of  a  large 
artery  is  seen  or  felt  to  pulsate,  and  its  permanent  closure  by  natural  means  appears 
doubtful.  An  artery  which  has  recently  ceased  to  bleed  may  also  be  cut  down 
upon  and  tied  in  certain  emergencies.  Such  practice  may  be  judged  to  be  right 
when  delirium  tremens  supervenes  upon  the  injury,  or  when,  as  in  some  military 
movements,  the  wounded  ai'e  ordered  to  be  transported  to  another  position. 

5.  A  wounded  artery,  when  requiring  a  ligature,  should  be  tied  in  the  place 
where  it  bleeds.  The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  as  follows  :  a.  When  the  trunk  is 
tied  higher  up,  the  hsemorrhage  may  be  renewed  by  branches  which  pass  ofi"  between 
the  ligatiire  and  the  wound,  so  soon  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  established.  A 
fibrinous  plug  may  have  formed  in  the  hole  of  the  artery,  yet  if,  as  the  collateral 

^  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pick,  in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  74.  In  Rivington's  case 
{Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  2,  1878)  the  artery  was  incompletely  and  the  vein  completely 
lacerated. 

^  The  case  is  referred  to  in  the  article  on  Aneurism. 

^  Bryant  relates  a  case  in  Path,  Soc.  Trans,  xvii.  63  where  the  Vein  and  posterior  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint  were  torn  in  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

■*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii.     Syme,  On  the  'Treatment  of  Aneurism. 
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circulation  gains  volume  and  force,  the  plug  do  not,  pari  passu,  consolidate  and 
cohere,  there  comes  a  time  when  the  returning  blood  thrusts  it  away,  and  heemor- 
rhage  is  renewed.  It  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  predict  with  certainty  whether  the 
circulation  will  first  be  re-established,  or  the  wound  in  the  artery  will  first  be 
healed.  A  ligature  on  the  subclavian  will  ordinarily  stop  the  bleeding  from  a 
wounded  axillary  artery.  The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  will  ordinarily  fail  to  do 
so  when  the  femoral  is  wounded.  Now,  as  the  double  ligature  at  the  wound  secures 
not  only  those  patients  who  may  recover  when  the  trunk- vessel  is  tied  at  a  distance 
above  the  wound,  but  also  those  who  would  die  by  that  procedure,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that,  if  he  can  tie  the  vessel  in  the  wound,  the  surgeon  should  abstain  from 
the  higher  and  easier  operation,  and,  cutting  directly  upon  the  vessel,  should  tie  it 
above  and  below  the  wound,  h.  This  course  is  further  advisable,  since  it  is  some- 
times impossible,  before  finding  the  artery,  to  be  certain  that  the  trank  is  wounded. 
It  may  be  that  only  a  branch  of  the  main  artery  needs  to  be  tied,  but  the  higher 
opei-ation  necessarily  obliterates  the  arterial  trunk,  c.  In  certain  situations  addi- 
tional danger  to  life  is  incurred  by  the  higher  operation.  Mr.  Listen's  fatal  case  ^  is 
an  instance  in  which,  a  small  branch  only  of  the  common  femoral  artery  being 
wounded,  the  external  iliac  was  tied,  and  the  patient  died  the  next  day  of  peri- 
tonitis. He  would  indeed,  in  all  probability,  have  died  under  any  treatment,  or 
with  none ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  his  death  arose  from  a  cause  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  original  wound,  d.  If  after  ligature  of  the  trunk  at  a  distance, 
it  should  become  necessary  to  tie  it  again  in  the  wound,  the  probable  issue  of  the 
double  obstruction  to  the  circulation  would  be  gangrene  of  the  extremity  j  and 
amputation,  as  a  third  operation,  would  be  most  frequently  fatal. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  sometimes  impracticable  to  tie  the  vessel  in  the  wound, 
the  trunk  should  then  be  secured  at  the  next  convenient  place  above  the  bleeding 
orifice.  No  other  practice  can  be  adopted  in  haemorrhage  into  the  mouth  from  the 
internal  carotid  artery,  or  in  cases  of  external  wounds  which  penetrate  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  dividing  branches  of  the  external  carotid  in  their  course.  The  ligature 
of  the  common  carotid  in  such  cases  has  proved  successful,  though  that  of  the 
external  carotid  itself  in  the  neck  appears  the  more  reasonable  course,  and  seems  to 
have  been  more  successful,  j  udging  from  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  known 
to  have  been  practised. ^  The  intei-nal  iliac  may  require  to  be  tied  for  wounds  of  its 
branches  within  the  pelvis,  and  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  brachial,  for  'some  wounds  of 
the  palmar  arch. 

6.  The  external  wound  should  be  taken  as  the  guide  for  the  incisions.  Muscles, 
and  other  intervening  structures,  the  division  of  which  does  not  endanger  life,  may 
be  cut  into  or  across  in  order  to  reach  the  bleeding  point.  When,  however,  the 
orifice  of  the  wound  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  to  the  artery  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage,  a  probe  may  be  ])assed  through  the 
wound.  The  incisions  made,  where  its  point  is  felt,  in  the  known  vicinity  of  the 
large  arteries,  will  lead  to  the  bleeding  vessel. 

7.  In  exposing  a  wounded  artery,  the  bleeding  from  which  cannot  be  restrained 
by  pressure  on  the  trunk,  the  greatest  precaution  must  be  taken  against  the  needless 
escape  of  blood.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  haemorrhage  has  proved  instantly 
fatal.  Whatever  incisions  it  may  be  convenient  to  make  through  the  skin  and 
muscles,  it  is  not  at  first  advisable  to  enlarge  the  deeper  part  of  the  wound  itself 
more  than  is  necessary  to  a.dmit  the  finger  to  the  artery.  The  warm  gush  of  blood 
guides  the  finger  to  the  orifice  in  the  vessel,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  compressed,  the 
soft  pai'ts  may  be  divided  at  leisure  to  any  requisite  extent.  John  Bell's  ^  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  by  which  he  secured  a  wounded  gluteal  artery,  and  that  in 
which  Mr.  Syme^  tied  the   common  carotid,  may  be  contrasted  in  this  respect.      In 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  sxix.  p.  157, 

^  Cripps,  '  On  the  Treatment  of  Haemorrhage  from  Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Throat  and 
Neck,'  Med.-Chir.  Trans.  Ixi.  229. 

^  Principles  of  Surgery,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  375. 
■*  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 
Vol.  I.  B  B 
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the  former  there  were  long  incisions  and  vast  hfemorrhage ;  in  the  latter,  an  aper- 
ture was  made  only  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  which  was  insinuated  into 
the  aneurism  with  the  knife ;  the  hole  in  the  artery  being  felt  for  and  compressed  by 
the  finger  before  the  incision  even  through  the  skin  was  further  enlarged,  there  was 
no  hsemorrhage. 

8.  The  artery,  when  found,  should  be  tied  or  twisted  both  above  and  below  the 
wound  in  it.  The  necessity  for  securing  the  lower  end  is  the  greater,  because  it  is  the 
more  frequent  source  of  secondary  bleeding.  When  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel 
cannot  be  found,  a  piece  of  compressed  sponge,  left  in  the  wound,  sometimes  prevents 
subsequent  haemorrhage.  This  plan  has  been  known  to  succeed  when  the  wounded 
artery  was  the  popliteal,  and  to  fail  when  applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  radial 
artery,  between  the  first  and  second  metacarpal  bones.  For  wounds  of  arteries  near 
their  bifurcation  three  ligatures  are  indispensable,  as  either  branch  may  furnish  the 
recuri-ent  haemorrhage.  The  observation  applies  to  the  common  carotid,  brachial, 
and  popliteal  arteries,  to  the  double  bifurcations  with  which  the  first  inch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  and  ulnar  arteries  is  connected,  and  generally  to  all  cases  in  which 
bleeding  continues  after  the  application  of  two  ligatures. 

9.  It  is  not  advisable  to  apply  a  single  ligature  immediately  below  the  origin  of 
a  large  branch.  Secondary  haemorrhage  does  not,  indeed,  necessarily  take  place,  but 
its  occasional  occurrence  shows  that  the  repair  of  the  vessel  is  uncertain.  The 
propriety  of  avoiding  the  neighbourhood  of  large  collateral  branches,  when  choice  is 
possible,  is  confirmed  by  the  rarity  of  secondary  haemorrhage  after  the  ligatui-e  of  the 
common  carotid  and  external  iliac  arteries,  which  do  not  give  off*  collateral  branches. 

10.  Recurrent  haemorrhage,  as  well  as  that  which  happens  upon  the  separation 
of  a  ligature  from  an  artery,  is  to  be  treated  according  to  its  severity  said  the  colour 
of  the  blood.  When  the  blood  is  bright  in  colour  and  flows  with  alternating  impulse 
it  issues  from  the  upper  end  of  the  artery.  As  a  general  rule,  the  bleeding  being 
great,  it  would  be  safest  to  tie  the  artery  in  healthy  tissues  between  the  orifice  and 
the  origin  of  the  next  collateral  branch  above  it.  If  that  cannot  be  effected,  ampu- 
tation, if  practicable,  should  be  performed  above  the  bleeding  point.  If  that  be  not 
practicable,  pressure  and  astringents  must  be  employed,  and  aided  by  indirect  com- 
pression or  ligature  of  the  trunk  higher  up,  according  to  circumstances.'  A.stringents, 
however,  are  of  little  avail  in  wounds  of  large  arteries  in  the  human  subject.^  Blood 
from  the  lower  end  of  an  artery  approaches  the  colour  of  venous  blood,  and  flows 
without  cardiac  pulsation.  Such  bleeding  can  usually  be  arrested  by  astringents  and 
pressure,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  apply  them  dii'ectly  upon  the  orifice  of  the  vessel. 

11.  There  are  circumstances  in  which  eminent  practical  surgeons  have  deemed  it 
less  perilous  to  remove  a  limb  than  to  search  for  a  wounded  artery  in  it.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  measure  is  sometimes  founded  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient  by 
previous  hsemorrhage,  sometimes  on  the  state  of  the  limb.  Mr.  Lawrence  amputated 
a  leg  one  month  after  a  wound  of  the  calf,  on  account  of  the  continuance  of  haemor- 
rhage from  the  posterior  tibial  artery  ;  '  the  swollen  state  of  the  limb  and  the  reduced 
condition  of  the  patient '  forbidding  the  attempt  to  secure  the  vessel  in  the  wound. ^ 
In  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  complicated  with  a  wound  of  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  went  on  bleeding  for  four  months,  a,nd  the  limb 
was  then  amputated.'*  Mr.  Syme  has  published  a  case  of  haemoirhage  from  the 
axillary  artery,  not  cured  by  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian,  in  which  he  amputated 
the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint.  The  patient  recovered;  but  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  he  would  have  done  so,  if,  instead  of  removing  the  limb,  Mr.  Syme  had  cut 

'  In  the  recurrent  haemorrhage  wliieh  follows  on  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  its 
conthiuity,  Mr.  Harrison  Oripps  has  shown  how  much  lai'ger  a  percentage  of  cases  liave  re- 
moved after  pressure  and  bandaging  than  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac,  after  amputa- 
tion, or  after  re-ligature  of  the  artery.  While,  however,  fully  conceding  this,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  cases  treated  by  pressure  were  probably  the  mildest  {St  Bartholometv's 
Jfosp.  Hep.  vol.  X.  p.  91). 

-  Caesar  Hawkins,  '  On  Styptics  in  Haemorrhage  from  Arteries,'  Med.-CMr.  Trans,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  121. 

^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxix.  p.  62.  '^  Allison,  On  Atnputations,  p.  233. 
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off  the  supply  of  blood  to  it  by  tying  the  axillary  artery,  after  having  already  tied 
the  subclavian.  Again,  to  be  in  an  urgent  case  deprived  of  competent  assistance 
must  sometimes  determine  a  prudent  surgeon  to  amputate  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
secure  the  vessel.  See  the  accovmt  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation  of  tying 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  Mr.  Arnott's  case.' 

12.  When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  is  obstructed, 
whether  by  contraction,  partial  laceration,  or  complete  division,  as  well  as  when  a 
lio-ature  has  been  applied  upon  it,  no  tight  plaster  or  bandage  should  encircle  the 
limb  no  cold  should  be  applied  to  it ;  but  all  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  its  life. 
A  flannel  bandage  may  be  rolled  around  it ;  or,  until  an  increase  of  its  temperatui'e 
shows  that  the  collateral  circulation  is  being  established,  it  may  be  long  and  lightly 
chafed  by  the  hands  of  nurses. 

13.  If,  nevertheless,  gangrene  should  come  on,  the  treatment  will  depend  upon 
the  rate  of  its  progress  and  the  state  of  the  patient's  system.  No  delay  in  amputat- 
ino"  should  be  permitted  when  the  mortification  spreads  rapidly,  with  swelling  of 
the  limb  and  increasing  depression  of  sti'ength.  It  may  be  permitted  to  wait  for  the 
formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation,  when  the  gangrene  commences  at  the  digits, 
and  ascends  slowly  for  days  or  for  weeks. 

A  limb  affected  with  a  rapidly-spreading  gangrene  should  be  amputated  above 
the  affected  parts,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  the  level  of  the  obliteration  of  the  artery. 
When,  however,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been  divided  by  a  mei'e  cut  as 
high  as  Poupart's  ligament,  and  mortification  of  the  foot  supervenes,  the  limb  may 
be  removed  at  or  a  little  below  the  knee. 

14.  A  wounded  aneurism,  when  itself  the  result  of  an  injury  of  an  artery,  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  wounded  artery.  The  wound  of  a  spontaneous  aneurism,  in  which 
the  artery  must  be  presumed  to  be  diseased,  is  best  treated  by  the  amputation  of  the 
limb. 

The  subjects  of  traumatic  aneurisms,  arterio- venous  tumours,  and  the  operations 
for  securing  the  several  arteries,  are  treated  in  the  essay  on  Aneurism. 


Wounds  op  Veins. 

No  instance  of  healing  can  be  more  perfect  than  that  of  an  incised  wound  of  a 
vein.  If  made  longitudinally  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  carefully  closed  and 
compressed,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  venesection,  no  trace  of  the  incision  of  the  vein  is 
discoverable  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  even  on  the  smooth  interior  membrane. 
Even  irregular  lacei'ations  heal  with  readiness,  and  with  little  scar.  No  impetuous 
outbui'st  of  blood  separates  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  in  arteries ;  for  the  weaker 
venous  current  is  very  readily  controllable  by  well-adjusted  pressure,  even  in  very 
large  veins.  It  consequently  ha]3pens  much  more  frequently  in  veins  than  in  arteries, 
that  a  wound  is  repaired  without  the  obliteration  of  the  ca.nal  of  the  vessel. 
Surgeons  have  taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance  in  lateral  wounds  of  large  veins, 
as  the  femoral  and  internal  jugular  :  instead  of  encircling  the  whole  vessel  in  a 
ligature,  they  have  raised  and  tied  only  the  edges  of  the  wound  itself.  The  canal  of 
the  vein  has  thus  been  left  open,  and  only  narrowed  accoi-ding  to  the  extent  of  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel  which  has  been  included  in  the  ligature.  Such  wounds  usually 
heal,  bvTt  sometimes  a  vein  thus  treated  becomes  lined  with  lymph,  and  the  patient 
dies  pyjemic.  It  is  therefore  preferable  to  plug  the  wound,  and  even  for  a  few  hours 
to  reduce  the  circulation  by  acupressure  of  the  vein  or  of  the  adjoining  artery  in  the 
wound. 

Veins  possess  a  power  of  contraction,  and  when  divided  in  amputation,  they  may 
be  seen  after  a  time  to  have  diminished  a  little  in  calibre.  But  this  power  is  very 
feeble  and  slow  in  exercise,  and  renders  these  vessels  quite  incapable  of  arresting 
haemorrhage,  either  in  the  onward  or  retrograde  direction  of  the  venous  current. 
Pressure,  however,  will  readily  control  the  bleeding  of  even  large  veins,  and  the 

^  Med.-  Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xxix.  p.  46. 
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freedom  of  their  collateral  communications  lessens  the  force  of  the  stream  which 
issues  from  them.  Pressure  is  also  usually  sufficient  to  arrest  the  bleeding  from  the 
largest  veins  divided  in  amputations;  though  occasionally,  when  the  loss  of  blood 
may  seriously  affect  the  issue  of  the  case,  it  is  wisest  to  tie  them. 

Some  examples  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  veins  are  on  record.  When  greatly 
distended,  they  burst.  Veins  of  the  internal  organs  have  sometimes  been  thus  rup- 
tured durinsf  the  cold  stage  of  an  ague. 


ON   THE   ENTRANCE    OP    AIR   INTO    WOUNDED   VEINS. 

A  most  startling  occurrence  has  occasionally  happened  during  certain  surgical 
operations.  Whilst  everything  has  been  proceeding  with  perfect  regularity  and 
success,  the  sudden  onset  of  most  alarming  symptoms,  or  instantaneous  death,  has 
unexpectedly  arrested  the  operation.  The  accident  is  happily  a  rare  one,  and  has 
become  much  rarer  since  the  crying  and  struggling  which  used  to  attend  surgical 
operations  have  been  abolished  by  anaesthetics,  but  it  has  been  observed  sufficiently 
often  to  allow  of  our  ai-riving  at  some  conclusions  with  regard  to  it.  In  all  the  cases 
the  operation  which  has  been  interrupted  by  this  disastrous  occurrence  has  been  on 
the  neck  or  the  axilla  :  in  all  a  sound  of  hissing,  whistling,  or  gurgling,  has  been 
heard  by  the  bystanders,  and  this  has  been  followed  in  not  a  few  instances  by  death. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  peculiar  noise  was  not  followed  by  instant  death,  symp- 
toms of  a  dangerous  character  immediately  supervened,  for  which  nothing  in  the 
previous  state  of  the  patient  could  have  prepared  an  observer.  Both  results  probably 
spring  from  the  one  accident  of  air  entering  the  heart,  the  difference  in  the  two  cases 
arising  from  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  a  large  quantity  extinguishing  life  at  once, 
a  smaller  quantity  causing  the  violent  but  not  fatal  symptoms.  A  sound  is  some- 
times heard  in  an  operation  corresponding  to  that  described  as  accompanying  the 
entrance  of  air  into  a  vein ;  but  it  is  not  followed  by  any  symptoms.  It  may  occur 
on  opening  the  fascia  of  the  axilla,  or  any  space  similarly  protected  from  atmospheric 
pressure. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  veterinary  practitioners  that  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
mass  of  air  in  the  veins  of  animals  proves  fatal,  and  the  practice  of  killing  horses  by  means 
of  the  injection  of  air  is  still  sometimes  adopted.  Tlie  fatal  quantity  is  well  known,  being 
about  thrice  that  which  can  be  blown  at  one  expiration  from  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  man. 

The  following  typical  cases  are  selected  out  of  numerous  instances  of  this  acci- 
dent: — 

On  November  2'2,  1822,  Dupuytren  excised,  without  difficulty  or  hfemorrhage,  a  tumour 
from  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck  of  a  healthy  young  woman.  As  an  assistant 
was  raising  the  tumour,  and  the  operator  was  separating  its  last  attachments,  a  prolonged 
noise  (eoiiffletneitt  jymlonf/e)  wSiS  heard  in  the  wound,  like  that  of  air  rushing  into  an  ex- 
hausted receiver.  '  If  it  were  not  that  I  am  far  from  the  air-tubes,'  said  Dupuytren,  '  I 
should  have  supposed  we  had  opened  them.'  The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  the  girl 
exclaimed,  '  Je  suis  7norte  ; '  she  trembled  and  fell  dead. 

*  The  right  auricle  was  distended  like  a  bladder  with  air,  which  rushed  out,  unmixed  with 
blood,  when  the  auricle  was  opened.  Blood  and  great  quantities  of  air  were  found  in  all  the 
vessels,  and  fluid  blood  in  the  other  cavities  of  the  heart.  There  was  no  unnatural  appear- 
ance in  any  other  part  of  the  body.' 

In  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol  xxvii.  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooper  described  a  case  which  did  not 
prove  fatal.  After  removing  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  securing  the  vessels,  '  I  pro- 
ceeded,' he  writes,  '  to  remove  a  gland  from  the  axilla,  and  while  dissecting  it  from  its  cellular 
attachments,  I  distinctly  heard  a  peculiar  gurgling  noise,  like  air  escaping  with  fluid  from  a 
narrow-necked  bottle,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  patient  fell  into  a  state  of  collapse, 
threatening  immediate  dissolution  ;  the  countenance  was  deadly  pale,  the  pupils  fixed,  and 
inobedient  to  light ;  the  pulse  quite  small  and  fluttering,  although  at  intervals  regular  ; 
the  respiration  hurried  and  feeble,  and,  at  irregular  intervals,  attended  with  a  deep  sioh.' 
She  uttered  a  continual  whining  cry,  and  maintained  a  coiistant  motion  of  alternate  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  right  leg,  while  the  left  remained  perfectly  quiescent.  Symptoms  of 
great  prostration  continued  for  several  days,  but  she  eventually  recovered  from  the  operation. 
She  still  dragged  the  left  leg  in  walking  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  six  weeks  after 
the  operation. 

With  these  cases,  the  following  one  may  be  classed,  as  the  death  in  it  appears  to  have 
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originated  from  a  similar  cause,  although  not  in  similar  circumstances.  A  private  soldier, 
£et.  20,  was  wounded  near  the  left  knee-joint  on  June  18,  1855.  On  September  21  amputa- 
tion was  performed  immediately  above  the  knee,  and  the  dressings  were  removed  on  the 
23rd.  At  one  spot,  towards  the  inner  portion  of  the  stump,  and  near  to  one  of  the  sutures, 
a  small  portion  of  the  integument  looked  likely  to  slough.  On  the  following  day,  the  24th, 
the  stump  looked  better,  but  healthy  suppuration  had  not  been  set  up,  and  the  discharge  was 
thin,  watery,  copious,  and  slightly  fcetid.  He  was  quite  comfortable  and  in  good  spirits. 
The  stump  was  dressed  with  water-dressing  and  oiled  silk.  '  To  our  great  surprise  he  died 
suddenly  in  the  night.'  He  had  been  talking  and  comfortable  at  eleven  at  night,  and  at  one 
in  the  morning  he  was  foimd  by  the  orderly  quite  dead  and  nearly  cold.  A  wounded  ser- 
geant in  the  next  bed  was  unconscious  of  his  death,  so  quietlj^  had  it  taken  place. 

'  On  examination,  twelve  hours  after  death,  the  lungs  were  found  healthy,  but  somewhat 
anaemic.  The  right  auricle  was  full  to  distension  of  bright  red  froth  (air  mixed  with  blood), 
as  was  also  the  right  ventricle,  but  the  comparative  quantity  of  air  was  less  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former  ;  the  heart  was  otherwise  quite  healthy.  The  ascending  cava  was  full  of  the 
same  kind  of  frothy  blood,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  distended  by  it,  so  that  it  felt  like 
a  portion  of  small  intestine  before  it  was  cut  into.  This  appearance  extended  as  low  as  the 
junction  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins,  but  not  lower.  The  surface  of  the  stump  had  a 
grayish,  sloughy,  unhealthy  look ;  there  was  no  attempt  at  union  except  at  one  or  two 
points  of  the  integuments,  and  the  surfaces  were  separated  to  some  extent  by  gaseous  pro- 
ducts, having  a  fcetid  odour,  the  smell  of  which  was,  however,  that  of  decomposition  rather 
than  the  peculiar  odour  of  gangrene,  and  they  were  smeared  with  dirty-looking  sanio-pus. 
The  periosteum  was  stripped  from  the  femur  as  high  as  the  intertrochanteric  line,  except  at 
the  linea-aspera,  and  both  bone  and  membrane  smeared  with  the  same  secretion.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  closure  of  the  femoral  vein,  which  lay  quite  open  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  but 
its  extremity  was  not  sloughing.'  ^ 

The  following  considerations  explain  the  entrance  of  air  into  large  veins  : 
1.  Upon  the  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration,  an  instant  rush  of  atmospheric 
air  takes  place  in  all  directions  towards  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the 
chest  support  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  not  pressed  in,  but  all  the  parts 
above  the  clavicles  and  stei-num  yield  to  it  more  or  less.  So  far  as  the  muscles 
and  their  fasciae  allow,  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  neck  are  forced  in  towards 
the  chest ;  but  the  vacant  space  in  the  thorax  is  chiefly  tilled  by  air  and  venous 
blood,  to  which  we  may  add  the  contents  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
of  which  however  no  further  notice  need  be  taken  here.  Air  promptly  enters  by  the 
open  trachea,  and  distends  the  lungs.  If  the  pleura  were  opened,  it  would  rvish  in 
there,  and  has  been  known  to  do  so  with  a  whistling  noise  in  the  operation  of  liga- 
ture of  the  subclavian  artery.  The  veins  of  the  neck,  which  during  expiration  have 
gradually  enlarged  from  below  upwards,  become  empty  and  invisible  with  amazing 
celerity  at  the  instant  when  the  lifting  of  the  chest  leaves  them  unsupported  under 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  weight  may  act  upon  parts  more  distant 
from  the  thorax  than  the  neck.  Mr.  De  Morgan  once  saw  a  greatly  dilated  saphena 
vein  in  the  groin  emptied  by  a  few  vigorous  inspirations.  This  could  happen  from 
no  other  force  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  If  now  a  vein  in  the 
neck  or  axilla  be  held  open  duiing  inspiration,  the  air  must  rush  along  it  into  the 
chest  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reason  that  at  the  same  moment 
it  is  rushing  down  the  trachea.  It,  however,  passes  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
instead  of  into  the  lungs. 

The  mode  in  which  death  results  from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  heart  is  still  a 
subject  of  speculation.  It  is  clear  that  a  small  quantity  is  not  enough  to  prove 
fatal.  In  the  examinatioii  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  after  the  accidental 
entrance  of  air  into  the  heart,  the  largest  cjuantity  of  air  is  always  found  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  The  most  svidden  deaths  occur  when  the  most  air  and  the  least 
blood  are  discovered  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  when  the  two  fluids  are 
least  intermixed.  In  the  same  instances  the  lungs  are  found  pale,  and  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  contains  but  little  blood,  while  the  systemic  veins  are  full.  The  appear- 
ances somewhat  differ  from  this  when  life  has  been  prolonged  after  the  moment  of  the 
accident  :  the  blood  and  air  are  then  found  frothy,  and  this  froth  is  found,  not  only 
in  the  right  heart  and  systemic  veins,  but  also  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  their 

^  Medical  and  Surgical  Histwy  of  the  British  Army  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  277. 
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branches ;  there  may  even  be  air  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and  the  systemic 
arteries.  The  proportion  of  blood  found  in  the  systemic  veins  being  still  in  excess 
over  that  in  the  Inngs  and  arteries,  the  fact  of  the  circulation  being  arrested  in  the 
right  chambers  of  the  heart  is  again  establisht;d. 

How  does  this  arrest  take  place  1  Upon  a  right  perception  of  this  depends  that 
of  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  accident,  as  well  as  of  nearly  all  the  treatment  it 
admits  of.  When  air  enters  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  ventricle  contracts,  a  part 
only  of  its  contents  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery ;  the  remainder  regurgitates 
into  the  auricle.  Eor  the  wet  tricuspid  valve  is  not  raised  from  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  by  so  thin  a  fluid  as  air,  and  consequently  does  not  close  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  opening.  In  subsequent  dilatations  of  the  ventricle,  additional  air  enters  it 
from  the  auricle,  and  either  is  forced  by  the  systole,  or  floats  into  the  pulmonary 
artery.  That  which  first  occurred  with  the  tricuspid  valves  now  happens  to  the 
pulmonary — they  stick  to  the  wall  of  the  artery  and  are  useless.  The  ventricle,  thus 
deprived  of  all  assistance  from  the  valves,  communicates,  both  in  its  systole  and 
diastole,  with  both  its  orifices,  and  draws  in  from,  and  restores  to,  both  artery  and 
auricle  the  contents  of  both.  The  blood  and  air  advancing  and  regurgitating  thus  at 
both  the  orifices  of  the  ventricle,  the  circulation  is  nearly  at  a  stand.' 

In  the  way  of  prevention  of  this  distressing  accident,  the  surgeon  must  be  ob- 
servant of  the  danger,  and  close  instantly  the  mouth  of  any  vessel  which  may  be 
opened  in  localities  known  to  be  liable  to  it.  He  may  appoint  an  assistant  to  com- 
press the  vessels  between  the  site  of  his  operation  and  the  thorax,  or  to  compress 
and  close  the  veins  both  on  the  proximal  and  distal  side  of  the  wound.  They  will 
thus  be  kept  both  empty  and  motionless.  He  should  avoid  forcibly  lifting  a  tumour 
from  its  bed,  or  suddenly  raising  the  shoulder,  a  movement  which  might  open  the 
wound  of  a  vein  in  certain  situations,  and  permit  the  ingress  of  air  into  it. 

Should  air  have  entered  a  vein  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  embarrass  the  heart,  the 
treatment  must  depend  upon  the  symptoms.  In  those  cases  which  do  not  speedily 
present  the  apjsearance  of  imminent  death,  it  may  be  assumed  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  air  has  reached  the  heart ;  that  organ  must  therefore  be  aided  in  gradu- 
ally forcing  the  air  along  the  pulmonary  artery.  Such  a  case  shoidd  be  treated  (1) 
by  placing  the  patient  in  the  supine  posture,  with  the  head  low  and  the  feet  high ; 
(2)  by  chafing  the  limbs  in  a  direction  towards  the  heart ;  and  (3)  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants.  Strong  ammonia  should  be  held  near  the  nostrils,  and 
brandy  should  be  introduced  either  into  the  stomach  or  rectum.  If  the  heart 
should  lose  instead  of  gaining  power,  shocks  from  the  galvanic  battery  should  be 
passed  across  the  chest. 

When  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  heart  is  so  great  as  to  occasion  sudden  syncope, 
the  circulation  is  almost  or  completely  stopped,  and  the  patients  are  described  as 
dead.  As,  however,  in  apparent  death  from  drowning,  resuscitation  may  be  possible, 
although  all  signs  of  animation  have  disappeared,  it  will  be  right  to  attempt  to 
restore  the  patient  even  in  such  desperate  circumstances.  The  difficulty  being  as 
before,  the  inaction  of  the  valves,  the  principle  of  the  treatment  is  the  same,  but  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  out  is  different.  Chafing  or  elevation  of  the  limbs  will  not  force 
the  venous  blood  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  already  full  of  air.  With 
the  need  of  a  denser  fluid  than  air,  there  is  also  distension  of  the  right  chamber  to  be 
met,  which  prevents  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  It  is  necessary  to  relieve  the 
heart  of  the  air  which  burdens  it,  as  well  as  to  restore  to  it  a  fluid  in  which  its 
valves  can  act.  It  might  be  possible,  by  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils  while 
making  a  few  thoracic  movements  of  artiflcial  respiration,  to  expel  the  air  from  the 
heart  through  the  vein  by  which  it  entered.  And  it  has  been  suggested  to  suck  out 
the  air  by  a  pipe  passed  into  the  heart  through  a  vein  in  the  neck.     The  only  re- 

^  Mr.  Erichsen  i^Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sarrfical  Journal,  No.  158,  p.  14)  ascribes  the 
fatal  event  to  obstruction  iu  the  lungs.  No  doubt,  such  obstruction  exists  in  cases  where 
the  patieut  lives  lono'  enough,  but  the  immediate  occurrence  of  death  in  some  cases  seems  to 
show  that  the  essential  cause  is  connected  with  the  heart,  as  indeed  appears  most  probable  a 
2iriori. 
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maining  plan  appears  to  be  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  heart.  By  means 
of  this,  the  air  would  in  part  be  replaced  by  a  fluid  in  which  the  valves  would  be 
a^ain  mobile.  The  nozzle  of  a  syringe  being  inserted  into  a  vein,  water  could  be 
injected  towards  the  heart.  It  would  be  further  advisable — 1.  To  raise  the  neck 
above  the  level  of  the  heart ;  that,  as  the  water  is  forced  down,  the  air  in  the  heart 
may  lise.  2.  To  open  a  vein  in  the  neck,  and  evacuate  the  blood  in  it ;  that,  if  air 
ascend  during  the  injection,  it  may  find  space  or  escape.  3.  To  throw  in  no  addi- 
tional air  by  a  careless  filling  of  the  syringe.  4.  To  inject  with  force  enough  to 
ensure  that  the  water  reaches  the  heart,  which  the  venous  blood,  being  without  a 
vis  a  tergo,  cannot  do,  and  yet  with  force  so  moderated  as  not  to  distend  the  right 
cavities.  5.  To  inject  at  a  time  about  two  ounces  of  fluid,  and  with  sufficient  velo- 
city to  ensvire  its  not  slowly  trickling  into  the  heart,  which  would  be  useless,  but 
accumulating  there  in  a  quantity  suited  to  raise  the  valves.  6.  During  the  whole 
process  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  solicited  and  maintained  by  galvanic  shocks, 
all  means  being,  of  course,  in  vain  without  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  1870. 
T.  Holmes,  1882. 
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AND   THE   GENERAL   EFFECTS   OF   SHOCK   UPON   THE   SYSTEM. 

IT  is  M^ell  known  that  some  forms  of  injuiy  may  iDroduce  sudden  death,  and  yet 
the  most  searching  scrutiny  shall  fail  to  detect  the  slightest  physical  or  chemical 
change  in  any  organ  or  structure.  Nay,  further,  life  may  be  abruptly  terminated 
by  causes  yet  more  subtle,  such  as  sudden  and  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind. 

This  kind  of  death  is  very  expressively  termed  Death  from  Shock.     The  heart  is 
powerfully  affected  through  the  nervous  system,  and  its  action  is  arrested. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  condition  of  the  heart  after  death. 
It  is  found  full  of  blood.     All  its  cavities  are  distended,  particularly  the  auricles 
and  the  i-ight  ventricle.     The  great  veins,  and  the  venous  system  generally,  are  also 
gorged. 

The  blood,  as  a  general  rule,  coagulates  very  imperfectly.  Much  remains  fluid, 
and  the  clots  are  loose  and  dai-k.  In  none  of  my  experiments  or  observations  have 
I  found  it  altogether  fluid,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of 
Hunter  and  others,  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  Rigor  mortis  also  commonly, 
perhaps  always,  occurs  :  and  it  is,  sometimes  at  least,  very  strongly  marked.  When 
slight  and  transient,  it  may  easily  escape  notice. 

Although  the  efi'ect  of  shock  is  most  obvious  and  immediately  important  upon 
the  heart,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  its  influence  is  genei-al  throughout  the 
system,  operating  more  or  less  upon  all  the  organs.  This  relation  which  is  established 
between  any  organ  or  structure  and  other  parts  thi-ough  the  nerve-centres  has  been 
aptly  termed  sympathy. 

Nothing  short  of  demonstrative  evidence — actual  experiment— could  have  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  great  nerve-centres  above  the  medulla  oblongata 
may  be  gradually  removed  without  directly  destroying  the  action  of  the  heart,  aiid 
yet  that  its  movements  may  be  at  once  arrested  by  a  sudden  and  severe  impression 
acting  through  them.  This  significant  fact  is  esjDecially  important  in  relation  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

But  these  or  other  causes  may  produce  an  effect,  short,  indeed,  of  immediate 
death,  but  which  nevertheless  leaves  a  person  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  ;  and  this 
condition  is  called  Collapse.  Its  features  in  the  exti-eme  form  are  very  plainly 
marked. 

The  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration.  There  is  a  striking  pallor  of  the 
whole  surface,  most  marked  in  the  face.  Even  the  lips  are  quite  pale  and  bloodless. 
There  is  a  cold  clammy  moisture  upon  the  skin,  and  often  distinct  di'ops  of  sweat 
upon  the  bi-ow  and  foi-ehead.  The  countenance  has  a  dull  aspect,  and  appears 
shunken  and  contracted.  There  is  a  remarkable  languor  in  the  whole  expression,  and 
especially  in  the  eye,  which  has  lost  its  natural  lustre  and  is  partially  concealed  by  the 
drooping  of  the  upper  lid.  The  nostrils  are  usually  dilated.  The  temperature  is 
considerably  reduced  ;  and,  if  the  person  be  able,  he  will  complain  of  feeling  cold, 
and  perhaps  shudder.  Muscular  debility  is  extreme — apparent  at  a  glance  in  the 
condition  of  the  lips  and  hands — occasionally  even  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters.  The  pulse  is  generally  frequent,  sometimes  irregular,  always  very  feeble, 
perhaps  quite  imperceptible.  In  this  latter  case,  although  the  ear  may  detect  the 
fluttering  action   of  the  heai't,  the  pulse  does  not  reach  the  wrist.     The  respiratory 
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movements  are  short  and  feeble  or  panting  and  gasping,  '  wanting  the  I'elief  of  sighs,' 
sometimes  imperceptible,  although  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  some  action  of  the 
diaphragm  may  be  detected  by  careful  observation.  Vei'tigo  with  dimness  of  vision 
supervenes.  As  the  rule,  there  is  not  incomplete  insensibility,  although  there  is 
much  variation  in  this  respect,  depending  no  doubt  upon  the  natvire  of  the  injury; 
but  the  person  is  drowsy  and  bewildered,  yet  conscious  and  perhaps  rational  when 
roused.  Sometimes  the  intellect  is  singularly  clear  and  the  senses  perfect;  the  hear- 
ing occasionally  even  painfully  acute.  In  the  less  extreme  cases  there  are  often  nausea 
and  vomiting  with  hiccup.     The  last  is  very  variable  in  its  occurrence. 

The  signs  of  syncope  are  those  of  collapse.  Travers  says,  '  a  fit  of  syncope,  and 
the  recovery  from  it,  present  an  epitome  of  the  phenomena  of  shock.''  So  far  as 
they  extend,  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  fainting-fit  are  analogous  Lo  those  of 
collapse.  '  They  differ  in  degree  and  dui-ation  more  than  in  kind.'  It  is  true  that 
in  syncopic  there  is  moi-e  uniformly  a  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  of 
the  senses  and  voluntary  powers,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
causes  which  produce  syncope  act  more  uniformly  upon  the  brain. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remai'k  that  the  symptoms  just  enumerated  vary 
much  in  degree  even  in  cases  of  complete  collapse ;  and  from  this  we  form  our 
opinion  of  the  immediate  lesult.  As  a  general  rule,  the  less  the  manifestations  of 
life,  the  worse  the  prognosis.  When  the  respii-atory  movements  have  ceased  and  the 
pulpe  is  imperceptible,  we  anxiously  listen  in.  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  if  we  hear 
nothing  there,  life  may  be  extinct.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  recovery  is  impos- 
sible even  in  this  desperate  condition.  In  the  iirst  place,  there  may  be  some  action 
of  the  heart  still  continuing,  although  too  slight  to  be  audible  outside,  and  with  this 
amount  of  life  there  must  be  some  hope.  But  setting  this  question  aside  for  the 
moment,  others  arise.  In  the  absence  of  any  discoverable  lesion  which  in  itself 
must  jjrove  mortal,  what  is  thei'e  in  such  a  case  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
recovery  1  By  what  facts  are  we  convinced  that  in  such  a  case  a  person  is  really 
dead?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting;  and  if  a  doubt  exist, 
the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  clear. 

In  experiments  upon  the  higher  animals,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested 
by  a  shock,  as  by  sudden  destruction  of  the  nerve-centres,  its  movements  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  subsequently  resumed ;  and,  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up,  they 
will  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  Further,  when  temporarily  paralysed  by  a 
simple  shock,  uncomplicated  with  any  lesion,  as,  for  example,  by  a  blow  upon  the 
epigastrium,  or  by  a  current  of  electricity,  the  heart  will  often,  after  a  shorter  or 
longer  interval  of  repose,  resume  its  action  and  permanently  recover.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  human  subject. 

When  a  person  recovers  directly  from  a  state  of  collapse,  he  passes  through  the 
stages  of  what  is  termed  reaction.  This  process,  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  is 
gradual,  often  occupying  many  hours.  It  may  be  many  days  before  the  system  has 
thoroughly  rallied  and  the  several  functions  have  resumed  their  wonted  harmony. 
Amongst  the  earliest  symptoms  of  healthy  reaction  are  improvement  in  the  power 
and  rhythm  of  the  pulse,  and  fuller  inspirations ;  an  occasional  deep  sigh  is,  I  think, 
a  very  favourable  sign ;  so  also  is  the  power  of  swallowing ;  and,  confirmatory  of 
these,  an  increase  of  the  temperature.  Vomiting  is  commonly  one  of  the  early 
symptoms.  An  important  sign  of  still  further  improvement  is  an  inclination  to 
shift  the  position ;  to  move  from  the  supine  posture — which  is  emphatically  the 
posture  of  debility — to  one  side.  Subsequently  there  is,  for  a  time,  some  excess  of 
action,  but  it  may  be  gradual  and  very  slight.  The  person  is  a  little  feveiish.  The 
skin  becomes  rather  hot,  the  face  flushed,  the  pulse  is  I'ather  frequent,  and  perhaps 
bounding,  the  urine  scanty  and  highly-coloured ;  there  is  thirst,  headache,  and  some 
restlessness.  But  at  length  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  person  falls  asleep,  and 
awakes  convalescent. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  i-ecovery  after  severe  shock  is  not  always 
uniformly  progressive.  The  symptoms  sometimesfluctuate  very  obviously.  A  short 
'   On  Irritation,  1827,  pp.  127,  128. 
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period  of  improvement  in  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature,  is  succeeded  by  an 
inberval  of  failure ;  and  this  alternation  may  recur  again  and  again,  each  relapse, 
however,  being  less  marked,  until  reaction  is  thoroughly  established. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  the  symptoms  of  reaction  are  delayed,  the 
more  unfavourable  is  the  prognosis.  If,  at  the  explication  of  some  hours  no  symptom 
of  its  commencement  appear,  the  patient's  condition  is  certainly  desperate. 

But  a  state  of  collapse  may  end  neither  in  immediate  death  nor  in  direct  recovery. 
The  reaction  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  condition  which  Travers  has  described  as 
'  prostration  with  excitement '  may  supervene,  and  this  may  lead  indirectly  to  a  fatal 
or  favourable  issue. 

This  state  is  marked  at  first  by  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  a  flushed  face  and  anxious 
expression,  a  rapid  and  bounding  pulse,  which  is  sometimes  even  sharp,  but  always 
easily  compressed.  The  respiration  is  hurried  and  imperfect,  with  partial  and 
irregular  sighs.  The  tongue  is  tremulous  ;  there  is  often  urgent  thirst ;  vomiting  is 
a  frequent  and  sometimes  most  obstinate  symptom ;  there  are  occasional  rigors. 
The  langu.or  or  stupor  of  collapse  is  siicceeded  by  restlessness,  jactitation,  tremor  and 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  prsecordial  anxiety ;  often,  but  not  always,  delirium  of 
various  degrees,  from  occasional  incoherence  to  wild  and  fierce  excitement :  this  most 
frequently  occurs,  and  is  more  marked,  during  the  night.  There  is  either  an  entire 
absence  of  sleep,  or  it  is  partial  and  interrupted,  and  is  succeeded  by  no  relief.  As 
the  exhaustion  increases,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy  sweat, 
which  is  very  often  profuse.  The  face  becomes  pale  and  the  expression  haggard  ;  the 
pulse  innumerably  rapid,  iri'egular,  fluttering ;  subsultus  comes  on ;  slight  convul- 
sions ;  coma  more  or  less  profound ;  and  death. 

The  symptoms  are  subject  to  considerable  variation,  both  with  respect  to  the 
periods  at  which  they  supervene  and  their  manifestation.  Perhaps  the  disturbance 
of  the  cerebral  functions  is,  of  all,  most  variable.  There  may  be  little  more  than 
a  peculiar  irritability  of  manner,  with  an  increased  disposition  to  talk,  sometimes 
rationally,  occasionally  incoherently.  Often  there  are  strange  illusions,  attended 
with  a  peculiar  dread  of  impending  evil ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  the 
fiercest  maniacal  raving.  Lastly,  it  may  present  all  the  features  of — in  fact,  be — a 
case  of  ordinary  delirium  tremens. 

Now  these  symptoms  of  extreme  excitement,  leading  so  rapidly  to  fatal  exhaustion, 
are  unquestionably  evidence  of  excessive  action  and  deficient  power.  Hunter  calls 
it  irritability.  There  is  no  more  important  subject  for  inquiry  than  the  relation  of 
action  to  power  in  the  living  body.  In  the  condition  of  health  the  balance  is 
uniformly  maintained,  or  at  least  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  But  if  from 
any  cause  the  power  of  an  organ,  on  the  function  of  which  life  is  immediately  depen- 
dent, be  much  impaiied,  this  difiiculty  arises  ;  its  function  must  still  be  discharged 
to  an  extent  at  least  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  therefore  deficiency  of 
power  may  need  to  be  redeemed  by  increase  of  action.  But  action  involves  exhaus- 
tion, and  repose  is  needed  for  repair.  The  greater  the  efibrt,  therefore,  the  greater 
the  exhaustion.  But,  again,  decreasing  power  must  be  met  by  increasing  action. 
Thus  cause  and  efiect  react  each  on  the  other ;  the  relation  between  power  and  action 
becomes  more  and  more  reversed,  until  at  length,  the  supply  diminishing,  and  the 
demand  for  action  and  repose  alike  augmenting,  the  crisis,  with  rapidly  increasing 
pace,  is  hurried  on, 

No  organ  illustrates  this  so  strikingly  as  the  heart,  and  under  no  circumstances 
better  than  in  the  present  case.  An  impression  is  produced  upon  the  heart  whereby 
its  power  is  for  some  time  impaired.  But,  that  life  may  last,  it  must  still  to  a 
certain  extent  circulate  the  blood.  If  it  be  too  feeble  to  accomplish  this  necessary 
task  at  its  ordinary  rate  of  action,  its  frequ.ency  must  be  increased.  But  action  is 
succeeded  by  corresponding  exhaustion  ;  and  so,  if  the  supply  prove  unequal  to  the 
demand,  follows  prostration  with  excitement — deficient  power  and  excessive  action; 
the  pulse  increasing  in  frequency  as  it  fails  in  force. 

In  this  way  collapse  may  indirectly  terminate  in  death  through  excessive  and 
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exhausting'  reaction  ;  or,  if  happily  the  power  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
in  ultimate  recovery. 

In  reference  to  these  cases  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  others  reaction  may 
be  for  a  long  while — perhaps  some  days — very  partial  and  defective ;  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  protract  life,  but  rendering  the  prognosis  extremely  doubtful. 

But  the  effects  of  a  shock  to  the  system  are  not  always  thus  limited  in  their 
nature  and  dui'ation.  Those  which  have  been  described  may  be  termed  primary  or 
direct,  but  sometimes  these  are  succeeded  by  others  more  remote  and  secondary, 
inducing  perhaps  after  a  shorter  or  longer  interval  grave  mischief,  or  it  may  be  even 
death.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  various  forms  of  local  disease  or  disturbance  of 
the  general  health  referred  to  some  previous  shock  which  the  system  has  sustained. 
'  He  has  never  been  the  man  he  was  since  '  is  a  familiar  allusion  to  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  after  making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration  and  misinterpretation,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  between  some  previous  shock  and  present  mischief  may  be 
often  clearly  and  unequivocally  established.^ 

It  must  be  added,  however,  in  relation  to  this  very  interesting  subject,  that,  as 
many  cases  show,  there  is  no  constant  proportion  in  their  severity  between  the 
immediate  and  remote  effects  of  shock.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  kind,  those 
which  after  long  periods  of  suffering  have  at  length  proved  fatal,  have  at  first 
exhibited,  if  any,  apparently  only  the  most  trivial  symptoms.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  the  need  of  anxious  watching  in  all  these  cases. 

The  principal  causes  of  collapse  are  : 

Injuries,  sudden  and  severe,  or  extensive,  as  contused  and  lacerated  wounds,  in- 
volving a  considerable  amount  of  texture — the  crushing  of  a  limb,  for  instance. 
Burns  present  familiar  and  striking  examples  of  extreme  collapse  produced  by  this 
cause.     Under  this  head,  too,  come  capital  operations. 

Injuries  of  very  important  organs,  as  the  liver,  or  other  of  the  viscera  ;  or  of  the 
joints ;  or  other  organs  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves.  Sudden  crushing  of  the 
testicle  has  proved  fatal. 

Pain  alone,  when  intense  and  protracted,  has  proved  fatal  in  this  way ;  and  it 
appears,  in  a  case  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  first  lecture,  that  sudden  relief  from 
great  agony  was  attended  with  the  same  untoward  result. 

Certain  poisons  operate  in  this  manner,  depressing  the  system  so  suddenly  and 
severely  as  to  produce  a  state  of  collapse ; — tobacco,  for  example.  And  drastic 
purgatives  have  in  some  cases  induced  a  similar  condition. 

The  purest  examples  of  collapse  are  those  which  are  produced  simply  by  what  is 
termed  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  A  severe  blow  upon  the  epigastrium,  for 
instance,  may  produce  immediate  death  without  any  detectable  lesion.  A  current  of 
electricity  acts  in  the  same  way,  as  in  death  from  lightning.  Simple  concussion  of 
the  brain  is,  perhaps,  the  example  most  commonly  presented  to  our  notice  as  surgeons. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  ordinary  effects  of  shock  ai-e  complicated  by  the  insensi- 
bility which  naturally  results  from  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Accidents  on  railways  present  striking  examples  of  an  analogous  kind.  After  a 
collision,  different  persons  are  found  in  various  degrees  of  collapse  without  perhaps 
any  visible  injury  or  local  lesion.  The  condition  is  referred  to  concussion,  not  of 
the  nerve-centres  only,  but  of  the  whole  system — to  shock  of  both  '  body  and  mind.' 

There  can  be  doubt  that  in  some  cases  a  mental  emotion  alone  may  destroy  life. 
And  although  this  extreme  effect  is  very  rare,  yet  doubtless  there  is  no  source  of 
shock  to  the  system  so  frequent  as  the  mind.  Its  subtle  operation  is  most  marked 
in  its  relation  to  what  are  termed  the  organic  functions.  Its  influence  upon  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  liver,  kidney,  skin,  and  other  organs,  is  well 
known.  A  familiar  instance  of  the  extent  of  its  influence  is  seen  in  women  during 
lactation.  The  qualities  of  the  milk  are  from  this  cause  often  suddenly  changed,  so 
as  to  produce  very  serious  effects  upon  the  infant.  In  some  recorded  cases  the  result 
has  proved  fatal. 

^  For  the  best  and  fullest  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Erichsen, 
On  Hciihvay  Injuries,  186G. 
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It  is  remarkable  and  eharactei-istic  that  severe  shock  to  the  system  from  mental 
emotion,  after  the  more  immediate  effects  have  passed  away,  often  leave  some  organ 
permanently  impaired  in  its  function.  Sudden  fright,  for  instance,  has  produced 
deafness. 

Some  injuries  tend  to  produce  collapse  in  more  than  one  way.  The  collapse 
following  gunshot  wovmds,  for  example,  may  be  due  partly  to  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  and  the  organ  or  organs  involved  in  it,  assisted  more  or  less  by  hsemorrhage 
according  to  its  degi-ee  :  and  undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  partly  to  the  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  a  sudden,  and  probably  severe,  injury,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  are  doubtful. 

Again,  the  shock  produced  by  the  cold  douche  is  doubtless  increased  by  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  great  and  rapid  reduction  of  temperature. 

The  effects  of  shock  are  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood.  Hence  a  comparatively 
slight  injury,  if  accompanied  by  considerable  htemorrhage,  will  produce  a  more  pro- 
found impression  on  the  system  than  one  much  more  severe  without  this  most  im- 
portant complication. 

But  haemorrhage  alone,  if  sadden  and  profuse,  will  produce  collapse.  Excessive 
haemorrhage,  even  if  gradual,  will  produce  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  and  debility, 
and  death  from  anaemia ;  but  this  is  not  the  same  as  collapse  from  loss  of  blood, 
which  depends  rather  upon  the  suddenness  than  upon  the  amount  of  haemoi-rhage. 
In  sudden  and  profuse  haemorrhage,  the  heart  and  system  genei^ally  are  not  only 
directly  affected,  but  indii-ectly  through  the  great  nerve-centres  by  the  abrupt  ab- 
straction of  blood.'  And  although  after  death  from  simple  shock  without  any  loss 
of  blood  the  heart  is  found  distended  with  blood,  while  after  death  from  sudden 
haemorrhage  it  is  more  or  less  contracted,  yet  the  difference  appears  to  be  due  princi- 
pally to  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system ;  for  if  in  the  former  case  the  distended 
heart  be  relieved  by  opening  a  large  vein,  it  will  assume  very  much  the  condition 
met  with  in  the  latter  case.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  produced  in  each  case  are  to 
my  observation  similar;  and  although  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  distin- 
guish between  the  causes,  yet  in  either  case  the  condition  induced  is  a  state  of 
collapse. 

Perhaps  the  chief  distinction  between  the  symptoms  of  collapse  the  result  of 
sudden  and  profuse  haemorrhage,  and  of  that  from  other  causes,  consists  in  this  :  in 
the  former  the  effects  are  for  a  time  most  obvious  on  the  vascular  system  ;  the  fixnc- 
tions  generally  not  appearing  depressed  to  the  same  extreme  degree.  Thus,  when 
the  pulse  at  the  wrist  may  be  imperceptible  and  the  heart's  action  hardly,  if  at  all, 
audible,  the  voice  will  continue  clear,  firm,  and  loud,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  considerable.  Such  a  condition  is  often  witnessed  in  haemorrhage  during 
labour.  This  contrast  is,  however,  of  course,  only  temporary ;  and  the  same  is  some- 
times seen  in  collapse  from  other  cavises,  as,  for  instance,  in  Hunter's  own  case.^ 

Hitherto  the  influence  of  shock  has  been  considered  only  in  its  extreme  effects 
when  directly  producing  a  state  of  collapse ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  subject  which  would  overlook  its  less  severe  though  much  more  frequent  results. 
It  may  operate  in  any  degree,  and  produce  in  one  case,  as  has  been  already  seen, 
instant  death,  or  a  state  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it  for  a  time  even  by  the  most 
anxious  scrutiny  ;  in  another  case  effects  so  trivial  that  the  symptoms  pass  unnoticed 
or  unheeded  by  a  superficial  or  careless  observer. 

There  are  many  instances  on  I'ecoi'd,  and  many  more  known  to  every  surgeon,  of 
death  from  this  cause  less  sudden,  but  in  many  instances  scarcely  less  inevitable.  In 
some  cases  injuries  or  operations,  comparatively  trivial  in  their  nature,  induce  a  con- 
dition of  otherwise  unaccountable  debility,  and  terminate  in  death  by  asthenia.  A 
careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of  such  cases  will  often  elicit  facts  which  enable  us 
to  reconcile  the  apparent  disproportion  of  cause  and  effect. 

After  injuries  or  operations  sufficiently  severe  to  produce  a  serious  impression 
upon  the  system,  yet  by  no  means  amounting  to  a  condition  of  collapse,  reaction  is 

1  See  Marshall  Hall,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xvii. 

2  Works,  by  Pahner,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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sometimes  defective  or  unduly  delayed.  The  patient  remains  depressed;  there  is  no 
heat  of  surface  ;  the  pulse  is  weak  and  perhaps  luisteady ;  he  does  not  sleep  soundly, 
although  he  may  be  constantly  dosing  ;  and  the  stomach  is  often  irritable.  In  a 
word,  there  is  an  absence  of  '  sympathetic  fever.' 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  greatly  atfect  the  result  of  shock  in  its  various 
degrees  vipon  the  system. 

General  debility  favours  the  influence  of  shock.  A  weak  system  is  more  easily 
impi'essed  and  disturbed,  and  reaction  fails  from  want  of  power. 

In  the  same  way  very  much  depends  upon  what  is  termed  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  rather  the  idiosyncrasy,  of  the  individual.  An  injury  which  will  pro- 
duce no  visible  efiect  upon  one  man,  scarcely  inducing  even  a  temporary  disturbance 
of  any  function,  will  in  another  produce  a  most  serious  and  enduring  impression. 
Yet  both  of  these  subjects  shall  be  previously  in  perfect  health ;  but  there  is  often, 
though  not  always,  a  visible  difierence  in  their  temperament,  by  which  our  judg- 
ment is  materially  guided  in  calculating  the  probable  effect  of  any  operation  or  injury. 

The  effect  of  any  shock  is  most  disastrous  in  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
previously  broken  down  by  debauchery  or  excess.  These  labour  on,  inadequate  to 
the  ordinary  damands  of  every-day  life,  and  utteily  unequal  to  the  extra  claim  which 
a  comparatively  small  injury  makes  upon  the  vital  powers.  These  are  the  cases 
that  so  often  terminate  in  deliriiim  tremens. 

As  life  declines,  the  vital  powers  diminish,  and  this  decrease  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  any  injury  or  disease  leads  to  an  increased  demand  upon  the  resources 
of  the  system.  There  is  less  power  in  resei've,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed  ;  less  consti- 
tutional capital.  In  old  age  the  system  may  be  equal  to  the  task  of  maintenance, 
but  it  is  much  less  capable  of  the  extra  exertion  of  repair.  Hence  those  advanced 
in  life  are  slow  to  rally  from  the  effects  of  shock.  Reaction  fails.  Sudden  confine- 
ment to  bed  alone  often  produces  a  very  serious  impression  upon  old  people.  The 
system  in  advanced  life  often  appears  unequal  even  to  this  change.  Thus  an  injury 
in  itself  insignificant  may  in  this  way,  by  rendering  confinement  to  bed  necessary, 
lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Surgeons  are  aware  of  this,  and  in  the  treatment  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  for  example,  are  anxious  to  see  the  patient  about  again  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  capacity  for  reaction  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  resistance. 
Indeed,  generally  they  are  inversely  proportioned  to  each  other.  A  certain  degree 
of  shock  may  produce  a  very  obvious  disturbance  of  the  system  in  the  young,  which 
nevertheless  soon  subsides.  In  the  old  the  same  influence  may  be  attended  with 
scarcely  any  visible  effect,  yet  when  an  impression  is  made  it  endures.  So  the 
influence  of  shock  is  more  manifest,  but  more  transitory,  in  the  young ;  less  obvious, 
but  more  fatal,  in  the  old. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  relating  directly  to  the  body,  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  mind  exert  a  more  subtle  but  most  important  and  interesting 
influence  upon  the  effects  of  shock,  especially  in  its  less  extreme  degrees.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  always  known  how  much  the  result  of  an  operation  is  regulated  by  this 
cause.  It  seems  that  in  some  instances  a  firm  and  deeply-rooted  conviction  that 
recovery  is  impossible  may  alone  siifiice  to  prevent  it.  Thei^e  are  instances  on  record 
of  death  after  the  most  trivial  operations,  which  can  be  explained  in  no  othei'  way. 
Nay,  more,  as  already  noticed,  death  has  been  directly  produced  from  mental  emotion, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  cause.  And  even  in  such  instances  as  those 
related  by  Travers  and  others,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  pi'edisposing  cause  only. 
The  trivial  operation  is  but  indirectly  connected  with  the  fatal  result  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  mental  condition.  Although  these  extreme  instances  are  comparatively 
rare,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  in  every  case  the  result  of  a 
severe  accident  or  operation  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  mind. 
We  speak  familiarly  and  truly  of  certain  emotions  as  depressing,  and  of  others  as 
exciting ;  and  it  is  not  diflftcult  to  understand  that  much  must  depend  upon  the 
question — With  which  of  these  is  the  inevitable  shock  of  an  operation  or  accident  to 
be  associated? 
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Those  who  have  watched  patients  the  most  closely  attach  the  greatest  weight  to 
this  matter.  A  nurse  has  often  considerable  advantage  over  the  surgeon  in  this 
respect.  She  becomes  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  patient's 
mind,  and  its  influence  upon  the  system.  I  have  more  than  once  talked  over  this 
subject  with  the  intelligent  sisters  of  the  wards  which  are  more  especially  devoted  to 
cases  of  operation  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  and  I  think  many  would  be 
surprised  at  the  vast  importance  they  attach  to  the  condition  of  the  mind  in  deter- 
mining the  result.  Many  times,  when  to  a  passing  observer  the  state  of  a  patient 
has  appeared  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  I  have  seen  the  sister  shake  her 
head,  and  heard  her  say,  '  He  would  do  very  well  if  he  wei-e  not  so  nervous  ;  but  he 
will  never  get  better  while  he  continues  to  persuade  himself  that  he  cannot ; '  and 
rarely  has  the  prediction  been  proved  to  be  false. 

There  are  at  least  two  distinct  forms  of  mental  influence  opei-ating  powerfully 
upon  the  result.  The  first  is  either  the  buoyancy  produced  by  hope  and  a  firm  belief 
in  a  successful  issue,  or  the  depression  produced  by  despondency  and  a  rooted  convic- 
tion that  the  result  will  be  fatal.  The  second  is  either  a  calm  and  equable  disposi- 
tion, patient  and  enduring,  or  a  peevish  and  irritable  temper,  restless  and  complain- 
ing. The  former  of  these  are  usually  influenced  by  age.  and  the  latter  by  sex.  The 
young  are  the  most  hopeful,  and  women  as  a  rule  endure  most  patiently. 

Other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  immediate  effect  of  any  shock  upon  the 
system  varies  as  the  intensity  of  the  impression.  Hence  the  greater  fatality  of  large 
amputations  for  accident  when  compared  with  those  for  long-standing  disease.  In 
the  foi'mer  case  a  sudden  and  severe  injury  is  closely  followed  by  a  large  operation, 
and  the  person  passes  at  once  from  a  state  of  activity  to  one  of  close  confinement. 
Here  are  all  the  conditions  calculated  to  produce  a  profound  impression.  In  the 
latter  case  the  person  has  become  accustomed  to  confinement.  His  habits  of  life 
after  the  operation  are  not  abruptly  changed.  There  is  no  shock  from  an  injury 
antecedent  to  the  operation,  and  the  system  is  less  startled  by  the  irritation  of  the 
wound  when  previously  to  some  extent  prepared  for  it  by  the  accustomed  irritation 
of  the  disease. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  comparatively  great  danger  of  what 
are  termed  '  operations  of  expediency.'  The  shock  to  the  system  is  greater  when 
previously  unaccustomed  to  any  unusual  demand  upon  its  resources. 

In  the  treatment  of  collapse  in  its  extreme  degree,  our  object  is  to  maintain,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  excite,  a  sufficient  amount  of  action  for  the  purposes  of  life  till  the 
system  is  enabled  to  rally  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  shock.  A  certain 
amount  of  action  is  essential  to  life.  The  hea,rt  must  beat  and  the  patient  must 
breathe.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  the  two  cases  previously  de- 
scribed,— collapse  without  hsemoi-rhage,  and  collapse  the  i-esult  of  sudden  and  excessive 
hfemorrhage.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  and  the  issue  of  the  case,  this  distinction 
is  of  primary  importance. 

First,  then,  of  collapse  the  result  of  a  severe  shock  without  haemorrhage.  Sup- 
posing the  most  despei-ate  case,  in  which  no  sign  of  life  can  be  detected  :  is  anything 
to  be  done?  So  long  as  the  slightest  doubt  remains,  the  case  is  not  absolutely  hope- 
less. In  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  lapse  of 
time  or  the  complication  of  irreparable  injury,  we  assume  that  recovery  is  not  impos- 
sible. When  the  respiratory  movements  have  ceased,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
patiently  practised ;  and  if  there  be  any  evidence  of  the  heart's  action,  it  should  be 
perseveringly  continued  until  we  obtain  evidence  that  the  function  is  naturally  per- 
formed. 

If  no  evidence  of  the  heart's  action  be  detected,  can  anything  be  done  to  excite 
it? 

If  an  animal  be  killed  by  shock,  such  as  sudden  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain,  and  the  chest  be  opened  within  a  minute  or  two  of  the  operation,  the 
heart  will  be  found  motionless,  or  with  the  slightest  flickering  movement,  most 
apparent  in  the  auricles,  and  distended  with  blood.  The  veins  too  are  in  the  same 
engorged  condition.     If  now  the  right  auricle  or  ventricle  be  punctured,  blood  will 
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pour  out,  and  this  will  be  instantly  followed  by  a  striking  increase  in  the  heart's 
action  which  will  continue  to  improve  for  some  time.  Or  if  the  distended  jugular 
vein  be  opened  in  the  neck,  the  heart  will  resume  its  action  as  soon  as  relieved, 
"While  the  heart  remains  paralysed  by  distension,  it  cannot  recover. 

In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck  should  be  examined ; 
and  if  distended,  the  external  jugular  should  be  opened.  This  treatment  is  sanctioned 
by  both  reason  and  experiment.  ISTothing  else  seems  to  offer  any  prospect  of  success. 
Electricity  has  been  recommended ;  but,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  the  precious 
moment  when  required,  the  principle  of  its  application  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
doubtful  one. 

While  these  means  are  practised,  the  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  carefully 
maintained.  The  important  precaution  is  apt  to  be  neglected  during  the  prosecution 
of  more  active  measures.  As  the  circulation  fails,  the  temperature  falls ;  but  the 
person  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  cold. 

If  there  has  been  considerable  haemorrhage,  our  chances  of  success  are  greatly 
diminished;  and  when  such  extreme  collapse  as  that  just  spoken  of  is  the  result  of 
haemorrhage,  the  case  is  desperate  indeed.  In  such  a  case,  transfusion  is  the  sole 
means  that  offers  a  chance  of  life.  The  difficulty  of  its  immediate  adoption  is 
generally  fatal  to  its  employment ;  but,  if  practicable,  it  should  certainly  be  attempted. 
It  is  unquestionably  '  a  fair  and  rational  expedient,' 

But  if  we  should  happily  succeed  in  exciting  the  heart  to  resume  its  action,  or  in 
less  despei-ate  cases  where  it  still  acts,  when  the  symptoms  are  such  as  were  described 
at  the  commencement,  how  shall  these  actions  be  best  maintained  1 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  these  actions  shall  be  to  a 
certain  extent  continued  at  whatever  cost,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  of  extreme  import- 
ance that  the  flagging  powers  be  not  unnecessarily  tasked.  Time  is  a  more  important 
element  in  these  cases ;  and  if  in  the  interval  we  can  keep  the  patient  alive,  the 
system  will  sooner  or  later  rally  from  the  effects  of  shock,  if  uncomplicated  with  any 
mortal  lesion.  The  chief  point  of  difficulty  is  to  decide  how  much  to  do ;  when  to 
act,  and  when  to  desist.  If,  by  im])rudent  and  impatient  attempts  to  increase  action, 
we  draw  too  largely  on  the  already  exhausted  powers,  we  hasten  the  catastrophe ; 
but  nevertheless  we  watch  narrowly  that  the  feeble  functions  do  not  decline,  '  We 
have  two  points  especially  to  bear  in  mind,'  says  Travers  :  '  first,  linaintaining  action ; 
secondly,  not  forcing  it.'  During  this  critical  period  such  a  case  should  not  be  left 
for  an  instant.  The  patient  must  be  strictly  kept  in  the  horizontal  position,  with 
the  head  on  a  level  with  the  trunk ;  and  he  should  not  be  raised  to  any  extent  till 
reaction  is  fairly  established.  Amongst  drugs  there  are  many  stimulants,  but  in 
these  cases  nothing  is  equal  to  brandy.  Its  effects  are  more  certain  and  decided,  and 
it  suits  the  stomach  best.  It  will  remain  when  all  other  stimulants  are  rejected. 
The  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  temperature  are  the  guides  to  its  use.  However, 
there  should  be  a  limit  even  to  the  administration  of  brandy.  If  no  effects  are 
apparent  after  an  ounce  or  two  have  been  swallowed,  it  is  very  questionable  if  any 
advantage  will  be  gained  from  a  larger  quantity.  It  frequently  happens,  that  after 
several  ounces  of  brandy  have  been  given  without  benefit,  they  are  suddenly  returned. 
The  stomach,  no  longer  able  to  absorb  its  contents,  is  thus  stimulated  to  expel  them. 
The  application  of  heat  to  the  epigastrium  and  the  extremities  is  most  useful. 
Flannel  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  are 
often  of  signal  service.  If  the  patient  be  vmable  to  swallow,  stimulating  enemata 
should  be  administered.  With  all  this,  the  temperature  of  the  body  generally  should 
be  maintained.  As  the  natural  production  of  heat  fails,  its  loss  must  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible  and  supplied  by  artificial  means.  Nourishment  should  follow 
stimulants  very  closely.  Stimulants  alone  may  be  required  in  the  first  emergency, 
but  they  soon  prove  useless  if  unaccomp;i,nied  by  nourishment.  The  two  may  be 
combined  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  as  the  system  rallies,  stimulants  are 
gradually  withdrawn. 

Where  there  has  been  considerable  loss  of  blood,  the  demand  for  nou:^■ishment  is 
much  more  immediately  urgent,  and  must  be  more  abundantly  supplied  in  the  most 
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assimilable   forms.     In  this  case  reaction  is  longer  delayed  and  more  gradtially 
developed. 

T  cannot  i-esist  tiunsci-ibing  the  following  remarks  by  Travers,  in  his  work  on 
'  Constitutional  Irritation,'  with  reference  to  this  great  question. 

'  If  we  neglect  to  supply  stimulus  when  called  for,  the  spark  of  life  goes  out.  The  signs 
of  its  indication  must  therefore  be  vigilantly  observed.  AVe  are  maintaining  action  upon  in- 
adequate power,  in  the  hope  that  the  natural  resources  may  come  to  our  relief,  and  that  we 
may  gradually  diminish  stimulus  and  increase  nutriment,  which  is  our  only  method  of  raising 
power  to  a  balance  with  action. 

'  The  respondence  of  the  circulating  forces  to  an  increased  supply  of  stimulus  must  serve 
as  a  caution  against  over-suppl3^  Since  power  is  deficient,  we  must  carefidly  husband  our 
only  resource,  and  not  waste  it  in  inordinate  action.  When  the  signs  of  reaction  are  mani- 
fested, its  excess  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  if  such  reaction  has  been  obtained  by  over- 
stimulatiou. 

*  Excessive  reaction  so  induced  is  "  prostration  with  excitement "  in  its  most  perilous 
form.  When  such  a  state  is  the  original  form  of  the  malady,  it  is  probably  less  dangerous, 
because  in  this  case  the  inequality  between  power  and  action  is  less.' 

If  from  injudicious  treatment,  or  otherwise,  reaction  becomes  excessive,  we  have 
the  condition  previously  described — '  prostration  with  excitement.'  In  this  case  the 
indications  of  treatment  are  clear  and  simple  enough,  but  unhappily  most  difficult 
to  fulfil : — to  support  and  increase  power,  and  to  moderate  and  reduce  action.  We 
would  rather  give  nourishment  than  stimvilants,  but  unfortunately  the  latter  are 
generally  necessary  and  cannot  be  spared. 

When  the  stomach  is  irritable  and  rejects  its  contents — a  common  and  untoward 
complication — small  pieces  of  ice,  swallowed  from  time  to  time,  are  usually  most 
gi'ateful  to  the  patient  and  beneficial  in  their  effect.  Mustard-plasters  to  the  epi- 
gastrium are  also  frequently  useful ;  and  if  not,  possess  the  great  merit  of  being 
harmless. 

Mental  excitement  may  be  often  moderated  by  keeping  the  head  cool.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  sleep  are  never  more  strikingly  seen  than  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
A  few  hours  of  sleep  will  sometimes  altogether  change  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Unfortunately,  in  propoi'tion  as  it  seems  needed,  it  becomes  most  difficult  to  procure 
it.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  absence  of  sleep  is  a  striking  feature.  But  full  doses  of 
opium  will  often  accomplish  this  desirable  end ;  and  it  is  when  opium  thus  acts  that 
it  proves  most  signally  serviceable. 

It  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  dru.gs  in  this  condition,  and  the  system  will  generally 
tolerate  and  require  unusually  large  doses.  If  the  patient  cannot  or  will  not  swallow, 
it  may  be  given  by  the  rectum.  Dupuytren  preferred  this  way  to  the  other  of 
administering  it.'  Or,  what  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  best,  a  solution  of  morphia 
may  be  injected  under  the  skin.  As  a  very  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  opium 
proves  beneficial  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  syncope  predominate.  It  is 
contra-indicated  when  those  of  coma  appear. 

When  opium  fails  or  disagrees,  henbane  will  often  pi^ove  a  very  valuable  remedy, 
or  they  may  be  given  together.  '  There  is  a  charm  in  its  operation  altogether  pecu- 
liar.'    It  'soothes  and  stills.' 

Concerning  the  treatment  of  deficient  reaction  after  injuries  or  operations  there 
is  little  to  be  said.  The  earliest  evidence  of  failing  power,  either  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse  or  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  must  be  met  by  support  in  the  form  of 
assimilable  food,  and,  if  necessary,  by  stimulants.  Htemorrhage,  according  to  its 
extent,  will  delay  and  impair  reaction.  Perhaps  it  sometimes  happens  that  healthy 
I'eaction,  which  in  the  course  of  nature  should  succeed  an  operation  or  injury,  is  for 
a  time  averted  or  altogether  destroyed  by  a  depletory  plan  of  after-treatment, 
adopted  with  an  idea  of  preventing  inflammation,  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  many 
ill- defined  and  as  little  understood  evils  associated  with  that  term.  While  all  goes 
on  well,  beyond  giving  a  sufficient  amount  of  support,  in  a  light  and  simple  form  at 
first,  the  less  that  is  clone  the  better.  Should  reaction  fail,  stimulants  must  be 
added  to  the  requisite  extent,  their  effect  upon  the  system  being  carefully  watched. 
Of  the  indications  for  their  use  Mr.  Vincent  says,  in  his  Obse?-vatioris,  '  It  in  twelve 

^  Le(^ons  uralcs,  t.  i.  p.  187. 
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hoiu's,  or  earlier,  the  pulse  does  not  indicate  increased  action,  if  it  becomes  fluttering 
and  unequal ;  when  the  surfoce  does  not  seem  to  evolve  heat;  when  the  countenance 
is  listless,  and,  perhaps,  when  the  patient  reports  himself  better  than  might  be 
expected ;  and  particularly  if  he  is  not  clear  in  his  answers,  but  is  wavering, — then 
that  best  of  all  stimuli,  brandy,  must  be  thrown  in,  and  if  there  be  delirium,  opium.' 
If  the  stomach  prove  irritable,  as  it  often  will  in  these  cases,  ice  and  mustard- 
plasters,  as  previously  mentioned,  will  be,  T  think,  serviceable.  Sleep  must  be 
obtained ;  and  morphia,  with  or  without  some  stimulant,  will  generally  procure  it. 

Both  deficient  and  excessive  reaction  indicate  want  of  power.  They  ai-e  equally 
evidence  of  debility.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  determine  which  shall  for  the 
time  prevail.     The  one  condition  very  commonly  passes  into  the  other. 

Inasmuch  as  the  shock  to  the  system  is,  under  all  circumstances,  an  evil  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  it  behoves  us  in  every  case,  where  it  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided,  to  lessen  its  operation  to  the  utmost.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  con- 
currently Avith  the  shock  of  a  sevei'e  operation,  there  are  many  added  impressions,  all 
tending  to  produce  a  similar  eflect.  For  instance,  in  many  cases  there  is,  besides  a 
total  alteration  of  diet,  a  sudden  change  from  activity  to  close  confinement.  This 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  extreme  prostration. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Travel's  tells  us  that  his 
friend  Mr.  George  Young  was  accustomed,  where  he  could,  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
beforehand.  He  would  '  impose  i-estraint  before  the  performance  of  operations 
requiring  confinement  with  excellent  effect.  Having  to  extract  a  cartilage  from  the 
knee-joint,  he  would  keep  the  man  for  a  week  prior  to  the  operation  in  the  same 
position  that  was  to  be  maintained  for  the  week  subsequent  to  it.  Thus  the  irrita- 
tion of  confinement,  as  Avell  as  that  of  motion,  was  avoided.'  And  in  a  case  related  : 
'  This  confinement  of  the  limb  occasioned  a  restless  night,  some  fever,  a  whitish 
tongue,  quickened  pulse,  a  little  headache,  spare  and  high-coloui-ed  uiine.' 

Certainly  in  all  '  operations  of  expediency,'  and  in  others  too  that  will  admit  of 
it,  this  plan  is  well  worthy  of  adoption.     It  costs  so  little,  and  may  save  so  much. 

Moi'eover,  from  the  evidence  befoi'e  us,  it  is  clear  that,  prior  to  an  operation,  the 
state  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body  should  be  carefully  investigated ;  and  if  an 
unfavourable  condition  cannot  be  coirected,  it  should  be  allowed  due  weight  in 
determining  the  question  of  an  operation.  And  on  this  account,  when  an  operation 
is  decided  on,  it  is  unwise  as  well  as  cruel  to  delay  or  postpone  its  performance 
without  some  good  and  weighty  reason,  for  doubt  and  anxiety  draw  largely  upon  the 
health  and  strength. 

These  and  similar  matters  are  never  trivial  and  of  little  moment,  foi'  they  are 
always  more  or  less  influential  in  determining  the  issue. 

Supposing  a  person  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  from  a  severe  inj  my,  the  crushing 
of  a  limb  for  example,  and  a  capital  operation,  such  as  amputation,  to  be  necessary, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  patient's  condition  will  admit  of  it. 
Although  it  would  be  highly  hazardous  to  operate  while  the  prostration  is  extreme, 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  or  even  advisable  to  wait  for  complete  reaction.  How  far  the 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  rally,  and  when  he  has  reached  that  state  which  will 
enable  him  to  bear  the  operation,  are  of  course  questions  which  cannot  be  answered 
in  a  general  manner,  but  which  must  be  decided  by  the  surgeon  in  each  case.  Yet 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immediate  impression  which  an  operation  makes 
on  a  system  already  under  the  influence  of  a  shock  is  considerably  less  than  under 
other  circumstances.  It  is  said  :  '  The  shock  of  the  injury  covers  and  identifies 
with  itself  that  of  the  operation  promptly  pei-formed.'  Of  coui'se,  so  fai-  as  the  eflect 
of  the  operation  alone  is  concerned,  it  would  be  safer  to  wait  until  the  system  had 
entirely  recovered,  if  it  could  do  so,  from  the  previous  impression ;  but  as  valid 
reasons  are  opposed  to  this  delay,  and  we  are  compelled  to  inflict  an  additional  injury 
on  a  system  already  depressed,  it  is  very  important  to  be  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  the  shock  of  an  operation,  in  such  a  condition,  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  an  operation  performed  under  these  circumstances 
does  good  by  arousing  the  system.    Similia  smiilihus  curantur.     It  is  certainly  true 
Vol.  I.  CO 
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that  it  will  sometimes  produce  a  temporary  display  of  action;  but,  be  it  remembered, 
always  at  the  expense  of  that  power  which  is  already  so  exhausted.  Of  all  means  of 
exciting  action,  this  is  certainly  the  least  economical. 

In  such  extreme  cases  the  use  of  chloroform,  as  a  rule,  is  not  admissible,  or  at 
any  rate  not  advisable.^  Although  doubtless,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  con- 
siderably mitigates  the  shock  of  an  operation;  yet  in  these  cases,  as  just  stated,  the 
shock  is  already  greatly  reduced,  and  chloroform  cannot  be  safely  administered  to  a. 
patient  so  depressed.  More  than  once  I  have  watched  the  feeble  and  iri-egular 
pulse  altogethei'  disappear  as  chldroform  was  inhaled,  and  revive  again  when  it  was 
discontinued.  Moreover,  the  grand  reason  for  its  employment  is  wanting;  for  a 
person  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from  the  great  exhaustion  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  is  scarcely  conscious  of  pain. 

William  Scovell  Savory. 

*  There  is,  however,  some  diftereuce  of  opinion  on  this  point.  See  the  carefully  written 
essay  on  Shock,  by  Mr,  Fui'ueaux  Jordan,  BrifAsh  Medical  .Townal,  1867,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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BUENS  AND   SCALDS. 

BURNS  and  scalds  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  commonly  fatal  injuries 
which  occur  in  civil  life ;  '  and  the  Hability  to  this  accident  appears  to  have 
been  largely  increased  of  late  years,  by  the  extended  use  of  steam  machinery,  the  in- 
vention and  universal  employment  of  lucifer-matches,  and  the  nature  of  the  modern 
materials  and  fashion  of  female  dress.  They  are  also,  of  all  accidents,  those  which 
involve  the  most  agonising  pain  and  the  most  protracted  suffering ;  and  they  fre- 
quently condemn  the  unhappy  patient  to  a  lifelong  mutilation  of  the  most  repulsive 
and  distressing  kind  :  they  are  surrounded  in  every  period  of  their  course  by  dangers 
against  which  constant  precaution  must  be  taken  :  they  require  sedulous  attention 
to  procure  the  healing  of  vast  ulcerated  surfaces,  to  prevent  deformity,  to  support  the 
patient's  strength,  to  obviate  or  cure  visceral  mischief:  and  they  often  offer  most 
gratifying  rewards  to  skill  and  patience,  even  in  cases  where  ulceration  has  been 
pronounced  incurable,  or  deformity  condemned  as  irremediable.  For  all  these 
reasons  they  deserve  a  more  attentive  consideration  than  they  usually  receive  from 
either  students  or  practitioners  of  surgery. 

Dupuytren's  ^  classification  of  burns  into  six  degrees,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  burn  at  its  deepest  part,  is  the  one  which  is  now  usually  followed. 

The  first  degree  (scorch  or  simple  erythema)  is  characterised  by  mere  superficial 
redness,  fading  without  any  definite  edge  into  the  natural  skin,  and  by  a  tingling 
sensation,  and  often  intense  tenderness  to  the  touch.  The  injuries  of  this  kind  which 
surgeons  have  to  treat  (for  the  slighter  cases  are  seldom  brought  under  medical  care) 
are  often  very  extensive  :  being  produced  by  the  sudden  and  transient  application  of 
fiame  over  a  gi'eat  part  of  the  body,  as  in  explosions  of  gas.  They  are  then  very 
grave  accidents  from  the  depressing  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  brain  and 
heart,  although  in  all  such  cases  the  local  injury  is  not  formidable,  since  no  sloughing 
is  to  be  apprehended.  The  epidermis  will  remain  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin  till  a  fresh  layer  is  pr'oduced,  when  it  separates,  and  the  case  is  at  an  end. 

The  second  degree  is  charactei'ised  by  the  formation  of  vesicles  or  bullae.  The 
local  injury  has  been  carried  a  little  farther,  and  the  sudden  afllux  of  blood  to  the 
surface  of  the  cutis  has  been  relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the  serum  from  its 
vessels.  Here  the  skin  is  in  more  danger  than  in  the  former  case,  since  the  detached 
epidermis  is  very  liable  to  be  peeled  off,  especially  in  extensive  scalds,  where  the 
detachment  is  often  very  considerable,  and  where  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  glove  of 
epidermis  separate  from  the  hand  or  foot  of  a  patient,  just  as  it  does  from  a 
macerated  subject. 

In  the  third  degree  of  burns  the  true  skin  is  destroyed  in  a  part  of  its  thickness  : 
in  the  fourth  degree,  the  whole  of  the  true  skin  is  destroyed  and  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  more  or  less  involved.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  distinguish 
these  two  varieties  from  each  other,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  probability  of 
resulting  deformity  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  always  possible  at  first. 
The  surface  in  both  is  burnt  dead,  and  is  hard,  tough,  parchment-like,  mottled  with 
the  debris  of  the  blood  which  was  contained  in  the  tissues,  and  varying  in  colour  in 

1  Mr.  Crompton  quotes  the  following:  statement  from  the  Refristrar-General's  report  for 
1845  :  '  Whilst  3,805  persons  were  killed  in  one  year  by  every  kind  of  mechanical  injury,  in 
the  same  period  3,057  were  lost  by  fire,  viz.  148  by  explosions,  2,577  by  burns,  and  332  by 
scalds.' — Trans,  of  the  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Ass.  vol.  xviii.  p.  19. 

^  Legons  orales,  &c.,  Paris,  1839,  vol.  iv.  p.  508. 
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different  cases:  this  variation  depending  either  upon  differences  in  the  agent  by 
which  the  accident  has  been  produced,  or  upon  other  causes  difficult  of  determination. 
Beneath  this  eschar  lies,  in  the  former  case,  the  deeper  part  of  the  cutis,  not  dis- 
organised, but  in  the  commencing  stage  of  the  inflammation  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  in  the  separation  of  the  slough ;  in  the  latter,  merely  the  loose  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  which  is  itself  in  most  cases  somewhat  frizzled  by  the  heat. 
The  cellular  tissue  therefore  generally  contracts  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  skin 
around  the  eschar  is  more  puckered  in  the  severer  than  in  the  less  serious  injury ; 
and  the  eschar  also  in  the  former  has  a  denser  and  more  parchment-like  appearance 
than  in  the  latter.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  this  by  description;  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  these  injuries  soon  acquire  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  depth  of  the 
eschar  from  its  outward  aspect.  If  the  true  skin  is  involved  to  any  extent,  it  is  best 
to  o-ive  a  guarded  answer  when  consulted  as  to  the  probability  of  deformity  resulting, 
at  least  until  the  separation  of  the  slough  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  depth  of  the 
mischief.  "When  the  whole  skin  is  destroyed,  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  care  that 
contraction  can  be  prevented  ;  and  when  the  destruction  involves  any  large  portion 
of  it,  some  amount  of  contraction  is  inevitable. 

In  the  fifth  degree  of  burns  more  or  less  of  the  parts  below  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue  is  destroyed.  These  deeper  burns  ai'e  far  less  common,  and  the  total 
carbonisation  of  a  member,  which  constitutes  Dupuytren's  sixth  degree,  is  fortunately 
hardly  ever  met  with,  except  occasionally  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  since  in  thicker 
parts  it  requires  exposure  to  the  flame  for  a  period  which  almost  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  the  patient  having  been  utterly  insensible,  or  forcibly  hindered  from  moving 
his  limb,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by  Dupuytren  from  Roche,  where  a  young  man  had 
his  le"-  jammed  into  a  vessel  of  molten  metal,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  it. 
In  these  deep  burns  the  surface  is  utterly  insensible,  charred,  and  brittle.  The  skin 
is  sometimes  shrivelled  up,  allowing  the  dried  fasciae  or  tendons  to  be  seen  through 
it ;  and  the  parts  so  charred  may  be  broken  away  without  pain  to  the  patient.  In 
the  burns  of  the  highest  degree,  any  part  or  the  whole  member  may  be  removed 
witLin  the  area  of  the  burn  without  the  patient  being  conscious  of  it. 

JEtiology.- — The  causes  of  burns  and  scalds  exercise  some  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  case,  and  consequently  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  the  prognosis. 
The  most  common,  and  unfortunately  also  one  of  the  most  fatal,  accidents  of  this 
nature  is  the  prolonged  application  of  flame  to  a  large  part  of  the  body  by  the 
clothes  catchinc  fire.  The  sudden  explosion  of  gases  is  another  common  injury ; 
and  however  superficial  such  burns  may  be,  they  should  never  be  looked  upon 
lightly,  as  the  extensive  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  skin  which  is  thus 
caused  is  liable,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  be  followed  by  grave  consequences,  even 
in  cases  which  do  not  prove  immediately  fatal  from  the  shock  and  pain  of  the  acci- 
dent. The  contact  of  molten  and  red-hot  metals,  and  of  substances  at  a  high 
temperature,  which  also  act  chemically  on  the  tissues,  is  a  cause  of  very  deep  burns, 
which  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  sloughing.  In  explosions,  the  mechanical  violence 
done  to  the  part  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  in  those  of  gunpowder  we 
must  remember  that  the  unconsumed  grains  of  the  powder  are  projected  into  and 
stick  in  the  skin,  conjunctiva,  &c.,  and  should  be  removed  when  practicable. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  '  insolation,'  as  Dupuytren  terms  it  sometimes,  especially  in 
the  Tropics,  produces  extensive  burns  of  the  first  or  second  degree. 

Scalds  are  usually  less  severe  accidents  than  burns,  as  the  heated  fluid  generally 
remains  only  a  short  time  in  contact  with  the  part ;  so  that  many  of  them  escape 
sloughinw.  Their  extent,  however,  often  compensates,  as  it  were,  for  their  super- 
ficialitv  ■  and  special  circumstances  render  certain  scalds  even  more  deadly  than  the 
other  varieties  of  these  frightful  injuries.  I  allude  especially  to  those  scalds  of  the 
larynx  which  are  not  uncommon  in  infants  from  swallowing  boiling  water,  or  inhal- 
in"-  steam  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  (see  Injuries  of  the  Neck). 

Very  deep  and  formidable  injuries  are  often  produced  in  manufactories  by 
persons  falling  into,  or  being  scalded  by,  liquids    denser  than   water,  and  which 
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retain  their  fluidity  at  a  point  higher  than  that  at  which  water  boils.  These  dense 
fluids  seem  to  adhere  to  the  skin,  and  run  down  it,  causing  a  sort  of  serpiginous 
sloughing  ulcer,  very  difficult  to  heal  on  exposed  surfaces,  and  which  is  liable  to 
follow  the  flexures  of  the  limbs,  when  it  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  adhesions  limiting 
their  motion. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  burns  is,  that  various 
bodily  conditions,  principally  connected  with  morbid  states  of  the  brain,  often  occa- 
sion the  accident.  Thus  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  fainting  fits,  and  such-like  affections, 
are  very  common  causes  of  burns.  Drunkenness,  also,  is  a  frequent  occasion  of  this, 
as  of  every  other  accident,  and  is  very  liable,  under  the  combination  of  prostration 
and  pain  which  follows  a  severe  burn,  to  give  rise  to  delirium  tremens. 

As  to  the  so-called  '  spontaneous  combustion,'  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
'  Legons  Orales.' '  Dupuytren  believes  that  in  very  fat  persons,  insensible  from 
di'unkenness  and  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the  whole  body  may  be  gradually  consumed 
if  the  clothes  should  accidentally  take  fire ;  and  that  this  is  the  foundation  for  such 
stories. 

Finally,  I  may  add  that  burns  are  sometimes  prodviced  by  the  action  of  lightning ; 
but  the  whole  subject  of  accidents  from  lightning  will  be  considered  further  on. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  burns  and  scalds  depends  in  general  on  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  its  depth ;  and  the  importance  of  these 
particulars  may  be  estimated  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated  them.  Children 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  the  numerous  secondary  visceral  complications  of  burns,  and 
are  especially  ill-calculated  to  resist  them  ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  life  is  a  condition  in  which  its  impending  termination  is  liable  to  be 
hastened  by  any  injury,  however  slight.  Hence,  in  both  the  prognosis  is  unfavour- 
able. The  extent  of  surface  involved  is  a  very  essential  feature  in  the  case.  Even 
when  the  burn  is  only  of  the  first  or  second  degree,  the  shock  of  the  application  of 
fire  to  a  large  surface,  and  the  intolerable  pain  which  it  occasions,  renders  the  prog- 
nosis doubtful ;  and  where  the  substance  of  the  cutis  is  involved  over  a  large  part 
of  the  body,  and  suppuration  must  take  place  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound, 
the  chance  of  recovery  is  very  small.  The  situation  of  the  injury  and  the  length  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Burns  and  scalds  of  the 
chest  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  fatal,  particularly  in  children  ;  those  of  the  abdomen 
are  often  followed  by  peritonitis,  those  of  the  neck  by  laryngeal  inflammation. 
Burns  of  the  scalp  are  liable  to  erysipelas  and  diffuse  inflammation,  but  are  not,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  so  often  followed  by  cerebral  mischief  as  we  should  have 
expected.  The  lapse  of  time  is  always  a  favourable  feature  in  the  case,  since  the 
mortality  from  bvirns  exhibits  a  progressive  decline  as  we  advance  farther  from  the 
accident. 

Besides,  however,  the  question  of  life  and  death,  there  is  the  very  important  con- 
sideration of  the  probability  of  permanent  deformity. 

Symptons. — The  first  and  most  prominent,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  important, 
symptom  in  a  burn,  is  pain.  No  other  of  the  many  terrible  injuries  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  surgeons  to  study  approaches  these  in  painfulness ;  and  it  is  a  merciful 
provision  of  nature  which  renders  the  prolongation  of  life  impossible  under  the 
torture  of  a  very  extensive  and  deep  burn.  In  cases  somewhat  milder  than  these 
the  pain  varies  very  much,  both  in  severity  and  duration,  in  difierent  persons  and  in 
different  degrees  of  the  injury.  As  a  general  rule,  the  deeper  kinds  of  burn  are  not 
so  painful  as  those  in  which  a  portion  of  the  true  skin  has  been  involved,  but  yet  the 
sensibility  of  the  organ  of  touch  has  not  been  exhausted  by  the  carbonisation  of  its 
whole  thickness.  The  pain,  however,  in  almost  every  case  is  very  severe,  and  ought,  at 
least  in  adults,  to  be  promptly  met  by  the  exhibition  of  an  adequate  dose  of  opium, 
before  any  other  measure  is  taken.  It  will  usually  subside  rapidly  after  this 
(although  it  seldom   disappears),  on  the  application  of  some  of  the  non-condvicting 

^  Loc.  cit.  p.  513. 
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substances  in  common  use  as  dressings,  bat  occasionally  resists  all  sueli  means,  and 
requires  fresh  doses  of  opium,  sometimes  often  repeated.  In  burns  confined  to  a 
limited  spot  no  other  symptoms  are  produced  besides  the  pain  and  local  injury,  ex- 
cept some  temporary  quickening  of  the  circulation  from  excitement ;  but  it  is  not  of 
these  that  I  wish  to  speak  here,  so  much  as  of  those  which  Mr.  Crompton  ^  calls 
'  constitutional  burns.'  Here  the  effect  on  the  general  system  is  shown  at  once  by 
extreme  prostration  (especially  if  the  pain  have  been  intense  and  long-continued), 
pallor,  and  a  peculiar  tei-ror,  which  frequently  lasts  some  time  in  children.  Delirium 
is  often  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  accident.  Rigors  very  frequently  occur, 
and  mark  a  severe  form  of  the  injury.  The  intolerable  heat  of  the  burnt  part  is  soon 
replaced  by  a  distressing  chilliness,  the  consequence  pi'obably  of  suspended  or  ob- 
structed circulation.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  weak,  the  tongue  and  mouth  often 
dry,  and  thirst  great.  These  latter  symptoms  are  more  severe,  and  great  dysphagia 
may  exist,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  flame  has  passed  into  and  scorched  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  phaiynx. 

In  this  stage  of  collapse  the  patient  often  dies  without  making  any  effort  at  rally- 
ing. Death  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  convulsions  or  delirium  ;  at  others  the  func- 
tions of  the  great  nervous  centres  remain  unimpaired,  or  the  congestion  of  the  brain 
is  manifested  by  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  by  vomiting. 

This  stage  of  prostration,  or  of  congestion,  as  it  has  most  appropriately  been 
termed,  lasts  a  variable  time  (two  days  being  arbitrarily  assumed  as  its  limit,  a 
limit  which  exceeds  the  reality  in  ordinary  cases),  and  is  followed  by  a  period  of  re- 
action, in  which,  if  at  all,  acute  inflammation  is  to  be  apprehended.  There 
is  now  often  some  degree  of  general  fever,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
symptom.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated  at  first,  and  this  constipa- 
tion in  many  instances  soon  gives  place  to  diarrhoea.  Vomiting  often  persists 
and  sometimes  exhausts  the  patient.  This  symptom,  combined  with  diarrhcea  and 
blood  in  the  motions,  is  usually  considered  symptomatic  of  ulceration  in  the  duode- 
num. Diarrhoea  by  itself  is  a  very  uncertain  indication  of  any  precise  anatomical 
lesion ;  it  is,  however,  a  symptom  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  as  it  seems  fre- 
quently to  exhaust  the  strength  with  a  rapidity  more  than  proportioned  to  its 
apparent  violence.  When  it  is  not  accompanied  by  mechanical  lesion  of  the  gut,  or 
acute  enteritis,  it  is  usually  under  the  control  of  astringents,  which  should  be  com- 
bined with  laudanum  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  When  thoracic  inflammation  occurs, 
it  is  generally  about  this  period  :  its  symptoms  are  very  frequently  obscure ;  limited, 
perhaps,  to  slight  cough  and  dyspnoea,  even  when  the  lungs  are  extensively  hepa- 
tised.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  pleui-a  is  affected,  especially  hj  the  irritation 
of  a  burn  on  the  chest,  the  pain  is  very  severe.  The  sloughs  which  form  in  the 
deeper  burns  are  now  separating,  and  the  discharge  from  them  adds  to  the  weakness 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  periods  of  these  injuries,  more  especially,  however,  the 
first  and  last.  Haemorrhage  sometimes  occvirs  on  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  when 
they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  large  vessels,  or  even  earlier,  from  the  force  of  the  blood 
breaking  thi-ough  the  charred  tissues,  and  may  prove  fatal ;  but  arterial  haemorrhage 
is  very  rare  in  burns.  The  cause  of  this  rarity  is,  doubtless,  that  the  large  arteries 
lie  under  the  protection  of  strong  fascise,  which  are  very  seldom  burned  through, 
except  in  injuries  so  severe  as  to  destroy  life  before  the  time  at  which  haemorrhage 
would  come  on. 

The  limits  which  separate  the  second  period,  that  of  reaction  and  inflammation, 
from  the  third,  that  of  exhaustion  or  suppuration,  are  even  more  arbitrary  than 
those  which  mark  the  passage  from  congestion  to  inflammation.  I  shall  follow  other 
writers  in  taking  the  end  of  the  second  week  as  the  termination  of  the  second  period 
for  statistical  purposes ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  each  individual  case  the 
third  stage  is  reached  after  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  the  process  of  suppura- 
tion has  become  fairly  established,  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound.  In  this 
third  period,  internal  inflammations,  though  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  second,  are  by 

^  Loc.  cit. 
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no  means  rare.  They  are  still  more  decidedly  of  the  asthenic  form,  and  are  often 
entirely  latent,  being  revealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
patients  who  appear  to  have  sunk  from  pure  exhaustion.  The  general  symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  weakness  merely  ;  sometimes  the  bowels  continue  irritable  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  occasionally,  in  children,  convulsions  come  on  at  a  late  period  of 
the  case  when  none  had  occurred  earlier.  The  various  complications  to  which  these, 
like  other  wounds,  are  subject,  may  come  on  at  any  period.  Tetanus,  erysipelas, 
and  diffuse  inflammation  are  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  more  frequent  complica- 
tions of  these  than  of  other  accidents  :  while  pysemia  is  decidedly  rare.  As  the  case 
progTesses,  the  local  phenomena  gain  in  relative  imjDortance  upon  the  constitutional, 
until  at  length  an  old  burn  terminates  as  a  case  merely  of  vicious  cicatrisation  or 
obstinate  ulcer.  In  this  stage  it  may  last  an  indefinite  time,  or  remain  absolutely 
incurable. 

Biunis  are  liable  to  prove  suddenly  fatal  at  all  periods  of  their  course,  though 
this  accident  becomes  more  rare  as  the  injury  becomes  more  remote.  The  most 
common  cause  of  sudden  death  at  the  commencement  of  the  case  is  convulsions  in 
children,  in  whom  this  complication  is  usually,  if  not  solely,  observed.  After  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  death  may  be  produced  suddenly  by  an  ulcer  of  the  duodenum 
perforating  an  artery  *  or  the  peritonaeum.  Some  rare  cases  prove  fatal  at  various 
periods  from  causes  which  baffle  pathological  inquiry.  In  some  of  those  cases  ulcers 
of  the  duodenum  have  been  found,  and  vomiting  has  preceded  death  :  but  this 
hardly  accounts  for  the  rapidly  fatal  and  unexpected  seizure. 

Pathology  and  Treatment. — The  treatment  of  burns  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  very  dilTerent  parts,  the  local  and  the  constitutional.  The  former  is  best  deter- 
mined by  experience,  and  by  attention  to  the  general  rules  of  surgery  ;  for  the  latter 
a  knowledge  of  the  remote  consequences  of  these  injuries  is  required,  which  can  only 
be  obtained  by  post-mortem  investigation. 

The  pathology  of  burns  has  been  more  closely  studied,  and  the  importance  of  the 
remote  lesions  which  they  produce  in  the  viscera  has  been  more  accurately  appre- 
ciated, since  Dupuytren  ^  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  prevalence  of 
inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  Mr.  Long  ^  gave  pre- 
cision to  this  observation  by  pointing  out  the  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  which  so 
frequently  accompanies  severe  burns.  The  only  pathological  researches,  however, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  which  are  at  once  accurate  and  extensive,  are  those  of 
Mr.  Erichsen,*  who  has  tabulated  fifty  fatal  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  in  order  to 
determine  the  organs  most  frequently  affected  in  each  degree  and  period.  I  have 
combined  with  this  valuable  table  another  similar  table  in  my  own  possession,  com- 
piled from  the  case-books  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  history  and  post-mortem  appearances  in  seventy-five  fatal  cases. 

As  the  method  and  principal  cause  of  death  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  ascertain,  in  order  to  determine  the  general  direction  which  our  treatment  should 
take,  I  have  examined  the  notes  of  those  seventy-five  cases  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
of  deciding  this  point.  Mr.  Erichsen's  table  does  not  contain  the  symptoms  duriug 
life,  and  is  therefore  not  available  for  this  purpose. 

Seven  cases  must  be  deducted,  in  which  the  history  does  not  enable  us  to  draw 
any  positive  conclusion,  or  where  the  patient  died  of  some  other  disease.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  causes  of  death  in  the  remaining  68  cases. 


34  seemed  to  die  from  general 
causes,  viz,  : — 


9  of  shock  ;  all  within  two  days. 
17  of  exhaustion;  five  during  the  first  week. 
3  of  erysipelas ;  all  burns  of  the  scalp. 
3  of  pysemia — one  dubious. 
2  of  tetanus. 


1  See  the  iUustration  on  p.  .395.  ^   Qp_  ^^y.  pp.  521-525. 

3  London  Medical  Gazette,  Feb.  1840.  *  London  Medical  Gazette,  Nos.  789^  790. 


34  from  the  effect  of  local 
lesions,  viz.  : — 
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11  of  cerebral  complications;  all  children — 9  under  5 
years  of  age. 

6  of  laryngitis — 5  children.  Tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed in  two  cases. 

12  of  thoracic  complications;  all  were  burns  of  the 
chest. 

4  of  abdominal  lesions  ;  2  from  haemorrhage  in  duo- 
denal ulcers. 

1  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  carotid  artery,  in  a  burn 
of  the  back  of  the  throat  with  a  red-hot  poker  in  a 
juggling  trick. 

The  above  facts  show  how  much  more  common,  especially  in  adults,  is  death 
from  shock  and  from  exhaustion  than  from  any  internal  inflammation,  and  how 
nugatoiy  antiphlogistic  measxires  and  severe  regimen  must  be,  which  are  directed 
against  apprehended  inflammation.  The  actively  fatal  inflammations  of  the  pei-ito- 
nseum,  pleura,  and  lung  are  hardly  ever  met  with,  except  in  lesions  of  the  parietes 
which  enclose  them.  Adults  hardly  ever  die  of  any  other  cerebral  affection  after 
burns  than  delirium  tremens. 

Pathology  of  the  first  ]Mriod.  —  Of  the  cases  of  bui-n  that  prove  fatal,  a  great 
majoidty  die  in  the  first  period  of  the  disease — that  is,  in  the  first  two  days  after  the 
injuiy ;  often  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.^ 

Out  of  the  125  cases  examined  after  death,  there  were  35  which  died  in  the  first 
two  days,^  and  of  these  cases  there  was  only  one  where  the  brain,  if  examined,  Avas 
not  found  congested  :  but  the  brain  was  only  opened  in  about  half  the  cases.  Con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  was  found  in  about  half  of  the  35,  and  inflammation  had 
commenced  in  4  cases.  Congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  existed  in  15  instances, 
in  one  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  extravasation  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  csecum.  Congestion  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  is  also  extremely  common, 
the  foi-mer  often  ceasing  abruptly  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in 
some  cases  inflammatory  effusion  is  found  about  the  fauces.  In  burns  and  scalds 
which  affect  the  larynx,  death  often  occurs  early  from  spasm  or  oedema  of  the  glottis  : 
but  for  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  formidable  injury  the  i-eader  is  referred 
to  the  article  on  Injuries  of  the  Neck. 

So  much  for  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  the  first  period.  What  indications 
are  to  be  drawn  from  them '(  The  existence  in  all  the  most  important  viscera  of 
extreme  congestion,  which  passes  on  very  rapidly  to  inflammation,  may  be,  and  has 
been,  taken  to  be  an  indication  for  so-called  '  antijihlogistic '  measures ;  but  I  never 
saw  a  case  in  which  any  such  measures  were  adopted  or  even  contemplated.  Diffu- 
sible stimulants  afford,  I  believe,  the  means  most  likely  to  succeed  in  aiousing  the 
powers  of  the  circulation,  and  restoring  the  succession  of  those  vital  changes  in  the 
great  nervous  centres  on  which  the  patient's  chance  of  surviving  depends.  The  de- 
pression, coldness  of  the  surface,  and  sinking,  should  be  combated  by  warmth  to  the 
surface,  generous  diet,  and  small  but  frequently-repeated  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
and  ammonia.  These  must  of  course  be  given  cautiously,  since  sthenic  inflammation 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  may  supervene ;  but  they  may  be  pushed  till  the  strength  of 
the  pulse  rises  to  the  standard  of  health  ;  and  as  it  does  this,  its  frequency  will 
probably  be  found  to  diminish.  Opium  is  of  great  service  in  the  period  of  pain, 
terror,  and  depression  which  follows  severe  burns  in  adults,  and  may  be  given  liber- 
ally. In  children,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain  is  so  marked,  it 
should  be  used  cautiously,  but  is  usually  necessary. 

^  I  have,  however,  notes  of  several  cases  in  which  eifusion  of  lymph  was  found  the  day 
after  the  accident. 

-  These  fig-uves  do  not  represent  the  real  proportion  of  cases  which  die  during  the  first 
period,  for  of  119  consecutive  cases  in  which  no  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  79  died 
during'  the  first  two  days.  Thus  of  244  fatal  cases,  114,  or  nearly  half,  died  dm-ing  the 
period  of  shock. 
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Pathology  of  the  second  period. — The  second  period  is  more  peculiarly  that  of  in- 
flammation, and  is  usually  held  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  and  to 
extend  to  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Eifty-four  out  of  our  125  cases  died  during 
this  period.  Congestion  of  the  brain  was  found  in  seventeen  cases,  in  six  of  which 
there  was  serous  effusion,  but  no  evidence  of  inflammation  in  any.  The  brain  was 
often  left  unexamined,  there  having  been  no  cerebral  symptoms.  Inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  pleura  was  found  in  twelve,  and  congestion  of  the  lungs  in  fifteen  others. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  in  the  abdominal  organs  were  limited  to  the  intestines, 
and  usually  to  the  duodenum.  Ulceration  of  the  duodenum  was  found  in  ten  cases 
out  of  the  fifty-four — the  earliest  death  being  on  the  fourth  day.  In  two  other 
cases,  the  duodenum  was  not  ulcerated,  but  other  parts  of  the  bowel  were.  In 
three  other  cases,  the  glands  of  the  duodenum  were  enlarged,  and  in  one  of  these 
the  glandular  enlai'gement  affected  the  svhole  intestinal  tract.  The  intestines  were 
also  frequently  found  congested. 

The  whole  subject  of  abdominal  lesions  will  be  resumed  further  on,  with  the 
pathology  of  the  third  period.  It  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  present  pui^pose  to  state 
that,  of  the  cases  in  which  ulceration  occurred,  it  was  unaccompanied  by  general  in- 
flammatory symptoms  in  any  instance  ;  and  that  where  it  caused  death,  that  result 
was  occasioned  by  haemorrhage. 

On  consideration  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  these  inflammations,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  contra-indicate  the  use  of  active  depletion,  and  that  the  object 
of  our  treatment  should  be  rather  to  support  the  patient's  strength,  and  enable  him 
to  live  through  the  local  action  which  is  probably  inevitable.  Care,  of  course,  should 
be  taken  not  to  over-feed  or  over-stimulate  a  patient  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  bowels  ;  but  in  these,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  inflammation  follows  injury, 
the  general  treatment  should  be  guided  by  the  general  symptoms,  and  especially  by 
the  tongue,  the  pulse,  and  the  state  of  the  skin ;  and  if  the  pulse  is  weak,  and  the 
surface  cold,  stimulants  should  be  prescribed,  with  generous  diet  if  the  condition  of 
the  tongue  allows  of  it,  even  though  the  patient  is  known  to  be  affected  with  thoracic 
or  abdominal  inflammation ;  while  in  the  opposite  state  of  the  system  it  may  be 
proper  to  pursvie  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  The  surgeon  must  be  guided  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  matters,  more  by  common  sense,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  his  art,  than  by  rule  and  theory.  In  the  practice  of  our  metropolitan 
hospitals  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  success  of  the  stimulating 
treatment,  even  in  cases  of  acute  visceral  inflammation ;  and  such  treatment  has 
now  become  common  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  best  physicians ;  while  in  a 
different  air,  and  among  people  of  a  different  constitution,  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
may  be  indicated,  and  may  prove  successful.  Experience  and  tact  will  decide  the 
question  in  each  case  ;  but  there  can  be  little  danger  in  asserting  that  depletion  is 
not  likely  to  obviate  ulcei-ation  in  persons  of  weak  constitution  and  irritable  circu- 
lation ;  and  that,  as  far  at  least  as  the  abdominal  complications  are  concerned, 
they  are  more  under  the  control  of  stimulants  combined  with  opium.  The  thoracic 
inflammations  are  still  more  difiicult  to  deal  with.  I  have  notes  of  a  case  in  which 
fatal  pleurisy  supervened  directly  after,  and  very  probably  in  consequence  of,  free 
stimulation,  which  nevertheless  was  necessitated  by  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  my  notes  tell  of  several  cases  in  which,  notwith- 
standing the  known  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  it  was  im- 
possible to  use  depletion  on  account  of  the  patient's  debility.  Local  antiphlogistic 
measures,  combined  with  general  stimulants,  offer  the  best  prospect  of  success  in 
these  difficult,  and  generally  unsatisfactory  cases.  I  have  seen  instances  in  which 
some  good  seemed  to  result  from  the  combination  of  moderate  doses  of  tartar-emetic 
with  the  stimulating  regimen. 

Pathology  of  the  third  j^eriod, — If  we  pass  now  to  the  third  period — that  Avhich 
is  called  the  period  of  suppuration  or  exhaustion — we  shall  find  that  the  causes  of 
death  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  exhaustion  either  of  pi'ofuse  discharge  or  of 
protracted  suffering,  but  that  inflammation  enters  largely  into  the  category.  Thirty- 
six  out  of  our  1 25  cases  died  during  this  period. 
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The  lesions  of  the  brain  are  not  very  important,  and  are  in  fact,  so  to  speak, 
accidental,  being  limited  almost  entirely  to  cases  of  infantile  convulsions  and  pysemia. 
I  shall  therefore  dismiss  them  as  requiring  no  special  consideration. 

The  chest  is  more  frequently  affected,  and  this  affection  is  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  death.  It  occurs  chiefly  when  the  injury  has  affected  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 
Lesions  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  were  noted  in  sixteen  cases ;  and  in  eight  of  these 
the  inflammation,  if  not  the  sole,  was  at  any  rate  a  pi-incipal,  cause  of  death.  The 
diagnosis  of  the  presence  of  thoracic  inflammation  is  not  always  easy,  since  the  burn 
is  usually  situated  on  the  chest,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  physical  examination; 
but  hacking  cough,  bloody  sputa,  or  pain  in  the  chest,  will  direct  attention  to  the 
lungs  or  pleura,  and  set  the  surgeon  on  his  guard.  The  indications  for  treatment, 
however,  are  perplexing  in  the  extreme,  since  weakness  is  a  more  prominent  feature 
than  in  the  second  period.  Indeed,  all  means  of  treatment  will  usually  fail,  and  if 
the  inflammation  is  extensive  the  case  must  be  looked  upon  as  almost  hopeless. 

Lesions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  frequently  met  with  during  the  third  period 
pf  burns.  Out  of  the  thirty-six  cases  proving  fatal  during  this  period,  there  were 
six  in  which  open  ulcers  were  found  in  the  duodenum,  one  in  which  a  similar  ulcer 
was  found  cicatrised,  one  in  which  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines 
was  found  inflamed,  but  not  ulcerated,  and  one  in  which  the  duodenal  glands  were 
found  enlarged. 

Intestinal  ulceration  is  a  sufficiently  common  phenomenon  in  every  period  of 
burns  and  scalds.  Of  the  125  miscellaneous  fatal  cases  from  which  this  account  has 
been  compiled,  sixteen  presented  ulceration  in  the  duodenum,  five  of  which  died 
during  the  first  week  (four  days  being  the  earliest  period),  five  in  the  second  week, 
and  the  other  six  after  longer  periods,  one  as  late  as  the  seventy-fifth  day.  The 
patients'  ages  varied  as  much  as  the  period  of  death  :  four  were  children  of  the  ages 
of  five  and  six ;  two  young  adults  nineteen  and  twenty-seven  years  of  age ;  two  in  the 
middle  period  of  life,  thirty-seven  and  forty-two  yeai's  old  ;  and  two  aged  persons, 
sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  The  situation  of  the  burn  was  veiy  various. 
In  two  cases  the  extremities  only  had  been  burnt ;  but  in  all  the  rest  some  part  of 
the  trunk  (chest  or  abdomen)  had  suffered.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a  perfectly 
indolent  ulcer;  it  is  usually  seated  just  below  the  jDylorus ;  often  there  are  two  or 
three  close  together ;  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  are  not  raised  nor  everted ;  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  of  vascular  action  or  inflammatory  effusion  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  when  they  are  recently  formed,  they  look  simply  as  if  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  had  been  cut  out.  But  when  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  more  deeply,  so  as 
to  threaten  perforation  of  the  gut,  lymph  may  often  be  found  effused  on  its  peritoneal 
surface  ;  a  natural  barrier,  apparently,  to  the  fatal  progress  of  the  disease.  Some- 
times the  glands  of  the  duodenum  may  be  found  enlarged ;  but  though  this  appear- 
ance is  sufficiently  common  in  all  cases  of  burn,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is 
at  all  a  constant  accompaniment  of  those  in  which  ulceration  exists.  It  has  been 
assumed  rather  than  proved,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  is  the  first  step  in 
the  ulceration. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  Ave  shall  find 
the  results  principally  negative.  In  the  large  number  of  cases  which  are  comprised 
in  these  tables,  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  accession  of  this  ulceration  is  an- 
nounced by  any  unmistakable  symptoms.  No  pain  appears  to  be  complained  of  in 
the  part,  nor  is  it  noticed  that  the  region  of  the  duodenum  is  tender  to  pressure. 
Diarrhoea  is  not  constantly  present,  nor  when  present  is  it  by  any  means  decisive  of 
the  point.  Vomiting  does  indeed  trequently  occur  in  the  eai'ly  stage  of  ulceration  of 
the  duodenum,  but  it  is  as  often  symptomatic  of  cerebral  or  renal  ^  as  of  intestinal  or 

^  In  a  re-edition  of  this  essay  recently  published  in  America,  Dr.  Morton  says  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  urine  has  been  examined  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
it  has  usually  been  found  albuminous,  showing  that  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  very  frequent 
in  the  stage  of  reaction.  According  to  this  author,  when  the  temperature  rises  to  10H°  or 
102°  F.,  the  urine  is  almost  invariably  albuminous,  and,  on  the  temperature  falling,  the 
albumen  disappears. — Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  edited  hj  Packard.  Phil.  1881,  vol.  i. 
p.  416. 
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gastric  irritation.  We  are  therefore  left,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
early  symptoms  of  this  affection  ;  and  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  upon  the  subject 
is  that  the  occurrence  of  obstinate  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  should  always  direct  our 
attention  to  the  stomach  and  duodenum ;  that  careful  palpation  of  this  region  may 
sometimes  assist  our  diagnosis  :  and  that  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  evacuations  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  it.  When  the  severe  symptoms,  which  are  occasionally 
noticed,  come  on,  intense  pain,  copious  hasmatemesis  or  melsena,  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  rapid  sinking,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ulcer  has  proceeded  to  perforate 
either  the  peiitoneal  coat  of  the  gut,  or  some  considerable  vessel  (probably  the  pan- 
creatico-duodenal  artery),  and  that  the  case  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies.  The 
accompanying  figures  are  fi^om  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital 


Ulceration  of  the  Duodenum  in  a  burn,  causing  death  by  haemorrhage  from  a  large  branch 
of  the  pancreatico-duodenalis  artery. 


Fig.  27. — Internal  view. 


Fig.  28. — The  opposite  view  of  the 
same  preparation. 


a,  the  pylorus. 

b,  the  uicer  on  the  dncdenum  close  below  the  pylorus. 

c,  d,  bristles  passed  through  the  artery  and  vein,  which 

are  seen  to  open  freely  on  the  ulcer. 


a,  the  pancreas. 

b,  the  artery  which  was  ulcerated. 


(Series  ix.  No.    142),  showing  a  large  branch  of  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery 
opened  close  to  the  parent  trunk  by  an  ulcer  of  this  nature. 

The  diagnosis,  then,  of  intestinal  ulceration  being  so  obscure,  what  is  the  prog- 
nosis ?  It  was  supposed,  when  this  complication  was  first  pointed  out,  that  it  was 
necessarily  fatal ;  but  that  this  supposition  is  erroneous  is  proved  by  the  records  of 
cases  in  which  such  ulcers  have  been  found  cicatrised.  Mr.  Curling  gives  one  such 
case  ;  ^  and  my  notes  contain  another.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  patient,  a  child 
set.  3^,  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  after  a  severe  burn  on  the  chest,  arms,  and 
thighs.  The  proximate  cause  of  death  seems  to  have  been  pneumonia,  combined 
with  exhaustion  from  suppuration  and  diarrhoea.  A  circular  patch  about  the  size 
of  a  fourpenny  piece  was  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  where  the 
mucous  membrane  was  deficient,  and  the  exposed  surface  cicatrised.  It  is  interest- 
ing, as  showing  the  uncertainty  of  diarrhoea  as  a  symptom  in  these  cases,  to  notice 
that  here  it  occurred  for  the  first  time  on  the  twenty-third  day,  when  the  ulcer  must 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  healed.  From  the  facts,  then,  that  cicatrised 
ulcers  are  sometimes  found  in  patients  who  have  died  of  other  complications  ;  that 
the  lesion  does  not  of  itself  produce  any  symptoms  of  dangerous  disturbance  of  the 
health ;  and  that  it  is  frequently  discovered  in  cases  where  it  would  never  have  been 
suspected,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  be  present  in  many  of  the  cases  which 
recover,  and  that  its  importance  in  practice  has  been  exaggerated. 


1  Mecl-Chir.   Trans,  vol.  xxv.  p.  280. 
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Othei'  parts  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes,  although  rarely,  affected.'  My 
table  contains  only  one  case  in  which  the  jejunum  and  ileum  were  ulceratetl,  the 
duodenum  being  intact.  Peritonitis  was  not  associated  with  it  in  any  case.  When 
the  sei-ous  membrane  is  affected,  it  is  always,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  result  of  local 
irritation  from  burn  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  affects  the  low  purulent  form 
rather  than  the  adhesive. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  inflammatory  phenomena  connected  with  the 
lesions  of  the  intestines  belong  to  the  class  of  low  inflammations ;  that  they  are  not 
ushered  in  by  any  of  the  local  or  general  symptoms  which  accompany  acute  disease ; 
and  that  when  they  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  the  secondary  consequences  of  the  ulceration 
(perforation  or  haemorrhage),  and  not  from  any  interference  with  the  function  of  the 
gut,  nor  any  impression  on  the  general  health. 

As  to  general  treatment,  the  same  observations  as  were  made  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  second  period  apply  still  more  strongly.  The  great  object  is  to  support 
the  patient's  strength. 

Local  treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  burns  is  a  subject  on  which  many  books 
have  been  v/ritten,  and  perhaps  more  numerous  remedies  recommended  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  svirgery.  The  success  which  is  said  to  have  attended  very  different, 
and  even  opposite,  modes  of  treatment  shows  that  the  authors  must  either  be  mis- 
representing the  facts  or  speaking  about  different  matters.  I  prefer  the  latter  ex- 
planation, more  especially  as  I  find  that  authors  who  have  written  to  recommend 
certain  methods  have  almost  invariably  spoken  of  burns  as  if  they  were  all  alike, 
forgetful  a})parently  that  the  essential  question  in  the  local  treatment  of  a  burn  is 
its  depth,  or  degree,  and  the  consequent  probability  of  sloughing,  ulceration,  or  mere 
inflammation  resembling  that  of  erysipelas.  It  is  only  by  keeping  this  point  steadily 
in  view  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  rational  plan  for  the  treatment  of  these 
injuries. 

1.  First  degree.  In  cases  of  burns  of  the  first  degree,  little  local  treatment  is 
necessary,  except  to  keep  in  contact  with  them  any  application  which  will  relieve 
pain  and  exclude  the  air  :  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  gradually  to  constrict  the 
vessels  of  the  skin,  dilated  by  the  sudden  stimulus,  so  much  the  better.  Cold  appli- 
cations are  usually  more  agreeable  than  warm,  lotions  than  ointments.  In  hospitals, 
the  usual  application  is  Goulard- water  on  rags  frequently  irrigated ;  cold  water  does 
very  nearly  as  well ;  but  a  host  of  remedies  are  in  domestic  use — scraped  potatoes, 
ink,  moist  eai-th,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which  act  on  the  same  principle. 

If,  however,  the  burnt  surface  is  very  extensive,  and  the  patient  is  much  de- 
pressed from  fright  or  pain,  it  would  be  injudicious  to  chill  the  surface  further  by 
cold  applications ;  and  then  it  will  be  better  to  wrap  the  part  in  cotton-wool,  or 
powder  it  thickly  with  flour,  or  to  use  some  of  the  stimulating  substances  which  will 
be  enumerated  further  on.  The  new  epidermis  is  formed  usually  in  two  or  three 
days,  after  which  no  further  application  is  required.  The  vessels  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever, will  remain  dilated  for  some  time,  as  they  do  after  a  blister. 

2.  In  the  second  degree,  the  principles  and  details  of  the  treatment  are  veiy 
much  the  same  as  in  the  first,  except  that  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
epidermis. 

The  clothes  should  be  very  carefully  cut  off,  the  bullae  opened  by  a  small  puncture, 
and  the  epidermis  smoothed  down  gently  upon  the  skin.  It  will,  if  carefully 
managed,  generally  remain  there  till  the  papillae  are  protected  by  a  fresh  formation. 
When  the  burnt  surface  has  been  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  the  papillae  usually  furnish 
an  abundant  secretion  of  pus,  and  are  distressingly  irritable  and  sensitive.  Sometimes 
the  papillary  tissue  may  slough,  from  the  resulting  inflammation,  even  in  cases  where 
it  is  in  no  degree  disintegrated  by  the  injury.  In  other  respects,  the  treatment  is 
the  same  as  in  burns  of  the  first  degree ;  the  best  plan,  perhaps,  being  to  apply  some 
mild  salve  (such  as  calamine  cerate)  over  the  burnt  surface,  and  then  to  wrap  the 
part  thickly  in  cotton-wool, 

^  I  am  informed  that  a  case  recently  occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  which 
the  ulcer  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
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3.  Burns  of  the  third  degree  are  much  more  serious  than  the  two  former  varieties 
of  the  injury,  since  here  a  portion  of  the  papillary  tissue  has  been  destroyed,  and 
must  slough.  The  best  way  of  treating  burns  of  this  depth,  is  to  di-ess  the  slough- 
incf  parts  with  some  stimulant  application,  in  order  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the 
slough.  The  best  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  ung.  elemi  co.  of  the  St. 
George's  Hospital  Pharmacopoeia.^  Or  turpentine  may  be  used  in  liniment,  or 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  this  ointment.  Turpentine  is  a  very  valuable 
application  in  burns  where  the  surface  is  sloughy,  but  is  unnecessary  and  painful  in 
those  where  it  is  raw  and  tender.  Carron-oil  (a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  linseed- 
oil  and  lime-water)  is  a  deservedly  popular  remedy  ;  and  hosts  of  other  stimulating 
substances  are  recommended.  Carbolised  oil  is  very  useful,  both  for  allaying  pain  and 
preventing  foetor,  but  can  hardly  be  used  if  the  burn  is  extensive,  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  absorption.  The  neighbouring  part,  where  the  burn  is  less  deep,  may  be 
dressed  with  some  mild  ointment ;  and  the  whole  enveloped,  until  reaction  is 
thoroughly  established,  in  a  thick  layer  of  cotton-wool,  loosely  supported  by  a  band- 
age. The  dressings  of  a  burn  should  never  be  changed  more  often  than  is  absolutely 
requisite  for  cleanliness.  As  the  slough  loosens  at  the  edges,  its  loose  part  should  be 
cut  away  at  each  dressing ;  but  it  must  not  be  forcibly  detached.  When  it  has 
separated,  the  exposed  surface  is  left  raw  and  suppurating ;  generally  indented  by 
small  pits,  from  the  unequal  depths  of  the  slough.  The  object  now  is  to  procure 
cicatrisation  as  speedily  as  possible,  since,  if  the  inflammation  proceeds  unchecked,  a 
crop  of  prominent,  flabby,  or  fungous  granulations  Avill  spring  up,  which  are  with 
difiiculty  brought  to  heal ;  or  ulceration  may  proceed  at  the  edges,  and  widen  the 
sore.  If  the  surface  is  of  moderate  extent  I  believe  the  best  plan  will  be  to  apply 
moderately  firm  pressure,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  borne,  by  carefully  strapping,  but  if 
this  is  impossible  the  sore  must  be  treated  on  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the 
essay  on  Ulcees  ;  it  will  however  be  found  almost  inevitable  to  recur  to  pressure  in 
some  form,  when  the  granulations  have  sprouted  up  and  present  an  extensive  sup- 
purating surface,  which  shows  no  tendency  to  heal.  In  these  cases,  various  applica- 
tions must  be  tried  until  the  granulations  are  found  to  be  healthy  and  then  skin- 
grafting  will  probably  succeed  in  gradually  reducing  the  size  of  the  ulcerating  surface 
and  ultimately  bringing  it  to  complete  cicatrisation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  surgeons  ^  that  in  burns  which  suppurate  extensively, 
death  is  often  due  to  the  mephitic  influence  of  the  foul  air  which  is  so  extensively 
generated  in  such  injuries.  In  these  cases,  frequent  use  should  be  made  of  carbolic 
acid  or  some  other  disinfectant  pulverised  in  the  room,  and  the  sore  be  treated  with 
a  lotion  of  Condy's  fluid  or  some  other  deodorising  agent. 

4.  The  above  observation  will  also  apply  to  the  treatment  of  biu-ns  of  the  fourth 
degree ;  but  here  a  most  important  additional  element  enters  into  consideration,  that 
of  the  contraction  which  will  accompany  and  follow  cicatrisation.  Those  who  have 
had  even  slight  practical  experience  of  these  cases,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
frightful  deformities  thus  induced :  the  head  drawn  down  upon  the  shoulder,  the 
jaw  everted  and  fixed  upon  the  breast,  the  lips  turned  out,  clear  articulation  impos- 
sible, the  dripping  and  distorted  mouth,  the  rigid  twisted  limbs,  and  all  the  ghastly 
and  hopeless  mutilations  which  so  often  follow  burns  in  the  neglected  children  of  the 
poor.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  the  slightest  probability  that  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  has  been  involved  in  any  part  of  a  burn,  cicatrisation  ought  to  be 
watched  with  the  greatest  care,  especially  if  it  be  in  a  part  where  the  integuments 
are  loose,  and  where  important  organs  would  be  interfei-ed  with  by  conti-action,  in 
order  to  obviate  this  result  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  extending 
apparatus.  This  apparatus  should  be  very  carefully  fitted,  and  maintained  night  and 
day  in  position  till  the  burn  was  healed ;    and  for  some  time  afterwards,   as  the 

9=  Unguent,  elemi  Ibj.;  unguent,  sambuei  5\i- ;  copaibse  ^iij.  Unguentis  simul  lique- 
factis  et  ab  igne  remotis,  pauUo  antequam  refrixerint,  copaibam  adjice. 

The  uiigLientum  sambuei  is  another  hospital  preparation  made  of  the  leaves,  iu  the  pro- 
portion of  2  lbs.  to  21  lbs.  of  fat  boiled  down  with  water  and  strained. 

-  See  a  Clinical  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  in  Lancet,  Dec.  19,  1851,  p.  680. 
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tendency  to  contract  does  not  vanish  with  the  healing  of  the  wound.  As  long  as  any 
risk  of  conti-action  seems  to  be  present,  the  scar  should  be  kept  stretched,  and  its 
extensibility  be  promoted  by  keeping  it  constantly  satitrated  with  oil.  The  ingenuity 
both  of  the  surgeon  and  instrument- maker  is  called  for  in  these  cases,  and  much 
success  is  often  obtained  both  in  obviating  and  curing  deformities.  Extension  ,by 
a  weight  fixed  to  the  limb  by  a  stirrup  of  strapping  is  peculiai-ly  useful  in  many 
cases.  In  others  diligent  manual  extension  will  succeed.  But  many  disappointing 
and  hopeless  cases  will  be  met  with,  in  which  the  use  of  the  extension  cannot  be 
tolerated  on  account  of  the  pain  and  irritation  it  causes,  or  in  which  the  patient's 
strength  is  so  exhausted  that  he  cannot  bear  the  extra  call  upon  it,  which  is  of 
course  necessitated  by  keeping  the  wound  largely  open  ;  or  in  which  the  points  where 
counter-extension  should  be  made  are  themselves  involved  in  the  injury.  In  these 
we  must  allow  contraction  to  occur,  and  only  think  for  the  moment  of  producing  as 
speedy  union  as  possible  ;  or,  if  a  limb  be  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  resulting 
contraction  will  leave  it  useless,  the  first  favourable  moment  for  amputation  must 
l^e  chosen.  The  treatment  of  contracted  cicatrices  will  be  found  described  elsewhere 
(Plastic  Surgery). 

Little  need  be  added  as  to  the  treatment  of  burns  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  degree. 
The  former,  if  of  any  considerable  extent  and  seated  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  are 
almost  necessarily  fatal.  When  the  limbs  are  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  part 
involved  is  large,  or  when  the  fingers  are  burnt,  and  the  consequent  sloughing  will 
destroy  the  action  of  the  tendons  and  render  the  finger  useless,  it  is  better  to  ampu- 
tate at  once.  Burns  of  the  sixth  degree,  if  the  patient  survive  so  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  treatment,  must  be  seated  on  the  extremities.  Practically  they  are  hardly 
ever  seen,  except  where  bhe  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  is  trifling,  as  on  the  fingers, 
dorsum  of  the  hand  or  foot,  &c.  Most  of  them  require  primary  amputation  :  the 
necessity  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  burn,  and  the  conditions  which  will  follow 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  indications  for  secondary  ampu- 
tation in  bui-ns  on  account  of  incin-able  ulceration,  or  contraction  of  the  limbs,  as 
these  are  questions  rather  of  common  sense  than  of  precedent  or  theory ;  and  where 
large  joints  are  opened  by  the  separation  of  the  slough,  the  case  does  not  difier 
materially  from  any  other  of  gangrene  with  similar  complication. 

Accidents  from  Lightning. 

Accidents  from  lightning  are  rare  in  this  country,  and  it  has  never  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  witness  immediately  on  their  occurrence  any  which  called  for  serious  surgical 
treatment ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
experience  of  this  form  of  injury  in  tropical  climates  may  have  been  greater  than 
ours,  to  give  the  pj'ofession  any  systematic  account  of  the  matter.  I  must  therefore 
apologise  for  the  necessarily  secondhand  character  of  what  follows  on  this  head. 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  his  'Lectures  illustrative  of  various  Subjects  in  Pathology 
and  Surgery,'  has  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual  clearness  and  felicity ;  but  only  so 
far  as  to  show  the  manner  in  which  death  is  produced  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and 
the  means  to  be  used  in  order,  if  possible,  to  save  life.  The  most  complete  account 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  the  minor,  but  still  very  serious,  symptoms  which 
sometimes  follow  these  injuries,  is  contained  in  Boudin,  '  Geographie  medicale,'  Paris, 
1857,  vol.  i.  pp.  499  et  seq.  An  abstract  of  M.  Boudin's  researches  may  be  found 
in  Althaus,  '  Medical  Electricity.'  From  these  sources  and  from  a  number  of  cases 
recorded  in  old  volumes  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' the  following  account  has 
been  chiefly  compiled. 

A  person  struck  by  lightning  is  usually  more  or  less  completely  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness at  once ;  and  the  insensibihty  often  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  followed 
by  paralysis  which  may  last  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  i)aralysis  is  more  common 
in  the  lower  limbs  than  the  upper.  Other  affections  caused  by  lightning  are  :  burns, 
more  or  less  extensive ;  eruptions  of  erythema  or  of  ui'ticaria,  which  are  said  by  one 
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author  to  have  reappeared  afterwards  with  each  succeeding  thunderstorm  ;  loss  of 
hair  over  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  body  ;  wounds  ;  htemorrhage  from  the  mouth, 
nose,  or  ears ;  loss  of  sight,  smell,  speech,  hearing,  and  taste,  or,  in  rare  cases,  exal- 
tation of  these  special  senses ;  cataract ;  imbecility  ;  abortion.  Another  curious 
effect  of  lightning,  which  is  asserted  by  many  independent  authorities,  though  it  is 
variously  interpreted,  is  that  it  sometimes  leaves  arborescent  marks  on  the  body,  even 
on  parts  covered  by  clothes,  which  have  often  been  desci-ibedas  a  kind  of  photograph 
of  neighbouring  trees  or  other  objects. 

Many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  uijury  by  lightning  are  very  curious  and  interesting ; 
but,  as  the  foregoing  list  will  show,  the  symptoms  are  too  miscellaneous,  and  their 
method  of  production  too  obscure,  to  be  brought  under  general  rules ;  and  it  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  ordinary  practice  to  attempt  to  dwell  minutely  upon  them.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  that  persons  not  killed  on  the  spot  usually  recover,  though  a  few 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  they  have  died  of  exhaustion  ;  and  that  recovery  is 
apparently  hastened  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  quinine,  and  gentle 
action  on  the  skin  by  means  of  baths.  I  lately  saw  a  case  in  which  the  patient  had 
so  nearly  recovered  as  to  have  left  town,  when  cerebral  symptoms  showed  themselves 
and  rapidly  proved  fatal,  the  case  resembling  one  of  apoplexy.  The  body  unfortu- 
nately was  not  examined.  In  a  recorded  case  of  protracted  convalescence  the  patient, 
on  coming  to  himself,  found  that  he  had  coinpletely  lost  the  sense  of  sight,  and  that  he 
could  hardly  feel  any  of  his  limbs  and  could  not  move  them.  He  was  also  severely 
burnt  on  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  case,  as  the  power  of  motion  and  the 
sense  of  sight  returned,  the  patient  was  tormented  with  pains  in  the  limbs  and  head. 
These  were  relieved  by  galvanism,  which  was  thought  also  to  have  hastened  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sores  left  by  the  burns. 

The  burns  caused  by  lightning  are  sometimes  deep  and  very  obstinate  in  healing  ; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  amount  merely  to  vesication,  or  even  only  to  dis- 
coloration. They  will  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles,  unless  indeed  the  authority 
of  the  case  above  alluded  to  should  induce  the  surgeon  to  make  trial  of  the  effects  of 
electricity,  which  is  said  sometimes  to  produce  the  healing  of  ulcers  due  to  other 
causes,  which  have  resisted  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment. 

Mutilations  of  the  body  are  only  rarely  met  with.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  fatal 
cases,  M.  Boudin  has  only  found  six  in  which  mutilation  is  noticed  to  have  occurred ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  four  of  these  the  tongue  was  the  part  affected. 
Wounds  and  fractures,  especially  of  the  skull,  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  noticed. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of  death  by  lightning  vary  extremely. 
The  body  sometimes  retains  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  when  struck.  Thus  a  case 
is  related  in  which  a  man  was  killed  on  hoi'seback,  and  the  horse  proceeded  some 
distance  with  the  dead  rider  still  in  the  saddle.  At  other  times  the  body  is  thrown 
to  a  considerable  distance.  The  clothes  ai-e  often  burnt  or  torn,  even  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  not  injured,'  In  respect  of  muscular  rigidity,  opinions,  and  pro- 
bably facts,  vary  also.  John  Hunter  taught  that  '  animals  killed  by  lightning,  and 
also  by  electricity,  have  not  their  muscles  contracted ' ;  ^  but  this  is  certainly  incon- 
sistent with  common  experience,  although  it  may  be  the  fact  in  exceptional  instances. 
Thus  in  Dr,  Richardson's  work  on  the  '  Coagulation  of  the  Blood '  ^  may  be  found 
the  account  of  an  experiment  performed  on  a  large  dog,  which  was  killed  by  a  power- 
ful electric  current.  In  half  an  hour  rigor  mortis  commenced,  and  inci-eased  to  such 
an  extent  that  '  in  five  hours  the  dog  appeai'ed  as  if  frozen  hard,^  or  carved  out  of 

*  A  very  curious  and  interesting  case  is  related  by  j\Jr.  Wilks,  of  Asliford,  in  the  Clin. 
Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  32,  in  which  a  man  was  struck  by  lightning  while  in  a  field  and  fully 
dressed.  His  clothes  were  completely  stripped  off  him,  so  that  he  was  left  stark  naked, 
except  that  a  part  of  the  left  arm  of  his  flannel  waistcoat  remained  on  his  arm.  Yet  his 
boots  and  stockings,  though  torn,  were  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  fragments  of  his  other 
gai-ments  remained.     The  man  was  burnt  and  otherwise  injured,  but  recovered. 

^    Works,  by  Palmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  114. 
^  Astley-Cooper  Prize-Essay,  p.  96. 

*  This  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  persons  killed  by  lightning  have  sometimes  been 
described  as  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  having  been  frozen. 
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wood,  being  quite  stiff  and  inflexible.'  The  same  author  (p.  138)  makes  death  by 
electricity  the  only  exception  to  the  rvile  that  in  cases  of  immediately  sudden  death 
the  blood  coagulates  '  with  moderate  firmness  and  in  the  ordinary  mode.'  To  the 
same  effect  is  a  case  reported  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  177, 
where  a  man  was  struck  dead  while  in  bed.  A  doctor  was  sent  for,  who,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  patient's  wife,  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm.  The  blood  was  so  fluid  that  it 
continued  to  ooze  out  till  the  man  was  put  in  his  coffin.  M.  Boudin,  however,  says 
that  the  blood  is  sometimes  found  coagulated  ;  and  Sir  C.  Scudamore's  experiments 
prove  the  same  fact  in  animals  killed  by  electricity.^  The  heart  is  usually,  as  it  seems, 
flaccid  and  empty.  The  condition  of  the  lungs  seems  very  uncertain.  Putrefaction 
may  be  sometimes  hastened,  but  is  more  often  retarded. 

Death  is  caused  in  immediately  fatal  cases  by  the  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  and  perhaps  in  some  I'are  instances  by  asphyxia ;  and  it  appears  impossible 
to  express  the  indications  for  surgical  treatment  in  these  cases  more  clearly  and 
succinctly  than  they  are  thus  given  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  :  '  Expose  the  body  to  a  mode- 
rate warmth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  to  which  it  is  always  liable 
when  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspended  or  impaired,  and  inflate  the  lungs 
so  as  to  imitate  natural  respiration  as  nearly  as  possible.'  ^  It  may  be  added  that 
these  attempts  to  restore  animation  should  not  be  too  soon  given  up,  since  stories 
are  on  i-ecord  of  the  return  of  animation  after  its  apparently  complete  suspension 
during  more  than  an  hour.  Cold  affusion,  stimulating  enemata,  and  stimulalits 
administered  by  the  mouth,  will  be  ap})ropriate  adjuvants  to  this  treatment,  es])ecially 
in  the  less  sevei-e  cases.  The  prognosis  is  generally  favourable,  as  far  as  the  recovery 
of  life  goes,  in  cases  not  instantly  fatal ;  and  even  when  some  of  the  special  senses 
are  temporarily  abolished,  their  restoration  is  not  hopeless. 

Timothy  Holmes. 

'  Taylor's  Med  Juris.,  art.  ^  Liglituing.'  ^  q^j  ^^y.  p.  104. 
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FRACTURE  may  be  defined  to  be  a  sudden,  and  usually  violent,  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  a  bone. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  fractures  are  of  two  kinds  :  predisposing  and  immediate. 
The  predisposing  causes  are  age  and  sex,  certain  special  liabilities  of  diiferent  bones, 
together  with  some  morbid  conditions. 

The  influence  of  age  is  intimately  connected  with  the  liability  to  exposure,  and 
with  the  degree  of  ossification  at  difierent  periods  of  life.  The  fullest  researches  on 
this  subject  are  those  of  Malgaigne,^  who  has  found  that  fractures  are  common  be- 
tween the  age  of  two  and  four,  when,  owing  to  the  unsteady  gait,  frequent  falls  act 
upon  bones  which  are  still  weakly ;  less  common  between  four  and  six.  The  fre- 
quency of  fractures  goes  on  increasing  between  six  and  fifteen,  when  it  is  increased 
threefold,  another  increase  taking  place  about  twenty-five,  between  which  age  and 
sixty  the  increase  is  gradual  but  sustained.  Other  instances  of  the  influence  of  age 
are  seen  in  the  occurrence  of  greenstick  fracture  and  separation  of  epiphyses  in  early 
life,  and  in  the  fracture  of  the  changing  neck  of  the  femur  in  the  aged. 

As  might  be  expected,  men  are  much  more  liable  to  fractnres  than  women,  except 
in  early  infancy  and  in  extreme  old  age.  Women  again  who  are  past  middle  life 
seem  to  be  much  more  liable  to  fracture  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and 
to  intracapsular  fractui'e  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  There  are  also  wide  difierences  in 
the  liabilities  of  difierent  bones,  depending  on  their  form,  position,  functions,  and 
structure ;  the  long  bones  suffering  most,  especially  those  which  are  most  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  falls.  ^ 

The  morbid  conditions  of  bone  which  predispose  to  fracture  are  either  confined  to 
the  bone  itself,  or  are  signs  of  a  general  cachexia.  Of  the  former  kind  are  atrophy, 
caries,  necrosis,  new  growths  connected  with  the  bone  and  the  spreading  of  an  ulcer 
from  the  soft  tissues.^  Of  these  ati-ophy  may  be  of  two  kinds,  the  simple,  uncompli- 
cated atrophy  from  disease,  as  in  the  edentulous  jaw  of  the  aged,  or  in  the  femur  and 
tibia  of  a  knee-joint  anchylosed  at  a  useless  angle.  ^  The  second  form  of  atrophy  of 
bone,  very  different  becaiTse  complicated  with  other  diseases,  e.g.  carcinoma,  true 
mollifies,  &c.,  is,  together  with  its  tendency  to  produce  fractures,  alluded  to  below. 
Necrosis,  especially  when  extensive  and  occurring  in  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity, 
may  certainly  predispose  to  fracture  (fig.  29).     Under  these  circumstances  fracture 

'  The  statements  in  the  first  person  are  by  the  present  author. 

^  '  Etudes  Statistiques  sm'  les  Fractures  et  les  Luxations,'  Ann,  cP Hygiene  Puhlique,  t.  xxii. 

^  Season  of  year  is  often  said  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  causation  of  fracture.  A 
hard  winter,  owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  falls,  may  he  a  predisposing  cause  of  fractures, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  aged. 

■*  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  234.  In  this  case  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  followed  upon  necrosis  of  these  hones,  this  being  due  to  a  chronic  ulcer  of  fifty  years' 
standing,  which  ultimately  became  epitheliomatous. 

^  Mr.  Holmes  {Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  244)  refers  to  two  cases  of 
fracture  predisposed  to  by  the  atrophy  of  disuse,  the  one  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  as  this 
hone  was  being  gently  straightened  in  a  child  the  subject  of  hip-disease,  the  other  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  in  an  attempt  to  rupture  the  adhesions  of  an  anchylosed  shoulder.  I 
Ifflow  of  a  case  of  a  hoy  where  the  loAver  limbs  had  become  contracted  after  rheumatic  fever, 
and  where  both  femora  gave  way  just  above  the  condyles ;  in  the  one  case  the  fracture  took 
place  as  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  straighten  one  knee,  the  patient  dj-ing  when  under 
the  anaesthetic ;  in  the  other  the  femur  gave  way  as  the  body  was  being  placed  in  a  shell 
previous  to  removal  from  the  ward. 

Vol.  I.  D  D 
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has  often  been  noted,  when  the  bone  has  been  much  weakened  by  the  operations 
needful  for  the  removal  of  sequestra,  and  when  the  patient  has  accidentally  fallen 


Fig.   29. — Fracture  of  Femur  from  Necrosis,  without 
suppuration. 

The  patient,  set.  20,  was  ad- 
mitted into    St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  Mr. 
Morrant  Baker,  having  suf- 
fered for  about  10  weeliS 
from  deep-seated  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  left  thigli. 
About   6   weeks    later     a 
fracture  of  the  left  femur 
occurred     in      its    middle 
third,   while    the    patient 
was  walking.     On  account 
of  the  great  pain  and  swel- 
ling, and  from  the  absence 
of  any  redness,  oedema,  &c. 
the  case  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  spontaneous  frac- 
ture  of    the    femur    from 
malignant     disease,      and 
amputation  at  the  liip-joint 
wassuccessfully  performed. 
Necrosis  has  taken  place  of 
nearly  all  the  shaft,  save 
at  its  upper  and  posterior 
aspect  (this  perhaps  being 
explained  by  the  presence 
of  a  large  nutrient  artery). 
Tlie  fragments  were   par- 
tially covered  by  a  kiod  of 
false  joint,  the  end  of  one 
also  playing  into  a  depres- 
sion  in   the    other.      The 
necrosed  bone  is  very  im- 
perfectly   separated    from 
its    connection    with    the 
living,  a  condition  of  com- 
plete necrosis  being  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  ostitis, 
hypertrophy,  and  sclerosis. 
Mr.    Morrant   Baker    (loc. 
infr.  cit.)  points  out  how 
this  specimen    of  necrosis 
differs  from  those  due  to  subperiosteal  effusion.     It 
probably  originated  in  a  chronic  ostitis,  the  blood- 
supply  of  the  shaft  being  gradually  cut  off  by  the 
deposit  of  new  layers  of  bone,  a  condition  very  likely 
to  ensue  when  the  blood  vessels  of  the   shaft  are 
themselves  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  products 
of  inflammation.     The  feet  that  the  dead  bone  re- 
tained its  connection  with   the   living,  and   thus 
caused  no  irritation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  will 
account  for  the  absence  of  suppuration.     (Hunt. 
Mus.  661a.     '  Med.-Ohir.  Trans.'  Ix.  187.) 
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Fig.  30. — Longitudinal  section,  cut 
with  a  knife,  of  a  Femur  affected 
with  Mollities  Ossium.  The 
case  will  be  found  reported  in 
the  '  Trans.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  of 
Edinburgh,'  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 


A  lady,  ?et.  35,  was  noticed,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1816,  to  walk 
with  an  altered  gait,  in  a  rolling 
or  stooping  manner.  This  con- 
tinued till  1819,  when  pain  was 
felt  in  the  right  hip.  In  1820 
this  pain  became  excruciating, 
and  in  the  following  year  she 
became  bed-ridden.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  right  thigh  be- 
came bent,  and  a  month  later 
the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
The  patient  died  gradually 


left 
five  years  and  a  half  from  the  first  symptom.  Towards  the  close  of  her  life  the  painful  sen- 
sations in  the  bone  were  '  as  if  a  string  were  tied  tightly  round '  at  a  spot  where  the  fracture 
had  occurred.  Profuse  foetid  perspirations  were  present,  and  the  urine  was  thick  and  turbid. 
The  whole  of  the  osseous  substance  has  been  removed  from  the  shaft,  the  walls  of  which  have 
been  replaced  by  periosteum  increased  to  nearly  a,  line  in  thickness,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
Soft  reddish  substance  tills  up  the  cavity  of  the  bone,  When  recent,  this  presented  at  one 
place  the  appearance  of  '  pure  coagulated  blood,'  at  another  that  of  a  '  very  engorged  liver,' 
and  at  a  third  that  of  '  a  compact  fleshy  substance.'  About  5  inches  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter a  fracture  of  the  shaft  has  reunited  by  a  thin  layer  of  firm  pink  substance,  and  the 
periosteum  is  here  contracted  around  the  fractured  part,  so  that  it  is  much  reduced  in  size. 
(Hunt.  Mus.  401,  739,  740.) 
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during  convalescence.^  Under  the  heads  of  new  growths  predisposing  to  fracture 
come  carcinomata  and  sarcomata,  and  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  make  mention  of 
hydatids,  which,  occasionally,  from  the  excavations  which  they  produce  in  bones, 
predispose  to  their  fracture  from  slight  causes."^  With  reference  to  carcinomata  it  is 
notewoi'tby  that,  at  first,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  they  very  rarely  form  con- 
siderable tumours.  Sir  J.  Paget  [Surg.  Path.  p.  628)  points  out  that  cancer  of  bone 
may  predispose  to  fracture  in  two  ways,  [a)  by  direct  invasion  of  the  bone,  either  as 
an  infiltration  ^  through  the  bone  structure,  or  as  localised  distinct  masses,  (b)  by  the 
wasting  and  degenerative  atrophy  which  the  bones  undei-go  in  the  progress  of  cancer. 
The  general  predisposing  affections  are  scurvy,  cancer,  syphilis,  scrofula,  rickets, 
mollities  ossium,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  perhaps  infantile  paralysis  in  its 
severest  forms,  and  locomotor  ataxia. 

The  prevalence  of  severe  scurvy  in  past  times  was  believed  to  be  a  common 
cause  of  fracture,  the  bones  becoming  softer  and  fragile,  and  remaining  so  for  some 
time  after  the  attack.  A  case  in  which  both  bones  of  the  leg  were  fractured,  with- 
out any  fall,  while  the  patient,  set.  35,  a  sailor  for  17  years,  and  previously  the  subject 
of  scurvy,  was  quietly  walking  in  the  street,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  IJre.  ^ 

The  influence  of  cancer  upon  the  bones,  considered  generally  and  apart  from  the 
effect  of  any  localised  deposit,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Gout  has  been  mentioned,  but  not  proved,  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  :  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  instances  recorded  were  in  the  aged,  where  other  influences 
would  be  present. 

Undoubted  cases  of  tertiary  syphilis  predisposing  to  fracture  have  been  recorded. 
In  most  of  these  the  site  of  fracture  has  corresponded  to  a  node,  as  in  a  case  of  Sir 
P.  Brodie's,^  where  the  clavicle  gave  way  at  the  site  of  one  of  these  localised  syphilitic 
lesions.  Lancereaux  ^  considers  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  syphilis  predisposes 
to  fracture,  denying  that  there  is  any  syphilitic  softening  of  the  bones,  as  believed  by 
older  writers.  Dr.  Elliott  "^  records  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus,  which  appa- 
rently took  place  gi-adually  and  spontaneously  in  a  patient  who  was  suffering  severely 
from  syphilis.  The  patient  dying  soon  after,  the  fracture  was  found  to  be  transverse, 
just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  partially  united  by  fibrous  tissue.  ISTo 
signs  of  necrosis  had  existed  during  life,  but  on  examination  of  the  specimen,  death 
of  the  bone  was  found  to  have  occurred  centrally,  with  interstitial  absorption,  while 
new  bone  had  been  deposited  externally.  While  in  the  present  day  spontaneous 
fracture  of  a  long  bone  from  penetrating  syphilitic  ulcei'ation  is  extremely  rare,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  in  past  times  it  may  have  been  more  common  in  patients  broken 
down  by  debauchery,  or  hardship,  and  subjected  to  a  course  of  mercury  alike  com- 
pulsory and  excessive. 

Much  more  doubtful  is  the  influence  of  struma  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fracture. 

^  A  case  of  necrosis  of  the  femur  with  spontaneous  fracture  will  be  found  in  the  Path.  Sue. 
Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  290,  and  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  au  interesting  paper  by  Mr. 
Morrant  Baker  on  necrosis  without  suppuration  leading  to  fracture  of  the  femur,  and  simu- 
lating malignant  disease  (fig.  i!9).  In  the  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.  1847,  ii.  p.  251,  is  re- 
corded a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur  from  necrosis,  in  which  fatal  haemorrhage  ensued  from 
a  sequestrum  causing  ulceration  into  the  femoral  artery.  Two  other  cases,  of  the  femur  and 
tibia  in  children,  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holmes,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  244. 

■^  Nekton,  Path.  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  152. 

'  Mr.  Hulke  records  {Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1876,  vol.  i.  p.  115)  a  case  of  spontaneous 
fracture  of  the  cerAacal  spine  in  a  patient  with  mammary  scirrhus.  In  this  case,  '  although 
to  the  unaided  eye  the  appearances  were  those  of  a  simple  fatty  atrophy,  the  microscope 
brought  out  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  degenerating  cancer-tissue,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  there  the  process  consisted  primarily  and  essentially  in  the  infiltration  and  rare- 
faction of  the  bone  by  cancerous  growth,  which  itself  subsequently  atrophied.' — Of.  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans,  xvii.  p.  51,  and  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vols.  x.  235  and  xi.  219  for  cases  of  sponta- 
neous fracture  in  cancerous  patients.  *  Lancet,  1861,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

*  Med.  Gaz.  Mr.  Hutchinson  {Lond.  Hasp.  Pepts.  vol.  iii.  p.  381)  records  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  humerus  arising  spontaneously,  and  complicated  with  so  much  irregular  out- 
growth as  to  simulate  carcinoma. 

^  '  Treatise  on  Syphilis '  {Syd.  Soc.  Trans.),  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  April  17,  1869. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  it  reallj^  is  so  except  in  the  n?ost  indirect  way.  Strumous 
mischief  in  long  bones  is  usually  limited  to  inflammation  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of 
the  ends,  or  to  ulceration  of  the  articular  sui'faces,  implication  of  the  shaft  being 
much  more  rare.  Whei'e  the  strumous  taint  is  well  marked,  it  may  predispose  to 
fracture  by  favouring  an  obstinately  creeping  caries,  by  preventing  repair  around 
extensive  necrosis,  or  by  producing  atrophy  in  bones  disused  from  joint  disease. 

But  the  diseases  which  especially  predispose  to  fracture  ai-e  rickets  and  mollities 
ossium.  The  predisposing  influence  of  rickets  is  a  twofold  one — indirectly,  from  the 
proneness  of  weakly  rickety  children  to  fa]],  and,  directly,  from  the  softness  of  the 
bones.  These  fractures  are  very  often  incomplete  or  '  greenstick  '  fractures,  and  even 
where  the  laone  is  completely  broken,  no  displacement  need  be  present,  as  the  thick- 
ened periosteum  often  remains  untorn.  Satisfactory  union  is  almost  invaiiable.  In 
true  mollities  ossium  fractures,  properly  so  called,  are  not  so  common  as  bindings  of 
bones  softened  slowly,  and  throughoiit  their  whole  extent.  But  where  the  morbid 
change  is  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  a  distinct  shell  of  compact  tissue  is 
left,  true  fractures  (fig.  30)  may  occur.  Thus  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Ormerod's,  fractures 
of  seven  distinct  bones  existed  at  one  time.  In  this  instance  union  took  place 
readily,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  this  result  is  not  so  certain  as  in  rickets. ^ 

On  the  subject  of  general  paralysis  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fractui-e,  a  paper  by 
M.  Biante  ^  may  be  consulted.  The  condition  of  the  bones  in  the  subjects  of  this 
disease  is  here  described,  viz.  alterations  in  the  medullary,  spongy,  and  compact 
tissues,  consisting  of  a  proliferation  of  adipose  tissue,  of  fat  globules  running  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  bone,  thinning  of  the  compact  tissue,  and  absence  of  power  of 
repair.  As  a  result  of  analysis,  it  has  been  found  '^  that  in  the  ribs  of  patients  sufl^er- 
ing  from  general  paralysis,  the  ratio  of  organic  constituents  to  eai-thy  matter  is  mvich 
greater,  while  the  ratio  of  lime  to  phosphoric  acid  is  distinctly  less  tha.n  in  those  of 
healthy  adults.  Dr.  Sankey  *  considers  that  while  in  health  many  fractures  are 
prevented  by  reflex  nervous  action  (not  only  as  in  putting  out  the  hand,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  intercostals,  e.g.  in  prize-fighting,  &c.),  in  general  paralysis,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  so-called  nerve  current  is  sluggish,  the  reflex  actions  consequently  too  slow, 
and  that  thus  impressions  from  without  being  sluggishly  received,  the  intercostals 
do  not  act  quickly  enough  to  protect  the  ribs  from  injury.  Fractures,  therefore,  in 
this  disease  are  due  not  to  exceptional  violence,  but  to  an  exceptional  condition  of 
the  patient.^ 

I  have  seen  two  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  in  the  one  case  of  the  femur,  in  the 
other  of  the  tibia,  occurring  in  adults  the  subjects  of  infantile  paralysis  in  a  marked 
degree.  In  the  latter  case  the  fracture  had  occurred,  after  a  false  step  and  a  slight 
fall,  in  the  upper  not  in  the  lower  third,  as  usually  happens  in  this  kind  of  injury. 
The  leg,  being  useless  on  account  of  its  shortening  and  atrophy,  was  amputated,  and 
the  light  porous  and  fragile  state  of  the  tibia,  with  its  cortex  much  wasted  and  the 
medullary  canal  and  cancellous  tissue  expanded  and  loaded  with  fat,  appeared  quite 
suflicient  to  predispose  to  the  fracture  and  to  interfere  with  union.  More  cases, 
however,  require  to  be  examined  before  infantile  paralysis  can  be  considered  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  fracture.  With  regard  to  this  point  Prof.  Humphry  ^  has  shown 
that  the  soft  parts  (especially  the  muscles)  and  the  bones  exercise  a  reciprocal  influ- 
ence upon  each  other's  growth,  and  that  the  thinness  or  deficiency  of  lateral  growth 
in  paralysis  is  a  more  marked  and  constant  feature  than  deficiency  of  length,  which 
is  very  irregular ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  subjects  of 

^  Oloquet,  Uict.  de  Med.  vol.  xiii.  p.  407  ;  Guersaut,  Clin  des  Hop.  des  Enfans,  6"  aun. 
p.  28;  Virchow,  Archiv.  vol.  v.  p.  46-3;  Mr.  Curling,  Tkf erf.- C%iV.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  ;  Mr. 
Solly,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvii.  ;  Dr.  Ormerod,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Sept.  10,  1859. 

2  Ann.  Med.-Psych.  Nov.  1876,  and  Lond.  Med.  Rec.  1877,  p.  60. 

^  '  Fractured  Ribs  in  Insane  Patients,'  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  J.  0.  Brown,  Liv. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Hep.  vol.  iv.  p.  85. 

"  Journ.  of  Ment.  Science,  1870,  p.  L35. 

'  Dr.  Deas,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1877,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Path.  Son.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  329  ; 
Dr.  Ormerod,  St.  Bartholomeiv's  Hosp.  Bepts.  vol.  vi.  p.  65 ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle,  St.  George's 
Hosp.  Bepts.  vol.  vi.  p.  265.  «  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vols.  xHv.  and  xlv. 
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severe  infantile  paralysis  are  usually,  from  their  crippled  condition,  preserved  from 
the  accidents  of  an  active  life.  ^ 

Another  example  of  the  influence  of  a  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system  over 
the  nutrition  of  the  bones  is  seen  in  the  spontaneous  fractures  which  occur  in  the 


Fig.  31. — Spontaneous  Fracture  of  left 
Radius  and  Ulna  from  a  woman  get. 
67,  a  patient  of  Prof.  Charcot  in  La 
Salpetriere  for  ten  years.  The  bones 
of  both  forearms  had  given  way,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  while  tbe 
patient  was  changing  her  position  in 
bed.  Both  scapula;  and  the  left 
clavicle  were  also  found  to  be  frac- 
tured. The  cord  showed  charac- 
teristic sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns.  (This  fig.  is  taken,  with 
the  permission  of  Mr.  Flutchinson, 
from  PL  ix.  vol.  ii.  of  Prof.  Char- 
cot's 'Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,'  Syd.  Soc.  Trans. 
1881.) 


subjects  of  locomotor  ataxia  (fig.  31).  For  a 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  altered  nutri- 
tion which  brings  about  spontaneous  fracture, 
and  marked  and  rapid  alterations  in  the  ends 
of  the  bones,  the  reader  should  consult  Prof. 
Charcot's  writings.'^ 

I  am  well  aware  that  Pi-of.  Charcot's  cases 
of  spontaneous  fracture  in  locomotor  ataxia 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  accepted  by  English 
pathologists.  While  admitting  that  they  need 
confirmation  in  this  country,  I  think  that  it 
is  due  to  Prof.  Charcot  that  we  should  re- 
member that  he  has  especial  opportunities  for 
seeing  such  cases.  I  believe  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  it  is  rare  for  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia  to  die  in  our  hospitals  ;  they 
come  in  for  a  while,  and  after  temporary  relief 
pass  out  again,  and  veiy  often  die  of  some 
intercurrent  affection.  Prof.  Charcot,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  has  a  very  wide  field  of 
observation  at  La  Salpetriere,  but  is  able  in 
this  institution,  which  combines  an  asylum 
and  hospital,  to  keep  cases  under  observation 
from  first  to  last. 

The  immediate  causes  of  fracture  are  of 
two  kinds  :  external  force,  and  muscular  con- 
traction. The  former  of  these  is  also  exerted 
in  two  ways  :  directly,  when  the  fracture 
occurs  at  the  part  immediately  subjected  to 
violence;  and  indirectly,  when  the  force 
applied  at  one  or  more  points  causes  a  frac- 
ture elsewhere.  Indirect  force  is  probably 
the  most  frequent  cause,  pure  muscular  con- 
traction the  rarest.  But  in  by  far  the  majority 
of  cases  the  latter  co-operates  with  the  moi'e 
palpable  cause,  by  directly  increasing  the 
strain  upon  the  bones,  and,  still  more,  by 
fixing  them. 

The  two  most  prolific  causes  of  fracture 
are  falls  and  blows.  Although,  as  a  rule, 
falls  produce  indirect  fractures,  and  blows 
direct,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  uniform  in 
their  results.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more 
apparently  capricious  than  the  effects  of  falls. 
Thus,  a  fall  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  frac- 
ture either  the  os  calcis,  the  tibia  in  any  part 
of  its  length,  the  patella,  the  femur,  the  pelvis, 

1  For  remarks  on  tbe  arrest  of  development  of  tbe  bones,  see  Volkmaun  :  '  Ueber 
Kinderlahmung  und  par^dytische  Contractureu,'  in  Sammlunc/  Klin.  Vortrdc/e,  No.  1. 
Leipzig,  1870,  and  Pitha  and  Billroth "s  Handb.  d.  cdlcjem  u.  spec.  Chir.  Bd.  ii.  Abth,  ii  s 
352. 

2  I 


Sur  quelques  Arthropathies  qui  paraissent  dependre  d'une  lesion  du  cerveau  ou  de  la 
moelle    epiniere,'  Arch,   de  Phys.  t.   i.  p.  161;  t.  ii.  p.  121;  t.   iii.   p.  306.      -'Dis.  of  the 
Nervous  System,'  Syd.  Soc.    Trans.  Ser.  ii.  p.  305. 
Science.  July,  1873. 


p.  ny  ;  t.  m.  p. 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med. 
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or  even  the  cranium.  The  causes  of  such  differences,  as  well  as  of  the  varieties  in 
the  form  of  fracture,  are  more  or  less  traceable  to  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  fall, 
the  position  of  the  individual  and  of  the  limb,  perhaps  to  the  different  strength  of  the 
bones  in  different  persons,  but  especially  to  the  precise  muscular  action  called  into  play.  • 

Neither  is  there  greater  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  operation  of  these  causes. 
Commonly  it  is  either  compression  or  forced  flexion.  But  in  the  production  of 
certain  fractures  torsion  has  a  large  share,  as  in  fracture  of  the  fibula  after  twists  of 
the  foot  and  ankle,  and  in  fractures  of  diseased  bones  during  such  slight  effoT'ts  as 
turning  in  bed.  Traction  assists  the  other  causes  in  such  cases  as  fracture  of  the 
patella  and  separation  of  epiphyses. 

That  the  violent  action  of  certain  muscles  is  suificient  to  fracture  bones,  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  and  os  calcis.-  Whether  long  bones  can  be  frac- 
tured at  all  by  muscular  action  alone,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  are  healthy  at  the 
time  of  fracture,  has  been  much  disputed.  To  both  questions  an  afiirmative  answer 
may  be  given.  Undoubted  cases  are  on  record  of  fractures  of  the  humerus,  clavicle, 
femur,  and  tibia  during  powerful  muscular  action.  The  humerus  gives  the  most 
instances,  e.g.  where  the  arm  has  been  suddenly  flung  out  in  throwing,  or  in  striking 
at  an  object  which  has  been  missed.^ 

Intra-uterine  fractures  originate  in  different  ways.  Fractures  proper,  due  to 
external  violence,  abnormal  muscular  contraction,  not  so  much  of  the  uterus  as  of 
the  foetal  muscles,  and  akin  to  those  contractions  which  produce  congenital  distor- 
tions, or  to  force  used  during  delivery  and  resulting  in  fracture  of  the  skull  by 
pressure  with  the  forceps,  or  of  the  femur  or  tibia  by  violent  traction  (fig.  32),  all 


Fig.  32. — A  Femur  which  was  fractured 
during  delivery,  and  repaired  during  the 
subsequent  life  of  the  child,  a  period  of 
about  six  months.  The  presentation  was 
a  breech,  and  in  hooking  down  the  right 
leg  the  medical  attendant  heard  a  snap. 
The  fracture  had  occurred  below  the  lesser 
trochanter.  At  the  lower  part  is  a  piece  of 
the  original  shaft,  which,  stripped  of  its 
periosteum,  has  ceased  to  grow,  while  new 
bone  has  formed  around  it.  This  fragment, 
the  whole  of  which  would  probably  have 
been  quietly  absorbed  at  this  very  early 
age,  presents  an  instance  of  necro-biosis  of 
the  original  shaft.    (Hunt.  Mus.  437a,  773.J 


these  may  occur  in  the  bones  of  a  heathy  foetus.  Where  the  fractures  are  numerous, 
the  existence  of  intra-uterine  or  congenital  rickets  must  be  borne  in  mind.  See  the 
references  given  in  the  first  two  papers  quoted  below. "*  If  compound,  the  fragments 
may  wound  the  uterus,  and  cause  abortion. 

^  For  the  influence  of  the  muscular  adjustment  in  falls,  see  Mr.  Hilton's  Hest  and  Pain, 
3rd  ed.  p.  490. 

^  In  the  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.  1871,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  from  muscular  action  is  reported.  It  was  produced  in  a 
very  muscular  subject  by  his  turning  sharply  while  running  a  race.  See  also  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.  1872,  vol.  ii.,  p.  513,  for  a  very  similar  case  occurring  m  a  young  man,  set.  18,  while 
running  over  uneven  ground. 

2  Benedikt  {Wien  Med.  Woch.  1858.  No.  12)  reports  two  cases.  See  also  Cooper's  Surg. 
Diet.  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  683  ;  Hamilton  {Fract.  and  Dist.  5th  ed.)  p.  30.  Mr.  H.  Smith  {Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.  1857,  ii.  85)  records  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  from  muscular  action 
(throwing  a  stone)  occurring  in  a  patient  in  perfect  health.  Prof.  Humphry  {The  Human 
Slieleton,  p.  8)  mentions  a  case  where  the  femur  of  a  strong  man  was  broken  in  the  centre  by 
the  severe  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  ushered  in  an  attack  of  cholera.  M. 
Delens  has  drawn  attention  {Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.  March,  1875)  to  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  from  muscular  contraction.  In  the  above  cases  the  patients  were  entirely  healthy  ; 
in  other  instances  which  have  been  reported,  pains  probably  of  a  specific  nature,  or  akin  to 
the  '  lightning '  pains  of  locomotor  ataxia,  have  preceded  the  fracture  (Ann.  Med.  Chir.  des 
Hop.  de  Paris,  1819,  p.  494;  Gurit,  Handh.  der  Lehre  von  den  Knoc/ienbriichen,  Th.  i. 
s.  147),  or  ribs  broken  by  muscular  action  during  coughing,  have  probably  undergone 
atrophic  thinning.     Malgaigne  {Traite  des  Fract.  p.  429). 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  Brodhurst,  Med.- Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii.  and  in  the  essay  on  the  Stjegical 
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Varieties.- — Fractures  are  divided  primarily  into  simple  and  compound;  the 
essential  character  of  the  latter  being  the  co-existence  of  a  wound  in  the  skin,  with 
which  the  fracture  communicates.  This  distinction  is  important ;  the  two  great 
classes  of  fractures  differing  fi'om  one  another  in  the  nature  of  their  repair,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  their  results  and  dangers,  and  the  duration  of  their  treatment.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  wound  may  be  produced  at  the  time  of  the  accident : 
from  without,  by  the  same  direct  force  which  fractures  the  bone ;  or  from  within,  by 
the  end  of  one  or  both  fragments  being  thrust  through  the  soft  parts,  whether  by 
the  continuance  of  the  original  force,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  latter  mode 
is  the  more  fi-equent  of  the  two ;  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  that  compound 
fractures  are  more  common  in  the  leg  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
difference  between  the  two  modes  of  production  is  essential,  and  must  in  all  cases  be 
noted.  For  while  the  former  implies  greater  or  less  contusion,  almost  necessarily 
followed  by  inflammation,  often  by  excessive  suppuration  and  sloughing ;  the  latter 
may  be  attended  by  so  little  injury,  as  to  admit  of  primary  union  of  the  wound,  and 
conversion  of  the  fracture  from  compound  to  simple.  There  are  also  two  ways  in 
Avhich  a  fracture  may  become  compound  at  any  subsequent  period  :  ulceration  of  the 
skin  from  pressure  of  a  displaced  fragment,  which  most  commonly  occurs  in  very 
oblique  fractures  of  the  tibia  ;  and  sloughing  of  bruised  soft  parts. 

Besides  this  primary  division,  fractures  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  four 
heads  :  I.  Simple,  single  fractures.  II.  Multiple  fractures.  III.  Incomplete  frac- 
tures.    And  IV.  Fractures  with  complications. 

I.  Of  simple,  single  fractures  there  are  two  kinds — fracture  proper,  and  separa- 
tion of  epiphyses.  Of  fracture  proper  there  are  also  these  varieties  :  transverse, 
oblique,  longitudinal,  dentated  or  serrated,  and  a  combination  of  some  of  the  above, 
as  in  the  T-shaped  fracture. 

Transverse  fractures — i.e.  cases  where  the  line  of  fracture  is  simply  and  entirely  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone — are  not  common  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones. 
According  to  Malgaigne,  who  failed  in  his  attempts  to  produce  this  kind  of  fracture 
in  the  dead  body,  the  museums  of  Paris  do  not  contain  a  specimen.  Their  occa- 
sional occurrence  is,  however,  certain.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  tibia  from  direct  violence.  Two  specimens  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum,  I.  58^  and  40*^,  of  the  tibia  and  radius,  show  this  kind  of  fracture 
very  distinctly ;  both  were  caused  by  direct  violence.  Transverse  fractures  occur 
in  irregular  and  short  bones,  such  as  the  scapula,  lower  jaw,  patella,  and  vertebrae  ; 
and  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  long  bones,  as  the  olecranon  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  radius  ;  but  even  in  these  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  of  obliquity. 

The  great  bulk  of  fractures  of  the  extremities  are  oblique.  The  degrees  of  the 
obliquity  are  endless  ;  very  oblique  fractures  being  often  improperly  called  longi- 
tudinal. This  term  should  be  reserved  for  cases  where  the  line  of  fracture  is  parallel 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone ;  such  are  usually  due  to  gunshot  injury.  Though  very 
rare,  otherwise,  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  they  owe  their  production  to  a 
severe  injury,  and  that  the  fracture  may  be  overlooked  owing  to  the  presence  of 
little  or  no  displacement.  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  Morris  for  the 
following  account  of  a  specimen  of  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  femur,  photographs 
of  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society,  and  which  he  has  since  presented 
to  the  Museum  of  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  specimen,  the  photographs  of  which 
were  obtained  for  me  by  M,  Molliere  of  Lyons,  was  removed  from  a  man  set.  60,  who 
six  months  before  broke  his  thigh,  though  whether  from  direct  or  indirect  violence 
does  not  appear  in  the  description.  '  The  fracture  is  longitudinal,  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  femur,  curved  like  the  shaft,  and  dividing  the  shaft  into  two  lateral  halves. 
It  extends  from  the  level  of  the  trochanter  major  to  the  inferior  third  of  the  bone. 

Diseases  op  Ch"TLDhood.  Mr.  Holmes,  Surg.  Treat,  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  243 ;  Ewen, 
'  Intra-Uterme  Fracture  of  the  Clavicle,'  Med.  Times  and  Gnz.  1860.  p.  482.  The  probability 
that  the  bones  are,  in  soroe  of  these  cases,  preternaturallv  brittle,  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
fractures  which  are  occasionally  met  with,  113  having  been  recorded  in  one  case  (E.  Noble 
Smith,  The  Surgery  of  Deformities,  p.  14). 
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being  eleven  inches  long.  Consolidation  is  incomplete,  but  lias  occurred  in  two  con- 
siderable places  by  means  of  oblique  bars'  of  osteo-fibrous  material  extending  between 
and  uniting  the  still  separated  fragments.'  In  dentated  fractures  the  edges  are 
studded  with  irregularities,  interlocking  so  as  to  present  obstacles  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments,  or  to  their  reduction  when  displaced.  In  such  cases,  the 
only  perceptible  displacement  may  be  an  apparent  bending  of  the  bone. 

Separation  of  epiphyses  is  an  injury  of  great  importance.     It  occurs  most  fre 
quently  at  the  extremities  of  the  humerus,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and 
femur.  ^ 

Fig.  33. — Separation  of  Lower  Epiphysis 
of  Radius.  (The  preparation  is  in 
the  London  Hospital  Museum, 
and  is  fig-ured  h^^  Mr.  Hutcliin- 
son,  '  Lond.  Hosp.  Repts.'  vol.  i.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  com-tesy  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  for  permission  to  make 
use  of  this  and  fig.  34.) 


Fig.  34. — Arrested  growth  of  the  Radius  from 
injury  to  (probably  separation  of)  its 
Lower  Epiphysis.  The  growth  of  the  ulna 
has  continued,  this  hone  projecting  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  helow  the  radius. 
From  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  '  Lond. 
Hosp.  Repts.'  vol.  i.  In  another  case  ('  Lond. 
Hosp.  Repts.'  vol.  ii.  p.  352)  the  stjdoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna  was  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  advance  of  the  radius. 


a-- 


a,  shaft  of  radius  ;  6,  lower,  or  carpal,  epiphysis  of 
radius,  to  which  a  small  portion  of  bone, 
chipped  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft 
of  the  radius,  is  still  adhering  ;  c,  bones  of 
carpus,  imperfectly  macerated. 

Two  cases  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Smith  and  by  Mr.  Quain,  in  boys  aged  sixteen  and  seventeen.^ 

As  to  the  precise  line  taken  by  the  fracture,  it  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
it  passes  exactly  along  the  epiphysial  line,  or  whether  a  small  portion  of  the  shaft 
adheres  to  the  epiphysial  cartilage,  owing  to  the  separation  not  having  run  accu- 

1  Mr.  Holmes,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xiii.  187,  records  a  case  of  a  lad,  set.  18,  where,  after  an 
injury,  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  femur  and  tibia  for  certain,  and  probably  both  epiphyses 
of  the  fibula  also,  were  separated  from  their  diaphyses.  Where  there  has  been  intra-uterine 
disease  of  a  nature  akin  to  rickets,  a  new-born  child  may  show  separation  of  nearly  all  the 
epiphyses  of  the  long  bones. —  Cf.  Hamilton,  loc.  sup?:  cit.  p.  33. 

2  Brit.  Med.  Jourji.  1867,  Aug.  17  and  31.  Several  cases  of  separation  of  the  epiphyses 
will  be  found  recorded  by  Mr.  Holmes,  loc.  supr.  cit.  and  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xiii.  186,  also  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xiii.  182,  183,  264,  265  ;  Lond.  Hasp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  p.  88, 
vol.  ii.  347,  351 ;  Clin.  Surg.  Fasc.  xi.  pi.  xl. 
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rately  along  the  epiphysial  line  in  its  whole  course,  but  having  become  in  part  a 
fracture  of  the  very  lowest  portion  of  the  shaft  (fig.  33).  Mr.  Holmes  '  has  shown 
that  the  latter  is  the  correct  view  to  take  of  this  injury,  and  he  points  out  that  the 
impoi'tance  of  the  question  about  the  precise  position  of  the  line  of  fracture  is  this  : 
that  the  more  exactly  it  is  limited  to  the  epiphysial  cartilage,  the  more  risk  is  there, 
both  from  the  immediate  injury  and  from  the  subsequent  inflammation  in  the 
process  of  repair,  that  the  ossifying  tissue  in  the  epiphysis  will  be  permanently 
damaged,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  fracture  of  the  shaft  there  is,  the  more 
hope  will  there  be  that  the  epiphysial  structures  have  escaped. 

In  every  case  of  injury  of  the  epiphysis  the  patient  or  the  friends  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  diminished  growth  and  usefulness  which  are  so  prone  to  follow  on  these 
injuries  (fig.  34).  Mr.  Hutchinson  {loc.  hifra.  cit.)  gives  some  instances  of  this, 
such  as  shortening  of  the  forearm,  deformity  and  anchylo  is  of  the  wrist,  and  dwarf- 
ing of  the  hand  occuri-ing  after  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  radius  in 
childhood  (fig.  34).2 

The  following  are  the  main  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  such  an  injury  :  (a)  The 
age  of  the  patient,  usually  under  twenty,  and  generally  much  younger.  (/?)  The 
usually  modified,  less  clear  character  of  the  crepitus,  (y)  The  smooth,  almost 
rounded,  somewhat  convex  feel  of  the  projecting  fragment,  very  diffei-ent  from  the 
hard,  angular,  almost  sharp  feel  of  broken  bone.  (S)  The  position  of  the  displace- 
ment, i.e.  corresponding  to  an  epiphysis.  The  treatment  is  that  of  corresponding 
fractures,  but  there  is  a  great  liability  to  some  displacement  remaining  permanently. 

Where  the  surfaces  are  very  broad  and  the  violence  not  extreme,  they  are  usually 
not  completely  disengaged ;  no  great  difficulties  are  met  with  in  treatment,  and  the 
limb  is  afterwards  a  very  useful  one.  But  where  the  violence  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
complete  separation  of  the  fragments,  the  case  becomes  a  grave  one  ;  setting  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  fragments,  and  keeping  them  in  place,  are  found  to  be  impossible,  and  pro- 
fuse suppuration  follows  occasionally  with  necrosis,  leading  eventually  to  amputation.^ 

II.  Of  multiple  fi-actures  there  are  four  varieties :  1.  Two  or  more  fractures  of 
the  same  bone.  2.  Separate  fi-actures  of  different  bones.  3.  Splintered ;  and  4. 
Comminuted  fractures. 

1.  Double  fractures  in  the  shafts  of  bones  are  rare,  because  they  can  only  be 
produced  either  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  sepai-ate  forces,  or  (which  is 
virtually  the  same  thing)  by  the  action  of  a  single  force  over  a  lai-ge  surface.  For 
the  same  reason,  they  are  genei-ally  attended  with  great  damage  to  the  soft  parts, 
and  proportionate  danger.  But  in  the  articular  extremities  of  certain  bones,  as  the 
humerus  and  femur,  they  are  not  unfrequent,  owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  their 
condyles,  between  which  any  transmitted  force  is  divided. 

2,  Fractures  of  two  or  more  bones  are  naturally  separable  into  two  groups.  One 
of  these  includes  the  numerous  cases  of  fracture  of  contiguous  or  parallel  bones,  as 
the  ribs,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  or  forearm,  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones. 
The  other  group  comprises  fractures  of  two  or  more  bones  in  separate  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  Thus  a  fracture  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  may  coexist  with  one  of 
the  skull,  or  the  sternum  may  be  fractui'ed  with  the  cervical  spine  fi-om  a  violent 
bending  down  of  the  chin.  More  than  three  fractures  ai'e  rarely  found.  Produced 
by  great  and  extensive  violence,  they  are  attended  with  excessive  shock,  and  for  the 
most  part  with  internal  injuries. 

3  and  4.  Splintered  and  comminuted  fractures  differ  from  one  another  prin- 
cipally in  degree.  A  splinter  is  any  pointed  fragment,  not  involving  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bone,  except  in  the  case  of  a  flat  bone.  In  comminuted  fractures 
the  bone  or  bones  are  either  separated  into  innumerable  fragments,  or  they  are 

1  Surg.  Trent,  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  236. 
Mr.  Bryant,  Fract.  of  Surg.  vol.  ii.  p.  399,  fig.  487,  figures  a  case  where  shortening  to 
the  extent  of  five  inches  had  followed  upon  injury  to  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus. 

^  This  necrosis  may  he  due  either  to  suppurative  mischief  set  up  by  the  injury  in  the  epi- 
physial cartilage,  or,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  loc.  mpr.  cit.,\o  the  fact 
that  the  periosteum  is  very  often  in  these  ca.«es  extensively  stripped  from  the  diaphysis, 
remaining  as  a  kind  of  sleeve  or  cap  in  connection  with  the  epiphysis. 
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crushed,  and  as  it  were  compi-essed.  A  variety  of  comminuted — impacted  fracture 
— is  of  common  occurrence  in  certain  localities,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  and 
liumei'us,  and  in  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

III.  There  are  four  species  of  incomplete  fracture  :  1.  Fissures.  2.  Proper  in 
complete  fracture,  or  bending  of  bones.     3.  Separation  of  a  splinter.    4.  Perforations 

1.  Fissures  are  met  with  in  the  cranium,  the  ribs,  the  lower  jaw,  the  scapula,  and 
in  the  os  innominatum.  They  occur,  though  not  often,  in  the  shafts  of  long  bones, 
most  frequently  in  those  of  adults,  esp9cially  where  direct  injury  is  inflicted  upon 
bones  imperfectly  covered  by  soft  parts,  e.g.  the  tibia. 

Detection  of  such  fissures  is  obviously  of  great  importance.  If  no  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  the  movements  of  the  limb,  ostitis  with  superabundant  callus  is  sure 
to  supervene.  In  diagnosing  such  injuries,  severe  and  abiding  pain,  as  distinguished 
from  the  more  difiused,  less  fixed,  and  less  intense  pain  of  a  contusion,  is  one  of  the 
best  signs  to  rely  upon.* 

2.  Another  variety  of  incomplete  fracture  is  seen  in  the  bending,  or,  as  known 
by  its  best  name,  '  green-stick  '  fracture  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones,  which  is  by  no 
means  rare  in  childhood,  especially  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  It  has  been 
observed  in  all  the  long  bones,  but  most  frequently  in  the  forearm.  Next  in  order 
of  frequency  come  the  clavicle,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  The  usual  form  of  injury  is 
well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  copied  from  Holmes's  '  Surg.  Treat,  of 

Children's  Diseases '  (fig.    36,  p. 
Fig.  35.— Green-stick  Fracture  of  Clavicle.     (St.       234).  The  fibres  on  the  convexity 
George's  Hospital  Museum,  i.  75,  25a.)  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

on  the  concave  side  being  un- 
broken. There  is  no  displacement 
of  the  fragments,  which,  indeed, 
rarely  occurs,  and  the  periosteum 
usually  remains  untorn.  With 
few  exceptions,  a  bent  bone  re- 
covers its  shape  after  a  few  weeks, 
or  perhaps  months,  by  its  own  elasticity,  aided  by  compression.  The  chief  points  in 
the  diagnosis,  in  addition  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  history  of  injury,  are,  a 
deformity  of  the  limb  which  offers  considerable  resistance  to  its  immediate  and 
complete  removal,  a  painful  lump  at  the  site  of  injury,  and  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  to  move  the  limb.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
while  there  is  little  or  no  immediate  evidence  of  crepitus  or  shortening,  both  these 
may  be  very  clearly  recognised  a  few  days  later,  if,  owing  to  a  second  injury,  or  to 
splints  not  having  been  applied  from  the  first,  the  periosteum  (originally  only  torn 
in  part)  give  way  completely.  The  possibility  of  partial  fracture  in  the  adult  has 
been  called  in  question  by  many.  One  positive  observation  quoted  is  by  Malgaigne,^ 
the  patient  being  an  adult  and  robust  man.'  Fi'om  the  facility  with  which  these 
incomplete  fractures  may  be  produced  in  the  dead  subject  even  in  advanced  life,  by 
direct  or  by  indirect  violence,  Malgaigne  "  considers  either  that  they  are  often  over- 
looked, or  that  immediately  after  the  injury  they  become  complete.  Two  excellent 
engravings  of  this  condition  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Hamilton's  work  ;  '^  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  account  is  given. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  simple  bending,  if  of  any  duration,  occurs  in  the  human 
subject  without  fracture.  Bending  with  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of 
the  bone  to  its  original  form  can  be  easily  shown  in  young  animals,  but  dissections 
are  wanting  to  prove  its  existence  in  the  human  subject.  Simple  bending  without 
any  such  restoration  may  also  occur  in  young   subjects,  and  both   Malgaigne  and 

^  For  a  case  of  fissure  of  the  tibia  (of  unusual  iuterest  from  the  falseness  of  the  history 
given,  and  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis)  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Howse,  and  cured 
by  antiseptic  trephining,  see  Mr.  Davy's  Prize  Commentary,  Guys  Hosp.  Repfs.  1878.  For 
full  information  on  the  subject  of  fissures  of  hones,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  following  : 
Des  Frnctures  Incumplets  et  des  Fissures,  par  J.  A.  J.  Oampaignac,  1829 ;  Malgaigne,  l.s.c. 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  and  Hamilton,  l.s.c.  p.  86. 

2  L.S.C.  p.  44.  3  x.s.c.  p.  47.  *  p-jgg  04  and  26,  pp.  82  and  84,  3rd  ed. 
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Hamilton  appear  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  existence  in  cases  of  contiguous 
bones,  e.g.  the  fibula  may  be  bent  while  the  tibia  is  broken.  Discussion  has  arisen 
on  this  point,  especially  from  the  occurrence  of  cases  in  very  young  children,  where 
after  a  fall  a  distinct  shallow  pit  has  remained  for  some  time  on  the  surface  of 
the  skull.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Prof.  Hamilton  believes,  as  stated  above,  that  it 
it  qu.ite  possible  for  the  bones  in  young  subjects  to  be  bent  considerably,  and  yet  to 
recover  their  shape  without  fracture  ;  while,  on  the  other,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett 
believes  that  where  the  depression  is  well  marked,  some  of  the  bony  fibres  must  have 
given  way.  (See  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Head)  For  the  positive  settling  of 
this  point  dissections  are  still  needed.^ 

3.  The  separation  of  a  splinter,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  bone  intact,  is  a 
rare  accident.  It  is  usually  effected  by  a  sabre  or  ball ;  hence  it  is  necessarily 
compound.  The  cranium  and  prominent  points  of  bone  are  most  exposed  to  this 
peculiar  form  of  injury.  Parely,  indeed,  are  the  shafts  of  long  bones  so  fractured. 
Another  variety  of  incomplete  fracture,  '  sprain  fracture,'  has  been  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Callender.^  By  this  term  are  meant  cases,  not  uncommon,  of  severe  sprain 
where  some  ruptured  ligament  has  carried  with  it  a  shell  of  bone  into  which  its 
fibres  are  inserted.  'Their  troublesome  after- consequences  may  be  (1)  defoi-mity  and 
impaired  movement  of  a  joint,  (2)  the  production  of  a  semi-detached  body,  which 
may  become  entangled  between  joint-surfaces,  or  (3)  necrosis  of  a  bit  of  bone  within 
an  articulation.  They  merit  attention,  because  their  origin  is  in  hurts  apt  to  be 
considered  trivial,  because  the  damage  is  unfortunately  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and 
because  some  of  them  are  amongst  the  cases  which  get  later  on  into  the  hands  of 
bone-setters  and  joint-manipulators,  usually  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  patient.'  These 
sprain  fractures  occur  usually  about  the  ankle,  also  at  the  attachment  of  the  crucial 
ligaments  in  the  knee-joint.  They  require  prolonged  and  careful  rest,  and,  as  men- 
tioned above,  occasionally  these  detached  bits  of  bone  or  cartilage  form  loose  bodies 
in  a,  joint. 

4.  Perforations,  also,  are  necessarily  connected  with  an  external  wound.  All 
bones  are  liable  to  this  form  of  fracture,  which  is  attended  by  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  body  which  inflicts  the  injury  may  remain  in  the  bone,  the  perforation  being 
complete  or  incomplete. 

IV.  The  complications  of  fractures  will  be  described  later  on  (p.  424  et  seq.) 

Diagnostic  sytnptoTns. — The  symptoms  of  fracture  are  partly  inferential,  partly 
objective.  Amongst  the  former  are  the  evidences  of  injury  to  internal  viscera,  e.g. 
the  brain  in  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  latter  symptoms  are  of  two  kinds  :  certain, 
pathognomonic,  or  unequivocal ;  and  uncertain,  or  equivocal.  The  unequivocal 
signs  are  four  :  the  sharp  crack  heard  by  the  patient  at  the  moment  of  fi'acture, 
unnatural  mobility  in  the  limb,  unnatural  shape,  and  crepitus.  The  equivocal 
symptoms  are  three  :  pain,  swelling,  and  loss  of  power. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  disti-acted  by  the 
sudden  pain,  by  alarm,  and  by  surrounding  noise,  so  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the 
slight  crack  produced  by  the  snapping  of  the  bone.  It  is  generally,  however,  heard 
unmistakably  in  cases  of  fracture,  at  least  of  long  bones,  by  muscular  contraction ; 
or  when  the  accident  happens  in  a  quiet  place,  as  in  bed,  or  during  the  eflTorts  to 
reduce  a  dislocation.  It  is,  when  heard,  a  valuable  sign  :  the  only  thijig  with  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  confound  it  being  the  sudden  snap  of  a  tendon,  or  perhaps 
that  of  the  displacement  or  rupture  of  a  ligament  during  dislocation. 

Mobility  of  the  fragments  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  condition  both  of  deformity 
and  crepitus.  But  it  is  frequently  diagnostic  by  itself,  as  in  fracture  of  deep-seated 
bones,  or  when  there  is  separation  of  the  fragments.  The  most  readily  detected  and 
most  conclusive  test  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  is,  mobility  of  the  lower  fragment 
without  the  upper.  It  frequently  occurs,  however,  that  this  symptom  is  either 
absent,  or  not  sufficiently  decided  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.     In  many  fractures  of 

^  For  cases,  see  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's  Lectures  on  Surgical  Diagnosis,  p.  94 ;  Mr.  Bryant's 
Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  358,  fig.  414. 

^  ^S";;.  Bartholomeivs  Hosp.  Hepts.  vol.  vi.  p.  51. 
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short  and  flat  bones,  as  of  the  spine  or  pelvis,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The 
same  is  the  case  Avith  some  fractures  of  a  single  bone,  supported  by  a  neighbour, 
where  one  acts  as  a  splint  to  the  other ;  and  in  dentated  and  impacted  fractures. 
And  in  all  fractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  e.g.  neck  of  femur,  its  interpreta- 
tion is  interfered  with  by  two  causes — the  difficulty  of  holding  the  smaller  fragment, 
and  the  natural  mobility  of  the  joint.  Lastly,  it  is  a  test  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
applicable  to  the  ribs,  on  account  of  their  elasticity. 

Of  all  the  symptoms  of  fracture,  altered  shape  is  the  most  valuable,  because  it  is 
the  one  which  gives  the  greatest  amount  of  information.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pre- 
sent in  every  case,  being  often  prevented  by  the  shape  or  connections  of  the  bone 
broken ;  as  in  fracture  of  the  broad  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  or  ulna ;  of  one  of  two 
parallel  bones  :  of  the  sternum  ;  of  the  face  or  cranium. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  displacement,  having  reference,  1.  To  the  diameter  of 
the  bone,  transverse  or  lateral;  2.  To  its  length.,  overlapping  or  riding ;  3,  To  its 
axis,  angular  displacement;  4.  To  its  circumference,  rotation;  and  5.  To  the  conti- 
guity of  the  fragments,  direct  separation. 

Transverse  displacement  may  take  place  in  any  direction.  Its  amount  is  equally 
variable.  When  complete,  it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  shortening,  unless  this 
be  prevented  by  the  support  of  a  neighbouring  bone.  In  deeply  seated  fractures  it 
may  be  ascertained,  though  not  so  readily,  by  tracing  the  bone  with  the  fingers,  and 
by  noting  the  inci-ease  in  the  diameter  of  the  limb  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  Longitu- 
dinal displacement  is  present  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  oblique  fractures.  In 
all  cases  it  is  the  inferior  fragment  which  is  displaced.  In  most  cases,  there  is  more 
or  less  angular  displacement,  a  species  of  deformity  rarely  absent  from  the  fractures 
of  long  bones,  being  readily  produced  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  limb,  and  which, 
when  distinctly  marked,  is  in  itself  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Rotatory  displacement  is  also  effected  by  the  movement  of  the  lower  fragment.  It 
is  especially  characteristic  of  fractures  of  the  femur,  though  not  confined  to  them  ; 
and  is  recognised  by  comparing  the  positions  of  the  processes  of  the  broken  bone  with 
their  natui-al  relations.  Displacement  by  separation  takes  place  in  nearly  all  (trans- 
verse) fractures  of  the  patella,  olecranon,  and  os  calcis,  in  all  of  which  it  is  produced 
by  muscular  contraction.     It  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere. 

The  causes  of  these  various  kinds  of  displacement  are  four  :  the  continued  action 
of  the  violence  which  caused  the  fracture  ;  the  weight  of  the  limb,  or  of  the  body  ; 
subsequent  violence ;  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  and  influence  of  the  muscles. 
The  original  violence  is  the  sole  cause  of  impaction,  and  the  chief  agent  of  angular 
displacement.  Most  indirect  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  those  of  the 
upper  which  are  caused  by  falls  on  the  hand,  suffer  from  the  weight  of  the  body. 
This,  indeed,  it  is  which  renders  many  indirect  fractures  compound.  Angular  and 
rotatory  displacement  are  to  a  great  extent  caused  by  the  weight  of  the  limb.  It  is 
not  often  that  any  subsequent  violence  is  brmight  to  bear  on  the  position  of  the  frag- 
ments, except  through  the  impr-udence  of  those  who  carry  the  patient,  or  of  himself 
during  delirium.  The  most  powerful  and  most  unfailing  cause  of  displacement  is  con- 
stant muscular  action.  This  is  twofold  :  tonic  and  spasmodic  contraction.  Although 
muscular  contraction  has  a  large  share  in  the  production  of  all  the  forms  of  displace- 
ment, it  is  the  special  agent  of  shortening.  The  muscles  connected  with  the  lower 
fragment  are  answerable  for  this  result,  so  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is 
this  fragment  which  suffers  displacement,  and  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
upper ;  the  apparent  rising  of  the  latter  being  due  solely  to  the  displacement  of  the 
former.  But  in  fractures  near  to  the  upper  end  of  a  bone,  transverse  displacement 
may  be  effected  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper  fragment,  as  happens  in  fracture 
of  the  femur  immediately  below  the  trochanters,  and  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 
In  children  the  fi-agments  usually  undergo  less  displacement  than  in  adults  ;  partly 
because,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  their  bones,  their  fractures  are  more  irre  ■ 
gular ;  but  principally  because  the  periosteum  is  often  not  completely  torn  across, 
and  the  patients  are  much  less  exposed  to  the  after-causes  of  displacement. 

In  examining  for  displacement,   the  only  sources  of  fallacy  are  the  remains  of 
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some  former  injury,  which  must  be  learnt  by  inquiry,  and  the  presence  of  splinters 
or  of  effused  blood  ;  which  last  may  mask,  or  simulate,  a  bony  ridge.  The  sensation 
imparted  by  coagulated  blood  has  more  than  once  led  to  error  in  the  examination 
of  the  cranium  for  fracture ;  and  a  similar  condition  is  occasionally  met  with  over 
other  superficial  bones. 

Crepitus  may  be  recognised  in  most  cases  of  fracture,  and  is  a  symptom  which 
cannot  mislead.  In  splintered  and  comminuted  fractures,  and  when  the  fragments 
a,re  loose,  the  least  motion  or  pressure  suffices  to  determine  it.  Generally,  however, 
some  care  and  art  is  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  the  lower  fragment  being  moved 
while  the  upper  is  fixed  by  a  firm  grasp,  or  both  fragments  being  simultaneously  moved 
in  opposite  directions.  In  doubtful  cases,  or  where  the  limb  is  large,  the  examina- 
tion is  facilitated  by  confiding  the  upper  fragment  to  an  assistant,  and  exploring  the 
supposed  seat  of  fracture  with  the  fingers  during  the  above  movements.  In  certain 
fractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints,  as  the  hip  or  shoulder,  rotation  of  the  limb, 
or  flexion  and  extension,  answers  the  purpose  better  than  lateral  movements.  In 
green-stick  fractures  no  crepitus  can  be  produced  till  the  bone  is  straightened,  and 
the  broken  surfaces  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  not  always  then.  In 
many  fractures  of  the  ribs,  the  necessary  movements  can  only  be  effected  by  making 
the  patient  cough.  To  facilitate  the  discovery  of  crepitus  in  obscure  cases,  M. 
Lisfranc  '  advocates  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  which  may  be  occasionally  i-esorted 
to  with  advantage  in  the  examination  of  fractui'es  of  the  ribs,  pelvis,  or  shoulder,  or 
when  there  is  excessive  swelling.  But  in  most  cases  it  is  unnecessary  and  cumbersome. 

In  many  instances  this  symptom  is  altogether  wanting  :  in  all  impacted,  and 
many  dentated  fractures ;  when  the  fragments  ai^e  sepai  ated,  as  in  fracture  of  the 
patella ;  when  they  ride  (in  which  case  it  can  only  be  obtained  after  elongation) ; 
also  in  some  fractures  of  a  single  bone  in  limbs  provided  with  two,  when  its  neigh- 
bour prevents  the  necessary  movements ;  or  when  a  clot  of  blood  or  bit  of  muscle 
intervenes  between  the  fragments. 

A  sound  more  or  less  resembling  crepitus  may  be  caused  by  emphysema ;  by  the 
rubbing  of  inflamed  bursse,  or  tendons  in  their  sheaths,  or  of  the  inflamed  and 
roughened  surfaces  of  a  joint,  aided,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,^  by  the  altered 
state  of  the  synovia.  This  sound,  as  compared  with  crepitus,  is  slight,  dull,  and 
creaking,  and  may  be  produced  by  simple  pressure  of  the  joint ;  and  the  rubbing  of 
tendons  is  analogous  to  it,  and  jerking.^ 

The  remaining  symptoms,  pain,  swelling,  and  loss  of  power,  being  common  to 
other  forms  of  injury,  are  of  little  or  no  certain  value  for  the  purpose  of  diag- 
nosis. The  value  of  abiding  pain  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  diagnosis  of  fissures 
(p.  410)  :  this  symptom  is  also  most  noteworthy  in  cases  of  transverse  fracture  with 
but  little  displacement  of  a  deeply-seated  bone,  e.g.  the  tibia  in  its  upper  third,  or  of 
a  bone  thickly  covered  with  muscle,  e.g.  the  fibula  in  its  upper  two-thirds.  Swelling 
and  loss  of  power  are  prominent  and  common  symptoms  in  severe  contusions.  Be- 
tween the  latter  and  a  fracture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  e.g.  the  hip,  an 
accurate  diagnosis  is  of  great  importance,  especially  after  middle  life,  where  atrophic 
changes  in  the  bone  and  chronic  arthritis  may  have  ali'eady  brought  about  a  tendency 
to  shortening.  In  these  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  immediate  shortening  and 
crepitus  wdll  be  found  the  most  reliable  points,  and  in  the  making  out  of  these  the 
use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  often  j  udicious. 

There  are  two  foi"ms  of  injury  which  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture — a  severe 
bruise,  and  dislocation.  In  some  instances  of  the  former  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  case  till  after  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  ; 
the  chief  diagnostic  points  have  already  been  alluded  to.  There  is  seldom  much 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  dislocation  from  a  fracture  near  the  joint.     In  the  former 

^  Mem.  sur  de  nouvelles  Applications  du  Stethoscope,  par  M.  J.  Lisfranc.  Paris,  1824, 
and  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78,  p.  287. 

^   On  Dislocations,  ^~c.  p.  4. 

^  The  modified  crepitus,  met  with  in  separation  of  epiphyses,  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  p.  409. 
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the  natui'al  movements  of  the  joint  are  impeded,  and  the  bones  are  more  or  less  fixed 
in  their  new  position  ;  they  offer  considerable  resistance  to  reduction,  btit,  when 
reduced,  remain  so.  In  fracture,  besides  the  crepitus,  when  it  exists,  there  is  preter- 
natural mobility,  and  the  length  and  shape  of  the  limb  may  be  readily  restored  by 
extension,  but  only  so  long  as  this  extension  lasts.  In  the  fractures  near  superficial 
joints,  as  the  elbow  or  wrist,  a  careful  examination  of  the  relations  of  the  most  pro- 
minent processes  is  essential.  In  case  of  any  doubt,  it  is  often  well  to  make  a  more 
careful  examination  with  an  anaesthetic,  and  it  is  always  advisable  vmder  such  cir- 
cumstances to  give  a  guarded  prognosis. 

Besides  the  above  general  symptoms,  variously  combined  in  different  cases,  there 
are  others  peculiar  to  certain  forms  of  fracture.  Of  course  in  compound  fractures 
there  is  little  room  for  uncertainty,  because  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  are 
exposed  to  the  view  and  touch.  When  a  compound  fracture  extends  into  a  joint, 
there  is  commonly  an  escape  of  synovial  fluid,  and  at  a  later  period  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  joint  itself.  These  and  numeroiis  other  common  but  more  especial 
symptoms  will  be  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  '  Complications  of  Fractures.' 

Treat'ment. — Immediately  after  the  accident,  there  are  certain  minor  much- 
neglected  precautions  to  be  taken,  the  observance  of  which  materially  affects  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient.  Many  fractvires  of  the  lower  extremities  are 
seriously  aggravated  by  the  patient's  own  movements,  or  by  the  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness  of  attendants.  Frequently  a  simple  is  converted  into  a  compound 
fracture,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  violent  inflammation  and  spasms.  By  a  little 
care  such  accidents  may  readily  be  avoided.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  hori- 
zontal support,  whether  a  door,  hurdle,  or  shutter,  or  a  proper  litter,  and  the  foot  of 
the  injured  limb  should  be  tied  to  the  other  to  prevent  its  eversion  by  its  own 
weight.  Conveyance  in  a  carriage  of  any  kind  is  to  be  condemned.  Wherever  the 
nature  of  an  employment  engenders  many  accidents  of  this  kind,  as  in  mines,  special 
apparatus  should  be  provided. 

No  examination  of  the  fracture  should  ever  be  made  till  the  patient  occupies  that 
position  in  which  he  is  intended  to  remain  during  the  treatment.  All  voluntary 
movements  on  his  part  must  be  discouraged  during  the  removal  of  the  clothes,  by 
cutting  and  subsequent  examination.  In  making  this,  the  surgeon  should  neither 
touch  nor  handle  the  limb  till  he  has  obtained  all  possible  information  from  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  accident,  and  a  detection  by  sight  alone  of  any  altera- 
tion in  the  natural  position  and  outline  of  the  part,  and  of  the  amount  of  ecchymosis, 
swelling,  &c.  These  failing,  careful  measurement  should  be  taken,  and  any  irre- 
gularity noted  by  gently  passing  a  finger-point  over  the  surface.  Attempts  to  detect 
crepitus  or  abnormal  mobility  should  be  left  to  the  last,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
examination  the  advice  given  above,  under  the  head  of  '  Crepitus,'  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  a  few  cases  which  are  not  cleared  up  by  the  above  means,  e.g.  in  fractures 
which  are  deep  seated  or  near  a  joint,  in  cases  where  there  is  great  and  rapid  swelling, 
excessive  pain,  extreme  nervousness,  powerful  or  spasmodic  muscular  contraction,  in 
some  incomplete  fractures,  and  often  in  children,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  indicated 
before  a  complete  examination  can  be  made  or  reduction  effected.  But  this  step 
should  not  be  taken  unless  the  surgeon  has  at  his  command  sufiicient  assistance  to 
entirely  control  the  struggles  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
the  insensibility  of  a  patient  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic  does  not  sanction 
rough  or  prolonged  manipulations. 

The  treatment  presents  three  indications  :  reduction  of  the  fi-agments  to  their 
normal  position ;  their  maintenance  in  this  position  till  consolidation  is  effected ; 
and  the  treatment  of  unfavourable  constitutional  symptoms  and  complications. 

If  there  is  no  displacement,  or  if,  by  reason  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  the  depth  of  the 
fracture,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  or  if,  although  distinctly  recognised,  it  cannot  be 
removed,  as  in  fracture  of  spine,  no  attempt  at  interference  is  to  be  made.  The 
means  of  reduction  necessarily  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  displacement.  For 
angular  or  rotatory  displacement,  or  simple  separation,  they  are  sufliciently  obvious. 
But  the  rectification  of  shortening  by  extension  presents  greater  difficulties.     It  may 
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be  made  either  by  the  hands  or  by  the  assistance  of  apparatus.  French  writers 
speak  of  the  common  use  of  pulleys  for  this  purpose  ;  but  there  are  serious  objections 
to  their  employment.  The  force  used  in  effecting  reduction  should  not  greatly,  if  at 
all,  exceed  that  which  can  be  permanently  maintained  :  and  if  the  present  obstacles 
refuse  to  yield  to  milder  methods,  it  is  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of  aggravating  the 
existing  injury  by  violence,  but  to  trust  to  a  deferred  attempt,  or  to  the  use  of 
prolonged  extension  by  weights  gradually  increased,  &c. 

During  extension  the  upper  fragment  must  be  lixed  [counter-extension)  either  by 
the  opei^ator  himself  or  by  the  hands  of  assistants,  care  being  taken  to  exeit  equal 
force  in  each  dii-ection.  For  the  application  of  extension,  whether  duiing  reduction 
or  permanently,  Boyer  lays  down  five  rules,  of  which  at  least  four  are  essential  to 
success  :  1.  To  avoid  compressing  the  muscles  which  pass  over  the  fracture,  such 
compression  being  calculated  to  ii-ritate  them,  and  excite  them  to  increased  resistance. 
This  rule  is  not  always  regarded,  and  is  the  least  important.  2.  To  distribute  over 
as  large  a  surface  as  possible  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces.  The  parts 
to  which  these  forces  are  to  be  applied  vary  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases,  e.g. 
fracture  of  neck  of  femur,  it  is  impossible  to  take  hold  of  the  two  fragments.  Often 
convenience  is  the  best  guide,  the  grasp  being  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  limb  which 
offers  the  most  secure  and  most  effective  hold,  and  it  being  always  remembered  that 
prolonged  extension  by  assistants  upon  the  foot  and  leg  in  fractures  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  may  weaken  considerably  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  and  ankle.  3.  To  make 
the  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  axis  of  the  bone.  4.  To  practise  it 
slowly  and  gradually,  avoiding  all  jerks  and  sudden  violence,  which  not  only  increase 
the  spasmodic  resistance  of  the  muscles,  but  may  even  lacerate  both  them  and  other 
soft  tissues.  5.  To  protect  from  undue  pressure  all  parts  on  which  the  forces  act, 
and  to  equalise  the  compression  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  employed.' 

In  certain  fractures,  e.g.  oblique  fractures  of  the  femur  in  adults,  it  is  often 
absolutely  impossible  to  restore  the  full  length  of  the  bone ;  ^  as  soon  as  a  wise 
amount  of  extension  has  been  made,  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  to  be  placed  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  natural  relations  (coaptatiGn  or  setting).  This  is  effected  by 
bringing  the  lower  fragment  into  the  same  straight  line  as  the  upper,  which  remains 
fixed.  In  the  fractures  of  subcutaneous  bones  it  is  generally  easy  to  see  when  the 
extension  is  sufficient,  and  coaptation  perfect.  Not  so,  however,  when  the  fracture 
is  concealed  by  extravasation  or  a  thick  mass  of  muscle.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
sudden  restoration  of  the  outward  form  of  the  limb  is  a  suflScient  guarantee  of  the 
mutual  adaptation  of  the  fragments.  Failing  this  guide,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
measurement.  Should  there  be  any  deformity  of  the  opposite  side,  resulting  from  a 
previous  mishap,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  present  accident  to  equalise  the  two 
extremities.  With  reference  to  this  subject  of  measurements,  Mr.  Hilton  used  long 
ago  to  point  out,  as  a  condition  of  imjjortance  in  the  diagnosis  of  hip-joint  disease, 
that  one  lower  extremity  is  often  congenitally  shorter  than  its  fellow  ('  Rest  and  Pain,' 
Sect,  xiv.)  Mr.  Hilton's  remarks  have  recently  received  abundant  confirmation  in 
the  conclusions  at  which  certain  American  surgeons  have  arrived  on  this  subject, 
one  of  evident  importance  in  practice,  especially  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
where  actions  for  malpractice  are  not  uncommon.  The  most  important  points  are  : 
1.  The  greater  number  of  normal  lower  limbs  are  unequal  in  length.  2.  The  left 
lower  limb  is  oftener  longer  than  the  right.  3.  The  probable  average  natural  in- 
equality of  the  lower  limbs,  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch,  perhaps  a  little  moi'e 

^  No  mention  is  made  in  these  rules  of  a  point  considered  of  cardinal  importance  by 
English  surgeons  in  the  setting  and  '  putting  up '  of  fractures,  viz.  that  the  chief  muscles 
connected  with  the  fragments  should  always,  if  possible,  be  relaxed.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
extension  and  couater-exteusion  be  made  not  upon  the  fragments  themselves,  hut  on  neigh- 
bouring bones,  the  limb  must  he  kept  straight  in  order  to  bring  extension  and  counter- 
extension  into  the  same  straight  line,  and  thus  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  relaxing  the 
muscles  by  flexion  of  the  limb  will  often  be  lost. 

^  Malgaigne,  loc.  sup?:  cit.  pp.  723,  724  ;  Hamilton,  p.  410,  e.t  seq.  Montgomery,  with 
experiments  on  the  dead  subject,  American  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  July,  1872,  p.  112. 
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than  this.     4.  The  probable  average  accidental  inequality  of  the  lower  limbs,  after 
good  treatment  of  fractvire  of  the  femur,  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.^ 

When  extension  is  complete,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  coaptation  is  easy. 
The  sources  of  difficulty  are  three :  irregularity  of  the  fracture ;  the  presence  of 
splinters  ;  and  the  interposition  of  soft  parts.  In  the  case  of  a  dentate  or  impacted 
fracture,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  limb  beyond  its  natural  length,  and  then,  by 
variously-directed  manoeuvres,  to  coax  the  fragments  together.  Partial  rotation  will 
sometimes  effect  the  object.  But,  if  the  displacement  resist  all  reasonable  efforts,  it 
is  better  to  suffer  the  deformity  to  i^emain  (unless  it  is  excessive,  or  is  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  limb),  than  to  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing serious  mischief  by  violence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  cases  in  which 
reduction  is  prevented  by  the  peculiar  position  of  a  splinter,  in  which  much  manipula- 
tion would  be  highly  dangerous.  Even  if  the  s]>linter  is  superficial,  unless  it  is  so 
prominent  as  to  render  its  ulceration  through  the  skin  a  matter  of  certainty,  it 
should  be  left  alone.  Only  in  the  latter  case  is  it  justifiable  to  extract  it.  When 
any  soft  parts  intervene  between  the  fragments,  they  are  generally  released  by  the 
means  indicated  above.  If  they  are  not,  it  is  far  better  to  trust  to  the  probability 
of  the  absorption  of  the  intervening  tissue  by  the  pressure  of  the  fragments.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  reduction  is  to  effected  immediately  after  the  accident.  Some 
su.rgeons,  it  is  true,  have  recommended  that  it  be  delayed  for  three  or  four,  or  even 
ten  or  twelve  days,  till  all  fear  of  inflammation  be  past.  No  reparative  process 
being  yet  commenced,  the  position  during  that  period  does  not  aflect  the  final  result ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  reduction  are,  according  to  them,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  increased 
by  the  delay.  Nevertheless,  immediate  reduction  has  great  advantages.^  It  removes 
the  risk  of  the  muscles  being  fretted  into  a  state  of  spasm  by  irritation  of  the  ends  of 
the  fragments,  and  allays  the  anxiety  of  the  patient,  and  saves  him  from  future 
and  unnecessary  pain.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  reduction  at  a  later  period  is 
equally  easy.  Not  only  are  the  fragments  more  or  less  fixed  by  surrounding  effusion, 
but  the  muscles,  accustomed  to  a  new  position,  and  with  their  fasciculi  often  matted 
with  inflammatory  adhesions,  oflfer  greater  resistance  to  a  change.  There  are,  however, 
two  classes  of  cases  in  which  immediate  reduction  is  either  impracticable  or  unadvis- 
able.  If  there  has  been  from  the  first  excessive  ecchymosis,  or  if  when  the  patient  is 
first  seen  much  inflammation  has  already  supervened,  the  attempt  may  be  not  only 
unbearable,  bub  highly  injurious,  causing  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  spasms,  convul- 
sions, or  even  tetanus.  The  inflammation  must  be  combated  by  the  ordinary  means, 
and  reduction  deferred  till  it  is  fully  subdued.  Still  more  serious  is  the  obstacle 
presented,  in  the  other  class  of  cases,  by  excessive  spasm.  Spasm  is  a  very  constant 
accompaniment  of  fracture,  especially  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint ;  so  constant 
indeed,  as  to  be  considei-ed,  in  doubtful  cases,  almost  diagnostic.  Its  degrees  are 
variable,  from  slight  nocturnal  twitchings,  ceasing  after  the  second  or  third  day,  to 
uncontrollable  oft-recurring  contractions,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  by  general  convul- 
sions. The  causes  of  spasm  are  three  :  the  irritation  of  fragments,  injury  or  pressure 
on  nerves,*  and  the  altered  position  of  the  muscles  themselves,  whether  increasing  or 

^  For  a  summing-up  of  the  opinions  of  American  surgeons  on  this  point,  see  Lond.  Med. 
Rec.  May  1878,  and  Mr.  Hilton's  Rest  and  Pain,  .8rd  ed.  p.  419. 

^  This  point  is  referred  to  again  under  the  head  of  '  Ununited  Fracture,'  p.  446. 

3  '  I  would  advise  you  always  with  severe  fractures  to  set  the  hones  at  once,  before  there 
is  much  extravasation  of  blood.  .  .  .  But  if  the  "  putting  up  "  is  not  effected  before  the 
occurrence  of  ^reat  tumefaction,  then  the  final  adjustment  of  the  fracture  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  he  deferred  ;  ■  •  •  the  limb  in  the  meanwhile  may  he  retained  between  sand-bags, 
and  probably  in  from  five  to  ten  days  the  sweUing  will  have  sufficiently  decreased  to  allow 
of  splints  being  properly  applied.' — Mr.  Hilton,  '  Clinical  Lectures,'  Guy^s  Hosp.  Repts.  vol. 
xxxiii.  42.  Again  Prof.  Hamilton,  Ls.c.  p.  45,  says  :  '  If  it  is  true  that  no  callus  is  deposited 
earlier  than  the  seventh  or  tenth  day,  it  is  also  true  that  the  renewed  attempt  to  adjust  the 
hones  at  this  period,  by  chafing  and  tearing  again  the  tissues,  reduces  the  fracture,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  first,  and,  consequently,  the  time  which  has 
elapsed,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  may  he  regarded  as  lost.' 

*  Thus  spasms  passing  on  into  tetanus  have  occurred  when  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  has 
been  stretched  over  a  dislocated  astragalus  or  over  the  irregular  fragments  of  a  comminuted 
tibia. 
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diminishing  their  habitual  tension.  If  they  are  much  bruised,  the  spasm  may  be 
less  severe  at  first  than  at  a  latei'  period,  after  they  have  recovered  their  func- 
tions. Usually,  it  ceases  spontaneously  about  the  third  day.  The  defeat  of  spasm 
by  force  is  hopeless.  Laceration  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  vessels,  or  tetanus,  will  be 
the  only  result.  Still  more  hopeless  will  be  the  attempt  if  inflammation  is  super- 
added. The  two  main  remedies  to  be  relied  on  are  position  and  energetic  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Thus  in  certain  cases  of  strong  plethoric  adults,  it  may  be  advisable, 
considering  the  very  different  circumstances  to  which  the  circulation  has  been  sud- 
denly submitted,  to  follow  the  old  treatment  of  venesection.  Full  doses  of  opium  or 
subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  or  solution  of  atropia  sulphate  (trLij.  =  yl^  of  a 
grain)  are  often  of  gi-eat  service.  It  may  be  necessary  to  administer  ether  or  chloro- 
form repeatedly  in  small  quantities,  so  as  to  sustain  their  influence ;  for,  occasionally 
in  severe  cases,  the  spasms  will  return,  whenever  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  pass 
off",  for  many  days.  The  limb  should  be  placed  in  the  i^osition  which  relaxes  the 
muscles  to  the  utmost.  Occasionally  recourse  may  be  had  to  subcutaneous  division 
of  the  opposing  tendons,  an  operation  which  has  hitherto  been,  practised  only  in  the 
lower  extremity. 

In  the  reduction  of  incomplete  fractures  considerable  difliculty  may  be  experienced. 
Immediate  complete  reduction  is,  indeed,  out  of  the  question.  Usually,  however,  the 
curve  yields  partially,  to  be  entirely  removed  only  after  many  days,  or  weeks,  by  the 
pressure  of  splints,  aided,  if  needful,  by  manipulations  at  intervals,  the  patient  being 
under  the  influence  of  ether.  But  if  from  irregularities  of  the  broken  surfaces  even 
this  partial  yielding  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  mal-position  interferes  materially 
with  the  functions  of  the  limb  (such  as  pronation  and  supination  in  curvature  of  thfr 
forearm),  the  fracture  must  be  rendered  complete,  or  antiseptic  osteotomy  performed, 
in  order  to  straighten  the  limb. 

After  reduction  is  efiected,  the  whole  treatment  is  directed  towards  obviating  the 
influence  of  those  causes  which  tend  to  reproduce  displacement.  Those  causes  are 
three:  1.  The  weight  of  body,  the  limb,  and  its  coverings.  2.  The  action  of  the 
muscles.  3-  The  movements  of  the  patient.  They  are  to  be  obviated  by  position 
and  apparatus.  But,  whatever  be  the  position  adopted  or  the  apparatus  employed, 
it  is  essential  that  the  basis  of  support  for  both  the  body  and  limb  be  firm,  unyield- 
ing, and  equable.'  It  is  also  essential,  whatever  kind  of  apparatus  be  used,  that 
every  part  of  the  limb  be  equally  supported,  otherwise  its  own  weight  will  reproduce 
displacement.  The  apparatus  must  be  adapted,  by  its  own  shape,  or  by  the  use  of 
pads,  to  the  inequalities  of  the  limb.  All  pressure  on  prominent  points  must  be 
avoided. 

The  apparatus  for  retention  is  very  various.  It  includes — 1.  splints;  2.  junks; 
3.  numerous  forms  of  hyponarthecic  apparatus ;  4.  apparatus  for-  maintaining  flexion 
or  extension  ;  5.  immovable  apparatus.- 

In  fracture  of  the  extremities,  various  advantages  have  been  assigned  to  the  use 
of  circular  ba,ndages  beneath  the  splints.  They  have  been  supposed  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  fragments  ;  to  diminish  oedema,  and  promote  absorption  of  effii- 
sions ;  and  to  abate  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  by  the  equable  compression  of  all 
parts  of  the  limb.  For  support,  however,  they  are  altogether  superfluous  ;  their  in- 
fluence on  spasms  is  questionable;  their  pressure  is  often  unbearable  and  injurious, 
and  they  remove  from  view  the  seat  of  fractui-e.  They  are  of  service  only  if  the 
splints  occasion  cedema  (which,  however,  if  properly  applied,  they  rarely  do  ) ;  thus  in 
fracture  of  the  humerus  the  fingers  and  forearm  may  be  bandaged,  but  the  roller  is 
not  to  be  carried  above  the  elbow.     If  they  are  used,  it   is  necessary  to  examine  the 

^  In  private  practice  the  beds  are  often  too  large  and  always  too  soft.  An  iron  bedstead, 
the  width  of  which  will  allow  attendants  to  get  at  the  patient  easily  on  both  sides,  with  the 
woven  wire  mattress,  which  is  airy  and  yufficiently  elastic  to  prevent  bed-sores,  and  firm 
enough  for  support,  will  he  found  the  best.  Where  this  is  not  obtainable,  a  firm  mattress, 
or,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  a  hoard  under  mattress  or  pillows,  beneath  tlie  frac- 
tured limb,  will  be  found  to  answer  in  most  cases. 

^  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  different  apparatus,  the  articles  on  the  special  frac- 
tures should  be  referred  to ;  see  also  Hamilton,  l.s.c.  cb.  v. 
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limb  frequently,  lest  hidden  mischief  supervene.  The  early  application  of  circular 
compi'ession  has,  on  several  occasions,  given  rise  to  fatal  gangrene,  which  has  not 
been  manifested  by  pain  or  any  other  symptom  till  too  late.'  The  many-tailed 
bg-ndage  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  inflamed  and  compound  fractures  for  the  re- 
tention of  dressings,  and  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the  wound. 

Most  fractures  may  be  conveniently  treated  with  splints.  Pasteboard,  felt,  or 
gutta-percha  splints,  which  admit  of  being  accurately  moulded  to  the  limb,  may  be 
used  for  nearly  all  fractures  in  children,  and  for  those  of  the  phalanges  in  adults ; 
they  are  also  very  useful  in  replacing  wooden  splints  after  a  short  interval  where 
stifihess  of  a  joint  is  much  to  be  feared,  e.g.  in  Colles's  fracture,  and  from  the  first 
where  a  fragment  cannot  be  otherwise  commanded,  e.g.  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
humerus.  In  other  cases  the  support  they  give  is  insufficient.  Metal  splints  are 
for  the  most  part  cumbersome  ;  but  perforated  zinc,  from  its  flexibility,  lightness,  and 
coolness,  will  often  be  found  usefvil.  The  length  of  splints  must  vary  according  to 
the  purpose  which  they  are  intended  to  answer,  and  the  limb  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied.  Their  proper  use  is  to  preserve  steadiness  of  the  fragments  without 
compressing  the  actual  seat  of  fracture.  Pott  accordingly  lays  down  a  rule  that  they 
are  to  include  the  joints  above  and  below.  In  fractures  of  the  leg  this  is  to  be 
univei'sally  observed,  becavise  all  kinds  of  displacement  are  thus  obviated.  The  rule 
is,  however,  not  absolute  ;  thus  in  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity  generally,  flexion 
of  the  joints  is  a  positive  bar  to  the  application  of  the  law.  But  whenever  the  move- 
ments of  a  joint  would  derange  the  fragments,  that  joint  must  be  confined  by  the 
splints. 

A  good  occasional  substitute  for  splints  is  found  in  j  unks  (juncus,  a  reed,  pieces 
of  cane  sewn  into  stout  calico  or  cloth),  which,  enclosing  three  sides  of  the  limb,  on 
all  of  which  they  make  equable  compi'ession,  sometimes  succeed  in  overcoming  dis- 
placement, even  obstinate  riding,  where  splints  fail. 

By  hyponarthecic  apparatus  is  meant  that  which  merely  supports  the  limb 
beneath,  leaving  it  free  and  exposed  to  view  elsewhere.^  The  indications  aimed  at  in 
their  employment  are  two  :  position  (many  of  the  varieties  having  special  arrange- 
ments for  flexion),  and  exposure  of  the  limb  for  examination  and  the  application  of 
dressings.  For  the  latter  object  they  are  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed  and 
compound  fractures,  as  they  reconcile  the  proper  care  of  the  wound  with  firm  retention 
of  the  fragments. 

The  great  mass  of  apparatus  recommended  by  different  authors  bespeaks  alike 
the  great  facility  with  which  some  fractures  are  treated  and  the  insuperable 
difficulties  presented  by  others.  In  these  latter  a  selection  can  only  be  made  by 
strict  attention  to  the  indications  to  be  answered.  These  are  fixation  of  the  frag- 
ments, their  maintenance  in  apposition  by  opposing  the  particular  kinds  of  displace- 
ment present,  and  sometimes,  exposure  of  a  ceitain  part  of  the  limb,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  local  complications.  The  greatest  difficulties  are  created  by  shortening,  and 
numerous  methods  of  maintaining  permanent  extension  have  been  devised.  The 
most  simple  and  most  common  is  direct  traction^  as  provided  for  in  the  very  varied 
forms  of  extension  apparatus  recommended  for  fractured  thighs.  A  second  mode 
of  extension  is  the  conversion  of  a  contiguous  bone  into  a  lever,  as  the  humerus  in 
the  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle,  or  the  femur  in  fractures  of  the  leg.  And, 
inasmuch  as  shortening  cannot  occur,  except  in  impacted  fractures,  without  produc- 
ing some  degree  of  lateral  displacement,  so  the  lateral  pressure  of  splints  or  junks, 
by  the  obstacle  which  it  presents  to  the  one,  is  often  sufficient  to  counteract  the  other. 
In  all  cases  of  very  oblique  fracture,  where  the  fragments  readily  glide  upon  one 
another,  union  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  firm  lateral  pressure,  care  being  taken 
that  this  is  not  carried  to  an  injurious  extent. 

It  is  seldom  possible  to  obtain  absolute  immobility  of  the  fi-agments.     Neither  is 

1  Dr.  Smith,  On  Fractures,  p.  170  ;  Prof.  Hamilton,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  334,  et.  seq.  See  also 
the  remarks  below,  p.  425. 

■^  Amongst  the  more  complicated  of  these  are  the  diifei'ent  forms  of  fracture-boxes.  A 
far  simpler  and  better  kind  is  the  '  peg-troug-h,'  formerly  much  used  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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it  essential,  though  M.  Bonnet  in  France,  and  Amesbuiy  in  this  country,  have 
insisted  on  its  necessity,  and  the  insufficiency  of  ordinary  apparatus  ^  (vide  ivfra,  p. 
447).  It  is  usually  enough  to  warn  the  patient  to  restrain  his  own  movements 
during  the  first  few  days.  Only  in  the  cases  of  children,  of  restless,  delirious,  and 
maniacal  patients,  are  greater  precautions  necessary.  In  children  immovable 
apparatus  may  safely  be  used  at  an  eai-lier  period  than  in  adults ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  delicacy  of  their  skin,  gi-eater  cai'e  is  necessary  to  avoid  tight  pi-essure,^  and  the 
apparatus  must  be  protected  from  urine,  &c.  In  cases  of  delirium  it  is  sometimes 
absolutely  essential  forcibly  to  restrain  the  patient  himself,  as  well  as  the  injured 
limb.  In  such  cases  some  form  of  immovable  apparatus  should  be  applied  as  early 
as  possible. 

In  all  cases  the  fracture  must  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  more  frequently  at 
first,  to  see  tha,t  there  is  no  excessive  pressure  upon  the  limb,  and  especially  on  any 
isolated  part  of  it ;  the  putting  up  should  be  finally  completed,  if  possible,  by  the 
tenth  day,  when  the  process  of  union  will  be  commencing. 

By  some  surgeons,  a  stiff  apparatus,  in  one  of  its  many  forms,  is  used  from  first 
to  last  in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  Of  these  the  plaster  of  Paris,  starch,  gum  and 
chalk  bandages,  and  the  Bavarian  method  with  plaster  and  flannel,  are  the  best 
known.^  A  layer  of  cotton-wool,  or  a  stout  stocking  with  the  toes  cut  off",  should  be 
first  applied,  and  in  some  cases  splints  of  coarse,  soft  pasteboard  may  be  used  as  well. 
For  full  information  on  this  subject  see  Mr.  Erichsen's  ■*  or  Professor  Hamilton's  ^ 
works,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Oroft,  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  Ixiv.  295,  '  On  the  Treatment 
of  Simple  Fractures  and  Dislocation  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg  and  Foot  by  the 
immediate  Application  of  Plaster  of  Paris  Splints,'  may  be  consulted.  While  Mr. 
Croft,  in  bringing  forward  his  method,  only  applied  it  to  fractures  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  Mr.  Erichsen  has  employed  the  starched  apparatus  in  fractures  of  all  kinds. 
The  following  are  amongst  the  chief  advantages  which  Mr.  Croft  claimed  for  bis 
method  : — uniform  pressure ;  complete  fixation  of  the  broken  bones  and  injured 
muscles ;  perfect  adaptation  to  the  limb  and  maintenance  of  extension ;  diminution 
of  risks  of  delayed  union;  facilities  for  quick  removal  and  reapplication ;  comfort 
to  the  patient ;  freedom  of  movement  allowed  to  the  patient ;  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness ;  economy  of  time  and  trouble.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  accidents  will 
be  few  where  this  method,  in  any  of  its  particular  forms,  is  used  largely  and  con 
stantly,  as  in  Mr.  Erichsen's  and  Mr.  Croft's  wards,  and  whilst  it  is  unquestioned 
that  the  immovable  apparatus  may  be  advantageously  made  use  of  throughout  in 
certain  cases,  viz.  fractures  of  the  leg  where  the  displacement  is  slight,  and  the 
swelling  and  injury  to  the  soft  parts  quite  trifling;  in  fractures  of  the  femur  in 
children  (the  bandages  being  afterwai-ds  varnished) ;  in  some  cases  of  fracture  with 
delirium  ;  in  some  fractures  in  patients  advanced  in  yeais,  where  bed-sores  or 
asthenic  hypostatic  pneumonia  are  so  prone  to  supervene ;  when  the  patient  is 
justified  in  running  some  risk  to  return  early  to  business;  in  military  surgery  very 
largely  where  patients  must  be  moved  early,  and  to  great  distances — while  I  admit 
that  in  all  the  above  cases  this  method  will  give  good  results,  yet  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  given  above,  and  that  the  existence  of 
certain  undoubted  disadvantages  to  which  the  method  is  liable  are  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of.  I  allude  to  congestion,  oedema  (see  the  note,  p.  425),  sloughing,  gangrene, 
faulty  and  imperfect  union.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  good   union  is  to  be  secured 

■^  For  the  use  of  wire,  whether  as  suture,  ligature,  or  splint,  in  fractures  of  the  jaws,  the 
article  on  Injuries  of  the  Face  may  he  consulted.  Prof.  Annandale  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan. 
9,  1875)  has  alluded  to  the  advisability  of  using  wire  more  frequently  in  recent  severe  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

^   Vide  infra,  p.  425. 

^  Any  of  these  methods  give  good  results.  For  the  after-treatment  of  fractures  which 
have  first  been  put  up  with  splints,  I  prefer  the  use  of  gum  and  chalk  bandages,  appUed  over 
a  closely-fitting,  soft,  woollen  stocking,  as  this  method  has  appeared  to  me  lighter  and  more 
elastic  than  the  plaster  of  Paris,  and  less  rough  to  the  skin  than  the  Bavarian  method.  But 
for  the  immediate  putting  up  of  fractures,  plaster  of  Paris  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its 
more  rapid  setting,  as  extension  requires  to  be  made  and  kept  up  at  this  stage. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  366.  ^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  54. 
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with  the  immoveable  apparatus  applied  from  the  first  in  cases  of  very  oblique 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  or  in  severe  cases  of  Pott's  fracture  with  much  bruising  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  much  mobility.^  While  it  may  be  granted  that  this  method  will  be  safe 
and  simple  in  many  cases,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  usually  applied,  it  is  opposed 
to  the  old  rule  that  the  suj-geon  should  keep  the  point  of  fracture  under  view  for  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  that  in  many  others  it  will  be  dangerous,  if  not  disastrous. 
The  ingenuity  of  American  surgeons  in  the  invention  and  application  of  apparatus  is 
well  known,  yet,  according  to  Hamilton  {loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  56),  their  journals  abound 
with  records  of  disaster  from  this  source.^  Finally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  while  this 
method  may  make  the  process  of  cure  more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  it  does  not 
materially  hasten  it. 

When  the  period  ordinarily  required  for  union  has  elapsed,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  limb  must  be  made  before  it  is  allowed  to  resume  its  functions.  Sometimes, 
even  when  examination  by  the  hands  gives  an  impression  of  firmness,  yet  the  incom- 
pleteness of  union  will  be  manifested  by  the  supervention  of  pain  during  use  of  the 
limb. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  plaster  of  Paris  or  starched  bandage  is  pecu- 
liarly useful.  But,  even  when  union  is  firm,  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the 
limb,  especially  in  fractm-es  of  the  lower  extremity,  may  still  be  long  delayed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  following  causes  :  atrophy  of  the  limb,  impaired  movement  and  stifi- 
ness,  congestion  and  obstinate  swelling,  with  oedema,  ostitis,  necrosis,  though  this 
is  rare  after  simple  fracture,  and  excess  of  callus. 

Atrophy  is  usually  due  to  long-standing  disuse  of  the  limb  and  pressure  of 
apparatus ;  its  efiects  are  primarily  and  chiefly  shown  in  the  muscles,  but  atrophy 
with  impairment  of  function  may  occur  later  on  when  the  line  of  fracture  has 
involved  the  nutrient  artery,  or  implicated  an  important  epiphysial  cartilage.  This 
subject  has  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  408). 

Impaired  movement  and  stiff'ness  of  a  limb  after  fracture  may  be  due  to  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  ;  to  their  being  matted  together  by  inflammatory  eff"usion  ;  to  a  similar 
implication  of  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  especially  where  these  lie  superficially  with 
bones  beneath  them,  as  about  the  wrist  and  ankle ;  to  the  fracture  extending  into  a 
joint,  as  in  some  cases  of  fracture  close  to  the  elbow,  wrist,  or  ankle.  But,  even  when 
the  line  of  fracture  traverses  the  bone  at  a  point  remote  from  joints,  immobility  of 
one  or  more  of  these,  if  prolonged,  may  produce  serous  effVisions,  vascular  injections  of 
synovial  fringes,  swelling,  softening  and  erosions  of  cartilage,  and  anchylosis 
due  either  to  fibrous  adhesions  or  to  actvial  fusion  of  contiguous  surfaces.^  The 
congestion  with  oedema  is  accounted  for  by  the  weakened  circulation  which  has 
resulted  from  the  long-continued  immobility  of  the  limb.     Ostitis  is  not  common 

'  It  i8  only  fair  to  Mr.  Croft  to  add  that  the  application  of  plaster  of  Paris  splints  by  his 
method  does  allow,  to  a  certain  though  limited  extent,  the  site  of  fracture  to  he  kept  under 
observation  ;  and  also  that,  when  replying  to  the  observations  on  his  paper,  Mr.  (^roft  stated 
that,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform,  a  severe  case  of  Pott's  fracture,  or  oblique  fracture  of  the 
tibia,  might  he  put  up  at  once  in  the  plaster,  whether  the  limb  were  swollen  or  not.  My 
colleag'ue,  Mr.  Davies-Oolley,  who  has  recently  made  a  full  trial  of  this  method  in  his  wards, 
has  met  with  uniformly  good  results ;  and  that  not  only  in  ordinary  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
leg,  hut  in  those  of  greater  severity  and  better  calculated  to  test  this  mode  of  treatment. 
Thus  in  a  case  with  great  displacement,  due  to  comminuted  fracture  of  both  bones  into  the 
ankle-joint,  Mr.  Davies-Colley  was  able  to  procure  recovery  without  any  deformity  by  Mr. 
Croft's  method.  In  another,  where  there  was  dislocation  outwards  of  the  foot,  fracture  of 
both  bones,  and  great  swelHng,  the  application  of  the  first  splint,  put  on  immediately,  gave 
great  relief.  The  swelling  having  subsided  in  ten  to  fourteen  days,  Mr.  Davies-Colley  found 
that  there  was  still  some  projection  of  the  inner  ankle.  This  was  entirely  removed  by  apply- 
ing a  second  splint,  and  the  patient  went  out  with  a  limb  in  perfect  position. 

^  A7ne7:  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  vols.  xxv.  p.  460,  xxxi.  p.  212  •,  Med.  Rec.  Nov.  1,  1873  ;  Neiv 
York  Med.  Journ.  Aug.  and  Oct.  1874. 

^  See  a  note  to  p.  .321,  3rd  ed.  of  Mr.  Hilton's  Rest  avd  Pain,  in  which  this  subject  is  dis- 
cussed and  reference  given  to  the  following  papers:  M.  Tessier,  Qaz.  Med.  1841,  pp.  609, 
625 ;  Dr.  Meuzel,  Arch,  fur  klin.  Chir.  Bd.  xii. ;  Dr.  Regner,  Beut.  Zeit.  fur  Chir.  Bd.  iii. 
Sir  J.  Paget,  Clin.  Led.  p.'  97,  and  Mr.  Butlin,  Trana.  Path.  Soc.  xxv.  have  also  drawn  attention 
to  this  most  important  subject. 
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after  simple  fracture,  but  it  may  occur  wherever  there  has  been  severe  bruising. 
Excessive  calhis  and  firm  but  vicious  union  will  be  alluded  to  later  on  (p.  450). 

In  the  treatment  of  any  fracture,  but  especially  where  the  above-given  causes  of 
impaired  movement  are  to  be  expected,  the  splints  should  be  left  off  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  patient  kept  in  bed  a  few  days  longer,  and  encouraged  to  make  use 
of  careful  but  increasing  movements.  The  more  obstinate  stiffness,  whether  due  to 
impaired  action  of  muscles,  tendons,  or  joints,  will  be  best  met  by  persevering 
manual  friction  and  movement  of  joints  ;  ^  care  as  to  position,  e.g.  the  foot  being  kept 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  and  the  limb  raised  during  intervals  of  rest ;  liniments, 
flying  blisters,  &c  ;  sufficient  support,  of  which  a  Martin's  bandage  after  fractures  of 
the  thigh  or  leg,  and  a  gutta-percha  gauntlet  after  fractures  near  the  wrist,  may  be 
taken  as  two  instances,  it  being  remembered  in  the  one  case  that  the  pressure  of  the 
bandage  will  only  be  beneficial  when  the  patient  is  getting  about  on  crutches  or 
sticks,  and  that  the  latter  is  only  to  support  the  parts  about  the  wrist,  and  not  to 
control  the  fingers.  In  cases  of  ostitis,  strapping  with  mercury  and  belladonna 
ointments,  while  potassium  iodide  and  the  perchloride  of  mercury  are  given  internally, 
may  be  persevered  with,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  remedies. 

At  any  period,  till  the  new  bone  has  acquired  perfect  solidity,  it  is  liable  to  bend 
or  break  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  from  blows  or  falls.  This  accident  is  not 
rare.  Accidental  bending  of  the  femur  has  been  seen  so  late  as  the  135th  day  ^  and 
re-fracture  eight  or  eighteen  months,  and  even  two  or  three,  and  in  one  case  seven, 
years  after  the  first ;  ^  but  in  these  extreme  cases  union  has  been  delayed,  or,  from 
deformity,  has  never  been  strong.  These  secondary  fractures  unite  more  readily  than 
the  first,  from  the  spongy  nature  of  the  new  bone  ;  and  curvature  readily  yields  to 
pressure. 

Treatment  of  compotciid  fracture. — Although  the  rules  of  treatment  laid  down 
for  simple  fracture  are  equally  applicable  to  compound,  yet  the  latter  present  certain 
special  points  for  consideration,  viz.  the  reduction  of  a  protruding  fragment ;  the 
treatment  of  splinters ;  the  best  mode  of  dressing  the  wound,  and  of  meeting  the 
complications  which  usually  arise  in  these  cases. 

It  is  usually  the  upper  fragment  which  protrudes.  When  the  wound  in  the 
skin  has  been  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  fragment  itself,  it  is  commonly  small,  and 
occasionally  girts  the  bone  tightly.  The  difficulty  of  reduction  is  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  wound,  the  length  of  the  protruding  bone,  and  the  degree  of  accom- 
panying spasm.  If  reduction  cannot  be  effected  by  moderate  extension  and  dexterous 
manoeuvring,  the  wound  must  be  enlarged.  But,  although  this  measure  is  attended 
with  far  less  danger  than  violent  efforts  of  extension,  it  is  yet  to  be  adopted  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible.  The  enlargement  is  to  be  made  in  that  direction  in  which  the 
smallest  additional  division  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom.  This  will 
usually  be  in  the  axis  of  the  bone.  If,  on  account  of  the  length  or  sharpness  of  the 
protruding  piece,  even  this  is  not  sufficient,  a  part  of  the  bone,  due  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  the  periosteum,  must  be  sawn  off.* 

If  the  bone  is  splintered  or  comminuted,  some  judgment  is  required  in  deter- 
mining what  pieces  to  remove  and  what  to  leave.  Splinters  are  of  three  kinds. 
Some,  though  split  away  from  the  bone,  are  still  connected  to  it  in  their  whole 
length  by  the  periosteum,  to  which  they  are  firmly  adherent.  These,  in  young  and 
healthy  subjects,  are  not  to  be  touched ;  they  become  reunited  to  the  bone ;  they 
rarely  die.  Others  are  completely  torn  away  from  the  bone,  and  are  found  lying 
loose  among  the  surrounding  tissues.    All  these  are  to  be  carefully  removed,  whether 

^  For  much  clearly-given  information  as  to  when  '  vest,  after  having  been  highly  hene- 
iicial,  may  become  injurious,'  see  a  paper  on  'The  Cases  that  Bonesetters  Cure,'  Sir  J. 
Papret's  Clin.  Lect.  and  Essays. 

~  Guillen,  These  inauc/.,  Paris,  1820. 

^  (Esterlen,  op,  cit.  obs.  21-30 ;  and  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  p.  326. 

■*  Only  that  amount  of  bone  is  to  be  removed  which  will  admit  of  reduction  of  the  frac- 
ture :  needless  removal  of  bone  exposes  the  patient  to  the  following  dangers:  blood-poisoning 
from  a  fresh  exposure  of  the  medullary  canal,  necrosis,  and  delayed  union.  See  below,  the 
account  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  compound  fracture.^,  pp.  422,  3. 
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they  carry  with  them  their  periosteum  or  not.  If,  being  at  a  distance  from  the 
fracture,  they  are  not  easily  reached  through  the  wound,  a  counter-opening  may  be 
made  for  the  purpose.  A  third  set  are  partly  adherent,  partly  not.  These  may  re- 
unite ;  more  commonly  they  partially  die,  in  proportion  to  the  injury  to  their  perios- 
teum, and  keep  up  for  a  long  period — for  months,  perhaps  for  years — a  liability  to 
suppuration,  erysipelas,  &c.,  retarding,  or  entirely  preventing,  union,  greatly  pro- 
longing the  danger,  and  involving,  it  may  be,  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  limb.  They 
must,  therefore,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  be  removed.  But  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  differences  in  their  position.  If  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  wound, 
and  diiEcult  to  reach,  it  is  the  better  and  less  hazardous  course  to  make  no  attempt 
at  interference.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  fracture  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  joint  or  of  a  visceral  cavity,  the  most  perfect  clearance  of  all  loose  fragments  is,  if 
possible,  the  first  requisite.  The  bones  of  the  face,  however,  are  so  well  supplied 
with  vessels,  and  their  repair  is  so  energetic,  that  much  more  latitude  is  allowable 
in  dealing  with  splinters  in  their  fractures  than  in  others,  especially  as  it  is  more 
than  usually  desirable  to  avoid  deformity  in  that  region. 

If  there  is  haemorrhage,  it  is  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  in  other 
wounds,  the  employment  of  pressure  being,  however,  somewhat  limited  by  the  state 
of  the  bone.  In  dressing  the  wound,  the  one  great  object  is  to  convert  the  fracture 
as  soon  as  possible  into  one  of  a  simple  nature.  For  this  purpose,  where  the  wound 
is  small,  clean-cut,  and  has  been  caused  simply  by  the  thrusting  through  of  a 
fragment,  and  not  by  any  laceration  or  crushing  from  without,  where  the  patient  is 
healthy,  and  where  no  long  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  accident,  under  such 
favourable  conditions,  simply  sealing  the  wound  with  lint  soaked  in  blood,  collodion, 
or  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  may  give  favourable  results.  But  in  those  cases, 
common  enough  in  large  hospital  practice,  where  the  wound  is  extensive  and  lacer- 
ated, and  accompanied  by  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  with  abundant  blood  ex- 
travasation, where  the  fragments  are  comminuted  and  their  periosteum  much  injured, 
where  the  fracture  is  complicated  with  a  dislocation,  as  about  the  ankle,  or  with 
other  injuries — e.g.  extensive  scalp  wounds,  where  dirt  has  been  extensively  ground 
into  the  soft  parts — wheie  the  patient  has  perhaps  been  brought  some  way  by  train, 
and  one  or  two  hours  have  elajjsed  since  the  injury;  in  short,  in  those  cases  where, 
the  main  arteries  and  nerves  being  sound,  the  surgeon  attempts  to  save  a  limb.  Prof, 
Lister's  antiseptic  method  will  be  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  largest 
number  of  cases.  ^  For  carrying  it  out  with  success,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frac- 
ture (the  parts  being  carefully  steadied)  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  1  in  20 
watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  great  care  being  taken  to  remove  dirt  from  situa- 
tions where  it  is  liable  to  lodge,  as,  for  example,  the  toes.  The  following  instruments 
should  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  same  strength — viz.  scalpels,  fenestrated  forceps 
(a  modification  of  Liston's  tenaculum  forceps,  and  very  useful  where  the  surgeon  is 
short-handed),  or  torsion  foi'ceps,  retractors,  cutting  forceps,  a  metacarpal.  Butcher's  or 
chain-saw,  a  I'aspatory,  spatula,  a  gum-elastic  catheter  with  large  eye,  drainage-tubes, 
and  carbolized  gut  for  securing  vessels  [or,  if  this  be  not  at  hand,  fine  silk  unwashed, 
steeped  for  half-an-hour  in  1  in  20  carbolic  solution,  may  be  used].  An  anaesthetic 
having  been  given,  and  an  efiicient  spray  of  1  in  40  carbolic  acid  being  directed  over 
the  part,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  enlarge  the  wound  if  necessary,  and  remove  by  saw 
or  cutting-forceps  (due  care  being  taken  of  the  periosteum)  as  much  of  the  bones  as 
is  necessary  for  their  ret\n^n  and  maintenance  in  apposition.^  The  soft  parts  are 
held  out  of  the  way,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves,  pro- 
tected from  the  saw  by  a  spatula.     [All  coagula  that  are  readily  accessible  are  then 

^  Prof.  Lister  has  been  kind  enough  to  look  over  the  above  account  of  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  compound  fractures.  The  brackets  denote  the  corrections  and  additions  which 
he  has  made  in  what  I  had  originally  written. 

^  Sawing  of  the  hones  is  not  to  be  lightly  or  needlessly  undertaken.  A  great  deal  of  the 
fragment  that  loolfs  hopelessly  damaged  is  really  recoverable  ;  furthermore,  a  fresh  section  of 
the  bones,  involving,  as  it  often  will,  an  opening  up  of  cancellous  tissue,  and  perhaps  of  the 
medullary  canal,  will,  uuiess  the  wound  be  kept  aseptic  from  the  first,  expose  the  patient  to 
the  risk  of  septic  phlebitis  and  pyaemia. 
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cleared  out  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a  sponge  purified  with  a  1  in  20  solution  of 
carbolic  acid,  the  wound  being  enlarged,  if  need  be,  for  the  purpose,  and  the  same 
solution  is  injected  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  wound  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a 
gum-elastic  catheter  attached  to  it  with  india-rubber  tubing.  The  end  of  the 
catheter  is  made  to  penetrate  into  any  coagula  which  are  so  lodged  in  the  interstices 
of  the  tissues  that  they  cannot  be  easily  removed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  needful  to 
follow  up  in  this  way  extravasations  of  blood  which  have  extended  to  any  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  wound,  since  there  is  no  need  to  apprehend  that  septic 
matter  has  been  carried  far  amongst  the  tissues  by  the  blood  effused,  and  extensive 
injection  of  the  cellular  interspaces  might  do  serious  mischief,  by  exciting  inflamma- 
tory disturbance  or  causing  carbolic-acid  poisoning.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  better 
not  to  hold  the  outlet  of  the  wound  closed  around  the  catheter,  but  to  leave  it  freely 
open  during  the  syringing ;  otherwise,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  carbolic  solution 
being  forced  extensively  into  the  cellular  interspaces.  It  is  often  very  advantageous 
to  ensure  free  drainage  by  making  a  counter-opening  at  a  dependent  part,  and  in- 
serting a  good-sized  drainage-tube.  The  usual  gauze  dressing  should  then  be  applied, 
consisting  of  a  considei^able  mass  of  antiseptic  gauze  wrung  out  of  a  watery  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  40,  applied  over  the  wound  and  its  vicinity ;  and  over  this,  and 
widely  overlapping  the  surrounding  skin  and  enveloping  the  limb,  a  dry  dressing  con- 
sisting of  about  eight  layers  of  folded  antiseptic  gauze,  with  a  layer  of  thin  mackin- 
tosh, or  other  impermeable  tissue,  under  the  outermost  layer,  to  compel  the  blood  and 
serum  to  diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  di-essings  before  escaping  from  it.]  It  is 
well  to  dress  such  a  case  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  amount  of  blood- 
stained discharge  is  nearly  always  copious.  On  this  occasion,  or  on  that  of  the  next 
dressing,  which  will  usually  be  required  within  forty-eight  hours,  the  wound  should 
be  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  '  green  protective,'  dipped  in  1  to  40  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion ;  this  protective  being  intended  to  prevent  the  stimulative  suppuration  which 
would  otherwise  arise  from  the  long-continued  action  of  carbolic  acid  upon  freshly- 
cut  or  torn  tissues.  The  number  of  dressings  after  this  will  vary ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  after  the  first  week  the  wound  may  usually  be  left  for  three  days,  a  little  later 
for  four  days,  and  so  on.  In  about  four  weeks  the  wound  will  be  found  reduced  to  a 
superficial  ulcer,  and  at  this  period  it  will  be  advisable  to  change  the  dressings. 
[One  should  be  applied  under  which  healing  will  occur  moi'e  rapidly,  such  as  a  piece 
of  oiled-silk  protective  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid,  placed  next  the 
sore,  and  over  this,  and  overlapping  it  well,  one  or  two  layers  of  boracic  lint.  This 
dressing  has  the  great  advantage  for  fractures  that  it  may  be  left  undisturbed  for  a 
week  together,  while  healing  proceeds  very  rapidly  under  it.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  purity  of  the  sore,  the  difficulty  will  be  got  over  by  dusting  a 
little  iodoform  powder  over  it  before  applying  the  protective.]  If  only  the  wound 
be  rendered  aseptic  at  first,  the  oozing  of  bloody  serum  will  in  a  few  days  become 
less  and  less,  and  latterly  a  mere  stain,  the  amount  of  suppui-ation  being  almost  nil. 
The  sloughs  originally  present  will  be  partly  removed  by  absorption,  and  in  part 
where  they  have  become  firmer,  vascularisation  and  organisation  will  be  found  to  be 
aduancing  from  below.  Lastly,  any  portions  of  bone  which  may  have  necrosed  will 
remain  bland  and  sweet,  and  will,  in  great  measure,  be  absorbed  by  the  surrounding 
granulation-tissue,  as  none  of  this  will  be  wasted  in  pus-formation.  Other  anti- 
septic means  may  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  compound  fi-acture,  provided  that 
the  essential  object  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  Thus  a  gauze  containing  oil  of  euca- 
lyptus, instead  of  carbolic  acid,  has  been  found  to  be  equally  efficacious,  and  may  be 
used  in  preference  in  cases  of  kidney  disease,  or  where  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  patient  is,  through  idiosyncrasy,  unusually  susceptible  to  the  toxic  effects  of  car- 
bolic acid.  Absorbent  cotton,  with  iodoform  diffused  through  it  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  thin  mackintosh  or  oiled  silk,  is  another  very  ti'ustworthy  antiseptic  dressing. 
When  several  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  surgeon,  the 
chance  of  obtaining  an  aseptic  result  will  be  greatly  increased  by  dusting  iodoform 
powder  into  the  wound,  in  addition  to  syringing  with  carbohc  solution.'  All  project- 
ing threads  of  lacerated  muscle  or  tendon  should  be  cut  away. 

'  I  would  impress  most  strongly  upon  hospital  surgeons  the  probable  value  of  this  method 
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Complications. — During  treatment  the  accidents  which  may  occur  are  either 
local  or  general.  The  former  include  pruritus,  vesicles,  ecchymosis,  suppuration, 
cedema,  phlebitis,  gangrene,  ostitis,  caries,  necrosis,  spasms  of  the  muscles,  dislocation, 
implication  of  a  joint  or  of  neighbouring  viscera. 

Of  these  pruritus  may  be  treated  by  dusting  with  zinc  oxide  and  starch  powder. 
If  the  skin  is  much  distended,  especially  when  the  fracture  is  superficial,  as  in  the 
leg,  there  commonly  arise,  in  a  few  hours,  several  vesicles  filled  with  a  light-coloured 
viscid  fluid.  If  let  alone,  they  either  burst  or  shrink  from  absorption  of  their 
contents.  Much  relief  to  the  sensation  of  tension  is  afforded  by  pricking  them,  with- 
out removing  the  cviticle.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  vesicles  of 
erysipelas,  which  are  numerous  and  clustered,  small,  tense,  and  surrounded  by  the 
peculiar  blush  of  that  disease ;  nor  with  those  which  precede  mortification,  whose 
contents  are  dark,  tawny,  and  putrescent.  Ecchymosis  in  varying  degrees  is  very 
common ;  where  the  injury  is  severe,  as  in  extracapsular  fracture  of  the  femur,  the 
tension  from  the  extra vasated  blood  may  be  very  great.  Absorption  will  almost 
always  follow  on  the  persevering  use  of  cold,  either  by  evaporating  lotions,  or  ice- 
bag,  the  latter  being  used  very  cautiously  in  the  aged.  Even  if  the  blood  remain 
long  fluid,  no  incision  (unless  with  antiseptic  precautions)  is  to  be  made  till  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  union  has  taken  place,  or,  at  least,  till  the  deeper  parts  are  shut 
off  by  the  process  of  repair. 

The  oedema  which  ensues,  especially  in  the  lower  limb,  during  the  treatment  of  a 
fracture,  is  due  to  various  causes.  The  most  common,  biit  usually  harmless,  form  is 
that  set  up  by  the  original  injury ;  another  variety  which  comes  on  a  little  later  is  of 
much  graver  import,  arising  as  it  does  from  too  tight  bandaging,  especially  if  any 
circular  bandages  or  strapping  have  been  applied  to  the  limb  itself.'  Yet  another 
form  is  the  cedema  due  to  thrombosis^  of  a  large  vein,  e.g.  the  femoral,  this  condition 

of  rendering  such  a  wound  aseptic,  and  the  desirability  of  giving  it  a  full  trial.  Shortly  after 
I  learnt  that  Prof.  Lister  had  made  this  use  of  iodoform,  a  very  severe  case  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  femur  came  under  my  care  at  Guy's  Plospital,  in  the  absence  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Howse.  A  carpenter,  set.  44,  fell  from  a  platform,  a  height  of  22  feet,  on  to  the  hank  of 
the  Thames,  striking  against  a  stone  buttress  as  he  went  down.  I  saw  him  about  an  hour 
after  the  accident.  There  was  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  femur,  the 
fragments  being  much  displaced  and  overlapping,  the  lower  one  being  also  split  vertically, 
hut  not  as  far  as  the  knee-joint.  The  ends  of  both  fragments  were  bare,  and  both  the  vastus 
externus  and  the  hamstrings  were  lacerated,  the  injm-y  received  during  the  fall  having  per- 
haps been  made  greater  by  the  patient's  having  been  lifted  off  the  mud  into  which  he  fell,  in 
and  out  of  a  boat.  Ether  was  given  and  the  external  lacerated  wound,  through  which  the 
vastus  externus  protruded,  having  been  enlarged,  the  wound  was  carefully  syringed  out  with 
carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  30).  About  5j  of  iodoform  was  then  freely  introduced  between  the 
fragments  by  means  of  the  finger  and  a  narrow  spatula  and  two  large  drainage-tubes  inserted. 
An  aseptic  result  was  secured  from  the  first,  and  maintained  throughout  by  the  dresser, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lister.  The  man  went  out  with  his  limb  firmly  and  soundly  healed,  the  callus, 
which  was  at  first  considerable,  being  ultimately  almost  imperceptible.  In  contrast  with 
the  above  I  may  mention  another  very  similar  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  femur, 
produced  in  a  similar  way,  but  in  a  much  younger  man,  which  came  under  my  care,  in  the 
absence  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Davies-OoUey,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  1881.  The  patient 
fell  over  twenty  feet  from  a  scaffold,  striking  against  a  projecting  piece  of  timber  in  his  fall. 
The  fracture  was  very  similar  in  site  and  severity.  The  wound  was  freely  syringed  out  with 
carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  30),  but  in  this  case  an  aseptic  result  was  not  secured,  and  the 
patient  died  very  rapidly  of  acute  septicsemia.  I  may  add  that  in  the  former  case  the  iodo- 
form was  not  only  used  when  the  fracture  was  first  put  up,  but  also  as  a  preventive  measure, 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  wound,  on  the  occasion  of  three  subsequent  dressings,  and  that 
it  occasioned  no  local  or  constitutional  trouble.  An  examination  of  the  urine,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  my  dresser,  Mr.  Wheelton  Hind,  showed  that  the  iodoform  was  present  as  an 
iodide  in  samples  passed  four,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  hours  after  the  dressings,  there  being,  as 
might  be  expected,  distinctly  less  in  the  samples  passed  after  longer  intervals.  I  am  aware 
that  Mr.  Berkely  Hill  {Lancet,  June  17,  1882)  in  this  country,  Dr.  Schede  of  Hamburg, 
and  Prof.  Kocher  of  Berne  have  published  cases  in  which  severe  or  even  fatal  symptoms  have 
been  attributed  to  the  use  of  iodoform.  My  own  experience  of  this  drug,  after  an  extensive 
use  of  it  in  diseases  of  the  bones  and  of  the  soft  parts,  is  entirely  favourable. 

^  See  p.  416  for  the  importance  later  on  of  this  complication. 

2  If  thrombosis  of  veins  near  a  fracture  extend  so  as  to  reach  larg-e  trunks  where  the 
current  is  active,  the  patient's  life  may  be  placed  in  the  greatest  peril.  Thus  a  thrombus 
may,  in  a  fracture  near  thp  nnkle,  reach  the  posterior  tibial,  and  so  the  popliteal  vein,  where 
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arisino'  as  in  anj^  other  patients  who  ai-e  long  bed-iidden,  and  whose  health  is 
impaired.' 

Gangrene  occurring  during  the  treatment  of  simple  fracture  is  a  most  serious 
complication,  and  one  often  due  to  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  The 
chief  causes  are — (a)  tight  bandaging,  especially  when  a  bandage  is  applied  next  to  the 
skin,  under  the  splints  ;  {(3)  inflammatoiy  changes  setting  in  and  causing  strangulation 
under  a  bandage,  that  was  at  first  only  lightly  applied  ;  (y)  deep-seated  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  a  displaced  fragment  of  bone  causing  pressure  upon  the  large  vessels ;  (8) 
stretching  or  bruising,  with  or  without  laceration  of  nerves,  e.g.  the  median  after  severe 
fractui-es  of  the  elbow-joint ;  (e)  as  a  later  symptom  in  certain  cases,  e.g.  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  where,  from  inefiicient  setting  or  improper  management  later 
on,  excess  of  callus  has  formed,  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  fingers  has  followed 
from  pressure  of  the  callus  on  the  median  nerve. ^  Gangrene  is  especially  liable  to 
occur  in  children,  where  the  soft  parts  ai-e  very  tender,  and  where  complaints  may 
easily  be  overlooked,  also  after  the  use  of  any  immovable  apparatus  applied  to  parts 
which  are  still  inflamed,  or  in  which  inflammation  is  threatening.  Careful  attention 
to  the  limb  during  the  period  of  swelling,  immediate  removal  or  slackening  of  any 
apparatus  where  the  patient  is  uneasy  or  in  pain,  or  where  the  toes  and  fingers  are 
becoming  cold  and  livid,  will  alone  pi^event  gangrene,  the  limb  being  afterwards 
raised  and  wrapped  in  cotton-wool.  If  gangrene  have  already  set  in,  free  incisions 
may  be  tried ;  but  amputation  above  the  limit  of  constriction  is  almost  certain  to  be 
called  for.  Gangrene  appears  to  have  occurred  especially  after-  fractures  of  the  upper 
limb,  from  the  superficial  position  of  the  arteiies,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  compressed  against  the  bones.^ 

Ostitis,  and  other  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  bone  are  rare  in  simple  fracture, 
and  call  for  no  special  comment  here.  The  treatment  of  muscular  spasm  has  been 
already  alluded  to  (p.  417). 

The  co-existence  of  a  dislocation  with  a  fi'acture  is  a  serioias  complication,  e.g. 
when  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  is  met  with,  together  with  dislocation  of 
the  head  of  that  bone.  In  such  a  case  two  courses  are  open  to  the  surgeon ;  he  may 
either  pvit  the  fracture  up  as  firmly  and  solidly  as  possible,  with  splints  or  some  form 
of  immovable  apparatus,  and  then  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  or  allow  the 
fractvire  to  unite  before  the  dislocation  is  reduced.  The  former  will  usually  be  suc- 
cessful in  these  days  when  the  use  of  anaesthetics  is  combined  with  the  employment  of 
maiaipulations  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  will  be  found  far  preferable  to 
following  the  rule  originally  laid  down  by  Petit,  to  allow  the  fracture  to  unite  before 
attempting  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  as  it  simplifies  the  case,  and  renders  its 
termination  more  hopeful,  while  it  relieves  the  patient  from  the  discomfort  of  an 
unreduced  dislocation,  and  the  i-isks  which  must  always  attend  delayed  reduction. 

When  a  simple  fracture  extends  into  a  joint,  the  chief  risk  is  impaired  mobility, 
and  for  this  the  patient  should  be  prepared  from  the  first,  the  articulation  being  placed 
as  soon  as  possible  in  the  best  permanent  position,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
patient's  occupation.    The  healing  of  articular  cartilage  is  always  tedious ;  the  process 

a  detached  portion  may  he  swept  into  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This 
accident  rasLj  occur  after  the  first  fortnight,  when  the  patient  is  allowed  more  liberty  of 
movement.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Southam,  Lancet,  March  1,  1879.  See 
also  footnote,  p.  427. 

^  Sir  J.  Paget  {Lancet,  ii.  1869,  p.  288)  alludes  to  two  other  forms  of  oedema,  to  which 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  drawn.  '  When  the  foot  is  hang;  too  much  below  the  level 
of  the  knee,  as  it  is  in  the  old  apparatus  of  the  double-inclined  plane,  where  the  knee  hangs 
over  an  angle,  and  the  foot,  hanging-  low  down,  is  sure  to  become  oedematous.  And  then 
there  is  another  kind,  the  oedema,  which  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  irritation  of 
the  veins  by  hard  edges  of  bandages  ' — e.g.  where  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  is  put  on  after 
the  ordinary  apparatus  and  its  edge  rubs  against  part  of  the  saphena  vein.  '  One  vein  after 
another  in  these  cases  becomes  filled  with  clot,  till  at  last  a  firm,  solid  oedema  of  all  the  parts 
supplied  by  these  veins  ensues — an  oedema  which  does  no  harm  to  the  already  repaired  frac- 
ture, but  which  disables  the  patient  from  the  use  of  the  limb  for  some  eight  or  ten  weeks 
after  the  fracture  healed.' 

-  Hilton,  JRest  and  Pain,  .3rd  ed.  p.  199. 

^  More  particularly  after  the  use  of  graduated  compresses,  and  a  ciriiular  bandage. 
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is  well  illustrated  by  two  specimens  of  fracture  into  the  knee-joint,  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  Miiseuni.'  In  the  former,  twenty-eight  days  after  the  injury,  a  layer  of 
firm,  light-bi'own  fibrine  lies  between  the  edges  of  the  cartilage  ;  in  the  latter  a  year 
after  the  injury,  the  fragments  of  cartilage  are  still  united  by  fibrous  tissue,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  fracture  is  united  by  masses  of  new  bone.  Cautious,  persevering, 
passive  movement,  made  use  of  as  early  as  possible,  is  indicated  in  these  cases. 

The  subject  of  injury  to  viscera,  where  a  fracture  has  occurred  in  their  contain- 
ing cavities,  is  treated  of  elsewhere.  (See  Injuries  of  the  Head,  Thokax,  Abdomen, 
AND  Pelvis.) 

The  general  complications  are  such  as  are  common  to  all  injuries,  viz.  traumatic 
fever,  deliriiim,  erysipelas,  septicaemia,  pyaemia,  hectic,  tetanus,  jaundice,  and  reten- 
tion of  urine  ;  in  older  patients  a  tendency  to  congestion  and  asthenic  inflammation 
of  tbe  lungs,  and,  finally,  in  a  few  cases,  pulmonary  fat-embolism. 

Of  the  above  complications,  a  few  only  i-equire  special  comment  here.  The 
delirium  may  be  that  of  habitual  drinkers,  and  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  fractures 
occurring  in  draymen,  commercial  traveller's,  &c. ;  in  these  cases  it  may  be  well,  if 
the  sui^geon  can  see  the  case  often,  to  put  the  fracture  up  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
will  give  extra  solidity  to  the  pai'ts,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  no  bandages  for  the 
patient  to  disturb.  Above  all,  food  must  be  giA^en  somehow ;  if  necessary,  the  patient 
is  to  be  fed  by  the  oesophagus  or  rectum-tube  ;  large  doses  of  opiates  or  stimulants 
are  otherwise  most  perilous.  Quite  another  form  of  delirium  is  that  seen  sometimes 
in  the  aged,  especially  in  old  women,  with  fractured  thigh ;  they  are  noticed  to 
become  excited,  wandering,  and  constantly  chattering ;  they  never  sleep,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  take  food ;  in  such  cases  a  fatal  exhaustion  is  not  far  distant. 
Retention  of  urine,  though  usually  due  to  the  suddenly  changed  position,  may,  in 
cases  of  fracture  high  up  of  the  femur,  with  much  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  be  due 
to  direct  injury  of  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus.  Jaundice  may  arise  without  much 
constitutional  distui-bance  in  a  patient  in  good  health  suddenly  placed  upon  his  back. 
Mr.  Hilton  ^  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  and  explained  it  by  the  congestion  which 
'  resulted  from  the  forced  rest  to  which  the  liver  is  subjected  by  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion ;  the  circvilation  through  the  organ  having  been  previously  aided  by  active 
respiration  and  ordinary  exercise.'  A  tendency  to  asthenic  hypostatic  pneumonia 
may  supervene  here  as  in  any  other  case  where  an  injury  or  opei-ation  is  followed  by 
the  long-continued  recumbent  position,  especially  in  patients  advanced  in  life,  or  in 
any  way  let  down  in  health.  Mr.  Erichsen  ^  has  drawn  attention  to  this  dangerous 
tendency,  the  obscurity  of  the  onset,  and  the  frequently  latent  symptoms.  In  speak- 
ing of  treatment,  he  says,  '  The  stai'ched  bandage  may  here  be  of  most  essential 
service,  by  enabling  the  surgeon  to  place  patients  with  injuries  of  the  lower  limbs 
in  such  a  position,  and  such  an  atmosphere,  as  shall  remove  two  of  the  most  active 
predisposing  causes  of  the  form  of  pneumonia  now  under  consideration — namely,  the 
recumbent  position,  and  the  comparatively  impure  air  of  a  hospital- ward  or  sick-room.' 

It  remains  to  refer  to  a  complication  of  fractures  the  clinical  importance  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  fully  made  out.  I  allude  to  the  occurrence  of  fatty  emboli  after 
fractures.  This  subject  has  been  recognised  for  fifteen  years  on  the  Continent ;  but 
it  is  only  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  it  has  been  taken  up  in  this  country. 
The  following  conclusions,  drawn  from  experiments  and  clinical  observations  of 
the  writers,  whose  names  are  given  below,  appear,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two, 
which  require  much  more  investigation,  to  be  settled  on  a  fairly  reliable  basis. 

1.  Fatty  emboli  localised  in  the  lung  and  other  viscera  (to  a  less  extent  in  the 
kidney,  liver,  heart,  and  brain)  appear  to  be  much  more  common  than  is  usually 
believed.  2.  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  these  emboli  are  present  more  or 
less  in  every  case  of  fracture.  3.  While,  therefore,  they  are  not  necessarily  fatal, 
they  may  in  severe  cases  lead  to  death,  which  is  liable  to  be  considered  due  to  shock. 
4.  Fatty  emboli  occur  in  other  cases  besides  those  of  fracture.  Thus  Dr.  Hamilton'' 
in  1878  brought  before  the  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  specimens  of 
pulmonary  capillaries  plugged  with  fat  after  rupture  of  a  fatty  liver.     As  long  ago 

1  Ser.  i.  193,  195.  ^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  13. 

^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi.  *  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Oct.  1877. 
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as  1862,  Zenker  found  the  same  capillai^ies  filled  with  fat  in  a  man  whose  liver,  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration,  had  been  injured  in  a  crush  between  two  waggons.  It 
has  also  been  believed  by  some  obsei-vers  that  this  condition  may  occur  in  acute 
osteomyelitis,  or  after  amputations  and  excisions.  (Czerny,  Flournoy,  Dejerine.) 
j5.  The  necessary  conditions  for  a  fatal  issue  appear  to  be  openings  into  veins  and 
lymphatics,  sufficiently  numerous  and  large;  presence  of  enough  free  fluid  fat  (this 
has  been  found  in  the  blood  extravasated  at  the  seat  of  fracture  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  in  the  veins,  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  the  pulmonary  and  other  capillaries), 
and  sufiicient  vis-a-tergo  to  force  out  the  fat  from  the  medulla  into  the  circulation. 
This  force  is  usually  supplied  by  the  extravasated  blood,  and  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion.* The  reality  of  the  existence  of  this  vis-a-tergo  has  been  almost  proved  by 
experiments  of  M.  Dejerine,  who  found  that  fatty  emboli  could  be  pi'ocured  in  the 
greatest  number,  and  in  the  most  marked  way,  by  introducing  a  bit  of  laminaria 
tent  into  the  medullary  canal ;  from  this  and  other  experiments  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  pressure  from  within  outwards,  whether  from  blood-extravasation  or  muscular 
conti'action  in  fi-acture,  or  in  acute  osteo-myelitis,  from  inflammatory  swelling, 
causes  the  fat  to  enter  the  bone  capillaries,  and  so  the  general  venous  circulation. 
6.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  from  shock  ;  thus  in  death  from  pulmonary  fatty  em- 
bolism and  oedema  patients  recover  from  the  immediate  efiects  of  the  injury,  and  feel 
fairly  well  for  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  when  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  pulmonary  circulation  set  in.  Another  form  of  embolism,  that 
from  a  detached  venous  thrombus,  is  also  to  be  excluded  ;  in  this  case  death  takes 
place  more  suddenly,  and  at  a  later  date.^  7.  The  symptoms  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
known,  but  the  following  may  be  indicated  from  cases  already  published.  Dyspnoea 
varying  in  intensity,  but  setting  in  rapidly  ;  breathing  increased  in  frequency  and 
varied  with  deep  inspirations  ;  heart's  action  irregular,  face  cyanotic,  deepening  coma 
and  death.  In  some  cases  fat  has  been  passed  in  the  urine.  8.  No  treatment  is 
likely  to  be  of  much  avail  in  severe  cases;  venesection  was  tried  in  one  case  (Czerny) 
on  account  of  the  pulmonary  disturbance,  cyanosis,  and  full  pulse,  but  without  any 
relief.  As,  according  to  Scriba's  experiments,  when  the  animal  survives  after  in- 
jection of  fluid  fat,  fat  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  found  in  the  urine,  artificial 
respiration,  so  as  to  tide  the  patient  over  until  the  fat  is  got  rid  of,  seems  to  be 
theoretically  indicated.^ 

^  Another  condition  tending  to  bring  about  fatal  fat-embolism  is  crushing  violence  at  the 
time  of  the  fracture,  so  that  a  bone  is  not  only  snapped  across,  but  the  cancellous  tissue  is  also 
often  broken  down,  so  as  to  set  free  the  medullary  fat,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  veins  and 
lymphatics  are  torn  open.  In  a  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  in  the  lower  third  from  railway  accident,  in  which  I  was  called  upon  in  Dec.  1881, 
in  the  absence  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Howse,  to  amputate  through  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
oil  globules  in  abundance  could  be  easily  seen,  not  only,  before  the  operation,  on  the  lint  in 
which  the  fracture  was  wrapped,  but  afterwards  very  largely  mixed  with  the  clots  around  the 
fracture,  floating  on  collections  of  blood  which  still  were  liquid,  and  plentifully  within  the 
ankle-joint,  whither,  mixed  with  blood,  tliej^  had  penetrated  from  a  split  through  the  lower 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia.  The  fragments  of  bone,  on  further  examination,  consisted 
simply  of  the  outer  dense  compact  tissue  of  which  the  walls  of  the  tibia  consist ;  scarcely  any 
remnants  of  cancellous  tissue  adhered  to  them,  and  none  could  be  found  elsewhere,  so  com- 
pletely did  it  appear  to  have  been  broken  up. 

^  See  M.  Nelaton,  Pcdh.  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  219,  and  fig.  66,  which  shows  clots  in  the  femoral 
vein  and  also  in  the  puhnonary  artery,  causing  death  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  leg.  M. 
Azam  {Gaz.  ties  Hopitaux,  1861,  p.  168)  considers  that  the  separation  of  such  thrombi  takes 
place  moat  frequently  about  the  fifteenth  day.  Mr.  Southam  {Lancpt,  March  1,  1879)  re- 
cords a  case  of  thrombosis  of  the  posterior  tibial  veins  coming  on  after  Pott's  fracture,  and 
bringing  about  pulmonary  embolism.  In  this  case  death  occurred  suddenly  on  the  seventeenth 
day. 

^  The  following  are  the  chief  references  on  this  subject :  Biisch,  '  Ueber  Fettembolie,' 
Virch.  Arch.  Bd.  xxxv.  Bergmann,  '  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Embolie,'  Schmidt'' s  Jahrhiichei-,  Bd. 
cxxxi.  Scriba,  Jjiitersiichungen  ilber  die  Fetfemholie.  MM.  Dejerine  and  Duret,  Le  Proces 
Med.  Nov.  13,  1878,  March  1  and  8,  1879.  Abstracts  of  these  three  last  papers  will  be 
found  in  the  Land.  Med.  Record  for  1879,  and  also  a  clinical  lecture  on  this  subject  by  Prof. 
Czerny  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Rec,  Dec.  15, 1875,  the  original  having  been  published  in  the  Berl. 
Klin.  Wochensch.  Nov.  1  and  8.  Boettcher,  Puhnonary  Fat-emholism  after  Gunshot 
Wound.  Dorpater,  Med.  Zeit.  1877,  p.  326,  and  Lond.  Med.  Rec.  June  15, 1877.  Southam, 
Lancet,  July  10,  1880.  The  existence  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  of  fat-emboli  after  frac- 
ture has  been  twice  verified  by  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  question  of  amputation  will  arise. 
The    following    are    amongst    the    conditions    requiring    primary   amputation — 
1.  When  a  limb  is  torn  off  by  a  cannon-ball,  a  portion  of  a  shell,  or  by  machinery. 

2.  When  the  division  of  the  soft  parts  is  nearly  complete  ;  except  in  the  case  of 
a  clean  cut  across  the  phalanges,  metacarpus,  or  metatarsus.  Even  the  forearm  may 
occasionally  be  saved  under  similar  circumstances. 

3.  When  there  is  much  actual  loss  of  soft  parts,  as  when  one  side  of  a  limb  is 
torn  away  or  the  skin  is  extensively  peeled  off. 

4.  When,  with  or  without  great  comminution  of  the  bone,  there  is  much  bruising 
and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  with  protrusion  of  muscular  bellies,  and  extensive 
tearing  up  of  deep  planes  of  areolar  tissue.' 

5.  Often  when  a  fracture,  caused  by  such  violence  as  that  of  machinery  or  a  rail- 
way accident,  is  accompanied  by  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  destruction  of  im- 
poi'tant  nerves,  but  not  of  arteries. 

6.  In  some  cases  when  the  principal  artery  and  nerve  of  the  limb  are  both  divided. 
At  the  present  day,   with  the  aid  of  antiseptic  precavitions,  an  attempt   may 

be  often  made  to  save  cases  coming  under  the  last  two  heads,  which  otherwise 
must  be  submitted  to  immediate  amputation.  Thus,  in  compound  fractures  or  dis- 
locations, especially  in  the  upper  extremity  and  in  young  subjects,  even  when  the 
main  artery  is  injured,  and  one  or  more  important  nerves  divided,  the  limb  should 
not  be  sacrificed  at  once  if  the  case  is  seen  early,  and  if  thorough  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions can  be  maintained  from  the  first.  The  artery  should  be  secured  by  torsion 
or  ligatures,  and  the  nerves  first  pared,  if  necessary,^  and  brought  together  by  sutures 
of  fine  silk  which  has  been  steeped  thoroughly  in  carbolic  acid  lotion  (1-20),  or  of 
chromic  acid  catgut  not  over-hardened.^  In  the  case  of  large  nerves  the  sutures 
should  be  passed  through  the  sheath  only  if  possible,  but  this  point  does  not  appear  to 
be  of  material  importance.  In  any  case  the  sutures  should  of  course  be  cut  short. 
The  necessity  of  taking  such  after-precautions  as  will  promote  the  establishment  of 
collateral  circulation  and  the  rapid  repair  of  the  divided  nerves,  equable  warmth,  and 
a  position  which  will  obviate  the  risk  of  any  tension  on  the  united  nerves,  is  obvious- 

7.  In  certain  cases  of  severe  haemorrhage,  primary  or  secondary.  If  the  hsemor- 
rhage,  though  profuse,  have  stopped,  and  if  the  other  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  be 
not  extreme,  the  surgeon  may  trust  to  raising  the  limb,  after  the  fracture  is  set, 
and  applying  light  pressure  to  the  main  artery  above  by  means  of  a  tourniquet,  the 
attendant  being  instructed  to  tighten  this  at  once,  if  required.  If  the  hsemorrhage 
has  not  been  arrested,  or  if  it  recur  on  the  patient  becoming  warm  in  bed,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  open  to  the  surgeon — graduated  pressure,  trying  to  find  the  wounded 
vessel,  ligature  of  the  main  trunk  above,  and  immediate  amputation.  His  decision 
will  have  to  be  made  on  consideration  of  the  following  points  chiefly : — the 
amount  and  character  of  the  hEemoi-rhage,  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  about  the 
wound,  and  the  age  and  health  of  his  patient.  Where  the  hsemorrhage  is  slight,  and 
where  the  soft  parts  are  but  little  damaged,  graduated  pressure,  with  or  without  the 

1  In  a  few  cases,  specially  noticed  by  Velpeau  {Med.  Ope?:  t.  ii.  p.  321)  and  Malgaigne 
{loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  351),  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture  are  within  a  few  hours 
attacked  by  spontaneous  emphysema,  without  any  commimication  with  the  air-passages.  It 
appears  to  be  simply  an  early  symptom  of  gangrene  from  the  sudden  death  of  the  part,  and 
demands  immediate  amputation. 

"^  The  nerves  may  be  freshened  by  taking  off  a  very  thin  slice  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
trunk,  or  (as  in  Mr.  Hulke's  case  of  sutural  union  of  a  median  nerve  divided  by  broken 
glass,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  148)  two  fresh  plane  surfaces  may  be  made  at  90°  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  nerve. 

^  For  the  preparation  of  this  the  reader  should  consult  Prof.  Lister's  address,  Clin.  Soe. 
Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  56.  As  hearing  upon  the  above,  I  may  mention  a  case  which  I  have  seen 
lately  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Davies-Colley.  In  addition  to  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  the  elbow  with  extensive  laceration  and  contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  division  of 
some  of  the  muscles,  and  rupture  of  both  lateral  ligaments,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  was  torn 
through,  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  portion  being  exposed,  loose  and  dirty,  in  the 
wound.  In  this  case  the  brachial  artery  was  uninjured.  Mr.  Davies-Oolley,  having  found 
the  upper  end  of  the  nerve  in  the  lower  part  of  the  musculo-spiral  groove,  stitched  the  two 
parts  together  with  fine  silk.  Antiseptic  precautions  were  adopted  throughout.  The 
patient,  a  young  adult,  recovered  with  complete  use  of  his  forearm  and  fingers. 
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addition  of  some  such  styptic  as  tannic  acid,  and  raising  the  limb,  may  be  resorted  to 
Where  the,  haemorrhage  is  severe,  and  ev^idently  arterial,  the  surgeon  must  have 
recourse  to  one  of  the  three  latter  and  more  decided  measures.  If  the  damage  to 
the  soft  parts  be  slight  and  recent,  he  should  make  an  attempt  to  find  the  wounded 
vessel.  The  patient  being  prepared  for  amputation,  if  necessary,  and  an  anaesthetic 
being  given,  Esmarch's  bandage  should  be  applied,  and  it  will  be  found  better  not 
to  knot  the  upper  one  firmly,  but  to  have  it  held  twisted  by  an  assistant  in  such  a 
way  as  to  readOy  relax  the  pressure,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  momentary  jet  of  blood,  if 
this  be  required  for  indicating  the  site  of  the  injured  artery.  The  surgeon  should 
then  freely  enlai'ge  the  wound,  pass  a  director  to  the  veiy  bottom  of  it,  turn  out  any 
clots,  and  seek  for  the  injured  vessel.  If  this  be  found,  ligatures  should  be  applied 
to  both  ends,  or  above  and  below  any  aperture  in  it ;  and  the  surgeon  should  be 
careful  not  to  overtighten  these ;  for,  if  any  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  injury, 
inflammatory  softening  will  already  be  commencing.  But,  if  severe  arterial  haemor- 
rhage coexist  with  much  injury  to  the  soft  parts  after  a  fractui'e,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  find  the  wounded  vessel,  situated  as  it  is  deep  down  amidst  clots,  and 
lacerated,  infiltrated,  and  softening  tissues.  Ligature  of  the  main  trunk  above  may 
be  resorted  to  in  such  cases  where  the  patient  is  young  and  healthy,  and  also,  more 
especially,  if  the  injury  is  in  the  upper  extremity.  In  such  cases  the  limb  must  be 
raised  and  wrapped  in  cotton-wool,  and  the  earliest  sign  of  gangrene  carefully  looked 
for.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  ligature  of  the  main  artery  above  in  cases 
of  arterial  haemorrhage  in  compound  fracture  is,  even  in  favourable  cases,  an  anxious 
step,  and  that  where  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  is  at  all  severe,  where  the  patient 
is  advanced  in  years  or  unhealthy,  immediate  amputation  is  wiser.  Graduated 
pressure  will  be  fovmd  more  successful  in  secondary  haemorrhage  after  a  compound 
fracture,  and  here  too  ligatm-e  of  the  trunk  above  is  of  better  promise. 

8.  Some  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  large  joints,  viz.  when  either  bone  of  the 
joint  is  shattered,  or  both  are  broken ;  when  there  is  much  destruction  or  laceration 
of  the  ligaments ;  when,  in  addition  to  comminution  of  the  bone,  there  is  much 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts,  especially  if  complicated  with  division  of  an  artery  ; 
when  the  foreign  body  which  has  caused  the  fracture  remains  in  the  joint,  or  pro- 
jects into  it  from  its  bed  in  the  bone,  and  cannot  easily  be  removed,  or  when,  in  its 
passage  through  the  joint,  it  has  inflicted  great  injury  on  the  articular  surfaces. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  these  forms  of  injury  aie  most  fatal  when  affecting 
the  knee  and  hip  :  in  dealing  with  other  joints  much  greater  latitude  may  be 
allowed.  As  a  general  rule,  excision  is  to  be  attempted  in  the  following  cases  : — (i.) 
When  the  soft  parts  are  not  severely  injured,  (ii.)  But  at  the  same  time  the 
articular  surfaces  are  much  comminuted,  or  difficult  of  reduction,  (iii.)  When  the 
health  and  habits  of  the  patient  are  good.  This  refers  to  cases  of  compound  fracture 
into  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist  and  ankle-joints.  Where  the  knee  or  hip-joint  is 
concerned,  the  rule  may  still  be  followed,  but  with  caution. 

Finally,  before  deciding  on  amputation,  the  surgeon  must  take  into  consideration, 
in  addition  to  the  above  points  which  concern  the  fracture  itself,  any  more  general 
information  to  be  obtained  about  the  patient  himself.  Thus  the  age,  constitution, 
habits,  any  sign  of  visceral  disease,  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  are  all  points  of 
material  importance  in  coming  to  a  decision  between  amputation  and  an  attempt  to 
save  the  limb.  Thus,  to  give  an  instance,  and  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,  there 
are  no  more  anxious  cases  than  severe  compound  fractures  in  dwellers  in  large  towns, 
who  are  past  middle  life,  flabbily  fat,  with  dilated  venules  about  the  cheeks  and 
nose,  whose  conjunctivae  are  (Edematous  and  of  slightly  jaundiced  tint,  and  whose 
urine  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  perhaps  albuminous.  In  settling  this  question 
the  surgeon  must  bear  in  mind,  that  saving  the  patient's  life  is,  after  all,  of  more 
importance  than  the  preservation  of  his  limb.  If  amputation  be  decided  upon,  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  ever  the  patient  is  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  primary  shock.  In  performing  amputation  in  these  cases,  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that  the  injury  is  not  so  localised  as  would  appear  from  the  surface  ; 
thus,  in  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  there  is  often  extensive  loosening  of  the  skin 
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from  the  deep  fascia,  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  deep  planes  of  connective- 
tissue  for  some  distance  above  the  fracture,  the  knee-joint  perhaps  being  full  of 
blood,  and  its  cartilages  bruised.  In  such  cases,  if  amputation  be  performed  just 
above  the  injury,  sloughing  and  separation  of  the  flaps  will  inevitably  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  where  amputation 
is  required  high  up,  it  will  be  found  better  practice  to  amputate,  in  part  at  least, 
through  injured  tissues.^  In  such  a  case, 'where  shock  is  much  to  be  dreaded,  there 
are  numerous  precautions,  trivial  perhaps  individvially,  but  which,  taken  together, 
may  play  a  not  inconsiderable  pai-t  in  pulling  the  patient  through.  I  refer  to  the 
keeping  the  patient  well  wrapped  up  in  wai-m  blankets  during  and  after  the  opera- 
tion ;  the  administration  of  ether,  and  the  giving  a  morphia  injection  immediately 
after  the  operation  is  completed  ;  subcutaneous  injections  of  brandy  and  ether, 
nutrient  enemata,  hot-bottles,  &c. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  fi-acture,  there  are  serious  injuries  to  other  organs,  im- 
mediate amputation  is  either  useless  or  injurious.  In  such  a  case  the  only  chance 
of  recovery  is  afforded  by  secondary  amputation  after  the  early  dangers  are  past. 

Secondary  amputation  may,  of  course,  be  required  for  profuse  suppuration  with 
hectic,  for  gangrene,  or  uncontrollable  hasmorrhage.  When  to  decide  that  the 
proper  time  has  come  for  the  performance  of  secondary  amputation  is  often  a  most 
difficult  question — the  decision  must  be  made  on  the  merits  of  each  case.  In  most 
cases  the  surgeon  must  wait  till  the  traumatic  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance 
are  subsiding,  till  the  temperature  has  begun  to  fall,  and  till  all  redness,  erysipelas, 
and  sloughing  have  ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  operation  be  deferred  till  the 
powers  of  the  patient  are  running  down  from  profuse  suppuration  and  hectic,  and  till 
confirmed  asthenia  have  set  in,  the  period  for  performing  it  will  have  passed  away. 

At  a  still  later  period,  after  all  danger  has  ceased,  the  operation  may  be  desired 
by  the  potient,  if,  in  consequence  of  non-union,  incurable  deformity,  or  tedious 
disease  of  the  bone,  the  limb  has  become  an  incumbrance  to  him.  Some  of  these 
conditions  may,  however,  be  othei-wise  treated,  e.g.  by  excision,  osteotomy,  &c.^ 

Process  of  union. 

Of  this  many  of  the  details  in  man  remain  yet  to  be  exactly  determined.  This 
is  due  to  many  causes  :  the  scarcity  of  opportunities  foi-  examination  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  process  in  man ;  its  essential  difference  in  animals,  on  which  alone 
experiments  could  be  made ;  the  differences  in  diffei'ent  fractures,  and,  lastly,  a 
tendency  to  look  upon  bone  as  a  special,  peculiar  tissue,  instead  of  a  modified 
connective-tissue  in  which  healing  of  a  wound  by  adhesion  and  development  of  a 
cicatrix  is  naturally  to  be  looked  for. 

The  process  of  union  of  simple  fractures,  as  it  occurs  in  animals,^  will  be  first 

^  Thus  in  a  railway  crush  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  I  consider  that  amputation 
through  the  trochanters,  though  involving  partly-damaged  tissues,  gives  a  better  chance  than 
disarticulation  at  the  hip-joiut,  though  this  amputation,  passing  through  healthy  tissues,  may 
give  a  better-looking  flap. 

*  In  the  Path,  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  195,  Mr.  Canton  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  suc- 
cessfully excised  the  knee-joint  in  a  boy  eet.  15,  about  two  weeks  after  an  injury,  causing 
separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur.  Prof.  Humphry  {Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xxi.  p. 
195)  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  excised  a  knee-joint  with  good  result  for  non-union  of  the 
patella,  accompanied  with  much  pain. 

^  Till  lately  our  knowledge  of  the  source,  the  condition  at  different  dates,  and  the  various 
stao-es  of  development  of  the  reparative  material,  has,  owing  to  the  limited  opportunities 
of  examination  in  man,  and  the  formerly  imperfect  method  of  histological  examination, 
been  chiefly  derived  from  experiments  on  animals.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  possible  at  a  future 
date,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  a  series  of  cases  at  different  ages  and  at  diflerent  periods  of 
repair,  to  obtain  a  completely  consecutive  account  of  the  repair  of  fracture  in  man.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  wise,  at  the  present  time,  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  repair  of  fractures  as 
noticed  hi  animals.  No  doubt  the  comparison  between  repair  in  them  and  in  ourselves  must 
be  a  limited  one ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  children  and  in  animals  alike  the  method 
of  repair  is  probably  closely  similar,  viz.  by  a  characteristic  cartilaginous  callus,  that  is  to 
say,  a  callus  undoubtedly  consisting  of  cartilage,  which  is  probably  specially  produced  both 
in  children  and  in  animals  to  secure  rapid  repair. 
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Fig.  36.  The  upper  fragment 
from  a  Fracture  in  an  auimal. 
The  lower  fragment  is  not 
shown,  hut  exhibited  similar 
characters. 


described,  then  the  differences  between  this  and  the  same  process  in  man  will  be 
pointed  out,  and  finally  the  union  of  compound  fractures  will  be  described. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  after  an  experimental  fracture  of  a  long  bone  in 
animals  the  ends  of  the  fragments  will  be  found  embedded  in  a  blood-extravasation, 
the  amount  of  which  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  It  is  met  with  between  the 
bone  and  periosteum,  in  the  medullary  canal,  and,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  After  about  the  fourth  day  the  blood-extravasation 
will  be  found  to  be  partly  absorbed  and  partly 
lost '  in  a  mass  of  inflammatory  neoplastic  tissue, 
thickest  opposite  the  fracture  itself  (fig.  36)  and 
reaching  about  two  inches  above  and  below 
the  fractured  ends,  and  serving  not  only  as 
a  future  source  of  repair,  but  as  an  immediate 
means  of  embedding  and  steadying  the  fragments. 
This  mass  of  neoplastic  tissue  owes  its  origin  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  violence  which  caused  the 
fracture,  and  which  produces  three  sources  of  ossi- 
fication, viz.  (a)  an  ostitis,  (/?)  a  periostitis,  and  (y) 
a  parostosis,  or  a  tendency  to  ossification  in  the 
connective-tissue,  tendons  and  ligaments  continuous 
with  and  contiguous  to  the  periosteum.  By  the 
tenth  day  the  above-mentioned  mass  is  completely 
cartilaginous,  with  here  and  there  traces  of  already 
formed  bone.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth 
day  the  formation  of  young  soft  bone  takes  place 
throughout.  Thus  it  is  found  as  a  plug  within  the 
medullary  canal,  as  a  layer  along  the  deeper  surface 
of  the  cartilaginous  callus  in  which  the  original 
periosteum  is  lost,  on  the  supei-ficial  surface  of  the 
cartilaginous  callus  along  which  a  fresh  layer  of 
fibrous  tissue  representing  a  new  periosteum  is 
formed,  and  from  which  the  ossifying  callus  ex- 
tends more  or  less  amongst  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons,  and  between  the  intermuscular  fasciculi. 
The  newly-formed  bone  is  at  first  soft,  spongy,  poi'ous 
and  very  vascular,  resembling  an  early  and  super- 
abundant cicatrix  in  soft  parts,  and,  like  this,  under- 
going subsequent  changes.  The  production  of  bone  having  ceased,  a  stage  of  absorp- 
tion and  rarefaction  follows.  The  internal  callus  or  '  plug  '  within  the  medullary 
canal  is  removed,  together  with  much  of  the  external  callus,  while  the  bony  tissue 
lying  immediately  between  the  fragments  becomes  converted  into  hard,  normal, 
compact  tissue.  In  an  animal  to  which  the  above  description  is  intended  to  refer, 
and  in  which  alone  it  can  be  exactly  followed,  the  whole  of  the  above  process  is 
completed  in  from  four  to  five  months.  If  the  different  stages  of  the  above  process 
be  examined  more  minutely,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  periostitis 
and  parostosis  set  up  by  the  fracture,  the  connective-tissue  of  the  periosteum  and  of 
the  contiguous  parts,  viz.  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  that  form  the  sheaths  of 


the  old  bone  ;  m,  its  medulla  ;  a,  new 
bone,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
embryonic  medulla,  which  renders  it 
opaque.  The  general  direction  of  the 
vessels  in  this  new  bone  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface  of  the  old  bone  ;  6, 
cartilage ;  n,  embryonic  tissue  inter- 
posed between  the  two  fragments  and 
penetrating  into  the  medullary  cavity  ; 
p,  circumjacent  tissues  blending  with 
the  periosteum.  —  From  Cornil  and 
Rauvier. 


'  Where  extravasation  is  abundant,  no  doubt  the  chief  part  will  be  absorbed.  How  far 
organisation  takes  place  in  blood-clot  during  the  repair  of  fractures  is  discussed  below 
(p.  4-56),  where  will  be  found  the  views  of  Mr.  J.  Oreig  Smith,  who  has  quite  recently 
('  The  Histology  of  Fracture  Repair  in  Man,'  Journ.  of  Anat.  Phtjsiol.  Jan.  1882)  given  a 
very  striking  account  of  the  part  which  he  believes  blood-clot  to  play  in  such  repair.  Several 
points  in  this  paper,  e.//.  the  '  alveolation '  (p.  162)  of  blood-clot  appears  to  me  to  require  in- 
dependent confirmation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  abundant  evidence  of  careful  work 
throughout,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  J.  Greio-  Smith  re- 
ceive support  from  very  recent  liistoloo:ical  researches,  his  paper  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  in  histology  which  surgical  pathology  has  received  of  late 
years. 
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the  tendons,  &c.,  and,  finally,  the  offshoots  from  its  deeper  or  cellular  layer  which 
enter  the  bone  itself  as  processes  along  the  larger  vessels  in  the  Haversian  canals,  all 
this  connective-tissue  becomes  juicy  and  loaded  with  inflammatory  cells  (fig.  43), 
Inside  the  bone  also  and  between  the  two  fragments  a  thin  pulpy  layer  is  found  rich 
in  all  the  various  cell-forms  met  with  in  embryonic  marrow,  some  small  and  round 
like  leucocytes,  others  round  biit  larger  and  with  many  nuclei,  others  again  like 
'  mother  cells,'  with  multiple  peripheral  processes.  Along  the  Haversian  canals  these 
cells,  converted  into  groups,  produce  absorption  of  the  bony  canals,  widening  them 
by  a  kind  of  rarefying  ostitis,  and  allowing  their  contained  vessels  to  increase  in 
number  and  size.  All  this  neoplastic  cellular  mass  is  next  converted  into  cartilage, 
the  cells  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a  substance  soft  at  first,  but  soon  be- 
coming more  and  more  consistent,  and  forming  a  kind  of  capsule  around  the  cells. 
Then  comes  calcification  of  this  '  callus-cartilage,'  and  later  ossification  by  repeated 
proliferation  and  metamorphosis  of  its  cells  into  osteoblasts,  and  so  into  true  bone- 
tissue,  lacunae,  canaliculi,  &c.  The  bone-corpuscles  are  for  some  time  large  and 
plump,  and  with  but  few  processes,  recalling  the  former  cartilage-cells. 

The  above  description  of  the  union  of  fractured  bones  refers  to  the  process  in 
animals.^  The  following  are  the  main  points  of  difference  in  the  process  as  it  occurs 
in  man. 

i.  The  mode  of  union  which  has  been  described  as  universally  met  with  in 
animals,  viz.  the  production  of  a  '  provisional '  or  ensheathing  '  cartilage-callus  '  which 
forms  a  ring  or  circular  splint  around  the  fragments,  a  more  permanent  union  taking 
place  beneath  this  later  on,  occurs  only  in  a  few  cases  in  man,  and  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  irritation  brought  about  by  movement  of  the  fragments.  Thus  it  is  seen  in 
the  union  of  fractured  ribs  (fig.  37) ;  often  in  fractured  clavicle ;  ^  in  other  bones,  e.g. 


Fig.  37. — Union  of  Ribs  by  '  ensheathicg  callus '  three  months  old.  This  is  ossified,  while  a 
line  of  fibrous  tissue  unites  the  fragments  themselves.  (St.  George's  Hospital  Museum, 
Ser.  i.  72,  22c.) 


the  humerus  and  femur  in  the  subjects  of  delirium  tremens  (fig.  38) ;  for  obvious 
reasons  not  uncommonly  in  childhood  (fig.  39)  ;  and  indeed  in  any  fracture  which 
from  accidental  causes  has  not  been  amenable  to  treatment.  While  the  amount  of 
provisional  '  cartilage  callus  '  would  appear  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  amount  of  irrita- 
tion to  which  the  fragments  have  been  exposed,  it  would  also  seem  to  depend  on  the 


^  This  was  originally  fully  described  by  Dupuytren,  and  divided  by  him  into  the  follow- 
ing stages: — 1.  A  copious  formation  of  reparative  material  between  the  fragments  and  the 
periosteum,  and  between  the  medullary  membrane  and  the  bone.  This  occupies  eight  to  ten 
days,  and  by  the  fourth  contains  cartilage-cells.  2.  Both  the  external  and  internal  callus  be- 
come firm,  with  the  structure  of  perfect  cartilage,  or  fibro-cartilage,  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
days.  3.  Both  ossify  into  spongy  bone  in  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  days.  4.  The  spongy 
bone  next  becomes  compact,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  being  still  united  by  fibrous  tissue 
onl3^  6.  '  Permanent '  callus  forms  between  the  ends,  while  the  '  provisional '  one  is  more  or 
less  completely  absorbed,  and  the  medullary  canal  restored.  The  time  occupied  by  these 
last  two  stages  is  too  uncertain  to  be  stated,  even  approximately. 

-  Mr.  Hilton  {Rest  and  Pain,  3rd  ed.  p.  265)  speaks  of  the  value  of  this  callus  as  Nature's, 
splint,  and  of  its  importance  in  cases  of  doubtful  diagnosis. 
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Fig.  38. — Union  of  a  Fracture  Ijy  enslieathing 
or  provisional  Callus  in  the  human  sub- 
iect.  The  patient  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  with  fracture  of  the 
humerus,  which  could  never  be  kept 
quiet,  in  consequence  of  the  man's  suffer- 
ing from  repeated  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens,  of  which  he  died  about  a  month 
after  the  accident.  A  dentated  fracture 
was  found  just  below  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  the  fractured  ends  being  encased 
in  a  callus  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  reaching  about  an  inch  above 
and  below  the  fracture.  The  ends  of  the 
fragments  are  quite  ununited,  and  freely 
movable  on  each  other  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  attachment  of  the  provisional 
callus.  (St.  George's  Hosp.  Mus.,  Ser.  i., 
105,  30<=.) 


Fig.  39. — Section  of  Femur,  showing  union  of 
fracture  of  the  Shaft  in  a  child,  with  pro- 
visional or  eusheathing  Callus.  The  ap- 
position of  the  fragments  is  so  perfect 
that  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  frac- 
ture having  been  partly  subperiosteal. 
In  the  fresh  state  the  fractured  ends  were 
surrounded  with  a  fine-grained  callus, 
and  slightly  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  line  of  transparent  soft  tissue,  which 
extends  from  the  medulla  to  the  callus. 
The  microscope  showed  islands  of  carti- 
lage in  the  callus.  The  specimen  is  from 
a  child,  ag:ed  barely  two  ;  admitted  with 
the  fracture,  Sept.  22,  1878,  with  con- 
siderable angular  displacement.  The  frac- 
ture was  treated  with  a  weight  and  sand- 
bags, and  the  child  went  out  Oct.  12  with 
the  limb  in  a  gum  bandage.  On  Oct.  29 
the  child  was  readmitted,  for  laryngitis, 
in  a  dying  condition.  (St.  George's  Hosp. 
Mus.,  Ser.  i.,  145  BB.,  3442,  54^.) 
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amount  of  soft  parts  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture,'  and  also  upon  the  age  of 
the  patient.- 

ii.  In  man  there  is  a  distinct  period  of  inaction,  the  average  length  of  which  is 
about  seven  days,  before  any  proper  reparative  material  is  formed. 

iii.  While  in  animals  the  presence  of  '  ensheathing '  callus  is  the  rule,  in  man 
(with  the  exceptions  given  above)  this  is  replaced  by  some  form  of  '  intermediate ' 
callus.  Thus  (a)  when  the  fragments  have  been  properly  adjusted  and  when  they 
are  steadily  maintained  in  position,  the  only  appearance  met  with  in  recently  united 
fractures  will  be  a  slight  vascularity  and  a  little  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  to- 
gether with  a  narrow  line  of  newly-ossified  material,  which  is  detected  with  difficulty 
between  the  fragments.  This  material  is  strictly  limited  to  the  site  of  the  fracture, 
and  encroaches  but  little  upon  the  medullaiy  canal.  [j3)  When  the  fragments  are 
not  in  good  position,  i.e.  when  there  is  any  overlapping  or  angular  displacement, 
hoAvever  considerable  the  interval  may  be,  as  a  rule  the  fracture  is  still  united  by 
'  intermediate,'  and  not  '  ensheathing '  callus  (fi.gs.  40  and  42).  In  other  words,  the 
reparative  material  is  developed  only  between  and  not  around  the  fragments  ;  thus 
it  fills  up  any  intervening  angles,  and  covers  over  the  exposed  ends  of  the  medullary 
canal,  this  being  variable  in  different  cases ;  but  usually  the  ends  of  the  canal  are 
closed,  but  not  deeply  plugged  by  the  reparative  material.  Where  the  overlapping 
is  extensive  and  the  '  intermediate  '  callus  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  angle, 
the  use  of  the  limb  is  often  long  delayed  (p.  446).  In  other  cases  periosteal  deposits, 
vmiting  with  partly  separated  splintei-s,  form  strong  bridges  across  the  fracture  (fig.  41). 
These  afibrd  considerable  support,  but  at  the  expense  of  deformity,  which  is  very 
likely  permanent.  Such  deposits  are  met  with  in  cases  of  severe  fractures,  cases  in 
which  consequently  thei-e  will  be  more  irritation  of  the  soft  parts  than  in  milder 
forms  of  fracture,  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  ensheathing  callus. 

ir.  Other  points  distinctive  of  the  process  of  union  in  man  refer  to  the  minuter 
anatomy  of  the  reparative  material,  and  here  it  must  be  allowed  that  considerable 
uncertainty  still  exists,  owing  to  the  rareness  of  opportunities  for  examination,  and 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  minute  examination  of  the  tissues  which  take  part  in 
the  repair.  In  every  case  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  (to  a  very  varying 
degree  in  different  cases)  in  the  fragments  themselves,  and  in  the  tissues  which  sur- 
round them.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  evidence  in  every  case  of  ostitis,  perios- 
titis, and  parostosis,  to  make  use  again  of  a  term  which  has  been  explained  above 
(p.  431).  To  what  extent  each  of  these  sources  of  inflammatory  material,  tending 
partly  to  calcification  and  partly  to  true  formation  of  bone,  will  be  present,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  fracture  which  is  examined.  Thus,  if  a  simple  fracture  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  is  examined  between  the  second  and  third  week,  the  fracture 
being  only  slightly  oblique  and  with  little  tendency  to  displacement,  the  surround- 
ing parts  will  show  little  evidence  of  blood-extravasation  or  of  inflammation,  the 

^  The  readiness  of  neighbouring  parts  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  neoplastic  repara- 
tive callus  is  seen  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  more  particularlj^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
linea  aspera,  and  just  below  the  trochanters  ;  abundant  parostosis,  or  tendency  to  calcification, 
iu  the  fibrous  tissues  near  the  hone  being  here  present,  owing  to  the  numerous  tendinous  in- 
sertions and  intermuscular  septa  present  at  these  spots.  This  readiness  of  neighbouring  parts 
to  take  a  share  in  caHus-formation  is  also  well  seen  in  cases  of  fracture  of  one  of  tlie  bones  of 
the  forearm  or  leg.  Periostitis  is  set  up  in  the  unbroken  bone,  while  parostosis  is  present  in 
the  interosseous  membrane  and  contiguous  fibrous  structures,  and  these  contribute,  it  may 
he  banefully  (from  a  filling-up  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  consequent  interference 
with  the  movements  of  the  limb)  to  the  formation  of  callus.  See  prep.  1119,  Guy's  Hospital 
Museum.  Mr.  Erichsen  (Science  and  Art  of  Surg.  vol.  i.  p.  361)  states  that  the  influence  of 
soft  parts  is  seen  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  at  the  usual  spot.  On  the  outer  and  pos- 
terior surfaces,  where  the  bone  is  well  covered  with  soft  parts,  provisional  callus  is  found 
abundantly,  while  on  the  inner  surface  and  anterior  border,  which  are  subcutaneous;  union 
takes  place  without  any  such  calkis. 

'^  Thus  the  tissues  of  a  youno-  animal  will  be  far  more  quick  to  produce  neoplastic  repara- 
tive material,  in  amount  more  copious,  and  in  power  and  development  more  rapid,  than  the 
same  tissues  in  a  human  adult  of  40.  Another  predisposing  cause  to  the  formation  of  en- 
sheathiug  callus  in  animals  is  their  greater  tendency,  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  new  bone,  mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Paget,  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path.  p.  190. 
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torn  periosteum  will  be  thickened,  hypervascnlar  and  continuous  beneath  with  the 
bone,  by  a  thin  layer  of  soft  succulent  material  rich  in  young  vessels  and  in  cells  •  the 
latter  those  likely  to  be  met  with  in  inflamed  fi.brous  tissue,  viz.  round,  oval  and  oat- 
shaped,  together  with  others,  also  embryonic  in  type,  which  result  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  osteoblasts  in  the  deeper  layer.     Throughout  this  layer,  calcification  will  be 


Fig.  40.  —  Section  of  a  Tibia 
of  a  middle-aged  woman, 
wbich  has  been  fractured  at 
the  junction  of  tlie  middle 
and  lower  thirds  sixteen 
weeks  before  death.  The 
ends  overlap  for  nearly  an 
inch,  and  are  tirmly  united 
by  new  bone  formed  betAveen 
those  surfaces  which,  in  their 
overlapping  were  opposed  to, 
and  nearly  in  contact  with, 
each  other,  No  new  bone 
or  callus  is  formed  at  any 
other  part.  ('  Intermediate 
Callus.'  Huut.Mus.438,784.) 


Fig.  42. —  A  badlv-set  Fracture  of  the  Femur.  The  two 
fragments  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  soft  bone,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  patient's  death  (ten  weeks  after  the 
accident)  was  so  porous  as  to  give  way  in  part  during 
maceration.  The  ends  of  the  medullary  canal  are 
sealed.  The  upper  fragment  is  lying  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  lower ;  the  lower  fragment  is  directed  from  below 
outwards  and  backwards.  (From  St.  George's  IIosp. 
Mus.,  Ser.  i.  No.  167.) 


Fig.  41. — Union  of  Frac- 
ture by  the  attachment 
to  each  fragment  of  a 
bridge  formed  by  a  se- 
parated splinter.  (From 
a  preparation  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum, 
969,  2938.) 


taking  place,  obscuring  the  above  cells  at  some  points  more  than  at  others.  Within 
the  fragments  themselves  the  medullary  canal  will  contain  some  traces  of  fadino-  blood- 
clot  :  the  ends  of  the  fragments  which  are  in  close  apposition  will  themselves  be 
slightly  softened  by  a  limited  ostitis  or  inflammatory  change.  This  will  have  brouo-ht 
about  multiplication  of  the  lacunar  cells,  and  their  conversion  into  embryonic  tissue 
together  with  simultaneous  escape  of  the  lime  salts.  Thus  both  beneath  the  perios- 
teum and  between  the  faces  of  the  fragments  there  exists  a  thin  layer  of  what  may 
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be  called  osteoid  tissue,  i.e.  a  layer  rich  in  cells  and  undei'going  calcification,  the 
cells  being  of  embryonic  type,  derived  from  multiplication  of  those  of  the  periosteum, 
especially  the  osteoblasts,  and  also  of  the  medullary  tissue.  In  both  cases  these  are 
cells  showing  affinities  in  structure  to  those  in  bone  lacunae,  and  when  both  have 
freely  multiplied,  only  calcification  is  needed  to  bring  about  the  soft  spongy  bone, 
which  in  another  week  will  be  found  uniting  the  fracture. 

To  speak  biiefly,  in  such  a  fracture  union  is  brought  about  by  a  slight  periostitis 
and  ostitis,  the  cellular  productions  of  these  two  inflammatory  sources  of  ossification 
passing  into  bone  by  means  of  a  stage  of  calcification.  In  such  a  case  of  direct 
ossification  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  no  cartilage  is  present,  though  the  succulent, 
glistening  and  apparently  hyaline  look  of  the  intercellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  the 
apparent  presence  of  a  capsule  around  the  cells,  has  caused  observers  to  make  use  of 
this  term. 

The  later  changes  in  the  jiew  bone — viz.  the  modelling  and  the  restoration  of  the 
medullary  canal — are  alluded  to  below  (p.  439). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fracture  of  the  femur  in  an  adult  be  examined  about  the 
third  v/eek,  in  a  case  where  the  fracture  has  been  oblique,  where  the  surrounding 
soft  parts  have  been  a  good  deal  lacei-ated,  and  where  the  fragments  still  overlap,  we 
shall  find  similar  sources  of  repair  and  method  of  union,  but  these  are  made  use  of  to  a 
very  different  extent.  As  before,  the  bones  and  the  surrounding  tissues  will  show 
signs  of  inflammatory  changes,  and  if  a  section  be  made  of  the  mass  of  altered  tissues 
in  which  the  fragments  are  embedded,  we  shall  find  traces  of  the  following  tissues, 
each  of  which  plays  a  part  which  must  be  considered  separately.  Thus  in  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts  there  will  in  this  case  be  more  abundant  evidence  of  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  especially  where  vascular  muscle  has  been  lacerated,  and  along  the 
intermuscular  septa.  The  periosteum  will  be  ruptured,  and  probably  somewhat 
stripped  from  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  much  thickened  both  by  cell-infiltration 
and  commencing  calcification,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
Running  across  the  section  towards  the  periosteum,  especially  near  the  linea  aspera, 
will  be  found  tracts  of  altered  fibrous  tissue  partly  calcified,  partly  converted  into  a 
structure  like  cartilage.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  will,  as  in  the  former  case,  be 
softened  from  ostitic  changes,  but  they  will  probably  be  more  rare,  from  the  stripping 
of  the  periosteum ;  there  will  be  more  evidence  of  blood-extravasation  in  the  medul- 
lary canal,  and  between  the  fragments  there  will  be  a  much  larger  amount  of  inter- 
mediate callus.  The  pai't  which  each  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  of  repair  plays 
must  now  be  considered  separately. 

In  the  parostosis,  or  tendency  to  formation  of  osteoid  or  bone-like  tissue  in  the 
soft  parts  around  the  fracture,  we  have  to  deal  first  with  the  extra vasated  blood,  and 
the  question  arises  what  part  does  clot  play  in  the  repair  of  fracture,  and  how  far  is  it 
capable  of  such  alteration  as  shall  enable  it  to  take  the  part  of  a  permanent  tissue  1 
This  is  still  a  quastio  vexata.  Sir  J.  Paget '  states  that  extra  vasated  blood  rarely  takes 
any  part  in  the  reparative  process  of  fractures.  Dr.  Moxon  ^  thinks  that  the  question 
is  ''  definitely  settled  in  the  negative.  The  blood  is  regarded  as  so  much  foreign 
substance,  which  is  only  in  the  way,  and  has  to  be  removed  before  or  during  the 
reunion.'  Billroth  ^  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether  the  extravasated  blood 
becomes  entirely  reabsorbed  or  becomes  partly  organised  as  callus.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  J.  Greig  Smith  has  lately  *  described  minutely  the  changes  which  blood  undergoes 
after  a  fracture,  and  has  shown  reasons  for  our  believing  that  such  clot  may  not  only 
become  fully  organised,  but  may  also  occasionally  be  a  most  important  means  of 
repair  of  fracture.  The  following  are  some  of  his  conclusions  : — Blood-clot  is  an  unsta- 
ble structure  very  prone  to  become  disorganised  or  absorbed.  The  conditions  determin- 
ing the  permanency  of  blood-clot  in  fractures  appear  to  be  chiefly  two — viz.  rest  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  vascularity  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  importance  of  rest 
to  the  survival  of  blood-clot  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  is  most  constantly  found  in 

1  Sury.  Path.  p.  180.  "-  Wilks  and  Moxon,  Surf/.  Tath.  pp.  32,  33. 

^  '  Lect.  on  Surg.  Path,  and  Ther.,'  8yd.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  247.         •*  Loc.  supr.  cit. 
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protected   positions,  filling  up  jagged  hollows  in  the   fragments,  plugging   up  the 
medullary  canal,  being  in  these  places  more  or  less  carefully  protected  from  muscular 
and  other  disturbance  ;  so,  too,  in  fissured  and  impacted  fractures  blood-clot  is  always 
present.     The  other  necessary  condition  for  the  permanency  of  clot  is  that  in  the 
surrounding  tissues  there  must  be  only  a  moderate  and  not  excessive  degree  of  vascu- 
larity.    Thus  clot  organises  by  preference  over  the  bones  rather  than  in  the  soft 
tissues,  because  bone  is  not  so  vascular,  and  therefore  the  resulting  inflammation  in  it 
is  not  so  intense,  and  thus  the  clot  is  not  so  readily  disturbed.     Such  being  the  condi- 
tions needful  for  the  survival  of  blood-clot,  Mr.  J.  Greig  Smith  believes  that  its 
organisation  takes  place  in  the  following  way  : — The  regular  delicate  network  of  the 
fibi'in  around  and  between  the  red  discs  is  gradually  replaced  by  fewer  and  thicker 
strands;  the  above  discs  are  gradually  decolorised,  and  form  a  clear  highly  refracting 
substance,  while  the  leucocytes  remain  scattered  here  and  there,  probably  presiding 
over  especial  areas  of  nutrition.       Later  on  these  leucocytes  are  probably  converted 
into  hfematoclasts  analogous  to  the  large  granular  yellow  cells  of  the  spleen,  and  like 
them  probably  concerned  at  first  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  red  discs,  and  a  little 
later,  as  the  organisation  of  the  clot  advances,  in  the  manufacture  of  new  ones. 
Another  step  in  the  development  of  the  clot  is  its  vascularisation,  which  takes  place 
chiefly  by  the  collection  into  a  tubular  form  of  the  fibrinous  strands  which  traverse 
the  clot,  and  also  by  the  multiplication  and  branching  into  young  vascular  tubes  of 
cells  which  lie  at  commanding  points  in  the  chief  fibrillar  strands.  The  clot  thus  partly 
organised  and  provided  with  vessels  assumes  many  peculiarities  of  form,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  being  its  transformation  into  a  tissue  which  closely  resembles 
cartilage.     The  clot-fibres,  becoming  more  and  more  swollen,  are  ultimately  changed 
into  a  continuous  matrix,  while  the  encapsuled  cells  multiply,  and  calcification  takes 
place  throughout  the  thus  changed  tissue  similar  to  the  ordinaiy  calcification  of  car- 
tilage. This  tendency  to  calcification  of  clot  and  later  on  its  conversion  into  bone-tissue 
is  especially  seen  in  spots  where  blood-clot  lies  closely  contiguous  to  inflamed  carti- 
lage or  bone,  and  Mr.  J.  Greig  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  old  tissue  of  cartilage  or 
bone  now  inflamed  and  altering,  infects  the  young  and  versatile  blood-clot  with  its  his- 
tological peculiarities.     He  farther  makes  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  where  blood- 
clot  is  not  itself  calcified  or  ossified,  it  may  serve  to  carry  the  ossific  stimulus  on  to 
another  tissue,  which  is  more  competent  to  serve  as  a  bony  matrix. 

Other  tissues  taking  a  part  in  the  parostosis  or  tendency  to  the  formation  of  bone- 
tissue  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  fragments  are  the  tendons,  ligaments,  intermuscular 
septa,  and  indeed,  where  the  tendency  is  marked,  probably  any  ordinary  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue.  The  importance  of  this  tendency  in  uniting  contiguous  bones,  or  in 
interfering  with  their  function,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  brought  forward 
prominently  in  the  case  before  us,  in  the  soft  parts  near  the  linea  aspera  where  so 
many  tendinous  and  muscular  insei'tions,  with  intermuscular  strands  of  fibrous 
tissue,  are  present.  All  these  fibrous  tissues  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  repair  of 
the  fracture.  They  first  show  a  tendency  to  become  converted  into  their  earlier 
embryonic  forms ;  these  embryonic  tissues  becoming  later  on  raised  up  into  cartilage 
or  osteoid  tissue.  This  calcification  or  ossification  of  embryonic  forms  of  pre-existing 
fibrous  tissues  may  be  due  to  a  kind  of  infection  introduced  into  them  from  con- 
tiguous inflamed  bone  or  cartilage,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Greig  Smith  in  the  case 
of  the  blood-clot,  or  this  appai'ently  retrograde  movement  by  which  the  above- 
mentioned  fibrous  tissues  are  converted  into  their  embryonic  equivalents  may  take 
place  in  order  that,  from  this  primordial  cellular  form  of  connective-tissue,  not  only 
the  fibrous  tissues,  but  the  more  specialised  and  diflferentiated,  though  kindred,  varieties, 
of  bone  and  cartilage  may  arise.  An  instance  of  this  conversion  of  original  tissues 
into  embryonic  forms  is  seen  in  fig.  43,  not  only  in  the  cell-infiltration  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue ai'ound  the  muscle  fibre,  but  also  in  the  distinctness  and  apparent  pro- 
liferation of  the  muscle  nuclei  and  corpuscles,  together  with  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  cell-forms  in  the  surrounding  connective-tissue.  Mr.  J.  Greig  Smith  has  shown  in 
great  detail  the  part  which  tendons  thus  take  in  fracture  repairs.  Thus  he  states  that 
the  flattened  tendon-cells,  which  normally  can    scai-cely  be  detected   between  the 
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tendinous  bundles,  appear  in  close  regular  rows,  gradually  increase  in  size,  take  an  oval 
or  round  shape,  and  closely  approximate  to  cartilage-cells,  while  the  intervening 
fibrous  bundles,  swelling  and  becoming  more  vague  in  outline,  represent  the  cartilage 
matrix.  Calcification  then  takes  place,  with  sometimes  true  ossification,  owing  to 
some  of  the  above  altered  tendon-cells  taking  on  the  function  of  osteoblasts  and 
.  developing  true  bone. 

The  changes  in  the  periosteum  by  which  this  membrane  takes  a  part  in  the  repair 
of  thefracture  will  be  similar  to,  but  more  intense,  than  those  which  have  been  already 
described  in  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  tibia  (p.  435),  In  a  fracture  of  the  femur, 
with  displacement,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fracture  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
fragments,  together  with  probably  the  greater  amount  of  violence  in  the  original 
accident,  there  is  much  greater  injui-y  of  the  periosteum  than  in  the  simpler  case  of 
the  tibia.     The  cell-infiltration  now  present  in  the  moi^e  torn  and  ecchymosed  perios- 

FlG.  43. — This  drawing,  taken  from  a  section  made  through  the  tissues  iu  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  repairing  Fracture  of  the  Femur,  is  intended  to  show  the  readiness  of  soft  parts  to  take 
'    a  share  in  fracture-rejjair.     (g^th  ohj.) 
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The  connective-tissue  which,  before  the  specimen  was  hardened  for  section-cutting,  was  succulent,  swollen,  and  glisten- 
ing, is  seen  to  be  loaded  with  numerous  cells  varying  in  size  and  shape.  Vessels  of  simple  embryonic  structure  are 
seen  at  a.  a,  a.  In  about  the  centre  of  the  field  a  muscle-fibre  is  seen,  the  sarcolemma  of  which  shows  signs  of 
proliferation,  and  conversion  into  embryonic  tissue,  especially  at  c  c.  On  either  side  deeply  stained  patches  are 
seen,  in  wliich  many  of  thp  embryonic  cells  which  have  resulted  from  a  process,  akin  to  cellulitis,  are  embedded  in 
the  midstof  calcareous  deposit.  At  d,  d,  d,  these  cells  are  enlarging,  appear  to  lie  in  cavities,  and  begin  to  resemble 
cartilage  cells,  a  resemblance  seen  to  be  still  more  close  at  e  e.  On  the  right  side  the  process  is  more  advanced,  the 
cartilage  cells  appear  to  have  lost  their  plumpness  and  simple  outline,  which  last  is  now  irregular,  possessed  of 
processes  and  lacuna-like.  Ossification  apnears  to  be  here  taking  place  diiectly,  without  any  stage  of  osteoblasts 
intervening  between  cartilage-  and  bone-formation. 

teum  will  be  much  more  marked,  and  when  calcification  has  taken  place,  there  will 
be  a  much  greater  thickness  of  imperfect  and  osteoid  tissue.^  But  otherwise  the 
changes  will  be  on  the  same  plan. 

So,  too,  with  the  changes  in  the  bone  itself.  As  in  the  tibia,  there  will  be  an 
ostitis  limited  to  the  ends  of  the  fragments  themselves.  The  same  multiplication 
of  lacunar  cells  will  take  place,  but  the  consequent  production  of  embryonic  tissue 
will  be  far  greater.  By  this  tissue,  richly  vascularised,  those  portions  of  the  frag- 
ments from  which  the  periosteum  may  have  been  stripped  will  be  disintegrated,  A 
little  later  calcification  will  set  in,  followed  by  the  formation  of  true  bone,  later  on, 
and  more  slowly,  p;;rtly  by  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  above  embryonic  cells 
directly  into  lacunar  corpuscles,  and  partly  by  the  intermediate  stage  of  osteoblasts. 
We  have  seen  that,  while  the  process  of  ostitis  is  the  same  in  the  two  forms  of  simple 


^  Mr.  .T.  Greip-  Smith  (loc.  supr.  eit.  p.  189)  speaks  of  the  formation  of  periosteal  callus 
as  '  a  calcifying  cellulitis  '  rather  than  '  an  ossifying  periostitis.' 
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fracture,  it  is  more  excessive  where  the  injury  has  been  greater  and  where  the  displace- 
ment is  more  marked.  Thus  we  find  the  iiitermediate  caUus  (fig.  42)  abundant  in 
the  case  of  tlie  femur,  existing  as  a  mass  of  variable  size  in  the  angle  between  the 
contiguous  parts  of  the  fragments,  instead  of  lying  as  a  thin  layer  between  their 
only  slightly  displaced  faces,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tibia. 

It  remains  to  desci'ibe  the  method  of  union  in  compound  fractures.  This  varies 
much  according  to  the  amount  of  injury.  Thus,  if  the  pointed  end  of  a  long  frag- 
ment of  tibia  have  just  punctured  the  skin,  and  have  been  soon  withdrawn,  healing 
will  often  take  place  as  in  a  simple  fracture.  If,  again,  the  wound  in  the  soft  parts 
be  larger,  but  chiefly  superficial,  any  suppuration  will  be  limited  also,  and  the  healing 
go  on  much  as  in  the  preceding  case.  But  where  the  wound  is  severe,  where  the  soft 
parts  are  much  lacerated  and  bruised,  where  the  periosteum  is  much  destroyed,  and 
the  bones  displaced  and  splintered,  then  the  process  is  a  much  more  tedious  one,  being 
strictly  analogous  to  the  healing  of  a  contused  and  lacerated  wound  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  necrosed  tissue  both  in  the  hard  and  soft  parts  has  first  to  be 
detached.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  granulations  which  arise  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  living  parts  in  the  cell-infiltration  and  inflammatory  products 
surrounding  the  vessels  which  here  end  in  dilated  loops.  In  the  bones  the  separa- 
tion of  the  dead  part  takes  place  by  similar  steps,  but  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances, owing  to  the  natural  rigidity  of  the  tissue  not  readily  allowing  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  the  cell -infiltration  which  must  necessarily  precede 
the  formation  of  granulations.  But  these  preliminary  steps  having  been  established, 
granulations  form  along  the  line  of  the  pervious  and  still  vascular  Haversian  canals. 
By  these  the  necrosed  ends  of  the  fragments,  more  or  less  worm-eaten,  are  detached, 
and,  if  originally  small,  may  not  be  seen  again.  The  granulations  now,  in  most  cases, 
rapidly  form  bony  tissue,  chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  a  stage  of  calcification, 
this  bone  being  very  dense,  with  lacunse  fewer  and  more  dwarfed  than  usual. 

Where  a  compound  fracture  has  been  repairing  under  antiseptic  treatment,  the 
method  of  repair  will  be  modified  by  the  absence  of  suppuration  and  consequently 
the  less  waste  of  granulation-tissue.  This  fact,  and  the  removal  of  sloughs  and 
sequestra  in  a  compound  fracture,  uniting  under  antiseptic  treatment,  have  already 
been  alluded  to  (p.  423). 

After  the  union  of  both  simple  and  compound  fractures  is  firmly  completed,  thei'e 
still  remains  a  considerable  process  of  shaping  and  modelling  of  the  bone,  which  by 
the  removal  of  sharp  points  and  the  rounding  of  projecting  angles  restores,  to  a 
varying  degree,  the  original  form  of  the  bone.  The  same  process,  which  is  one  of 
atrophying  ostitis  '  similar  to  what  has  been  described  above  (p.  431),  also  restores  the 
medullary  canal  in  cases  where  there  is  not  great  displacement. 

The  time  requisite  for  the  various  stages  or  for  the  completion  of  union  can  never 
be  predicted  with  certainty.  No  deductions  from  experiments  on  animals  can  be 
applied  to  man.  Only  approximate  dates  can  be  given.  Ossification,  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  in  simple  fractures,  is  rarely  completed  before  the  ninth  or  tenth  week,  even 
under  favourable  conditions.  This  period  is  subject  to  variation  from  many  causes  : 
the  age  of  the  patient,  the  size  and  situation  of  the  broken  bone,  the  nature  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  fragments. 

In  infants  fractures  unite  with  great  rapidity.  Ten  or  twelve  days  are  often 
sufl&cient  for  the  forearm  or  humerus.  On  the  other  hand,  in  old  age  the  period  is 
greatly  protracted,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  vigour  of  the  individual,  Cceteris 
paribus,  the  larger  a  bone,  the  longer  the  period  it  requires  for  its  union.  It  may 
be  on  this  account  alone  that  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremity  appear  to  unite  moi-e 
slowly  than  those  of  the  upper.  But,  however  this  be,  the  position  of  the  former, 
throwing  upon  them  much  more  strain  and  weight,  prolongs  the  period  necessary 
for  the  treatment  of  their  fractures,  which  ordinarily  require  the  retention  of  appa  • 
ratus  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  while  half  this  time  may  suflice  for  those  of  the 
vipper  extremity. 

^  While  this,  no  doubt,  plavs  the  chief  part  in  the  above  remodelliup-  process,  the  con- 
tinual pressure  and  friction  of  the  muscles,  as  suggested  by  M.  Lambron  {These  inuug.  Paris, 
1842),  no  doubt  plays  a  part  in  the  absorption. 
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Fig.  44. — Union  of  a  Fracture  running  down 
into  the  Knee-joint.  TBe  patient,  a 
middle-aged  man,  recovered  with  a  very 
useful  limb,  and  died  a  year  afterwards 
from  a  different  cause.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fracture  is  united  by  masses 
of  new  bone,  but  there  is  no  new  bone 
in  the  interval  between  the  fragments  of 
the  condyles,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
cartilage  are  united  by  tibrous  tissue. 
(St.  George's  IIosp.  Mu9.,Ser.i.  No.  195.) 


The  relative  position  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  has  the  most  marked  in- 
fluence over  the  rapidity  of  union.  If  they  overlap,  it  is  proportionately  retarded 
(p.  446).  If,  in  addition  to  overlapping,  they  are  more  or  less  separated  ;  or  if  they 
are  very  oblique  and  smooth,  so  that  they  readily  glide  one  over  the  other;  or  if 
they  touch  only  by  their  periosteal  sides,  nearly  double  the  ordinary  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  their  union,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing them  at  rest.  Cases  of  double  fracture,  in  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
prevent  riding,  are  always  tedious. 

Compound  fractures  demand,  on  an  average,  three  times  the  period  required  for 
simple.  The  most  tedious  are  gunshot  wounds,  on  account  of  the  extensive  com- 
minution of  the  bone,  and  the  damage  to  the  soft  parts. 

When  there  has  been  actual  loss  of  bone,  in  consequence  either  of  the  removal  of 
splinters  or  comminuted  portions,  or  of  sawing  off  the  end  of  one  of  the  fragments, 
the  extent  of  restoration  varies  in  different  cases.     In  most  instances  it  is  little  or 

none,  and  the  limb  is  permanently  short- 
ened to  the  extent  of  the  loss.  Many  re- 
markable cases,  however,  are  recorded  of 
the  regeneration  of  large  pieces  of  bone, 
generally  in  the  tibia.  ^ 

Perforations  of  bone  by  balls,  or  other 
foreign  bodies,  generally  become  filled, 
more  or  less,  with  new  bone.  When  the 
perforation  is  large,  bony  offshoots  from 
the  edges  partially,  but  never  completely, 
close  it. 

A  fracture  extending  into  a  joint  is 
never  followed  by  reunion  of  the  articular 
cartilage.  There  is  always  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  or  even  earlier,  more  or  less 
synovial  inflammation.  In  simple  fracture 
this  may  subside,  without  further  mischief ; 
the  bone  unites,  leaving  an  interval  between 
the  borders  of  the  cartilage,  usually  filled 
with  fibrous  tissue  (fig.  44)."^  In  more 
severe  cases,  a  false  membrane  may  form  on 
the  synovial  surfaces ;  or  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  cartilage,  which  is  more  or  less 
eroded,  and  a  cure  is  effected  by  fibrous, 
or  bony  anchylosis.  In  compound  fractures 
some  degi-ee  of  destruction  and  subsequent 
anchylosis  is  inevitable,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  joint  and  the  nature  of  the 
fracture.  Rarely,  indeed,  does  a  fractured 
joint  entirely  recover  its  functions. 
Separations  of  epiphyses  unite  by  the  same  process  as  fractures.  Union  is  often 
accompanied  with  much  thickening  and  some  deformity,  though,  owing  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fragments,  complete  displacement  may  not  have  taken  place.  The 
risk  of  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  joint  into  which  the  epiphysis  enters 

1  Vide  antea,  footnote,  p.  422.     Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xii. 

2  In  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum  is  another  specimen  (Ser.  i.  193)  of  fracture  mto  the 
knee-joint,  which^ended  fatally  twenty-eight  davs  after  the  injury.  On  the  articular  surface 
a  thin  layer  of  firm  fibriue,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  is  interposed  between  the  cartilaginous 
margins  of  the  fracture,  the  cartilage  itself  having  as  yet  undergone  no  change.  (Mus. 
Cat.)  Mr.  J.  Greia:  Smith  {loc.  supr.  cit.  pp.  154, 168),  speaking  of  the  organisation  of  blood- 
clot  in  fractures,  refers  to  a  case  of  oblique  fracture  of  the  tibia  into  the  ankle-joint,  where, 
eight  days  after  the  injury,  foreshadowing  of  a  cartilaginous  structure  was  observable  all 
along  the  line  of  rupture  of  the  articular  cartilage.  See  also  Plate  vi.  fig.  8  at  the  end  of 
the  above  paper. 
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is  obvious,  and  tlie  probal)ility  of  the  growth  of  the  hone  being  subsequent])"  im- 
paired has  ah-eady  been  alhided  to  (fig.  34  and  p.  408), 

Ununited  fractures. — The  process  of  union  may  be  delayed  or  completely  arrested 
at  any  period  of  its  progress.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  time  requisite  for  consolidation 
is  very  variable,  and  there  are  no  signs  by  which  to  determine  the  precise  period  of 
arrest,  the  distinction  between  retarded  union  and  non-union  is  more  or  less 
arbitrary.     They  both  acknowledge  the  same  causes,  and  demand  similar  treatment. 

Certain  fractures,  from  special  causes,  rai'ely  unite  by  bone.  They  are  introcap- 
sular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  coronoid  process, 
and  the  patella.     (See  Injuries  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities.) 

Ununited  fractures  ai-e,  fortunately,  rare.  Amesbury,^  indeed,  states  that  he 
had  in  1828  seen  fifty-six  cases,  and  some  years  later  ninety  ;  but  his  experience  is 
quite  exceptional.     Lonsdale  ^  found  that,  of  4,000  fractures  treated  at  Middlesex 


Fig.  45. — False  Joint  after  fracture ; 
showing  the  euds  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  united  by  a  capsular 
ligament.  (From  tlie  Huuteriau 
Museum,  No.  4Gi',  814.) 


Fig.  46. — False  Joint  after  fracture  ; 
showing  a  large  and  loose  synovial 
capsule  containing  niimerous  false 
cartilages.  (From  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  No.  469,  822.) 


Hospital,  only  four  or  five  refused  to  unite;  Norris^  did  not  meet  with  one  case  out 
of  946  fractures  :  the  cases  which  he  saw  were  sent  from  elsewhere.  Liston  met 
with  only  one  in  his  own  practice.  Hamilton  reckons  that  they  do  not  esceed  one 
in  500  cases,  and  even  this  estimate  appears  high.  The  relative  liability  of  different 
bones  is  exhibited  in  a  table  of  150  recorded  cases  drawn  up  by  Norris.  Of  these, 
forty-eight  occurred  in  the  femur,  forty-eight  in  the  humerus,  thirty-three  in  the  leg, 
nineteen  in  the  forearm,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  Other  bones,  however,  are  not 
exempt;  instances  having  been  met  with  in  the  clavicle,  ribs,  acromion,  and  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrse. 

The  mode  of  connection  of  the  fragments  is  of  four  kinds  :  1 .  In  a  few  cases,  they 
are  enclosed  in  a  mass  of  fibro-cartilage.  This  may  be  ensheathing  callus  arrested  in 
its   development,  or  the  result  of  subsequent  ii-ritation.     This  variety  of  union   is 

^   Ohs.  on  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Fractures,  Sfc.  pt.  ii.  p.  193.     London,  1828. 
^  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures.     London,  18-J8. 

^  '  On  the  Occurrence  of  Non-union  after  Fractures,'  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  See.,  Jan. 
1842,  art.  1  ;  a  most  complete  article,  of  its  date,  for  reference  on  the  subject. 
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Fig.  47. — This  figure  represents 
the  left  humerus  of  the  late  Dr. 
Livingstone.  A  fracture  runs 
obliquely  through  the  attach- 
ment of  the  deltoid,  the  frag- 
ments being  ununited  by  bone 
but  held  together  by  very  short 
fibro-cartilaginous  tissue. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
pound comminuted  fracture 
from  the  bite  of  a  lion,  many 
years  before  death.  This  un- 
united fracture  is  of  especial 
interest,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged 

'  and  the  usefulness  of  his  limb, 
but  because  it  was  by  this 
humerus  that  the  remains  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  were  identi- 
fied by  Sir  W,  Fergusson. 
(Hunt.  Mus.  462a,  815.) 


often  painful   when  handled.     2.  In  others,   but  fewer   in   number,   and  only   in 
ansemic  subjects,  there  is  absolute  want  of  uniting  medium  of  any  kind.    The  ends 

of  the  bone  are  atrophied,  loose,  and  very  movable. 
The  limb  is  shortened,  and  quite  powerless.  3.  Occa- 
sionally a  genuine  diarthrodial  joint  is  established. 
A  typical  illustration  of  such  a  joint  in  the  humerus 
is  shown  in  fig.  45.  The  ends  of  the  fragments  are 
greatly  enlarged,  each  being  alternately  concave  and 
convex,  and  fitting  accurately  to  the  irregularities  of 
the  other.  These  ends  are  covered  by  a  smooth  fibrous 
tissue,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  strong  cap- 
sular ligament,  represented  in  the  drawing  only  at 
the  sides.  In  other  cases  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
covered  with  cartilage,  or  worn  down  by  friction  to 
a  hard  or  even  ivory- like  surface.  In  the  pi'eparation 
from  which  fi.g.  46  is  taken,  and  which  is  described 
as  a  fracture  of  four  or  five  years'  standing,  the  ends 
of  the  bone  are,  as  here  depicted,  studded  with  car- 
tilage, and  enclosed  in  a  lai-ge  and  loose  synovial 
capsule,  in  which  were  found  a  great  number  of  false 
cartilages.  This  kind  of  union  is  always  the  result  of 
considerable  motion.  It  is  never  seen  after  a  com- 
pound fracture,  when  there  is  usually  some  kind  of 
fibrous  connection  (fig.  48).  In  by  far  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  union  is  by  fibrous  tissue.  This  tissue 
firmly  adheres  to  the  bone,  and  is  very  pliable.  In 
souie  cases  it  is  so  short  as  to  constitute  a  kind 
of  synchondrosis  between  the  fragments,  admitting 
scarcely  any  movement  (fig.  47).  In  others  it  is 
long  and  flexible.  It  may  be  entire,  or  separated 
into  two  or  more  bands.  The  ends  of  the  bone  are 
commonly  smooth  and  rounded  off;  sometimes  they 
are  shrunken  and  pointed  (fi.g.  48) ;  less  often  more 
or  less  enlarged  by  accessory  bony  growth — a  cir- 
cumstance highly  favourable  to  the  prognosis.  The 
medullary  canal  is  closed. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain  the  actual 
condition  of  the  part ;  but  the  points  to  be  observed, 
as  bearing  practically  on  the  treatment,  are,  tlie 
utility  of  the  limb  (fig.  47)  ^ ;  the  relative  positions  of 
the  fragments ;  their  mobility ;  as  far  as  possible,  their 
condition  ;  the  degree  and  nature  of  the  deformity  ; 
and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  part  under  manipulation, 
(See  p.  450.) 

The  causes  of  non-union  may  be  constitutional 


m 


1  On  this  point  two  cases  quoted  in  Mr.  Holmes's  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery,  3rd  ed.  pp.  124,  125,  are  to 
be  remembered.  In  one,  though  a  false  joint  remained 
between  the  fragments  of  the  tibia,  the  thickened  fibula 
was  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  for 
seventeen  years  the  utility  of  the  limb  had  been  so  perfect 
that  the  patient  had  gained  his  living  as  a  club  messenger, 
using  only  a  stick.  In  the  other  case,  that  of  an  imunited 
fracture  of  the  femur  in  a  lady,  the  fragments,  though 
freely  movable  when  the  patient  lay  down,  locked  together 
on  her  standing  up  so  as  to  enable  her  to  walk  fairly  well. 
There  is  a  prepai'ation,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  of  the 
bones  in  the  former  case  in  St.  Geoi-ge's  Hospital  Museum, 
aer.  i. 
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or  local.  Too  much  importance  has  been  attributed  to  general  or  constitutional  causes 
in  accounting  for  ununited  fracture.  Amongst  those  usually  enumerated  are  age ; 
•pregnancy ;  lactation  ;  syphilis  ;  any  exhausting  disease,  such  as  phthisis ;  fevers ; 
insiafficient  food  or  improper  diet ;  and  scurvy.  With  regard  to  the  first  six  of  these, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  their  influence  is  indirect  and  remote  and  only  likely 
to  be  exerted  when  some  unusual  delicacy,  debility, ^  or  cachexia,  are  present. 

These  figs,  represent  Ununited  Fractures  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna,  before  and  after  resection 
and  wiring.  The  fracture  was  compound,  with  comiuinution  of  the  ulna,  and  followed 
hy  necrosis  of  portions  of  this  hone.  In  fig.  48  the  fragments  of  the  ulna  are  seen  to  he 
pointed,  turned  somewhat  outwards,  and  connected  to  one  another  and  to  the  radius  by 
fibrous  bands.  The  letters  A  a,  u  b  denote  the  amount  of  bone  resected  from  the  frag- 
ments. It  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  more  bone  from  the  radius 
than  from  the  ulna,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  position  of  the  fragments.  This  figure 
is  taken,  with  Prof.  Annandale's  permission,  from  the  '  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  Jan.  9,  1875. 
Fig.  48.  Fig.  49. 


Age  may  influence  the  union  of  fractures  indirectly  through  the  periosteum.  In 
young  bones  this  is  thick  and  vascular,  with  an  abundant  deeper  cellular  layer  send- 
ing numerous  processes  into  the  Haversian  canals  and  prone  to  form  bone.  Accor- 
dingly, from  its  thickness  the  periosteum  is  often  not  completely  torn  in  children, 
and  on  this  account,  together  with  the  osteoblastic  power  of  its  deeper  layer,  non- 
union of  fractures  in  early  life  is  very  rare.  But  towards  old  age  the  periosteum 
has  become  thinner,  more  firmly  (the  cellular  layer  being  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue) 
connected  with  the  bone,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  completely  torn  in  frac- 
ture ;  lastly,  the  deeper  layer  has  lost  its  osteoblastic  power.  Another  way  in  which 
union  is  delayed  or  prevented  by  old  age  is  instanced  by  the  porous,  fragile,  fatty 
state  of  the  bones,  a  change  which  is  well  suited  to,  and  advances  jxcri  passu  with  the 
failing  muscular  powers,  and  cautious  and  feeble  movements  of  the  aged. 

Insufiicient  food  or  improper  diet  will  certainly  delay  union.  Sir  B,  Brodie^ 
mentions  two  corpulent  patients  in  whom  an  intentional  persistence  in  low  diet  for 
some  months  previous  to  the  fracture  had  this  result.  Mr,  Erichsen^  relates  a  case  where 
callus  four  months  after  the  injury  was  absoi-bed  under  the  influence  of  phthisis  and 

^  Billroth  (Lects.  on  Surg.  Path,  and  Therap.,  Syd.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  295)  gives,  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  non-union,  the  debility  which  results  from  repeated  losses  of  blood. 
-  Med.  Gaz.  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv.  pp.  53,  61G.         ^  Science  and  Art  of  Surg,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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debility  from  want  of  food.  A  diet  deficient  in  vegetables  has  appeared  in  some 
cases  a  vera  causa ;  ^  and  the  influence  of  scurvy,  at  least  in  the  severest  days  of 
this  scoui'ge,  not  only  to  prevent  union,  but  to  dissolve  it  long  after  its  completion, 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Desault.^ 

In  certain  cases  of  retarded  union,  where  the  cause  has  been  obscure,  it  has  been 
noted  3  that  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  loaded  with  earthy  phosphates.  In  a  case 
lately  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Davies-Colley,  that  of  a  girl  set.  10,  who  had 
been  admitted  for  fracture  of  the  right  femur,  it  was  found  when  the  fracture  was 
taken  down  at  the  usual  time,  that  it  was  ununited,  most  of  the  long  bones  being 
also  strangely  flexible,  e.g.  the  tibiae  could  be  easily  bent  with  the  hands.  Most  of 
these  also  had  curves  corresponding  to  those  met  with  in  rickets,  enlargement  of  the 
epiphyses  and  ^beading'  of  tbe  ribs  being  also  present.  The  case  was  rendered 
somewhat  anomalous  in  that  the  tendency  to  curving  and  the  flexibility  had  not  been 
noted  till  the  child  was  eight  years  old.  The  fracture  of  the  femur  united  tediously, 
and  the  same  had  been  the  case  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  humerus  about  two  years 
before.  An  analysis  *  of  the  urine,  which  in  this  case  was  acid,  showed  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  be  markedly  deficient  (1-08  grammes  as  compared  with  3-66,  the  normal 
average ;  but  the  variability  of  this  constituent  is  well  known)  ;  the  calcium — the 
most  striking  point — to  be  in  excess  ('40  comj)ared  with  '17),  the  magnesium  being 
•10  compared  with  "19. 

The  local  causes  are  more  definitely  ascertained.  They  are  either  indirect,  as 
erysipelas,  paralysis,  obstructions  to  the  circulation,  whether  arterial  or  venous,  great 
obliquity  of  the  fracture ;  necrosis  and  loss  of  bone,  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  motion. 

Wardrop  •''  mentions  the  case  of  a  sailor  with  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  in 
whom,  on  three  separate  occasions,  the  uniting  medium  was  resoftened  in  conse- 
quence of  attacks  of  erysipelas.  The  influence  of  paralysis  on  the  process  of  union  has 
been  disputed.  But  there  appears  no  doubt  that  paralysis,  whether  recent  or  of  long 
standing,  may  cause  delay  in  iinion,  but  does  not  necessarily  prevent  this  taking  place. 
Thus,  of  three  cases,  which  are  often  quoted,^  one  only  was  really  a  case  of  non-union, 
and  in  this  the  patient  only  survived  eighteen  days.  In  the  other  two  there  is 
evidence  that  union  had  begun  and  was  progressing,  though  very  tardily.  Where 
the  paralysis  is  of  long  standing,  it  does  not  of  necessity  cause  any  delay  pe7-  se. 
Thus  Mr.  Busk  has  recorded  "^  the  case  where  a  fractured  tibia  united  readily  in  a 
man,  the  subject  of  paralysis  for  twenty  years ;  and  this  is  bonie  out  by  the  result 
of  wounds  and  operations  on  paralysed  parts.* 

'  Lancet,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

^  Juwti.  cle  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  318.  See  also  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  Wo7'ld,  ed.  xv, 
p.  142. 

^  Penel,  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  29. 

■*  For  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  E.  Roberts. 

5  Me.d.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  378. 

®  One  is  given  by  Mr.  Travers  {Further  Inquiries  concerning  Constitufionnl  Irritations,  8i'C. 
p,  936),  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  fracture-dislocation  of  tbe  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vevtebrse, 
bis  right  and  left  arm  being  fractured  at  the  same  time.  The  fracture  of  the  arm  was  united 
in  five  weeks,  and  the  patient  dying  three  weeks  later,  some  thickening  was  found  about  the 
fractui"ed  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  process  of  union  seemed  to  be  at  length 
commencing.  In  the  second  case  (Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan,  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ., 
Jan.  4,  1834),  after  a  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  several  ribs  and  one  ankle  being 
broken  at  the  same  time,  union  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  ribs,  but  not  in  that  of  the  leg. 
With  reference  to  this  case,  the  difference  between  fracture  of  ribs  and  one  low  down  in  the 
tibia  is  a  wide  one ;  and,  furthermore,  as  mentioned  above,  the  patient  only  survived  eighteen 
days.  The  details  of  the  third  case  are  given  by  Dr.  Ogle,  aS"^.  George! s  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  vi. 
p.  275.  A  man,  get.  40,  had  at  the  same  time  fractures  of  the  first  lumbar  vei'tebra,  radius 
and  ulna,  and  femur.  Death  taking  place  three  weeks  after  the  injuiy,  fair  union  was  found 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  while  in  that  of  the  femur,  though 
lymph  had  been  thrown  out  in  abnormal  abundance,  nothing  more  appeared  to  have  taken 
place,  no  hardened  tissue  {e.g.  fibrous)  having  formed.  In  a  man,  fet.  20.  who  had  received 
a  fracture  of  the  lumbar  spine,  and  also  of  one  arm  and  leg,  who  died  seven  weeks  after  the 
injury  exhausted  by  bedsores,  the  arm  had  united,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  condition 
of  the  fragments  of  the  leg  (Le  Gros  Clark,  Diagnosis^  of  Visceral  Lesions,  p.  142)  . 

7  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  1840,  p.  97. 

^  Thus  Mr.  Hutchinson  {Lond.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  iil.  p.  324)  says  that  he  has   twice 
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Retarded  or  non-union  may  be  due  to  interference  with  the  venous  or  arterial 
current.  The  late  Mr.  Callender'  drew  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  coagulation 
of  blood  in  veins,  in  consequence  of  bruising  of  the  soft  paits  about  a  fracture,-  and 
to  the  extension  of  the  clots  from  the  lesser  to  the  gi-eater  vessels,  until  they  come  to 
obstruct  the  chief  veins  of  a  limb.  The  osdema  which  is  associated  with  this  condition 
often  embarrasses  the  repair  of  fractures,  more  especially  when  the  breakage  is  near 
the  medullary  foramen,  or  involves  the  laceration  of  a  large  vein,  or  when  the  tissues 
around  are  greatly  bruised  from  the  direct  violence  of  the  injury,  so  that  clots  form 
in  the  principal  vessels.  As  this  complication  is  of  such  common  occuiTence,  it  is 
strange  that  attention  has  been  so  liltle  directed  to  it  in  cases  of  tardy  repaii*  or  non- 
union. It  may  be  suspected  when,  about  the  fourth  week  ofter  the  injury,  the  pai'ts 
continue  or  become  cedematoiis,  cold,  and  often  aching.  In  cases  such  as  these  the 
whole  of  the  venous  blood  is  commonly  thrown  into  the  superficial  veins,  and  it 
becomes  important  in  every  way  to  facilitate  the  circulation  through  them.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  damage  occasioned  by  tight 
bandaging,  or  to  show  how  materially  it  may  hinder  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
limb.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  fractures  of  the  forearm  are  most  liable  to 
suffer  from  this  cause,  from  the  facility  with  which  pressure  can  be  applied  to  the 
superficial  vessels  between  the  Avrist  and  the  elbow. 

Mr.  Curling^  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  (as  a  probable  cause  of  delayed 
union)  that  in  fractures  of  the  long  bones  the  fragment  beyond  the  entrance  of  the 
nutrient  artery  undergoes  gradual  excentric  atrophy,  viz.  enlargement  of  the  medul- 
lary cavity,  expansion  of  the  cancelli,  and  thinning  of  the  cortical  portion — this  frag- 
ment now  only  receiving  blood  from  the  periosteum  through  minute  but  rigid  canals 
which  do  not,  save  in  early  life,  readily  allow  of  re-establishment  of  the  damaged 
circulation.  M.  Gueretin  has  gone  farther  than  this,  and  collected  cases  which  tend 
to  show  that  the  course  of  the  nutrient  artery  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  consoli- 
dation of  fractures.  Thus,  he  has  pointed  out  "^  that  in  the  humerus,  where  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artery  is  from  above  downwards,  nine  out  of  thii'teen  cases  of  ununited 
fracture  were  found  to  be  sitiiated  above  the  nutrient  foramen.  In  the  forearm, 
where  the  nutrient  artery  passes  from  below  ujjwards,  seven  out  of  eight  cases  of 
ununited  fracture  occurred  below  the  nutrient  foramen.  Sir  B.  Brodie  ^  proved  ex- 
perimentally that  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  causes  delay  in  the  commencement  of 
the  repair  of  a  fractured  femur.  But  that  good  union  will  take  place  in  the  natural 
time  under  such  circumstances  is  proved  by  a  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
in  his  '  Surgical  Essays,',  in  which  fracture  of  the  femur  was  accompanied  by  injury 
to  the  popliteal  artery,  and  where,  though  the  femoral  ai-tery  was  ligatured,  the 
fracture  was  firmly  united  in  six  weeks.  Mr.  Bryanf"  refers  to  a  case  under  the 
same  surgeon  where  compound  fracture  of  the  leg  was  complicated  with  laceration  of 

operated  on  the  eye  in  cases  in  which  the  fifth  nerve  was  totally  paralysed,  and  ia  both  the 
wound  healed  well.  See  also  Dr.  Browu-Sequard's  Lects.  cm  the  Phys.  and  Path,  of  the 
Nervou!^  Centres,  p.  177.  '  If  we  try  to  find  out  what  is  the  power  of  cicatrisation  and  re- 
pair, in  cases  of  paralysis  not  complicated  hy  irritation  of  nerves,  we  ascertain,  as  has  long 
ago  been  done  hy  Sir  B.  Brodie  {Treat,  on  New.  Diseases,  hy  J.  Cooke,  vol.  i.pp.  130-133),  and 
as  we  have  done  since,  and  in  varying  more  the  mode  of  experimenting  {Experimental 
Researches  applied  to  Physiol ogxj  and  Pathology,  New  York,  1833,  pp.  6-17),  that  wounds, 
burns  and  fractures  may  he  cured  as  quickly  in  paralysed  parts  as  in  others.  Many  facts 
might  he  advanced  to  prove  that,  if  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  indirectly  necessarv 
to  nutrition  and  secretion,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  and 
secretion  may  remain  normal  when  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  ou  the  various  tissues 
is  missing.' 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  li.  ' 

-  For  another  source  of  thrombosis,  see  footnote,  ^  p.  425.  Oases  where  thrombosis  of  the 
posterior  tibial  veins  has  ended  fatally  in  pulmonary  embolism  are  quoted  in  the  footnotes  on 
pp.  424,  427.  "  ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx. 

*  Presse  Med.  i.  p.  45.  In  connection  with  the  above  causes  of  delayed  union,  it  must 
he  remembered  that  variations  occur  in  the  number,  size,  and  situation  of  most  of  the 
nutrient  vessels,  that  to  the  tibia  being  an  exception. 

5  Lancet,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  381, 

^  Pract.  of  Surg.  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
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the  femoral  artery,  and  ligature  of  this  at  the  seat  of  injury  was  followed  by  perfect 
repair  of  the  fracture. 

Other  instances  of  the  important  part  which  an  altered  blood-supply  to  one  frag- 
ment plays  in  non-union  are  seen  in  cases  of  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  femur  and 
humerus. 

The  late  Mr.  Callender  '  mentioned  two  conditions  which  he  believed  to  be 
common  causes  of  delayed  union  :  (i.)  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  as  is  so  common  in  the 
leg,  where  one  fragment  has  a  tendency  to  glide  off  the  other,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the  uniting  medium,  instead  of  directly  upon  the  lower 
fragment,  which  in  a  transverse  fracture  largely  assists  in  bearing  the  superincumbent 
weight  :  (ii.)  fracture  near  a  joint,  e.g.  fracture  in  the  lower  thii*d  of  the  humerus.  In 
this  fracture  (which  is  perhaps  of  all  the  one  most  frequently  followed  by  non-union) 
the  question  arises  of  the  possibility  of  a  stiff  elbow.  With  a  view  to  preventing 
this,  the  hand  and  forearm  are  flexed  and  extended  a  little,  and  the  joint  is  said 
to  move  freely.  It  is  not,  however,  the  joint  which  moves  under  these  circum- 
stances, but  the  fracture  itself.  Mr.  Callender  goes  on  to  say,  '  I  never  knew  an 
elbow-joint  to  be  anything  but  temporarily  stiff  after  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  not 
extending  into  the  joint ;  so  that  in  these  cases  there  is  no  excuse  for  handling  the 
forearm  ;  ...  no  movement  of  the  elbow  should  be  permitted  until  it  is  certain  that 
the  bone  is  firm.' 

Separation  of  the  fragments  is  manifestly  the  cause  of  non-union  in  fracture  of  the 
patella,  and  in  those  special  fractures  which  rarely  unite  by  bone.  This,  together  with 
insufficient  blood-supply  to  the  upper  fragment — in  e.g.  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the 
humerus  and  femur — presence  of  synovial  fluid  between  the  fragments,  and  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  fragments  themselves,  may  act  with  movement  in  bringing  about 
non-union.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  real  obstacle  to  union  in  those  few  cases  in  which  a 
fragment  of  muscle  or  tendon,^  or  a  large  effusion  of  blood,  has  been  found  interposed 
between  the  fragments ;  as,  were  the  interval  small,  pressure  could  scarcely  fail  to 
cause  absorption  of  the  intervening  soft  tissue. 

The  most  constant  cause  of  non-union  is  undoubtedly  motion.  Norris  was  able 
to  trace  this  cause  in  twenty-two  out  of  forty-four  cases,  and  suspected  it  in  others.  - 
Amesbury  goes  much  farther,  maintaining  that  it  is  the  cause  in  almost  all  cases. 
To  prevent  union,  the  motion  must  be  considerable  and  long  continued.  To  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  powerful  muscles  is  due  the  frequency  of  non-union  in  the 
humerus  and  femur.  Thus  in  the  former  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid,  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis,  and  the  brachialis  anticus,  close  together  in  the  shaft  of  the  humerixs,  causes 
the  frequent  failure  of  union  met  with  at  this  spot ;  this  being  aided  perhaps  by  the 
fact  that  the  periosteum  is  frequently  wanting  where  fibres  of  tendons  go  directly 
into  bone. 

Numerous  measures  have  been  devised  for  the  cure  of  non-union.  But,  as  the 
distinction  between  delayed  and  arrest  of  the  process  of  union  is  in  all  cases  doubtful, 
it  is  only  after  the  failure  of  the  milder  methods  that  recourse  to  operation  is  justifiable. 
The  indications  for  treatment  are  four.  1.  To  remove  all  local  impediments,  as 
foreign  bodies,  dead  bone,  and  disease  of  the  bone  or  soft  parts.  2.  To  improve  the 
general  health.  3.  To  ensvire  the  primary  conditions  of  union,  immobility  and  con- 
tact of  the  fragments.  4.  To  excite,  by  artificial  means,  the  suspended  reparative 
action  between  and  around  the  fragments. 

The  various  constitutional  cachexia3  must  of  course  be  n:et  by  their  own  special 
remedies.  Change  of  air  and  scene,^  usually  to  be  secured  with  the  aid  of  a  stiff  ban- 
dage and  crutches,  and  improved  living,  with  the  addition,  if  needful,  of  any  accus- 
tomed stimulus,  or  some  article  of  diet  of  which  the  patient  had  been  deprived,  e.g. 
vegetables  where  a  fracture  has  occuri'ed  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  ai«  often 
all-sufficient  ti'eatment. 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Nov,  30,  1872.  ^  Stanley,  in  Lancet,  for  1854,  vol.  i. 

^  '  In  order  to  hasten  the  consoUdation  wlien  it  is  simply  delayed,  we  resort  to  all  those 
expedients  which  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the  general  system  ;  .  .  .  hut  in  our  experience 
nothing  has  proved  so  efficient  as  encouraging  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed  and  get  out  into 
the  open  air ' — Hamilton,  loc.  suj))'.  cit.  p.  67. 
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The  most  promising  local  means  which  have  been  adopted  to  answer  the  remain- 
ing indications  are  :  1 .  Rest  and  pressure.  2.  External  stimulants  and  friction. 
3  and  4.  Subcutaneous  incision  and  perforation  of  the  bone.  5,  Dieffenbach's 
operation,  or  some  modification  of  it.  6.  Resection,  with  or  without  ligature  or 
pegging,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  periosteum.  7.  Seton.  8.  Antiseptic 
resection  combined  with  bone-grafting. 

1.  Amesbury,^  following  out  his  own  doctrine,  maintains  that,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  of  false  joint,  or  when  union  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
or  diseased  bone,  rest  and  pressure  are  almost  invariably  sufficient  for  the  cure.  By 
this  method  he  has  succeeded  with  fractures  of  sixteen  months'  standing,  even  after 
setons  and  other  measures  had  failed.  Although  others  have  not  found  this  treat- 
ment so  universally  successful,  it  must  of  course,  in  the  great  majoiity  of  cases,  take 
precedence  of  any  other.  It  is  specially  applicable  in  those  cases  where  non-union 
depends  on  motion  or  malposition,  without  atrophy  of  the  fragments,  and  in  all  cases 
attended  with  thickening  and  tenderness  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

The  apparatus  selected  must  depend  on  the  site  of  the  fracture  and  the  treatment 
previously  adopted,  the  pressure  of  any  especially  disturbing  muscles,  and  the  state 
of  the  fragments,  as  to  tenderness,  thickening,  &c. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  fragments  in  close  contact.  A  cei'tain 
amount  of  stimulus  is  requisite. 

2.  The  efficacy  of  all  local  measures  appears  to  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  irri- 
tation of  the  bone  itself,  as  on  the  action  which  they  arouse  in  the  soft  parts 
surrounding  and  connecting  the  fragments.^  It  has  happened  in  cases  of  tardy 
union,  that  an  accidental  bruise  ^  or  attack  of  erysipelas  *  has  hastened  the  process. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  external  applications,  e.g.  blisters,"^  iodine,^  are  recom- 
mended. These  have  all  been  used  with  occasional  success.  If  the  limb  is  atrophied, 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  friction,  stimulant  embrocations,  and  galvanism  are  of  the 
greatest  sei'vice.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  advantages  of  any  of  these  external 
applications  are  confined  to  cases  of  simply  tardy  union  in  superficial  bones.  In 
these  they  are  of  undoubted  benefit,  but  only  when  used  at  an  early  period,  within 
eight  or  ten  weeks  after  the  fracture.  The  most  tested,  and  pi-obably  the  most 
efficacious,  are  blisters. 

Friction  of  the  fragments  is  somewhat  more  stimulating  than  mere  pressure. 
There  are  two  modes  of  effecting  it.  The  usual  method  is  manual ;  rubbing  the 
fragments  against  one  another  for  some  minutes,  till  a  degree  of  iineasiness  or  even 
j)ain  is  produced.  It  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  daily,  till  the  part  becomes 
tender  and  painful.  It  is  intended  to  set  up  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  in  callus 
which,  after  reaching  a  certain  point,  remains  stationary,  and  to  freshen  the  surfaces 
of  the  bone.  The  other  method,  applicable  only  to  the  lower  extremity,  recommended 
first  by  White,^  and  afterwards  adopted  by  Hunter,^  and  many  others,^  is  to  envelop 
the  limb  in  a  firm  apparatus,  and  direct  the  patient  to  walk  on  it.  Friction  should 
always  be  tried,  as  supplementary  to  rest  and  pressure,  before  stronger  measures  are 
adopted.     It  is  of  course  contra- indicated  by  the  presence  of  inflammation. 

^  See  Ameshury's  Treatise  for  detailed  description  of  his  apparatus,  as  applied  to  different 
limbs. 

*  A  mode  of  treating  ununited  fracture,  known  as  Dumreislier's,  should  be  alluded  to  here. 
A  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  JVien.  Medizin.  Woahenschrift,,  5,  1875,  and  an  abstract 
in  the  Lond.  Med.  i^ee.  1875,  p.  81.  The  method  is  based  on  the  belief  that  deficient 
supply  of  blood  is  the  chief  cause  of  unimited  iracture,  and  its  chief  end  is  to  produce,  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  pads  and  bandages,  a  temporary  local  hyperfemia  and  state  of  irrita- 
tion about  the  seat  of  injury,  in  order  to  secure  for  this  spot  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritive 
material. 

3  Wardrop,  Med.- Chi?'.  Trans,  vol.  v.  sujj.  cit. 

*  Seerig,  De  Pseudart.hrosi  de  fracturd  proficiscente,  1888. 

^  Walker,  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys,  Journ.  xxxiii.  p.  470 ;  Brodie,  sup.  cit. ;  and  Velpeau, 
Med.  oper. 

"  Buchanan,  Essay  on  a  New  Mode  of  Treatment  for  T)iseased  Joints  and  the  Non-union  of 
Fractures.     London,  1828  ;  see  also  Norris,  loc.  supra  cit. 

■^   Cases  in  Swyery,  1770,  p.  75.  ®  MS.  Lectures. 

®  Velpeau,  Med.  oper.  2nd  ed.  t.  ii.  p.  583. 
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3.  and  4.  Sir  C.  Bell  ^  proposed  to  wound  and  irritate  the  ends  of  the  bone  by 
the  subcutaneous  introduction  of  a  pointed  instrument ;  but  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  his  idea.  Miller  ^  confines  himself  to  the  laceration  and  irritation 
of  the  connecting  tissue,  by  passing  through  it,  in  various  directions,  a  double-edged 
bistoury  or  tendon-knife.*  Brainard  •*  in  performing  this  operation  not  only  trans- 
fixes the  intervening  tissue,  employing  for  this  purpose  an  awl-shaped  perforator ; 
but  also  in  cases  of  overlapping  perforates  the  fragments  themselves  in  two  or  three 
places,  making,  however,  only  one  small  wound  in  the  skin.  These  methods  have 
met  with  great  success,  and  are  applicable  to  most  cases,  but  especially  where  the 
connecting  tissue  is  long  and  loose. 

5.  In  1845,  Dieffenbach,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Duhamel 
and  Flourens,  that  inert  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  bone  become  surrounded  by  abun- 
dant osseous  deposit,  introduced  the  operation  of  driving  ivory  pegs  into  the  frag- 
ments. Diefienbach  himself  appears  to  have  met  with  great  success  from  this  oper- 
ation, even  on  the  humerus  and  femur.^  In  England  it  has  been  performed  successfully 
on  the  femur,  tibia,  humerus,  ulna,  and  lower  jaw.**  It  has,  however,  met  with 
failure  "^  and  reverses.  The  operation  has  been  followed,  in  different  cases,  by  fever, 
erysipelas,  haemorrhage,  and  profuse  suppuration,  and  in  one  case  at  least  of  the 
femur  by  pys&mia  and  death.  In  this  operation  it  is  not  necessary  to  first  expose 
the  fragments.  Punctures  having  been  made  down  to  the  periosteum,  the  frag- 
ments are  drilled  in  different  directions,  one  of  the  forms  of  Archimedean  drill 
being  most  useful,  and  long  ivory  pegs  ^  carefully  driven  home  with  a  mallet.  Neither  is 
there  any  need  to  drive  each  peg  accurately  through  each  fragment,  their  mere  pre- 
sence being  usually  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  consolidating  callus. 
The  pegs  are  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  amount  of  swelling.^  The  success  of 
this  operation  is  most  assured  in  cases  where  a  certain  amount  of  callus  has  been 
formed,  but  remains  stationary,  refusing  to  ossify.  Where  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
sclerosed  or  eburnated,  it  is  useless  to  use  pegs  unless  combined  with  resection.^*' 
Evei-y  hospital  surgeon  knows  how  successful  Dieffenbach 's  operation  is  in  ununited 
fractures  of  the  humerus.  In  the  case  of  the  femvir  it  has  been  less  successful,  but 
it  is  equally  recognised  that  in  ununited  fractures  of  this  bone,  the  same  amount  of 
success  is  not  to  be  expected,  for  many  reasons,  amongst  which  the  difficulties  of 
thoroughly  getting  at  the  fi'agments  are  very  prominent. 

6.  Resection  of  the  fragments  was  first  practised  by  White,' ^  who  operated  success- 
fully on  the  humerus  and  tibia.  It  shovild  always  be  performed  with  strict  antiseptic 
precautions,  otherwise  the  risks  of  suppuration,  erysipelas,  osteo-myelitis,  and  pyaemia, 
owing  to  the  free  incision  required,  and  the  exposure  of  cancellous  tissue,  and  perhaps 

1  Oper.  Surg.  2nd  ed.  1814,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 

2  Miller's  Principles  of  Surgery,  2nd  ed.  1850. 

^  Prof.  Lister  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Aug.  26,  1871)  records  the  case  of  an  ununited  extra- 
capsular fracture  of  the  femur,  in  a  ruan  aet.  45,  where,  eighteen  months  after  the  injury,  he  cut 
down  on  the  fragments  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and  gouged  them,  the  fracture  being  then 
firmly  put  up.     Piecovery  was  complete,  the  patient  walking  well. 

"^   Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Assoc,  vol.  vii.  1854;  and  in  Hamilton,  On  Fractures,  5th  ed.  p.  71. 

^  Dr.  Bushnan's  report,  in  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  vol.  xa^  1847,  p.  298. 

6  See  Lancet,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  344 ;  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,  154  ;  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  279  ;  also 
British  Med  Journ.  1859,  p.  885. 

"•  Med.  Times  and  Ga'zette,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  300;  Lancet,  1852,  ii  p.  153. 

^  Mr.  Bickersteth  {Med-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  113)  has  successfully  used  round 
copper  nails,  about  5-in.  long,  instead  of  pegs  in  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw.  He 
has  further  modified  the  operation  of  Dieffenbach  by  leaving  the  drill  itself  in  situ,  thus  doing- 
away  with  the  use  of  pegs  ;  the  drill  having  transfixed  the  superficial  fragment,  is  left  em- 
bedded in  this  and  in  the  deeper  one  till  it  is  loosened,  or  till  sufficient  union  has  taken  place. 
Mr.  Bickersteth  further  suggests  that  this  method  of  using  drills  might  he  made  use  of  from 
the  first,  where  much  difficulty  is  met  with  in  keeping  the  fragments  in  position. 

'^  After  removal,  which  may  require  an  anaesthetic,  the  pegs  often  show  rough  erosions 
containing  granulation- tissue  in  which  midtinucleated  giant-cells  will  he  found  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  the  hone-absorption  of  ostitis  and  caries. 

1°  For  this  combined  method  applied  to  pseud  arthrosis  of  the  humerus,  see  an  interesting 
paper  by  Prof.  Dolbeau,  Bidl.  gen.  de  Therap.  July  15,  1875. 

1^   Cases  in  Surgery.     London,  1770. 
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of  the  medullary  canal,  ai'e  considerable.  The  limb  having  been  rendered  bloodless  by 
means  of  Esmarch'g  bandages,  the  fracture  is  to  be  exposed  by  a  sufficiently  free  in- 
cision made  on  the  side  where  the  fragments  are  most  easily  reached.  The  periosteum 
is  then  to  be  carefully  detached  from  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  and  a  thin  layer  of 
bone,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  removed  from  each.  To  facilitate  the 
resection,  the  fragments  are  to  be  thrust  out  into  the  wound,  or,  after  the  removal 
of  the  periosteum,  they  may  be  dragged  out  and  steadied  with  sequestrum  forceps  ; 
the  soft  parts  are  to  be  protected  with  spatulse  and  retractors,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bone  removed  with  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  or  a  chain-saw,  or  with  a  sharp-cutting 
chisel.  The  fragments  are  now  to  be  brought  into  exact  apposition,  and  to  facilitate 
this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  adhesions,  and,  in  ununited  fracture  of  two  bones, 
e.g.  the  forearm,  where  one,  e.g.  the  ulna,  is  more  shortened  and  atrophied  than  the 
radius,  owing  to  necrosis,  bone  will  have  to  be  removed  more  freely  from  the  latter 
before  the  ends  of  the  former  can  meet  satisfactorily  (tigs.  48  and  49).  The  ends  of  the 
bone  are  now  to  be  drilled,  the  point  of  the  drill  being  entered  on  the  superficial  sui-- 
facesof  each  fragment,  and  then  made  to  project  in  the  centre  of  the  medullary  canal. 
The  ends  are  now  to  be  held  together  by  passing  stout  silver  wire  through  the  holes 
thus  drilled,  and  twisting  up  the  sutures.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  wider  surface  of  contact  by  cutting  the  fragments  obliquely.  The  after 
treatment  of  the  case  is  that  of  a  com]x>und  fracture.  The  sutures  can  usvially  be 
removed  about  the  third  week,  an  anaesthetic  being  given  if  necessary.^ 

Resection  is  especially  indicated  in  long-standing  cases,  where  other  methods,  e.g. 
Dieffenbach's,  have  failed,  in  cases  where  there  is  very  little  attempt  at  repair,  where 
an  artificial  joint  exists,  or  where,  after  severe  injury,  a  compound  comminuted 
fracture  has  been  followed  by  necrosis,  atrophy  of  the  fragments,  and  fibrous  union. 

In  addition  to  the  above  methods  of  local  treatment,  which  Avill  be  found  most 
suited  to  all  ordinary  cases,  there  are  two  others  which  require  mention  here.  They 
are  (1)  the  introduction  of  a  seton.  (2)  Transplantation  of  bone  and  periosteum  by 
a  kind  of  plastic  operation. 

(1).  The  seton  was  formerly  in  considerable  repute  in  the  treatment  of  ununited 
fracture,  especially  in  America.  Thus  Norris  ^  says  that  the  results  attained  in  that 
country  (36  cures  out  of  46  cases)  proved  the  seton  to  be  '  one  of  the  safest,  least  pain- 
ful, and  most  effectual  of  the  numerous  operations  which  are  performed  for  the  cure  of 
pseudarthrosis.'  In  England  this  method  has  met  with  but  little  success.  Its  com- 
parative disuse  is  probably  owing  to  the  adverse  opinions  of  Mr.  Amesbury,^  Sir  "W. 
Lawi'ence,'*  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,^  on  account  of  its  liability  to  failure  even  after  grave 
constitutional  disturbance  and  irritative  fever.  Whether  the  seton  be  passed  between 
the  fragments  (to  facilitate  this,  extension  should  be  made  upon  the  lower  one)  or 
merely  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  appears  to  be  immaterial.  According  to 
Noriis,  the  seton  appears  most  indicated  in  fractvires  of  superficial  bones,  viz.  the 
tibia,  forearm,  humerus,  clavicle,  and  lower  jaw.  Where  the  fracture  is  of  old  date, 
where  the  fragments  are  widely  separated,  or  where  they  cannot  be  kept  in  contact  • 
where  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  at  callus-formation ;  lastly,  in  cases  where  the 
fracture  is  close  to  an  important  joint,  or  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  large 
vessels  or  nerves  are  contiguous  or  adherent  to  the  fragments,  in  all  these  cases  the 
use  of  the  seton  is  contra-indicated.  In  whatever  cases  it  may  be  employed,  the  seton 
should  always  be  removed  as  soon  as  ever  there  is  clear  evidence  of  solidification  in  the 
line  of  its  track.  Among  the  materials  used  have  been  fine  tape,  silk,  and  silver  wire. 
(2).  Prof.  Niissbaum  ^  has  introduced  the  operation  of  transplantation  of  bone 

^  See  cases  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Lister  of  ununited  fracture  of  patelh,  and  hones  of 
forearm,  5n'^.  Med.  Journ.,  June  11,  1881 ;  and  a  case  of  resection  and  wiring  of  the  bones  of 
the  forearm,  by  Prof.  Annandale,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  9,  1875. 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit,  p.  56.  ^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  224, 

■*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  vi.  p.  855.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  xiii.. 

^  The  original  paper  was  published  in  the  Aertz.  Intelligenz  Blatt.,  Feb.  23,  1875.  An 
abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Lond.  Med,  Rec,  1875,  p.  198.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  similarity  of  the  condition  of  the  fragments — '  thin,  pointed  with  cartilage,  and  slightly 
united  by  a  thin  fibrous  band  ' — when  compared  with  that  met  with  in  Prof.  Annandale's 
case,  and  represented  in  his  diagram  (figs.  48  and  49). 
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with  antiseptic  precautions,  having  made  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  a  young  officer,  in 
whom,  after  a  severe  gunshot  fracture  of  the  right  forearm,  no  union  took  place. 
After  cicatrisation,  owing  to  necrosis,  a  false  joint  was  found  in  the  fractured  ulna. 
On  cutting  down  upon  this,  the  two  fragments  were  found  thin,  pointed  with  carti- 
lage, and  slightly  united  by  a  thin  fibrous  band.  The  ends  of  the  bone  and  the  band 
having  been  removed,  and  an  incision  made  in  the  indurated  soft  parts,  in  the  space 
between  the  fragments,  to  set  iip  some  inflammation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
promote  the  taking  I'oot  of  the  grafted  bone,  the  upper  sui-face  of  the  proximal 
end  of  the  ulna  was  half  sawn  through  about  2^  inches  from  its  extremity;  then 
with  a  shai'p  chisel  this  piece  was  partly  split  off,  together  w^ith  its  periosteum,  which 
still  connected  it  with  the  rest  of  the  ulna,  and  turned  down  into  the  gap,  care 
being  taken  that  thei-e  should  be  as  little  tension  as  possible  on  the  connecting  peri- 
osteum. The  wound  was  closed  with  seven  sutures,  carbolised  dressings  applied,  and 
the  limb  put  up  in  gypsum  bandages,  with  a  trap  for  dressing.  Five  months  after, 
so  successful  had  been  the  operation,  the  patient  was  again  gazetted. 

In  selecting  one  rather  than  another  of  the  above  methods  of  treatment  of  un- 
united fracture,  the  sui'geon  must  be  guided  by  the  history  of  the  fracture  and  its 
treatment,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
the  probable  state  of  the  fragments.  Some  of  the  special  indications  for  treatment 
have  been  already  noticed  under  the  individual  methods.  Speaking  generally,  where 
the  fracture  is  comparatively  recent,  where  there  is  evidence  of  callus-formation,  the 
development  of  which  has  become  stationary,  flying  blisters,  friction  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  rubbing  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  together,  a  stiff  apparatus  carefully 
applied,  good  diet,  and  fresh  air  will  complete  the  cure.  Insufficient  rest,  the  history 
of  a  very  oblique  fracture,  where  a  fragment,  at  the  time  of  the  fracture,  did  much 
damage  to  the  soft  parts,  without  actually  perforating  them,  and  where  (in  the  case 
of  the  lower  extremity),  on  the  patient's  assuming  the  erect  position,  too  much  weight 
is  thrown  on  surfaces  which  are  not  face  to  face,  but  which  tend  to  ride  ofi"  each 
other,  such  cases  are  to  be  met  with  patience  and  more  careful  rest.  If  the  treat- 
ment indicated  for  the  above  cases  fail,  and  it  very  seldom  will,  careful  laceration  of 
the  uniting  tissue  by  subcutaneous  or  antiseptic  incision,  or  Diefienbach's  operation, 
should  be  resorted  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  fracture ;  when 
the  fracture  itself  was  severe,  and  followed  by  necrosis  ;  when  the  fragments  appear 
wasted,  only  joined  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  entirely  devoid  of  any  callus-formation  ; 
when  the  fragments,  somewhat  expanded,  and  moving  over  each  with  a  peculiar 
grating,  crackling  sound,  give  evidence  of  a  false  joint ;  when  Dieffenbach's  opera- 
tion has  failed,  in  these  cases  resection,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  will  usually  give 
good  results. 

There  are  a  few  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  either  of  hectic,  or  of  the  great 
encumbrance  of  a  useless  limb,  on  which  all  operations  have  failed,  amputation  is  the 
only  resource. 

Pcdnful  and  deformed  union. — Amongst  the  most  common  causes  of  pain  after 
Tinion  are  periostitis,  ostitis,^  neci'osis  and  retention  of  a  sequestrum,  inflammation 
of  a  neighbouring  joint,  matting  of  tendons  in  their  sheaths,  and  implication  of 
nerves  in  bony  or  other  inflammatory  formations  near  the  seat  of  fracture.  The 
above  are  to  be  treated  on  ordinaiy  principles,  and  will  usually  yield  to  persevering 
and  careful  treatment.  Occasionally  where  important  nerves  and  vessels  are 
pressed  upon  or  inckided  in  callus,  where  ordinary  treatment  for  the  promotion  of 
absorption  has  been  of  no  avail,  and  where  motor  paralysis,  loss  of  sensation,  im- 
paired nutiition  of  skin,  nails,  joints,  &lc.  are  persistent,  an  operation  may  be 
required  for  the  liberation  of  the  nerve ;  for  such  a  one,  entirely  successful,  on  the 
musculo-spiral  nei've,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  M.  Oilier,^  and  to  the 

'  Malgaigne,  loc.  .mjyr.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  343  ;  De  quelques  Maladies  du  Cnl ;  '  Des  Accidents 
consecutifs  aux  Fractures,'  par  M.  Guyot,  Arch,  de  Med,  Feb.  183G. 

^   (iaz.  lichd.  18G5,  p.  515.     An  abstract  of  this  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Syd.  Soc.  Bi. 
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other  references  given  below.  The  nerves  most  usually  implicated  appear  to  he  the 
median  in  fractures  near  the  wrist ;  the  ulnar,  posterior  interosseous,  and  musculo- 
spiral  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  or  in  separation  of  the  lower 
epiphysis  and  the  external  popliteal  in  fractures  of  the  vipper  part  of  the  fibula.' 

There  are  three  species  of  deformity  resulting  from  mal-union  :  1.  Junction  with 
permanent  displacement,  either  angular,  or  rotatory,  or  shortening.  2.  Union  of  two 
contiguous  bones.     3.  Projection  of  one  of  the  fragments. 

For  the  removal  of  the  first  kind  of  deformity  four  methods  have  been  devised,  viz. 
reduction  by  means  of  extension  and  compression,  refracture,  section,  and  resection. 

Carefully  adjusted  pressure,  with  wisely-padded  splints,  vj^ill  be  found  of  service 
in  recent  fractures,  especially  the  '  green-stick  '  of  childhood. 

Sudden  forced  compression  has  been  sometimes  employed;  but,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  callus  admits  of  being  moulded,^  it  appears  to  produce  a  species  of  partial 
fracture. 

Re-fracture  is  effected  gradually  by  force  applied  either  by  the  hands  or  knee,  or,  in 
difficult  cases,  by  a  form  of  screw-clamp.^  Mr.  Skey  "^  managed  it  readily  by  leaning 
the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  end  of  the  limb  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  a  board  or 
bed.  The  fracture  is  facilitated  by  bending  the  limb  alternately  in  different  direc- 
tions, and,  when  there  is  only  one  bone,  by  rotation.  Where  the  union  is  too  firm 
to  admit  of  re-fracture,  osteotomy  had  better  be  employed,  a  narrow  saw  or  chisel 
being  made  use  of,  and  the  opei'ation  being  conducted  with  antiseptic  precavitions. 

The  time  during  which  a  united  bone  admits  of  re-fracture  varies  greatly,  even 
to  the  extent  of  many  weeks.  It  depends  on  the  age  and  health  of  the  patient,  the 
extent  of  uniting  surface,  the  position  of  the  fragments ;  in  fact,  on  all  those 
circumstances  which  influence  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  the  healing  process. 
Skey  operated  once  on  the  leg,  in  a  boy  set.  15,  thirteen  months  after  the  fracture. 
In  that  case  he  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  tendo-A chillis  before  he  was  able  to 
make  extension,  and  even  then  the  limb  remained  shortened  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  It  may  be  noted  that,  while  the  period  admitting  of  re-fracture 
must  remain  indefinite,  Mr.  Skey  failed  in  one  case  where  nine  months,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  another  where  four  months,  had  elapsed  after  fracture  of  the  femur. 

Four  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  operation.  1.  The  danger  of  breaking 
the  bone  in  the  wrong  place.     Q^lsterlen  ^  and  Skey,"  however,  show  that  this  danger 

Retr.  1865-186G,  p.  294.  Other  cases  will  be  found  in  papers  by  the  late  Mr.  Callander,  St. 
Bartholomew'' s  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  v.  p.  41  ;  Mr.  Ericliseu,  Lancet,  July  1,  1871,  and  in  Mr, 
Hilton's  Rest  and  Pain,  3rd  ed.  p.  199.  In  the  Lancet  for  Nov.  19,  1881,  will  he  found  an 
abstract  of  a  very  interesting  case  puhlislied  by  M.  Delens  in  the  Arch,  gen.,  which  may  be 
alkided  to  here  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  ensheathing  callus  in  the  clavicle  and  of  the 
important  relations  of  this  bone.  A  large  mass  of  callus  which  had  formed  around  the 
fragments  of  a  clavicle  in  a  man  set.  42  (in  the  same  patient  some  ribs  were  fractured,  which 
complicated  this  case  by  interfering  with  the  application  of  proper  apparatus  to  the  clavicle), 
so  pressed  upon  the  subclavian  artery  and  brachial  plexus  as  to  cause  weakening  of  the 
radial  pidse,  wasting,  and  loss  of  power  in  the  whole  upper  extremity,  together  with  formica- 
tion, &c.  By  subperiosteal  resection  about  eight  centimetres  of  the  bone  and  callus  were 
removed,  this  operation  being  followed  by  return  of  normal  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  and 
(aided  by  electricity)  a  restoration  of  power  and  bulk  in  the  arm.  As  a  rule,  recent  callus, 
even  if  large,  becomes  absorbed.  See  Mr.  Hilton's  case  of  fractured  clavicle  and  absorption 
of  callus,  op.  supr.  cit.  p.  265. 

^  In  Guy's  Hospital  Museum,  prep.  1620  shows  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  with  laceration  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  Two  cases  of  intense  and  abiding 
pain,  from  injury  of  the  same  nerve  in  fractures  of  the  fibula,  will  he  found  recorded  in  Mr. 
Callender's  article,  which  has  been  alluded  to  above. 

^  Dupuytren,  '  De  la  formation  du  Cal.  Moyens  de  remedier  au  cal  vicieux  ou  diffbrme,' 
Leq.  orales,  t  ii.  art.  iii.  p.  47. 

^  See  a  figure  of  Butcher's  clamp  and  the  mode  of  applying  it  in  Mr.  Erichsen's  Science 
and  Art  of  Surgerrj,  vol.  i.  387. 

■*  'Cases  of  Refracture  of  Bone,'  Med.-CMr.  Trans,  vol.  xlii.  p.  23. 

^  Sw  la  rupture  du  Cal,  ou  Methode  sure  de  roin])re  les  Os  mal  reduits,  par  J.  F. 
(Esterlen,  traduit  de  I'Allemand  par  J.  C.  Maurer,  Paris,  1828. 

®  '  1  know  but  of  one  bone  in  the  hiimau  bod}^,  coming  within  the  required  conditions, 
which  can  be  hrolien,  even  in  its  dried  state,  by  the  hand  of  man  employed  with  all  its 
muscular  force,  viz.  the  fibula.     I  have  seen  a  powerful  man  entirelv  fail  to  break  a  single 
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is  chimerical,  the  new  bone  being  for  many  months  more  spongy  and  more  fragile 
than  the  old.  This  dreaded  accident  has  never  happened  ;  and,  moreover,  accidental 
re-fracture,  which  has  taken  place  in  some  cases  after  two  or  three  years,  is  always  in 
the  same  place  as  the  first,  and  the  same  has  always  occurred  in  experiments  on 
animals.  2.  The  fear  of  inflammation  and  abscess,  in  consequence  of  laceration  of 
the  periosteum  and  soft  parts.  But  all  such  accidents  have  been  safely  overcome  in 
the  first  fracture,  when  they  were  necessarily  more  severe.  3.  The  separation  of  the 
fragments  by  an  interval  which  could  not  be  filled  by  bone.  This  is  most  im- 
probable. 4.  The  fear  that,  in  cases  of  overlapping,  the  cicatrised  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments will  be  incapable  of  uniting.  This  fear,  however,  is  unsupported  by  facts ; 
the  deformity  is  not  commonly  accompanied  by  deficiency  of  healing  power  ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  new  fracture  has  appeared  to  unite  even  more  readily  than  the  old. 

The  operation  has  not  always  been  free  from  danger.  Cases  fatal  from  its 
violence  ai-e  recorded  by  Morgagni  '  and  Laugier.^  Of  course  it  is  justifiable  only 
when  it  is  indispensable  to  the  utility  of  tlie  limb,  e.g.  when  pronation  and  supin- 
ation of  the  forearm  are  seriously  hampered,  when,  after  Pott's  fracture,  the  patient 
cannot  place  his  sole  flat  upon  the  ground,  or  when  there  is  severe  and  permanent 
pain  owing  to  large  nerves  being  displaced  or  pressed  upon,  when  it  can  be  under- 
taken without  difiiculty  or  danger,  when  the  deformity  is  attributable  to  causes  which 
can  be  avoided  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  fracture,  and  only  after  all  practicable 
means  of  reduction  by  extension  and  compression  have  been  tried  without  success. 

If  the  union  is  too  solid  to  admit  of  rupture,  it  may  be  divided  by  cutting. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  serious  operation,  but  entirely  justifiable  in  extreme  cases  of 
deformity.  It  was  performed  successfully  on  the  tibia  by  Key  ^  and  Sir  A.  Cooper 
in  1839.  More  recently  Prof.  Lister  has  recorded  a  very  successful  opei-ation  of  the 
jsind  on  the  leg.  A  fractvire  of  both  bones,  two  inches  above  the  ankle,  had  united 
with  great  displacement  of  the  foot  backwards  and  eversion,  rendering  the  limb 
absolutely  useless.  Trusting  to  the  antiseptic  treatment  to  obviate  ths  gi'aifc  risk 
of  producing  a  compound  fracture  into  the  ankle-joint,  he  cut  down  on  the  bones, 
and  having  divided  them  with  cutting  pliers,  restored  the  foot  to  its  proper  position, 
which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do  till  he  had  divided  the  tendo-Achillis,  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  and  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  contracted  through  the  long- 
continued  displacement.  Re-union  of  the  bones  followed  in  about  six  weeks,  and 
the  case  ended  in  complete  success.'* 

Prof.  Langenbeck  divides  the  operation  into  two  steps.  Thus,  after  making  a 
small  incision  in  the  skin,  he  bores  through  the  callus  at  the  projecting  angle  ;  a  fine 
keyhole  saw  is  then  introduced  into  the  hole  thus  made,  and  the  projecting  angle 
sawn  almost  through,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  bridge  of  bone  intact.  The  wound 
having  healed,  the  second  part  of  the  operation  is  undertaken,  viz.  fracture  of  the 
remaining  thin  bone,  and  treatment  of  the  case  as  a  simple  fracture.  Prof.  Niiss- 
baum  (loc.  sujjr.  cit.)  adopts  the  same  principle,  but  luses  a  fine  chisel,  chiselling 
through  about  three-quarters  of  the  bone,  allowing  the  wound  to  heal,  and  then 
breaking  through  the  remaining  portion.^ 

In  cases  where  the  fragments  distinctly  overlap,  whei'e  the  limb  is  accordingly 
much  shortened,  and  where  sufiicient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  bones  to  have  become 
firmly  united,  the  surgeon  must  not  expect  to  be  always  able  to  produce  much 
lengthening.  Where  the  deformity  and  shortening  are  due  to  union  with  angular 
displacement,  the  shortening  may  be  overcome ;  but  where  the  fragments  overlap,  and 
there  is  much  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  the  amount  of  lengthening 

radius,  on  which  his  muscular  force  was  immediately  directed.  Is  it  possible  to  apply  a 
similar  force  to  a  bone  surrounded  with  soft  structures  on  every  side  ?  Long  before  such  a 
force  could  reach  the  bone,  the  skin  would  give  palpable  evidence  of  violence  by  laceration.'— 
Skey,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  31. 

'■  De  Sed.  et  Causis  Morh.  epist.  Ivi. 

2  '  Des  Cals  ditformes  et  des  Operations  qu'ils  reclament,'  These  du  Cone.  1841,  p.  62. 

»  Guy's  Hasp.  Rep.  1839.  ^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Oct.  31,  1868,  p.  402. 

s  An  abstract  of  the  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Lond.  Med,  Rec.  1876,  p.  19s, 
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produced  by  the  operation  will  be  limited.  The  operation  should  always  be  per- 
formed with  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  many 
cases  large  vessels  and  nerves  may  have  been  drawn  into  altered  positions,  and  may 
even  have  become  adherent  to  the  bones. 

Mr.  Skey  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  normal  length  of  the  limb 
by  means  of  the  pulleys,  though  in  one  case  of  fractured  femur  the  elongation  of  the 
limb  was  only  accomplished  after  forty  minutes'  traction — *  with  respect  to  the  requisite 
elongation,  on  all  accounts  it  should  be  effected  by  a  great  power  gradually  applied, 
and  that  of  the  compound  pulleys  is  desirable  in  cases  where  the  retracting  force  of 
the  muscles  is  considerable.  In  children,  or  in  the  emaciated  limb  of  an  adult, 
pulleys  are  not  essential '  {loc.  sujyr.  cit.  p.  33). 

Union  of  contiguous  bones  may  take  place  in  the  forearm,  the  leg,  or  between 
the  ribs.  In  the  forearm,  where  it  is  of  importance  as  interfering  with  pronation 
and  supination,  it  might  be  i-emedied  by  I'upture  or  section  ;  but  it  does  not  appear- 
that  more  than  one  instance  of  such  an  operation  is  recorded. ' 

The  projecting  point  of  one  of  the  fragments,  if  the  source  of  much  irritation  and 
inconvenience,  may  in  that  case  be  treated  as  an  exostosis.^ 

Thomas  King  Hornidge,  1870. 
Walter  H.  A.  Jacobson,  1882. 

'  By  Gardeil ;  quoted  in  Malo-aigne's  work,  sup.  cit.  p.  342. 

*  Velpeau,  Med.  oper.  2nd  ed.  t.  ii.  p.  599;  Diinu,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  181. 
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DISLOCATIONS. 

rriHE  term  '  dislocation '  is  etymologically  equivalent  merely  to  *  displacement ; ' 
X  but  in  surgery  the  use  of  tlie  word  has  been  leatricted  to  the  displacement  of 
one  articular  surface  of  bone  from  another ; '  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more  con- 
venient still  further  to  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  term,  so  that  it  should  include 
only  such  of  these  displacements  as  are  caused  by  violence.  This  restriction,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  made  ;  hence  dislocations  are  divided  into  three  classes — con- 
genital, pathological,  and  traumatic.  It  is  of  the  latter  only  that  we  now  speak.  A 
traumatic  dislocation  is  a  forcible  separation  of  the  articiilar  surfaces  of  two  or  more 
bones.  This  is  effected  by  the  rupture  or  stretching  of  their  ligaments,  and  may  be 
partial,  i.e.  when  parts  of  the  articular  surfaces  remain  in  contact  with  one  another, 
though  not  the  parts  naturally  opposed ;  or  comjdete,  when  the  surfaces  are  not  in 
contact  by  any  part.  Another  classification  of  dislocations  wliich  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  is  into — simple,  in  which  the  dislocated  bone  is  not  exposed  to  the  air ; 
and  compound,  where  there  is  a  wound  communicating  with  the  injured  joint. 

The  various  special  dislocations,  e.g.  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  &c.,  are  described 
furtlier  on,  with  the  injuries  of  the  regions  in  which  they  severally  occvir ;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  here  to  state  the  general  pi-inciples  applicable  to  the  patho- 
logy and  treatment  of  Traumatic  Dislocation.^  Complete  dislocations  will  be  first 
spoken  of  as  afl:brding  the  most  intelligible  and  perfect  examples  of  the  injury ;  and 
the  consideration  of  compound  dislocations  will  be  reserved  till  the  principles  which 
guide  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  the  simple  injury  have  been  described. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  dislocation,  as  of  fracture,  are  twofold  ;  external  violence, 
and  muscular  action.  The  latter,  however,  is  very  rarely  the  cause  of  dislocation  in 
the  larger  joints ;  though  many  instances  are  on  record,  one  of  which  I  myself  saw 
in  the  person  of  a  man  who  dislocated  his  shoulder,  for  the  first  time,  whilst  lying 
in  bed.  More  commonly,  when  dislocation  is  produced  by  muscular  action,  the 
joint  has  been  previously  dislocated.  There  is  one  dislocation,  however,  which  is 
almost  always  produced  by  muscvilar  action,  that  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  patella  is  very  commonly  so  caused. 

Much  has  been  said  by  systematic  writers  about  the  share  which  the  muscles  take 
in  the  production  of  the  common  dislocations  from  external  violence,  e.g.  those  of 
the  hip  and  shoulder.  There  is,  however,  little  practical  importance  in  the  question, 
though  it  is  interesting  physiologically,  from  its  application  to  animal  mechanics.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  muscles  have  any  other  influence  in  producing  most  dislo- 
cations than  that  they  sometimes  fix  the  bone  on  which  they  act  in  positions  in  wliich 
the  external  force  acts  advantageously  upon  it.  But  since,  as  M.  Malgaigne 
observes,  most  dislocations  can  be  produced  in  the  dead  body  as  easily  as  in  the 
living,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  muscles  is  a  very  unimportant  element  in  such 
accidents. 

A  less  doubtful  effect  of  muscular  action  is  the  change  which  is  often  produced 
in  the  position  of  the  displaced  bone  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  accident ;  so 

^  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  term  '  dislocation '  is  applied  to  the  displacement  of  soft 
parts.  Thus  we  talk  of  '  dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens,'  dislocation  of  the  testicle  into 
the  perinseum,'  '  dislocations  of  tendons  from  their  grooves,'  &c.  This  use  of  the  word, 
however,  can  hardly  create  ambiguity. 

*  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  to  avoid  repetition,  the  word  'traumatic'  will  he 
dropped  in  the  sequel ;  hut  all  tlaat  follows  must  be  understood  as  spoken  only  of  that  form 
of  dislocation. 
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that  a  bone  which  has  been  thrown  into  a  certain  position  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
may  afterwards  be  found  in  another  phice. 

Symjytoms. — A  comjjlete  dislocation  is,  in  typical  cases,  attended  with  such  very 
distinct  symptoms,  that  when  these  are  fairly  detailed  upon  paper  the  reader  is 
tempted  to  sa.y  that  the  injury  is  unmistakable.  Yet  the  great  number  of  old  un- 
reduced dislocations  which  ax'e  still  seen,  even  in  patients  who  have  been  from  the 
first  under  medical  supervision,  proves  that,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate  care  with 
which  the  symptoms  of  dislocation  in  general,  and  of  each  special  injury  in  parti- 
cular, have  been  described  ever  since  the  time  of  Astley  Cooper,  such  mistakes 
cannot  always  be  avoided,  even  by  well-informed  and  careful  men  •  and  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  errors  in  diagnosis  on  this  head  will  sometimes  occur  to  the  best 
surgeons,  in  consequence  of  extreme  depth  of  the  parts,  of  great  effusion  and  swell- 
ing over  them,  or  of  complication  with  other  injuries ;  bu.t  with  proper  care  such 
mistakes  ought  to  be  very  seldom  made,  even  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  subsequent  progi'ess  of  the  case  will  always  enable  the  surgeon  to  correct 
his  error  wliile  there  is  yet  a  fair  prospect  of  easy  reduction. 

The  general  symptoms  of  dislocation  are,  sudden  loss  of  motion,  following  an 
injury  which  (except  when  the  joint  has  been  formerly  the  seat  of  a  similar  lesion) 
is  usually  severe ;  loss  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  parts,  from  changes  in  the  relations 
of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  joint,  and  the  altered  position  of  the  bones ;  change 
in  the  length  of  the  limb,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  dislocations  is  shortened ; 
loss  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  except  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  certain 
directions;  absence  of  crepitus  when  the  limb  is  manipulated;  and  great  inter- 
ference with  passive  motion,  especially  to  certain  movements ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  other  passive  movements,  limited  or  impossible  in  the  healthy  body,  may  be 
absolutely  unimpeded,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  ligaments  which  before 
restrained  them.  Other  symptoms,  accompanying  peculiar  dislocations,  and  depend- 
ing on  interference  with  the  functions  of  viscera,  nerves,  or  vessels  pressed  upon  or 
lacerated  by  the  displaced  bone,  may  be  present,  and  may  assist  in  diagnosis ;  but 
they  need  not  be  further  alluded  to  in  this  pla,ce. 

Crepitus  is  sometimes  met  with  in  dislocation,  and  that  from  three  causes  :  1.  The  ordi- 
nary pseudo-crepitus  is  a  crackling  sensation,  due  to  the  presence  of  fluid  and  tymph  in  the 
joint-cavity,  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  or  neighbouring  spaces,  easily  distinguished  from 
true  bony  crepitus.  This  is  comparatiTely  often  met  with  some  time  after  the  accident.  2. 
True  bony  crepitus  may  he  perceived  at  any  time,  if  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone  rests  on 
a  fractured  process  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  the  present  writer,  in 
'Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  vol.  xli.,  where  the  head  of  the  hrunerus  rested  against  the  stump  of  a 
fractured  coracoid  process.  3.  Finally,  there  are  a  few  cases  in  which,  as  it  appears,  the  soft 
parts  separating  the  displaced  head  from  the  surface  of  hone  on  which  it  rests,  have  become 
absorbed,  and  these  surfaces  of  bone  roughened  by  inflammation  crepitate  harshly  when 
rubbed  together.     This  cannot  occur  till  some  days  after  the  accident,  at  the  earliest. 

Pathological  anatomy. — In  a  complete  dislocation,  the  injury  is  not  confined  to 
the  bones  and  ligaments  only,  but  involves  more  or  less  lesion  of  the  surrounding 
parts.  The  articular  capsule  is  usually  widely  lacerated,  and  the  special  ligaments 
of  the  joint  torn  in  various  degrees.  In  partial  dislocation  it  seems  probable  that 
this  feature  may  be  absent,  the  capsular  and  other  ligaments  being  merely  put  on  the 
stretch,  or  partly  torn  as  in  Mr.  South's  case  of  partial  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 
where  there  was  a  slit  an  inch  long  in  the  capsule.^  Mr.  Eve  ^  has  recently  described 
a  case  of  complete  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  where  the  capsule  was  not  lacerated, 
biit  was  stripped  off  the  scapula,  along  with  the  periosteum ;  and  John  Hunter  has 
preserved  a  preparation  (Mus.  Coll.  Surg.,  No.  868)  in  which,  three  weeks  after  a 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  no  laceration  of  the  capsule  can  be  seen,  though  there  is 
some  trace  of  its  having  been  more  or  less  injured. 

The  muscles  are  bruised  and  torn  to  a  variable  degree.  The  great  nerves  in  the 
neighbourhood  (such  as  the  circumflex  in  the  shoulder)  are  often  compi-essed  or 
lacerated,  and  hence  severe  pain  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  paralysis  afterwards 

1  Meil-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  100.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  817. 
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of  the  parts  supplied  by  those  nerves,  which  is  sometimes  irremediable.  The  large 
vessels  almost  always,  in  simple  dislocation,  escape  without  injury;'  bat  they  are 
sometimes  compressed  by  the  displaced  bone,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation  through 
the  limb.  Fracture  of  some  of  the  processes  surrounding  the  joint  is  a  very  common 
complication.  In  fact,  in  some  joints  (as  the  ankle)  it  is  rare  to  find  a  pui-e  specimen 
of  dislocation.  The  only  importance  of  this  fact  is,  that  in  such  cases  more  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  and  maintain  exact  apposition. 

Such  are  the  immediate  effects  of  a  dislocation.  If  the  bones  be  restored  to  their 
natural  position,  all  these  injuries  are  generally  soon  repaired.  The  ruptured 
capsule  readily  heals,  the  injured  muscles  and  tendons  regain,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  entirely,  their  former  condition  and  their  former  strength,  and  even  the  nerves, 
if  contused  or  lacerated,  may  slowly  recover  themselves.  It  may,  indeed,  happen, 
although  it  is  not  common,  that  the  joint  inflames  after  reduction,^  even  under  proper 
and  judicious  treatment ;  but  this  complication  need  not  be  further  dwelt  on  here, 
since  it  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  any  other  case  of  articular  inflam- 
mation after  injury. 

If  the  dislocation  has  been  left  unreduced,  the  slight  motion  which  is  recovei-ed 
in  a  short  time  after  the  injury  allows  the  formation  of  a  new  joint  in  the  enarthro- 
dial  articulations.  A  more  or  less  complete  cavity  is  developed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  socket  (which  becomes  to  some  extent  obliterated),  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
altered  in  shape,  and  the  parts  around  are  changed,  much  as  in  rheumatic  arthritis. 
The  new  socket  is  lined  by  a  fibroid  deposit,  and  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  formed  doubt- 
less in  part  by  the  remains  of  the  old  capsule  of  the  joint.  In  ginglymoid  and  arth- 
rodial  articulations  the  process  of  repair  will  be  much  less  extensive,  and  therefore 
the  resulting  recovery  of  motion  much  less  perfect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  in  small 
joints  of  this  kind,  such  as  those  of  the  fingers,  complete  bony  anchylosis  may 
follow.^ 

Bony  deposit  is  sometimes  found  in  the  tendons  around  an  old  dislocation,'*  and 
the  bones  are  bound  together  by  the  union  of  the  displaced  ligaments  or  tendons. 

Obstacles  to  reduction  may  be  caused  either  by  partial  union  of  the  rent  in  the 
capsule,^  or,  as  Prof.  Fabbri  believes,^  by  the  small  size  of  the  laceration  in  the 
capsule,  or  by  the  interposition  of  other  soft  parts. 

It  is  noticed  by  Prof.  Hamilton  ^  that  the  great  vessels  sometimes  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  capsule  or  periosteum  of  the  displaced  bone,  leading  to  the  risk  of  fatal 
haemorrhage  should  forcible  attempts  be  made  to  effect  reduction. 

Such  ai-e  the  pi-incipal  effects  of  unreduced  dislocation.  The  chief  importance  of 
the  study  of  these  changes  is  in  order  to  know  the  time  at  which  thej^  occiir,  so  that 
the  justifiability  or  otherwise  of  attempts  at  reduction  a  given  time  after  the  acci- 

^  A  case  was  operated  upon  by  Professor  Goldsmith,  of  Louisville,  in  which  the  femur 
had  been  dislocated  on  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  lie  under  the  femoral  artery.  It  re- 
mained unreduced  for  two  months,  when  a  ditfused  aneurism  was  found  to  have  been  formed. 
The  common  iliac  artery  was  tied.  Tbs  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day.  The  femoral  and  ex- 
ternal iliac  arteries  were  found  perforated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  on  the  posterior  external 
aspect ;  and  the  head  of  the  femur  lay  in  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  {American  Journal  of 
the  Medic<il  Sciences,  July  1860,  p.  30).  In  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  also  the  axillary 
vessels  are  occasionally  injured. 

^  I  have  now  under  treatment  a  boy  in  whom  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  morbus  coxarius 
followed  some  months  after  a  dislocation,  which  was  promptly  reduced. 

^  Preparations  showing  this  condition  may  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Series  IIL  No.s.  57,  61. 

^  Specimens  in  which  a  deposit  of  new  bone  in  tendons  is  believed  to  have  followed  dislo- 
cation may  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Nos.  129750,  12985<'. 

5  See  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Hilton,  Guys  Hosp.  Itepts.  Ser.  ii.  vol.  v.  p.  96 ;  a  prepara- 
tion in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  dissected  three  weeks  after  the  accident 
(Ser.  IH.  No.  20) ;  also  a  case  by  Hamilton  of  the  United  States,  Am.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sci. 
Nov.  18.37,  p.  47  (rpioted  by  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  p.  53)  ;  and  a  case  by  Hamilton,  of  Dublin, 
presented  to  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society,  Nov.  28,  1868.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
there  was  some  fracture  of  the  articular  cavity. 

^  Memorie  della  Societu  Med.-Chir.  di  Bolo(ina,  vol.  ii.  p.  629. 

'  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  I'hiladelphia,  1860,  p.  492. 
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dent  may  be  cleterminecl.  Alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  either  by  widening 
of  the  articuLir  cavity  or  absorption  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  may  render  permanent 
and  safe  i-eduction  hopeless ;  '  or  deposit  of  new  bone  on  the  dislocated  head  may 
render  it  too  large  to  fit  the  cavity  ;  or  the  presence  of  soft  anchylosis  between  the 
bones  may  render  necessary  for  reduction  a  force  greater  than  can  safely  be  applied ; 
or  the  original  articular  cavity  may  be  filled  up  with  lymph  or  with  the  remains  of 
the  old  capsule ;  or  the  articular  cartilages  may  have  been  absorbed,  so  that  no 
healthy  joint  could  be  reproduced. 

The  time  in  which  these  changes  take  place  seems  to  vary  with  the  amount  of 
movement  enjoyed  by  the  dislocated  bone.  Sometimes  the  formation  of  a  false  joint 
goes  on  very  rapidly.  Thus  in  Mr.  Hilton's  case  referred  to  on  the  previous  page, 
in  which  the  patient  died  thirteen  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  says :  '  All  these 
parts  (viz.  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  the  remains  of  the  original  capsvile,  now  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  fractured  great  tuberosity,  and  its 
attached  muscles)  were  included  by  a  thin  new  fibro-cellular  capsular  ligament,  and 
the  surfaces  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  new  joint  were  all  smooth,  and 
covered,  as  it  were,  by  a  new  adventitious  synovial  membrane.'  In  this  case  also 
the  capsule  had  so  far  united  that  the  dislocated  head  could  not  have  been  replaced. 
And  Malgaigne  cites  a  somewhat  similar  case  only  eighteen  days  after  the  accident.^ 
But  this  cannot  be  the  usual  condition  of  things,  since  many  dislocations  have  been 
reduced  at  advanced  periods.  Thus,  even  before  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  M. 
Sedillot  succeeded  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  backwards  more  than  a 
year  after  the  injury.^  Diefienbach  is  said  to  have  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  two  years  after  the  accident ;  Breschet  one  of  the  hip  on  the  seventy-eighth 
day  ;  and  Mr.  Brodhurst  relates  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  on  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  day,  and  in  the 
other  a  dislocation  of  the  wrist,  six  years  after  the  accident.^  The  justifiability  of 
such  attempts  must  depend  on  the  symptoms  in  each  case.  More  will  be  found  on 
this  head  in  the  sections  which  treat  of  the  injuries  of  each  particular  joint,  and  to 
these  sections  we  must  also  refer  for  the  rules  of  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — When  the  diagnosis  has  been  established,  if  the  injury  is  recent  and 
the  patient  is  suffering  much  pain,  reduction  should  be  at  once  attempted — at  least 
this  should  be  the  rule  in  all  joints  except  the  hip,  where  it  is  perhaps  better  to  wait 
until  chloroform  and  some  extending  apparatus  can  be  procured,  in  case  either  the 
one  or  the  other  should  prove  necessary ;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  joints,  Avhen 
the  patient  does  not  sufier  much,  we  may  be  guided  by  circumstances  whether  to 
attempt  reduction  immediately  or  put  it  off  till  some  more  convenient  time  and  place. 
There  is  always  a  fair  chance  of  redvicing  a  recent  dislocation,  without  any  appliances 
or  assistance ;  although,  from  peculiar  complications,  or  from  the  great  muscularity 
of  the  patient,  failure  may  occur  in  almost  any.  The  principles  of  reduction  are  very 
simple,  and  the  various  mathematical  and  anatomical  refinements,  with  which  the 
ingenuity  of  systematic  writers  has  surrounded  the  siibject,  are  never  thought  of  in 
practice.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  1.  The  upper  end  of  the  limb  must  be  fixed;  2. 
The  lower  end  must  be  pulled  in  the  most  advantageous  direction  (reference  being  had 
to  the  insertion  of  muscles  into  it,  and  to  the  shape  of  the  parts  on  which  the  dis- 
placed head  is  lying),  until  by  this  extension  the  limb  has  been  restored  to  its  proper 
length ;  and  then,  3.  The  displaced  bone  or  bones  must  be  directed  into  the  joint  by 
manipulation  or  traction. 

The  second  is  the  most  difiicult  indication  to  fulfil.  In  the  majority  of  recent  and 
simple  dislocations,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the 
rules  applicable  to  the  special  injury  under  treatment,  which  will  be  found  in  subse- 
quent sections  of  this  work,  and  to  make  manual  extension  in  the  manner  indicated 

^  Mr.  Curling  relates  a  case  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xs.  p,  338,  in  which  insecurity  of 
reduction  was  occasioned  by  absorption  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

^   0;>.  cit.  p.  52.  3   Contributions  a  la  Chirurgie,  vol.  i.  p.  132. 

*  ' On  the  Reduction  of  Old  Dislocations,'  St.  Georges  Hosp.  Bepts.  vol.  iii.  p.  68, 
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by  those  rules.  But  in  more  complicated  and  less  recent  cases  something  must  be 
done  to  relax  or  subdue  the  muscles.  It  was  formerly  considered  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  reduce  the  powers  of  the  system  by  venesection  and  tartar- emetic ;  but 
this  treatment  has  now  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics.  In 
no  part  of  operative  surgery  has  this  great  discovery  made  a  more  complete  revolu- 
tion than  in  the  treatment  of  dislocation ;  so  that  what  was  frequently  a  most 
difficult,  and  always  a  very  painful  operation,  has  now  become  comparatively  painless 
and  usually  quite  easy.  The  rule,  therefore,  in  all  dislocations  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced by  the  first  attempts  which  the  surgeon  makes  with  his  own  unaided  force,  is 
to  administer  an  anaesthetic ;  having  the  necessary  apparatus  at  hand  for  making 
forcible  extension,  if  required.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when,  from 
concomitant  disease  or  injury,  attempts  at  reduction  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
surgeon,  contra-indicated. 

When  much  force  is  required  it  is  best  applied  by  means  of  the  pulleys.  This  is 
a  system  of  pulleys  on  a  single  string  ;  an  arrangement  by  which  the  force  is  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  the  strings  on  the  lower  block.  The  pulleys  are  attached  on 
one  side  to  a  staple  driven  into  the  wall,  and  on  the  other  to  a  bandage  of  leather 
firmly  bound  to  the  limb,  and  usually  to  that  segment  of  it  which  is  dislocated,  in- 
stead of  to  the  one  below,  e.g.  above  the  elbow  in  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  rather 
than  below.  The  limb  above  the  dislocation  is  fixed,  by  means  of  another  stout 
leather  bandage,  to  a  staple  opposite  the  former.  Having  seen  that  the  string  of  the 
pulleys  runs  freely,  and  that  the  bandages  are  all  in  their  proper  places,  the  surgeon 
confides  to  one  assistant  (if  he  have  two)  the  care  of  the  upper  bandage,  to  see  that 
the  patient's  body  does  not  get  dragged  out  of  place  by  the  foi^ce  which  is  to  be 
applied,  and  to  the  other  the  string  of  the  pulleys.  This  string,  having  been  made 
so  tight  that  the  upper  bandage  is  visibly  pulled  upon,  is  then  to  be  cautiously  and 
gradually  tightened,  a  small  piece  being  pulled  in  at  regular  intervals.^  In  France, 
an  instrument  called  the  dynamometer  is  attached  to  the  pulleys,  in  order  that  the 
precise  force  used  may  be  accurately  measured.  Meanwhile  the  sui^geon  manipulates 
the  head  of  the  bone  ;  and  when  it  appears  to  him  that  the  force  has  acted  sufficiently 
upon  it,  i.e.  when  it  has  come  opposite  to  the  empty  articular  cavity,  he  gives  the 
word  to  his  assistant  to  drop  the  string  of  the  pulleys ;  and  then,  without  the  loss  of 
any  time,  directs  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  articulation,  either  with  his  hands  or 
with  a  lever  of  some  kind  passed  below  it.  Should  this  attempt  fail,  it  may  be  re- 
newed, or  the  limb  may  be  bandaged  in  the  position  which  it  has  now  assumed,  and 
a  fresh  trial  made  on  the  next  or  some  early  day.  It  is  frequently  advisable  in  old 
dislocations,  where  the  displaced  bone  has  contracted  adhesions,  to  limit  the  first 
extension  to  breaking  down  these  bands,  jiostponing  all  efforts  at  complete  reduction 
till  another  opportunity.  Reduction  having  been  accomplished,  the  position  of  the 
joint  must  be  maintained  by  bandages,  or  splints,  for  a  certain  period,  which  varies 
for  each  joint,  and  which  is  prescribed  for  each  in  subsequent  sections.  If  this  pre- 
caution is  omitted,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  probably  slip  out  of  the  lacerated  open- 
ing in  its  articular  capsule,  and  the  dislocation  be  reproduced ;  or,  if  this  does 
not  take  place,  the  motion  of  the  joint  will  cause  some  amount  of  effusion,  which 

^  Cases  will  occur  when  the  pulleys  are  not  at  haud,  and  then  the  assistance  of  several 
men,  to  make  extension  and  counter-extension,  must  he  employed.  Great  care  should  he 
taken  to  make  them  pull  together  gradually  and  steadily.  Or  the  following  contrivance, 
described  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia  {v.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  494),  may  he  used. 
'  Place  the  patient,  and  adjust  the  extending  and  counter-extending  hands  as  for  the  pulleys  ; 
thea  procure  an  ordinary  bed-cord  or  a  wash-line  ;  tie  the  ends  together  and  again  double  it 
upon  itself,  pass  it  through  the  extending  tapes  or  towels,  doubling  the  whole  once  more  ; 
and  fasten  the  distal  end,  consisting  of  four  loops  of  rope,  to  a  window-sill,  door-sill,  or 
staple,  so  that  the  cords  are  drawn  moderately  tight ;  finally,  pass  a  stick  through  the  centre 
of  the  double  rope,  then  by  revolving  the  stick  as  an  axis,  or  double  lever,  the  power  is  pro- 
duced precisely  as  it  should  be  in  such  cases,  viz.  slowly,  steadily,  and  continuously.' 

Other  instruments  have  been  proposed  for  making  foi'cihle  extension,  such  as  Jarvis's 
adjuster,  Bloxham's  dislocation  tourniquet,  &c.  ;  hut  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  see  any 
case  in  which  all  the  force  that  could  he  prudently  applied  to  the  limb  was  not  easily 
obtained  hy  the  pulleys. 
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Avill  interfere  with  the  proper  union  of  its  ligaments,  and  leave  the  joint  permanently 
weak,  and  very  liable  to  consecutive  dislocation.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  fre- 
quently seen,  in  which  dislocation  is  reproduced  by  very  trifling  causes,  and  is  as 
easily  reduced,  showing  the  laxity  and  weakness  of  all  the  parts  surrounding  the 
articulation.  Hence  it  is  important  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  during  a  sufficient 
time,  though  the  opposite  extreme  must  also  be  avoided,  for  too  protracted  inaction 
might  cause  troublesome  or  even  permanent  loss  of  motion  from  soft  anchylosis. 

When  reduction  fails  from  any  cause,  much  judgment  and  care  are  required  to 
determine  whether  the  attempt  should  be  renewed  or  abandoned.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  damage  and  discredit  of  leaving  the  patient  to  his  fate  will  weigh  powerfully  in 
favour  of  perseverance;  on  the  other,  serious  mischief  has  often  resulted  from  too 
protracted  and  too  violent  attempts  at  reduction.  Bones  have  been  fractured, 
tendons  ruptured,  even  the  large  vessels  of  a  limb  have  been  torn.'  Still  more  fre- 
quently the  pressure  of  the  bandages  produces  troublesome  sloughing,  which,  Avhen 
the  limb  is  of  small  size,  as  the  thumb,  may  even  cause  the  loss  of  all  its  remaining 
usefulness.^  The  method  of  procediu^e  which  was  adopted  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed, in  order  to  see  whether  there  was  any  fault  in  it ;  in  which  case  there  will 
be  much  encouragement  for  the  tiial  of  a  better  plan.  If,  however,  no  improvement 
can  be  suggested  in  this  respect,  then  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  position  of 
the  limb,  whether  changed  or  not  by  the  extension ;  to  the  natui-e  of  the  dislocation  ; 
the  state  of  the  parts  ;  and  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  accident.  If  the 
position  of  the  displaced  bone  has  been,  though  not  entirely  remedied,  yet  improved ; 
if  no  injury  has  been  done  by  the  extension  ;  if  the  dislocation  is  within  a  period  at 
which  reduction  is  commonly  successful,  and  of  a  joint  which  offers  no  peculiar 
obstacles — then  the  decision  will  be  in  favour  of  persevering ;  while  in  the  opposite 
case  the  surgeon  will  probably  require  the  expressed  wish  of  his  patient  (if  a  person 
of  intelligence  and  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  question),  and  the  assent  of  com- 
petent colleagues,  before  venturing  on  a  step  w^hich  involves  certain  risk,  and  offers 
only  doubtful  advantage. 

If  it  be  found  necessary  to  abandon  a  case  of  dislocation,  the  patient  may  be 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  his  limb,  though  it  will  never  be  as  useful  as 
before,  may  yet  recover  a  good  deal  of  motion ;  at  least,  this  assurance  may  be  given 
very  confidently  in  the  case  of  such  joints  as  the  hip  and  shouldei-.  The  ultimate 
result  of  such  cases  is,  that  the  displaced  bone  forms  for  itself  a  new  socket,  in  which 
a  considerable  amount  of  motion  is  allowed.  The  result  in  ginglymoid  joints  is 
usually  less  favourable ;  still,  they  may  do  well  if  passive  motion  be  kept  up. 

Partial  dislocation.— H\iQ  previous  observations  refer  to  complete  dislocations. 
It  remains  that  something  be  said  about  partial  dislocation.  This  injury  is  rarely 
met  with  in  the  large  enarthrodial  joints  ;  whether  because  it  really  only  occurs  thus 
rarely,  or  whether  in  part  from  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  may  be  a  question ;  but 
the  rarity  of  undoubted  specimens  to  be  found  in  our  great  museums,  and  still  more 
the  rarity  of  dissections  of  these  injuries  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  lesion  is  not  common.  It  need  hardly  be  said  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  specimens  which  used  to  be  described  as 
'  partial  dislocation  '  are  really  instances  of  displacement  from  disease. 

The  symptoms  of  partial  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  complete  dislocation, 
only  less  strongly  marked,  viz.  sudden  loss  of  motion,  change  of  shape  (independent 

^  A.  paper  by  Mr.  Callander,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  St.  Bartholomeid's  Hosp.  Repts.,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  givint^  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  cases  in  which  rupture  of  the  axillary 
vessels  has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation.  This  accident  is  rare, 
occurs  almost  always  in  elderly  persons,  and  has  affected  the  artery  in  every  recorded  case 
except  one,  in  which  the  vein  alone  was  torn  (Price's  case,  loc.  cit.  p.  108). 

2  Samuel  Cooper  {First  Lines  of  Surgery,  7th  ed>  p.  705)  gives  the  surgeons  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  fifty  years  before  his  day,  the  credit  of  having  pulled  off  a,  man's  thumb  in 
vain  attempts  to  reduce  a  dislocation.  I  cannot  find  on  what  authority  this  story  rests ;  hut 
gangrene  has  no  doubt  often  followed  such  attempts.  A  case  was  puhUshed  in  the  Gazette 
hebd.,  1864,  p.  299,  in  which  the  forearm  of  an  old  woman  was  torn  off  at  the  elbow  in 
attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 
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of  other  concomitant  injuries'),  and  change  in  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  But 
it  will  be  at  once  allowed,  by  anyone  who  has  seen  much  of  surgical  practice,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  these  symptoms  in  the  case  of  a  deeply-seated  joint  from 
the  effects  of  severe  contvision  or  impacted  fracture ;  and  hence  in  such  joints  the 
diagiiosis  must  remain  rather  uncertain.^  In  some  articulations,  however,  such  as 
the  knee,  where  the  bones  are  in  contact  by  very  wide  surfaces,  any  dislocation 
which  occurs  is  almost  necessarily  partial,  and  here  the  diagnosis  can  generally  be 
easily  made. 

The  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  general  principles,  even  if  the  diagnosis 
remain  somewhat  doubtful.  The  limb  must  be  manipulated,  under  chloroform  if 
necessary,  until  its  axis  is  natural  and  its  length  corresponds  with  the  other,  and  it 
is,  if  possible,  restored  to  free  passive  motion  ;  and  it  must  be  then  confined  to  this 
position  for  as  long  a  period  as  may  be  judged  necessary. 

The  progress  of  the  case  will  generally  afford  valuable  information  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fracture  ;  since,  if  the  ligaments  merely  be  ruptured,  and  the 
bones  partially  displaced,  sufficient  solidity  is  very  soon  obtained  to  restore  at  least 
some  extent  of  motion ;  while  in  fracture  the  limb  continues  for  a  long  period  quite 
as  helpless  as  on  the  first  receipt  of  the  injury  ;  for  the  uniting  medium  even  in  the 
smallest  bones  does  not  acquire  sufficient  solidity  to  allow  of  voluntary  motion  for  at 
least  a  fortnight ;  and  a  much  longer  period  is  required  in  the  large  bones  of  the 
limbs,  which  ai-e  the  usual  subjects  of  such  an  accident  as  is  here  spoken  of.  Ecchy- 
moses  also  appear,  cceteris  paribus,  to  be  moi-e  extensive  and  persistent  in  fractures 
than  in  other  injuries.^ 

Coim'pound  dislocation  is  an  accident  raiely  met  with  uncomplicated,  except  in 
the  ankle-joint,  or  some  of  the  articulations  of  the  fingers,  as  the  metacai'po-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  thumb.  Rules  for  the  treatment  of  each  special  accident,  deduced  from 
experience,  will  be  fovind  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  The  general  considerations 
which  should  guide  us  in  treating  these  injuries  appear  to  be  : 

1.  That  the  injury  does  not  of  itself  call  for  amputation,  unless  perhaps  in  the 
knee,  and  here  only  in  advilt  life. 

2.  That,  if  the  head  of  the  bone  protrudes  from  the  wound,  it  is  better  to  remove 
it  than  to  make  any  violent  efforts  at  reduction. 

3.  That  it  is  always  better  to  excise  the  end  or  ends  of  the  bones  when  the  joint 
is  one  in  which  anchylosis  is  specially  to  be  deprecated. 

4.  That  in  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  no  bone  should  be  removed  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  and  every  attempt  made,  by  enforcing  strict  rest,  drainage,  and 
confined  position,  to  induce  anchylosis. 

The  prognosis  of  compound  dislocations  of  large  joints  is  highly  unfavourable  ; 
and  in  any  joint  anchylosis  will  most  pi-obably  ensue,  though  in  the  fingers  it  may 
sometimes  be  obviated  by  timely  passive  motion. 

T.  Holmes. 

^  An  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  of  a  case  which  was  diagnosed,  and  wit]i 
all  possible  appearance  of  correctness,  as  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  will  be  found 
in  the  St.  Thomas's  Hasp.  Repts.  for  1874. 

'^  Packard's  Malgnigne,  pp.  84,  418. 
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f^  UNSHOT  injuries  are  injuries  which  result  from  the  action  of  missiles  that 
\ JT  have  been  projected  by  force  derived  fi'om  explosion.  As  the  name  implies,  they 
are  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  injuries  which  are  produced  by  shot  from  guns  or 
other  kinds  of  firearms ;  but,  in  fact,  injuries  possessing  the  same  leading  charac- 
teristics may  result  from  any  object  impelled  by  a  sudden  expansive  force  of  suffi- 
cient violence.  The  fragments  of  closed  iron  vessels,  burst  asunder  by  the  elastic 
power  of  steam,  will  inflict  wounds  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  caused  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell.  Wounds  produced  by  the  forcible  impact  of  stones  in  the 
process  of  blasting  rocks  offer  familiar  examples  of  injuries  of  a  like  nature.  In  the 
following  pages,  however,  gunshot  injuries  Avill  be  chiefly  considered  as  they  are  met 
with  in  the  operations  of  warfare. 

History. 

From  the  earliest  time  of  the  application  of  gunpowder  to  implements  of  war, 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  injuries  inflicted  by  its  means  have  excited  the  most 
marked  interest  among  surgeons  ;  nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  the  immensely 
superior  energy  of  this  agent  in  comparison  with  all  the  mechanical  powers  pre- 
viously in  use  for  hostile  purposes,  and  the  terrible  nature  of  some  of  its  effects 
on  the  human  frame,  are  remembered.  By  its  introduction  the  whole  aspect  of  war 
was  changed,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  distance  at  which  opposing  forces  were 
enabled  to  contend  with  each  other;  just  as,  in  ovir  day,  a  great  change  has  occurred 
in  the  conditions  of  warfare  owing  to  the  increased  range  and  pi-ecision  of  fire 
obtained  through  the  general  use  of  rifled  weapons.  But,  although  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  the  qualities  of  firearms  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  occupation  and  study 
of  the  art  of  war,  to  the  army  surgeon  the  interest  they  have  excited  has  been  chiefly 
limited  to  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  them,  as  compared  with 
those  which  were  produced  by  weapons  of  a  less  perfect  kind ;  while,  to  the  surgeons 
employed  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  the  injuries  were  wholly 
new  in  their  nature  as  well  as  degree.  Recollecting  the  ignorance  Avhich  then  pre- 
vailed in  all  departments  of  science  and  art,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  the  new 
Engines  of  war,  with  the  flame  and  noise  accompanying  their  discharge,  were  re- 
garded with  superstitious  terror  :  nor  that  surgeons  for  a  long  time  found  an  ex- 
pla,nation  of  the  sloughing  severity  of  the  inj  uries  they  inflicted,  and  of  their  difficult  . 
cure,  in  the  poisonous  nature  of  gunpowder,  or  in  the  burning  effects  of  the  projec- 
tiles from  heat  acquired  by  them  in  their  rapid  flight  through  the  air.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  erroneous  views  did  not  end  with  the  theories  from  which  they  started, 
but  led  to  modes  of  ti'eatment  Avhich  only  aggravated  the  mischief  done  by  the  new 
weapons,  and  to  the  use  of  so-called  lemedies  which  did  nothing  but  retard  the  heal- 
ing action  nature  would  otherwise  have  established.  The  wound  being  regarded  as 
a  poisoned  wound,  it  was  believed  that  the  poison  could  only  he  got  rid  of  by  a  long 
and  tedious  process  of  local  suppuration,  and  so  prevented  from  entering  the  system 
of  the  patient.  The  irritative  fever,  the  wasting  and  emaciation,  and  all  the  other 
deleterious  results  of  the  protracted  treatment  of  the  injury  and  the  unhygienic  sur- 
roundings amid  which  it  was  conducted,  were  pointed  to  as  so  many  evidences  of  the 
indirect  effect  of  the  poison  working  in  the  frame  of  the  patient;  just  as  the  consti- 
tutional shock  at  the  time  of  the  wound,  the  loss  of  vitality  along  the  sufface  in  the 
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track  of  a  small  projectile,  and  tlie  mortification  of  the  crushed  tissues  laid  bare  by 
the  passage  of  a  cannon-ball,  were  regarded  as  evidences  of  its  direct  influence.  On 
looking  back  at  the  works  of  successive  writers  on  this  class  of  injuries,  the  reader 
may  well  be  surprised  at  the  improvement  in  their  treatment  having  been  so 
gradual  and  slow  ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  chief  impediment  to  a  more 
rapid  amelioi-ation  of  the  system  pursued  was  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
delaying  the  tendency  of  nature  to  close  the  wound,  in  order  that  the  supposed 
poison  might  be  eliminated  from  the  constitution.  The  openings  of  entrance  and 
exit  and  track  of  the  ball  were  incised  ;  the  wound  dilated  by  tents  or  other  means, 
and  terebinthinates,  or  even  scalding  oil,  poured  into  it ;  irritating  compounds  and 
ointments  applied  where  superficial  dressings  were  practicable ;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  wound  was  considered  to  be  fxilly  purged  of  its  venom  and  foul  humours  by  the 
extensive  suppurative  action  thus  kept  vxp,  that  cicatrisation  was  permitted  to  be 
established. 

It  required  long  years  of  observation  in  many  conflicts,  and  the  exercise  of  much 
industry,  not  to  mention  moral  courage  in  opposing  authorised  custom  and  prejudice, 
before  a  simpler  and  more  rational  mode  of  practice  was  followed.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that,  though  Continental  surgeons  have  written  more  voluminously  on  the 
subject  of  gunshot  wounds,  the  older  English  military  surgeons  and  writers  stand 
forth  conspicuously  in  leading  the  way  to  a  practical  acquaintance  with  their  true 
nature  and  proper  treatment. 

Although,  however,  much  that  was  erroneous  was  removed  by  previous  surgeons, 
the  light  of  science  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  penetrated  this  important  province  of 
military  suigery  until  the  great  and  last  work  of  John  Hunter,  on  the  '  Blood, 
Inflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wounds,'  was  published  in  1794.  This  distinguished 
philosopher  served  as  a  surgeon  on  the  staff"  of  the  army  in  the  expedition  against 
Belleisle  in  1760,'  and  in  the  same  capacity  in  Portugal  in  1763.  He  subsequently 
filled  some  of  the  highest  positions  in  the  medical  department  of  the  British  service  : 
having  been  appointed  in  1776  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Army,  in  1786 
Deputy  Surgeon-General,  and  in  1791  Surgeon-General — a  laborious  office,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  Director -General,  under  existing  arrangements.^  The 
physiological  principles  which  John  Hunter  enunciated,  based  on  extensive  study 
and  observation,  cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  their  practical  application  in  several 
points  regarding  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  has  been  greatly  modified  since 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  was  published.  There  cannot  be  a  better  illustration  of  the 
special  position  in  which  this  department  of  military  surgery  is  placed,  from  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  which  it  is  practised,  than  the  fact  that,  though  men  of  the 
highest  attainments  have  discussed  the  subject  of  gunshot  wounds,  we  are  neverthe- 
less indebted  to  practical  experience  in  military  campaigns  for  almost  every  great  im- 
provement, some  few  of  I'ecent  date  excepted,  that  has  occurred  in  their  treatment. 
Thus,  John  Hunter  was  led  to  advocate  the  delay  of  amputation,  after  severe  gun- 
shot wounds,  even  for  weeks,  that  the  patient's  constitution  might  accommodate 
itself  to  the  injury ;  while  more  extended  observation  has  demonstrated  that  such 
secondary  amputations  are  much  more  fatal  than  those  which  are  pei-formed  shortly 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wounds  leading  to  them — the  advantage  of  the  patient  thus 
coinciding  with  what  must  very  constantly  happen  to  be  a  practice  of  necessity  in 
the  field.  Mr.  Guthi-ie  remarks,  in  his  '  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  between  1808  and  1815,'  that  ihe  surgical  principles  and  the  practice 
which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  were  superseded  on  almost  all  im- 

^  Senior  Staff  Surgeon,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home.  John  Hunter  Las  himself  re- 
corded that  the  extensive  opportunities  of  attending  to  gunshot  wounds  which  were  afforded 
him  by  his  appointment  in  the  expedition  against  Belleisle  drew  his  attention  to  inflamma- 
tion in  general,  and  enabled  him  to  make  the  observations  which  formed  the  basis  of  his 
immortal  treatise  on  the  Blood,  Itiflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wounds. 

'^  John  Hunter  held  this  office  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  with  France  which  pre- 
ceded the  peace  of  Amiens.  After  Hunter's  death  the  direction  ceased  to  be  vested  in  an  in- 
dividual, and,  instead,  an  Army  Medical  Board  was  constituted,  consisting  of  a  Phj'sician- 
General,  Surgeon-General,  and  Inspector-General  of  Plospitals. 
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portant  points  at  its  coochision  ;  and  he  quotes  a  remark  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to 
the  eifect  that  the  art  of  surgery  received  from  the  practical  experience  of  that  war 
an  impulse  and  improvement  unknown  to  it  before. 

The  military  operations  in  Algeria,  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the  Crimea,  and  in 
India,  afforded  the  opportunity  of  testing  practically  the  applicability  to  army 
practice  of  many  of  the  improvements  which  came  into  use  in  the  civil  practice 
of  surgery  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in  1815.  Among  these  maybe  par- 
ticularly enumerated,  the  avoidance  of  amputation  of  limbs  by  recourse  to  excision 
of  wounded  joints  ;  resections  of  injured  portions  of  the  shafts  of  long  bones  ; 
mitigated  amputations,  by  removal  only  of  those  terminal  portions  of  the  extremities 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  original  injury  ;  and  the  practice  generally,  of  what 
has  been  styled  conservative  surgeiy.  In  these  wars,  too,  the  value  of  chloroform 
as  an  ana3sthetic  agent  in  military  surgery  became  fully  established.  They  also 
illustrated  the  influence  of  various  conditions  of  health  and  different  climates  on  the 
results  of  gunshot  wounds.  All  the  anticipations  which  were  held  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  some  of  these  campaigns  were  not  realised,  but  still  they  added  much 
valuable  information  and  introduced  many  improvements  in  military  surgery. 

The  alterations  made  of  late  yeai'S  in  the  firearms  cari-ied  by  troops — namely, 
the  transformation  of  muskets  into  arms  of  precision,  with  rifled  barrels  and 
graduated  aims— have  led  to  important  changes  in  the  severity  and  features  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  them,  as  compared  with  those  observed  by  Guthrie,  Hennen, 
Cooper,  and  the  other  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  Peninsular  period ;  and  the 
results  of  these  changes  have  engaged  the  especial  attention  of  army  surgeons.  The 
jffects  of-  the  new  rifle-bullets  were  witnessed  during  a  portion  of  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war.  They  were  seen  in  still  greater  proportion  during  the  campaign  of 
1859  in  Italy,  and  additional  practical  observations  on  their  effects  were  publisheil 
by  the  Continental  surgeons  engaged  in  it.  The  fearfvil  numbers  of  killed  and 
wounded,  greater  than  in  any  former  experience,  owing  to  the  large  masses  of  troops 
bi'ought  into  collision  with  each  other,  exhibited  the  effects  not  only  of  rifled  muskets, 
but  of  I'ifled  cannon  also  ;  and  among  the  French  forces  engaged,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  instituting  a  comparison  of  the  I'esults  of  their  treatment  under  circum- 
stances of  bodily  health  and  hospital  accommodation  very  different  from  those  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Crimea. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States  (1861-65)  has  again  largely  added 
to  our  experience  of  gunshot  injuries  and  knowledge  of  the  proper  principles  of  their 
treatment.  In  England,  one  valuable  result  which  emanated  from  the  war  with 
Russia  was,  the  regular  collection  and  ai'rangement,  under  Government  authoi'ity, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  observations  and  practice  of  the  medical  officers  employed  in 
the  campaign. '  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  only  followed  this 
example,  but  has  developed  it  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  and  with  the  most  valuable 
and  magnificent  results.  The  Sui-gical  History  of  the  War  of  the  rebellion  is  not  yet 
completed,  but  already  two  quarto  volumes  of  it,  containing  together  nearly  2,000 
pages,  profusely  illustrated  by  admirable  drawings,  together  with  some  impoitant 
monographs  on  special  subjects,  prepared  by  the  late  much-lamented  Surgeon  Otis, 
of  the  United  States'  army,  have  been  published  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon- 
General  Barnes.  These  volumes,  which  contain  a  rich  mine  of  practical  information 
on  injuries  incidental  to  warfare  and  their  treatment,  have  been  freely  distributed 
throughout  Europe,  in  accordance  with  acts  of  Congress,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation. 
While  the  war  was  in  progress,  specimens  to  illustrate  the  particular  features  and 
pathology  of  wounds  were  collected,  and  a  vast  museum  illustrative  of  military 
surgery  in  all  its  branches  was  formed  and  now  exists  at  Washington.  Not  only  the 
military  surgeons  of  all  countries,  but  all  who  may  unhappily  become  the  subjects  of 

1  The  French  statistics  of  the  Crimean  war  have  been  published  in  the  admirable  work 
of  Dr.  Chenu  {Rapport  mr  les  resultnts  du  service  medico-chirurgical  mix  ambulances  de  la 
Criinee,  par  J.  C.  Chenu,  &c.  pp.  7o2,  4to,  Paris,  1865)  ;  and  of  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1859,  in  two  large  volumes  by  the  same  author  {StatisUque  medico-chirurrjicale  de  la  '^cam- 
pagne  d.  Italic  en  1859  et  1860,  par  le  Dr.  J.  C.  Chenu,  &c.,  tome  i.  pp.  924,  tome  ii.  pp  974 
4to,  Paris,  1869).  ^^ 
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severe  injuries  in  battles,  owe  a  lai-ge  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States,  who,  with  such  broad  and  liberal  views,  have  done  so  much  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  military  surgical  science. 

During  the  year  1864,  we  had  nearer  home  the  war  carried  on  in  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  and  during  1866  the  short  but  decisive  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
In  the  former  war,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  troops  were  armed  without  exception 
with  rifled  weapons.  In  the  campaign  in  Germany  the  effects  were  seen  of  breech- 
loading  weapons,  with  which  the  Prussian  soldiers  were  armed,  and  since  that  date 
the  change  of  muzzle-loaders  into  breech-loaders  has  been  made  in  all  the  armies  of 
Europe.  The  rapid  and  uninterrupted  fire  that  can  be  kept  up  by  breech-loaders, 
and  consequently  their  influence  on  the  number  of  injuries  produced  within  given 
limits  of  time,  have  been  found  to  be  the  chief  points  of  interest  to  military  surgeons 
in  dealing  with  the  wounded  ;  the  characters  of  the  wounds  themselves  have  not 
appeared  to  be  affected  by  the  change. 

One  result  of  the  system  of  breech-loading  is,  that  it  enables  detonating  and 
explosive  bullets  to  be  discharged  from  portable  firearms  without  danger  to  the 
marksman  handling  the  weapons.  Dr.  Scrive,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Eastern 
Campaign,'  states  that  explosive  bullets  consisting  of  small  cylinders  of  copper  contain- 
ing a  detonating  composition,  and  made  up  in  the  form  of  ordinary  cartridges,  were 
employed  by  the  Russians  in  the  Ciimea.  Some  specimens  of  these  explosive 
missiles  were  found  in  Sebastopol  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  and  it  was  only 
then,  M.  Scrive  remarks,  that  a  key  was  obtained  to  certain  wounds  of  a  frightful 
character,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  ordinary  bullets,  or  of 
fragments  of  shell.  ^  No  similar  observation  is  recor'ded  in'the  British  official  Surgical 
History  of  the  Crimean  War,  though  it  has  been  stated  by  some  army  surgeons  that 
English  troopers  were  wounded  at  the  action  of  Balaklava  by  explosive  bullets. 
They  could  have  been  used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  however,  if  used  at  all, 
during  this  war,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  weapons  with  which  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  troops  were  armed;  while  now  with  breech -loading  arms  they  could  be 
fired,  if  considered  advisable,  without  any  limit.  Happily,  however,  we  may  hope 
that  such  a  barbarous  aggravation  of  wounds  will  not  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  military  surgeons  in  the  future,  as,  by  a  convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  November  1878,  the  principal  European  Powers  agreed  to  abstain  from  the 
employment  of  explosive  bullets  with  small  arms,  whatever  wars  may  arise  among 
them. 

The  great  wars  of  1870-71  between  Germany  and  France,  and  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877-78,  have  led  to  further  advances  in  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  injuries  in  certain  special  directions.  From  that  of  1870-71, 
several  valuable  monographs  have  emanated,  being  the  I'esults  of  observations  by 
eminent  surgeons  officially  occupied  with  the  two  opposing  armies,  as  well  as  by 
others  of  neuti'al  countries  who  had  voluntai-ily  tendered  their  services  in  aid  of  the 
wounded.  With  regard  to  the  Russo-Turkish.  war,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  has 
been  the  efforts  made  by  certain  German  surgeons  to  apply  strictly  antiseptic  pi'e- 
cautions  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  injxiries  in  the  field.  The  practice  in  these 
instances  has  been  pursued  under  peculiar  conditions,  in  which  unusual  facilities 
were  afforded  by  private  funds  and  enterprise  for  applying  this  mode  of  treatment ; 
but  the  successful  results  which  have  been  published,  especially  in  the  field  and  flying 
hospitals  fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the  Caucasus,  and  directed 
by  Professor  Carl  Reyher,  render  it  certain  that  efforts  will  be  largely  directed  in  the 
future  to  the  adaj)tation  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  to  the  special  conditions  in  which 
wounded  soldiers  are  placed  in  time  of  war. 

The  history  of  gunshot  injuries  and  of  the  progressive  improvements  in  their 
treatment  would  be  very  incomplete  were  allusion  omitted  to  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  arrangements  for  the  protection,  care,  hospitalisation,  and  nursing 
of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war.     So  far  as  the  effects  of  gunshot  wounds  are  con- 

^  Relation  medico-chiruniicale  de  la  cmnjjagne  d'Orient,  par  le  Dr.  Scrive,  &c.,  p.  438. 
Paris,  1857. 
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cerned,  it  would  not  avail  much  to  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  tendencies  of  particular  injuries,  and  the  most  scientific  methods  of  dealing  with 
them,  if  no  proper  provision  were  made  to  ensure  the  necessary  means  for  their 
treatment  being  at  hand  when  wanted.  In  former  years  the  supplies  and  articles  of 
hospital  equipment  were  so  deficient  in  quantity,  and  in  many  instances  so  unsuitable 
in  kind,  sanitary  necessities  generally  so  little  regarded,  the  hospital  subordinates  so 
untrained,  the  medical  administration  so  powerless,  that  the  professional  knowledge 
and  expertness  of  army  surgeons  were  often  profitless,  and  the  sufierings  and 
mortality  among  the  wounded,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  greatly  increased. 
Immense  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  regulations  on  all  these  topics  of 
late  years,  and  should  England  unfortunately  become  again  involved  in  an  European 
war,  if  the  plan  of  field-hospital  administration  which  is  now  ordered  be  systema- 
tically and  thoroughly  executed,  and  the  provision  laid  down  for  the  hospital  service 
be  faithfully  supplied,  a  very  beneficial  influence  will  undoubtedly  be  exerted  towards 
efiecting  a  more  speedy  cure  of  many  wounds,  in  mitigating  the  disabling  results  of 
others,  and,  speaking  generally,  in  lowering  the  rates  of  mortality  among  the 
wounded,  beyond  all  previous  experience. 

Qualities  of  the  Projectiles  by  which  Gunshot  Injuries  are  Produced. 

As  gunshot  injuries  are  greatly  modified  in  their  appearances,  symptoms,  and 
gravity  by  the  kinds  of  shot  which  produce  them,  some  remarks  on  these  missiles 
become  necessary.  There  is  not  space  in  a  limited  article  like  the  present  for  enter- 
ing fully  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  such  leading  points  as  the  varieties  of 
modern  projectiles  by  which  they  are  now  usually  caused,  with  the  infiuence  of  their 
form,  weight,  and  of  the  varying  degrees  of  velocity  impressed  upon  them,  Avill  be 
briefiy  considered. 

Kinds  of  projectiles.- — The  projectiles  used  in  warfare  of  the  present  day  are, 
gunshot  and  shells  of  various  sizes  and  kinds,  hand-grenades,  rockets,  rifle  and 
pistol  bullets,  and  other  minor  varieties  of  such  missiles.  These  are  the  ordinary 
direct  instruments  of  gunshot  injuries  in  warfare;  but,  in  addition,  there  are 
numerous  indirect  sources  of  wounds,  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  projectiles. 
These  are  stones  or  other  hard  substances  struck  from  parapets  or  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  gunshot ;  splinters  of  wood  torn  from  platforms  and  framework, 
or  of  iron  from  gun-carriages;  fragments  of  bone  from  wounded  comrades,  or  articles 
in  their  possession ;  and  any  other  miscellaneous  objects  which  may  happen  to  be 
scattered  by  a  shot  or  shell  in  its  course.  Missiles  lesulting  from  the  discharge  of 
torpedoes,  military  mines,  or  from  the  bursting  of  metal  cases  containing  explosive 
materials,  fall  within  the  category  of  direct  projectiles,  as  they  are  set  in  motion  by 
a  primary  force  of  impulsion. 

A  gunshot  wound,  whether  received  from  a  direct  or  indirect  projectile,  may  be 
complicated  by  the  entrance  of  secondary  extraneous  bodies  of  various  kinds  ;  most 
commonly,  portions  of  the  cloth  or  other  parts  of  the  di'ess  worn  by  the  person 
wounded.  Such  accompaniments  of  the  primary  projectiles,  often  have  a  special 
bearing  on  the  progress  of  cure  of  wounds. 

Forms  of  projectiles. — The  projectiles  above  enumerated  present  several  varieties 
of  forms.  Some  have  definite  shapes,  as  cylindro-conoidal  shells  and  rockets  before 
explosion,  and  the  bullets  fired  from  rifles,  carbines,  and  pistols  ;  others,  indefinite  or 
uncertain,  but  generally  bounded  by  linear  and  jagged  edges,  as  fragments  of  shell, 
splinters  from  torpedoes,  fougasses,  and  other  such  explosive  contrivances,  and  the 
various  descriptions  of  indirect  projectiles  already  mentioned. 

In  the  largest  kinds  of  pjissiles,  such  as  are  projected  from  field-pieces,  or  guns  in 
position,  the  form  ofi'ers  little  subject  for  consideration  to  the  surgeon.  So  long  as 
there  is  momentum  enough  to  carry  forward  the  masses  of  iron  of  which  these 
missiles  are  composed,  so  long  will  their  weight  exert  the  most  important  influence 
in  producing  the  destructive  wounds  inflicted  by  them.  But,  with  regard  to  rifle- 
shot, the  form  presents  several  features  worth  the  consideration  of  military  surgeons. 
Vol    L  H  H 
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In  discussing  the  subject,  howevei',  it  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
we  have  little,  if  any,  expeiience  of  the  effects  of  spherical  musket-balls  propelled 
with  the  same  amount  of  force  as  recent  improvements  in  firearms  have  given  to 
bullets   furnished  Avith  a  conical   vertex;  although,  with    the  old,  two-grooved   rifle 
and  its  belted  spherical  projectile,  a  momentum  was  procured  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  balls  discharged  from  the  common  smooth-bore  musket.     The  change  in  form 
from  the  spherical  to  the  prolonged  cylindro-conoidal  bullet  seems  to  derive  its  chief 
importance  in  surgery  from  the  conical  end  possessing  the  mechanical  characteristics 
of  a  wedge,  while  the  former  acted  simply  as  an  obtuse  body.     From  this  quality  the 
power  of  penetration  of  conoidal  bullets  is  greater,  independent  of  the  increased 
momentum  communicated  to  them  by  the  construction  of  the  weapons  from  which 
they  are  discharged.     Thus,  supposing  one  of  the  old  musket-balls  to  strike  a  limb 
at  80  yards,  and  an  Enfield  rifle  conical  bullet  of  the  same  weight  at  800  yards,  when 
the  rate  of  velocity  would  be  nearly  similar  in  each  case,  the  penetration,  and  probably 
the  injury  from  the  rifle-bullet,  might  be  expected  to  be  considerably  grea.ter  than  that 
from  the  xnusket-ball  on  account  of  its  shape.     The  wedge-like  quality  of  the  conical 
bullet  is  rendered  particulai-ly  obvious  on  its  being  driven  into  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities.     The  solid  osseous  texture  of  which  the  cylindrical  portion 
of  these  bones  is  composed  is   split  up  into  fragments,  having  mainly  a  direction 
parallel  with  that  of  the  central  cavity ;  while  fissures  frequently  extend  from  the  seat 
of  impact  and  terminate  in  the  joints,  of  which  the  bones  form  component  parts. 
Such  results  were  scarcely  ever  noticed  from  the  impact  of  spherical  bullets.     The  bone 
might  be  greatly  smashed  at  the  part  struck,  but  the  fragments  were   of  a  more 
cuboid  shape,  and  the  long  fissaring  did  not  usually  occur.     With  the  most  recent 
bullets  of  very  short  transverse  diameter  and  hardened  substance,  the  fissuring  is 
often  very  prolonged  when  the  missile  strikes  apex  forwards ;  but  the  fissured  frag- 
ments do  not  seem  to  be  stretched  asunder  to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  with  the 
broader  and  softer  leaden  bullets  previously  in  use.     Although  the  bone  is  greatly 
fissured,  the  periosteum  in  many  instances  remains  untorn   over  the  fissures,  and 
binds  and  retains  the  separated  bone  surftices  in  their  normal  relations  to  each  other. 
If  not  unduly  disturbed  after  the  gunshot  injury,  there  is  so  far,  therefore,  a  greater 
probability  of  a  successful  result  from  treatment. 

The  same  difference  of  efi'ect  may  be  generally  observed  on  comparing  the  injury 
produced  upon  the  apophysis  of  a  bone  by  a  conoidal  bullet  with  that  produced  by  a 
spherical  bullet.  The  splintering  caused  by  the  conoidal  projectile  will  frequently 
be  found  to  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  shaft,  while  the  injury  from 
the  spherical  one  is  usually  limited  to  the  apophysis  itself.  This  diflTerence  becomes 
of  practical  importance  when  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  such  an  injury  by 
resection  is  considered  ;  not  only  as  regards  the  extent  of  bone  necessary  to  be 
removed,  but  also  as  regards  the  progress  of  cure,  and  the  general  results  of  the 
operation. 

The  following  drawings  of  two  shoulder-joint  wounds  (figs.  50  and  51),  one  caused 
by  a  spherical,  the  other  by  a  conoidal  bullet,  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  well 
illustrate  the  relative  effects  just  described.  They  are  the  more  interesting  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  influence  of  form,  inasmuch  as  in  each  case  the  same 
part  of  the  bone  has  been  struck,  and  the  momentum,  or  force,  of  the  two  projectiles 
has  also  been  very  similar,  as  evidenced  by  their  corresponding  depth  of  penetration. 
The  sketches  are  taken  from  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  i 

Another  result  of  the  tapering  summit  and  elongated  form  of  the  cylindro- 
conoidal  iDullet  is,  that  it  is  less  exposed  in  its  course  through  soft  23arts  of  the  body 
to  opposition  from  tendons,  and  other  long  and  elastic  structures,  so  frequently 
noticed  to  stay  the  progress  of  spherical  shot.  If  not  dividing  them  by  direct 
impingement,  it  readily  turns  them  aside ;  and  it  is  partly  due  to  this  pointed  shape 

^  Preps.  No.  2926  B  and  No.  2926  D.  For  histories  of  the  cases,  see  Bescriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  pp.  92,  93. 
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and  naiTOwer  transverse  diameter,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  increased  force,  that,  as 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  the  lodgment  of  bullets  is  now  less  frequent  than  it  used 

Fig.  50. 


A  and  B  show  the  condition  of  the  head  of  a  humerus,  which  has  been  struck  by  a  conoidal  ball  at  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  greater  tuberosity.  The  bullet  (shown  by  the  asterisk  *)  has  entered  apex  first,  and  is  embedded  in  the 
cancellous  tissue,  its  base  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Great  splintering  has  followed,  and  c 
shows  the  fissured  condition  of  the  shaft,  at  the  part  where  the  operation  of  resection  has  been  performed.  It  is 
probably  that  these  fissures  extended  some  distance  in  the  shaft  below  the  line  of  resection. 

to  be.     The  spherical  bullet  used  with  the  musket  had  a  diameter  of  "75  of  an  inch  ; 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  projectile  used  with  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  the 

Fig.  51. 


A  and  B  show  the  condition  of  the  head  of  a  humerus  which  has  teen  struck  by  a  spherkal  bullet  in  siBarly  the  identi- 
cal spot  at  which  the  specimen  represented  in  tig.  48  bad  been  struck.  The  spherical  like  the  conoidal  bullet 
has  also  entered  to  a  distajice  corresponding  with  its  own  depth,  its  surface  being  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  aui- 
rounding  bone.  Although  the  head  of  the  bone  has  teen  greatly  shattered,  as  shown  in  a,  the  rending  asunder 
01- splintering  is  Very  limited,  and  the  saw,  in  resecting  the  injured  head,  has  passed  through  the  shaft  (see  c; 
■without  crossing  a  single  fissure  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  operation  has  been  performed  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  neck  of  the  bone  than  in  the  preceding  instance. 

weapon  with  which  the  troops  of  the  line  in  the  British  army  are  now  armed,  is  only 
'45  of  an  inch. 

HH  2 
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Weight  of  projectiles. — The  different  weights  of  the  bullets  used  with  portable 
arms  are  not  matters  of  such  practical  interest  to  surgeons   as  they  might  at  first 
appear  to  be.     Some  very  heavy  rifle-bullets   were  used  by  the  Russians   in  the 
defence  of  Sebastopol,  nearly  one-third  heavier  than  any  employed  by  the  troops 
opposed  to  them.     These  bullets,  if  they  had  possessed  an   equal  rate  of  velocity  at 
the  time  of  striking,  would  obviously  have  inflicted  injuries,  especially  against  osseous 
structures  which  ofier  great  resistance,  wider  and  more  severe  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  size  and  momentum  than  the  lighter  and  smaller  bullets  fired  by  the  British 
troops ;  but  practically  they  did  not  retain  such  an  amount  of  velocity,  and  therefore 
did  not  strike  with  such  a  momentum  as  would  have  enabled  them  to  cause  injuries 
of  a  graver  character  than  the  Enfield  rifle-bullets.     With  respect  to  simple  flesh- 
wounds,  the  increased  size  of  the  wound  left  by  the  larger  bullet  made  little  differ- 
ence in  its  gravity,  or  the  time  required  for  its  cure,  while  the  escape  of  any  foreign 
substances  it  might  have  happened  to  cany  with  it,  was  facilitated  by  the  freer 
means  of  exit.     Mr.  Guthrie  has   mentioned  that,  having  had  a  wide  field  for  obser- 
vation in  the  effects  of  the  heavy  British  musket-balls  during  the  Peninsular  war  on 
the  French  wounded,  he  did  not  think  them  more  mischievous  in  their  results  than 
the  smaller  French  musket-balls  on  the  English  soldiers ;  while  the  advantages  of 
carrying  a  lighter  musket  and  greater  number  of  rounds  of  ammunition  were  on  the 
side  of  our  adversaries.^     It  is  understood  that  in  warfare  the  object  is  not  so  much 
to  destroy  life  as  to  disable  antagonists,  and  the  smaller  size  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fully  equal  to  this  object  by  the  British  military  authorities  of  recent  years.     When 
the  Enfield  rifle  was  given  to  the  army,  the  weight  of  the  bullet  was  reduced  two 
drachms  and  a  half  below  that  of  the  bullet  of  the  Minie  rifle,  previously  in  use. 
The  weight  of  the  projectile  used  with  the   Minie  rifle  was  680  grains;  with  the 
muzzle-loading  Enfield  it  was  reduced  to  530  grains.     The  bullet  of  the  converted 
Enfield  breech-loader  which  followed  was  still  further  reduced,  viz.  to  480  grains. 
The  bullet  used  with  the  present  Martini-Henry  rifle,  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
was  of  the   same  weight ;  subseqviently  it  was  lessoned  by   70  grains,  so  that  its 
weight  then  became  410  grains.^     After  all,  however,  within  the  moderate  limits  of 
weight  which  must  be  preserved  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  infantry  soldiers,  the 
form,    hardness,   and  velocity  of  rifle  pi'ojectiles  must   constitute  the  qualities  of 
greatest  interest  to  surgeons  in  connection  with  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and 
not  their  relative  weight. 

Course  of  bullets. — Of  the  circuitous  directions  pursued  by  bullets  after  penetrat- 
ing the  human  body,  which  were  formerly  so  common,  comparatively  few  instances 
are  now  seen.  The  conoidal  shape  of  the  rifle  projectile,  the  force  with  which  it  is 
propelled,  and  its  mode  of  rotation,  have  had  the  effect,  among  others  already 
named,  of  changing  the  indirect  and  tortuous  course  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  spherical  ball  fired  from  the  smooth-bored  musket.  The  latter,  having  a 
momentum  that  scarcely  cariied  it  true  to  a  mark  at  eighty  yards,  and  receiving,  as 
it  left  the  firelock,  an  impulse  which  caused  it  to  revolve  on  its  axis  at  right  angles 
tvith  the  line  of  flight,  spinning  like  a  billiard  ball,  was  deflected  by  the  most  trifling 

^  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  the  JVar  in  Portugal,  8fc.,  sc.  5th.  ed.  London,  1853, 
pp.  20,  21. 

^  The  bullet  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  with  which  the  British  infantry  is  now  armed, 
has  neither  the  hollow  base  and  baked  clay  plug,  nor  the  wooden  plug  or  hollow  space  in  the 
head,  which  were  features  of  the  Enfield  bullets  in  previous  use.  It  is  solid  throughout,  made 
of  lead  hardened  with  tin,  is  1'27  in.  in  length,  and  tapers  upwards  from  the  base,  which  is  "45 
in.  in  diameter,  to  the  apex.  The  bullet  starts  fi'om  the  ride  with  a  velocity  of  1,443  feet  in 
a  second  of  time,  and  at  a  distance  of  1,000  yards,  which  it  travels  in  less  than  three 
seconds,  still  preserves  a  velocity  of  about  600  feet  in  a  second.  The  initial  velocity  of 
rotation  Ls  744  revolutions  in  a  second.  The  bullet  of  the  Gras  rifle,  now  the  weapon  of  the 
French  army,  is  also  a  hardened  projectile,  but  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  com- 
pression, not  by  the  mixture  of  an  alloy.  Its  weight  is  the  same  as  the  Chassepot  rifle-bullet, 
385  grains.  The  weight  of  the  bullet  used  with  the  Mauser  rifle  of  the  German  army  is  also 
385  gTaius. 
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obliqvxity  of  surface,  by  the  resisting  obstacle  of  a  bone,  by  tendons,  or  the  aponeu- 
roses of  muscles,  or  even  by  the  elastic  resilience  of  muscles  themselves  in  a  state 
of  action,  when  the  relative  direction  of  their  fibres  was  favourably  placed  to  exert 
this  influence.  A  modern  cylindro-conoidal  bullet,  armed  with  a  force  that  will 
carry  it  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  upwards,  flies  spinning  on  an  axis  coincident  with 
its  line  of  flight,  or  turning  like  a  screw  in  action,  overpowers  at  ordinary  distances 
all  resistance,  and  traverses  the  tissues  of  the  body  in  a  direct  line.  Its  revolving 
motion  joins  with  its  progressive  motion  in  efiecting  penetration  of  the  body,  and 
preventing  deflection. 

It  will  often  appear,  at  first  examination,  that  the  track  of  a  cylindro-conoidal 
bullet,  even  at  full  speed,  is  widely  removed  from  a  straight  line,  especially  when 
this  class  of  injuries  is  new  to  the  surgeon.  But  it  usually  is  not  difiicult  to  explain 
the  apparent  iri-egularity  of  its  course,  if  the  many  varied  positions  in  which  the 
body  and  its  parts  are  liable  to  be  placed  are  called  to  mind,  and  if,  when  making 
the  examination,  the  surgeon  takes  care  to  place  the  patient  in  a  similar  posture  to 
that  he  was  in  when  struck,  or  otherwise  acquaints  himself  with  what  that 
position  was.  A  little  reflection  will  show  how  completely  the  dii'ection  a  bullet 
has  followed  may  be  disguised  })y  changes  of  attitude  of  the  person  wounded. 

Degree  of  velocity. — Of  all  the  qualities  of  projectiles  by  which  the  primai-y 
features  and  gravity  of  inj  uries  caused  by  them  are  modified,  whether  their  own 
inherent  physical  qualities  or  those  impressed  upon  them  by  the  firearm  from  which 
they  have  been  projected,  their  velocity  of  motion  at  the  instant  of  impact  is  pro- 
bably the  most  important. 

The  effects  of  diflferent  rates  of  velocity  on  wounds  are  seen  in  the  variations 
which  occur  in  pi-oportion  to  the  distance  which  the  missile  has  travelled  before 
inflicting  the  injury.  A  gunshot  or  heavy  fragment  of  shell  which,  when  only  a 
slight  velocity  of  motion  remains  in  it,  will  have  its  effects  limited  to  local  contusion, 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  will  carry  away  a  limb  almost  without  disturbing  the  general 
equilibrium  of  the  body.  A  musket-ball  that  would  be  arrested  half  way  through 
a  limb,  is  now  replaced  by  a  rifle-bullet  which,  at  like  distance  from  the  point  of 
discharge,  will  pass  completely  through  several  men  in  succession. 

The  increased  velocity,  or,  in  other  words,  greater  force,  of  a  modern  projectile 
leads  to  a  more  thorough  destruction  of  the  tissues  it  has  met  in  its  track.  The 
component  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  organised  fabric  through  which  a  bullet  of 
ordinary  size,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  several  miles  per  minute,  forces  its  way,  are 
inevitably  deprived  of  their  vitality.  Instances  are  quoted  occasionally  of  gunshot 
wounds  healing  by  simple  adhesion ;  but  such  examples  can  hardly  be  met  with 
when  full-sized  bullets  retaining  their  original  form  have  made  a  passage  through 
part  of  the  body.  Bullets  which  have  happened  to  be  brought  into  collision  with 
stones  or  other  hard  substances  on  the  ground  before  striking  a  soldier,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  have  not  only  been  deprived  of  part  of  their  force,  but  have  also  been 
flattened  into  a  mass  with  thin  sharp  edges,  occasionally  cause  superficial  wounds, 
which  may  readily  be  caused  to  heal  by  first  intention  ;  but  these  are  essentially 
different  from  the  wounds  produced  by  rifles  projectiles  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  splitting  and  destructive  effects  of  conoidal  bullets  on  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities  have  already  been  alluded  to  when  the  pecuharities  of  their 
form  were  mentioned.  But,  together  with  the  quality  of  shape,  the  amount  of 
momentum  is  a  necessaiy  ingredient  in  estimating  this  result.  The  old  round  balls 
in  a  large  number  of  instances — partly  from  their  form,  but  also  from  rapid  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  velocity  which  had  been  impressed  on  them  at  starting — on  striking 
bones,  would  either  be  simply  turned  away  from  the  direct  line ;  or,  failing  this, 
would  knock  out  a  portion  of  the  shaft  without  further  fracture  ;  or,  having  perfor- 
ated on  one  side,  would  remain  in  the  cancellated  structure ;  or  else  be  simply 
flattened  without  penetrating.  It  was  only  at  comparatively  short  ranges,  while 
still  armed  with  a  high  degree  of  velocity,  that  musket-bullets  smashed  bones  and 
violently  scattered  the  fragments  among  the  surrounding  tissues.     Increased  velocity 
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adds  immensely  to  the  power  of  destruction  of  projectiles.  The  rule  is  that,  if 
the  velocity  of  a  bullet  be  increased,  its  destructive  power  will  be  augmented 
proportionally  with  the  square  of  the  increase  of  velocity.  If  two  bullets,  alike  in 
weight  and  other  })hysical  qualities,  be  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  but  one  is 
armed  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  other,  the  destructive  force  of  the  speedier  will 
be  fourfold,  not  merely  double,  that  of  the  other ;  if  it  were  travelling  at  ten  times 
the  rate  of  speed  of  the  other,  its  force  would  be  increased  100  times.  The 
enormous  amount  of  destructive  energy  which  modern  rifle-bullets  possess,  and  the 
immense  distances  up  to  which  their  power  of  inflicting  injury  is  retained,  may 
readily  be  comprehended  on  remembering  the  extremely  high  rates  of  initial  velocity 
impressed  upon  them  by  the  improved  rifles,  and  the  veiy  gradual  retardation  to 
which  they  are  subjected  during  their  flight,  owing  to  the  suitability  of  their  form  and 
mode  of  rotation  for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  air  in  their  passage. 

Spent  halls. — In  connection  with  degree  of  velocity  the  subject  naturally  occurs 
of  what  are  called  '  spent  shot '  or  '  spent  bullets.'  When  spherical  gunshot  (cannon- 
balls)  were  in  use,  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  after  one  of  these  projectiles  had  ceased 
to  pursue  its  course  through  the  aii-,  or  to  proceed  by  ricochet,  that  it  would  travel 
a  considerable  distance,  rolling  along  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  its  rate  of 
movement  was  not  much  faster  than  that  at  which  a  man  could  walk,  and  when  to 
all  appearance  it  might  be  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  as  readily  as  a  cricket 
ball,  it  had  the  power  of  inflicting  veiy  serious  injury  on  such  an  attempt  being  put 
into  execution.  This  is  easily  understood,  if  the  amount  of  progressive  force  is  re- 
membered which  must  still  be  inherent  in  such  a  heavy  shot  for  it  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  its  own  mass,  and  the  resistance  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  passing  over  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  rolling.  This  force  or  velocity,  squared  and  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  the  shot,  represents  its  destructive  power.  If  it  came  into  collision 
with  the  foot  of  a  person,  such  destruction  generally  ensued  as  to  necessitate  amputa- 
tion. If  it  impinged  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  man  lying 
on  the  ground,  it  would  probably  cause  fatal  rupture  of  internal  organs,  and  that, 
perhaps,  without  exhibiting  external  evidence  of  the  amount  of  injury  it  had  inflicted. 
Injuries  of  this  kind  have  become  far  more  rare  since  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
elongated  gunshot  with  projecting  studs.  Their  form  prevents  them  from  rolling  in 
the  same  way  over  the  ground  after  their  velocity  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Still 
toward  the  close  of  their  course  these  heavy  projectiles  still  give  rise  to  examples  of 
very  grave  injuries,  like  those  which  resulted  from  spent  shot  of  the  old  forms. 

Lodgment  of  bullets. — A  low  rate  of  velocity  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  bullets 
remaining  lodged  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  smooth-bore  musket  was  in 
common  use,  lodgment  of  balls  was  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  the  first  place,  from 
absence  of  suflScient  velocity  to  force  its  passage  out  of  the  body,  and,  secondly,  from 
its  liability  to  be  diverted  from  a  direct  line,  a  spherical  shot  might  be  arrested  in  its 
progress  at  any  dista,nce  from  its  point  of  entrance.  Conoidal  bullets  lodge  when 
their  velocity  has  become  nearly  expended  before  entering  the  body ;  or  when,  from 
peculiarity  in  the  posture  of  the  person  wounded,  having  had  force  enough  to 
ti'averse  a  limb,  they  afterwards  enter  another  part  of  the  body,  and  fail  to  efiect 
their  escape.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  bullet  may  reach  a  part  so  deep,  or  so 
far  removed  from  the  apertui-e  of  entrance,  as  to  elude  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  to  discover  its  retreat.  Or  it  may  have  reached  some  position  from 
which  the  surgeon  decides  not  to  attempt  to  extract  it,  judging  the  additional  injury 
that  would  thus  be  inflicted  more  mischievous  than  the  probable  eff"ects  of  allowing 
the  missile  to  remain  lodged. 

Unextracted  bullets  lead  to  consequences  varying  according  to  the  site  of  lodg- 
ment and  state  of  constitution  of  the  patient.  In  the  early  stages  of  wounds,  they 
often  cause  irritation  of  the  structures  among  which  they  are  lying,  and  so  retai-d 
the  healing  process.  Sometimes  they  give  rise  to  painful  symptoms  at  parts  remote 
from  their  site  of  lodgment.  Eventually,  a  bullet  may  become  fixed  in  the  body 
of  a  muscle,  or  in  its  cellular  connections,  a  dense  sac  may  be  formed  around  it,  ^.nd 
in  this  envelope  the  projectile  may  remain  withovit  causing  any,  or  but  very  slight, 
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inconvenience.  But,  althongli  encysted,  a  lodged  bnllet  may  press  upon  nerves  and 
give  rise  to  much  pain  and  uneasiness ;  or  it  may  change  the  position  of  its  first  lodg- 
ment, under  the  effect  of  gravitation,  or  the  impulse  of  muscular  actions,  and  may 
then  become  so  placed  as  to  embarrass  the  person  in  certain  movements  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  lodged  projectile  will  not  become  provided  with  a  protecting  envelope 
of  the  kind  above  named,  but  will  excite  continued  irritation  and  give  rise  to  chronic 
abscess  ;  or  the  abscess  may  become  healed,  and  be  apt  to  reopen  from  time  to  time 
under  the  influence  of  particular  movements  of  the  body,  as  in  riding  on  horseback 
or  under  other  exciting  causes.  These  cases  usually  end,  though  it  may  be  years  after 
the  date  of  the  original  injury,  by  the  bullet  appearing  so  near  the  surface  that  there 
then  ceases  to  be  any  difiiculty  in  its  removal. 

Symptoms  of  Gunshot  Injuries. 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  leading  qualities  of  the  projectiles  by  which  gun- 
shot injuries  are  produced,  it  will  now  be  useful  to  notice  some  of  the  characteristic 
features  and  symptoms  of  the  injuries  themselves. 

The  chief  diagnostic  signs  of  these  injuries  in  their  early  condition  are  those 
external  appearances  which  result  from  the  physical  effects  produced  locally  by  the 
stroke  of  the  projectile.  Other  symptoms  result  from  injury  done  by  the  missile  in 
its  course  through  the  deeper  tissues  ;  such  as  pain,  numbness,  paralysis,  from  lesion 
of  nerves  :  haemorrhage,  from  lesion  of  blood-vessels ;  together  with  particular 
symptoms  characteristic  of  special  organs  which  may  have  chanced  to  be  wounded 
by  the  projectile  during  its  passage.  One  general  symptom,  designated  '  shock,'  and 
indicative  of  constitutional  disturbance,  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  all  gunshot 
wounds,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  is  exhibited  varies  greatly  in  different  cases. 

Externcd  signs. — The  appearances  presented  by  siiperficial  gunshot  contusions 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  contusions  due  to  ordinary  causes.  These  injuries  are 
generally  produced  by  projectiles  after  their  velocity  has  been  in  great  measure 
expended,  and  the  marks  of  the  contasion  in  each  instance  will  vary  in  degree  and 
extent  according  to  the  size,  weight,  and  force  of  the  missile  which  has  inflicted  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  part  of  the  body  which  has  been  struck, 
just  as  would  hapjoen  had  they  been  due  to  the  action  of  any  other  obtuse  instru- 
ments of  similar  size  and  force. 

The  external  distinguishing  signs  of  penetrating  gunshot  wotinds  are  generally 
manifest  enough.  But,  although  possessing  certain  universal  characteristics,  they 
vary  so  much,  according  to  differences  already  described  in  the  missiles  causing  the 
injuries,  their  velocity,  the  part  of  the  body  struck,  and  the  position  of  the  patient 
relative  to  the  projectile  at  the  time  of  injury,  that  it  is  necessary  shortly  to  describe 
some  of  these  variations. 

When  a  gunshot  at  full  speed  strikes  a  part  of  the  body  in  a  direct  line,  it 
carries  away  all  before  it.  If  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen  are  exposed  to  the  shot, 
an  opening  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  shot  is  effected,  the  contiguous  viscera 
are  scattered,  and,  of  course,  life  is  at  once  extinguished.  If  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
extremities  be  thus  carried  away,  the  end  remaining  attached  to  the  body  presents  a 
stump  with  a  neaily  level  surface  of  darkly  contused,  almost  pulpified,  tissues.  The 
skin  and  muscles  do  not  retract,  as  they  would  had  they  been  divided  by  incision. 
Minute  particles  of  bone  will  be  found  among  the  soft  tissues  on  one  side,  but  the 
portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  remaining  in  situ  will  probably  not  be  much  fissured 
or  broken. 

In  a  ricochet  shot,  or  in  any  case  where  the  force  of  the  missile  has  been  partly 
expended,  the  extremity,  or  portion  of  the  trunk,  may  be  equally  carried  away,  but 
the  laceration  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body  will  be  greater.  The  surface  of  the 
wound  will  be  less  even.  Muscles  will  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  hang  loosely, 
offering  at  their  divided  ends  little  appearance  of  vitality ;  spiculse  of  bone  of  larger 
size  will  probably  be  found  among  them;  and  the  shaft  may  be  found  shattered  and 
split  far  above  the  line  of  its  transverse  division.     The  injuiy  to  nerves  and  vessels 
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may  be  proportionately  higher  and  greater.  Occasionally  it  happens,  even  where  the 
limb  seems  to  have  been  struck  in  a  direct  line,  that  it  is  nevertheless  not  completely 
detached,  but  remains  connected  by  shreds  of  the  skin  and  parts  of  the  tissues 
jammed  together,  on  which  the  bone,  reduced  to  minute  fragments,  is  mixed  with 
the  contused  muscles  and  other  soft  parts  in  a  shapeless  mass. 

If  the  speed  be  still  further  diminished,  so  that  the  projectile  becomes  what  is 
called  a  '  spent  shot,'  there  will  not  be  removal  of  the  part  of  the  body  struck,  but 
the  external  appearances  will  be  those  of  contusion,  with  great  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts,  or  of  extensive  ecchymosis  and  tumefaction,  but  with  little  division  of  the 
surface. 

Should  the  shot  strike  in  a  slanting  direction,  the  external  appearances  of  the 
wound  will  be  similar  to  those  just  described,  according  to  its  velocity,  modified  in 
direction  and  extent  by  the  degree  of  obliquity  with  which  the  shot  has  been  carried 
into  contact  with  the  trunk  or  extremity  wounded.  Occasionally,  however,  in 
exceptional  cases,  a  slanting  shot  will  leave  no  external  appearance  of  injury,  not- 
withstanding it  may  have  caused  fatal  internal  disorganisation.  The  rationale  of 
such  phenomena  will  be  presently  described. 

The  larger  kinds  of  shells  when  they  fall  and  burst  close  to  a  man,  so  that  the 
fragments  strike  with  their  highest  momentum,  and  the  exploded  gases  exert  a  de- 
structive influence,  cause  wounds  which  are  most  horrible  to  witness,  and  fortu- 
nately, under  the  circumstances,  instantaneously  fatal.  Limbs  or  large  portions  of 
the  trunk  are  carried  away  and  neighbouring  structures  torn  asunder.  Dr.  Baudens 
has  recorded  the  case  of  General  P.  de  L.,  who  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea  by  a 
shell  which  exploded  between  his  legs.  The  ill-fated  officer  was  literally  cut  in  two, 
the  head  remaining  on  one  side  with  an  arm  and  a  leg,  the  other  half  left  headless. 
Fragments  of  shells  which  inflict  wounds  at  a  moderate  distance  off  generally  pi'o- 
duce  great  laceration  of  the  parts  against  which  they  strike,  but  do  not  carry  away, 
nor  grind  up  the  structures,  as  entire  shot  do.  Ordinarily,  the  line  of  direction  in 
which  they  move  forms  a  more  or  less  acute  angle  with  the  part  of  the  body 
wounded,  and  the  injury  done  is  rather  superficial  than  deep.  When  a  piece  of 
shell  happens  to  penetrate  edgeways  and  sinks  beneath  the  svirface,  the  external 
wound  often  appears  smaller  than  the  fragment  itself.  The  projectile  has  not  had 
force  enough  to  destroy  the  vitality  and  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts 
through  which  it  has  entered,  so  that  these  structures  pai'tially  contract  around  the 
wound,  and  so  lessen  the  size  of  the  opening. 

Small  projectiles,  on  penetrating  the  body,  leave  one  or  more  openings,  the  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  which  also  vary  according  to  the  foi-m  and  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectiles by  which  they  have  been  caused.  The  appearance  of  a  wound  from  a  rifle- 
bullet,  at  its  highest  rate  of  speed,  may  be  sometimes  witnessed  in  cases  of  suicide. 
A  soldier,  when  thus  destroying  himself,  mostly  stoops  over  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock, 
and,  pressing  against  it,  spi'ings  the  trigger  by  means  of  his  foot  or  a  piece  of  cord 
connected  with  it.  The  muzzle  is  usually  applied  beneath  the  chin.  In  such  a  case 
a  circular  hole,  without  any  puckering  or  inversion  of  the  marginal  skin,  but  with 
the  edges  blackened  and  burned,  and  with  dark  discoloration  of  the  integument  for 
several  inches  round,  is  observed  at  the  wound  of  entrance.  The  vertex  of  the  head 
is  shattered ;  fragments  of  the  parietal  and  occipital  bones,  together  with  small  por- 
tions of  brain,  are  carried  away  and  scattered  about;  those  bones  which  are  not 
broken  are  loosened  from  their  sutures;  the  great  mass  of  the  brain  is  torn  to 
pieces,  but  held  within  by  its  membranes;  it  is  blackened  and  gives  oflT a  marked 
odour  of  exploded  gunpowder ;  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  face  are  distended  with  blood. 
These  effects  are  not  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  bullet  only ;  but  are  partly  due  to 
the  flame  and  smoke  from  the  ignited  gunpowder  jetting  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rifle,  and  in  part  also  to  the  expansive  force  exerted  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
by  the  evolution  of  gases  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder. 

When  a  rifle-bullet  penetrates  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  weapon  by 
which  it  was  propelled,  but  while  still  preserving  a  high  degree  of  velocity,  the 
appearance  of  the  wound  of  entrance  is  different  from  that  last  described.     An  open- 
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ing  of  about  the  size  of  the  projectile  is  now  observed,  sometimes  irregularly  circular, 
with  its  edges  generally  a  little  torn ;  sometimes  consisting  of  three  or  four  trian- 
gular flaps,  which,  on  being  lifted  up,  approach  at  their  apices  toward  the  centre  of 
the  opening.  In  either  case,  the  whole  wound  presents  a  slightly  inverted  aspect. 
There  may  be  darkening  of  the  marginal  skin,  of  a  livid  purple  tinge,  from  the 
effects  of  destructive  contusion,  and  it  may  be  blackened  by  dislodgment  of  powder 
which  was  adhering  to  the  bullet,  or  it  may  be  simply  deadlike  and  pale.  The  skin 
surrounding  the  margin  of  the  opening  will  generally  exhibit  a  violet  tinge,  and  this 
will  pass  into  a  pink  hue  indicative  of  capillary  injection,  which  will  lessen  in  bright- 
ness until  the  normal  colour  is  resumed.  Should  the  missile  have  passed  out,  the  wound 
of  exit  will  be  probably  larger  than  the  projectile,  more  irregular  and  torn  than  the 
wound  of  entrance,  with  slight  eversion  of  its  edges,  and  often  with  protrusion  of 
subcutaneous  fat,  or  portions  of  some  of  the  deeper  structures.  These  appearances 
are  the  more  easily  recognised  the  earlier  the  wound  is  examined.  They  are  more 
obvious  when  a  bullet  of  relatively  large  diameter,  like  the  Minie  or  Enfield  rifle-bullet, 
has  caused  the  injury  than  when  it  has  been  inflicted  by  a  narrow  elongated  projec- 
tile like  that  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle.  Indeed,  with  the  latter,  when  it  has 
passed,  apex  forwards,  through  the  soft  tissues  of  part  of  the  body  at  high  speed, 
when  it  has  neither  sti'uck  a  bone  nor  carried  any  foreign  body  before  it,  it  is  some- 
times very  difiicult  to  distinguish  by  its  appearance  the  wound  of  entrance  from  that 
of  exit.  In  medico-legal  investigations  concerning  gunshot  wounds,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  decide  this  point ;  but  to  the  military  surgeon,  more 
especially  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  new  projectiles,  it  has  become 
a  subject  of  much  less  practical  interest  than  it  formerly  was.  When  the  indirect 
and  tortuous  penetration  of  bullets  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  spot  at  which  the  missile  entered  was  often  useful  in  diagnosing  the  mis- 
chief it  had  probably  committed  in  its  passage,  and  in  determining  the  part  of  the 
wound  where  foreign  bodies  might  be  supposed  to  be  carried  and  to  be  lodging. 
When  the  track  of  the  bullet  is  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  as  now  so  frequently 
happens,  such  information  cannot  be  looked  for  from  knowing  the  relation  of  either 
opening  to  the  course  of  the  projectile. 

The  appearances  of  wounds  resulting  from  j)enetrating  missiles  of  irregular  out- 
lines, as  small  pieces  of  shells,  bullets  flattened  or  broken  against  stone,  and 
other  such  objects,  difier  from  those  caused  by  shot  of  regular  form  in  being  ac- 
com})anied  with  more  laceration,  according  to  their  shape  and  dimensions.  Being 
usually  projected  with  considerably  less  foi-ce  than  direct  missiles,  and  their  shapes 
causing  their  progi'ess  to  be  more  easily  arrested,  such  projectiles  ordinarily  lead 
only  to  one  aperture,  that  of  entrance  at  the  pai-t  struck,  but  may,  when  any  circum- 
stances have  led  to  their  separation  into  fragments,  either  before  or  after  entering 
the  body,  become  the  cause  of  several  wounds,  either  openings  of  entrance  or  exit. 

Internal  ivounds  without  external  marks. — Among  the  many  varieties  of  injuries 
from  gunshot,  there  have  not  unfrequently  been  noticed  instances  in  which  irrepar- 
able internal  mischief  has  been  inflicted,  without  any  external  marks  of  violence  to 
indicate  its  having  resulted  from  the  stroke  of  a  projectile.  These  peculiar  cases 
were  casually  alluded  to  when  the  external  appearances  of  wounds  caused  by  heavy 
projectiles  stiiking  a  part  of  the  body  in  a  slanting  dii'ection  were  described.  An 
important  viscus  of  the  abdomen  has  been  ruptured,  yet  no  bruising  of  the  parietes 
observable ;  symptoms  of  cerebral  and  spinal  concussion  have  shown  themselves,  yet 
no  injury  of  the  scalp  or  surface  to  be  detected.  Even  bones  have  been  comminuted 
without  any  wound  of  the  integuments  or  appearance  of  injury.  The  records  of  the 
Crimean  campaign  afford  many  examples  of  such  wounds.  In  one  case  an  English 
soldier  had  the  shaft  of  a  humerus  crushed  to  pieces  by  a  cannon-shot,  yet  the  skin  was 
as  sound  and  as  white  as  if  it  had  not  been  touched.  Two  cases  occur  in  the  French 
records  of  fi'acture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  without  any  external  apparent  lesion ; 
in  one,  the  internal  structures  were  reduced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.  The  diflaculty  of  re- 
conciling the  several  facts  noticed  in  stTch  instances,  together  with  the  vague  descrip- 
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tions  by  patients  of  their  sensations,  led  surgeons  to  seek  an  exj^lanation  for  them  in 
the  supposition  that  masses  of  metal  projected  with  great  velocity  through  the  aii- 
might  inflict  such  injuries  indirectly  by  aerial  percussion.  Either  the  air  might  be 
forcibly  driven  against  the  part  injured  by  the  power  and  pressure  of  the  missile  in 
its  flight,  or  a  momentary  vacuum  might  be  created,  and  the  forcible  rush  of  air  to 
refill  this  blank  might  become  the  origin  of  the  hurt.  All  such  hypotheses  are  now 
abandoned.  So  many  observations  have  been  made  of  large  shot  passing  close  to 
various  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  such  consequences  as  those  attributed  to 
windage  resulting^  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  must  in  all  instances 
have  been  fallacious.  ^Portions  of  uniform  and  accoutrements  have  been  torn  away 
by  massive  shot  without  injury  to  the  soldier  himself.  Even  hair  from  the  head  has 
been  shaved  off",  and  instances  are  on  record  where  the  external  ear  and  end  of  the  nose 
have  been  carried  aWay  by  the  same  means,  and  yet  no  further  mischief  has  occuri-ed. 
The  true  explanation  of  the  appearances  presented  in  those  cases  which  were 
formerly  called  '  wind-contusions '  appears  to  rest  in  the  peculiar  direction  or  degree 
of  obliquity  with  which  the  missile  has  happened  to  impinge  against  the  yielding  and 
elastic  skin,  together  with  the  position  of  the  internal  oi-gans  injured  between  this 
missile  and  other  bard  substances  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  surface  itself  is  not 
directly  torn  or  cut  into,  because  the  impact  of  the  projectile  has  not  been  sufficiently 
direct  to  effect  ah  opening ;  but  the  parts  beneath  are  crushed  by  the  pressure  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  between  the  combined  influence  of  the  weight  and 
momentum  of  the  shot  on  one  side  and  of  some  hard  resisting  substance  on  the  other. 
Thus,  on  a  shot  passing  across  the  abdomen,  the  elasticity  and  ready  mobility  of  the 
skin  may  enable  that  structure  to  yield  to  the  strain  to  which  it  is  exposed,  while 
viscera  are  ruptured  by  the  projectile  forcing  them  against  the  vertebral  column. 
So  the  weight  of  a  massive  jjrojectile  passing  obliquely  over  a  forearm  may  possibly 
crush  the  bones  between  itself  and  the  surface  of  a  stone  parapet  on  which  the  arm 
may  be  accidentally  resting,  without  inflicting  any  visible  lesion  of  the  interposed 
skin,  The  remarkable  absence  of  superficial  ecchymosis  in  certain  instances  may  be 
due  to  the  skin  being  blanched  by  rapid  efi'usion  of  blood  from  some  of  the  wounded 
structures  beneath. 

Fain.^The  amount  of  pain  which  attends  a  gunshot  wound,  more  particularly 
one  from  a  bullet,  varies  very  much  in  degree  according  to  the  kind  and  situation  of 
the  wound,  the  condition  of  mind,  and  the  state  of  constitution  of  the  soldier  at  the 
time  of  its  infliction.  The  almost  instantaneous  suddenness  of  the  injury,'  and  the 
pi-evious  occupation  of  the  soldier's  thoughts,  usually  prevent  him  from  noting  his 
own  sensatioUs  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that 
patients  who  have  sufi'ered  simple  flesh-wounds  will  tell  the  sm^geon  they  were  not 
aware  when  they  were  struck ;  and  the  truth  of  such  statements  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  soldiers  continuing  in  action  for  some 
time  without  knowing  they  have  been  wounded.  Sometimes,  however,  the  pain  from 
the  shot  is  described  as  a  sudden  smart  stroke  of  a  cane ;  in  other  instances  as  the 
shock  of  a  heavy  intense  blow  ;  and  when  the  bullet  has  completely  traversed  the 
wounded  part,  the  stroke  seems  to  be  referred  more  frequently  to  the  opening  of 
exit  than  to  the  one  of  entrance.  Occasionally^  when  the  trunks  of  nerves  are 
directly  injured  without  division,  as  when  they  are  violently  pushed  aside  by  a 
bullet,  the  pain  will  be  referred  to  a  distant  part  not  involved  in  the  track  of  the 
wound.  Lieutenant  M.^  of  the  l9th  Hegiment,  was  wounded  at  the  assault  of 
the  Eedan,  on  September  8,  1855.  His  sensations  led  him  to  imagine  that  the  upper 
part  of  his  left  arm  was  smashed,  and  he  ran  across  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
works  supporting  the  arm,  which  he  sUpj)osed  to  be  broken.  On  arriving  at  the 
advanced  trench,  he  asked  for  water ;  on  trying  to  drink,  he  found  that  his  mouth 

^  The  Martini'^Henry  bullet  travels  the  first  400  yards  of  its  course  through  the  air  in  one 
second  ;  supposing  it  to  pass  through  the  fleshy  part  of  a  man's  arm  six  inches  in  depth  at 
a  corresponding  rate,  its  passage  would  occupy  only  aisot^  °^  ^  second  of  time. 
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contained  blood,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  swallow.  The  arm  on  examination  was 
found  to  be  uninjured,  but  a  bullet  had  passed  from  right  to  left  through  his  neck, 
and  from  its  direction  had  no  doubt  struck  some  portion  of  the  lower  cervical  or 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  When  a  missile  does  not  penetrate  the  flesh,  but  simply 
inflicts  a  contusion,  the  pain  is  often  described  by  patients  to  be  more  severe  than  it 
is  by  others  in  whom  a  bullet  has  effected  an  entrance. 

Shock. — When  a  large  bone  is  suddenly  shattered,  a  cavity  penetrated,  an  im- 
portant viscus  wounded,  or  a  limb  carried  away  by  shot,  a  prominent  symptom  is  the 
general  perturbation  and  stupor  which  in  most  cases  instantaneously  supervene  on 
the  injury.  This  is  generally  described  as  the  'shock'  of  a  gunshot  wound.  The 
patient  trembles  and  totters,  is  pale,  complains  of  being  cold  and  faint,  perhaps 
vomits.  His  features  are  expressive  of  vacancy,  or  of  anxiety  and  distress.  This 
emotion  is  in  great  measure  instinctive ;  it  is  witnessed  in  the  horse  hit  mortally  in 
action,  no  less  than  in  his  rider ;  and  seems  to  be  sympathy  of  the  whole  frame  with 
a  part  subjected  to  sudden  serious  injury,  expressed  through  the  nervous  system. 
This  shock  is  more  or  less  persistent  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury, 
or  constitutional  peculiarities.  Examples  seem  to  show  that  it  may  occasionally  be 
overpowered  altogether,  even  in  most  severe  injuries,  by  moral  and  nervous  action 
of  another  kind,  by  a  state  of  mental  tension  ;  though  this  can  hardly  happen  if  the 
injury  be  a  mortal  one.  Panic  may  lead  to  symptoms  like  those  of  shock,  although 
the  wound  is  of  a  less  serious  nature.  A  soldier,  having  his  thoughts  carried  away 
from  himself — his  whole  frame  stimulated  to  the  utmost  height  of  excitement  by  the 
continued  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  fight — when  he  finds  himself  wounded,  is 
suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  personal  danger;  and  if  he  be  seized  with  a  suspicion 
that  his  wound  is  a  mortal  one,  depression  as  low  as  his  excitement  was  high  may 
immediately  follow.  This  depression  will  vary  in  degree  according  to  individual 
character  and  intelligence,  state  of  health,  the  heart's  power,  and  other  personal 
peculiarities.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  examples  occur  in  almost  every  action  of 
men  walking  to  the  field-hospital  for  assistance  unsuppoited,  and  with  comparatively 
little  signs  of  distress,  even  after  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  some  other  equally  severe 
injury;  on  the  other,  some  men  whose  wounds  are  slight  in  proportion  are  found  to 
be  quite  overcome,  and  require  to  be  carried. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  graver  the  injury,  the  greater  and  more  persistent  is  the 
amount  of  '  shock.'  Some  writers  in  accounting  for  '  shock  '  lay  stress  on  the  violent 
concussion,  and  general  mechanical  effects  on  the  whole  body,  including  the  nerve 
centres,  from  the  momentum  of  the  •  shot.  That  true  '  shock '  however,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  shock  resulting  from  violent  concussion,  from  mental  depression 
after  unusual  excitement,  or  from  the  effects  of  groundless  alarm  on  the  part  of  a 
patient,  is  a  phenomenon  the  essential  relations  of  which  are  connected  with  vital 
force,  and  with  that  endowment  of  the  organisation  specially,  may  be  judged  from 
observation  of  cases  in  which  the  direct  result  of  the  wound  is  inevitably  fatal, 
including  many  where  no  physical  effects  on  neighbouring  parts  from  concussion 
could  possibly  be  produced.  In  such  injuries  'shock'  remains  a  marked  symptom 
from  the  time  of  the  first  production  of  the  fatal  impression  till  life  is  extinguished. 
The  practical  experience  of  every  army  siu'geon  teaches  him  that  where  a  bullet  has 
entered  the  body,  though  its  course  be  not  otherwise  indicated,  the  continuance  of 
severe  shock  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  some  organ  essential  to  life  has  been 
implicated  in  the  injury.  That  the  shock  of  a  gunshot  wound  may  be  complicated 
with  other  symptoms,  or  that  some  of  its  own  symptoms  may  be  exaggerated  from 
other  causes — hopes  disappointed,  the  appi-oach  of  death,  and  all  the  attendant 
mental  emotions — scarcely  affects  the  question  at  issue ;  for  its  occasional  existence, 
independent  of  these  complications,  is  undoubted. 

An  extract  from  the  register  of  the  General  Hospital  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol, 
published  in  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  shows  the  causes  of  death  in 
100  consecutive  cases  of  fatal  gunshot  injuries.  Shock  is  entered  as  the  dii-ect 
cause  in  20  of  these  cases ;  the  fatal  termination  occurring  at  periods  varying  from 
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half  an  hour  to  two  clays,  in  all  but  two  cases  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  which  the 
injury  was  inflicted.  The  injuries  were  produced  by  massive  projectiles  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  either  gunshot,  shell,  or  grape  ;  in  eight  they  were  caused  by 
bullets,  and  in  all  of  these  the  projectiles  had  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  two  instances,  the  fatal  shock  followed  fractures  and  extensive  burns  from  the 
explosion  of  gunpowdei'. 

Primary  hcBmorrhage. — -This  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of  gunshot  wounds, 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  varies  very  greatly  in  degree  according  to  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  blood-vessels  wounded,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  is  in- 
flicted. In  some  gunshot  wounds  there  is  hardly  any  hsemorrhage,  a  mere  oozing ; 
in  othei's,  it  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as,  of  itself,  to  cause  speedy  death.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  concerning  the  number  of  deaths  which 
result  after  gunshot  injuries  from  pi-imary  hsemorrhage  on  a  field  of  action  ;  and  the 
question  of  the  propoi-tion  of  fatal  consequences  fi-om  this  cause,  to  deaths  from  other 
causes,  in  warfai-e,  is  still  an  open  one.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
primary  haemorrhage  of  a  serious  nature  from  gunshot  wounds  does  not  qften  come 
within  the  surgeon's  observation.  If  haemorrhage  occur  from  one  of  the  main 
ai'teries,  and  is  not  at  once  attended  to,  it  probably  proves  rapidly  fatal ;  and  most 
surgeons  after  an  action  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
living  wounded  to  spare  time  for  examining  the  wounds  of  the  dead,  who  are  usually 
buried  as  soon  as  practicable  on  the  field  where  they  have  fallen.  Thus  many 
surgeons  speak  of  primary  hiemorrhage  being  exceedingly  rare,  because  they  have 
not  met  with  it  in  their  own  experience ;  a  statement  which  more  extended  observa- 
tion might,  perhaps,  have  considerably  modified.  M.  Baudens,  on  the  other  hand, 
referring  to  his  service  in  Algeria,  has  remarked  that  he  has  often  found,  by  exami- 
nation of  the  dead  lying  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  death  had  resulted  from  primary 
haemorrhage. 

Ordinarily,  as  far  as  the  wounds  from  massive  projectiles  to  which  the  surgeon's 
attention  is  called  are  concerned,  and  in  which  some  of  the  larger  arteiies  have  been 
divided,  the  primary  haemorrhage  is  found  to  have  been  comparatively  small  in 
quantity  and  of  short  duration — a  sudden  flow  at  the  moment  of  injury,  and  little 
more.  When  a  part  of  the  body  is  carried  away  by  gunshot  or  shell,  the  divided 
arteries  are  usually  observed  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  they  are  when  a  limb 
is  torn  off  by  machinery.  The  lacerated  ends  of  the  middle  and  inner  coats  are 
retracted  within  the  outer  cellular  coat ;  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  is  diminished,  and 
tapers  to  a  point  near  the  line  of  division  ;  it  has  become  plugged  within  by  coagu- 
lum  ;  and  the  cellulo-fibrous  investing  sheath,  and  the  clot  which  combines  with  it, 
form  on  the  outside  an  additional  support  and  restraint  against  haemorrhage. 
When  large  arteries  are  torn  across,  and  their  haemorrhage  is  thus  spontaneously  pre- 
vented, they  are  seldom  withdrawn  so  far  but  that  their  ends  may  be  seen  protrud- 
ing and  pulsating  among  the  mass  of  injured  structures ;  yet,  though  the  impulse 
may  appear  very  powerful,  further  loss  of  blood  is  rarely  met  with  from  such 
wounds^ 

The  smaller  forms  of  projectiles,  again,  do  not  appear  to  lead  to  primary  haemor- 
rhage so  frequently  as  might  be  expected,  if  we  except  small  fragments  of  shells, 
splinters  of  wood,  and  other  indirect  missiles  with  sharp  edges.  These  angular 
fragments  w'ill  cause  vessels  to  be  divided,  which  would  have  escaped  from  being 
opened  had  they  been  brought  into  collision  with  missiles  having  smooth  surfaces 
and  convex  outlines.  It  comparatively  rarely  happens,  indeed,  that  the  surgeon  sees 
any  of  the  larger  arteries  cut  across  by  bullets.  The  lax  cellular  connections  of  these 
vessels,  the  smallness  of  their  diameters  in  comparison  with  their  length,  the  elasti- 
city as  well  as  toughness  of  the  tissues  forming  their  coats,  the  fluidity  of  their 
contents,  and,  in  conseqtience  of  all  these  conditions,  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  they  slip  aside  under  pressure,  constantly  act  as  means  of  preservation,  even 
when  these  important  structures  ate  subject  to  the  imminent  danger  of  a  bullet 
passing  in  their  direction.      Numerous   exarcples   haA'e  occurred  of  bullets  having 
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apparently  passed  through  parts  of  the  body  in  the  exact  situation  of  important 
arteries,  so  that  they  must  have  been  pushed  aside  by  them  or  they  could  not  have 
escaped  division.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  recorded  a  case  where  a  ball  even  opened  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  passed  between  the  artery  and  vein  without  des- 
troying the  substance  of  either  vessel.  The  artery  became  plugged  with  coagulum 
and  obliterated.  A  preparation  of  the  vessels  referi'ed  to  in  this  case  is  in  the 
Museum  at  ISTetley.  Another  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  where  the  direction 
taken  by  a  bullet  between  the  left  clavicle  and  first  rib,  and  permanent  diminution 
of  the  piilse  in  the  arm  on  the  same  side,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subclavian 
artery  had  been  forced  aside  and  so  escaped  destruction  by  the  missile,  I  have  several 
times  met  with  examples  of  obliteration  of  vessels,  produced  in  a  similar  way,  among 
men  invalided  from  the  efifects  of  wounds  iat  I^etley. 

The  position  of  a  limb  or  artery  when  struck  may  pi-event  such  a  happy  escape. 
On  examining  the  wound  of  Captain  Y.,  of  the  97th  Regiment,  whose  death  led  to  so 
much  interest  at  the  time  in  England,  I  found  that  he  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet 
which  had  penetrated  the  right  axilla  and  divided  the  axillary  artery.  His  arm  had 
appai-ently  been  stretched  upwards  when  he  received  the  inj  ury,  probably  in  the  act  of 
holding  up  his  sword.  The  night  was  very  dark,  the  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  was  wounded  to  the  camp-hospital  vas  more  thai?,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  he  sank 
from  haemorrhage  while  being  carried  up.  Mr.  Guthrie  mentions  the  cases  of  two 
officers  who  were  killed,  almost  instantg-neously,  one  by  direct  division  of  the 
common  iliac  artery,  the  other  of  the  carotid.  The  death  of  an  officer  from  division 
of  the  femoral  artery,  and  two  or  three  other  cases  of  a  like  kind,  are  recorded  in  the 
'  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  and  doubtless  many  such  cases  occur  in  every 
battle,  though  they  do  not  come  under  surgical  observation. 

Prognosis. 

In  estimating  the  probable  issue  of  any  particular  gunshot  wound,  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  its  extent,  direction,  and  complications  must  be  taken  into 
account,  but  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  his  previous  service  and  the  diseases 
under  which  he  has  laboured  during  it,  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  with 
respect  to  opportunities  of  providing  proper  cai-e  and  treatment,  the  distances  to 
which  he  will  have  to  be  removed,  and  the  modes  of  transport,  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. The  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  sure  diagnosis  of  the 
true  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  in  inany  cases,  and  the  liability  to  unexpected 
accidents  and  secondary  complications  to  which  every  patient  with  a  deeply  pene- 
trating gunshot  wound  is  exposed,  should  put  all  surgeons  on  their  guard  ao'ainst 
giving  a  hasty  judgment  in  any  case  that  is  not  very  plain  and  simple.  Military 
surgery  abounds  with  examples  of  wounds  of  such  extent  and  gravity  that  they 
appeared  to  warrant  the  most  unfavourable  prognosis,  which  have  nevertheless  ter- 
minated in  cure;  while  others,  regarded  as  proportionably  trifljng,  have  led  to  fatal 
results.  The  mortality  from  gunshot  wounds  is  not  merely  dependent  upon  the 
direct' effects  of  the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  sub- 
sequent occurrence  of  such  complications  as  secondary  haemorrhage,  gangrene,  ery- 
sipelas, hectic  fever,  septic  poisoning,  and  the  results  of  surgical  operations  consequent 
on  the  injuries  primarily  inflicted.  The  amount  of  mortality  from  these  secondary  causes 
in  military  practice  is  again  greatly  influenced,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  distances  to 
which  soldiers  have  to  be  removed  before  reaching  the  field  and  stationary  hospitals, 
as  well  as  by  the  modes  of  their  removal ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  for  carrying  out  hygienic  arrangements,  especially  for  disseminat- 
ing the  wounded  when  their  number  is  excessive.  Tables  are  printed  in  many 
works  which  show  statistically  the  nature  and  relative  numbers  of  the  injuries 
received  in  various  actions,  with  their  immediate  and  remote  consequences,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  the  surgical  operations  they  have  led  to ;  but  these  afford  little  aid 
towards  the  prognosis  of  particular  cases,  each  of  which  must  be  estimated  accordinc 
to  its  own  individual  features  and  circumstances.     Even  moral  circumstances  must 
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not  be  disregarded  in  forming  a  prognosis  regarding  gunshot  injuries.  The  pro- 
bable issue  in  any  given  case  will  be  very  different  in  one  soldier,  who  is  supported 
by  the  stimulating  reflection  that  he  has  received  his  wound  in  a  combat  which  has 
been  attended  with  victory,  from  what  it  will  be  in  another,  who  labours  under  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  circumstances  of  defeat. 


Treatment  op  Gunshot  Injuries  in  General. 

In  warfare,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  a  battle  admit  of  the  arrangement, 
all  badly  wounded  men  should  receive  some  surgical  attention  preliminary  to  their 
being  transported  to  the  dressing-stations  or  field-hospitals  in  the  rear.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  or  tourniquet,  of  splints  or  substitutes  for  them,  of  the  '  first  field 
dressing,'  ^  according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  wound,  a  few  judicious  direc- 
tions to  the  bearers  who  are  to  carry  the  patient  oS  the  field,  may  occasionally 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  fatal  hsemorrhage,  or  avert  serious  aggravation  of  the 
injury  already  received,  either  from  malposition,  shaking,  or  spasmodic  muscular 
action,  in  the  course  of  conveyance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  conflict 
to  the  dressing-station.  In  the  open  field  this  attention  is  given  by  surgeons  who 
accompany  the  troops,  or  who  are  placed  at  what  are  called  the  '  first  lines  of  surgical 
assistance,'  or  '  field-stations,'  positions  close  enough  to  the  fighting  line  for  the 
surgeons  to  be  able  to  afford  speedy  help  to  the  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  such 
as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable,  protection  both  to  the  surgeons  and  their  patients 
against  risk  of  injury  from  shot.  In  siege  operations,  among  British  troops  similar 
primary  assistance  is  afforded  by  surgeons  stationed  at  fixed  places,  which  are  some- 
times made  shot-proof,  constructed  in  the  trenches,  batteries,  or  other  suitable  parts 
of  the  besiegers'  works. 

Dressing-stations  are  organised  establishments  for  affording  provisional  aid  to  the 
wounded  of  a  less  hasty  and  cursory  kind  than  what  alone  can  be  given  at  the  field- 
stations.  They  comprise  a  staff"  of  medical  officers  and  men,  together  with  all  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  performance  of  such  surgical  operations  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay  without  serious  prejudice  to  the  patients.  They  are  placed  in  suitable 
positions,  out  of  range  of  ordinary  fire,  between  the  first  line  of  help  and  the  lines  of 
the  field-hospitals.  Even  at  these  establishments  the  provisional  treatment  of  the 
wounded  should  still  be  of  the  simplest  kind  admissible,  and  chiefly  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  additional  injury  before  the  patient  can  reach  a  field-hospital,  which, 
in  modern  warfare,  is  often  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  field  of  action, 
and  where  alone  the  patient  can  remain  at  rest  for  a  time,  after-  being  subjected  to  the 
required  exploration  of  his  wound  and  its  early  treatment.  The  removal  of  any 
missiles  or  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  readily  obvious  to  sight  or  touch  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  suitable  dressings  to  the  wounds ;  of  proper  suppoi'ts  to  fractured  bones,  if 
these  have  not  been  already  attended  to ;  protection  against  dust,  cold,  or  other 
objectionable  circumstances  likely  to  occur  on  the  way  to  the  field-hospital ;  if  'shock' 

^  First  Dressing. — Every  soldier  in  regular  armies  carries  as  part  of  his  kit  when  on 
active  service  against  an  enemy  a  '  first  field-dressing.'  This  custom  was  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  British  army  by  War  Office  order  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  has  since  been 
adopted  in  all  civilised  armies.  On  the  Continent  a  first  dressing  of  antiseptic  materials  is 
generally  employed.  The  materials  of  the  'first  field-dressing'  have  been  several  times 
changed  in  the  British  service  since  its  first  employment  in  the  Crimea.  At  the  time  of  the 
Ashanti  war  of  1873-74  the  soldier's  first  dressing  was  ordered  to  consist  of  a  piece  of  lint, 
with  simple  ointment  spread  on  it,  enclosed  in  waxed  paper ;  a  triangular  bandage ;  a  few 
ordinary  pins  and  two  safety-pins;  all  folded  into  a  packet,  4  x  8|- x  1  in.  in  dimensioos 
and  covered  by  waxed  paper.  It  was  carried  in  a  breastpocket  on  the  left  side  of  the  tunic. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  in  its  composition  having  been  ordered  since  this  occa'^ion. 
In  the  Army  Med.  Reg.  of  1878  supplies  of  first  dressings  are  contained  in  the  surgery 
waofons  of  bearer  companies,  but  their  composition  is  not  mentioned.  The  most  recent  form 
of  Esmarcli's  antiseptic  first  field-dressing  consists  of  one  triangular  bandage  with  safety-pin  ; 
two  salicylated  tampons,  or  plugs  of  salicylic  jute  tied  up  in  salicylic  gauze;  and  one  anti- 
septic gauze  bandage,  starched,  six  feet  long  with  safety-pin. 
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exist,  the  administration  of  a  little  wine,  aromatic  ammonia,  or  other  restorative,  in 
water  ;  these  and  any  other  matters  of  surgical  attention  that  will  not  require  much 
time  for  their  execution,  should  be  carried  out  at  the  dressing-station.  All  surgical 
operations  of  a  serious  nature  that  can  be  deferred  without  danger  to  the  patients, 
should  be  left  till  they  arrive  at  the  field-hospital.  If  hsemorrhage  is  going  on,  or  is 
likely  to  occur  from  a  large  vessel  having  been  injured,  it  must  of  course  receive  the 
surcfeon's  most  earnest  care.  He  shou.ld  not  trust  to  the  pressure  of  a  tourniquet, 
but  secure  it  at  once  by  ligatui-e  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  Without  this 
safeguard  during  the  transport  to  hospital,  and  when  in  the  hands  of  uneducated 
attendants,  especially  at  night,  the  life  of  the  wounded  man  may  be  endangered, 
either  from  debility  consequent  upon  gradual  loss  of  blood,  or  from  sudden  fatal 
hsemorrhage.  If  a  tourniquet  is  absolutely  necessary,  a  winged  tourniquet,  or  some 
other  contrivance  which  allows  a  portion  of  the  collateral  circulation  to  be  continued, 
is  advisable  rmder  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  field.  It  has  often  happened  in 
war  that  men,  after  being  wounded,  have  been  left  a  long  time  in  woods  or  thickets, 
or  in  ditches,  or  have  strayed  to  places  where  they  have  escaped  observation  for  many 
hours,  and  that  the  ordinary  tourniquets,  by  which  the  whole  limb  has  been  com- 
pressed, have  caused  strangulation  and  its  results,  even  to  gangrene.  The  same  risk 
attends  the  use  of  Esmarch's  apparatus  for  bloodless  operations,  and  all  elastic 
ligatures  in  field  use.  At  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  1881,  Professor 
Esmarch  suggested  that  soldiers  should  have  india-rubber  braces  so  made  that  they 
could  be  turned  to  account  as  compressors  for  preventing  loss  of  blood  after  wounds. 
These  and  other  like  contrivances  are  free  from  the  objections  under  notice  whenever 
speedy  surgical  help  can  be  relied  on ;  but  where  this  is  doubtful,  their  employment 
in  the  field  must  always  be  attended  with  hazard. 

On  arrival  at  a  field-hospital,  where  comparative  leisure  and  absence  of  exposure 
afford  an  opportunity  of  careful  diagnosis  and  means  of  definitive  treatment,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  points  to  be  attended  to  by  the  surgeon  :  firstly,  examination  and,  if  not 
sufficiently  obvious  without  it,  exploration  of  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  obtainino-  a 
correct  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  extent ;  secondly,  i-emoval  of  any  foreign  bodies 
or  deleterious  substances  which  may  be  lodged  in  it ;  thirdly,  adjustment  of  parts 
that  have  been  lacerated  or  otherwise  injured,  restoring  them  to  the  conditions  most 
favourable  for  their  repair  ;  and,  fourthly,  the  application  of  the  necessary  dressings. 
The  diagnosis  should  be  established  as  early  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the 
patient  at  the  field-hospital.  An  examination  of  the  wound  can  then  be  made  with 
more  ease  to  the  patient  and  more  satisfactorily  to  the  surgeon  than  at  a  later 
period.  Not  only  is  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  adjoining  the  track  of  the  projectile 
numbed,  but  there  is  less  swelling  to  interfere  with  the  examination,  so  that  the 
particular  structures  injured,  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
lodgment  of  any  foreign  bodies  among  them,  are  more  obviously  apparent.  The 
importance  of  making  a  sufficiently  complete  examination  of  the  wound  for  deter- 
mining its  nature,  probable  limits,  and  complications  at  this  early  2Deriod  before 
inflammation  has  arisen,  cannot  be  overrated.  If  the  examination  cannot  be  made 
without,  and  no  special  contra-indications  exist,  it  may  be  well  to  narcotise  the 
patient  for  the  purpose. 

The  examination  of  the  wound  should  be  conducted  with  antiseptic  precautions 
as  far  as  practicable.  Even  if  strict  Listerism  is  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  warfare,  the  hands  of  surgeons  and  attendants,  probes  and  other  surgical  instru- 
ments, and  indeed  everything  that  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  wounded  struc- 
tures, may  be  readily  cleansed  in  some  antiseptic  fluid  at  the  field-hospitals.  The 
great  advantages  of  even  this  amount  of  antiseptic  precaution  in  dealing  with  wounds 
have  certainly  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  especially  when  the  places  in  which  the 
patients  have  had  to  be  treated  have  been  surgically  impure.  The  dressing-stations 
and  field-hospitals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fields  of  battle,  can  rarely  be  otherwise 
than  in  a  relatively  unhygienic  and  impure  state,  as  well  as  the  immediate  surround- 
ings of  the  patients.  The  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  dust  and  effete  matters  from 
the  multitude  of  men  and  animals  in  such  places,  and  from  the  effects  of  their  constant 
movement ;  it  is  brought  forcibly  upon  the  wounds  and  persons  of  the  patients,  whose 
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injuries  are  attended  to  either  while  they  are  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  tents  ;  their  uniform  clothing,  in  which  they  usually  have  to  remain  while 
under  treatment,  is  saturated  with  perspiration,  and  its  interstices  loaded  with  dust. 
The  benefits  that  may  be  expected  to  I'esult  from  a  careful,  though  modified,  system 
of  antiseptic  treatment  under  such  circvirastances  are  sufficiently  apparent.  The  full 
treatment  advocated  and  practised  by  Mr.  Lister  has  been  carried  out  in  two  or 
three  notable  instances  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  even  at  the  dressing  stations, 
but  the  circumstances  were  quite  exceptional.  The  means  were  furnished  by  private 
enterprise  at  great  cost,  and  were  applied  under  the  authority  of  exalted  patronage, 
while  special  hospital  accommodation  and  transport  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
highly  skilled  su.rgeons  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  treatment.  In  great 
battles,  when  the  numbers  of  wounded  to  be  cared  for  are  overwhelming,  in  warfare 
carried  on  in  uncivilised  or  only  partially  civilised  countries,  where  the  surgical 
stores  have  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  limits,  and  under  many  other  of  the  conditions 
in  which  troops  are  placed  in  campaigning,  a  mode  of  treatment  which  requires  so  much 
time  and  close  attention,  so  much  material,  such  skilled  assistants,  and  involves  so  much 
cost,  as  does  that  practised  by  Mr.  Lister  in  its  strict  entirety,  is  almost  altogether 
beyond  attainment.  Still,  apparently  distant  as  the  goal  may  be,  military  surgeons 
will  have  to  try  and  reach  it,  if  it  be  once  proved  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based  ai-e  true,  and  if  it  be  further  shown  that  the  amount  of  success  published  in  the 
reports  of  the  few  surgeons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  practising  Listerism  in 
the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  in  the  field,  cannot  be  attained  by  other  modes  of 
practice.  But  if  what  is  now  advanced  by  many  distinguished  surgeons,  the  number 
of  whom  seems  to  be  increasing,  viz.  that  results  as  satisfactory  can  be  obtained  by 
some  of  the  modified  and  simpler  modes  of  antiseptic  treatment,  be  substantiated, 
then  the  task  of  the  military  surgeon  in  the  ti-eatment  of  gunshot  injuries  will  be 
rendered  proportionately  easier.  The  circumstances  even  of  a  state  of  warfare  miist 
be  very  exceptional  where  a  modified  form  of  aseptic  treatment  cannot  be  practised, 
at  least,  in  the  regular  field -hospitals. 

One  of  the  earliest  rules  for  examining  a  gunshot  wound  is  to  place  the  patient, 
as  nearly  as  he  can  be  placed,  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  he  was  in  relation 
to  the  missile  at  the  time  of  being  struck  by  it.  If  circumstances  prevent  the  patient 
from  assuming  the  posture,  or  from  being  put  into  the  posture,  in  which  he  was  when  he 
was  wounded,  its  nature  and  the  direction  from  which  the  missile  came  should  always 
be  ascertained  as  far  as  practicable.  In  almost  every  instance  the  examination  will 
be  facilitated  by  attention  to  this  precept.  Occasionally  it  will  at  once  indicate  the 
existence  of  injury  to  a  bone,  to  a  joint,  or  other  important  structures,  in  cases  where 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  wounds  of  enti'ance  and  exit,  in  either  the  erect  or  hori- 
zontal posture  of  the  body,  would  lead  to  no  such  information.  Injury  to  particular 
nerves  or  contusions  of  blood-vessels,  liable  to  lead  to  secondary  haemorrhage  or 
gangrene,  may,  without  sufficient  circumspection  in  this  respect,  be  overlooked  on 
the  patient's  first  admission  to  hospital. 

When  only  one  opening  has  been  made  by  a  bullet,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it 
is  lodged  somewhere  in  the  wound,  and  search  must  be  made  for  it  accordingly.  But 
even  where  two  openings  exist,  and  evidence  is  afforded  that  these  are  the  apertures 
of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  projectile  itself,  examination  should  still  be  made  to  detect 
the  presence  of  other  foreign  bodies.  Portions  of  clothing  and,  as  has  ah-eady  been 
mentioned,  other  harder  substances,  are  not  unfi'equently  carried  into  a  wound  by 
a  bullet ;  and,  though  it  itself  may  pass  out,  these  may  remain  behind,  either  from 
being  diverted  from  the  straight  line  of  the  wound,  or  from  becoming  caught  and 
impacted  in  the  fibrous  tissues  through  which  the  ball  has  passed.  The  inspection 
of  the  garments  worn  over  the  part  wounded  may  often  serve  as  a  guide  in  deter- 
mining whether  foreign  bodies  have  entered  or  not,  and  if  so,  their  kind,  and  thus 
save  time  and  trouble  in  the  examination  of  the  wound  itself. 

Of  all  instruments  for  making  a  satisfactory  examination  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
as  well  as  for  exploring  for  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  lodged  in  it,  the  finger  of 
the  surgeon  is  the  most  appropriate.     By  its  means  the  direction  of  the  wound  can 
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be  ascertained  with  least  disturbance  of  the  several  structures  through  which  it  takes 
its  course.  If  bones  are  fractured,  the  number,  shape,  length,  position,  and  degree 
of  looseness  of  the  fragments  may  be  more  readily  observed.  Exploration  by  a  finger 
will  establish  the  fact  of  a  joint  being  opened  in  cases  where  the  injury  to  the  articu- 
lation would  have  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  if  a  probe  had  been  u.sed  instead. 
When  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  not  only  is  their  presence  more  obvious  to  the  fi.nger 
direct  than  through  the  agency  of  a  metallic  instrument,  but  by  its  means  intelligence 
of  their  qualities  is  also  communicated.  A  piece  of  cloth  lying  in  a  wound  is 
recognised  at  once  by  a  fi.nger;  while,  saturated  with  clot,  as  it  is  under  such 
circumstances,  it  will  probably  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the  natural  soft  parts  by 
any  other  mode  of  examination.  The  index-finger  naturally  occurs  as  the  most 
convenient  for  this  employment ;  but  the  opening  through  the  skin  and  fascia  made 
by  a  rifle-ball  of  small  diameter  is  usually  too  contracted  to  admit  of  its  free 
entrance,  and  in  this  case  the  little  finger  may  be  substitvited,  or  the  opening  may 
be  extended  by  incision  with  antiseptic  precautions,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  in  view.  When  the  finger,  after  insertion  cannot  reach  sufficiently  far, 
owing  to  the  depth -of  the  wound,  the  discovery  of  a  bullet  is  often  facilitated  by 
pressing  the  soft  parts  from  an  opposite  direction  towards  the  finger-end. 

If  the  finger  fail,  even  when  the  soft  parts  have  been  approximated,  as  described, 
and  there  be  good  reason  still  for  suspecting  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  substance  in 
the  wound,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  ascertaining  its  position.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  long  silver  probe,  that  admits  of  being  bent  by  the  hand 
if  requii-ed,  is  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  the  finger.  Elastic  bougies  or  catheters 
are  apt  to  become  curled  among  the  soft  parts,  and  do  not  convey  to  the  sense  of 
touch  the  same  amount  of  information  as  metallic  insti'timents  do.  The  probe 
should  be  employed  with  great  nicety  and  care,  for  it  may  inflict  injury  on  vessels  or 
other  important  structures  which  have  ascaped  from  direct'  contact  with  the  bullet, 
but  have  returned,  by  theii*  elasticity,  to  the  situations  from  which  they  had  been 
forced  aside  during  its  passage.  Nelaton's  test-probe,  in  which  a  small  knob  of 
biscuit  china  is  prepared  for  taking  an  impression  of  lead  or  rust,  on  being  rubbed 
against  a  leaden  or  iron  projectile;  Lecompte's  stylet-pince,  in  which  an  arrangement 
exists  for  nipping  oflT  and  bringing  away  a  minute  fragment  of  a  supposed  foreign 
body  for  observation ;  electric  indicators,  in  which  contact  with  metal  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wound  is  notified  by  the  defle(?tion  of  a  needle  or  the  sound  of  a  bell — these  and 
other  such  exploring  instruments  are  chiefly  useful  in  solving  questions  of  lodgment 
in  chronic  cases  of  gunshot  wounds.  Such  applia.nces  can  rarely  be  required  in  the 
cases  which  come  before  military  surgeons  in  field-ho^spitals. 

The  directions  just  giveiT,  for  examining  w^ounds  to  detect  foreign  substances  which 
are  lodged  in  them  apply  more  particularly  to  wounds  of  the  extremities,  or  to  those 
which  extend  superficially  in  other  parts  of  the  body — when  a  missile  has  entered, 
or  is  believed  to  have  entered,  any  of  the  important  cavities,  such  a  search  for  it 
would  be  unwarrantable. 

As  soon  as  the  site  of  lodgment  of  9.  bullet  or  any  other  foreign  body  is  ascer- 
tained, as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  removed.  If  it  be  lying  within  reach  from 
the  wound  of  entrance,  it  should  be  extracted  through  this  opening  by  means  of  some 
of  the  various  instruments  devised  for  the  purpose.  In  case  of  a  leaden  bullet, 
Coxeter's  Extractor,  corresponding  with  iParop  Percy's  instrument  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  consisting  of  a  scoop  for  holding,  and  central  pin  for  fixing,  the  bullet, 
has  been  found  a  very  convenient  appliance,  from  th&  compai'atively  limited  space 
I'equired  for  its  action.  Instruments  of  two  blades,  with  ordinary  hinge  action,  are 
apt  to  dilate  the  track  of  the  wound  injuriously  before  a  foreign  body,  which  is  lying 
deep  in  the  tissues,  can  be  grasped  by  them ;  but  when  the  blades  are  capable  of 
being  inserted  separately,  and  then  of  being  united,  after  the  manner  of  midwifery 
forceps,  this  objection  is  obviated,  and  they  then  become  very  serviceable  for  remov- 
ing fragments  of  iron  shells,  pieces  of  stone,  and  other  similaily  hard  and  irregularly 
shaped  projectiles. 

The  way  to  the  removal  of  a  bullet  may  often  be  smo.othed  by  judiciouslv  clear- 
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ing  away  the  fibres  among  which  it  is  lodged,  during  the  digital  examination ;  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  the  finger  in  the  wound,  and  external  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  the  projectile  may  be  brought  near  to  the  aperture  of  entrance,  so 
that  its  extraction  is  still  further  facilitated.  Such  foreign  substances  as  pieces  of 
cloth  can  usually  be  brought  out  by  the  finger  alone,  or  by  pressing  them  between, 
the  finger  and  a  silver  probe  inserted  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  a  long  pair  of 
dressing-forceps,  guided  by  the  finger,  is  found  serviceable  for  effecting  this  object. 
Caution  must  of  course  be  used  in  employing  forceps  in  this  way  where  the  foreign 
substance  is  out  of  sight,  and  of  such  a  quality  that  the  soft  tissues  may  be  mistaken 
for  it.  In  exti'acting  fragments  of  shells,  the  fascia  and  skin  have  almost  invariably 
to  be  divided,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  removing  slugs,  stones,  and  other  irregularly-shaped  bodies,  the  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  guarded  in  arranging  that  the  fragment  is  drawn  away  with  its  long 
axis  in  line  with  the  track  of  the  wound.  By  proper  cai-e  in  this  respect  much 
injury  to  adjoining  structures  maybe  avoided.  This  ru.le  specially  applies  to  modern 
elongated  bullets,  some  of  which  have  a  long  diameter  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
or  upwards,  with  a  short  diameter  of  little  more  than  four-tenths  of  an  inch ;  Avith  a 
spherical  bullet  no  attention  is  necessary  as  to  its  removal  in  any  particular  direction. 
When  the  foreign  body  has  not  completely  perforated,  but  is  felt  to  be  lying 
near  the  surface  of  a  part  at  some  distance  away  from  the  wound  of  entrance,  an 
incision  must  be  made  for  its  extraction.  Before  using  the  knife,  the  substance 
should  be  fixed  in  situ,  by  pressure  on  the  surrounding  parts.  In  the  instance  of  a 
round  ball,  the  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  should  be  carried  beyond  the 
length  of  its  diameter  ;  an  addition  of  half  a  diameter  is  usually  suflicient  to  admit 
of  the  easy  extraction  of  the  ball.  When  cylindro-conoidal  bullets  lodge  in  one  of 
the  extremities  in  the  manner  described,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  the  base  or 
side  of  the  bullet  presents  itself  toward  the  sui-face,  owing  to  its  having  made  a  partial 
revolution  upon  one  of  its  short  axes  while  traversing  the  limb,  and  an  incision  of 
proportionate  length  should  be  made  for  its  removal. 

If  bullets  are  impacted  in  bone,  as  occasionally  happens  in  the  spongy  heads  of 
some  bones,  in  the  bones  of  the  foot,  pelvis,  and  others,  they  should  equally  be 
removed  without  delay.  The  fact  is  established  that,  althovigh  in  isolated  cases  bullets 
remain  lodged  in  bones  for  some  time  without  sensible  inconvenience,  in  the  majority 
the  lodgment  leads  by  degrees  to  such  disease  of  the  bony  structure  as  eventually  to 
necessitate  operative  interference.  If  the  bullet  be  superficially  lodged,  its  i-emoval 
can  be  efiected  by  means  of  a  steel  elevator  of  convenient  size  ;  or,  should  this  fail 
from  the  missile  being  too  firmly  impacted,  a  thin  layer  of  the  contused  bone  on  one 
side  of  the  bullet  may  be  gouged  away,  when  a  better  purchase  will  be  obtained  for 
the  elevator,  and  its  action  be  thereby  facilitated.  If  the  impaction  be  deep,  and  it 
be  a  leaden  bullet,  the  '  tire-fond '  screw,  which  is  much  used  by  French  military 
surgeons,  or  Luer's  narrow  sharp-pointed  bullet  forceps,  which  bite  into  and  secure  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  object,  will  best  accomplish  the  extraction.  The  lodgment  of  bullets, 
even  in  the  cancellous  apophyses  of  bones,  will  not  often  occur  without  the  concur- 
I'ence  of  extensive  fissured  fractures,  but  still  occasionally  happens  without  such 
complications. 

Whatever  reason  there  may  be,  however,  for  concluding  that  a  bullet  or  other 
missile  has  lodged  in  a  wound,  if,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  manual  examination, 
and  observations  made  in  varied  postures  of  the  part  of  the  body  supposed  to  be 
implicated,  after  attention  has  been  given  to  indications  derived  from  the  patient's 
sensations,  and  to  all  other  circumstances  which  may  lead  to  information — if  after 
all  these  steps  have  been  taken  the  site  of  the  lodgment  be  not  ascertained,  the  search 
should  not  be  unreasonably  persevered  in  to  the  distress  of  the  patient.  And  even 
if  the  site  of  lodgment  be  determined,  if  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  can 
only  be  efiected  by  violence,  or  by  some  severe  and  perhaps  hazardous  surgical  oper- 
ation, the  attempts  at  extraction  should  not  in  ordinary  cases  be  continued.  In 
shoi-t,  although  immediate  extraction  of  a  bullet  is  the  rule,  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
beyond  reasonable  limits  or  at  all  hazards.     Either  during  the  process  of  suppuration 
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01' by  some  accidental  muscular  contraction,  or  by  gradual  approach  toward  the  surface, 
its  escape  may  be  eventually  effected  without  such  risks ;  or,  if  of  a  favourable  form, 
and  if  not  imbedded  in  bone,  or  otherwise  unfavourably  placed  for  the  process,  it 
may  become  encysted,  and  remain  without  causing  either  pain  or  mischief.  John 
Hunter  has  recorded,  in  his  treatise  on  gimshot  wounds,  that  the  practice  of  search- 
ing after  a  ball,  broken  bones,  or  any  other  exti-aneous  bodies,  was  then  in  a  great 
measure  given  up  from  experience  of  the  little  harm  caused  by  them  when  at  rest 
and  not  in  a  vital  part ;  and  he  himself  advises,  even  when  a  ball  can  be  felt  beneath 
skin  that  is  sound,  that  it  should  be  let  alone,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  two  wounds 
are  more  objectionable  than  one,  and  that  the  extent  of  inflamed  surface  is  propor- 
tionably  increased  by  incision.  More  extensive  experience  has  shown  that,  not  only 
has  the  risk  of  subseqiient  ill  results  been  increased  in  those  cases  where  foreign 
bodies  have  been  allowed  to  remain  lodged  than  when  they  have  been  cut  out,  but 
also  that  the  advantages  of  a  second  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  necessary  dis- 
charges have  greatly  preponderated  over  the  disadvantages  connected  with  it  as 
regards  the  additional  extent  of  injured  surface.  Moreover,  now,  under  antiseptic 
precautions,  incisions  can  be  freely  made  with  an  impunity  which  was  unknown  in 
Hunter's  time.  The  advantage  also  of  the  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  a  patient  from 
whom  a  bullet  has  been  removed  must  not  be  overlooked ;  for  men  suffering  from 
gunshot  wounds  are  invariably  rendered  uneasy  by  a  vague  apprehension  of  danger, 
for  some  time  after  the  injury,  if  the  missile  has  remained  undiscovered. 

In  the  majority  of  gunshot  wounds,  early  care  and  attention  will  suffice  to  effect 
the  removal  of  any  foreign  bodies  which  may  be  lodged  in  them,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
has  been  accomplished,  whenever  a  wound  has  been  accompanied  with  much  lacera- 
tion and  disturbance  of  the  parts  involved  in  the  mjury,  such  as  especially  happens 
with  shell  wounds,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  wounds  inflicted  in  modern 
warfare,  the  next  points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  thoroughly  flood  and  cleanse  the  wound 
with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  then  to  readjust  and  secure  the  disjoined  structures 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  normal  relations  to  each  other.     In  all  gunshot  wounds, 
much  discomfort  to  the  patient  is  prevented  by  carefully  clearing  away  all  blood  and 
clot  from  the  surface  adjoining  the  wound  at  the  first  dressing,  and  by  adopting 
measures  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  subsequently,  and  becoming  hard  and  firmly 
adherent  to  the  skin.     For  cleansing  purposes  nothing  can  be  better  suited  than  the 
irrigators  and  wound-washing  dishes  which  are  now  supplied  as  articles  of  field 
surgical  equipment.     By  means  of  the  irrigator  a  stream  of  carbolised  water  or  other 
medicated  lotion  of  any  desired  temperature  can  be  directed,   with  any  requisite 
amount  of  force,  over  a  wound  and  its  vicinity,  and,  owing  to  the  shapes  of  the  dishes 
made  for  receiving  the  liquids  so  employed,  any  part  of  the  body  can  be  irrigated 
without  wetting  other  parts  or  the  patient's  bedclothes.     The  simplest  means — strips 
and  light  pledgets  of  moistened  lint,  a  roller-bandage,  favourable  position  of  the 
limb  or  part  of  the  body  wounded — should  be  adopted  for  maintaining  apposition  of 
the  wounded  surfaces.     Sutui-es  and  ligatures  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ; 
but,  if  the  nature  of  the  wound  renders  them  absolutely  necessary,  the  carbolised 
catgut  ligatures  are  best  for  the  purpose.     If  the  materials  for  regular  antiseptic 
dressings  are  available,  they  should  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  be  for 
any  other  wounds  of  a  contused  kind.    If  these  are  not  at  hand,  some  of  the  modified 
forms  of  antiseptic  dressing,  either  dry  or  moist,  ought  to  be  employed.     It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  these  various  dressings ;  a  detailed  description  of 
them  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  p.  ZIT  etsqq.)    Whatever  applications  be  employed, 
pressure,  weight,  and  undue  warmth  should  be  carefully  avoided.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  obtain  union  by  adhesion,  which  cannot 
under  ordinary  cii'cumstances  be  looked  for,  as  simply  to  prevent  mal-position  of 
parts,  and  all  avoidable  local  irritation,  whether  septic  or  mechanical,  during  the 
subsequent  stages  of  cure,  either  by  scabbing  or  by  granulation  and  cicatrisation. 

When  suppurative  action  has  been  fully  established,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided 
by  the  general  rules  applicable  to  all  other  suppurating  wounds  and  sores.  It  will 
be  evident  on  reflection  that  especial  care  is  necessary  to  obviate  the  accumulation 
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and   burrowing  of  pns  in  bullet-wounds,  which  are  usually  both  deep  and  narrow, 
often  tortuous,  and  in  which   the  areolar  connections  of  many   different  parts  are 
ojjened  by  the  projectile  in  its  course.     Blocked  collections  of  pus,  or  its  dispersion 
in  diiferent  directions  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  sinuses,  are  not  unfrequent 
results  of  want  of  sufficient  circumsi)ection  in  this  regard,  though  they  Avill  sometimes 
occur  notwithstanding  cai-eful  attention  is  given  to  the  subject.     If  much  tumefac- 
tion beneath  fascite  should  occur,  or  any  purulent  deposits  should  be  detected,  free  in- 
cisions should  be  at  once  made  for  their  relief.     In  a  wound  where  the  communica- 
tion betM^een  the  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit  is  tolerably  direct,  the  occasional 
syringing  of  the  track  with  tepid  carbolised  water  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potash  is  soothing  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  is  useful  by 
removing  accumulated  discharges  and  any  fibres  of  cloth  which  may  have  happened  to 
be  caught  and  to  be  lying  in  the  course  of  the  wound.     Weak  astringent  solutions  are 
occasionally  employed  in  a  similar  way  after  all  excessiA'e  inflammation  has  subsided, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  sore  surface,  and  exciting  a  more 
vigorous  action  in  the  process  of  granulation.     The  use  of  a  watery  solution  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  has  been  greatly  extolled  for  this  purpose.     For  all  such  objects 
the  irrigator,  with  its  long  pliable  tubing  and  suitable  nozzle,  is  invaluable,  for  it 
places  the  amount  of  force  with  which  the  stream  of  fluid  shall  be  allowed  to  per- 
meate the  wound  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon.     Each   patient  should 
have  at  his  bedside  a  separate  nozzle  for  his  particular  use ;  the  same  nozzle  should 
Bot  be  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  wounds  of  a  number  of  patients  in  succession. 
Under  all  circumstances,  the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  regular  and 
complete  removal  of  all  soiled  dressings,  and  free  aeration  of  the  wards,  are  essentially 
necessary,  both  for  the  comfort  and  general  well-being  of  patients  with  gimshot 
wounds,  as  well  as  to  allow  the  process  of  repair  in  the  wounds  to  go  on  healthily 
and  without  interruption.     It  cannot    be   expected    that    without   these   hygienic 
xequisites,  the  serious  evils  which  result  from  the  accumulation  and  dissemination  of 
noxious  efiluvia,  in  places  where  many  patients  with  sloughing  and  suppurating 
wounds  are  gathered  together,  can  be  averted  by  the  employment  of  any  amount  of 
antiseptic  agents.     In  tropical  climates,  and  in  field-hospitals  in  mild  weather,  where 
many  wounded  are  congi'egated,  flies  propagate  with  wonderful  i-apidity,  and  the 
utmost  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  deposit  of  ova  and  generation  of  larvae  in  the 
vicinity  of  gunshot  wounds,  especially  while  sloughs  ai'e  in  process  of  separation. 
Cloths  dipped  in  solutions  of  creasote,  lotions  containing  oil  of  turpentine  and  cam- 
phor, and  many  other  similar  applications,  have  been  frequently  employed  to  avert 
or  overcome  this  repulsive  complication  of  gunshot  wounds,  Avhen  these  insects  have 
abounded  in  great  numbers.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  occurrence  can  take 
place  when  the  surgeon  uses  antiseptic  dressings. 

It  was  once  the  custom  to  enlarge  the  orifices  of  gunshot  wounds  by  incision  ; 
and  sometimes  not  merely  the  openings,  but  also  the  walls  of  the  tracks  tunnelled  by 
bullets.  The  opinions  held  by  the  older  surgeons  respecting  the  nature  of  these  in- 
juries, already  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  historical  remarks  on  the  subject,  sufficiently 
explain  the  objects  they  had  in  view  in  making  these  incisions— namely,  to  convert 
what  they  regarded  as  poisoned  into  simple  wounds.  Baron  Percy,  in  his  '  Manuel 
du  Chirurgien  d'Armee,'  writes,  '  The  first  indication  of  cure  is  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  w,ound  as  nearly  as  possible  into  an  incised  one.'  The  treatment  by  incision  con- 
tinued even  after  the  idea  of  gunsh  ot  wounds  being  poisoned  wounds  had  been  exploded, 
the  advocates  for  the  practice  arguing  that  it  was  necessary  to  obviate  tension,  and 
prevent  strangulation  of  neighbouring  tissues  by  tumefaction,  on  inflammation 
arising  in  the  track  of  a  projectile.  This  treatment  retained  such  a  hold  in  con- 
tinental practice.,  that  some  foreign  surgeons  still  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  'debridement '  of  gunshot  wounds.  English  surgeons  gene- 
rally discarded  it  after  the  arguments  ui^ged  by  John  Hunter  against  it,  excepting 
only  in  cases  where  it  is  required  to  allow  of  the  extrication  of  some  extraneous 
body ;  to  secure  a  wounded  artery ;  to  replace  parts  in  their  natural  situation,  as  in 
protrusion  of  viscera  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen ;  or,  '  in  short,  when  anything  can 
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be  done  to  the  pai-t  wounded,  after  the  opening  is  made,  for  the  present  relief  of  the 
l^atient,  or  the  future  good  arising  from  it.' 

During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Chisholm  of 
South  Carolina  introduced  a  plan  of  incising  the  orifices  of  gunshot  wounds  with  a 
different  object  from  that  of  the  practice  of  '  debridement.'  He  pared  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  them  for  union  by  adhesion,  and  thus  sought 
to  convert  the  open  into  a  subcuta,neous  wound.  His  plan,  which  was  designated 
'  the  new  method  of  rapidly  healing  gunshot  wounds,'  was  tried  to  a  limited  extent 
in  the  British  army  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  Maoii  war,  but  was  not 
attended  with  success. 

The  constitutional  treatment  of  a  patient  with  an  ordinary  gunshot  wound,  un- 
complicated with  injury  to  bone  or  structures  of  first  importance,  should  be  very  simple. 
The  avoidance  of  all  irregularity  in  habits  tending  to  excite  febrile  symptoms  or 
to  aggravate  local  inflammation,  attention  to  the  due  performance  of  the  excretory 
functions,  and  support  of  the  general  strength,  are  chiefly  to  be  considered. 
Bleeding,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  access  of  inflammation  in  such  cases,  is  now 
never  practised,  as  formerly,  by  English  surgeons.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious 
and  abundant.  The  maintenance  of  as  pure  and  fresh  an  atmosphere  as  practicable 
in  the  hospital  is  a  very  important  ingredient  among  the  means  of  recovery.  If  the 
wound  be  of  a  nature,  or  in  a  part  of  the  body,  which  necessitates  a  reciimbent 
position,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  prolonged  confinement  in  bed,  restraint 
from  the  usiial  bodily  exercises,  especially  with  soldiers,  the  effects  of  a  ward  atmo- 
sphere breathed  both  by  night  and  by  day,  added  probably  to  a  certain  amount  of 
pain  and  mental  anxiety,  all  tend  to  exert  a  debilitating  influence  on  patients, 
which  has  to  be  counteracted  as  far  as  possible  by  suitable  medical  and  dietetic 
treatment.  If,  from  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  or  from  circumstances  to  which 
he  is  unavoidably  exposed,  the  local  inflammation  becomes  aggravated,  topical  deple- 
tion by  leeches,  saline  and  autimonial  medicines,  may  be  had  to  recourse  to,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  such  instances  when  the  inflammation  has 
become  diffused,  tlie  purulent  secretion  seldom  confines  itself  to  the  track  of  the 
wound,  but  is  apt  to  extend  among  the  areolar  connections  of  the  neighbouring 
muscles ;  and  if  the  cure  be  protracted,  attention  is  always  necessary  to  prevent 
purulent  deposits  and  the  formation  of  sinuses.  If  a  tendency  to  stiffness  or  contrac- 
tions is  exhibited,  attempts  must  be  made  to  counteract  it  by  passive  motion  and 
friction,  with  appi-opriate  liniments ;  if  oedema  and  debility  remain  in  a  limb  after  the 
wound  is  healed,  the  cold-water  douche  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
topical  remedies. 

Progress  of  cure. — Simple  flesh-wounds  fi^om  gunshot  usually  heal  in  five  or  six 
weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  the  part  wounded  becomes  stiff,  slightly 
swelled,  tender,  a  slight  inflammatory  blush  surrounds  the  apertures  through  which 
the  missile  has  passed,  and  a  slight  bloody  serous  exudation  escapes  from  them. 
Suppuration  commences  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  and  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night the  sloughs  are  thrown  off.  Granulation  now  pi-ogresses,  more  or  less  quickly 
according  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  patient's  constitution.  The  opening  of 
exit  is  usually  the  first  closed.  When  the  wound  is  complicated  with  unfavourable 
circumstances,  whether  inducing  in  the  patient  a  condition  of  asthenia,  or  leading  to 
excess  of  inflammatory  action,  the  progress  of  the  cure  may  be  extended  over  as 
many  months  as,  under  favourable  circumstances,  weeks  are  occupied  in  the  process. 

GUNSIIOT   WOUNDS   IN   SPECIAL   REGIONS    OF    THE    BODY. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  wounds  in  particular  situations  of  the  body,  or 
in  particular  organs,  are  in  many  respects  common  to  injuries  from  other  causes  than 
gunshot ;  and  in  the  following  remarks  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn  to  those  lead- 
ing points  which  specially  demand  the  consideration  of  army  surgeons,  and  which 
spring  either  from  the  nature  of  gun-projectiles  or  from  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  this  branch  of  surgical  practice  has  for  the  most  jart  to  be  pursued. 
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Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Head. 

No  injuries  met  with  in  war  requii'e  more  careful  observation,  a  more  guarded 
prognosis,  or  more  caution  in  tlieir  treatment  than  wounds  of  the  head.  The  vital 
importance  of  the  brain ;  the  intensity  of  the  concussions,  as  well  as  the  severity  of 
more  obvious  lesions,  which  are  apt  to  be  inflicted  on  it  by  gunshot  projectiles ;  the 
varied  symptoms  which  accompany  the  complex  injuries  to  which  this  organ  may  be 
subjected  ;  the  difficulty  which  so  constantly  exists  in  tracing  out  the  precise  causes  of 
these  symptoms  ;  the  many  secondary  conditions  which  may  become  developed ;  the 
suddenness  of  the  changes  which  not  unfrequently  occur  in  the  condition  of  patients 
- — all  these  are  circumstances  calculated  to  keep  a  prudent  surgeon  who  has  charge  of 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  head  continually  on  the  alert  while  they  remain  under  his 
care.  Injuries  of  this  class,  the  most  slight  in  appearance  at  their  onset,  may  prove 
to  be  most  grave  as  they  proceed,  from  intracranial  haemorrhage,  meningitis,  or 
cerebritis,  and  their  consequences,  or  from  plugging  of  sinuses  by  coagula,  leading 
to  coma,  paralysis,  or  pyaemia ;  and  the  converse  sometimes  holds  good  with  injuries 
presenting  at  first  the  most  threatening  aspects.  The  gravity  of  particular  cases  may 
be  modified  by  several  circumstances  : — by  the  part  of  the  head  struck,  whether  it  be 
ixpon  some  of  the  thicker  and  stronger  portions  of  the  skull ;  upon  parts  where  the 
diploetic  structure  is  plentiful,  or  on  parts  thin  and  easily  splintered;  over  the 
situation  of  the  sinuses  ;  parts  closely  adjoining  the  cerebrum ;  the  degree  of  foi'ce 
possessed  by  the  projectile ;  its  shape  ;  the  angle  at  which  it  has  struck ;  the  age  and 
condition  of  the  patient ;  and  some  other  matters  already  referred  to  in  the  general 
remarks  on  gunshot  injuries.  Mr.  Guthrie  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  injuries  of  the 
head,  of  apparently  equal  extent,  are  more  dangerous  on  the  forehead  than  on  the 
side  or  middle  portion,  and  more  dangerous  in  these  last-named  situations  than  on 
the  back  part.  When  the  injuries  are  caused  by  rifle-bullets  or  other  missiles  ai'med 
.  with  a  high  rate  of  velocity,  however,  these  considerations  respecting  position  can 
rarely  be  of  any  avail,  for  the  force  of  such  projectiles  is  so  great  that  the  injury  is 
scarcely  ever  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  part  directly  struck. 
When  caused  by  bullets  whose  velocity  has  been  in  a  great  degree  spent,  or  by 
small  fragments  of  shell,  the  injuries  may  be  sufficiently  localised  for  the  accident 
of  situation  to  become  a  point  of  consideration  in  estimating  the  probable  issue  of 
any  particular  case. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head  as  they  occur 
in  military  hospitals  to  an  observer  who  has  been  accustomed  to  seeing  wounds  of 
the  head  as  they  are  met  with  in  civil  practice,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  small 
amount  of  evident  injury  compared  with  the  amount  of  real  injury.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wounds  of  the  upper  and  side  parts  of  the  head  which  are  brought  to 
civil  hospitals  present  extensive  bruisings  and  lacerations,  the  scalp  perhaps  hanging 
down  in  flaps,  the  bone  bared,  much  haemorrhage,  and  such  complications  as  mutila- 
tion of  the  face  and  features,  but  after  all  are  attended  with  comparatively  little  mis- 
chief of  a  permanent  nature  to  the  encephalon.  The  horribly  complicated  fractui-es 
and  mutilations  produced  by  collisions  of  massive  projectiles  with  the  head  are 
followed  by  speedy,  if  not  by  instant,  death  of  the  patients  on  the  ground  where  they 
have  received  their  injuries.  They  do  not  come  under  hospital  treatment.  The 
majority  of  head  woiuids  that  are  brought  to  military  hospitals  from  fields  of  action 
are  caused  by  rifle-bullets,  and  exhibit  no  such  extensive  disfigurements  as  those 
usually  seen  in  the  civil  hospitals ;  while  not  improbably  the  condition  of  a  patient 
with  a  wound  of  this  kind  is  as  grave  as  if  his  head  had  been  beaten  by  repeated 
blows  with  a  hammer  or  crushed  by  a  carriage-wheel.  The  experience  of  the  civil 
surgeon  leads  him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  fatal  issue  only  when  the  usual  evidences 
of  deep  and  extensive  mischief  are  obvious  to  sight ;  the  experience  of  the  military 
surgeon,  who  does  not  forget  what  extensive  damage,  concealed  from  view,  may 
attend  the  stroke  of  a  rifle-shot,  leads  him  always  to  hesitate  in  forming  a  favourable 
prognosis,  however  limited  a  gunshot  injury  may  appear  to  be  on  first  observation. 

As  regards  the  effects,  too,  on  the  sti'uctures  directly  implicated  in  the  injuries, 
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the  difference  in  those  produced  by  the  ordinary  causes  of  such  injuries  in  civil  life 
and  those  produced  by  military  projectiles,  is  very  marked.  In  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  wounds  of  the  head  which  are  presented  in  civil  practice,  they  are  not 
only  not  complicated  with  deep  lesions  of  a  serious  nature,  but  the  violence  which 
has  caused  the  injury  is  not  in  excess  of  the  i-esfcoi^ative  powers  of  the  structures 
injured  ;  the  inflammation  which  follows  is  of  a  reparative  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  which  occur  in  military  practice,  the 
violence  which  has  caused  the  injury  is  in  excess  of  the  restorative  powers  of  the 
structures  directly  injured;  the  inflammation  which  follows  is  of  an  unhealincr 
character,  local  sloughing  occurs,  and,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the  violent  con- 
cussion, perhaps  contusion,  done  to  the  deeper  structures,  the  way  is  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  diff"used  meningitis,  cerebritis,  the  formation  of  deeply-seated  abscesses, 
and  other  remote  consequences  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Of  indirect  injuries,  fractures  of  the  base  or  of  other  parts  of  the  cranium  by 
counterstroke,  such  as  are  caused  by  falls  from  considerable  heights,  and  which  are 
of  so  fatal  a  nature  in  civil-hospital  piuctice,  comparatively  few  examples  are  met 
with  in  military  field  practice.  This  is  only  what  might  be  expected  from  consider- 
ing the  manner  in  which  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head  are  usually  produced  in  battle. 

The  complications  of  gunshot  fractures  are  very  numerous,  and  often  several  of 
them  are  present  together.  As  primary  complications  may  be  mentioned— haemor- 
rhage, external  and  intracranial ;  cerebral  concussion,  contusion,  and  compression, 

Fig.  52. 


A,  calTarium,  showing  the  opening  of  entrance  of 
a  round  pistol  ball.  (From  a  preparation  in  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley.) 


calvarium,  showing  the  opening  of  exit  of  a 
round  pistol-ball.  (From  the  same  preparation 
as  is  depicted  in  the  adjoining  sketch  a.) 


together  with  the  effects  resulting  from  these  conditions,  as  paralysis ;  the  laceration 
of  cerebral  membi-anes ;  protrusion  of  portions  of  cerebral  substance ;  presence  of 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  hair^  bits  of  caps  or  other  coverings  of  the  head,  bullets,  frag- 
ments of  bone,  which  may  be  lodged  at  or  near  the  seat  of  fracture,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  brain-substance.  As  secondary  complications  may  be  enumerated  erysipelas ; 
meningitis ;  cerebritis  ;  cerebral  irritation ;  effusion  of  serum ;  necrosis  and  exfolia- 
tions of  bone  ;  purulent  collections  ;  and  pysemia. 

The  appearances  presented  externally  by  the  openings  of  entrance  and  exit  in  the 
cranium  after  a  perforating  wound  of  the  head,  in  the  one  case  by  a  round  ball,  and 
in  the  other  by  a  conoidal  rifle-ball,  are  shown  in  the  above  drawings. 

Fig.  52  is  copied  from  the  calvaiium  of  an  ofiicer  who  was  killed  by  a  large  duel- 
ling pistol-ball.  The  regular  defined  opening  of  entrance  in  a,  corresponding  with 
the  projectile  itself  in  form  and  size,  is  well  marked,  as  is  also  the  larger  and  bevelled 
aspect  of  the  wound  of  exit  in  b.     The  absence  of  fissures  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  next  figure,  53,  is  copied  from  the  calvarium  of  a  soldier  who  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a  rifle  shot  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  in  1855.  The 
patient  survived  the  injury  eight  hours.  As  in  the  former  instance,  the  edges  of  the 
opening  of  entrance  are  sharp  and  defined,  while  that  of  exit  is  larger  and  more 
irregular.  The  bullet  in  this  case  struck  the  head  obliquely,  and  hence  the  elongated 
form  of  the  opening,  closely  approximating  to  the  outline  of  the  conoidal  projectile 
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in  one  of  its  longer  diameters.  The  chief  part  of  the  bone  carried  from  the  entrance 
wound  into  the  cranium  was  again  carried  out  of  the  cranium  through  the  exit 
wound  with  the  bullet,  for  only  a  few  small  spiculse  were  found  inside  the  cranium 
after  death.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  size  and  shape  of  the  aperture  of 
exit.  The  fissure  joining  the  two  apertures,  and  the  fissures  radiating  from  the 
apertures  themselves,  indicate  the  great  commotion  to  which  the  whole  of  the 
wounded  side  of  the  calvarium  has  been  subjected.  The  greater  amount  of '  starring  ' 
at  the  wound  of  exit  may  be  in  part  due  to  diminished  momentum  in  the  projectile. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  of  practical  interest  that,  when  a  bullet  penetrates  the 
cranium,  the  condition  of  the  opening  in  the  inner  table  usually  differs  from  that  in 
the  external  table  in  being  lai-ger,  more  jagged  and  irregular  in  outline,  and  in  having 
cracks  extending  from  its  margins.  Sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  inner  table  are 
completely  detached  near  the  wound  of  entrance.  The  extent  to  which  the  greater 
damage  done  to  the  inner  table  may  exist  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and 
cannot  be  diagnosed  from  the  condition  oi'  appearances  of  the  outer  table.  In  like 
manner,  in  cases  where  a  projectile  has  only  inflicted  a  partial  fracture  of  the  outer 
table,  there  will  sometimes  be  foxmd  a  relatively  extensive  fissiiring,  depression,  or 
even  complete  separation  of  laminae  of  the  internal  table ;  and  in  occasional  cases, 
even  where  no  apparent  injury  of  the  external  table  has  happened,  or  at  most  only 
contusion,  similar  conditions  of  fracture  of  the  inner  table  have  been  met  with. 
These  differences  used  to  be  explained  by  the  inner  or  vitreous  table  being  more 
brittle  than  the  outer.     Mr.  Teevan,  however,  showed  that  the  real  cause  of  a  greater 

Fig.  53, 


A,  calvarium,  showing  the  apertures  of  entrance 
and  exit  made  by  a  rifle-ballv  (Fi-om  a  prepara- 
tion in  the  Army  Medical  Department  Museum 
at  Netley.) 


the  =!inie  calvaiuim.  The  wound  of  exit  ind 
the  long  fisbuieb  extending  from  it  are  shown m 
this  view. 


amount  of  injury  being  done  to  the  inner  table  in  such  cases  Avas  not  its  brittleness, 
bvit  was  merely  the  direction  in  which  the  force  had  been  applied.  The  fact  of  the 
missile  striking  the  craniu  from  without  caused  temporary  compression  of  the 
particles  of  the  outer  table,  distension  of  those  of  the  inner  table,  and  necessarily 
the  bone  gave  way,  and  became  more  extensively  fissured  at  the  surface  subjected 
to  the  force  of  extension,  just  as  a  stick  breaks  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  to 
which  the  pressure  is  applied  when  it  is  bent  across  the  knee,  or  as  cracks  may  be 
seen  in  the  under  surface  of  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  from  pressure  upon  it  when  none 
have  occiuTcd  on  the  upper  surface.  Mr.  Teevan  proved  that,  if  the  violence  were 
applied  from  the  opposite  direction,  the  appearances  described  would  be  reversed. 
On  striking  the  inside  of  a  skull  by  a  hammer  with  a  moderate  amount  of  force, 
fi-acture  of  the  external  table  could  be  produced  without  any  fracture  or  fissuring  of 
the  inner ;  and  so,  in  the  case  of  a  bullet  traversing  the  skull,  more  separation  and 
fissuring  of  the  outer  table  would  occur  than  would  be  found  in  the  inner  table, 
at  the  wound  of  exit.' 

Classification. — Gunshot  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  divided  in  the  official 
form  of  classification  for  army  returns  into  (1)  contusions  and  wounds  of  the  scalp 

^  See  '  Experimental  Inquiries  into  certain  Wounds  of  the  Skull,'  &c.,  by  W.  F. 
Teevan,  F.R.O.S.,  of  the  West  London  Hospital,  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Metlico-Chiruryical 
lieview,  for  July  1864  and  July  1865. 
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witliout  fracture  of  bone;  (2)  similar  injuries  with  fracture  of  tlie  outer,  inner,  or 
both  tables,  without  depression;  (3)  injuries  with  fracture  and  depression;  (4) 
wounds  with  fracture  and  depression  in  which  the  projectile  has  penetrated  the 
cranium  ;  and  (5)  those  in  which  the  cranium  has  been  perforated  by  the  projectile. 
In  the  4th  variety  one  opening,  in  the  5th  two  openings,  must  have  been  made  in 
the  cranium.  The  4th  order  includes  wounds  which  differ  very  greatly  in  their 
degrees  of  gravity,  for  the  projectile  may  be  arrested  at  or  near  the  opening  in  the 
cranium  without  wounding  the  dura  mater,  and  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid  escape  from 
being  opened ;  or  the  dura  mater  may  be  wounded,  and  the  arachnoidean  ca  vity 
opened — the  projectile  still  remaining  within  easy  access  for  extraction  :  or  the  pro- 
jectile may  pass  deeply  into  the  biuin  and  lie  beyond  discovery.  A  case  of  the  first 
of  these  three  kinds  is  relatively  a  favourable  one ;  of  the  second,  is  grave  in  the 
extreme  ;  of  the  third,  is  almost  inevitably  fatal. 

Injuries  of  the  head  without  fracture  of  hone.- — These  may  consist  of  simple  con- 
tusions and  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  or  they  may  be  severe  and  complicated  with 
injiny  of  the  cranium  short  of  fracture,  or,  in  addition,  of  its  contents. 

Contusions  confined  to  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  can  rarely  occur  from 
direct  projectiles,  though  they  may  be  met  with  from  those  of  the  indirect  kind. 
The  force  of  a  rifle-ball  must  be  very  nearly  expended  before  striking  the  head  to 
produce  neither  a  scalp  wound  nor  contusion  of  bone.  When  a  soldier  is  brought  to 
a  surgeon  with  a  history  that  he  has  been  struck  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  a  piece 
of  stone  from  a  parapet,  or  some  unknown  projectile,  especially  when  the  force  of 
the  injury  has  been  partly  broken  by  the  man's  shako  intervening,  if  no  symptoms 
of  concussion  or  compression  exist,  if  on  examination  only  bruising  of  the  scalp  and 
moderate  ecchymosis  can  be  distinguished,  the  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the 
injury  is  limited  to  the  obvious  contusion  of  the  integuments.  The  absence  of  the 
usual  symptoms  must  be  the  chief  source  of  belief  that  no  complication  exists,  but 
even  this  cannot  be  wholly  relied  upon  as  a  proof  that  no  further  injury  has  been 
caused  by  the  blow.  The  diagnosis  of  gunshot  injuries  of  this  order,  if  the  contusion 
be  severe— and  it  may  be  of  every  degree,  from  a  superficial  bruise  to  such  crushing 
that  gangrene  is  the  result- — must  always  contain  elements  of  uncertainty.  They 
are  often  attended  with  a  large  amount  of  effused  blood,  and  the  extravasations  may 
assume  all  the  various  characters  which  are  common  to  such  extra-cranial  eftusions, 
according  to  their  anatomical  sites.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining whether  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  parts  covered  by  the  integuments  is 
manifestly  increased. 

In  the  majoi-ity  of  instances,  the  injury  done  by  gunshot  contusions  of  the  in- 
teguments will  not  be  limited  to  these  structures,  but  will  be  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  injury  to  the  cranium.  The  consequences  will  vary  according  to  the 
degree  of  contusion  to  which  the  bone  has  been  subjected.  If  it  be  slight,  the  effects 
may  ])ass  ofi"  under  mild  treatment ;  if  severe,  inflammation  may  arise,  abscess  under 
the  scalp  may  occur,  and  necrosis  of  bone  may  follow.  The  issue  of  a  particular 
case  of  the  latter  kind  will  depend  on  the  limits  of  the  inflammatory  mischief  which 
has  been  excited ;  whether  its  effects  be  confined  to  the  structure  directly  injured,  or 
become  difiused ;  whether  it  extends  to  the  membranes  within  the  cranium ;  or 
whether  from  the  veins  of  the  diploetic  structure  becoming  implicated,  it  leads  to 
purulent  infection. 

A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  gunshot  contusion  of  the  head  will  be  further 
complicated  with  more  or  less  cerebral  mischief.  Generally  signs  of  concussion  of 
the  brain  follow  the  injury.  These  may  be  slight  and  evanescent,  or  prolonged  in- 
sensibility may  follow,  and  this  may  terminate  fatally.  In  many  cases  when  the 
concussion  has  seemed  to  be  moderate  in  degree,  and  the  stage  of  reaction  to  have 
been  passed  through  favourably,  soldiers  are  disabled  for  further  military  service. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  often  seen  among  military  invalids.  The  histories  sent 
with  the  patients  show  that  they  were  so  little  overcome  by  the  effects  of  the  injury 
at  the  time  of  its  infliction,  that  they  were  able  shortly  afterwards  to  walk  to  a  field- 
hospital,  and  themselves  to  give  an  account  of  the  injury  tliat  they  had  sustained, 
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and  yet  that  tliey  had  remained  nnder  treatment  for  long  periods,  and  eventually  had 
to  be  invalided  to  England.  They  may  appear  robust,  their  bodily  functions  may  be 
I'egular,  but  without  any  phj'sical  cause  obvious  to  surgical  inspection  they  still 
suffer  fi'om  headache,  vertigo,  occasional  fits  of  nervousness  and  palpitation,  disturb- 
ance of  some  of  the  mental  faculties,  susceptibility  to  cerebral  derangement  from 
slight  sources  of  excitement,  and  capricious  irritability  of  temjier  :  and  these 
symptoms  may  last  for  years,  if  not  for  the  whole  period  of  life.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  many  of  these  instances  some  local  intracranial  lesion  attended  the  oi-iginal 
injury ;  in  others  the  conditions  resulting  from  circumscribed  meningeal  inflamma- 
tion may  explain  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms. 

Lastly,  these  contused  injuries  without  breach  of  continuity  in  the  coverings  a,nd 
without  fracture  of  bone,  are  occasionally  accompanied  by  obvious  mischief  to 
the  encephalon  of  the  gravest  kind.  General  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  may  be  found  after  death.  Parts  of  the  brain  may  present  indi- 
cations of  contusion,  its  substance  may  be  marked  by  numerous  points  of  extrava 
sated  blood,  or  blood-vessels  may  have  been  ruptured  on  its  surface.  These  con- 
ditions sufiiciently  express  the  violent  agitation  to  which  the  contents  of  the  cranium 
have  been  subjected  by  the  impact  of  the  projectile. 

Open  wounds  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium  without  fracture  are  usually  in- 
flicted by  projectiles  which  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  head  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  so  that  not  only  is  bone  not  broken,  but  little  direct  injuiy  to  the  brain  or 
its  membranes  is  inflicted,  and  the  surgeon's  attention  need  only  be  directed  to  the 
same  considerations  as  must  occur  in  any  open  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp  from 
other  causes  than  gunshot.  The  vast  experience  gained  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States  has  shown  that  the  proportion  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  scalp,  uncom- 
plicated by  direct  injuiy  to  the  skull  or  its  contents,  is  much  greater  in  warfare 
than  was  previously  supposed.  No  less  than  7,739  such  cases  are  tabulated  in  the 
History  of  the  War,  and  the  records  show  that  among  all  the  injuries  of  the  head  that 
came  under  hospital  treatment  in  the  United  States,  the  wounds  of  the  soft  parts 
considerably  outnumbei-ed  the  fractures.  When  the  pericranium  as  well  as  the  scalp 
is  removed  by  a  musket-ball,  superficial  as  the  injury  may  still  seem,  there  must 
always  be,  not  only  a  certain  degree  of  injury  to  the  bone  from  which  it  is  torn,  but 
also  laceration  of  the  vessels  which  inosculate  with  the  nutritive  capillaries  of  the  diploe, 
and,  through  them,  some  damage  to  the  vessels  of  the  meninges  with  which  they  are 
connected.  The  injury  to  this  vascular  system  almost  invariably  leads  to  necrosis 
of  the  portion  of  the  skull  from  which  the  coverings  are  carried  away ;  and  some- 
times, even  when  the  perici^anium  is  not  torn  off",  but  there  is  much  contusion  of  the 
bone,  sufficient  injury  is  inflicted  to  lead  to  a  like  result.  The  death  of  bone  is 
generally  limited  to  a  thin  layer  of  the  outer  table,  which  in  due  time  exfoliates,  and 
cicatrisation  follows  ;  but  it  may  reach  both  tables  and  various  secondary  lesions  may 
be  the  consequence.  In  the  Army  Museum  at  Netley  is  a  large  circular  sequestrum, 
nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  external  table  fi-om 
the  two  parietal  bones,  with  here  and  there  portions  of  diploetic  structure,  and  in 
one  small  spot  comprehending  both  tables.  This  followed  contusion  of  the  skull  at 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  by  a  fragment  of  shell,  without  open  wound  or  fractiire. 
Six  months  after  the  date  of  the  injury,  in  England,  he  accidentally  received  a  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  handle  of  a  box,  when  a  swelling  which  had  formed  over  the 
site  of  the  original  injury  was  ruptured  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  evacuated. 
Various  cerebral  symptoms  occurred  while  the  necrosed  bone  was  in  process  of  ex- 
foliation, but  the  man  eventually  recovered.  The  Museum  contains  other  sequestra 
caused  by  similar  injuries,  in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is  included. 
Even  when  the  exfoliation  is  superficial,  and  the  wound  in  the  scalp  has  healed  in 
due  course,  liability  to  headache,  tendency  to  giddiness,  inability  to  wear  a  shako, 
or  to  bear  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun,  are  frequent  consequences  which  unfit  the 
patient  for  performing  military  duty. 

Injury  may  happen  in  these  cases  to  the  vessels  ramifying  between  the 
inner  suiface  of   the  cranium  and  the  dura  mater.       There  may  be  rupture  of  a 
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-sinus  leading  to  compression.  The  case  of  a  young  soldier  in  whom  the  longitudinnl 
sinus  was  thus  ruptured  occurred  to  the  writer.  In  this  instance  a  rifle-bullet  had 
divided  the  scalp  and  pericranium  about  four  inches  in  length  obliquely  across  the 
skull,  just  anterior  to  the  angle  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  the  posterior  end  of  the 
sagittal  suture  being  exposed  midway  in  the  line  of  the  wound.  The  patient 
vomited  at  the  instant  of  the  blow,  and  symptoms  of  compression,  mixed  with  some 
of  concussion,  soon  followed.  He  died  eleven  hours  after  the  injury.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination,  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  was  found  to  be  ruptured,  and 
about  four  ounces  of  coagulated  blood  were  lying  on  the  brain.  Two  darkly-con- 
gested spots  were  observed  in  the  cerebrum,  one  on  each  hemisphere,  corresponding 
with  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  ball  had  passed,  and  these,  when  cut  into, 
pi-esented  the  usual  characters  of  ecchymoses.  There  was  no  fracture  of  bone.  The 
case  may  be  found  detailed  at  some  length  in  the  'Lancet,'  vol.  i.  1855.  Gunshot 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts  maybe  directly  complicated  with  injury  to  the  cranium  or  its 
contents,  though  no  fracture  has  occurred,  and  serious  consequences  may  follow  like 
those  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  similarly  complicated  gunshot  contusions. 
But,  irrespective  of  the  hazards  belonging  to  direct  injury  of  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  the  encephalon,  gunshot  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  attended  with  various  other 
sources  of  danger  to  life.  Among  the  cases  of  this  kind  recorded  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States'  War,  122  were  followed  by  fatal  results  in  which  death  is  attributed  to 
the  effects  of  the  wound ;  some  form  of  encephalitis  being  the  proximate  cause  in  98 
cases,  and  such  complications  as  erysipelas,  gangrene  and  pyaemia  in  24  cases.  The 
occurrence  of  these  and  other  complications  to  which  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp 
are  liable  will  be  found  treated  elsewhere.     (See  Injuries  of  the  Head.) 

hijiiries  C07nplicated  loiili  fracture  of  the  cranium,  hut  ivithout  depression. — These 
are  very  rare  accidents,  if  the  term   '  without  depression  '  be  taken  absolutely,  for 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


Portion  of  a  parietal  bone  showing  (a)  depression  after 
exfoliation  of  a  small  portion  of  the  external  table. 
The  appearance  at  a  is  partly  due  to  some  adherent 
fibrous  tissue  which  has  been  dried  in  situ  in  the 
preparation. 


Interior  view  of  the  same  segment  of  bono,  showing  at 
b  a  healed  fracture  of  a  portion  of  internal  table. 


obviously  when  a  missile  has  force  to  fracture  a  bone  completely,  it  must  in  almost 
every  instance  at  the  same  time  depress  it.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  kinds  of 
fracture,  like  fissured  fractnre,  that  depression  can  be  entirely  absent.  With  these,  as 
with  other  classes  of  cranial  fracture,  there  may,  or  may  not  be,  an  open  wound  of 
the  soft  coverings.  When  these  accidents  occur  without  an  open  lesion  of  the 
integument,  and  the  fractures  are  of  moderate  extent,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
almost  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  great  amount  of  subtegumentary  ecchymosis, 
the  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible,  and  must  i-emain  uncertain  unless  local  changes  in 
a  later  period  of  the  case  enable  it  to  be  established,  or  death  affords  the  opportunity 
of  demonstration.  Figs.  54  and  55  represent  an  interesting  example  of  this  class 
of  injury;    they   are   drawn  from  a  specimen  (No.   2884)   in   the  Army   Medical 
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Department  Museum  at  Netley.  The  preparation,  wliicli  consists  of  a  portion  of 
the  left  parietal  bone,  was  taken  from  a  soldier  of  the  80th  Regiment  who  received 
a  severe  contusion  of  the  head  from  a  glancing  cannon-shot  at  the  battle  of  Feroze- 
shah,  in  1845.  When  first  surgically  examined  after  the  wound,  there  was  great 
tumefaction  from  ecchymosis,  but  there  was  no  breach  in  the  scalp,  nor  any  marked 
disturbance  of  cerebral  function.  No  fracture  was  detected.  Suppuration  and 
exfoliation  of  the  outer  table  to  a  limited  extent  followed,  after  which  the 
patient  recovered,  and  returned  to  his  duties  as  a  soldier.  He  was  still  serving  in 
the  ranks  when,  in  June  1851,  five  years  and  a  half  after  his  wound,  the  man  died 
of  dysentery  at  Dinapore.  It  was  then  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  fracture  of 
the  internal  table.  Its  seat  corresponded  with  the  indentation  which  had  been  left 
after  the  exfoliation  fi'om  the  external  table.  The  fragment  measured  one  inch 
across  in  one  direction  and  nearly  an  inch  in  the  opposite  line,  and  had  only  main- 
tained its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  inner  table  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sound 
bone.  Its  edges  had  become  smoothed  ofi",  and  were  reunited  to  the  old  bone.  On 
passing  the  finger  over  the  inner  table  in  this  specimen  only  the  slightest  depression 
at  one  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  broken  portion  can  be  perceived,  certainly 
none  suflicient  to  exert  any  pressure  on  the  brain  ;  but  Mr.  Taylor,  then  surgeon  of 
the  80th  Regiment,  who  made  the  post-mortem  inspection,  has  recorded  that  '  there 
was  a  slight  depression  in  the  cerebral  substance  and  membranes  of  the  brain  oppo- 
site to  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  part  of  the  brain  presented  a  dark  and  vascular 
appearance,  but  there  was  no  thickening  of  the  membranes  nor  any  traces  of  efiiised 
lymph.'  Could  the  appearance  in  the  brain  have  resulted  from  the  effects  of  an 
impression  made  on  it  at  the  time  while  its  substance  was  swollen,  in  consequence  of 
contusion  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  near  the  seat  of  cranial  injury,  or  had  the 
broken  segment  of  the  inner  table  been  originally  more  depressed,  but  the  depression 
lessened  as  close  union  with  the  adjoining  bone  had  become  consolidated  1 

If  the  cranial  fracture,  under  similar  circumstances  of  the  integuments  being 
unopened,  be  extensive  and  comminuted,  and  involve  both  tables,  the  nature  of  the 
injury  is  obvious  enough  on  first  examination,  but  in  such  cases  death  is  usually 
instantaneous.  The  case  of  an  officer  who  was  thus  killed  by  a  round  shot  is 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Macleod's  '  Notes  of  the  Crimean  War.'  The  scalp  was  not  cut, 
almost  uninjured,  but  the  skull  was  extensively  comminuted. 

The  chief  varieties  of  gunshot  fractures  without  depression  consist,  firstly,  of 
simple  furrowing  of  the  outer  table  without  injury  to  the  inner  ;  secondly,  of  split- 
ting of  the  internal  table  without  fracture  of  the  outer  table  ;  thirdly,  of  fissure 
extending  through  both  tables  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  length,  or  of  several 
fissures  in  distinct  lines ;  fourthly,  of  excavation  and  removal  of  a  portion  of  both 
tables  without  depression  of  the  edges  of  the  opening ;  and,  fifthly,  of  comminution  of 
both  tables  at  the  place  the  missile  has  struck  in  such  small  portions  that  they  lie 
loosely  on  the  dura  mater  without  pressure  or  much  altei'ation  in  the  general  outline 
of  the  cranial  curve.  The  only  ground  in  the  first  three  of  these  varieties  for  pre- 
suming that  no  depression  upon  the  cerebrum  has  taken  place  must  be  the  absence 
of  the  usual  symptoms  of  compression ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  simple  observation 
of  the  injury  to  the  outer  table,  whether  by  sight  or  touch,  will  by  no  means  lead  to 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  injury,  or  change  of  position,  effected  in  the 
inner  table.  All  that  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  is  that  the  brain  is  not  pressed 
upon  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interrupt  its  functions. 

When  simple  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  has  been 
caused  by  the  passage  of  a  bullet  or  other  missile,  the  wound  will  occasionally,  but 
very  rarely,  heal  without  any  untoward  symptom.  When  such  a  wound  terminates 
so  favourably,  a  layer  of  the  exposed  surface  of  bone  usually  exfoliates  and  the  granu- 
lating surface  gradually  becomes  cicatrised.  But  such  injuries  may  be,  and,  indeed, 
are  frequently  followed  by  inflammation  which  extends  through  the  diploetic 
structure,  and  then  not  improbably  abscess  will  take  place  between  the  internal 
table  and  dura  mater ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  consequence  of  vascular  supply 
through  the  diploe  being  stopped,  and  partly  also  from  the  effects  of  the  original 
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contusion,  necrosis  of  the  inner  table  is  likely  to  occur.     By  this  means  a  way  of 
escape  for  the  inatter  beneath  the  bone  is  afforded.     In  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the 
United  States'  War,'  Dr.  Otis  expresses  a  doubt  whether  any  form  of  fracture  of  the 
outer  table  ever  occurs  in  adults  from  gunshot  without  injury  to  the  inner  table. 
He  refers  to  138  instances  of  alleged  fracture  of  the   external  table  alone  reported 
by  surgeons  during  the  war,  but  after  careful  examination,  is  disinclined  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  diagnosis  in  any  of  them,  excepting  where  the  missile  had  happened 
to  strike  the  outer  wall  of  a  frontal  sinus,  or  impinge  upon  the  mastoid  process.     In 
these  two  situations  the  separation  between  the  two  tables  will  of  course  render  such 
an  occurrence  easy.     The  difficulty  is  to  establish  a  sure   diagnosis  in  the  cases  of 
superficial  fracture  of  the  flat  bones  which  are  followed   by  recovery,     Amono-  the 
collection  of  gunshot  fractures  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at 
ISTetley  is  a  calvarium  showiug  a  furrowed  deficiency  of  the  outer  table  of  the  right 
parietal  bone,  just  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  bullet  which  had  ploughed  alono-  the 
part,  with  the  vitreous  table  intact.     The  depression  or  furrow  is  2^  inches  in  1  en o'th. 
Along  its  deepest  part  the  whole  of  the   diploetic  structure,  as   well  as  the  outer 
table,  have  gone ;  only  the  internal  table  is    left.     The  bone  is  here  so  thin  that 
when  the  calvarium  is  held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  the  grooved  part  is  quite 
translucent.     All  the  rest  of  the  calvarium  is  quite  normal.     The  edges  of  the  furi-ow 
are  irregularly  elevated  and  nodulated  by  growth  of  new  bone,  while  the  whole  of 
its  surface  and  that  of  its  borders  are  close  in  texture,  eburnated  in  spots,  and  every- 
where quite  smooth,  all  showing  that  exfoliation  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  heal- 
ing process  had  been  completed  long  before  the  specimen  was  removed  for  preserva- 
tion.    Notwithstanding  all  the  activity  in  the  outer  table  and  diploe  thus  indicated, 
the  innei"  table  exhibits  no  signs  of  having  been  inflamed,  and,  indeed,  is  in  no 
respect  different  from  the  rest  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  calvarium.     The  grooves 
for  branches  of  the  meningeal  artery  cross  the  part,  but  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  and  those  of  the  opposite  side.     Unfortunately,  as  in  so  many  others  of  the 
older  preparations  in  this  Museum,  the  history  of  the  injury  has  not  been  preserved. 
Fissured  fracture  of  the  inner  table,  without  external  evidence  of  the  fracture  is 
rarely  witnessed,  but  various  instances  of  it  have  been  noted.     Such  a  case  occurred 
in  the  55th  Eegiment  in  the  Crimea,     The  soldier  had  a  wound  of  the  scalp  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  right  parietal  bone.     A  bullet  in  passing  had   denuded  the 
bone  and  marked  a  black  line  upon  it ,  but  there  was  no  depression,  nor  appearance 
of  fracture.     The  man  walked  to  camp  from  the  trenches  without  assistance,  and 
there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms  on  his  arrival  at  hospital.     Five  days  afterwards 
there  was  general  oedema  of  the  scalp  and  right  side  of  face,  the  wound  became 
unhealthy,  and  slight  paralysis  of  the  left  side  was  noticed.     The  next  da,y  hemi- 
plegia was  more  marked,  convulsion  and  coma  followed,  and  he  died  on  the  thir- 
tesnth  day  after  the  injury.     At  the  post-mortem  inspection,  the   durg,  mater  was 
not  found  to  be  wounded,  but  the  membranes  were  inflamed,  and  a  clot  pf  blood 
distinctly  circumscribed,  existed  in  the  brain,  extending  in  depth  to  the  roof  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  the  cerebral  substance  around  being  softened.     The  internal  surface 
of  the  bone  appeared  quite  sound  on  first  examination,  but  after  the  calvarium  had 
been  macerated  the  fissure,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  the  internal  table  was 
discovered.     It  coincided  in  direction  with  the  track  of  the  bullet.     The  calvarium 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Cowan,  55th  Regiment,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  at  Netley.     It  seems  probable  that  many 
such  capillary  fissures  may  occur  in  superficial  guushot  injuries  of  cranial  bones 
followed  by  recovery  withx)ut   their  existence  being  suspected.     Dr.  Demm6  has 
recorded  that  he  saw  four  cases  which  occurred  during  the  campaifrn  of  1859  in 
Italy,  in  which  injury  to  the  internal   table  was  discovered   by  examination  post- 
mortem, without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  outer  table,  and  in  one  of  these  two 
inches  square  of  the  inner  table  had  become  detached.     Ten  examples  ,of  this  in- 
teresting variety  of  cranial  fracture,  which  occurred  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  United  States,  are  preserved  in  the  Ai-my  Medical  Museum  at  Washington. 
One  of  these,  as  regards   symptoms,  resembled  the  Crimean  case  detailed  above. 
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There  were  no  signs  of  cerebral  disturbance  for  seven  days,  when  signs  of  compres- 
sion supervened,  and  death  followed.  A  fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the  left 
parietal  bone  was  then  discovered.  In  this  case  the  dura  mater  had  been  wounded 
by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  fissured  bone,  and  abscess  had  occurred  in  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere.  The  foil  ow-ing  drawings  (figs.  56,  57)  illustrate  another  casein  which  a 
fragment  of  the  inner  table  of  the  frontal  bone,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  half 
an  inch  broad,  was  completely  detached,  without  there  being  any  fracture  of  the 
outer  table. 

Altogether  twenty  cases  in  which  the  inner  table  of  the  cranium  alone  was  frac- 
tured were  recorded  during  the  United  States'  war.  In  nineteen  the  patients  died,  and 
in  these  the  nature  of  the  injury  was  verified  post-mortem.  Death  resulted  from 
suppuration  beneath  the  dura  mater  in  thirteen,  from  pyaemia  in  two,  and  from  ence- 
phalitis and  brain-softening  in  four  of  these  instances.  In  the  twentieth  case,  where  the 
patient  survived,  and  in  which  only  a  torn  wound  of  the  scalp  by  a  conoidal  bullet 
was  exhibited  at  the  onset,  the  opportunity  of  establishing  the  nature  of  the  injury 
was  curiously  afforded  by  the  injured  part  becoming  necrosed  and  eliminated.  A 
piece  of  bone,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  came  away  as  a  sequestrum  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  right  parietal  near  the  occipito-parietal  suture.     It  included  its 


Fig.  56. — Exterior  view  of  a  portion  of 
Frontal  Bone. 


Fig.  67. — Reversed  view  of  the  same 
specimen. 


a.  Outer  table  contused,  but  not  fractured.'        b.  Portion  of  inner  table  fractured  and  completely  detached.' 


entire  thickness,  and  the  vitreous  table  was  then  seen  to  be  fractured,  though  there 
was  no  lesion  of  the  external  table.  The  fragment  of  the  inner  table  was  depressed 
about  one  line.  The  dura  mater  was  not  injured.  The  sequestrum  (Spec.  4194, 
Sect.  1.)  is  preserved  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington. 

Capillary  fissured  fractures  extending  through  both  tables  of  the  skull,  without 
depression  from  the  effects  of  gunshot,  appear  to  be  rare  accidents.  Only  nineteen 
such  injui'ies  were  reported  out  of  more  than  12,000  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head 
during  the  United  States'  war,  and  the  histoiian  of  the  war,  Dr.  Otis,  expresses  his 
doubt  about  the  exactness  of  the  diagnosis  in  all  of  them.  The  passage  of  a  bullet 
may  fracture  and  very  slightly  depress  one  side  of  a  portion  of  the  outer  table  of  the 
cranium  without  perceptible  depression  elsewhere,  and  the  line  of  fracture  closely 
simulate  fissured  fracture  extending  through  both  tables ;  or  fissured  fracture  may 
be  seen  in  the  outer  table,  while  separation  or  depression  of  the  inner  table  exists 
concealed  from  view,  and  in  each  instance  a  wrong  diagnosis  be  arrived  at.  When 
fissured  fracture  exists,  the  distance  to  which  it  may  be  prolonged  is  often  unindicated 
by  any  physical  signs  or  general  symptoms.  A  striking  example  of  this  fact  was 
furnished  in  the  instance  of  an  ill-fated  member  of  our  own  profession. 

Dr. ,  of  the  Bengal  medical  service,  was  wounded  at  Liicknow  in  1857,  by  a  frag- 
ment of  a  shell,  just  as  he  was  going  under  a  gateway.  The  missile  struck  him  at  the  back 
of  the  head  and  inflicted  a  lacerated  wound  near  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput.  The  un- 
consciousness which  immediately  resulted  from  the  stroke  of  the  projectile  quickly  and  com- 
pletely disappeared,  and  no  marked  cerebral  symptoms  followed.     He  was  able  to  sit  up  in 

^  Specimen  No.  2313  in  the  United  States'  Army  Medical  Museum.  See  Catalogue  of 
the  Su7-(/ical  Section,  p.  8. 
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his  bed,  and  freely  talked  about  his  own  case  and  the  ditfereuces  of  opinion  among  his 
brotlier  officers  respecting  it.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  fracture  existed  ;  but  others, 
from  the  absence  of  symptoms  and  from  no  evidence  of  it  being  afforded  by  examination  with 
the  finger  or  probe,  were  of   opinion  tliat  there  was  no  fracture.     The  womid  was  inflicted 

iust  toward  the  termination  of  the  siege,  and  a  few  days  after  its  occurrence  Dr. had  to 

be  removed  with  the  garrison  to  the  Dilcousha  palace.  This  march  seemed  to  disturb  him 
considerably,  and  a  day  or  so  after  his  arrival  there  he  died.  An  extensive  fissured  fracture 
of  the  cranium  was  then  discovered. 

Such  fissures  may  occur  at  parts  remote  from  the  spot  directly  injured.  In  the 
case  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  1 1th  Hussars,  who  was  apparently  slightly  wounded  at 
Balaklava  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  by  a  piece  of  shell,  a  fissured  fractvire  was 
found  after  death  across  the  base  of  the  skull,  unconnected  with  the  primary  wound, 
and  seemingly  the  result  of  contre  coup.  Death  resulted  fi'om  the  effects  of  suppura- 
tive inflammation  at  this  indirectly  injured  part  after  he  had  left  the  Crimea. 

The  gunshot  fractures  of  both  tables,  without  obvious  depression,  or  in  which 
the  usual  signs  of  bone  depression  and  cerebral  compression  are  absent,  beyond  the 
peculiar  partial  and  fissured  fractures  j  ust  mentioned,  include  complete  fractures  of 
every  variety  as  to  form  and  extent.  No  less  than  2,911  such  fractures  are  tabulated 
in  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  United  States'  War,'  the  recorded  deaths  among  this 
number  being  1,826,  or  64'6  per  cent. ;  excluding  84  cases,  the  results  of  which  were 
undetermined.  In  61  cases  of  contusion  and  fracture  without  known  depression 
in  the  Crimean  war,  the  deaths  were  23,  or  37"70  per  cent.  If  the  contusions  of  the 
skull  be  added  to  the  fractures  without  depression  in  the  United  States'  returns,  the 
mortality  ratio  is  not  so  much  lessened  as  might  be  expected  ;  it  is  still  59'6  per 
cent.  The  relatively  large  ratio  of  mortality  among  the  fractures  without  depression 
is  explained  by  many  speedily  fatal  cases,  in  which  no  accurate  diagnoses  wei'e 
rendered,  being  included  in  the  deaths  without  known  depression. 

Wounds  complicated  loith  fracture,  and  symiJtoms  of  depression  on  the  cerebrum 
vjithout  lodgment  of  the  projectile. — These  gunshot  injuries  are  necessarily  very 
serious,  and  the  prognosis  must  always  be  unfavourable.  They  must  not  be  judged 
of  by  comparison  with  cases  of  fracture  with  depression,  often  without  an  open 
wound,  caused  by  such  injuries  as  are  usually  met  with  in  civil  practice.  The  severe 
concussion  of  the  whole  osseous  sphere  by  the  stroke  of  the  projectile,  the  intense 
injury  to  the  bony  texture  at,  and  immediately  surrounding,  the  spot  against  which 
it  has  directly  impinged,  the  destructive  contvision,  often  with  loss  of  substance,  of 
the  external  soft  parts,  so  that  the  wound  cannot  close  by  the  adhesive  process, 
which  usually  attend  gunshot  injuries,  constitute  very  important  differences  between 
them  on  the  one  side,  and  the  depressed  fractures  caused  by  instruments  impelled 
solely  by  muscular  force  on  the  other.  And,  as  hapjDens  with  the  external  parts,  so 
also  the  damage  done  to  the  bi-ain  within,  and  its  investments,  is  immensely  greater 
in  such  injuries  from  gunshot.  The  experience  of  the  Crimean  campaign  shows 
that  when  these  injuries  occurred  in  a  severe  form,  they  almost  invariably  proved 
fatal.  Of  76  recorded  cases  treated  in  hospital,  in  which  depression  of  bone 
only  existed,  without  penetration  or  peiforation  of  the  cerebrum  by  the  pi'ojectile, 
55  proved  fatal,  or  72*4  per  cent.  In  the  21  survivors,  the  amount  of  depres- 
sion is  stated  in  the  surgical  history  of  the  campaign  to  have  been  slight;  yet 
of  these,  12  had  to  be  invalided  out  of  the  service,  and  9  only  were  able  to 
tiy  and  resume  duty.  In  the  returns  of  the  United  States'  war,  360  depressed 
fractures  of  which  the  issues  were  known  are  tabulated.  The  number  of  deaths 
among  them  was  129,  which  gives  a  ratio  of  only  35 '8  per  cent.  That  the  mortality 
among  gunshot  fractures  of  the  cranium,  with  known  depression,  should  be  so  much 
less  than  among  those  without  known  depression,  just  the  reverse  of  .the  British 
hospital  experience  in  the  Crimea,  would  appear  strange,  were  it  not  for  the  explana- 
tion given  in  the  pr'eceding  paragi'aph. 

In  the  French  Surgical  History  of  the  Ciimean  War,  the  distinction  is  not  made 
between  fractures  with  and  those  without  depression.  Both  kinds  are  tabulated 
together.  In  Dr.  Chenu's  returns,  731  gunshot  fractures  of  the  cranium  are  shown, 
with  541  deaths,  or  a  mortality  ratio  of  74  per  cent. 
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With  depression  and  lodgment  of  the  projectile,  tvithout  or  tvith  penetration  oj  the 
cerebrum. — When  a  bullet  which  has  power  not  only  to  fracture  but  also  to  depress 
a  portion  of  the  cranium,  becomes  lodged,  it  will  sometimes  be  arrested  in  its  progress 
at  the  opening  it  has  made,  but  more  frequently  will  pass  on  to  a  greater  or  less 
depth  beyond  it.  If  it  be  stopped  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
entire,  though  altered  in  form  by  the  effects  of  the  opposition  it  has  met  with 
in  forcing  open  the  strong  and  arched  cranium,  and  crushing  the  bone  among  the 
fragments  of  which  it  is  caught  and  retained  ;  or  it  may  be  found  to  have  been  held 
back  by  other  causes  in  addition  to  the  resistance  it  has  met  with  in  causing  the 
injury,  and  so  be  either  partially  or  wholly  divided.  The  generally  rounded  form 
of  the  cranium  causes  it  to  be  penetrated  by  small  projectiles  only  comparatively 
rarely  in  a  line  directly  perpendicular  to  the  part  struck.  Usually  the  projectile 
and  the  cranial  surface  come  into  collision  with  each  other  obliquely,  at  angles  vary- 
ing, howevei',  greatl}'-  in  their  degrees  of  divei-gence.  Hence  it  happens,  when  a 
missile  sti^iking  the  head  slantingly  has  had  momentum  enough  to  fractui'C  and  to 
drive  in,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  part  of  the  cranium  with  which  it  is  first  carried 
into  contact,  its  line  of  flight  becomes  deflected  by  the  resistance  it  has  met  with  into 
a  still  more  acvite  angle  with  the  curve  of  the  cranium,  after  which,  proceeding  from 
a  somewhat  deeper  level,  its  onward  movement  carries  it  against  the  jagged  margin 
of  the  f^xed  poi'tion  of  bone  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  the  aperture  at  the  seat 
of  fracture.  When  this  happens,  the  bullet,  according  to  the  amount  of  progressive 
force  which  it  happens  to  have  at  the  time,  either  becomes  partly  cleft  and  is  held  in 
a  forked  form  on  the  bone  ;  or  a  lai'ge  part  of  it  is  retained  at  the  opening,  while  a 
small  poitioai  is  separated  and  carried  onward ;  or  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  In,  this  last  event,  the  u.pper  half  of  the  ball  may  escape  altogether,  or 
be  caught  between  the  scalp  and  outer  surface  of  the  cranium ;  the  inner  half,  in 
like  manner,  may  lodge  between  the  under  surface  of  the  cranium  and  dura  mater, 
or,  piercing  the  dura  mater,  may  lodge  in  the  cerebrum.  Every  campaign  furnishes 
a  series  of  examines  of  these  accidents.  Several  specimens  of  the  kind  ai-e  in  the 
Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley,  and  many  examples  are  preserved  in  the  United 
States'  Surgical  Museum  at  Washington. 

Figs.  58  and  59  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  these  accidents,  which  occurred  in  the 
writer's  practice  in  the  Crimea.  The  case  presents  several  features  of  interest.  The 
patient,  a  young  soldier,  was  brought  up  from  the  trenches  before  Sehastopol  in  a  complete 
state  of  coma.  He  had  been  struck  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  by  a  glancing  bullet. 
There  was  a  scalp-wound,  fissured  fracture  of  the  hone,  and  slight  depression,  but  no  opening 
in  the  skull.  Some  minute  particles  of  hrain-.substanoe  had  been  squeezed  through  the 
fissure.  Trephining  was  immediately  performed.  No  relief  folloAved,  and  the  patient  died 
on  the  same  day.  At  the  post-mortem  inspection,  I  found  half  the  rifle-bullet  which  had 
inflicted  the  injury  in  the  brain,  just  above  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  on  the 
same  side.  The  divided  surface  of  the  bullet  presented  as  smooth  a  surface  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  by  a  sharp  knife.  In  this  instance  there  was  no  evidence  during  life  of  a  foreign  body 
having  penetrated  the  skull ;  as  soon  as  one-half  qf  the  bi,illet  had  entered,  the  door,  as  it 
were,  through  which  it  had  forced  admittance  became  closed  ;  the  other  half  of  the  bullet 
escaped  altoo^ether.  Did  the  depressed  portion  of  bone — which  was  only  fractured  through 
both  tables  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  the  remaining  part  of  the  line  of  fracture 
being  a  mere  capillary  fissure  confined  to  the  outer  table — spring  up  and  close  the  opening 
of  entrance  by  its  own  resilience,  or  was  this  closure  aided  by  the  counter-movement  of  the 
brain  and  sudden  pressure  from  within  ?  The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  had  been  wounded 
by  the  sharp  edge  of  the  broken  inner  table,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  over  the 
brain. 

In  the  case  quoted  the  half  of  the  bullet  which  had  passed  into  the  skull  was  found. 
Anothei-  preparation  at  Netley  illustrates  a  similar  accident,  but  the  half  preserved 
is  the  one  which  had  passed  outside  the  skull.  It  is  from  a  Russian  soldier  killed  at 
Inkerman.  The  cranium  was  picked  up  on  the  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  half  of  the  bullet  which  had  fractured  and  left  an  opening  in  the  skull  was  still 
lying  under  the  dried  scalp,  between  it  and  the  bone,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  above  the  site  of  the  wound.  Fragments  of  lead  are  imbedded  in  the  diploe  of 
the  bone  which  forms  the  upper  margin  of  the  bullet-hole  in  the  craniUim,  and  this 
margin  has  been    lifted    somewhat  upwards   and    outwards.       E^itensive   fissures 
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diverge  from  the  pai't.     The  soft  parts  within  had  decayed  away  before  the  skull  was 
found. 

The  usual  result,  however,  when  a  depressed  fracture  is  caused  by  a  rifle-bullet 
at  ordinary  speed,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  projectile,  more  or  less  distorted  in  shape, 
together  with  splinters  of  bone. 

Fig.  58. — External  view  of  a  segment  of 
a  Parietal  Bone  with   a  depressed  frac- 


ture. 


are  cai'ried  through  the  mem- 
branes into  the  cerebral  mass. 
Sometimes  the  bullet,  if  not 
making  its  exit  by  a  second  open- 
ing in  the  cranium,  will  lodge  at 
a  point  opposite  to  that  of  its 
place  of  entrance,  but  the  course 
a  projectile  may  follow  within 
the  cranium  under  such  circum- 
stances is  wholly  uncertain.  The 
instance  of  a  bullet  passing  into 
the  cranium,  through  the  cere- 
brum, and  escaping  by  a  counter- 
opening,  can  only  occur  when  the 
projectile  has  struck  at  full  speed 
and  with  immense  force.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  any 
wound  of  the  cranium  in  which  a 
projectile  has  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
however  near  it  may  be  to  the 
surface,  and  still  more  if  it  has 
penetrated  deeply,  possesses 
characters  of  the  utmost  fatality. 
Of  eighty-six  cases  in  which 
either  penetration  or  perforation 
of  the  cranium  occurred  in  the 
Crimea,  all  eventually  died  while 
under  treatment.  Still,  some 
escape.  Among  the  very  lai'ge 
number  of  similar  wounds  in- 
flicted in  the  United  States'  civil 
war,  there  were  a  certain  number 
which  did  not  terminate  fatally, 
fourteen  men  having  survived 
even  after  complete  perforation 
of  the  head  by  bullets. 

Instances  occasionally  occur 
where  bullets  remain  lodged  in 
the  cerebrum,  without  producing 
fatal  results,  or  even  giving  lise 
to  serious  symptoms  of  danger 
for  a  long  time.  The  case  of  a 
soldier  wounded  in  Canada  by  a 
ball  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
side  of  the  head  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  wound  healed,  and 
the  man  returned  to  duty  ;  a  year  afterwards  he  got  drunk,  and  died  suddenly.  The 
ball  was  found  in  a  sac,  lying  in  the  corpus  callosum.  In  the  Museum  at  Netley 
there  is  part  of  a  cranium  through  which  a  musket-ball  passed  at  Waterloo.  The 
history  states  that  the  soldier  became  convalescent.  '  He  was  attacked  with  apo- 
plexy fifteen  weeks  after  the  wound,  and  died.     The  ball  was  found  loose  in  the 


a,  portion  of  bine  removed  by  trephine  ;  h,  Imlf  of 
the  rifle-ball  found  in  the  cerebrum.  The  line  of 
fracture  near  the  suture  is  too  strongly  marked  in 
the  drawing.' 


Fig.  59. — Interior  view  of  the  same  preparation. 


a,  portion  of  bone  remoTed  by  trephine  ;  b,  half  of 
the  rifle-ball  found  in  the  cerebrum  ;  c,  splintering 
of  internal  table  e.xtending  to  the  situation  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus.' 


Vol.  I. 


1  Specimen  No.  2883  in  the  Armv  Medical  Museum  at  Netley. 
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lateral  ventricle,  having  shifted  from  its  original  position.'  What  the  latter  position 
was,  ia  not  recorded.  An  artillery  soldier  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea  by  a  rifle- 
ball,  which  entered  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  left  superciliary  ridge.  The  wound 
progressed  without  a  bad  symptom,  until  a  month  afterwards,  when  coma  came  on, 
and  death  shortly  followed.  The  ball  was  found  in  a  sac,  in  which  some  pus  was 
contained,  at  the  base  of  the  left  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 

In  the  year  1S61  I  attended  an  officer  whose  history  left  little  doubt  that  he  was  then 
suffering  from  the  eifects  of  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  brain.  He  had  received  his  wound  before 
Delhi,  in  September  1857.  The  medical  officers  who  saw  him  immediately  after  the  injury 
reported  that  a  ballet  had  made  an  openiug  through  the  posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
left  parietal  bone,  that  the  dura  mater  was  penetrated,  that  brain-substance  had  been  forced 
out  at  the  opening  in  the  cranium,  and  that  the  missile  had  passed  out  of  sight  and  was  pro- 
bably lodged  deeply.  The  nature  of  the  opening,  which  was  covered  over  by  fibrous  invest- 
ment and  the  scalp  at  the  time  I  examined  it,  indicated  the  direct  passage  of  the  projectile ; 
for  it  was  regular,  nearly  circular  in  shape,  and  the  edges  of  the  bone  around  could  be  felt  to 
be  even  and  straight — not  shelving,  as  happens  in  a  fracture  from  a  bullet  striking  obliquely. 
The  opening  was  depressed  when  the  brain  was  in  ordinary  action  ;  but,  under  excitement, 
or  on  stooping,  the  depression  became  filled  up  by  the  brain  from  below.  The  symptoms  at 
this  time,  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  wound  had  been  received,  were :  imperfect  memory ; 
imperfect  power  of  vision,  not  to  an  extent  to  incapacitate  him  for  ordinary  work,  but  chiefly 
noticed  on  continued  visual  exertion,  such  as  trying  to  read  much  ;  occasional  headache 
and  dizziness ;  neuralgic  pain  about  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck :  partial  loss  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  power  in  the  arm  and  fingers  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
wound,  the  right :  and  inability  for  any  exertion  or  excitement  leading  to  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head.  The  officer  was,  of  course,  unfit  to  serve  in  a  hot  climate,  or  to  under- 
take any  such  active  exertion  as  would  be  necessary  in  a  campaign,  but  by  living  in  the  most 
abstemious  manner,  and  by  strict  regimen,  he  was  enabled  to  discharge  certain  home  military 
duties  until  the  year  1 868.  During  the  unusually  hot  summer  of  that  year,  a  state  of  stupor 
came  on,  and  gradually  increased  until  he  died.     No  post-mortem  inspection  was  permitted. 

A  distorted  bullet  (Spec.  No.  609)  with  several  fragments  of  bone  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance, together  with  two  detached  pieces  of  bone,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Netley. 
These  were  removed  after  death  from  the  brain  of  Major  H.,  who  had  been  wounded  three 
months  previously,  on  April  2,  1864,  at  the  attack  on  Orakau,  New  Zealand.  The  bullet 
penetrated  just  above  the  naso-frontal  suture,  and  passed  to  the  back  of  the  left  orbit. 
Trace  of  it  was  then  lost.  The  eye,  being  disorganised,  was  removed.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms which  followed  the  wound  gradually  disappeared  under  treatment,  and  by  May  l4  this 
officer  had  become  perfectly  rational,  and  was  able  to  walk  about  without  assistance.  He 
continued  to  gain  strength  and  improve  in  all  respects  until  June  10,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  vomiting  and  severe  pain  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  pain  persisted, 
he  became  lethargic,  and  on  .Tune  28,  after  an  attack  of  rigors,  complete  coma  occurred. 
This  was  shortly  followed  by  general  convulsions  and  death.  The  sac  of  an  abscess  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut  was  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere,  communicat- 
ing in  one  direction  with  the  orbit  and  in  the  other  with  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  while  the 
bullet  was  found  lying  behind  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Treatment.— One  of  the  first  lessons  to  learn  as  regards  the  treatment  of  a  gun- 
shot injury  of  the  head  in  the  field  is  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  surgical  inter- 
ference when  the  case  is  first  brought  to  the  surgeon.  When  a  soldier  is  rendered 
insensible  by  a  severe  wound  of  this  kind,  the  pa.tient  presents  appearances  so  closely 
resembling  those  of  death,  that  an  instinctive  desire  to  do  something  with  a  view  to 
arrest  a  fatal  termination  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  to  those  under  whose  care  the  patient 
may  fall.  One  may  choose  to  administer  stimulants,  another  to  bleed,  and  the  case 
may  be  such  that  each,  if  his  ti'eatment  be  cai'ried  into  efiect,  may  cause  irreparable 
mischief  to  the  wounded  man. 

All  that  the  surgeon  stationed  at  one  of  the  advanced  lines  of  surgical  assistance 
need  do  in  such  a  case,  is  to  ascertain  that  the  chest  and  throat  of  the  wounded  man 
are  rendered  free  from  all  constriction  by  his  uniform,  so  that  the  centi-e  of  circulation 
and  the  respiratory  apparatus  may  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  recovering  from 
the  shock  to  which  they  have  been  subjected ;  to  warn  the  attendants  that  the 
patient  is  to  be  kept  strictly  in  the  horizontal  position  throughout  the  transportation 
to  hospital,  and  to  be  moved  with  as  little  shaking  as  possible  ;  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  as  to  the  not  improbable  occurrence  of  vomiting  ;  and  to  ordei-  the  man's  great- 
coat to  be  thrown  over  the  lower  extremities  to  keep  up  warmth  and  circulation  in  them 
as  far  as  practicable.  The  man's  knapsack,  if  he  were  carrying  one,  should  not  be 
put  under  his  head  :  the  object  is  to  keep  the  head  level,  so  that  the  blood  may  fiow 
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to  and  from  the  brain  with  the  least  diihculty  while  the  circulation  is  enfeebled.  If 
a  vessel  of  the  scalp  be  bleeding,  a  small  pad  of  lint  and  pressure  against  the  skull 
by  means  of  a  bandage  will  generally  suffice  to  stop  it ;  not  always,  however,  for  it 
has  happened  to  the  writer  not  to  be  able  to  arrest  the  bleeding  of  a  divided  artery 
hanging  patulous  from  among  the  torn  and  contused  tissues,  neither  by  pressure,  nor 
by  torsion,  nor  exposure  to  cold,  and  a  ligature  has  had  to  be  placed  on  both  divided 
ends. 

When  the  patient  has  reached  a  field-hospital,  the  horizontal  position  being  still 
maintained,  an  attendant  should  shave  the  hair  from  the  head  around  the  seat  of 
injury,  so  that  a  careful  examination  may  be  made  by  the  surgeon.  As  in  all  other 
gunshot  wounds,  the  examination  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  quiet,  that  he  may  gradually  recover  from  the  state  of  concussion  and  collapse, 
in  which  he  will  still  probably  be  found  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  hospital. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  each  of  the  varie- 
ties into  which  these  wounds  have  been  classified. 

Wounds  'without  fracture  of  hone. — Supposing  that  I'eaction  has  become  established 
and  that  the  effects  of  local  contusion  are  alone  exhibited,  the  application  of  cold- 
water-dressing,  cold  afiusion,  or  ice-bladders,  if  they  can  be  obtamed,  to  the  head,  is 
the  only  local  treatment  at  first  required.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  or  extent  of 
ecchymosis,  and  whatever  its  position,  whether  it  be  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
occipito-frontalis  muscle  or  between  it  and  the  scalp,  the  swelling  should  on  no 
account  be  incised  ;  an  opening  will  take  away  all  chance  of  the  efi'used  blood  being 
absorbed.  If  the  eftusion  be  extensive,  suppuration  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  under 
any  circumstances,  and  then  opening  is  unavoidable,  but  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  prevent  it  at  the  onset.  It  has  been  occasionally  recommended  to  make  strong 
pressure  upon  the  protuberances  produced  under  such  circumstances,  with  a  view  to 
cause  the  dispersion  of  the  blood  in  the  cells  of  the  neighbouring  areolar  tissue.  A 
piece  of  thin  metal,  placed  in  a  compress,  the  pressure  being  maintained  by  a  tight 
bandage,  is  a  plan  sometimes  adopted  for  the  pui'pose.  But,  considei-ing  the  situation 
of  the  injury,  this  mode  of  treatment  appears  to  be  neither  so  scientific  nor  likely  to 
be  so  generally  useful,  as  moderate  pressure  with  appropriate  cooling  remedies.  The 
thick  and  voluminous  bandaging  occasionally  placed  around  a  patient's  head,  with 
the  intention  perhaps  of  keeping  the  wet  lint  which  has  been  applied  to  the  injured 
part  in  its  place,  is  also  very  objectionable,  because  it  tends  rather  to  promote  than 
to  prevent  suppuration.  Such  restraining  bandages  should  always  be  of  the  simplest 
and  lightest  character.  The  six-tailed  head  bandage,  especially  when  it  is  made  of 
fenestrated  linen  to  ensure  additional  coolness,  answers  the  purpose  w^ell,  or,  still 
better,  one  of  the  German  head-nets  which  adapt  themselves  to  surfaces  of  all  sizes 
and  are  not  prone  to  shift  their  position. 

The  general  treatment  should  be  all  directed  to  keeping  the  amount  of  reaction 
within  due  limits,  obviating  cerebral  irritation  and  preventing  excitement  of  inflam- 
matory action  among  the  important  structures  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  seat  of  injury.  This  applies  to  the  general  treatment  of  every  wound  of  the  head, 
however  trivial  and  however  severe  ]  and  most  especially  in  cases  where  the  injury 
has  been  caused  by  the  stroke  of  a  direct  projectile.  An  active  purgative,  such  as  a 
dose  of  calomel  placed  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  a  cathartic  draught,  should  be 
administered.  The  utmost  abstemiousness  as  regards  diet  and  drinks  should  be 
enjoined.  In  no  injuries  is  the  importance  of  abstinence  rendered  so  manifest  by  the 
ill  consequences  of  its  neglect  as  in  injuries  of  the  head.  Excitement  and  distur- 
bance of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided.  If  the  injury  be  apparently  a  slight  one,  the 
sui'geon  may  find  it  very  difficult  to  enforce  the  regimen  here  indicated  ;  but,  for  some 
days  at  least,  however  urgent  may  be  the  appeals  of  the  patient,  he  should  by  no 
means  give  his  consent  to  the  rules  laid  down  being  infringed.  Apparently  slight  as 
the  injury  may  be,  a  slight  excess  may  quickly  convert  it  into  a  serious  one. 

The  same  principles  of  treatment,  local  and  general,  are  applicable  to  cases  in 
which  the  only  difference  is  the  existence  of  an  open  wound.     When  caused  by  small 
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projectiles,  these  scalp  wounds  are  usually  furrowed  wounds,  scooped  out,  as  it  were, 
their  whole  length ;  but  sometimes  the  bullet,  after  entering  the  scalp,  travels  along 
some  distance  between  it  and  the  cranium,  and  makes  a  tunnel-like  track  between 
the  two  structures  befoi-e  effecting  its  exit.  In  this  latter  case,  in  addition  to  the 
other  treatment,  occasional  syringing  of  the  passage  beneath  the  scalp  with  tepid 
lotions  is  useful.  It  carries  away  sloughs  or  discharges,  and  often  removes  small 
hairs  which  have  been  driven  in  by  the  projectile  and  act  as  sources  of  irritation  in 
the  wound. 

Wounds,  imthfractitre,  without  marked  depressio7i. — There  should  be  no  difference 
in  the  early  treatment,  even  if  below  the  contused  scalp,  or  if  more  obviously  through 
an  open  wound,  there  be  distinguished  a  fracture  of  bone.  The  rules  for  preventing 
all  disturbance,  both  bodily  and  mental,  will  be  more  impei'atively  necessary  than  in 
the  previous  cases,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  injury  which  has  been  mani- 
festly effected,  together  with  the  closer  contiguity  and  more  direct  connection  of  the 
injured  parts  with  the  brain ;  but  no  operative  interference  should  be  resorted  to. 
There  are  reasonable  grounds  for  hoping,  notwithstanding  a  fracture  may  exist,  if  it 
be  uncomplicated,  that  recovery  may  ensue  without  any  surgical  interference  being 
had  recourse  to  beyond  the  general  treatment  already  described.  Prudence  dictates 
that  the  patient  should  be  very  carefully  watched,  so  that  inflammatory  symptoms  or 
symptoms  of  compression  may  be  noted  at  their  earliest  onset.  In  a  case  of  this 
order  intercranial  extravasations  from  lesions  of  blood-vessels  may  occur  suddenly, 
or,  if  the  reaction  be  excessive,  inflammation  may  rapidly  be  induced,  and  then  the 
necessity  of  further  surgical  interference  will  have  to  be  considered  without  delay. 

Wounds,  loith  fractiore,  and  marked  dejjression. — The  treatment  of  these  wounds, 
in  which  there  is  not  only  a  compound  fracture,  but  the  broken  bone  is  depressed 
upon  the  encephalon,  requires  more  particular  consideration.  It  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  trephining  in  any  gunshot  wound,  for  if  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed  at  all,  it  must  be  most  called -for  in  those  cases  whei-e  depression  of 
bone  is  obvious,  and  the  usual  effects  of  compression  u]3on  the  brain  are  equally 
manifest  from  its  influence  on  the  whole  frame  of  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  the  question  makes  it  advisable  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  pre- 
vious opinions  concerning  this  operation  in  military  practice  and  of  the  results  of  the 
experience  recently  gained  respecting  it. 

Formerly,  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  skull  was  supposed  to  be  in  itself  a  sufficient 
indication  for  the  use  of  the  trephine ;  in  cases  even  where  no  fracture  had  been 
caused  and  where  no  symptoms  of  compression  or  of  other  cerebral  disorder  were 
present,  an  opening  was  recommended  in  the  early  pai't  of  the  present  century  to  be 
made  in  the  cranium,  to  obviate  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  other  conse- 
quences which  it  was  believed  would  otherwise  ensue,  and  which  when  they  had 
arisen  would  render  the  application  of  the  trephine  in  most  cases  of  no  avail.  Such 
preventive  trephining  is  now  universally  acknowledged  not  to  be  an  admissible 
operation.  The  majority  of  English  military  surgeons  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
the  Peninsular  war  limited  the  use  of  the  trephine  to  cases  where  one  of  the  three 
following  conditions  was  supposed  to  exist :  first  where  either  depressed  bone  or  effused 
blood  was  causing  interruption  of  cerebral  function  •  second,  where  points  or  edges 
of  fractured  bone  were  penetrating  the  cerebral  substance,  and  no  simpler  means  of 
extraction  presented  themselves ;  and,  third,  where  a  cei'ebral  abscess  had  formed 
within  reach  of  evacuation.  The  tendency  of  subsequent  exjjerience  in  Europe  has 
been  to  confine  the  practice  of  trephining  within  still  narrower  limits  than  even 
those  just  mentioned;  and  when  the  repeated  instances  which  have  proA^ed  how 
great  is  the  difficulty  of  making  an  accurate  diagnosis  in  such  cases  are  considered — 
whether  as  to  the  persistent  or  temporaiy  nature  of  the  accident  or  accidents  on 
which  the  condition  of  compression  depends  ',  the  precise  situation  of  these  accidents  ; 
the  space  ovei'  which  they  may  exteiid ;  the  impossibility  of  estimating  the  amount 
of  injury  done  to  the  internal  table  by  a  projectile  from  the  extei'nal  characters  of 
a  contusion  or  a  fracture  of  the  cranium,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  damage  done  to 
the  meninges  and  cerebrum  ;  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  exactness  the  site 
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and  limits  of  cerebral  effusions  of  blood  and  cerebral  abscess;  not  to  mention  certain 
dangers  connected  with  the  operation  itself — it  hardly  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  this  tendency  should  have  grown  up.  Besides,  the  numerous  cases 
which  have  now  been  noted  where  bone  has  been  depressed — largely  so,  in  some 
instances — but  the  brain  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  pressure  without  serious 
disability  having  resulted,  or  where  compression  from  effusion  has  been  removed  by 
absorption,  under  proper  constitutional  treatment,  have  acted  as  further  causes  of 
hesitation  in  respect  to  the  value  of  trephining  in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head. 

In  the  '  Surgical  Report  of  the  Crimean  War,'  it  is  stated  that  the  trephine  was 
only  successfully  applied  in  four  cases  during  the  whole  period  embraced  in  the 
i-eport  from  April  1,  1855,  to  the  end  of  the  war.     Trephining  is  known  to  have 
been  resorted  to  twenty-eight  times   during  this  period.     There   were  three  other 
cases  of  recovery  after  elevation  of  depressed  bone ;  in  two  of  them  the  fi/agments 
were  raised  by  an  elevator,  in  the  remaining  one  by  the  aid  of  Hey's  saw.     Out  of 
these  seven  cases  the  dura  mater  was  known  to  have  been  uninjured  in  four  ;  in  one  it 
was  torn  and  a  portion  of  brain  protruded ;  in   the  other  two  its  condition  was  not 
recorded.     In  not  one  of  these  cases,  as  far  as  is  known,  did  the  injury  follow  such 
a  violent  cause  as  the  stroke  of  a  rifle-ball.     Five  were  caused  by  fragments  of  shell, 
and  one  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine;  the  cause  of  the  seventh  has  not  been 
stated.     When  the  fact  is  considered  that  but  seven  survivals  occurred  after  forcible 
elevation  of  depressed  fractured  bone,  four  of  them  only  by  trephining,  among  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British  army  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign for  which  there  are  reliable  records;  that  these  recoveries  followed  injuries 
from  projectiles  of  comparatively  low  force  and  velocity ;  and  that  in  the  majority 
of  the  cases  the  dura  mater  had  not  been  penetrated ;  the  limited  value  of  trejDhin- 
ing  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  cranium  seems  to  have  been  strongly  borne  out  by  the 
experience  of  that  war.     On  the  other  hand,  fourteen  men  with  depressed  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  skull  recovered  without  trephining,  and  with  no  further  operative 
interference  than  the  simple  removal  of  spiculte  of  bone  when  they  became  necrosed 
and  loose  by  natural  process.     Nine  of  these  men  recovered  so  completely  that  they 
returned  to  their  military  duties  in  the  field,  and  four  others,  though  not  considei-ed 
fit  for  this  active  service,  were  sent  to  England  for  duty  at  home.     In  the  French 
report,  too,  by  Dr.  Scrive,  it  is  stated  that  trephining  was,  for  the  most  part,  fatal 
in  its  results  in  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea.     In  siege-operations,  the  experience 
as  regards  wounds  of  the  head  is  always  very  extensive,  the  lower  parts  of  the  body 
being  so  much  more  protected  in  the  trenches.     According  to  Dr.  Scrive's  returns, 
one  of  every  three  men  killed  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  one  in  every 
3-4  wounded,  was  injured  in  this  region.     Dr,  Chenu  relates,  in  his  '  Medical  History 
of  the  Italian  Campaign  of  1859-60,'  that  among  779  wounds  and  injuries  of  the 
head  of  all  kinds,  twenty  per  cent,  of  which  were  fatal,  trephining  was  performed  only 
nine  times  in  the  French  hospitals  during  the  war.     Death  followed  in  seven  of 
these  instances,  while  two  of  the  patients  survived  to  be  pensioned. 

The  experienced  German  surgeon.  Dr.  Stromeyer,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his 
professional  career  advocated  trephining  in  complicated  fractures  of  the  skull,  has 
recorded,  in  his  '  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,'  that  he  was  led  to  abandon  the 
practice.  He  mentions  that  after  the  battle  of  Kolding,  in  Schleswig,  in  1849, 
there  wei-e  eight  gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  depression,  and  more  or  less 
cerebral  symptoms.  In  all  these,  with  one  exception,  the  detachment  of  the  frac- 
tures was  left  to  nature,  and  all  recovered.  The  excejjtion  was  that  of  a  patient, 
from  whom  some  fragments  were  removed  on  the  seventh  day,  and  he  was  placed  in 
such  considerable  danger  by  the  treatment,  that  Dr.  Stromeyer  resolved  never  to 
adopt  it  again.  In  the  following  year  in  Schleswig,  two  young  surgeons  came  under 
Dr.  Stromeyer's  care  with  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  deep  depres- 
sion;  they  were  both  treated  without  trephining,  and  both  recovered.  Throughout 
the  three  campaigns  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  Dr.  Stromeyer  states  there  was 
only  one  case  of  trephining  which  gave  a  favourable  result.  He  has  also  mentioned, 
in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Sir  W.  MacCormac's  '  Notes  of  an  Ambulance 
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Surgeon,'  that  during  the  Franco-German  war  trephining  was  only  twice  resorted  to 
in  the  great  liospital  at  the  Chateau  of  Versailles,  which  received  the  mass  of  the 
wounded  from  the  fights  around  Paris  during  the  prolonged  siege,  and  that  in  both 
instances  the  results  were  fatal.  He  adds  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  cases  in 
which  trephining  was  performed  in  the  field  during  the  war.  Sir  W.  MacCormac 
trephined  in  one  case  at  Sedan,  and  this  terminated  fatally,  as  did  also  a  case  in 
which  he  removed  some  fragments  of  bone  from  the  dura  mater,  although  the  latter 
had  not  been  penetrated.  No  soldier  was  invalided  to  England  from  India  after  the 
war  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  on  whom  the  operation  of  trephining  had  been  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Williamson  has  recorded  in  his  work  on  Military  Surgery 
(1863)  that  eleven  men  reached  Chatham  among  the  wounded  from  this  war,  who 
had  suffered  gunshot  fractures  of  the  skull  about  a  year  previously,  with  displace- 
ment of  both  tables  and  exposure  of  the  dura  mater,  and  that  all  these  men  had 
recovered  without  trephining.  He  refers,  in  addition,  to  the  cases  of  two  oflScers 
similarly  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  who  had  also  recovered  without  trephining. 
An  occurrence,  quoted  by  Sir  G.  Ballinghall,  is  also  worth  alluding  to,  in  further 
illustration  of  the  favourable  results  that  may  follow  abstaining  from  trephining  in 
some  cases.  After  the  battle  of  Talavera  a  hospital  which  had  been  established  in 
the  town  had  suddenly  to  be  abandoned,  and  an  order  was  given  for  all  the  wounded 
who  could  march  to  leave  it.  There  was  no  time  for  selection,  and  among  those 
who  marched  were  twelve  or  fourteen  men  with  wounds  of  the  head  in  which  the 
cranium  was  implicated,  four  or  five  having  both  tables  fractured,  and  two  having 
the  globe  of  one  eye  destroyed,  along  with  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone.  All  these 
men  recovered,  though  they  were  sixteen  days  on  the  march,  harassed  and  exposed 
to  a  burning  sun,  and  had  no  other  application  than  water  dressing. 

Military  experience  in  Europe  during  the  present  century  has  made  it  almost  as 
difiicult  to  understand  the  frequent  successful  results  of  trepanning  by  the  older  civil 
surgeons,  as  to  find  a  justification  for  the  use  of  the  operation  in  such  slight  cases  as 
those  in  which  they  often  performed  it.  The  arachnoidean  sac  must  have  been 
unopened  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them.  Probably  also  the  issues  were  so  successful 
because  the  patients  laboured  under  little  other  local  mischief  than  the  eflfects  of  the 
operation  itself,  while,  as  we  well  know,  besides  local  conditions  of  contusion  or  fracture, 
many  and  very  grave  intracranial  complications  usually  exist  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  operation  is  resorted  to  by  military  surgeons  for  injuries  from  gunshot. 

In  the  Netley  Museum  are  several  preparations,  showing  extensive  de})ressed 
fractui-e  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  taken  from  patients  who  had  i-ecovered  with- 
out trephining,  and  who  died  years  afterwards  from  other  causes.  Unfortunately, 
although  believed  to  be  the  effects  of  gunshot,  with  the  exception  of  the  specimen  of 
which  an  illustration  is  given  on  page  497,  the  histories  are  so  imperfect  that  they 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  fractures  were  so  produced.  The  records  only  state 
that  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  injury,  without  mentioning  what  the  injury  was. 
An  excellent  drawing  of  one  of  these  doubtful  specimens  is  given  in  Plate  I.  of 
Williamson's  work  on  Military  Surgery.  In  all  these  preparations  the  edges  of  the 
depressed  portions  of  bone  have  become  smooth,  and  united  by  new  osseous  matter. 
The  cerebrum  must  have  accommodated  itself  to  the  alteration  of  form  of  the  inner 
cranial  surface  which  had  been  thus  produced. 

With  regard  to  those  wounds  in  which  there  is  not  only  a  depressed  fracture,  but 
the  projectile  has  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  brain-substance,  trephining  can  scarcely 
ever  be  of  any  avail.  One  or  two  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the  course  of  a 
bullet  has  been  traced  from  the  site  of  entrance,  and  trephining  resorted  to  for  its 
extraction  with  success ;  but  these  are  altogether  exceptional  occurrences.  Splinters 
of  bone  are  almost  always  carried  into  the  brain  when  bullets  penetrate  its  substance 
deeply,  and  some  of  these  will  probably  elude  observation  ;  or  the  bullet  itself  may  be 
divided  and  enter  the  brain  in  different  directions,  when  the  operation  of  trephining 
can  only  be  an  addition  to  the  original  injury,  without  any  probable  advantage.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  instances  are  on  record  of  patients  having 
recovered,  notwithstanding  bullets  had  lodged  deeply  in  the  brain-substance,  and  of 
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Laving  survived  for  some  years  after  tlie  accident,  in  cases  where  neither  trephining 
nor  any  other  sui'gical  procedure  for  extracting  the  missile  had  been  practised. 

From  the  facts  above  mentioned,  it  seems  evident  that  the  operation  of  trephining 
has  been  less  and  less  resorted  to  for  the  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  in  time  of 
war  in  Europe,  while  the  general  results  of  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  employed 
have  not  been  such  as  to  encourage  an  extension  of  the  practice.  On  the  other  hand 
some  surgeons  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  unfavourable  results  of  the  operation  to 
the  fact  that  of  recent  years  it  has  been  only  adopted  in  cases  which,  from  their 
nature,  were  almost  hopeless ;  but  when  a  plea  is  urged  on  this  ground  for  a  more 
frequent  employment  of  trephining,  the  rejoinder  is  made  that  there  are  no  reliable 
signs  by  which  the  nature  of  gunshot  injuries  and  their  complications  can  be  distin- 
guished with  sufficient  exactness  for  determining  whether  particular  cases  are  of  an 
inevitably  fatal  chai'acter  or  otherwise,  while  if  the  use  of  the  trephine  be  resorted 
to  indiscriminately,  it  will  be  followed  by  fatal  results  in  some  cases  in  which 
recovery  might  otherwise  have  been  reasonably  expected  under  simple  dressings  to 
the  wound,  joined  with  careful  regimen  and  appropriate  constitutional  treatment. 

Some  surgeons  have  supposed  that  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  cerebral  localisation  of  late  yeai's,  the  means  would  be  obtained  of 
accurately  fixing  the  seat  of  intracranial  lesions,  after  gunshot  injai'ies  of  the  head, 
and  that  on  certain  symptoms  arising,  the  information  so  gained  might  be  turned  to 
practical  account,  in  guiding  the  surgeon  to  the  particular  part  of  the  skull  whei-e 
the  trephine  might  be  applied  for  their  relief.  This  may  be  true  in  some  conditions 
of  local  disease,  but  where  the  symptoms  owe  their  origin  to  gunshot  injury,  so  many 
and  such  diffused  complications  are  liable  to  exist,  that  such  precision  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  attained,  and  the  operation  must  always  be  performed  with  uncertainty  as 
to  results. 

The  experience  of  trephining  during  the  prolonged  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
United  States  was  very  large,  220  cases  of  formal  trephining  for  gunshot  and  other 
injuries  of  the  head  being  tabulated  in  the  Surgical  History  of  the  War,  while 
abstracts  of  nine  others  appear  subsequently,  making  229  altogether.  The  desdription 
shov/s  that  200  of  these  operations  were  performed  for  gunshot  injuries  of.  various 
kinds.  It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  large  number  of  instances  of  trephining 
that  the  operation  was  more  frequently  resorted  to  by  surgeons  in  the  United  States 
than  it  had  been  previously  by  English  surgeons,  for  proportionably  it  was  less 
employed  than  it  had  been  during  the  Crimean  war.  Out  of  898  cases  of  gunshot 
injuries  of  the  head  of  all  descriptions  tabulated  in  the  Crimean  History,  trephining 
is  recorded  to  have  been  done  28  times,  a  ratio  of  3'11  per  cent.;  while  in  the 
United  States'  war,  among  10,089  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head,  trephining  was  done 
200  times,  or  nearly  two  per  cent.  Trephining  was  pei-formed  in  less  proportion  in 
the  Italian  war  of  1859,  and  still  less,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  records,  in  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71. 

Among  the  200  cases  of  trephining  for  gunshot  injury  in  the  United  States  there 
were  85  recoveries  and  115  deaths,  or  a  ratio  of  42"5  per  cent,  of  recoveries,  and  a 
mortality  of  57*5  per  cent.  This  shows  a  remarkable  amount  of  success  when  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  the  Crimean  war  and  Italian  war  before  quoted  :  in  the  former 
the  recoveries,  4  out  of  28  cases,  being  only  14'28  per  cent.,  in  the  latter  war  2  out  of 
9  cases,  22"22  per  cent.  In  the  four  successful  cases  in  the  Crimea,  the  trephine  was 
employed  on  the  same  day  as  the  wound  was  received  in  one  instance,  on  the  third 
day  after  in  a  second,  on  the  fifth  in  a  third,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  injury 
in  the  fourth  case.  The  larger  experience  gained  in  the  United  States  indicates  that 
the  fatality  of  trephining  was  lessened  the  more  remotely  after  the  injury  it  was 
employed.  Dr.  Otis  records  that  the  dates  of  operation  were  accurately  ascertained  in 
162  instances,  and  that  of  these  46  were  primary,  99  intermediary,  and  17  secondary 
operations.  Of  the  primary  32  were  fatal,  or  69-6  per  cent.  ;  of  the  intermediary 
56,  or  56-6  per  cent.  ;  of  the  secondary  4,  or  23-5  per  cent. 

Of  the  85  survivors  of  the  operation  of  trephining  for  gunshot  fractures  in  the 
United  States,  62  suffered  from  various  degrees  of  disability  incapacitating  them  for 
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further  military  service ;  6  were  dischai-gecl  from  hospital  either  for  exchange  of 
prisoners,  on  parole,  or  on  furlough,  and  their  condition  is  not  recorded ;  4  went 
to  modified  duty  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps;  and  13  recovered  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  resume  military  duty.  Of  these  last  men,  7,  after  shorter  or  longer 
periods  of  service,  had  to  be  discharged  from  their  regiments  either  for  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  dizziness,  or  other  head  symptoms,  and  were  pensioned  ;  while  the  remain- 
ing 6,  not  being  recorded  as  pensioners,  may  be  presumed  to  have  remained  at  duty 
till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Of  the  115  cases  which  terminated  fatally  after  trephining,  12  were  cases  of 
contusion  of  cranial  bones  followed  by  necrosis;  4  of  trephining  for  gunshot 
fractures  followed  by  hernia  cerebri ;  4  of  fractures  of  the  inner  table  only  ;  and 
95  of  fractures  of  both  tables  of  the  cranium.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
16  cases  of  operative  interference  for  the  removal  of  necrosed  fragments  after 
contusion  of  bone  are  recorded  in  the  Surgical  Histoiy  of  the  War,  and  that  in  4  of 
these,  in  which  the  fragments  were  merely  removed  after  they  had  become  loosened 
by  suppurative  action  without  the  aid  of  the  trephine,  recovery  took  place ;  while  in 
all  the  remaining  12,  in  which  the  trephine  was  employed,  a  fatal  result  ensued. 
A  fact  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  may  be  observed  among  the  cases  of  hernia 
cerebri  after  gunshot  fractures,  of  which  the  histories  of  51  cases  are  given  in 
more  or  less  detail.  In  4  of  these  instances  trephining  had  been  employed,  and 
all  terminated  fatally,  while  in  one  very  remarkable  case,  in  which  trephining  was 
not  resorted  to,  the  patient  i-ecovered.  In  the  instance  alluded  to,  a  rifle-bullet  had 
fractured  and  penetrated  the  parietal  bone  where  the  cerebral  hernia  appeared,  and 
a  portion  of  the  bullet  had  passed  onwards  within  the  cranium  and  there  made  a 
partial  exit  through  the  occiput.  The  man  was  wounded  on  October  12,  1863,  but 
the  fracture  in  the  occiput  was  not  discovered  until  November  3,  when  an  abscess 
which  had  formed  beneath  the  scalp  in  this  situation  was  opened.  The  outer 
table  was  then  observed  to  be  elevated,  and  a  piece  of  lead  was  seen  to  be  firmly 
impacted  beneath  it.  All  the  attempts  made  to  remove  it  proved  ineffectual.  On 
January  31,  1864,  the  patient  was  reported  to  be  doing  well,  the  projection  of  the 
outer  table  being  still  present,  and  the  lead  remaining  between  the  tables  of  the  bone. 
No  account  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  is  given  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
patient  recovei-ed,  though  he  remained  somewhat  child-like  and  easily  confused  in 
mind.  He  was  discharged  on  October  4,  1864.  It  would  have  been  interesting  if 
information  could  have  been  furnished  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  this  case,  and 
particularly  whether  the  injured  portion  of  the  occiput  with  the  lead  impacted  in  it 
became  necrosed  and  was  detached  by  natural  process. 

The  histories  of  the  cases  of  gunshot  injuiies  of  the  head  observed  during  the 
United  States'  war  seem  to  confirm  the  previously  acknowledged  difiieulty  of 
determining  the  extent  of  particular  mischief  done  by  projectiles  from  the  symptoms 
presented,  and  therefore  of  laying  down  rules  for  the  use  of  the  trephine.  In  a 
large  number  of  the  cases  in  which  trephining  proved  successful,  the  success  could  no 
more  be  anticipated  from  the  symptoms,  than  it  might  reasonably  have  been  in 
numerous  others  where  the  operation  was  unsuccessful. 

The  operation  of  trephining  was  performed  at  Netley  twelve  months  ago  for  the 
effects  of  a  pistol-shot  wound  of  the  forehead  with  such  complete  success,  and  the 
case  has  so  many  features  of  interest,  that  a  description  of  its  leading  features  will  be 
useful. 

Sergeant  C.  McL.,  set.  37  years,  was  admitted  at  Netley  on  March  1,  1880,  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  pistol-shot  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  September  10,  1879,  at  Gibraltar.  The  bullet  fractui-ed  the  bone  and  appeared  to  be 
lodged,  but  could  not  be  detected.  A  probe  passed  into  the  opening  was  said  to  have  sunk 
to  the  extent  of  half  its  length  downwards  and  inwards.  The  dura  mater  was  apparently 
uninjured.  Consciousness  was  lost  immediately  after  the  injury,  but  in  a  short  time  re- 
turned. For  some  days  the  chief  symptom  was  pain  beliind  the  right  ear.  On  the  21st  he 
had  rigors,  and  on  the  28th  complete  left  hemiplegia  occurred.  Between  September  29  and 
October  7  all  the  symptoms  improved,  and  the  left  side  gradually  regained  power.  The 
wound  continued  to  discharge  purulent  matter.  On  February  11,  1880,  he  was  invalided  to 
England.     On  arrival  at  Netley,  on  March  1,  the  man  was  quite  rational  and  collected,  but 
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was  silent  and  bad  a  reserved  mannei".  No  signs  of  the  paralysis  remained.  Constant  pain 
about  the  right  mastoid  process  was  complained  of,  where  there  was  also  some  tenderness 
on  percussion.  There  was  partial  deafness  on  the  right  side,  some  impairment  of  vision 
of  the  right  eye,  the  pupil  of  which  was  contracted,  and  there  was  giddiness  on  stooping. 
He  also  complained  of  sleeplessness.  A  small,  sinus-like  opening  existed  over  the  right 
frontal  eminence,  from  which  there  was  a  constant  discharge.  The  discharge  lying  in  this 
opening  had  pulsation  communicated  to  it  from  below. 

Up  to  April  8  this  condition  remained  unchanged.  On  this  date  a  dark  substance  was 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  resulting  from  the  wound,  and  an  electric  probe  showed  it  to 
be  metallic.  The  patient  was  etherised,  and  after  some  small  loose  pieces  of  bone  had  been 
got  away,  a  deformed  bullet  was  extracted,  with  some  difficulty,  on  account  of  its  shape  and 
the  small  size  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  Its  weight  was  liiO  grains.  The  operation  was 
performed  antiseptically.     No  distinct  laceration  of  the  dura  mater  could  be  seen. 

Shortly  after  this  operation  the  protrusion  of  a  small  hernia  cerebri  gradually  appeared. 
This  was  treated  by  antiseptic  dressings  and  pressure,  but  did  not  disappear.  The  patient 
remained  in  fair  bodily  health,  but  was  generally  silent  and  depressed.  On  one  occasion,  on 
a  probe  being  passed  alongside  of  the  pedicle  of  the  fungus  to  ascertain  if  any  dead  bone  could 
be  detected,  the  tumour  became  puffed  up,  and  giddiness,  nausea,  and  headache  were  pro- 
duced. These  symptoms  subsided  next  day.  If  much  pressure  were  applied  to  the  fungus, 
headache  and  giddiness  resulted,  so  that  only  a  slight  amount  could  be  continued. 

No  change  occurred  until  December  6.  On  this  date  a  sense  of  fulness  and  stiffness  in 
the  nose,  of  which  there  were  no  physical  signs,  was  complained  of.  During  the  night 
several  tits  occurred.  On  the  following  day  his  right  pupil  was  contracted  and  manner 
occasionally  wild.  He  became  drowsy,  and  had  three  tits  of  an  epileptiform  character. 
These  fits  now  increased  in  frequency.  On  December  8  he  was  unconscious,  and  at  intervals, 
never  longer  than  tifteen  minutes,  he  had  a  convulsive  tit.  Respiration  became  suspended 
after  each  tit,  usually  for  half  a  minute,  and,  on  one  occasion,  for  a  minute  and  a  half, 
necessitating  artificial  respiration.  This  condition  lasted  till  1  p.m.,  Avhen  the  operation  of 
trephining,  which  had  been  previously  determined  upon  after  consultation,  Avas  performed 
by  Surgeon-Major  Tobin.  The  patient  being  completely  insensible,  no  ansesthetic  was  re- 
quired. When  the  circle  of  bone  was  removed,  the  pedicle  of  the  hernia  cerebri  was  seen  to 
be  tightly  embraced  bj'  the  opening  in  the  dura  mater.  The  dura  mater  Avas  then  opened 
upon  a  director,  and  in  doing  this  a  piece  of  bone  of  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ear  of 
wheat  AA'as  found  to  be  firmly  wedged  between  the  pedicle  of  the  hernia  cerebri  and  the 
thickened  ring  of  the  dui'a  mater.  As  it  Avas  thought  this  alone  could  hardly  have  occasioned 
the  extremely  severe  symptoms  previously  mentioned,  and  as  the  presence  of  an  abscess  was 
suspected,  a  grooved  needle  was  passed  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  inches  in  two  different  directions,  but  no  pus  was  found.  The  hernia  cerebri  was  then 
shaved  oft",  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  dura  mater  brought  gently  together,  the  wound 
left  open,  and  an  antiseptic  gauze  dressing  applied. 

The  character  of  the  fits  changed  immediately  after  the  operation  ;  they  were  much 
milder  in  character  and  no  suspension  of  respiration  succeeded  them.  At  4-45  p.m.  the  sister 
in  attendance  noticed  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  patient's  aspect,  and  reported  that 
he  had  become  conscious,  having  recognised  her  and  called  her  by  name.  The  history  from 
this  date  is  one  of  gradual  improvement.  After  December  16  convalescence  was  rapid  and 
uninterrupted.  On  January  2, 1881,  the  wound  was  completely  healed,  leaving  only  a  slight 
cicatrix  and  depression,  and  his  general  health  was  excellent. 

Being  detained  at  Netley  for  military^  reasons  until  the  end  of  July  1881 ,  he  was  constantly 
under  observation  during  this  period.  His  health  continued  good  in  all  respects — the  pain 
behind  the  ear  had  Avholly^  gone — he  did  not  sufier  from  dizziness,  he  slept  Avell,  and  had  re- 
gained cheerfulness  of  spirits.     His  recovery^,  in  short,  appeared  to  be  complete. 

Trephining  was  indicated  in  this  case  by  the  following  circumstances.  After  a 
considerable  period  of  convalescence,  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  showed  them- 
selves, evidenced  by  constitutional  disturbance,  disordered  cerebral  ftmction,  and 
couAmlsions.  The  convulsions  rapidly  became  aggravated,  both  in  frequency  and 
A'iolence,  and  at  length  attained  such  a  degree  of  severity,  that  it  became  obvious  life 
would  soon  be  lost  if  they  continued.  All  other  remedies  haA'ing  failed,  the  per- 
formance of  trephining  remained  as  a  last  resource  for  enabling  the  seat  of  irritation 
to  be  reached  and  its  cause  removed.  Moreover,  the  operation  had  no  particular 
dangers  in  the  case.  The  arachnoid  membrane  had  been  penetrated,  and  a  long 
period  had  since  elapsed,  during  which  there  had  been  fungus  cerebri,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  discharge  to  deal  with  ;  so  that,  from  long-continued  inflammatory  action, 
adhesions  had  probably  taken  place  for  a  considerable  distance  round  the  focus  of 
injury,  and  there  was  thus  very  little  danger,  if  any,  of  diffusion  of  au"  or  septic 
fluids  in  the  arachnoid  space,  or  of  difiused  meningitis,  from  the  operation. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  remoA^al  of  a  minute  fragment  of  bone,  which  was  acting  as 
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a  foreign  body,  and  exerting  pressure  against  tlie  dura  mater  on  the  one  side  and  the 
fungus  cerebri  on  the  otlier,  sufficed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irritation  and  its  alarming 
effects.  The  enlargement  of  the  opening  through  which  the  fungus  protruded,  and 
by  the  fibrous  edge  of  which  it  was  compi-essed,  almost  ligatured,  also  appeared  to  be 
the  means  of  enabling  it  to  subside  and  the  wound  to  become  healed. 

On  the  whole,  as  regards  gunshot  injuries  of  the  head,  the  following  rules  seem 
to  be  safely  deducible  from  a  general  review  of  the  experience  hitherto  gained  respect- 
ing this  operation : — 

1.  Trephining  with  a  view  to  pi-event  anticipated  consequences  of  a  gunshot 
injury  of  the  head,  and  speculative  trephining  in  general,  are  not  justifiable  opera- 
tions. Thus  the  fact  of  there  being  a  fracture  and  the  bone  being  depressed  is  not 
of  itself  a  cause  for  trephining.  The  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  compression,  of 
epileptiform  convulsions,  or  of  paralysis  shortly  after  a  gunshot  injury,  does  not 
justify  the  primary  use  of  the  trephine,  when  the  local  condition  of  injury  is  concealed 
from  view  and  uncertain.  Local  treatment  and  general  remedies  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  first  place,  and  should  be  pei'severed  in  for  some  days,  or  even  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  unless  special  urgency  arises,  before  trephining  is  employed. 

2.  When  there  is  clear  evidence  that  fragments  of  bone  have  been  forced  down 
so  as  to  penetrate  the  cerebral  substance — not  merely  that  they  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
lying  upon  the  dura  mater — and  when  they  cannot  be  removed  by  simpler  means, 
the  trephine  should  be  used  to  assist  in  their  extraction  as  early  as  practicable, 
whether  symptoms  of  compression  or  irritation  are,  or  are  not,  present.  This  applies 
equally  to  projectiles  or  other  foreign  substances  which  may  have  been  partly  forced 
into  the  brain-substance  and  are  within  reach. 

3.  When  a  patient  has  sustained  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  cranium,  although 
the  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  may  not  be  precise,  if  it  may  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  the  fracture  has  been  accompanied  with  depression,  or  with  penetra- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  the  existing  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression 
or  irritation  not  only  do  not  yield  notwithstanding  the  continued  employment  of 
remedies,  but  rather  show  a  tendency  to  become  worse,  or  the  symptoms  become  so 
severe  that  extinction  of  life  seems  to  be  threatened,  trephining  is  justifiable  under 
the  ho]"»e  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  arresting  or  removing  the  source  of  local 
mischief,  and  so  averting  the  threatened  fatal  consequences, 

4.  Lastly,  at  a  later  period,  after  gunshot  fracture  of  the  cranium  with  or  without 
distinct  evidence  of  penetration  of  the  dura  mater  or  brain,  if,  after  a  considerable 
period  of  convalescence,  grave  signs  of  cerebral  compression  or  irritation  manifest 
themselves,  and  these  become  more  and  more  intensified  in  spite  of  other  methods  of 
treatment,  then  the  trephine  should  be  employed  in  the  hoj)e  of  finding  the  source  of 
compression  or  irritation  localised  and  within  reach  of  relief. 

5.  In  any  case  in  which  trephining  is  performed,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
dura  mater  has  not  been  previously  exposed  by  the  injury,  the  operation  should  be 
done  with  strictly  antiseptic  precautions  if  possible.  The  relative  immunity  from 
irritation,  from  suppuration,  and  the  more  rapid  healing  of  wounds  which  have  been 
inflicted  in  opening  the  cranium  under  antiseptic  precautions  when  contrasted  with 
others  in  which  similar  treatment  has  not  been  adopted,  have  been  demonstrated 
very  conclusively. 

Wounds  with  fracture  of  the  cranium  and  lodgement  of  the  projectile. — In 
all  such  cases,  whether  the  projectile  is  only  lodged  superficially  or  has  j^enetrated 
deeply,  if  the  site  of  lodgment  be  obvious,  it  should  be  removed  with  as  little  delay 
and  as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  place  of  lodgment  is  not 
definitely  known,  but  is  only  supposed  by  inference  to  be  at  a  particular  spot,  either 
beneath  the  cranium  or  in  the  brain,  ojDerative  interference  for  its  removal  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  warrantable  operation.  As  already  mentioned,  leaden  bullets  after 
fracturing  the  cranium  are  fortunately,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  caught  by 
the  broken  bone  and  so  prevented  from  passing  onward  into  the  brain.  There  is  no 
particular  difficulty  in  removing  these  missiles,  but  they  are  often  fixed  very  firmly 
in  the  bone,  part  of  the  lead  entering  the  diploe,  so  that  they  are  only  dislodged 
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with  considerable  effort.  Sometimes  the  bullet  or  part  of  it  glides  onward  between 
the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  and  is  lost  to  sight.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  it 
can  be  felt  by  a  curved  probe,  it  may  be  removed  by  suitable  instruments  ;  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  make  prolonged  efforts  for  extracting  the  missile  from  such  a 
situation  when  it  cannot  readily  be  found  ;  if  the  patient  survives,  it  will  probably 
approach  the  opening  of  entrance  with  the  subsequent  discharge,  and  may  then  be 
easily  removed.  In  other  less  fortunate  cases  the  dura  mater  is  penetrated,  and  the 
missile  enters  the  cerebral  substance.  The  force  is  often  so  much  expended  in  effect- 
ing its  entrance  through  the  bone,  that  it  does  not  pass  deeply  and  lies  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach  of  extraction.  Dr.  Otis  has  recorded  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States'  Civil  War,  that  among  186  cases  in  which  bullets  penetrated  the  bi'ain 
they  were  removed  in  85  instances,  and  that  in  43  of  these  instances  the  patients 
survived.  In  the  remaining  101  cases  the  foreign  body  could  not  be  removed. 
When  a  bullet  has  passed  so  deeply  into  the  brain  as  to  be  altogether  beyond  obser- 
vation, if  the  patient  should  survive  long  enough,  a  sinus  will  sometimes  become 
established ;  and  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  at  Netley  establishes  the  fact  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  exact  site  of  lodgment  of  the  pro- 
jectile by  exploration,  and  successfully  to  extract  it.  The  case  referred  to  is  a  very 
remarkable  one,  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware  is  unique.  The  specimen  No.  562  consists 
of  the  fragments  of  a  rifle  bullet  with  a  piece  of  bone  fixed  in  the  larger  portion, 
which  were  removed  from  the  base  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain,  after 
three  and  a  half  months'  lodgment,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — The  patient, 
a  sergeant  of  a  Prussian  grenadier  regiment,  was  wounded  at  Spicheren  on  August 
6,  1870,  by  a  Chassepot  bullet  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  He  was  rendered  insen- 
sible and  remained  so  till  August  23,  when  he  recovered  consciousness.  The  right 
side  of  his  body  was  paralysed.  On  September  4  he  had  an  epileptiform  fit.  A  further 
examination  of  the  wound  was  then  made,  and  a  piece  of  bone  and  three  small  frag- 
ments of  lead  were  discovered  in  the  brain  near  its  surface,  and  Avere  removed.  The 
fits  continued  several  times  daily,  but  at  the  end  of  September  they  lessened  in 
frequency,  and  the  paralysis  began  to  decrease.  On  October  2  Dr.  Junker  took 
charge  of  the  patient.  He  was  still  hemiplegic,  but  able  to  move  his  fingers 
partially,  was  giddy  and  faint  on  trying  to  raise  his  head,  was  semi- comatose,  and 
had  almost  daily  epileptiform  fits.  His  memory  was  nearly  lost.  The  appetite  for 
food  was  good.  A  sinus  led  fi'om  the  wound,  and  a  moderate  discharge  of  thin  pus 
came  through  a.  drainage-tube  inserted  into  it.  On  November  22  an  elastic  bougie 
was  passed  by  Dr.  Junker  into  the  opening,  and  a  narrow  canal  was  found  leading  to 
the  base  of  the  left  ventricle.  An  electric  probe  being  inti-oduced  showed  that  metal 
was  lying  at  the  bottom,  and  eventually  two  pieces  of  lead  were  separately  extracted, 
together  weighing  275  grains.  After  this  operation  no  more  fits  occuiTed  and  the 
paralysis  rapidly  disappeared.  He  now  regained  strength,  but  became  excitable  and 
intolerant  of  society  to  which  he  had  been  previously  indifferent.  The  wound 
gradually  healed  by  granulation,  the  drainage  tube  being  dispensed  with  in  February 
1871.  He  was  then  able  to  sit  up  for  an  hour  daily.  On  April  7  he  was  well 
enough  to  be  taken  out  in  an  invalid  chair,  and  by  September  1,  1871  he  was  able 
to  walk  with  a  stick  and  to  read  lai'ge  print.  He  was  then  discharged  from  hospital. 
This  sergeant  was  seen  in  September  1876,  six  years  after  his  wound.  He  had 
married  in  June  of  that  year  and  was  able  to  keep  the  books  and  correspondence  of  a 
large  drapery  business.  Sexual  desire  was  defective.  He  had  a  peculiar  gait  in 
walking,  tottering,  unless  looking  at  his  feet,  and  recalling  the  appearance  of  a  person 
in  the  secoiid  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The  motory  and  sensory  powers  of  the  legs 
were,  however,  perfect,  and  the  muscles  well  developed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  constitutional  or  local  treatment  of 
patients  who  may  survive  the  inffiction  of  these  almost  desperate  wounds  of  the  head, 
in  which  fracture  of  the  cranium  is  complicated  with  deep  peneti-ation  of  the  pro- 
jectile. As  in  all  other  severe  wounds  of  the  kind,  the  general  treatment  may  be 
summed  up  as  consisting  of  the  peL'sistent  employment  of  every  means  that  may  be 
likely  to  assist  in  lessening  cerebral  congestion,  and  preventing  the  diffusion  of  in- 
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flammation  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  its  membi-aners ;  the  most  careful 
regimen,  very  spare  diet,  strict  rest  and  quiet,  the  use  of  antimonials,  occasional 
purgatives,  cool  antiseptic  applications  locally,  and  perhaps  depletion  by  venesection 
in  case  of  inflammatory  symptoms  arising. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Spine. 

Owing  to  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  head  and  spine,  gunshot  injuries  of 
the  two  regions  are  closely  associated  in  some  of  their  characteristic  features.  In 
both  regions  corresponding  considei-ations  must  be  entertained  by  the  surgeon  in 
reference  to  the  important  nerve-structures,  with  their  membranes,  which  are  likely 
to  be  involved  in  any  injury  to  their  osseous  envelope  ;  in  both,  the  eflects  of  con- 
cussion, compression,  laceration  of  substance,  or  subsequent  inflammatory  action, 
chiefly  attract  attention.  In  numerous  instances,  however,  spinal  wounds  are  com- 
plicated with  serious  lesions  of  adjoining  regions;  from  the  missiles,  if  not  arrested 
in  their  progress  by  the  vertebral  column,  passing  on  and  implicating  the  structures 
of  the  neck,  or  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities,  according  to  the  part  of  the  spine 
wounded.  As  met  with  in  warfare,  the  injuries  of  this  region,  when  accompanied 
with  fracture  of  bone,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  sooner  or  later  entail  fatal 
results ;  when  recovery,  either  partial  or  complete,  does  take  place,  the  fracture  is 
usually  confined  to  one  of  the  apophyses  of  a  vertebra,  generally  the  spinous,  and  is 
the  result  of  the  stroke  of  a  bullet  or  other  small  projectile,  the  velocity  of  which 
has  been  considerably  expended  before  the  impact.  I  have  only  met  with  one  case 
in  which  the  body  of  a  vertebra  was  diagnosed  to  be  wounded  among  the  records  of 
the  men  who  were  invalided  after  the  Crimean  War.  In  this  instance  a  persistent 
sinus  aflbrded  the  opportunity  of  establishing  the  diagnosis.  The  soldier,  Private  W, 
K.,  90th  Regt.,  was  wovmded  by  a  musket-bullet  across  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
at  the  assault  of  the  Redan  on  September  8,  1855.  He  was  admitted  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Chatham,  in  July  1855,  and  discharged,  invalided,  on  September  15,  1856,  on 
account  of  '  a  severe  gunshot  wound  of  the  pelvis  and  loins,  with  continuing 
exfoliation  of  bone.'  Stafi"  Surgeon  Parry's  report  was  that  '■  the  ball  entered  im- 
mediately above  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  right  side,  passed 
obliquely  across,  and  emerged  below  the  posterior  spine  on  the  opposite  side.  Several 
portions  of  bone  have  been  removed  in  the  course  of  treatment.  There  is  an 
extensive  sinus  following  the  coui^se  of  the  ball  from  the  aperture  of  entrance  to  that 
of  exit,  showing  that  the  missile  passed  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  There 
is  still  much  discharge  from  the  sinus,  but  his  general  health  is  good.'  Had  this 
report  not  been  furnished  by  so  careful  an  observer  as  Staff  Surgeon  Parry,  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  parts  might  well  have  led  to  a  doubt  whether  the  spinous 
process  of  either  the  fourth  or  filth  lumbar  vertebi"a  was  not  the  part  of  the  spine 
injured. 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  column,  leading  to  paralysis  more  or  less  persistent,  is 
not  unusually  occasioned  by  fragments  of  shell,  or  large  projectiles  of  the  indirect 
kind  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  accidents  are  mostly  accompanied  by  extensive  con- 
tusion and  other  lesions  of  neighbouring  structures.  Even  in  relatively  slight  cases, 
as  regards  the  injrny  to  the  vertebral  column  by  such  projectiles,  the  injury  to  the 
spinal  muscles  is  apt  to  entail  permanent  impairment  of  their  muscular  power,  so 
that  the  erect  position  cannot  be  maintained  long  together ;  or  the  severe  contusion 
leads  to  abscess,  or  sloughing,  followed  by  cicatrical  contractions,  which  may  either 
restrict  a  man  from  assuming  an  upright  posture  or  from  bending  forward.  Many 
wounds  of  the  spine,  especially  wounds  caused  by  heavy  direct  projectiles,  are  im- 
mediately fatal,  and  consequently  not  distinguished  in  the  surgical  retui-ns  ;  they 
only  appear  in  the  general  list  of  killed  in  action. 

In  military  practice  in  the  field,  injuries  of  the  spine  are  specially  liable  to  be 
aggravated  by  the  effects  of  the  necessary  removals  of  patients  from  station  to 
station  owing  to  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  immobilising  the  injured  struc- 
tures in  this  situation  by  any  available  appliances  during  the  transjwrt.     A  compara- 
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tively  trifling  injury,  too,  which  might  be  readily  followed  by  recovery  under  the 
rest  and  careful  nursing  in  a  permanent  hospital,  may  result  in  serious  consequences 
from  the  effects  of  exposure  on  active  service.  The  following  will  serve  as  an 
example  : — A  man  of  the  57th  Regt.  received  a  slight  injury  of  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  spine  from  a  fragment  of  shell  in  December,  1854,  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol.  He  resuoied  duty  ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  being  exposed  to  extreme 
cold,  was  attacked  by  paralysis  of  the  whole  left  side.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
service  as  an  invalid  at  Chatham  in  September,  1855,  still  sufiering  from  partial 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  of  the  left  upper  and  lower  extremities  with 
defective  power  of  articulation. 

In  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  Campaign '  32  cases  admitted 
to  hospital  are  noted  in  which  vertebrae  were  fractured  ;  10  being  without 
apparent  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  22  with  evident  lesion.  Of  these,  28 
died ;  and  4  in  which  the  fractures  were  confined  to  the  processes  of  the 
vertebrae,  survived  to  be  invalided.  Of  323  patients  admitted  for  gunshot  con- 
tusions and  flesh  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spinal  column,  243  returned 
to  duty,  60  were  invalided,  and  20  died.  Dr.  Chenu's  returns  show  that  out  of  194 
fractures  of  bones  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  French  army  caused  by  bullets  or 
shell,  181  men  died,  11  survived  to  be  pensioned,  and  2  were  discharged  cured.  In 
the  two  latter  instances  the  sacrum  had  been  fractured.  Six  men  only,  who  had 
sufiered  gunshot  fractures  of  the  vertebral  column  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in 
India,  arrived  at  Chatham.  In  all,  the  wounds  were  the  results  of  musket-balls. 
Two  were  wounds  of  the  sacrum  ;  in  the  remainder,  the  portions  of  the  vertebrae 
fractured  were  the  spinous  processes.  A  table  is  published  in  the  '  Surgical  History 
of  the  United  States'  War,'  which  shows  the  results  of  628  cases  of  gunshot  injuries 
of  the  vertebral  column  which  came  under  hospital  treatment.  Of  this  number, 
349  died,  175  survived  but  were  discharged  from  service,  while  104  returned  to 
duty.  The  mortality,  therefore,  injuries  in  all  portions  of  the  spine  being  included, 
was  55*5  per  cent.  Another  table  shows  that  bullets  were  removed  in  32  instances 
in  which  portions  of  vertebrae  had  been  fractured,  and  fragments  of  bone  in  24  cases. 
After  the  former  operation  13  died,  15  were  discharged  from  service,  and  4 
returned  to  duty;  after  the  latter,  10  died,  7  were  discharged  from  service,  and  7 
returned  to  duty  or  were  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  9  of  these  cases  the 
spinous  process  alone  or  portions  of  it  were  removed,  and  the  7  who  returned  to 
duty  were  of  this  category.  In  5  of  the  cases  where  the  recovery  occurred  after 
removal  of  portions  of  the  laminae  or  transverse  processes,  nearly  all  were  left  with 
serious  disabilities.  In  one  fatal  case  in  the  Crimea,  a  bullet  passed  through  the 
spine  rather  below  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  leading  to  complete  loss  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  below  the  seat  of  injury.  Death  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day. 
In  another,  a  rifle-bullet  entered  the  right  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
traversed  the  spinal  canal  at  that  part,  and  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  bone.  In  this 
latter  case,  violent  pain  was  experienced  in  both  groins  and  lower  extremities.  The 
patient  was  paraplegic,  and  death  ensued  thirty-three  hours  after  admission.  In 
another  fatal  case,  a  rifle-bullet  passed  through  the  right  cheek,  and  lodged  near  the 
base  of  the  skull.  There  was  no  paralysis,  but  delirium  and  coma  supervened,  and 
the  patient  died  five  days  after  receiving  the  wound.  The  bullet  was  found,  after 
death,  lying  just  below  the  basilar  process,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  atlas  was  broken 
off"  and  almost  detached.  The  spinal  cord  did  not  appear  to  have  been  primarily 
injured  ;  but  acute  inflammation  had  been  set  up,  and  had  extended  to  the  membranes 
of  the  brain.  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  at  Fort  Pitt,  which  shows  a 
gunshot  fracture  both  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  without  lodgment  of  the  ball.  The 
patient  survived  thirty  days.  In  a  case  elsewhere  referred  to  (p.  533),  under  the 
care  of  the  writer  in  the  Crimea,  a  rifle-bullet  wounded  the  right  loin,  entered  the 
spinal  canal  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae,  breaking  the  laminse, 
passed  upwards  within  the  coktmn,  between  it  and  the  cord,  and  made  its  exit 
through  the  left  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  as 
shown  after  death  four  years  afterwards,  and  yet  no  paralysis  occurred  at  the  time 
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of  the  injury,  or  during  the  time  he  was  under  treatment  in  the  regimental  hospital, 
a  period  of  nearly  four  months,  nor  were  any  symptoms  indicative  of  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord  present.  The  bullet  was  passed  per  rectum  while  the  man  was  sitting  on 
a  close-stool 5  and,  as  minute  particles  of  bone  were  imbedded  in  the  apex,  it  was 
evident  some  part  of  the  spine  had  been  injured.  The  subsequent  escape  of  some 
small  spiculse  of  bone  by  the  external  wound,  and  some  tenderness  on  pressure  of 
the  spine  near  the  seat  of  injury,  confirmed  the  fact,  but  it  was  presumed  to  be  the 
transverse  process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  which  had  been  fractured.  No 
evidence  was  afforded  at  the  post-mortem  inspection  of  thecal  inflammation  having 
been  excited  (see  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  vol.  v.  1859).  It  is  maintained  in  the 
History  of  the  United  States'  War,  that  paralysis  was  absent  in  several  instances 
where  the  cord  was  injured  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine. 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  any  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  when  the  walls  of  the 
spinal  canal  have  been  crushed  inwards,  the  mischief  done  is  usually  so  complicated 
and  the  medulla  itself  is  so  greatly  injured,  that  the  cases  must  be  very  rare  indeed 
in  which  the  operation  of  trephining,  if  justifiable  in  any  case,  can  offer  the  slightest 
prospect  of  benefit.  In  cases  where  bullets  have  become  impacted  among  the 
vertebral  processes,  or,  after  fracturing,  are  lying  among  the  fragments  of  bone,  their 
position  being  known  and  within  reach,  steps  should  be  taken  by  ordinary  means  for 
their  extraction,  and  on  the  same  principles  loose  splinters  of  bone  should  be  removed 
by  the  surgeon.  But  unless  they  are  quite  detached,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  to  be 
cast  off  natui'ally  as  sequestra,  should  the  patient  survive  sufiiciently  long.  In  all 
general  respects,  patients  suffering  from  the  effects  of  gunshot  injuiies  of  the  spine 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  patients  with  spinal  injuries  from  ordinary 
accidental  causes. 

Gunshot  Injuries  op  the  Face. 

Gvmshot  injuries  of  the  face  are  usually  more  distressing  from  the  deformity 
attending  them  than  dangerous  to  life.  Out  of  573  such  cases  registered  in  the 
Crimea  among  the  British  forces,  only  14,  or  2-44  per  cent,,  died.  No  fatal  case 
occurred  among  forty  ofiicers  wounded  in  this  region.  The  projDortionate  mortality 
from  them  in  the  French  army  was  larger.  Dr.  Chenu's  returns  show  that  out  of 
1,747  men  wounded  in  the  face  and  eyes  by  gunshot,  287,  or  16"42  per  cent.,  died. 
In  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  United  States'  "War/  7,868  wounds  of  the  face,  the 
results  of  which  were  known,  are  tabulated,  and  among  these  were  462  deaths,  a 
mortality  of  5*8  per  cent.  In  the  British  returns  simple  flesh  contusions  and  wounds 
(1)  are  distinguished  from  (2)  wounds  penetrating  or  perforating  the  bony  structures 
of  the  face,  and  from  (3)  wounds  with  lesion  of  one  or  both  eyes.  Of  section  (1) 
there  were  415  cases  with  only  one  death,  a  mortality  of  0"24  per  cent. ;  of  (2)  113 
cases,  and  among  them  10  deaths,  8'85  per  cent. ;  of  (3)  45  cases  with  3  deaths, 
6'66  per  cent.  In  the  United  States'  war,  there  were  3,764  cases  of  gunshot  flesh 
wounds  of  the  face,  the  results  of  which  were  known,  with  58  deaths,  a  mortality  of 
1*54  per  cent. ;  of  gunshot  fractures  of  facial  bones,  2,982  cases  with  340  deaths,  11*4 
per  cent. ;  and  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  orbital  region,  1,122  cases,  with  64  deaths,  a 
mortality  of  5-7  per  cent. 

The  absence  of  organs  essential  to  life ;  the  numerous  natural  divisions  among 
the  bones,  and  their  comparatively  soft  structure,  causing  them  to  be  less  liable  to 
extensive  splitting ;  the  copious  vascular  reticulation  and  supply  rendering  necrosis 
so  much  less  likely,  and  repair  so  much  easier,  when  no  continued  soui'ce  of  irritation 
remains,  than  in  other  bones  ;  the  limited  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  osseous 
structure  between  their  respective  periosteal  investments ;  and  the  opportunities 
from  the  number  of  cavities  and  passages  connected  with  this  region  for  the  escape 
of  discharges — are  all  causes  of  the  comparatively  favourable  i-esults  of  many  grave 
wounds  in  this  as  regards  wounds  of  equal  severity  in  other  regions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vascularity  of  this  i-egion  leads  to  danger  of  primary,  and  es23ecially 
secondary,  haemorrhage — a  circumstance  which  in  all  deep  wounds  of  the  face  must 
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be  looked  for  as  a  not  improbable  complication.  The  lodgment  of  a  projectile  among 
fractured  bones,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities  of  this  region,  is  not  an  unfrequent 
accident.  If  permitted  to  remain  in  contact  with  bone,  the  foreign  body  leads  to 
continued  exfoHations  in  some  bones,  to  extended  caries  in  others.  An  officer  ot 
the  Light  Division  was  shot  at  the  Alma  in  the  mouth  by  a  musket-ballet.  The 
lower  maxilla  was  broken  on  one  side.  Exfoliation  of  necrosed  sequestra  followed 
from  time  to  time  for  two  years  subsequently.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  bullet 
was  found  lodged  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  removed.  Repair  speedily  followed 
its  removal.  If  lodged  in  one  of  the  mucous  cavities  of  this  region,  such  foreign 
bodies  lead  to  fetid  purulent  discharges,  as  offensive  to  neighbours  as  to  the  patients 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Fretz,  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  elsewhere  pub- 
lished, who  was  able  to  do  his  military  duties  for  nearly  eight  years  with  the  breech 
and  screw  of  a  burst  musket  lodged  in  the  nares,  part  of  the  tail-pin  and  screw  pro- 
truding through  the  hard  palate  into  the  mouth,  this  officer  was  excused  from 
attending  his  regimental  mess,  on  account  of  the  repulsive  odour  which  emanated 
from  his  wound.  The  length  of  time  which  such  foreign  bodies  may  be  retained 
with  comparative  impunity  in  this  region  is  remarkable.  In  the  Museum  of  Military 
Su:rgery  at  Netley,  there  is  the  iron  breech  of  a  burst  fowling-piece,  which  became 
lodged  within  the  nasal  fossa  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  one  in  Lieutenant 
Fretz's  case.  The  breech  itself  is  exactly  similar,  but  the  screw  did  not  enter  with 
it.  The  man  to  whom  the  injury  occurred  returned  as  usual  to  his  work  as  a  farm 
labourer  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  the  wound.  Twenty-three 
years  and  five  months  after  the  wound  was  inflicted  he  one  night  started  up  from 
sleep  feeling  as  if  he  were  being  sviftbcated,  and,  instinctively  thrusting  his  thumb 
and  finger  into  the  back  of  his  mouth,  he  drew  away  the  gun-breech  above  mentioned . 
It  had  dropped  through  the  ]30sterior  nares  into  the  pharynx.  Other  like  cases  of 
lodgment  are  on  record,  though  none,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  so  long  a  period  as 
the  one  just  mentioned. 

Wounds  from  gunshot  occasionally  illustrate  what  horrible  and  extensive  injuiies 
may  be  borne  in  this  region  without  life  being  at  once  extinguished.  They  are  the 
more  distressing  because  the  patient  lives  conscious  of  his  sufferings  without  possi- 
bility of  surgical  alleviation.  An  officer  of  Zouaves,  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  had 
his  whole  face  and  lower  jaw  carried  away  by  a  ball,  the  eyes  and  tongue  included, 
so  that  there  remained  only  the  cranium,  supported  by  the  spine  and  neck.  This 
unfortunate  being  lived  twenty  hours  after  the  injury,  breathing  by  the  laryngeal 
opening  at  the  pharynx,  while  his  gestures  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  conscious  of 
his  condition.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  recorded  an  almost  similar  case  which  occurred  in 
an  officer  during  the  assault  of  Badajos.  This  patient  suffered  distressingly  from 
want  of  water  to  moisten  his  throat,  but  could  not  swallow  when  some  was  brought. 
One  eye  was  left  hanging  in  the  orbit,  the  floor  of  which  was  destroyed,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  write  thanks  for  attention  paid  him.  He  did  not  die  till  the  second 
night  after  the  injury.  Many  dreadful  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded  in  the 
History  of  the  United  States'  Civil  War. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  face  include  a  vast  variety  of  lesions  of  the  eyes  and  their 
appendages,  of  the  external  ear,  and  of  the  anatomical  structures  concerned  in  mas- 
tication, deglutition,  and  articulation.  Want  of  space  pi-events  special  reference  to 
them  in  this  article  ;  but  the  omission  is  of  less  importance,  inasmuch  as  their  prin- 
cipal features  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  devoted  to  the  surgery  of  the  particular 
organs  concerned.  Gunshot  injuries  of  these  parts  are  not  only  liable  to  be  them- 
selves very  complex,  but  are  notunfrequently  accompanied  with  more  or  less  mischief 
to  adjoining  regions,  such  as  the  base  of  the  skull,  parts  of  the  neck,  and  the  frontal 
portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  so  that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
a  particular  wound  to  any  one  region  singly. 

In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  face  where  the  bones  are  much 
separated  and  displaced,  the  surgeon  should  always  retain  and  readjust  as  many  of 
the  broken  portions  as  possible.  It  is  often  surprising  how  small  connections  with 
neighbouring  soft  parts  will  suffice  to  maintain  vitality,  and  lead  to  I'estoi'ed  union 
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in  this  region.  A  case  which  occurred  to  the  writer  in  August  1855,  in  a  private  of 
the  19th  Eegt.,  is  detailed  in  the  'Lancet.'  p.  436,  of  that  year.  The  wound 
was  caused  by  a  fragment  of  shell.  The  right  half  of  the  arch  of  the  palate  was 
jammed  in  and  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  other  half,  and  the  upper  maxillary  bone 
was  so  shattered  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  note  the  directions  of  the  lines  of 
fracture.  The  lower  ma,xilla  was  broken  in  three  places,  and  there  was  extensive 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts.  Great  difiiculty  was  met  with  at  first  in  unlocking  the 
parts  of  the  palate  which  had  been  driven  into  each  other,  and,  when  they  were 
separated,  the  right  half  hung  down  loosely  in  the  mouth  ;  yet  favourable  union 
was  obtained  between  all  these  fractures,  the  broken  portions  being  adjusted  so  that 
the  man  i-ecovered  with  both  the  upper  and  lower  maxillse  consolidated  in  their 
normal  relations  to  each  other.  No  teeth  had  been  driven  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
they  were  very  useful  as  points  of  suppoi-t  in  the  steps  taken  to  procure  coaptation 
of  the  disunited  fragments. 

In  gunshot  injuries,  even  where  complete  fracture  has  not  taken  place,  the 
bones  ai'e  often  so  contused  and  injured  that  a  certain  amount  of  necrosis  is  a 
common  occurrence  after  them.  The  natural  process  of  exfoliation  is  often  very 
slow,  and  as  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  prevented  until  the  sequestration  is  com- 
pleted, the  patient  is  often  anxious  and  the  surgeon  apt  to  be  tempted  to  anticipate 
natural  elimination  of  the  damaged  structures  by  various  surgical  proceedings  for 
then-  excision.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  many  instances  in  which  cure 
has  been  delayed,  and  harm  otherwise  done,  by  the  forcible  removal  of  necrosed  bone 
before  it  had  become  detached  from  the  adjoining  living  bone ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  frequently  seen  the  advantage  of  submitting  to  the  delay  required  for  the 
natural  preparation  of  the  structures  adjoining  the  portions  which  have  lost  their 
vitality  and  which  have  to  be  thrown  off. 

In  August  1878,  an  officer  of  the  90th  Regt.,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  wounded 
in  the  face  in  South  Africa,  came  under  my  care.  The  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower 
maxilla  had  been  struck  and  partially  fractured  by  a  bullet,  and  necrosed  bone  was  still  to 
be  felt  on  exploration.  The  power  of  depressing  the  jaw  was  very  limited,  and  there  was  a 
salivary  fistula  in  the  cheek.  Small  sequestra  were  removed  from  time  to  time  as  they  be- 
came loose,  and  other  simple  treatment  adopted.  He  was  recommended  by  some  surgeons  to 
have  the  remaining  dead  bone  cleared  away  by  surgical  operation,  with  a  view  of  hastening 
the  cure,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  await  natural  separation.  On  August  20,  1879,  the  last 
sequestrum  became  loosened,  and,  being  removed  hj  a  suitable  incision,  the  wound  healed 
rapidly  and  the  salivary  fistula  disappeared.  On  the  seventh  dtty  after  this  operation,  the 
external  opening  in  the  cheek  was  found  to  be  quite  closed,  and  all  the  movements  of  the  jaw 
were  free  and  perfect.     The  wound  has  given  no  inconvenience  since. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  waiting  for  the  natural  detachment 
of  sequestra  in  such  cases  I  may  mention  a  very  interesting  case  which  occurred  to 
me  some  years  ago  at  Chatham.  Although  not  from  gunshot  injury,  it  was  a  case  of 
severe  contusion  with  fracture  of  the  lower  maxilla  in  a  soldier  of  the  97th  Regt. 
such  as  might  readily  have  occurred  from  the  stroke  of  a  fragment  of  shell.  In  this 
instance  I  excised  the  whole  of  the  ramus,  including  the  condyloid  and  coronoid 
processes,  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side,  and  afterwards  the 
coronoid  process  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  necrosed  and  loose  condition. 

The  man  had  fractured  his  lower  jaw  in  a  fall  from  the  verandah  of  a  barrack  at  Calcutta 
several  months  before  his  arrival  in  England  as  an  invalid,  and,  fortunately,  none  of  the 
fragments  had  been  removed  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  While  the  natural  process  of  slough- 
ing of  the  contused  bony  fragments  had  been  going  on,  the  periosteum  had  been  making  pro- 
vision for  a  substitute  for  the  loss.  So  perfect  was  this  substitute  that  not  only  a  new  bodj'- 
and  ramus  but  also  a  new  articulation  were  formed,  and  the  muscular  connections  pre- 
served ;  and  thus,  in  the  end,  as  soon  as  the  impediments  arising  from  the  presence  of  the 
necrosed  portions  were  removed,  the  functions  of  the  jaw  were  found  to  be  scarcely  at  all 
impaired. 

The  ablation  of  some  of  the  prominent  parts  of  the  face  by  shot,  vacuities  left  in 
the  cheeks  and  other  soft  parts,  distortions  of  features  resulting  from  cicatricial  con- 
tractions after  gunshot  wounds,  frequently  give  rise  to  the  necessity  of  plastic  opera- 
tions in  this  region ;  and  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  surgeons  are  often  tried  in 
devising  suitable  means  for  replacing  the  lost  parts  and  removing  such  disfigurements. 
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Much  may   be  done   to  lessen   the  unsightly   condition   of  some   patients  in  these 

respects. 

The  drawings  figs.  60  and  61,  taken  from  photographs,  illustrate  what  cases  of  this  de- 
scription military  surgeons  have  to  deal  with.  Private  J.  11.,  Ryl.  Can.  Ritle  Regt.,  was 
invalided  from  Canada,  where  he  had  attempted  suicide  while  on  sentry  duty  by  placing 
his  rifle  under  his  chin  and  discharging  it.  The  bullet  entered  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
mesial  line  of  the  lower  jaw  and  passed  out  at  the  external  angle  of  the  left  eye.  When  ad- 
mitted at  Netley,  in  October,  1863,  the  following  was  his  condition  :  A  large,  deep,  and 
irregular  chasm  existed  where  the  left  cheek  ought  to  be.  Tlie  left  eye,  lower  eyelid,  and 
lachrymal  apparatus  were  wholly  gone.  The  left  orbit,  nostril,  and  inside  of  the  mouth 
formed  one  common  cavity.  A  large  portion  of  the  hard  palate  was  missing.  The  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  the  lacrymal  bone 
were  also  absent.  The  remnant  of  the  broken  upper  jaw  was  distorted  and  had  become 
fixed  in  such  a  position  as  to  interfere  with  mastication,  deglutition,  and  attempts  at  speak- 
ing. He  could  only  feed  himself  through  the  hole  in  the  cheek.  The  upper  lip  was  torn 
away  from  the  left  commissure,  twisted  upwards,  and  was  firmly  united  to  the  left  ala  nasi. 
The  lower  jaw  had  been  fractured  in  several  places.     Two  of  the  fractures  were  united  by 


Fig.  60. — Vacant  Space  left  in  the 
Face  of  Private  J.  H.,  Ryl.  Can. 
Rifle  Regt.,  after  a  Gunshot  Wound. 
(For  description  see  text.) 


Fig.  61.— Case  of  Private  J.  II.,  Ryl. 
Can.  Rifle  Rpgt. ;  the  Gap,  shown  in 
fig.  58,  covered  in  by  Plastic  Opera- 
tion. 


bone,  one  by  fibro-cartilage.  In  the  latter  situation  the  bone  had  been  comminuted  and 
many  fragments  removed.  In  this  case,  by  removing  teeth  which  were  not  merely  useless 
but  acting  as  obstructions,  dissecting  back  the  soft  parts  which  were  tied  down  to  the  margins 
of  the  broken  upper  maxillary  bone  and  releasing  other  cicatricial  contractions,  preparing  the 
edges  of  the  structures  which  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  afterwards  suitably  arranging 
the  respective  parts,  firm  union  Avas  obtained  between  them  and  the  vacant  part  of  the  cheek 
closed  in.  The  aspect  of  tlie  man  was  improved,  and  he  was  enabled  to  take  food  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  articulate  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  language  understood.  The  growth 
of  the  moustache  by  the  left  side  of  the  nose  could  not  be  prevented. 

In  other  distressing  cases,  however,  the  pai'ts  cariied  away  are  so  extensive,  or 
are  so  situated  and  of  snch  a  nature,  that  no  means  are  available  for  attempting  their 
I'estitution  or  for  covering  by  natural  structures  the  gaps  left  by  their  removal. 
Cases  of  ablation  of  the  chin  and  lower  jaw  by  large  projectiles  afford  examples  of 
these  irreparable  injuries.  In  these  and  other  similar  cases  when  life  is  preserved, 
prothetic  supports  and  substitutes  for  the  lost  parts  remain  the  only  resource  for 
affording  help  to  the  mutilated  sufferers  and  in  some  degree  concealing  their  de- 
formities. 

Gunshot  Injuries  op  the  Neck. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  this  region,  as  they  are  observed  in  military  hospitals,  are  not 
so  fatal  as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  large  vessels  and  important  canals  leading 
to  the  thorax  and  abdomen  which  are  so  exposed  by  their  position,  and  apparently 
so  unprotected.  Ovit  of  147  cases  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  neck  admitted  into  the 
English  hospitals  in  the  Crimea,  there  were  only  6  deaths— a  mortality  of  4-08  per 
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cent.  The  mortality  in  tlie  French  army  was  much  greater.  Dr.  Chenu's  returns 
show  that,  out  of  38 1  patients  with  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  in  the  French 
ambulances,  excln cling  those  in  which  the  spine  was  injured,  100  died — a  mortality 
of  2 6 '2  per  cent.  The  greater  fatality  in  the  French  hospitals  is  pi-obably  to  be 
explained  by  more  of  the  French  cases  having  been  complicated  with  lesions  of  the 
air-passages,  or  of  the  phaiynx  and  cesophagus,  than  happened  among  the  British 
wounded.  The  '  Surgical  History  of  the  United  States'  War '  contains  a  table  of  4, 1 1 4 
gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  without  known  injury  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  the 
results  of  which  had  been  determined.  Of  this  number,  2,413  returned  to  duty,  1,083 
were  discharged  from  service,  and  618  died.  The  mortality  was,  therefore,  15  per 
cent.  In  29  of  these  cases  ligations  of  vessels  were  pei'formed,  6  being  of  the  primaiy 
carotid,  with  22  deaths;  in  6  bronchotomy,  with  4  deaths;  in  87  bullets  were  re- 
moved, and  among  these  cases  there  were  12  deaths.  In  no  region  are  so  many 
examples  offered  of  large  vessels  meeting,  but  escaping  from  bullets  in  their  passage, 
as  in  this ;  because  the  cause  which  operates  elsewhere — ready  mobility  among  long 
and  yielding  structures— exists  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  neck  than  in  any  other 
region.  Where  any  of  the  larger  vessels  happen  to  be  divided  in  the  field  of  action 
by  projectiles,  dea/th  must  follow  almost  without  exception  immediately  after  the 
injury. 

Many  superficial  wounds  of  the  neck  occur,  especially  in  its  lateral  and  posterior 
regions,  in  which  the  projectiles  simply  graze  the  integuments  or  coui'se  beneath 
them,  and  heal  without  ill  results.  But,  if  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
be  violently  contused  by  the  passing  bullet,  even  although  penetration  is  escaped 
from,  and  inflammation  does  not  become  established,  hoarseness  or  aphonia  of  varying 
degrees  will  in  some  instances  result  permanently.  The  case  of  Lieut.  M.  mentioned 
below  is  an  instance  of  aphonia  following  an  injury  of  this  kind.  The  larynx  and 
trachea  being  very  prominent  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  phai-ynx  and  CESophagus 
very  accessible  to  bullets,  are,  in  the  more  complicated  and  deeper  wounds,  the 
organs  which  diiefly  att/ract  attention  in  warfare ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  region  will  at  once  -show  what  numerous  other  complications,  and 
what  disabling  effects,  whether  from  injury  to  cervical  nerves,  from  inflammatory 
action,  or  from  muscular  and  cicatricial  contractions,  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck 
are  liable  to  entail.  It  might  well  be  anticipated  that  wounds  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  from  their  exposed  situation  anteriorly,  and  the  space  they  occupy  in  the 
neck,  woxild  forxn  rather  a  large  proportion  of  -the  wounds  of  this  4'egion  which  have 
to  be  treated  in  military  hospitals,  but  the  fact  is  not  so.  Among  the  147  cases  of 
cervical  wounds  treated  among  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimean  war,  only  7  appear 
in  the  returns  as  haying  been  accompanied  with  wounds  ,of  the  air-passages,  or  4 '7 6 
per  ceut.^  6  of  these  being  lesions  of  either  the  larynx  or  trachea^  and  1  of  both  larynx 
and  oesophagus. 

The  distinction  between  similarly  complicated  and  uncomplicated  wounds  of  the 
neck  is  not  shown  in  the  French  Crimean  i-eturns.  It  is  stated  in  the  '  Surgical 
History  of  the  United  States'  War  '  that  the  air-passages  were  implicated  in  about  2 
per  cent.  (2"2)  of  the  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  that  came  under  treatment,  and  it 
is  further  remarked  that  there  is  ample  evidence  of  missiles  being  diverted  from 
their  coujse  on  impact  with  the  trachea.  When  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  traversed 
by  a  bullet,  respii-ation  is  carried  on  usually  through  the  openings,  and,  if  the  case 
goes  on  favourably,  o^  one  opening  becoming  healed,  the  passage  of  air  is  still  con- 
tinued through  the  i-emaining  opening.  On  both  apei-tures  becoming  healed,  respira- 
tion through  the  glottis  becomes  re-established ;  but,  however  favourable  in  other 
respects  the  course  of  the  lesion  may  have  been,  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  voice, 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  whisper,  and  occasionally  dyspnoea  from  contraction  of  the 
passage,  are  liable  to  occur  as  a  permanent  result.  In  other  lesions  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  by  shot,  such  disabilities  may  prove  to  be  only  temporary  in  duration. 
A  case  occurred  in  the  Crimea  in  which  the  th^yroid  cartilage  was  fractured,  but 
apparently  not  penetrated  by  a  bullet,  and  in  T^^hich  the  wound  was  followed  by 
complete  aphonia,  but  healed  i-eadily,  ajid  the  voice  returned.     The  same  favourable 
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result  may  ensue  when  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  only  superficially  grazed.  Complete 
aphonia  followed  an  injury  of  this  kind  in  an  officer  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  but  the 
loss  of  voice  fortunately  proved  to  be  only  temporary. 

A  short  account  of  a  few  of  the  more  serious  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  treated 
during  the  war  will  serve  to  exhibit  some  of  the  leading  symptoms  connected  with 
them  when  the  larynx,  or  larynx  and  oesophagus,  are  involved. 

Lieut.  M.,  of  the  19th  Regiment,  came  under  the  care  of  the  writer  for  a  wound  of  this 
region  after  the  assault  of  September  8,  ]  855,  in  the  ( himea.  In  this  instance  the  neck  Avas 
completely  traversed,  the  oesophagus  perforated  from  side  to  side,  and  the  larynx  injured 
posteriorly,  but  not  apparently  penetrated.  An  attempt  to  swallow  some  water  shortly  after 
he  reached  the  advanced  trench  nearly  choked  him.  After  the  shock  had  subsided,  the  leading 
symptoms  were  aphonia,  escape  of  blood  by  the  mouth,  dysphagia,  nimibness  of  one  arm,  oedema 
and  stiffness  of  the  neck,  distressing  accumulation  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood  about  the 
fauces,  and  slight  pyrexia.  Recovery  progressed  favourably  under  simple  treatment,  and  on 
the  twenty-second  day  after  the  injury  both  external  wounds  in  the  neck  were  healed,  and 
those  in  the  oesophagus  appeared  to  be  closed  also.  A  more  complete  history  of  this  case 
may  be  found  in  the  Lancet  of  November  10,  1855.  The  patient  referred  to  still  suffered  in 
1880,  when  I  last  heard  of  him,  from  a  certain  amount  of  aphonia.  It  was  not  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  performing  his  duties  on  becoming  a  captain  in  his  regiment,  but  the 
want  of  sufficient  power  of  voice  disabled  him  for  a  more  extensive  command  as  a  field 
officer,  and  caused  him  to  quit  active  service  in  the  army.  Another  officer,  wounded  in  the 
same  action,  in  whose  case  emphysema  of  the  neck,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  great  dyspnoea,  and 
threatened  suffocation  gradually  supervened  in  a  superficial  gunshot  wound  of  the  neck  with 
fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  was  treated  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Cowan,  55th  Regiment, 
who  performed  tracheotomy  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  wound,  and  thereby  saved  the 
patient's  life.  He  left  for  England  on  October  28.  In  the  case  of  another  officer  the  ball 
passed  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  fractured  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  tore  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  glottis.  Liquids  could  not  be  prevented  from  passing  into  the  trachea 
through  the  wound  made  by  the  projectile,  the  trachea  became  clogged,  and  suffocation 
appeared  imminent.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  on  the  day  after  the  injury,  but  the 
patient  did  not  rally,  and  died  twenty-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  his  wound.  A  private 
of  the  97th  Regiment  was  treated  by  the  late  Surgeon  Porter,  in  whom  a  bullet  entered  at 
the  pomum  Adami  on  September  8,  1855,  and  passed  out  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  right 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  The  precise  situation  of  the  entrance  opening  is  not  recorded.  Loss 
of  voice,  frequent  cough,  bloody  sputa,  slight  emphysema  at  the  wound  of  entrance,  and 
nausea,  were  the  leading  symptoms.  Bubbles  of  air  appeared  at  every  expiration  at  the 
wound  of  entrance,  and  when  the  man  attempted  to  drink,  some  of  the  fluid  escaped  by  the 
wound  of  exit.  After  five  days  this  occurrence  ceased ;  and  after  the  twelfth  day,  air  no 
longer  passed  out  of  the  wound  of  entrance.  Both  wounds  gradually  healed  ;  but  aphonia — 
the  voice  beino;  reduced  to  a  whisper — existed  when  the  man  left  the  regimental  hospital. 
He  was  discharged  from  the  army  at  Chatham  on  March  4,  1856,  on  account  of  loss  of 
voice  and  impaired  movements  of  the  right  side  of  neck  and  shoulder  from  cicatricial  con- 
tractions. A  soldier  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Eraser,  C.B.,  then  surgeon 
of  the  battalion,  had  been  shot  through  the  trachea,  and  respiration  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  by  the  wound ;  gradually,  however,  it  completely  healed,  and  a  favourable  re- 
covery ensued.  Another  interesting  case  occurred  in  Private  H.  Finn,  of  the  same  battalion, 
at  the  last  assault  of  the  Redan.  A  rifle-ball  entered  this  rcan's  neck  at  the  lower  and  inner 
border  of  the  left  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  passed  across  under  the  skin,  wounding  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  trachea  just  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  severed  some  fibres  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  right  sterno-mastoid,  and  effected  its  exit.  On  admission  into  the  regimental 
hospital  he  made  several  ineffectual  efibrts  to  speak,  during  which,  as  well  as  at  each  respira- 
tory movement,  air  and  bloody  mucus  escaped  from  both  apertures  in  the  throat.  The  loss  of 
voice  disappeared  after  the  sixth  day.  The  man  was  wounded  at  the  same  time  by  two  other 
rifle-balls,  both  flesh  wounds,  one  through  the  left  forearm,  the  other  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  right  thigh  ;  while  a  shell  exploding  near  him,  caused  his  left  eye  to  be  penetrated 
with  particles  of  stone  and  earth.  Vision  was  lost ;  but  in  other  respects,  excepting  a  little 
lameness  from  the  wound  in  the  thigh,  he  was  discharged  cured  to  England,  after  fifty-six 
days'  hospital  treatment. 

The  liability  to  concussion  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  to 
injury  of  the  deep  cerAdcal  and  other  nerves,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Wounds  of 
the  neck  are  often  accompanied  by  more  or  less  loss  of  power  in  one  of  the  upper 
extremities.  In  the  case  of  Lieut.  M.  before  mentioned,  the  impression  on  this 
officer's  mind  when  he  received  the  wound  in  the  neck  was  that  his  right  arm  had 
been  smashed  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  returned  to  the  trenches  supporting  the 
forearm  in  his  left  hand.  He  had  no  recollection  of  having  felt  any  pain  in  the 
neck.  The  shock  to  the  nervous  power  of  the  arm  subsequently  subsided  into  a 
sense  of  numbness,  which  gradually  disappeared,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  injury 
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the  arm  regained  its  normal  condition.  IM.ore  extensive  paralysis  occasionally 
svicceeds  such  wounds,  probably  from  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  there 
has  been  no  primary  evidence  of  the  spine  being  implicated  in  the  injury. 

Gunshot   Injuries   of  the   Chest. 

These  always  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  injuries  resulting  from  warfare,  both 
in  the  open  field,  and  more  especially  in  sieges,  where  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
chiefly  exposed.  The  returns  of  Dr.  Scrive,  Medecin- en-chef  of  the  French  army  in 
the  Crimea,  show  that  the  proportion  of  chest  to  other  wounds  was  1  in  12  in  the 
trenches,  and  1  in  20  in  ordinary  engagements.  In  the  British  '  Surgical  History  of 
the  Crimean  War'  they  are  returned  as  1  in  10  among  the  officers  during  the  whole 
period,  and  nearly  1  in  17  among  the  men,  from  April  1,  1855,  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  the  United  States'  war  the  proportion  of  chest  to  all  other  wounds  was 
about  1  in  15.  These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  chest  wounds  which  caused 
death  on  the  field  of  action.  The  ample  space  occupied  by  the  chest,  and  the 
exposed  surface  it  presents  as  a  target  towards  the  enemy,  sufficiently  explain  the 
number  of  wounds  which  occur  in  this  region  in  warfare.  The  grave  accidents 
which  follow  many  of  the  severer  forms  of  superficial  gunshot  injuries  of  the  chest, 
although  the  pleural  cavities  are  unopened ;  the  serious  complications  which  are 
induced  when  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  penetrated  ;  together  with  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  wounds  of  its  chief  viscera — the  heart,  gi-eat  vessels,  and  lungs — 
cause  the  proportionate  mortality  among  them  to  be  very  great.  The  British  returns 
show  that  among  the  officers  who  came  under  hospital  treatment  for  chest- wounds  of 
all  kinds,  wounds  of  the  chest-walls,  as  well  as  of  the  cavity  enclosed  by  them,  31-5 
per  cent.,  and  among  the  men  28*1  per  cent.,  died.  Dr.  Chenu's  returns  show  that 
in  the  French  army,  out  of  2,506  chest-wounds,  penetrating  and  non-penetrating, 
there  were  817  deaths,  or  32*6  per  cent.  During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
United  States,  among  20,264  tabulated  cases  of  gunshot  chest  injuries  of  all  kinds, 
there  were  5,373  deaths,  or  a  ratio  of  mortality  of  26'5  per  cent.  In  many  instances 
soldiers  shot  in  this  region  do  not  live  long  enough  to  come  under  surgical  treatment, 
but  die  on  the  field  of  action,  either  from  penetration  of  the  heart,  haemorrhage, 
suffocation,  or  shock ;  and  the  proportion  of  men  with  fatal  chest-wounds  returned 
as  '  killed  in  action,'  or  as  '  died  vmder  treatment,'  will  constantly  vary  according  to 
circumstances  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  military  operations,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  early  removal  from  the  field  to  the  field-hospitals.  In  the  Italian  war  of 
1859,  the  French  hospital  returns  show  a  mortality  of  only  20  per  cent,  in  wounds 
of  the  chest,  while  under  the  same  surgeons,  among  similar  wounds  in  the  Crimea,  it 
was  nearly  33  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  Crimea  the  wounded  were  carried  without  delay 
to  hospitals  relatively  close  at  hand,  while  after  the  great  battle  of  Solferino  and 
other  engagements  during  the  Italian  war,  they  were  not  removed  for  many  hours, 
even  48  hours  and  upwards,  from  the  field  of  action.  Among  the  hospital  admis- 
sions in  the  Crimea  were  consequently  many  cases  that  proved  fatal  within  the  first 
12  or  24  hours,  while  scarcely  any  such  primarily  fatal  wounds  reached  the  hospitals 
in  the  Italian  campaign. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  chest  may  conveniently  be  divided  for  study  into  two 
classes,  viz.  no7i-penetrating  and  ])enetrating .  Non-peneteating  injuries  become 
subdivided  into  simple  contusions  and  wounds  of  the  soft  parietes ;  similar  injuries 
and  wounds  accompanied  with  injury  to  bones  or  cartilage ;  and,  lastly,  those  com- 
plicated with  lesion  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  the  costal  pleura  remaining 
un wounded,  or,  if  the  pleural  sac  be  opened,  without  any  superficial  wound  of  the 
integuments.  In  none  of  these — and  this  is  their  important  distinction — is  there 
any  dii-ect  communication  between  the  air  external  to  the  parietes  and  the  serous 
cavity  of  the  chest.  Penetrating  wounds  may  exist  without  lesion,  or  with  lesion, 
of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  of  the  cavity.  Among  the  more  serious  complications 
with  which  these  latter  may  be  accompanied  is  the  lodgment  of  the  projectile  or 
other  foreign  bodies,  or  of  fragments  of  bone,  within  the  chest.     As  wounds  of  the 
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heart  and  great  vessels  are  almost  invariably  at  once  fatal,  and  as  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  region,  it  is  with  refei^ence  to  the  treatment 
of  wounds  of  these  organs  that  military  surgeons  are  chiefly  concerned. 

Non-penetrating  injuries. — This  division  of  gunshot  injuries  includes  many  that 
are  very  simple  in  their  nature,  and  consequently  shows  a  considerable  proportion  of 
recoveries.  Out  of  327  non- penetrating  wounds  and  contusions  of  the  chest,  in  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea,  there  were  only  1.5  deaths,  or  4'5  i^er  cent.;  out  of 
1,509  wounds  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  French  army,  according  to  Dr.  Chenu's 
returns,  there  were  184  deaths,  or  12  per  cent.  In  the  surgical  returns  of  the  United 
States'  war,  11,549  'gunshot  flesh-wounds  of  the  chest'  are  shown,  with  only  113 
deaths,  or  1*0  per  cent.  These  numbers  include  the  cases  in  which  only  the  soft 
coverings  of  the  thoracic  parietes  were  interested  ;  they  do  not  include  non-peneti-at- 
ing  wounds  complicated  with  fractures  of  bone  or  visceral  injury. 

Of  the  simple  wounds  in  which  the  soft  parietes  only  are  involved,  little  need  be 
observed,  excepting  that  the  healing  process  is  often  a  long  one,  owing  to  the  natural 
movements  of  the  ribs  interrupting  the  process  of  repair,  especially  when  a  bullet 
has  taken  a  prolonged  course  beneath  the  skin,  and  also  owing  to  the  occasional 
supervention  of  pleuritis  and  its  consequences.  Two  deaths  are  recorded  in  the 
British  '  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  under  simple  flesh-wounds,  without  fracture 
or  pleural  opening,  from  bullets  ;  and  in  both  of  these  the  fatal  termination  occurred 
from  pleuro-pneumonia. 

When  the  wall  of  the  chest  has  been  struck  with  very  great  force,  as  by  a  heavy 
fragment  of  shell  at  high  speed,  the  injury  may  not  merely  be  followed  by  severe 
ecchymosis,  but  the  subsequent  effects  of  such  a  contusion  frequently  show  themselves 
in  abscesses,  exfoliations  of  portions  of  the  ribs,  and  sinuses  of  a  troublesome  char- 
acter lasting  for  years  afterwards.  The  cartilaginous,  or  even  the  bony,  parietes 
may  be  momentarily  forced  inwards  at  the  time  of  such  an  injury,  and  the  lungs 
become  compressed  and  bruised,  or  otherwise  damaged,  though  not  opened.  In  such 
a  case  blood  will  sometimes  be  expectorated  by  the  mouth  in  considerable  quantity. 

Captain  J.,  7th  Regt.,  was  struck  in  the  front  of  the  chest  by  a  fragment  of  shell  in  the 
trenches  before  Sebastopol.  The  injury  was  followed  by  great  haemorrhage  from  the  mouth, 
and  this  symptom  continued  for  some  time  after  he  had  been  brought  up  to  camp.  There 
was  great  ecchymosis  of  the  soft  parietes,  but  no  rib  was  broken.  This  officer  made  a 
favourable  recovery,  without  abscess  at  the  seat  of  ecchymosis,  inflammation  of  the  lung,  or 
subsequent  exfoliation  of  bone. 

But,  even  if  no  such  hsemorrhage  as  this  take  place,  haemoptysis  will  almost 
invariably  be  one  of  the  symptoms  presented.  Ecchymosis,  or,  at  least,  congestion 
of  the  lung  to  a  partial  extent,  in  all  probability  folloM'^s  every  non-penetrating  gun- 
shot injury  of  the  chest  of  much  severity  from  a  heavy  projectile.  Instances  have 
occasionally  occurred  in  which,  after  injuries  of  the  kind,  notwithstanding  no  open 
wound  of  the  parietes  or  fracture  has  been  caused,  and  no  opening  of  the  lung 
effected,  yet  death  has  followed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  suffocation,  apparently  due 
to  the  direct  result  of  contusion  of  the  pulmonary  structure  and  its  consequent 
engorgement. 

Lastly,  among  non-penetrating  wounds,  a  solution  of  continuity  in  some  viscus 
of  the  thorax,  more  especially  of  a  lung,  occasionally  happens  without  any  direct 
communication  between  an  external  opening  and  the  wounded  organ ;  and  such  an 
injury  may  be  accompanied,  or  unaccompanied,  by  a  wound  of  the  costal  pleura. 
These  occurrences  are  sometimes  due  to  the  chest-wall  being  forced  inwards  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  compress,  but  also  to  lacerate,  a  lung  between  the  opposite 
walls,  without  fracture  of  bone ;  sometimes  to  a  rib  or  ribs  being  broken,  and  the 
lung  being  wounded  and  penetrated  by  sharp  points  of  fractured  bone,  in  the  same 
way  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the  accidents  met  with  in  civil  life.  In  warfare 
these  lesions  are  almost  always  the  result  of  injuries  from  large  jarojectiles. 

Penetrating  ivounds. — When  we  examine  statistically  the  results  of  peneti'ating 
wounds  of  the  chest  in  warfare,  we  find  the  recoi-ded  mortality  very  large.  Out  of 
22  Bi-itish  officers  so  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  15  died;  and  out  of  125  men,  105 
died,   showing,  when  taken  together,   a  mortality  of  81  "6  per  cent.     Dr.  Chenu's 
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Crimean  returns  show  that,  out  of  508  patients  with  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest 
in  the  French  army,  467   died  :  a  mortality  of  91-9  per  cent.     The  percentages  of 
fatal  results  were  doubtless  increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  field-hospitals  in  the 
Crimea  to  the  trenches  in  which  most  of  the   patients  were  wounded ;  had  some 
of  the  Crimean  patients,  who  died  in  hospitals,  been  wounded  in  the  open  field,  they 
would  never  have  reached  the  hospital,  and  would  have  been  included  in  the  number 
of  dead  on  the  field  itself.     Dr.   Chenu's  returns  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859  show 
that,   among   137   penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  there  were   119  deaths,  or  a 
mortality  of  87  per  cent.     The  American  records  show  that,  among  8,73  5  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest,  5,260  died  :  a  mortality  of  62*5  per  cent.     The  results  of  312 
cases  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined.     These  numbers  include  the  wounds 
complicated  by  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  sternum  and  ribs,  without  injury  to 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  injuries  to  the  contents  of  the  thorax  produced  by  large 
spent  projectiles  causing  solutions  of  continuity  internally,  without  external  breach 
of  surface,  so  that  exact  comparison  cannot  be  established  between  their  results  and 
those  of  the  penetrating  wounds  tabulated  in  the  English  and  French   Crimean 
retui'ns.     Fatal  consequences  are  apt  to  ensue  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest, 
especially  if  one  of  the  lungs  be  wounded,  either  from  primary  haemorrhage,  leading 
to  exhaustion  or  suffocation ;  from  active  inflammation  of  the  pleurae  and  pulmonary 
structure  ;  from  irritative  fevei-  accompanying  profuse  dischai'ges  ;  from  fluid  accu- 
mulations in  one  or  both  of  the  pleural  sacs ;  from  extension  of  inflammation  to  the 
pericardium  ;  or  from  circumstances  inducing  secondary  hsemoi'rhage.     The  mortality 
of  wounds  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  chest  has  been  peneti-ated,  as  already  shown,  is 
very  excessive,  and  doubtless,  if  all  cases  in  which  the  lungs  had  been  wounded  could 
be  shown  separately,  the  mortality  ratio  would  be  still  higher  ;  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Fraser,^  in  his  well-known 
monograph  on  chest  wounds  (see  that  author's  summaiy,  p.  140),  'that  in  the  human 
subject,  as  well  as  in  animals,  an  actual  wound  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  is  always, 
sooner  or  later,  mortal,'  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  foundation.     Even  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  lung  are  happily  by  no  means  uniformly  fatal. 

In  gunshot  injuries  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  is  in  ma,ny  instances  readily 
obvious  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch.  The  end  of  the  finger  can  be  inserted,  and 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of  the  injury.  But  occasionally,  notwith- 
standing an  opening  has  actually  been  made  into  the  chest,  difficulties  and  mistakes 
in  the  diagnosis  occur ;  particularly  if  the  bullet  has  passed  through  the  scapula, 
shoulder,  or  has  entei^ed  from  some  more  distant  jjart ;  if  it  be  small,  like  a  pistol 
shot,  and  has  coursed  obliquely ;  or  if,  from  some  special  posture  of  the  patient,  the 
part  of  the  integument  which  was  pierced  at  the  time  the  opening  was  made  in  the 
chest-wall  has  glided  away,  and  so  left  the  track  of  the  bullet  covered  by  sound  skin. 
Again,  even  when  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the  cavity  of  the  chest  has  been 
opened,  it  will  be  found  by  no  means  easy  always  to  decide  whether  a  lung  has  been 
penetrated  or  otherwise.  The  train  of  symptoms  usually  described  as  characterising 
vjounds  of  the  lung  must  not  be  expected  to  be  constantly  present ;  they  are  each 
liable  to  be  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  or  to  be  wholly  absent,  though 
the  lung  has  been  wounded,  and  may  nearly  all  exist  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest  where  the  lung  has  escaped  from  being  opened.  It  is  by  a  combination  of 
symptoms,  rather  than  by  any  one  or  other  symptom,  that  a  lung-wound  can  in  many 
instances  be  diagnosed.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  determine  whether  a  bullet  has 
lodged  within  the  chest  or  elsewhere;  or,  if  the  missile  has  passed  completely 
through,  whether  fragments  of  bone,  or  other  substances,  have  remained  behind. 
The  following  have  been  named  as  usual  signs  of  the  chest  having  been  opened 

^  Dr.  Patrick  Fraser  was  one  of  the  civil  surgeons  sent  to  the  East  during  the  war 
against  Russia,  and  served  at  Scutari  and  in  the  Crimea  during  part  of  the  second  period  of 
the  war  in  1855-56.  In  1859  he  published  a  Treatise  upon  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the 
Chest,  which  is  mstructive  not  only  from  the  cases  collected  in  it,  but  also  from  the  reports 
of  numerous  experiments  performed  on  animals  to  elucidate  various  points  regarding  chest- 
wounds. 
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by  a  projectile,  and  the  lung  wounded,  in  addition  to  those  physical  evidences  of  the 
injury  which  are  obvious  to  sight  and  touch:  a  certain  amount  of  constitutional 
shock  ;  collapse,  and  tendency  to  syncope  from  loss  of  blood  ;  haemorrhage  from  the 
external  wound ;  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavity ;  hasmoptysis;  dyspncea;  escape 
of  air  by  the  external  wound  ;  and  emphysema.  It  is  not  j)ossible  within  the  limits 
of  this  ai'ticle  to  discuss  fully  the  import  of  these  several  symptoms  as  regards  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  lungs,  biit  the  value  of  some  of  them  must  be  briefly  considered. 

The  shock  of  a  penetrating  wound,  if  it  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  chest,  apart 
from  the  collapse  consequent  on  haemorrhage,  is  not  generally  so  marked  a  symptom 
as  it  is  in  some  other  wounds,  such  as  extensive  fractures  of  the  larger  bones  of  the 
extremities  or  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  often  much  more 
'  shock '  when  a  projectile  has  not  penetrated,  from  meeting  something  to  oppose  its 
course,  as  part  of  a  soldier's  accoutrements,  but  has  struck  the  chest  with  such  force 
as  to  cause  a  violent  concussion  of  its  entire  contents. 

Sudden  copious  hmmorrhage  coughed  into  the  mouth,  and  rapidly  recm-ring,  after 
a  projectile  has  entered  the-  chest,  usually  indicates  that  a  lung  has  been  penetrated. 
But  moderate  expectoration  of  blood  or  ordinary  ficemoptysis,  although  it  indicates 
injury  of  some  sort  to  the  lung,  by  no  means  gives  assnrance  that  this  organ  has  been 
opened.  Haemoptysis  generally  accompanies  gunshot  wounds  of  the  lung  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  when  bronchial  tubes  of  any  considerable  siz-e  are  penetrated 
and  the  lung  remains  pervious  ;  but  itnder  other  conditions  it  may  be  wholly  absent, 
even  though  a  lung  has  been  extensively  opened,  and  although  the  patient  is- troubled 
by  cough.  If  the-  track  of  the  projectile  be  narrow,  or  near  the  periphery  of  a  lung, 
the  vessels  and  bi-onchial  tubes  may  be  occluded  by  clot ;  or,  if  the  wound  in  the  chest 
be  a  large  one,  the  lung  may  have  become  collapsed  thro-ugh  the  admission  of  air ; 
or  it  may  be  compressed  by  effused  blood  or  other  fluids  ;  and  in  any  of  these  ways, 
all  communication  between  the  lung-wound  and  the  principal  air-passages  may  be 
completely  stopped'.  Dr.  Eraser,  in  his  monograph  on  '  Wounds  of  the  Chest,'  has 
stated  that,  out  of  nine  fatal  cases  observed  by  him  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  the  lungs 
were  proved  to  have  been  wounded,  only  one  had  had  haemoptysis  a&  a  symptom  ; 
and,  out  of  seven  fatal  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  found  not  to  be  wounded,  two 
had  had  haemoptysis.  Ou-t  of  8,715  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  in  the  Uaited 
States'  returns,  haemoptysis  was  only  noted  as  a  symptom  in  492  instances. 

Haemorrhage  outivurds  from  the  opening  of  a  chest  wound  does  not  as  a  general 
rule  occur  to  an  extent  to  excite  the  surgeon's  anxiety  as  compared  with  other  symp- 
toms. Now  and  then,  after  a  severe  wound,  when  blood  escapes  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  the  opening  in  the  chest-wall  is  large  and  free,  it  will  flow  copiously  from 
the  external  wound  ;  and,  if  both  the  opening  in  the  lung,  as  well'  as  that  in  the 
chest- wall,  should  remain  free,,  we  may  find  the  blood  mixed  with  air,  Jand  jetting  out 
whenever  the  patient  coughs.  Or  the  haemorrhage  may  proceed'  in  a  more  direct 
manner  from  the  pulmonary  structure,  the  escape  outwards  being  due  to  the  effect 
of  old  close  adhesions  connecting  the  lung  with  -the  costal  parietes,  and  so  making 
the  external  opening  continuous  with  the  track  of  the  wound.  But  these  are  condi- 
tions only  rarely  met  with-.  Usually  after  the  chest  is  penetrated,  the  ribs  sink  and 
the  opening  in  the-  integuments  ceases  to  coincide  with  that  in  the  hard  parietes, 
while  the  opening  in  the  lung  is  equally  distinct  and  separate  from  those  in  the 
chest-walls.  External  bleeding,  when  it  occurs  to  a  troublesome  extent,  is  more 
usually  due  to  lesion  of  an  intercostal",  or  of  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery, 
in  consequence  of  these  vessels  having  been  torn  by  the  sharp  ends  of  fractured  ribs. 

Primary  inte7'nal  haemorrhage  is  the  chief  source  of  death  in  those  cases  of  lung- 
wounds  which  prove  mortal  from  the  early  effects  of  the  injuries  inflicted ;  the  fatal 
event  sometimes  following  rapidly  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  sometimes  not 
until  two  or  three  days  have  elapsed.  There  are  no  means  by  which  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  sources  of  internal  haemorrhage  can  be  determined,  nor  would  it  be  of 
much  practical  utility  if  there  were.  If  immediately  after  a  gunshot  wound,  copious 
haemoi-rhage  by  the  mouth,  and  fatal  syncope  or  suffocation  quickly  supervene,  the 
inference  is  obvious  that  the  projectile  has  opened  some  of  the  large  pulmonary 
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vessels.  But  when  the  internal  hfemorrhage  proceeds  more  slowly,  it  may  either  be 
derived  from  divided  pulmonary  vessels,  or  from  some  of  the  parietal  arteries,  or 
from  both  sources  combined.  When  the  blood  continues  to  flow  into  the  pleural 
sac — as  indicated  by  the  persistent  blanched  appearance  of  the  patient,  the  cold 
clammy  surface,  increasing  dyspnoea,  perhaps  occasional  haemoptysis,  and  the  stetho- 
scopic  signs  on  auscultation — and  when  no  trace  of  a  source  of  haemorrhage  in  the 
pai-ietal  wounds  can  be  discovered,  there  can  remain  little  doubt  that  it  is  fi-om  the 
structure  of  the  lung  itself  that  the  blood  is  flowing.  The  amount  of  haemorrhage 
in  wounds  of  the  lungs  varies  greatly  according  to  the  direction  of  the  track  of  the 
shot ;  for  the  large  vessels  cannot  here  glide  away  from  the  action  of  a  projectile, 
as  they  may  in  the  neck  or  extremities  of  the  body.  Wounds  near  the  root  of  each 
lung,  where  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  are  largest,  are  necessarily  attended 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  haemorrhage ;  and,  as  coagula  can  hardly  form  suffici- 
ently to  suppress  the  flow  of  blood,  ai-e  generally  fatal;  while  as  they  approach  the 
periphery  of  the  lung  the  haemorrhage  may  be  expected  to  be  less  in  amount  and 
more  easily  arrested  by  natural  means.  The  situation  of  the  wound  of  entrance,  or, 
if  it  be  a  perforating  wound,  the  coarse  the  shot  has  taken,  inferred  from  the  relative 
positions  of  the  wounds  of  entrance  and  exit,  may  help  us  to  determine  the  probable 
site  of  the  bleeding,  and  thus  to  some  extent  its  probable  degi-ee  of  gravity ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  course  a  bullet  may  follow  after  entering  the  chest, 
especially  if  a  rib  has  been  broken,  is  never  certain. 

Dyspnoea,  though  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  wounds  penetrating  the  chest,  is, 
again,  not  an  invariable  symptom.  In  51  cases  of  peneti*ating  wounds  collected  by 
Dr.  Fraser,  only  1.3  had  dyspnoea  as  a  symptom.  The  hesitation  and  difliculty  of 
breathing  freely,  caused  by  the  pain  resulting  from  it  at  the  seat  of  injury,  especially 
when  there  is  much  laceration  of  tissue  and  ribs  are  fractured,  is  sometimes  put  down  as 
if  it  were  true  dyspnoea.  When  dyspnoea  is  an  urgent  symptom,  before  suflScient 
time  has  elapsed  for  inflammatory  action  to  have  been  induced,  the  djspnoea  may  be 
caused  by  pressure  upon  the  lung  from  effusion  of  blood,  or  from  it  combined  with 
accumulation  of  air  in  the  pleural  sac.  Examination  by  percussion  and  the  stetho- 
scope will  decide  the  existence  of  either  of  these  two  sources  of  compression.  The 
dyspnoea,  if  very  gi'eat,  indicates  that  the  power  of  expansion  of  the  unwounded,  as 
well  as  of  the  wounded  lung,  is  interfered  with  ;  when  the  compression  is  limited  to 
one  lung,  though  it  may  be  completely  collapsed,  especially  if  the  opening  in  the  chest- 
wall  be  a  large  one,  and  part  of  the  eff'used  blood  has  escaped  through  it,  the  symptom 
of  dyspnoea  maybe  wholly  absent.  It  will  be  readily  understood  how  much  the  situa- 
tion of  the  wound ;  its  direction,  whether  communicating  immediately  or  by  a 
sinuous  course  with  the  pleural  sac;  the  size  of  the  opening;  whether  it  is  covered 
by  integument — that  is,  is  valvular;  and  other  circumstances,  must  affect  the 
occurrence  and  prominence  of  this  symptom.  When  there  is  no  open  wound  of  the 
chest- wall  or  lung,  but  the  organs  within  the  chest  have  been  subjected  to  violent 
concussion  through  the  stroke  of  a  heavy  missile,  dyspnoea  is  always  one  of  the  promi- 
nent symptoms. 

Escape  of  air  by  a  chest-wound — Traumatopnoea — is  sometimes  stated  to  be  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  lung  has  been  penetrated  by  a  projectile.  Experience  has 
shown  that  by  itself  this  occurrence  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  a  lung-wound,  any 
more  than  its  absence  is  by  itself  an  indication  that  the  lung  has  escaped  from  being 
wounded.  Its  occurrence  was  only  noted  in  49  instances  among  the  8,715  cases  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  during  the  United  States'  war.  Air  has  been  noticed  to 
escape  from  a  chest-wound  when  it  has  been  afterwards  proved  that  the  lung  was 
not  wounded  ;  and  no  air  has  escaped  though  the  lung  has  been  wounded.  In  the 
former  case,  the  air  may  have  entered  by  the  wound  at  each  inspiration,  and  have 
been  forced  out  again  by  the  sinking  of  the  chest  on  expiration ;  in  the  latter  case,  a 
vai'iety  of  conditions,  both  as  regards  the  wounded  lung  itself  and  also  the  chest- 
walls,  may  have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom.  The  opening  in  the 
chest-wall  may  have  been  closed,  owing  to  the  superficial  wound  being  valvular  or 
tortuous,  though  the  lung  has  remained  pervious ;  or  the  wound  in  the   lung  may 
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have  been  occluded  by  coagulura,  or  covered  by  effused  blood,  or  the  lung  collapsed 
and  so  have  ceased  to  be  pervious.  When  circumstances  are  favourable  for  the 
occurrence,  air  will  occasionally  be  forced  out  of  the  wound  on  expiration  with  a 
whistling  noise,  or  on  coughing,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  force  in  the  early 
days  of  a  chest- wound.  If  it  be  present  in  such  a  forcible  degree  as  this,  the  symptom 
plainly  indicates  that  the  lung  is  wounded ;  if  it  exist  only  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
the  diagnosis  admits  of  doubt ;  if  absent  altogether,  the  absence  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  lung  has  escaped  penetration. 

Emphysema,  as  the  term  is  applied  to  the  escape  of  air  from  the  air-passages  and 
•its  entrance  into  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  wound  in  the  chest-wall  and  subse- 
quent diffusion,  which  used  to  be  described  as  a  common  sign  of  the  lung  having 
been  wounded  in  a  case  of  penetrating  gunshot  wound  of  the  chest,  is  really  a  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  8,715  penetrating  w^ounds  noticed  in  the '  Surgical  History  of  the 
United  States'  Civil  War,'  emphysema  was  only  observed  in  38  instances.  The  same 
conditions  which  prevent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  and  traumatopncea, 
equally  oppose  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  symptom.  It  may  take  place  in  in- 
direct wounds  of  the  lung  in  non-penetrating  injuries  of  the  chest  in  the  same  way 
as  traumatic  emphysema  is  often  seen  in  civil  practice.  The  most  extensive  example 
of  emphysema  I  have  happened  to  see  occurred  in  a  soldier  of  the  19th  Regiment,  in 
the  Crimea,  who  received  a  severe  contvision  at  the  upper  part  of  the  back  from  a 
massive  projectile.  The  right  scapula  was  badly  fractured,  and  the  general  diffused 
emphysema  which  rapidly  followed  the  injury  afforded  a  proof  that  thei-e  was  also 
fracture  of  a  rib  or  ribs,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  lung  had  been  torn.  The  man, 
after  protracted  treatment,  recovered.  The  fact  of  emphysema  having  been  formerly 
described  as  a  characteristic  symptom  of  gunshot  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest, 
when  coupled  with  the  rarity  with  which  it  has  been  observed  of  late  years,  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  limited  interception  of  air  and  crackling  sensation  which  may 
be  often  noticed  in  the  areolar  tissue  immediately  around  the  lips  of  a  gunshot 
wound,  and  occasionally  along  the  track  also,  from  air  following  a  projectile  which 
has  taken  a  slanting  course  through  the  tissues,  having  been  set  down  under  the 
designation  of  emphysema.  Dr.  Eraser  has  stated,  in  his  work  on  '  Wounds  of  the 
Chest,'  that  traumatic  emphysema  may  follow  a  penetrating  wound  of  this  region 
though  the  lung  has  been  uninjured,  and  he  refers  {op.  cit.  p.  65)  to  a  case  men- 
tioned to  him  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  which  '  a  spike  passed 
through  the  scapula  into  the  chest,  and,  though  emphysema  occurred,  the  lung 
nevertheless  was  found  untouched,'  ^  as  well  as  to  a  fatal  case  observed  by  himself  in 
which  emphysema  occurred  and  the  lung  was  unvvounded.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
emphysema  only  occurred  on  the  32nd  day  after  the  wound  was  inflicted,  the  same 
day  on  which  the  patient  died,  and  in  the  report  of  the  case  (oj).  cit.  Case  13,  p.  53 
and  p.  74)  no  particulars  regarding  its  site  or  extent  are  given.  I  have  not  seen 
such  an  occurrence  confirmed  by  other  observers,  and  obviously  it  could  not  have 
been  what  is  generally  undei-stood  by  traumatic  emphysema  in  chest- wounds  as 
already  defined  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 

A  preparation  of  an  extensive  wound  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  in  the  Museum  at 
Netley  affords  an  exceedingly  instructive  example  of  the  manner  in  whicb  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  chief  symptoms  just  mentioned  may  be  erroneously  interpreted.  A  regimental 
officer,  set.  25  years,  was  wounded  in  the  chest  by  a  large  gingall  bullet  in  action  before  Can- 
ton, on  December  29,  1857.  The  missile  passed  completely  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  on  the  left  side  and  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  leaving  a  huge  gap  in  the  latter  equal 

^  As  it  is  stated  in  the  Stirgical  Histo7-y  of  the  United  States'  Wai-  of  1861-65  {'  Surg. 
Vol.'  part  i.  p.  614)  that  Dr.  Eraser  has  afforded  proof  that  emphysema  may  follow  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest  without  injury  to  the  lung,  it  seems  only  proper  to  mention, 
with  regard  to  the  case  quoted  above  on  Mr.  Holmes's  authority,  that  Mr.  Holmes  wrote  to 
me  in  February,  1875,  that  '  Dr.  Fraser  must  have  forgotten  the  precise  circumstances,  and 
in  consequence  have  misrepresented  the  case.  It  was  no  wound  of  the  chest  at  all,  but  a 
spike  wound  of  the  back,  entirely  external  to  the  scapula,  and  probably  not  even  opening  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  muscles  attached  to  that  bone.  A  little  air  having  entered  the 
areolar  tissue  at  the  time  (as  I  have  seen  in  spike  wounds  in  other  regions,  such  as  the  leg) 
had  produced  slight  emphysema.     The  man  got  well  in  a  very  few  days.' 
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to  a  fourtli  of  its  substance,  yet  the  principal  medical  oflRcer  of  the  force  and  other  medical 
officers,  during  the  progress  of  the  case,  gave  the  friends  of  the  patient  great  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery, and  assured  them  that,  though  the  chest  had  been  traversed,  the  lung  had  escaped 
from  being  wounded.  This  conclusion  was  come  to  on  accountof  none  of  the  supposed  charac- 
teristic signs  of  such  an  injury  being  present.  The  patient  survived  the  wound  twelve  days, 
and  was  apparently  making  favourable  progress  towards  recovery  until  the  evening  of 
January  9,  when  oppression  of  breathing  and  other  alarming  symptoms  occurred,  under 
which  he  sank  on  January  10.  These  symptoms  were  shown  at  the  post-mortem  inspection 
to  have  resulted  from  the  supervention  of  pericarditis  and  pericardiac  effusion.  Until  this 
occurrence  there  had  been  no  dyspnoea,  neither  had  there  been  any  haemoptysis,  traumatopnoea, 
or  emphysema  throughout  the  case.  The  appearances  presented  at  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, which  was  carefully  made  by  Dr.  Becher,  the  pathologist  with  the  force,  fully  ex- 
plained the  absence  of  these  symptoms.  I  extract  the  chief  among  them  which  bear  on  the 
facts  above  mentioned.  Three  inches  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  left  mamma  a 
circular  wound,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  perforating  the  integuments,  and  a 
corresponding  opening  somewhat  larger  and  more  lacerated  was  found  on  the  back  one  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  On  removal  of  the  integu- 
ments the  thoracic  walls  were  foimd  perforated  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  one  inch 
below  the  external  openings,  the  ball  having  passed  through  the  sixth  and  tenth  ribs  respec- 
tively, which  were  both  completely  crushed  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  On  removal 
of  the  sternum  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  found  filled  with  thin  foetid,  purulent  matter;  the  lung 
reduced  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  natural  size,  void  of  all  air,  and  the  whole  pleura  lined 
with  a  thick  layer  of  coagulated  fibrin,  which  on  its  free  surface  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  abscess 
membrane.  The  collapsed  and  compressed  lung,  when  enucleated  from  its  fibrinous  envelope, 
exhibits  anteriorly  near  its  base  a  deep  gap  three  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  leading  to 
a  circular  perforation  through  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lobe.  The  surface  of  the  wound  is 
irregular,  jagged,  infiltrated  with  purulent  matter,  while  numerous  minute  splinters  of  bone 
are  lodged  in  the  pulmonary  substance.  The  pericardium  exhibits  externally  a  considerable 
increase  of  vascularity,  and  when  opened  its  internal  surface,  and  likewise  the  cardiac  layer, 
are  found  covered  by  copious  recent  eff"usion  of  lymph,  attended  by  intense  hypersemia  of  the 
membrane  and  copious  effusion  of  seropurulent  fluid  into  the  cavity.  Heart  itself  healthy. 
Pleural  cavity  and  lung  on  right  side  normal. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  conditions  described  that  all  communication  between  the 
wound  in  the  lung  and  the  external  air-passages  had  been  occluded  dii-ectly  after  the 
wound  was  inflicted,  and  that  hence  neither  blood  could  pass  from  the  wound  to  the 
mouth  for  haemoptysis  to  occur,  nor  air  pass  from  the  trachea  through  the  lung- 
wound  into  the  pleura  to  give  rise  to  emphysema.  If  air  could  have  passed  from 
the  trachea  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  valvular  state  of  the  wound  produced  by  the 
sinking  of  the  chest-wal]  beneath  the  skin  would  have  prevented  its  escape  by  the 
external  opening,  but  would  have  favoured  the  occurrence  of  emphysema.  Blood  had 
escaped  at  intervals  from  the  external  openings  as  the  patient  was  being  carried  on 
the  litter  to  the  hospital  ship  where  he  was  placed  for  treatment,  and  also  occasionally 
when  he  was  moved  to  have  his  wounds  di'essed  while  in  bed.  During  these  move- 
ments the  openings  in  the  integuments  and  in  the  chest-walls  obtained  a  temporary 
congruence,  and  so  some  of  the  effused  blood  was  able  to  escape  ;  but  the  persistent 
valvular  condition  still  caused  a  large  quantity  to  remain  imprisoned  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  compressing  the  lung,  which  had  collapsed  on  the  first  admission  of  air 
with  the  passage  of  the  large  pi'ojectile,  helping  to  block  up  the  vessels  exposed  on 
the  sui'face  of  the  torn  track  through  the  lung  surface,  and  perhaps  at  the  onset 
saving  the  patient's  life  by  preventing  the  continued  excessive  haemorrhage  which 
would  probably  have  taken  place  had  the  openings  in  the  chest-walls  and  integvi- 
ments  been  free  and  direct.  The  absence  of  dyspnoea  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
normal  condition  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  action  of  the 
right  lung  being  quite  adequate  to  the  aeration  of  the  blood  which  was  left  to  circu- 
late in  the  system.  The  purulent  transformation  of  the  effused  lymph  and  blood  was 
shown  in  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  discharges  from  the  wound,  while  the 
patient  was  under  treatment.  The  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the 
pericardium  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  the  fatal  termination  in  such  cases.  The 
examination  after  death  showed  that  the  heart  and  its  coverings  had  escaped  direct 
injury  from  the  projectile. 

The  limits  of  this  essay  prevent  reference  at  any  length  to  the  inflammations 
which  supervene  on  these  wounds.  Diffused  inflammation  of  the  lung  itself  is  not 
so  common  after  them   as  is  pleuritis.     In  unfavourable  cases,  the  pleural  cavity 
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generally  becomes  the  seat  of  extensive  inflammatory  action,  -with  unhealthy 
accumulations  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  floating  lymph,  and  broken-up  clot,  especially 
where  irritation  has  been  kept  up  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or  the  patient's 
constitution  has  become  debilitated  from  any  cause. 


Natural  ^^rocess  of  cure  of  hing-iooimds.- — "When  a  case  of  bullet-wound  of  a  lung 
progresses  favourably,  the  following  ai'e  usually  the  successive  steps  of  the  curative 
process.  The  pleura  adjoining  the  seat  of  injury  becomes  inflamed,  exudation  occurs, 
and  by  this  means  the  orifice  of  entrance  in  the  lung,  and  of  exit  also,  if  the  bullet 
has  perforated  its  structure,  become  adherent  to  the  costal  parietes  shortly  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  The  openings  made  by  the  bullet,  both  the  opening  in  the 
chest-wall  and  that  in  the  lung,  thus  become  cii'cumscribed  and  excluded  from  the 
general  pleural  cavity.     In  a  similar  way,  the  track  of  the  projectile  through  the 


Fie.  62.  Position  of  the  Wounds  of  En- 
trance and  Exit  in  the  case  of  Pte.  0. 
Doyle,     (See  text.^ 


Fig.  63.  External  condition  of  the  Wound 
of  Entrance  in  the  case  of  Pte.  O.  Doyle. 
(See  test.) 


The  probe  is  inserted  into  a  sinus  connected  with  the 
wound  of  exit.  The  fragments  of  the  broken  rib 
are  firmly  united,  much  thickened,  and  hy  their 
position  oppose  movement  of  the  ribs  above  and 
below  the  seat  of  injury. 


The  puckered  and  inverted  portion  of  integument 
shown  is  firmly  united  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  track 
tlu-ough  the  chest-wall.  From  the  injured  rib  there 
descends  a  firmly-connected  and  strong  piece  of  bone, 
originally  a  splinter  torn  and  pushed  aside  by  the 
bullet,  and  this  meets  an  exostotic  growth  from  the 
unmjured  rib  below,  so  as  together  to  form  a 
column  of  support  to  the  damaged  structures  above. 


lung  is  shut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  organ  by  effusion  into  the 
parenchyma  around  it.  If,  however,  any  bronchial  tubes  of  rather  large  size  have 
been  opened  in  the  course  the  bullet  has  taken,  these  do  not  close ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  wound  and  the  principal  air-passages. 
In  a  few  days  suppuration  becomes  established  along  the  track  through  the  lung,  the 
matter  being  partly  discharged  by  the  bronchi,  but  principally  by  the  external 
openings  of  entrance  and  exit ;  the  contused  surface  of  the  wound  along  which  the 
shot  has  passed  sloughs  and  comes  away  in  the  discharges,  and  the  fresh  suiface, 
which  then  becomes  exposed,  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  lymph.  The  altered  texture  of 
the  parts  now  reduces  the  wound  to  the  condition  of  a  fistula.  This,  as  the  cure 
proceeds,  gradually  contracts,  the  external  wounds  become  cicatrised,  and  in  this  way 
a  restoration  of  continuity  is  finally  established. 
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Fig.  G4.  Internal  view  of  the  Track  of  the  Bullet 
in  the  case  of  Pte.  0.  D.     (See  text.) 


Sometimes  when  the  bullet  has  been  a  very  small  one,  and  the  wound  is  peri- 
pheral, another  process  of  cure  occurs.  Thei"e  is  not  formed  the  intiuiate  connection 
between  the  wound  in  the  chest-wall  and  that  in  the  lung,  and  there  is  not  the 
escape  of  discharges  and  sloughs  by  the  external  parietal  opening,  but  the  lung- wound 
is  contracted  in  size  by  svirrounding  effusion,  becomes  plugged  by  coagulum,  and  is 
thus  excluded  from  communication  with  the  pleural  cavity.  The  purulent  discharges 
which  follow  escape  through  the  bronchi  and  mouth,  and  the  wound  in  the  chest- wall 
becomes  healed  independently  of  that  in  the  lung. 

In  some  instances  when  the  subject  of  a  bullet-wound  of  the  lung  has  lived  for 
many  years,  on  examination  after  death,  the  track  of  the  shot,  though  completely 
closed,  has  been  readily  perceptible  on  being  cut  across,  from  part  of  the  lung  around 
it  being  consolidated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  in  others,  in  which  no  doubt  had 
been  felt  that  the  lung  had  been  traversed,  the  healing,  presuming  the  diagnosis  to 
have  been  correct,  has  been  so  perfect  that  the  direction  in  which  the  bullet  had 
passed  could  not  be  detected.  In  a  few  cases  bullets  have  lodged  in  the  substance  of 
the  lung,  and  become  sacculated  in  cysts  so  intimately  connected  with  the  lung-tissue 
that  they  could  hardly  be  separated  by  dissection.  They  have  usually  been  found 
near  the  per-iphery  of  the  organ,  and  the  part  of  the  lung  in  which  they  have  been 
embedded  has  been  adherent  to  the  costal  parietes.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  lodged 
projectile  has  been  partly  sustained,  as  it  were,  by  suspension,  and  pressure  upon 
the  lung- substance  proportionably  obviated. 

The  first  of  the  two  healing  processes  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  lung,  previously 
described,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  preparation  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley, 

represented  in  figs.  62  to  64.  Its 
history  is  briefly  as  follows.  The 
patient  from  whom  it  was  taken, 
Pte.  O.  D.,  a  young  soldier,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  perforating  wound  of  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  and  lung  by  a 
musket- ball  on  November  26,  1857, 
in  India.  He  returned  to  England 
in  August  1858,  and  on  October  15 
of  the  same  year,  eleven  months 
after  his  wound,  after  a  debauch  and 
exposure,  died  of  gangrene  of  the  left, 
or  unwounded,  lung.  The  wound 
of  entrance,  which  was  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  four  inches  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  right  nipple, 
was  at  the  time  soundly  healed ;  a 
small  sinus  existed  at  the  wound  of 
exit,  which  was  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs,  close  to  the  spine. 
It  was  shown  on  dissection  that  the 
wound  here  had  been  prevented  from 
becoming  completely  closed  by  the 
lodgment,  towards  the  termination 
of  the  track,  of.some  small  pieces  of 
bone  which  had  been  toi-n  away  from 
the  seventh  rib  in  front  by  the  bullet 
in  its  passage.  The  structure  of  the 
wounded  lung  was  found  to  be  quite 
normal,  excepting  immediately  along 
the  sinus  resulting  from  the  track  of 
the  bullet.  A  free  communication  existed  between  the  trachea  and  the  interior  of  this 
track.  The  steps  taken  by  nature  to  aid  the  curative  process  by  arresting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  movements  of  the  ribs  at  the  respective  seats  of  injury  are  worthy  of 
observation. 


The  firm  union  of  the  opening  of  entrance  in  the  Inng  to  the 
opposite  portion  of  tlie  chest-wall,  the  track  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  lined  with  false  membrane,  and  the  open 
ends  in  it  of  small  bronchial  tubes,  are  points  wortliy  of 
note.  The  track  is,  however,  shown  relatively  too  large  in 
the  drawing;  when  first  opened  in  the  specimen,  its  size  was 
rather  larger  than  that  of  a  goose-quill. 
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Treatment. — The  object  of  the  sui'geon's  care  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  arrest 
hasmorrhage  ;  secondly,  to  remove  pieces,  or  jagged  projections,  of  bone,  or  any  other 
sources  of  local  irritation. ;  and,  thirdly,  to  adopt  measures  for  the  pi-evention  of  all 
interference  with  the  natural  process  of  cure  previously  described.  Although  the 
shock  may  happen  to  be  considei-able,  attempts  to  rally  the  patient,  if  any  be  made, 
should  be  conducted  very  cautiously  ;  the  prolongation  of  the  depressed  condition  may 
be  valuable  in  enabling  the  injured  structures  to  assume  the  necessary  state  for 
preventing  htemorrhage.  Free  access  of  air  ;  I'emoval  of  all  restraints  upon  respira- 
tion ;  the  application  of  a  wet  cloth  to  the  chest ;  a  little  water  to  drink,  if  it  can  be 
swallowed ;  rest  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  the  removal  of  any  loose  foreign  bodies  within 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  are  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  first  instance.  No  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  administered.  Haemorrhage  from  vessels  belonging  to  the 
costal  parietes  should  be  ari'ested  by  ligature,  as  in  other  parts,  as  soon  as  the  source 
from  which  it  proceeds  has  been  ascertained,  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  so  free  as  not  to 
be  readily  controlled  by  pressure.  If  an  intercostal  artery  has  been  wounded  and 
is  bleeding,  but  is  not  within  reach,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  render  it 
accessible,  or  a  ligature  may  be  passed  completely  round  the  rib  and  a  compress 
included  to  arrest  the  flow  from  the  wounded  vessel.  Sometimes  it  is  useful  to  plug 
the  openiiig  in  the  chest-wall.  This  may  be  done  without  any  risk  of  wounding 
the  pleura  if  it  be  not  already  opened,  or  of  pushing  foreign  bodies  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  if  it  be  open,  by  employing  what  has  been  known  as  Desault's  purse  or 
compress.  The  wound  being  free,  a  piece  of  linen  is  laid  upon  that  part  of  the  chest 
in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  middle  portion  of  this  linen  is  pushed  into  the  wound 
by  the  finger,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch  is  then  distended  by  sponge 
or  lint  pressed  into  it  until  the  pressure  arrests  the  bleeding  ;  on  stretching  out  the 
corners  of  the  linen  cloth  the  pressure  of  the  plug  will  be  exerted  from  within  out- 
wards. The  whole  may  finally  be  secured  to  the  chest  by  being  secured  to  a  bandage 
or  roller.  Haemorrhage  from  the  lung  itself  must  be  treated  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  all  such  cases;  the  administration  of  cool  acid  drinks,  iced,  if  ice 
can  be  obta,ined,  perfect  quiet,  and  the  administration  of  opium  or  digitalis.  When 
blood  has  accumulated  in  any  large  quantity,  and  the  patient  is  so  much  oppi'essed  as 
to  threaten  suffocation,  all  coverings  must  be  removed,  and  the  blood  be  permitted  to 
escape  by  the  wound ;  the  wound  should  even  be  enlarged,  if  necessary,  so  as,  Avith 
the  assistance  of  proper  position,  to  facilitate  its  escape.  If  the  effused  blood,  from 
the  situation  of  the  wound,  cannot  be  thus  evacuated,  and  the  patient  be  in  danger 
of  suffocation,  then  paracentesis  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  extensive  early  bleedings  formerly  recommended  in  penetrating  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  chest  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  internal  haemorrhage  are  no  longer 
practised.  Should  the  patient  survive,  the  extreme  drain  thus  effected  appears  to 
interrupt  afterwards  the  process  of  adhesion  between  the  pleural  surfaces,  and  to 
arrest  the  steps  which  might  otherwise  be  taken  by  nature  to  repair  the  existing 
mischief,  while  it  leads  the  injured  structures  into  a  condition  favovirable  for  gangrene, 
or  encourages  the  formation  of  ill-conditioned  purulent  effusions  in  large  amount. 

If  the  wound  be  not  attended  with  active  haemorrhage  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  if  any  bleeding  there  may  have  been  from  the  external  wound  has  been  stopped, 
as  soon  as  all  splinters  or  other  local  sources  of  irritation  have  been  cautiously  re- 
moved and  adjusted,  a  pledget  of  lint  should  be  laid  over  the  opening,  and  a  broad 
bandage  placed  round  the  chest,  just  tight  enough  to  support  the  ribs,  and  in  some 
degree  to  restrain  their  movements.  An  opening  should  be  made  in  the  bandage 
over  the  site  of  the  wound  large  enough  to  permit  the  ready  access  of  the  surgeon  to 
it,  if  necessary,  and  to  allow  the  escape  of  discharges.  When  there  is  only  one 
wound,  the  patient  should  be  laid  on  the  wounded  side,  if  his  comfort  admits  of  it, 
and  with  the  wound  downwards.  This  is  done  when  the  aperture  is  free,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  pleura ;  but  principally  to  allow  easier 
action  of  the  chest  on  the  uninjured  side  for  respiration.  The  importance  of  this 
precept  is  sometimes  shown  practically  while  a  chest  wound  is  under  treatment ;  for 
if  the  patient  during  sleep  happens  to  turn  round  and  lie  upon  the  unwounded  side, 
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he  will  certainly  after  a  time  awake  in  a  half-sulTocated  condition,  and  not  impro- 
bably, if  be  has  been  previously  much  weakened,  in  a  state  of  collapse,  from  which  he 
can  only  be  restored  with  considerable  difficulty.  If  there  be  two  openings,  as  will 
most  frequently  be  the  case  in  rifle-ball  wounds,  one  wound  should  be  placed  down- 
wards in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  and  the  wound  which  will  then  be  uppermost 
should  be  kept  covered.  If  there  is  much  dyspnoea,  it  may  in  some  instances  be 
relieved  by  firmly  closing  the  orifices  of  the  wounds ;  in  others,  this  proceeding  fails 
to  afford  the  desired  i-elief.  The  most  perfect  quiet  that  can  be  obtained  should  be 
enjoined,  and  opium  may  be  freely  given  for  aiding  this  object. 

When  these  arrangements  have  been  carried  out,  the  surgeon  will  next  have  to 
torn  his  attention  to  meeting  the  dangers  of  inflammatory  action,  especially  in  the 
pleura,  lungs,  and  pericardium.  The  general  treatment  of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia 
after  a  gunshot  wound  will  not  differ  materially  from  the  treatment  of  the  same 
inflammations  when  arising  from  other  causes.  The  chief  difference  in  condition  is 
that  in  almost  all  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  air  will  have  been  admitted  into  the 
pleura,  and  empyema,  or  sero-purulent  effusions  mixed  with  broken-up  clot,  will 
occur  as  a  consequence.  Here  again  of  late  years  the  practice  of  bleeding  which  was 
formerly  enjoined  in  all  such  cases  by  military  surgeons,  not  only  as  the  best  means 
of  obviating  internal  hgemorrhage  (which  has  been  already  referred  to),  but  also  as 
the  best  remedy  to  be  relied  on  afterwards  for  preventing  and  reducing  inflammation, 
is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  The  iise  of  calomel  to  salivation  is  also  abandoned. 
Everything  calculated  to  lower  the  general  strength  is  rather  avoided.  More 
reliance  is  placed  on  careful  nursing,  regimen,  and  dieting,  and  in  restraining  vascu- 
lar excitement  within  due  bounds,  by  the  exhibition  of  medicines  whose  influence  on 
the  constitution  is  not  of  so  permanent  a  character  as  is  that  of  mercury.  If  the 
inflammatory  action  be  excessive,  small  doses  of  tartarised  antimony,  digitalis,  and 
the  usual  purgatives,  are  employed  to  combat  it ;  but,  even  with  these,  the  patient's 
strength  is  supported  by  appropriate  means,  especially  in  cases  where  suppuration  is 
profuse.  Venesection  has  been  proved  by  modern  experience  not  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation taking  place,  and  has  seemed  to  give  it,  when  it  has  arisen,  more  power  over 
the  weakened  structures.  In  the  Crimean  war,  the  exhausted  and  scorbutic  con- 
dition of  the  men  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  campaign,  especially  of  those 
who  had  served  in  Bulgaria  before  moving  to  the  Crimea,  were  such  as  to  make 
further  depression  manifestly  objectionable  ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  change 
of  views,  which  had  already  gained  ground,  regarding  the  doubtful  advantages  of 
abstracting  blood  for  subduing  inflammation  in  general,  led  army  surgeons  for  the 
first  time  to  depart  from  the  doctrines  so  strongly  enforced  by  G-uthrie,  Hennen,  and 
other  military  practitioners  of  Peninsular  renown.  During  this  period,  some  instances 
of  favourable  recovery  took  place  after  wounds  of  the  chest  without  venesection  being 
resorted  to  as  any  part  of  the  treatment ;  subsequently,  dux'ing  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1855,  when  a  large  part  of  the  troops,  many  of  whom  had  recently  arrived 
from.  Europe,  were  in  a  state  of  vigorous  health,  some  surgeons,  acting  on  the  experi- 
ence already  gained,  continued  to  abstain  from  the  practice  of  venesection  in  chest- 
wounds.  I  was  one  who  followed  this  course,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  it.  The 
case  of  an  officer  of  the  19th  Regiment  under  the  care  of  the  writer,  who  was  shot 
at  the  last  assault  of  the  Great  Redan,  afforded  an  illustration  of  a  good  recovery 
without  bleeding.  In  this  instance,  a  rifle-bullet  entered  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  left  scapula  near  its  superior  posterior  angle,  comminuting  the  bone,  and  passed 
through  the  chest.  The  bullet,  together  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  was  excised  from 
beneath  the  skin  in  front,  two  inches  above  and  intei-nal  to  the  fold  of  the  axilla. 
The  mouth  wfis  filled  with  blood  immediately  after  the  injury;  bloody  expectoration 
continued  for  three  days ;  there  was  hacking  cough  on  increased  inspiration ;  the 
respiratory  murmur  was  accompanied  with  crepitating  rales  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lung ;  there  was  weakness  almost  amounting  to  syncope  at  first,  but  not  much 
*  shock,'  fox-  shortly  after  receiving  the  wound  he  was  able  to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a 
soldier  to  the  trenches  and  part  of  the  way  up  to  camp.  This  officer,  like  almost  all 
others  who  had  been  with  the  front  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55,  had  been  then  much  weakened  by  scorbutic  diarrhoea,  so  that,  although 
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appearing  to  be  in  fairly  good  general  health  at  the  time  of  being  wounded,  it  was 
considered  to  be  unadvisable  to  lower  his  vital  force  by  any  means;  and  though  the 
cure  was  protracted  by  occasional  attacks  of  diarrhoea  subsequently  to  the  injury,  by 
profuse  discharge  from  the  wounds,  and  separation  from  time  to  time  of  spiculse  of 
bone,  he  left  for  England  two  months  afterwards  with  his  recovery  nearly  completed. 
After  an  interval  of  convalescence  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  remained  in  it,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  regimental  officer  for  several  years  subsequently.  ISI  o  vene- 
section at  all  was  practised  in  this  case,  but  simply  at  first  acidulated  drinks,  opiates 
to  procure  rest,  light  nourishment,  with  careful  nursing ;  and  afterwards  tonics, 
nourishing  diet,  and  port  wine  when  suppurative  action  had  been  fully  established. 
I  do  not  believe  this  officer  would  have  made  the  thorough  recovery  he  did  had  the 
treatment  by  venesection  been  resorted  to. 

While  thus  dwelling,  however,  on  the  successful  treatment  of  chest-wounds 
without  venesection,  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that  the  opinion  of  some  thought- 
ful surgeons  in  the  Crimea  did  not  coincide  in  the  views  of  those  who  regarded  the 
employment  of  the  lancet  as  not  only  useless  but  injurious.  Some  indeed  considered 
that  more  lives  would  have  been  saved  had  early,  active,  and  repeated  bleedings 
been  more  employed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  in  the 
Crimea  successful  issues  did  occur  after  copious  venesection.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, a  vast  experience  has  been  gained  on  the  subject  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  United  States,  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of 
abstaining  from  bleeding  in  these  injuries.  Dr.  Otis  has  recorded  in  his  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  that  he  could  only  discover  five  instances  of  venesection  after 
chest-wounds  throughout  the  war.  In  three  the  bleeding  was  performed  for  primary 
profuse  haemoptysis,  and  recovery  followed ;  in  two,  for  traumatic  pneumonia,  and 
these  ended  fatally.  The  general  conclusion  Dr.  Otis  has  been  led  to  is  the  follow- 
ing : — '  It  may  be  regarded  as  generally  admitted  that  venesection  is  unnecessary  in 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  and  that  it  may  be  very  harmful,  and  that  the 
"  draining  of  the  system  of  blood  "  commended  by  Bell,  Hennen,  Guthrie,  and  Cooper, 
is  to  be  numbered  with  the  errors  of  the  past.'  Certainly  the  general  results  of  the 
treatment  of  these  wounds  in  the  United  States  leaves  no  ground  for  regret  that 
venesection  was  not  more  frequently  practised. 

A  plan  of  treating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  by  '  hermetically  sealing,'  or 
occluding,  their  external  orifices,  by  paring,  suture,  and  reunion  of  the  lips  of  the 
opening  in  the  integuments,  was  introduced  during  the  war  in  the  United  States  by 
Dr.  Howard,  and  was  tried  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  A  description  of  the  process, 
with  the  presumed  objections  to  it  in  practice,  may  be  found  in  a  published  lectui-e 
on  the  subject  by  the  writer  of  this  essay  in  the  'Lancet'  of  Jan.  2,  1864.  The 
results  of  the  treatment  have  been  impartially  discussed  in  the  History  of  the  War. 
Abstracts  of  all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  applied  that  could  be  traced  are  furnished. 
The  record  does  not  afibrd  encouragement  for  its  repetition  in  the  future.  Among 
other  observations  on  the  subject,  the  surgical  historian  of  the  war  writes  :  '  The 
fatality  of  gunshot  wounds  really  penetrating  or  perforating  the  lung  is  so  great,  that 
science  would  have  be'.n  immeasurably  indebted  to  Dr.  Howard  for  an  improvement 
upon  ordinary  methods  of  deahng  with  these  serious  injuries.  Such  a  pretension  is 
far  from  having  been  established ;  it  is  pi'obable  that  the  routine  application  of  the 
plan  has  not  been  unattended  by  disastrous  results ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  numerou.s  experiments  have  not  even  advanced  our  pathological  knowledge.' 

When  bullets,  bone-splinters,  or  other  foreign  bodies  become  lodged  within  the 
chest,  if,  from  previous  adhesions,  or  adhesions  established  during  the  progress  of  the 
case,  the  external  opening  and  the  wound-channel  in  the  lung  are  continuous,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  track  should  not  be  carefully  explored  by  a  probe  or  other 
means  for  determining  the  site  of  the  foreign  bodies  which  are  believed  to  be  lodged 
in  it,  and,  if  fortunately  found,  steps  taken  to  extract  them.  Where  no  such  adhe- 
sions exist,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  lodged  bullet  has  fallen  into  the  pleural  sac, 
but  there  are  no  safe  means  for  establishing  the  fact ;  and,  owing  to  the  general 
uncei'tainty  regarding  the  course  a  bullet  may  take  after  entering  the  chest,  and 
serious  difficulties  in  the  proceeding,  an  operation  for  efiecting  its  extraction  would 
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be  attended  with  more  risks  than  leaving  it  alone  on  the  chance  of  it  becoming 
isolated  by  lymph  and  eventually  encysted.  If  in  an  advanced  period  of  the  case 
empyema  exist,  then  paracentesis  thoracis  may  be  rightly  performed,  with  the  double 
object  of  evacuating  the  fluid  and  aflbrding  a  chance  of  removing  the  bullet,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  lying  upon  the  diaphragm. 

Gunshot  Injuries  op  the  Abdomen. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  chest,  are  commonly  divided 
into  non-penetrating  and  penetrating .  But  surgeons  in  their  descriptions  of  these 
injuries  do  not  always  agree  regarding  the  exact  definition  of  a  penetrating  wound  of 
the  abdomen.  To  constitute  a  penetrating  wound,  it  should  be  understood  that 
there  is  a  communication  between  the  external  opening  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, that  is,  of  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum.  When  a  bullet  makes  its  way  into  the 
bladder  at  some  extra-peiitoneal  part  of  the  viscus,  whether  by  an  opening  through 
the  abdominal  wall  in  front  or  behind  through  the  rectum,  the  injury  is  essentially 
different  from  another  in  which  the  projectile  has  entered  the  viscus  through  some 
part  covered  by  peiitonseum.  So  a  shot-wound  confined  to  the  cortical  part  of  the 
kidney  differs  beyond  measure  from  a  wound  of  the  kidney  in  which  the  peritoneal 
sac  has  been  opened  at  the  same  time.  The  extra-peritoneal  wounds  present  many 
chances  of  survival,  while  the  intra-peritoneal  wounds  are  almost  inevitably  fatal. 
In  classifying  these  injuries,  therefore,  this  distinction  should  be  kept  in  view  when- 
ever the  diagnosis  has  been  sufficiently  established  to  admit  of  their  being  assigned 
to  either  categoiy. 

If  the  foregoing  definition  be  accepted,  non.penetrat.ing  injuries  of  the  abdomen 
will  consist  (1)  of  contusions  and  wounds  of  the  parietes  and  genital  organs ;  (2) 
contusions  with  a  wound  of  the  peritonaeum,  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera,  and  (3)  wounds  with  lesion  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic 
viscera,  the  peritoneal  sac  being  unopened.  In  jKnetrating  Avounds,  the  peritonseum 
only,  or  together  with  it  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  viscera,  may  be 
wounded.  Both  non-penetrating  and  penetrating  injuries  may  be  complicated  with 
fracture  of  some  of  the  pelvic  bones. 

In  arranging  the  Surgical  History  of  the  great  Civil  "War  in  the  United  States,  Dr. 
Otis  has  made  injuries  of  the  pelvis  a  distinct  class,  distributing  them  into  (1) 
injuries  of  the  bones ;  (2)  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  pelvis;  and  (3)  of  the 
genital  organs.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  arrangement,  especially 
when  large  numbers  of  various  descriptions  of  injuries  have  to  be  collated  and 
analysed ;  but  so  intimate  is  the  connection  which  arises  from  the  common  invest- 
ment by  the  peritonfeum  of  the  principal  viscera  contained  within  both  the  abdomen 
and  pelvis,  that  the  separation  cannot  be  made  without  certain  difficulties,  and  in 
field  returns  in  time  of  war,  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  simplify  the  classification 
as  far  as  practicable,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  convenient  to  group  and  subdivide 
them  under  one  and  the  same  regional  class. 

Penetrating  wounds  form  relatively  a  larger  proportion  of  the  injuries  of  this 
region  than  they  do  among  those  of  the  head  or  chest.  The  cranium,  from  its  tough- 
ness, form,  structure,  and  coverings,  serves  as  a  strong  defence  against  penetration 
of  the  brain,  even  by  gun  projectiles ;  the  elastic  and  moveable  ribs,  the  scapulae, 
sternum  and  the  muscular  parietes,  with  their  convex  outline,  greatly  protect  the 
contents  of  the  cavity  which  they  enclose  ;  but  the  extensively  exposed  surfaces  of 
the  abdomen,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  have  scarcely  any  power  of  resistance  to  offer 
against  a  projectile  inpinging  upon  them ;  and  when  this  important  cavity  is  once 
opened  by  these  means,  whether  the  projectile  lodges  within  it  or  otherwise,  death  is 
the  usual  result.  Shot  rarely  penetrate  the  cavity  without  causing  a  wound  or 
wounds  of  some  of  its  visceral  contents  at  the  same  time,  and  even  the  chances  of  a 
favourable  termination  which  may  exist  in  incised  and  stabbing  wounds  are  gener- 
ally wanting  in  those  caused  by  projectiles,  for  much  of  the  treatment  that  can  be 
adopted  in  them  is  inapplicable  in  injuries  fi'om  gunshot,  owing  to  the  parts  to  a 
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certain  distance  being  almost  necessarily   deprived  of  their  vitality  by  the  intense 
contusion  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

N on-ioenetrating  injuries  are  not  proportionally  so  grave  as  their  nearness  to  the 
peritonfeum  and  the  important  organs  invested  by  it,  with  the  weight  of  the  large 
missiles  by  which  many  of  them  are  caused,  might  lead  us  to  anticipate.  Out  of  115 
non- penetrating  wounds  and  contusions  by  projectiles  of  all  kinds,  in  the  English 
army  during  the  Crimean  campaign,  22  deaths  occurred,  or  19'1  per  cent.  ;  out  of 
328  similar  cases  in  the  French  arm.y,  there  were  54  deaths,  or  16 "4:  per  cent.  The 
jiropoi'tion  of  recoveries  in  the  American  returns  is  much  larger.  They  show  258 
deaths  out  of  3,259  flesh-wounds  and  contusions  of  the  abdomen,  of  which  the  results 
were  known,  or  7 '9  per  cent. ;  but  all  cases  in  Avhich  abdominal  viscera  were  known 
to  be  injiu'ed  seem  to  be  excluded  from  these  numbers.  Forty-one  cases  of  visceral 
injury  without  external  wounds  caused  by  gunshot  are  shown  in  a  separate  return 
with  20  deaths.    . 

The  fatal  injviries  which  occasionally  occur  from  masses  of  shell,  or  heavy  shot, 
in  which  the  liver,  spleen,  or  other  viscera  are  ruptured  without  penetration  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  where  death  ensues  from  shock,  haemorrhage,  or  peritonitis, 
have  been  alluded  to  in  the  general  remarks.  If  the  pai'ietes  have  been  much 
contused,  abscess,  or  sloughing  not  unfrequently  leading  to  fatal  results,  or  muscular 
atrophy,  may  be  expected  ;  and,  as  in  cases  of  parietal  wounds  with  m\ich  loss  of 
substance,  a  tendency  to  hei^nial  j)rotrusion  will  have  to  be  afterwards  guarded 
against,  in  case  of  recovery.  In  parietal  flesh-wounds,  accompanied  with  extensive 
laceration,  subsequent  ventral  hernia  is  a  very  frequent  occurrence. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  complicated  with  fractures  of  pelvic  bones  have  not 
been  included  in  the  foregoing  numbers.  When  these  fractures  are  superficial 
and  caused  by  small  projectiles,  a  fair  proportion  i-ecover,  although  generally  after  a 
long  and  tedious  process  of  cure ;  but  when  the  bones  are  fractured  by  heavy  pro- 
jectiles, such  as  shell  fragments,  and  the  injuries  do  not  prove  directly  mortal,  the 
vital  powers  of  patients  are  always  seriously  tried  by  the  necessary  restraint  and 
long  confinement  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  great  force  by  which  such 
wounds  must  be  produced,  the  general  contusion  of  the  surrounding  structures,  the 
long-continued  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  death  of  bone,  with  resulting  abscesses, 
often  deep  and  far  in  extent,  when  the  first  efiects  of  the  injuries  are  escaped  from, 
cause  a  large  proportion  sooner  or  later  to  end  fatally,  notwithstanding  the  pelvic 
and  peritoneal  cavities  have  escaped  penetration.  Of  29  such  cases  which  came  under 
treatment  in  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea,  16  died,  or  55  per  cent. ;  of  111  cases 
in  the  French  army,  81,  or  72-9  per  cent.  Of  1,462  cases  in  the  United  States' 
armies  of  which  the  results  were  known,  544  died,  or  37*20  per  cent. 

Penetrating  wounds.— The  ratio  of  recoveries  after  these  wounds  in  both  the 
French  and  English  armies  in  the  Crimea  was  very  small.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that,  in  the  '  British  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  the  numbers  of 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  by  gunshot  among  the  officers  and  men,  and 
the  mortality  arising  fi'om  them,  are  identically  the  same  in  amount  as  the  numbei's 
recorded  by  Dr.  Chenu  in  the  French  army.  In  both  armies  the  number  of  pene- 
trating wounds  shown  in  the  returns  amounts  to  120,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
among  them  111,  or  92-5  per  cent.  (See  the  English  tables  at  p.  327,  vol.  ii. 
'  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  War,'  and  the  French  table  at  p.  197,  of  'La 
Campagne  d'Orient  en  1854-56,'  par  J.  C.  Chenu.)  With  regard  to  the  nine  survivals 
among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British  forces,  Sui-geon-Major  Matthew,  the 
compiler  of  the  History,  remarks  (p.  330),  '  in  hardly  any  of  the  recoveries  can  the 
penetration  of  the  abdominal  cavity  be  considered  indisputable.'  In  the  United 
States'  civil  war,  among  3,690  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  by  gunshot,  3  015 
proved  fatal,  433  were  followed  by  recovery,  and  the  results  of  242  were  unknown. 
The  mortality  among  the  3,690  cases,  so  far  as  the  results  were  known,  was  81-70 
per  cent.  In  19  instances  the  penetration  occui-red  without  known  injury  to 
viscera,  in  1,072  with  known  injury  of  particular  viscera,  and  in  2,599  with  visceral 
injuries  the  nature  and  limits  of  v/hich  were  not  determined  with  precision. 
Vol.  I.  M  M 
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A  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen,  whether  viscera  be  wounded  or  not,  is 
usually  attended  with  a  great  amount  of  '  shock.'  When,  in  addition  to  the  cavity- 
being  opened,  viscera  are  penetrated,  and  death  does  not  directly  ensue  from 
some  of  the  larger  arteries  being  wounded,  the  shock  of  the  injury  is  a  very  marked 
symptom,  and  the  collapse  attending  it  is  seldom  i-ecovered  from,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  case.  This  is  sometimes  the  only  symptom  which  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  diagnose  that  viscera  have  been  wounded.  The  mind  remains 
clear ;  but  the  prostration,  oppressive  anxiety,  and  restlessness  are  intense  ;  and,  as 
peritonitis  supervenes,  pain,  short  and  hui-ried  respiration,  dilfused  tenderness, 
ii'ritability  of  the  stomach,  distension,  and  the  other  signs  of  this  inflammation,  are 
superadded.  If  the  patient  sinks  under  gradual  or  recurring  haemorrhage,  there 
will  be  no  tympanitic  distension,  diffused  tenderness,  nor  other  signs  of  peritonitis, 
but  the  palloi',  coldness  of  surface,  faintness,  gradual  failure  of  pulse,  will  sufficiently 
explain  what  is  taking  place. 

In  wounds  from  rifle-shot,  it  is  a  rare  event  for  anything  to  escape  from  the 
external  openings.  Their  margins  become  quickly  tumefied,  and  they  are  generally 
blocked  up  by  subcutaneous  fat  or  omentum.  If  any  matter  escape,  however,  it  may 
indicate  what  viscus  has  been  wounded. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  rarely  come  under  the  care  of  military  surgeons  ; 
the  majority  die  on  the  field  from  haemorrhage  or  from  the  combined  efiects  of  other 
lesions  with  which  they  are  complicated.  In  wounds  from  rifle-shot,  the  organ 
probably  contracts  violently  immediately  after  penetration,  and  if  any  contents 
escape,  they  pass  with  blood  into  the  peritonseum,  and  death  from  peritonitis  must 
occur  early.  Under  some  conditions  of  the  stomach,  and  in  wounds  from  shot 
acting  over  a  larger  space,  some  of  the  contents  of  the  viscus  may  escape  externally 
more  readily  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion  be  rendered  manifest.  In  a  very  few 
instances  recovery  has  taken  place.  The  case  of  Alexis  San  Martin,  who  was 
wounded  in  Canada  in  1822,  and  who  recovered  with  a  permanent  gastric  fistula, 
which  permitted  experiments  on  the  subject  of  digestion  to  be  conducted,  is  a  well- 
known  instance.  The  death  of  this  pei'son  has  been  only  recently  announced 
(1881).  Sixty-four  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  stomach  are  stated  to  have  come 
under  surgical  observation  during  the  United  States'  civil  war,  and  one  unequivocal 
instance  of  recovery  without  permanent  fistula  occurred  among  them.  The  case 
shows  well  the  leading  symptoms  of  such  an  injury. 

A  cavalry  soldier  was  shot  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  by  a  revolver  pistol-bullet  fired 
close  to  him.  The  bullet  entered  the  abdomen  about  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus  and 
one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  and  made  its  exit  j  ast  above  the  tenth  rib,  two  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  correspondins:  vertebra.  The  man  fell,  vomited 
blood,  and  blood  was  also  poured  from  the  nostrils.  The  haemorrhage  was  temporarily 
arrested  by  syncope,  but  a  series  of  similar  hsemorrhages  recurred  at  intervals  for  a  week. 
Blood  also  passed  by  the  bowels,  but  scarcely  any  by  the  external  openings  in  the  parietes. 
There  was  from  the  first,  however,  no  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  the  wound,  as  some 
water  drank  shortly  after  its  infliction  escaped  by  the  entrance  opening.  Pain  at  the  seat  of 
injmy  was  severe.  The  man  could  not  bear  a  recumbent  posture;  he  was  easiest  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  well  raised.  Opium  was  given  freely  to  allay  pain.  The  in- 
flammation which  followed  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  active  treat- 
ment was  pursued  for  several  weeks.  Whenever  he  received  fluids  or  food  into  the  stomach 
part  of  the  half-digested  material  would  escape  from  the  anterior  wound  and  soil  the  dress- 
incs.  He  became  very  emaciated.  The  escape  of  food  from  the  wound  stopped  about  the 
tenth  week  after  the  injury.  He  occasionally  vomited  blood,  and  this  did  not  cease  altogether 
till  about  three  months  after  the  wound.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  time  it  only  occurred 
when  he  was  moved  from  bed  to  bed.  Finally  both  wounds  became  closed,  and  he  then 
rapidly  regained  health.  The  only  ill  result  was  that  the  man  was  bent  forward  in  posture 
owino-  to  cicatricial  contractions  in  the  track  of  the  wound.  He  was  discharged  the  service 
in  April,  1863,  and  pensioned.     His  condition  was  unchanged  when  seen  in  1872. 

The  liver  J  from  its  solid  consistence,  size,  and  relatively  fixed  position,  has  not  the 
same  chance  of  eluding  a.  passing  bullet  as  the  stomach,  and  diagnosis  of  a  wound  of 
this  organ  is  comparatively  easy.  Bile  sometimes  escapes  at  first  with  blood  from 
an  external  opening ;  or  subsequently,  if  death  does  not  result  from  primary  haemor- 
rhage, other  associated  lesions,  or  peritonitis,  bile  is  seen  to  be  mixed  with  the  puru- 
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lent  discharge  from  the  wound.  Recovery  takes  place  in  occasional  cases,  Some 
instances  of  recovery  were  published  by  the  surgeons  who  were  engaged  in  military 
practice  during  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  Only  one  man  wounded  in  the  liver  was 
known  to  have  survived  from  the  Crimean  war,  and  as  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  wound  for  several  years  after  its  infliction,  I  I'ecorded 
its  history  in  full  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Army  Medical  Reports  '  (see  '  History 
of  a  case  of  Gunshot  Wound  of  the  Liver,  with  Remarks,'  '  Army  Med.  Dept.  Reports,' 
London,  1864,  p.  502).  Two  officers  recovered  who  were  shot  through  the  liver 
by  musket-bullets  during  the  Hepoy  mutiny  in  India,  and  their  cases  are  described 
in  the  'Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,'  for  January,  1859.  The  experience 
gained  respecting  these  wounds  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  very 
large,  no  less  than  173  instances  being  tabulated  as  having  been  under  surgical 
treatment.  In  59  of  these,  the  wound  of  the  liver  was  the  dominant  lesion  ;  in  114, 
it  was  associated  with  wounds  of  other  viscera  or  fractures  of  the  spine  or  ribs.  Of 
the  59  uncomplicated  cases,  25  were  reported  to  have  recovered ;  but,  after  a  close 
analysis  of  these  alleged  recoveries.  Dr.  Otis,  the  surgical  historian  of  the  war,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  only  14  of  them  were  incontestable,  the  evidence  in  11  of 
them  as  to  the  liver  having  been  wounded  being  inconclusive.  Among  the  114 
complicated  cases,  37  recovei'ies  were  reported ;  but  Dr.  Otis  reduced  the  number 
in  which  the  existence  of  the  hepatic  lesion  appeared  to  be  indubitable  to  18.  The 
complications  mentioned  by  the  surgeons  who  forwarded  reports  of  the  cases  were 
lesions  of  the  diaphragm  in  23  instances,  of  the  lung  in  18,  of  intestines  in  9,  of  the 
kidney  in  6,  and  fractures  of  ribs  in  9  instances.  In  2  cases  there  was  believed 
to  be  a  wound  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  14  recoveries  among  the  59  uncomplicated, 
and  the  18  recoveries  among  the  114  complicated  cases,  appear  to  be  beyond  doubt, 
and  Dr.  Otis  has  stated  that  these  32  examples  are  'not  to  be  excluded  by  the  most 
rigorous  analysis  from  the  category  of  recoveries  from  shot- wounds  of  the  liver.' 

Wounds  of  the  s'pleen,  although  there  is  evidence  of  it  being  freqtiently  ruptured 
by  severe  contusions  from  large  projectiles,  are  rarely  seen  by  mihtary  surgeons, 
probably  because  penetration  of  this  organ  is  in  most  instances  followed  by  fatal 
haemorrhage  or  is  associated  with  other  lesions  of  a  mortal  nature.  Two  instances 
of  recoveiy  after  wounds  of  the  spleen  by  gunshot  are  recorded  in  the  '  History  of  the 
United  States'  Civil  War.'  In  one  the  wound  was  caused  by  a  conqidal  bullet ;  the 
missile  which  caused  the  wound  in  the  other  case  is  not  mentioned,  ■  In  this  latter 
instance,  the  spleen  is  described  as  having  been  extirpated.  Several  days  after  the 
wound  the  entire  body  of  the  spleen  protruded  from  the  opening,  and  being  strangu- 
lated and  too  nearly  gangrenous  to  admit  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  it,  Dr.  Alston 
applied  a  ligature.  In  a  few  days  the  spleen  fell  ofl^",  and  the  patient  made  a  rapid 
recovery.  Dr.  Otis  has  tabulated  a  collection  of  cases  in  which  splenotomy  has  been 
performed,  and  the  results  of  the  operation  are  shown  to  have  been  more  successful 
in  cases  of  injury  than  when  it  has  been  done  for  disease. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  if  there  be  a  direct  comiifiunication 
between  the  wound  and  the  sac  of  the  peritonaeum,  are  almost  ineyitably  fatal 
injuries,  from  flow  of  urine  and  peritonitis,  when  the  primary  dangers  pf  shock  and 
haemorrhage  are  escaped ;  if  these  organs  are  wounded  in  such  a,  -vy^ay  as  not  to 
include  their  peritoneal  investment,  they  have  not  this  extremely  grave  character. 
Many  surgeons  have  recorded  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  kidney  followed  by 
recovery,  and  in  one  instance  related  by  Mr.  Guthrie  after  an  attack  of  retention  of 
urine,  seven  months  subsequent  to  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  a  piece  of  cloth  was 
forced  out  through  the  urethra  which  must  have  come  down  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  most  favourable  cases  have  been  tl^ose  in  which  a  bullet  has  so  passed 
through  the  lumbar  region  as  to  penetrate  the  cortical  substance  only  of  the  kidney. 
In  addition  to  the  depth  and  direction  of  the  track  of  the  missile,  and  general 
collapse,  the  symptoms  indicating  the  nature  of  the  wound  are  usually  great  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  injury,  spasmodic  retraction  of  the  testicle,  j)robably  urgent 
desire  to  micturate,  with  haematuria,  and  if  the  patient  survive  after  a  wound  in 
which  the  tubular  substance  has  been  involved,  escajpe  of  urine  with  the  blood  by 
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the  external  opening,  and  infiltration  of  the  neighbouring  ai-eolar  tissue.  In  one 
instance  of  recoveiy  during  the  United  States'  war,  the  patient  I'emained  for  a  long 
time  the  subject  of  urinary  fistula.  Particulars  of  twenty-six  alleged  instances  of 
recovery  from  shot  wounds  of  the  kidney  during  the  United  States'  war  were  for- 
warded to  the  Surgeon-General's  ofiice,  but  Dr.  Otis  does  not  regard  them  all  as 
luiequivocal. 

Many  instances  of  recovery  after  extra -peritoneal  gunshot  wounds  of  the  bladder 
have  been  recorded  by  surgeons.  As  many  as  183  such  wounds  were  reported  to 
Washington  from  the  United  States'  civil  war,  and  out  of  this  number  87  patients 
survived,  or  45  "5  per  cent.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  survived,  however,  are 
said  to  have  been  afflicted  with  grave  disabilities,  in  some  instances  entailing  fatal 
results  after  years  of  suffering.  When  the  bladder  is  opened  by  a  projectile  which 
does  not  perforate  the  viscus,  its  lodgment  within  the  cavity  is  almost  a  necessary 
consequence.  Mr.  Dixon,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  published,  in  the  thirty-third 
volume  of  the  '  Medico-Ohirui'gical  Society's  Transactions,'  an  account  of  16  cases  in 
which  lithotomy  had  been  performed  for  the  extraction  of  bullets,  or  of  calculi  of 
which  bullets  formed  the  nuclei.  Since  that  date  Dr.  Otis  has  increased  the  number 
to  31  instances  of  cystotomy  for  the  removal  of  gunshot  projectiles  or  concretions 
formed  about  them,  12  of  the  additional  cases  having  occurred  in  the  United  States. 
Lithotomy  was  peformed  20  times  for  the  extraction  of  calculous  accretions  which 
originated  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  bladdei-,  but  in  only  the  12  instances  above 
alluded  to  were  they  formed  around  firearm  projectiles.  In  the  remaining  8 
instances  bone  splinters  constitu.ted  the  nuclei  in  3,  a  bit  of  cloth  in  1,  a  tuft  of  hair 
in  1,  and  in  3  inspissated  mucus  and  blood.  To  these  Dr.  Otis  has  added  a  remark- 
able case  in  which  a  vesical  calculus  was  successfully  removed  from  an  Indian 
warrior  by  Surgeon  Forwood,  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  the  nucleus  was  found  to  be  an 
iron  arrow-head. 

A  section  of  a  calculus,  with  an  elongated  and  distorted  leaden  bullet  for  its  nucleus, 
recently  added  to  the  Museum  at  Netley,  presents  some  features  of  interest.  It  was  re- 
moved by  Surgeon-Major  T.  Robinson,  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  from  a  native  who 
came  to  the  civil  dispensary  at  Edwardesabad,  on  the  North-west  frontier  of  India,  to  be 
operated  upon  for  the  usual  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  The  man  had  taken  part  in 
a  raid  on  one  of  the  hill  villages,  and,  being  driven  off,  was  shot  in  the  right  buttock  as  he 
was  retreating.  The  bullet  is  reported  to  have  passed  through  the  ilium.  No  vesical  symp- 
toms followed  till  nearly  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  wound — about  two  months  before 
the  patient  came  to  the  dispensary  for  relief.  Lithotomy  was  performed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  day  following  the  operation,  while  the  patient  M^as  at  stool,  a  large  abscess, 
apparently  peri-rectal,  burst,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  pus  being  discharged,  the  patient 
rapidly  sank,  with  symptoms  of  hectic.  No  post-mortem  examination  was  permitted.  The 
weight  of  the  calculus  attracted  Dr.  Robinson's  attention,  and  caused  him  to  have  a  section 
made  of  it.  The  history  seems  to  show  that  in  this  case  the  bullet  did  not  at  first  penetrate 
the  bladder,  hut  that  it  found  a  passage  into  it  subsequently  by  ulcerative  action. 

When  the  small  intestines  have  been  perforated  by  a  bullet,  it  may  occasionally 
happen  that  fsecnlent  matter  will  escape  by  the  parietal  wound,  but  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  no  such  evidence  will  be  afforded.  The  diagnosis  then  depends 
only  on  the  general  symptoms,  together  with  the  indications  afforded  by  the  external 
openings  as  to  the  apparent  coui'se  of  the  projectile,  unless  the  jarojectile  itself 
happen  to  be  passed  per  anum.  But  this  may  occur  after  a  wound  of  either  the 
large  or  small  intestine. 

Recoveries  after  penetration  of  the  small  intestines  by  shot  are  usually  very 
questionable,  and  are  certainly  exceedingly  rare.  There  is  a  preparation  of  jejunum 
in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  perforated 
in  three  places  by  a  musket-bullet.  It  was  taken  from  a  private  of  the  80th 
Regiment,  who  was  shot  through  the  abdomen  at  Ferozeshah,  in  1845,  and  who  died 
from  cholera  in  1851.  Inspector- General  Taylor,  C.B.,  then  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
who  made  the  post-mortem  inspection,  thus  described  the  injured  part  of  the  intes- 
tine. '  The  intestines  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  were  markedly  adherent,  but  the 
fold  of  intestines  immediately  opposed  to  the  cicatrix  (of  the  parietal  wound)  pre- 
sented a  line  of  contraction,  as  if  a  ligature  had  been  tied  round  the  gut.     The 
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same  appearance  existed  in  two  other  places.'  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  gut  was 
contused  than  perforated,  and  that  the  three  constrictions  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  preparation  gradually  supervened  on  the  injury  ;  more  especially  as  no  adhe- 
sions were  found,  and  as  at  the  time  the  wound  was  inflicted  the  symptoms  were  so 
slight  as  to  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  ball  had  gone  round  the  abdominal 
Avail.  Five  cases  of  recovery  after  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  the 
small  intestines  were  supposed  to  have  been  peneti'ated,  were  reported  to  Washington 
during  the  United  States'  Avar.  These  were  the  only  cases  in  which  it  is  stated 
there  was  any  plausible  ground  for  suspecting  the  small  intestines  had  been  the  seat  of 
lesion,  and  Dr.  Otis,  in  describing  them,  regai'ds  it  as  doubtful  Avhether  the  large  intes- 
tine Avas  not  the  at.scus  Avounded  in  each  instance.  He  has  put  forth  the  conclusion 
that  no  incontestable  example  of  recovery  after  a  shot  wound  of  the  small  intestines 
was  observed  during  the  war. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  large  intestines,  especially  of  the  csecum,  ascending  and 
descending  portions  of  the  colon,  more  particularly  the  latter,  are  not  so  fatal  as 
wounds  of  the  small  intestines,  probably  from  structural  causes  as  AvelJ  as  from  cir- 
cumstances connected  Avith  their  position ;  from  the  gut  being  so  tied  down  that  the 
continuity  betAveen  the  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  wound  in  the  intes- 
tine is  more  readily  maintained,  so  that  escape  and  diffusion  of  fsecal  matters  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  in  wounds  of  the  floating  intestines,  and 
also  from  certain  portions  of  the  large  bowel  being  less  completely  invested  by  perito- 
naeum. Wounds  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  colon  are  far  more  hazardous  than 
those  of  the  parts  above  mentioned. 

An  ordinary  result  of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  colon,  Avhen  not  of  a  directly 
fatal  character,  is  the  establishment  of  a  fsecal  fistula,  and,  by  means  of  this  Avay  of 
escape  for  stercoral  and  other  discharges,  life  is  sometimes  saved.  One  such  case 
occurred  in  the  Crimea,  and  happened  in  the  19th  Regiment,  of  which  I  was  then 
surgeon.  The  patient.  Private  Beehan,  eventually  passed  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Birkett,  at  Giiy's  Hospital,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  albuminuria,  four 
years  after  the  receipt  of  the  Avound  referred  to.  The  early  surgical  history  of  this 
case  has  been  already  published  in  voL  i.  p.  606,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  437  of  the  '  Lancet '  for 
1855  ;  the  medical  history,  together  Avith  the  results  of  the  post-mortem  inspection, 
have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Habershon,  in  vol.  v.,  ser  iii.,  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports.'  The  opening  of  the  fistula,  Avhich  was  near  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  spine, 
became  closed  at  intervals,  and  occasionally,  before  other  disease  supervened,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  complete  recovery  might  result  :  indeed,  after  the  man's 
return  to  England,  he  Avas  discharged  from  the  Brompton  Hospital  at  Chatham  in 
April  1856  as  ciired.  But  the  fistula  continued  to  open  from  time  to  time,  generally 
after  some  intestinal  disturbance  accompanied  with  flatulence,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1859.  Two  cases  of  abnormal  anus  after  gunshot  penetration  were  recorded 
by  Dr.  Williamson  among  the  Avounded  who  returned  from  the  Indian  mutiny  in 
1857  to  Chatham;  in  both  instances  the  descending  colon  was  the  part  of  the 
bowel  implicated.  Abstracts  of  59  cases  of  complete  or  partial  recovery  after  shot 
wounds  of  the  large  intestine  are  recorded  in  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  United 
States'  War.'  Fsecal  fistulse  occurred  in  all  these  cases,  but  in  60  of  them  they  became 
closed  after  various  intervals.  In  17  of  these  the  fistulse  closed  within  1  month,  in 
28  Avithin  1  yeax,  and  in  5  at  periods  over  1,  but  within  4  years.  In  9  instances 
the  fistulse  were  persistent,  and  in  4  of  these  the  patients  died  at  different  dates 
between  4  and  6|-  years  after  the  infliction  of  their  Avounds.  The  primary  escape  of 
fsecal  matters  does  not  always  occur  directly  after  the  injury;  in  some  instances  the 
occurrence  follows  it  very  closely,  in  others  it  does  not  happen  till  later,  after  the 
sloughs  have  separated.  In  the  Crimean  case  before  mentioned,  the  first  appearance 
of  stercoral  matter  at  the  external  opening  in  the  loin  was  on  the  4th  day  after  the 
Avound.  In  the  United  States'  cases  fsecal  matter  appeared  within  1  or  2  days 
after  the  injury  in  35  cases,  and  in  from  12  to  40  days  in  7  others.  The  date  Avas 
not  noted  in  the  17  remaining  instances. 

In  any  c.ise.of  gunshot  wound  in  such  a  situation  that  penetration  of  the  abdo- 
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men  may  have  happened,  in  which  the  bullet  remains  lodged,  steps  should  be  taken — 
a  matter  not  unlikely  to  be  omitted  under  the  circumstances  of  camp  hospitals  full 
of  patients — to  isolate  and  examine  all  evacuations  which  may  follow.  I  did  this 
in  the  case  of  the  private  of  the  19th  Regiment  before  mentioned,  and  so  ascertained 
the  passage  of  the  bullet  and  a  piece  of  cloth  per  anum.  This  occurred  on  the  third 
day  after  the  wound.  There  was  no  previous  proof,  nor  even  suspicion,  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  bowel  having  been  wounded;  froni  the  site  of  the  bullet  opening — in  the 
loin  near  the  spinal  column — the  projectile  might  well  have  lodged  among  the  spinal 
muscles.  Although  the  colon  was  penetrated  by  the  bullet,  the  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion at  Guy's  Hospital  showed  the  opening  had  occurred  at  a  part  uninvested  by 
peritonaeum  and  that  thus  the  true  cavity  of  the  abdomen  escaped  penetration. 

Instances  have  happened  in  which  a  bullet  has  passed  directly  through  the  abdo- 
men without  perforating  any  important  viscus.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an  example 
of  the  large  number  of  wounds  which  may  thus  be  inflicted,  I  may  mention  the 
case  of  a  private  of  the  19th  Regiment  who  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  on  July 
31,  1855.  This  man  incautiously  during  the  night  got  over  the  parapet  of  the 
advanced  trench  before  Sebastopol  to  relieve  his  bowels,  and  was  shot  through  the 
abdomen  by  a  bullet  which  entered  near  the  iimbilicns,  and  made  its  exit  close  to 
the  sacrum  while  the  man  was  stooping  down  in  the  act  of  defsecation.  I  made  a.  post- 
mortem examination  in  this  instance,  and  found  that  no  less  than  sixteen  openings 
had  been  made  in  the  small  intestines  by  the  bullet  in  its  passage.  Strange  to  say, 
the  man  survived  these  multiple  wounds  nineteen  hours.  The  position  of  the  soldier 
at  the  time  he  was  shot  and  the  compression  together  of  the  intestines  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  explain  the  fact  of  the  bullet  having  perforated  so 
many  duplicatures  of  the  intestine. 

Wotmds  of  the  diaphragm. — Bullets  occasionally  pass  through  the  diaphragm, 
and  Mr.  Guthrie  has  remarked  that  these  wounds,  in  instances  where  the 
patients  survive — a  rare  event,  owing  to  the  almost  inevitable  implication  of 
some  of  the  important  pectoral  or  abdominal  viscera  in  the  injury — can  scarcely 
ever  become  closed.  Hence  the  danger  of  portions  of  some  of  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  as  the  stomach  or  colon,  passing  into  the  chest  under  the  influence 
of  sudden  exertion  or  strain,  or  of  any  posture  ciiusing  a  generally  diffused  pressure 
of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus  forming  diaphragmatic  hernise  :  and  of  these 
eventually  from  some  cause  becoming  strangulated.  Two  very  interesting  pre- 
parations of  these  accidents  from  gunshot  exist  in  the  Museum  at  JSTetley.  In  both 
instances,  parts  of  the  stomach,  colon,  and  omentum  form  the  hernial  protrusions. 
In  one,  death  occurred  a  year  after  the  wound,  from  strangulation  induced  suddenly 
after  a  full  meal;  in  the  other,  the  soldier  continued  at  duty  twenty -two  years  after 
the  wound,  and  then  died  from  other  causes.  All  the  cases  which  occurred  in  the 
Crimea,  in  which  openings  had  thus  been  established  between  the  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  proved  fatal.  One  case  occurred  where  the  patient  survived  a 
double  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  together  with  a  wound  of  the  liver,  six  days  ; 
in  another  instance,  where  the  lung,  diaphragm,  liver,  and  spleen  were  wounded, 
the  soldier  lived  sixteen  hours.  The  apparent  direction  of  the  ball,  hiccough, 
dyspnoea  accompanied  with  spasmodic  inspii-ation,  rapid  supervention  of  pleuritic  or 
peritoneal  inflammation,  and  signs  of  injury  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  viscera,  will 
be  the  usual  indications  of  such  a  wound.  In  case  of  i-ecovery,  the  risk  of  hernial 
protrusion  and  strangulation  should  be  explained  to  the  patient.  Should  strangula- 
tion occur,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  division  of  the  stricture,  which  has  been 
proposed  for  its  relief,  could  be  performed,  without  the  operation  itself  leading  to 
nearly  as  certain  fatal  results  as  the  condition  it  would  be  employed  to  remove. 

Treatment. — No  injury  of  the  abdomen  by  gunshot,  although  it  may  be  a  non- 
penetrating one,  should  be  regarded  as  ti-ifling.  Although  no  organ  may  have  been 
ruptured,  there  may  have  been  considerable  contusion  of  one  or  more  viscera,  and 
care  may  be  necessary  to  avert  inflammatory  consequences.  Ruptvire  of  muscular 
fibres,  rupture  of  small  vessels  and  ecchymosis  in  the  abdominal  walls,  are  apt  to 
occur,  as  effects  of  the  violent  stroke  of  a  projectile,  or  of  the  spasmodic  contraction 
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of  the  mnscles  at  the  moment  of  impact.  In  all  such  cases  a  strictly  recumbent 
position  should  be  insisted  on  as  long  as  pain  on  muscular  action  or  tenderness  on 
pressure  continue,  and  if  the  tenderness  be  great,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the 
thigh  should  be  raised  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  walls,  a  cradle  or  other  means 
be  used  to  keep  off  the  weight  of  bed-coverings,  and  fomentation  by  spongio-piline 
employed.  No  purgatives  should  be  given  early  in  the  case,  but  if  the  bowels  act 
the  dejections  should  be  observed  for  traces  of  intestinal  injury.  So  also  if  urine  be 
passed,  its  condition  should  be  noticed.  If  a  missile  such  as  a  fi^agment  of  shell  has 
struck  the  hypogastric  region,  temporary  paralysis  of  the  bladder  may  follow,  and 
the  use  of  a  catheter  may  be  required.  If  abscess  should  form  between  the  parietal 
layers,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated  as  early  as  possible.  After  a  severe  contusion, 
atrophy  of  a  portion  of  the  walls  will  occasionally  follow,  and  a  tendency  to  ventral 
hernia.  It  is  always  well  before  the  subject  of  such  an  injury  is  allowed  to  quit  his 
bed,  to  apply  a  broad  flannel  bandage  round  the  abdomen,  and  to  recommend  its  use 
being  continued  for  some  time  subsequently. 

If  an  open  bullet-wound  is  found  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  no  grave  symptoms 
are  present,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  penetration  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  taken 
jslace.  It  is  more  prudent,  however,  not  to  make  an  exploration  by  the  finger  or 
probe  to  solve  the  doubt ;  a  little  misdirected  force  may  do  much  harm.  The 
symptoms  will  soon  show  whether  the  bullet  has  peneti'ated,  or  is  lodged  some- 
where in  the  abdominal  wall.  If  the  missile,  cloth,  or  any  other  foreign  substance 
is  seen  to  have  been  caught  at  or  near  the  opening,  it  should  be  removed  at  once ; 
otherwise,  the  less  the  wound  is  interfered  with  before  the  wounded  man  arrives  at 
a  hospital,  the  better.  An  antiseptic  pad  should  be  applied  over  it,  and  maintained 
in  position  by  a  suitable  bandage,  without  undue  pressure,  and  the  man  sent  to 
hosjoital  at  once. 

If,  from  the  direction  of  the  wound,  or  from  the  shock  and  other  symptoms,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  penetration  having  occurred,  but  no  extrusion  of  bowel  is  present, 
the  surgeon  can  still  do  little  more  than  apply  a  first  dressing,  soothe  the  patient  by  the 
administration  of  ojDiates,  and  take  any  measures  which  circumstances  may  suggest 
to  prevent  aggravation  of  existing  injury.  The  removal  of  a  soldier  in  whom  the 
abdomen  has  been  penetrated  from  the  place  where  he  has  fallen  should  always  be 
conducted  in  the  most  easy  and  cautious  manner ;  and  before  the  transport  is  com- 
menced a  full  dose  of  opium  or  morphia  should  be  administered  to  him.  The 
advisability  of  an  early  administration  of  a  dose  of  morphia  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  for  all  such  cases.  The  use  of  this  remedy  is  most  important,  not 
merely  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  excitement,  but  also  to  stop  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  intestines  as  much  as  possible.  By  its  aid,  if  an  opening  has  been  made  in  a  part 
of  the  intestine,  perhaps  escape  through  it  of  the  bowel-  contents  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  may  be  prevented ;  and  if  the  opiate  treatment  be  continued  at  intervals,  and 
perfect  I'est  enjoined  after  the  man  has  arrived  at  hospital,  perhaps  such  a  state  of 
quiet  may  be  produced  at  the  seat  of  injury,  that  the  wounded  parts  may  become 
agglutinated  to  neighbouring  structures  by  efi'used  lymph,  so  as  to  stop  further  com- 
munication with  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  No  brandy  or  other  stimulant 
should  be  given ;  the  collapse  which  attends  such  injuries  may  be  useful  in  checking 
haemorrhage,  and  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  is  further  contra-indicated  by  the  risk 
of  exciting  too  much  reaction,  should  the  wound  not  prove  directly  fatal.  The  diet 
and  drinks  should  be  most  limited  in  quantity  ;  for  the  first  two  or  three  days 
nothing  but  a  little  water  should  be  allowed.  No  medicines  that  may  excite  action  of 
the  bowels,  nor  enemata,  should  be  given.  In  short,  all  the  early  treatment  should 
be  directed  to  insuring  rest  as  complete  as  possible,  not  merely  of  the  patient  gene- 
rally, but  also  local  rest — most  especially  of  the  abdominal  viscera  which  may  have 
been  involved  in  the  injury — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  limiting  inflammatory  action 
in  the  wounded  serous  sac  to  the  narrowest  bounds. 

If  the  case  go  on  badly,  and  the  extreme  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  the  patient, 
rapid  wiry  jnilse,  diffused  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  tympanitis,  occasional 
hiccough,  and  efforts  at  vomiting,  show  that  general  peritonitis  is  advancing,  almost 
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hopeless  as  the  case  is,  still  the  same  remedial  measures  should  be  adopted  as  would 
be  employed  in  peritonitis  from  other  than  traumatic  causes.  Effusion  of  visceral 
products  into  the  sac  of  the  peritonaeum  may  not  have  occurred,  and,  in  such  an 
accident,  life  may  possibly  be  saved. 

If  the  wound  be  one  in  which  intestine  protrudes,  and  the  latter  be  found  to  be 
entire,  it  must  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  as  protrusions  after  incised  or 
ordinary  torn  wounds.  The  protruding  portion  should  be  carefully  cleared  from  any 
gravel  or  dirt  that  may  be  adhering  to  it,  and,  after  i-elaxing  the  parietes  by  proper 
position,  should  be  returned  through  the  opening  by  deliberate  and  cautious  pressure. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  accomplish  the  taxis,  but  rather  than  employ  any  force  in  the 
procedure,  the  opening  should  be  carefully  extended  on  a  director,  and  the  incised 
portion  afterwards  secured  by  a  sutui-e.  Even  at  the  first  line  of  assistance  a  surgeon 
should  never  send  away  a  wounded  man  without  relieving  such  a  hernial  protrusion 
if  he  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  But,  if  the  protruding  intestine  is  found  to  have 
been  opened  by  the  projectile,  or  if  from  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  before 
the  constricted  bowel  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  surgeon  it  has  become 
gangrenous,  not  simply  congested,  the  pai-t  so  wounded  or  so  gangrenous  should  not 
be  returned.  Steps  in  such  a  case  must  be  taken  to  try  and  form  an  artificial  anus, 
and  so  to  imitate  the  usual  means  of  natural  cure  when  recovery  follows  a  gunsliot 
wound  with  penetration  of  intestme.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sutures  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  edges  of  a  gunshot  wound  without  previously  paring  them  and 
removing  the  parts  which  have  been  irrecoverably  injured  by  the  action  of  the 
projectile. 

When  the  bladder  is  so  penetrated  that  the  extreme  danger  of  an  opening  into 
the  peritonaeum  has  been  escaped,  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
the  urine,  either  by  an  elastic  catheter,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  retained,  by  perineal 
incision  to  prevent  it  from  infiltiating  the  areolar  tissvie  adjoining  the  wound.  If 
urine  has  already  become  disseminated  externally  in  the  cellular  tissue  before  the 
wounded  man  has  been  brought  to  the  surgeon,  incisions  should  be  made  without 
delay  in  suitable  positions  for  giving  it  the  necessary  means  of  escape.  A  freely 
communicating  external  wound  prevents  the  employment  of  the  catheter  from  being 
essential.  A  soldier  of  the  57th  Regiment  was  wounded  on  June  18,  1855,  by  a 
musket-bullet  which  entei'ed  the  left  buttock,  fractured  the  pelvis,  and  came  out 
about  three  inches  above  the  os  pubis,  and  one  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 
The  bladder  was  perfoi"ated  ;  urine  escaped  by  both  openings,  chiefly  by  the  one  in 
front.  Here  the  catheter  caused  so  much  irritation  that  it  was  withdrawn  ;  but  the 
posterior  wound  soon  ceased  to  discharge  urine,  and  in  eighteen  days  the  anterior 
wound  was  free  from  discharge  also.  Seven  weeks  after  the  date  of  injury,  symp- 
toms resembling  those  of  stone  in  the  bladder  came  on  ;  these  were  relieved  on  three 
spiculse  of  bone  making  their  escape  by  the  urethra.  About  the  same  time  the 
anterior  wound  became  again  open,  and  some  pieces  of  bone  were  dischai-ged.  After 
97  days'  treatment  in  the  Crimea  the  man  was  sent  home  ;  the  anterior  wound  being 
still  so  far  open  that  distension  of  the  bladder,  as  from  accumulation  at  night-time, 
led  to  a  little  oozing  from  it.  This  subsequently  healed,  and  he  was  sent  to  duty  on 
November  22,  nearly  six  months  after  the  date  of  injury. 

In  a  series  of  otherwise  almost  hopeless  cases  the  performance  of  gastrotomy  has 
been  advised  by  some  able  and  experienced  military  surgeons.  Symptoms  may  show 
that  a  wounded  man  is  sinking  under  hsemorrhage  from  an  internal  source,  a  bullet 
or  piece  of  shell  may  be  lodged  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  little  feculent  matter  may 
have  escaped  by  the  parietal  wound,  proving  that  some  portion  of  intestine  has  been 
penetrated,  and  in  such  instances  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  opening  in  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  should  be  extended  sufficiently  to  allow  the  foreign  body  to  be 
sought  for  and  extracted,  or  the  position  of  the  wounded  vessel,  or  bowel,  to  be 
ascertained,  and  ligatured  or  dealt  with  according  to  circumstances.  The  success 
which  has  attended  gastrotomy  for  the  relief  of  bowel  obstructions,  the  performance 
of  ovariotomy,  the  removal  of  portions  of  bowel  and  union  of  the  separated  ends  by 
appropriate  suturing,  and  other  allied  surgical  proceedings  in  civil  practice,  together 
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•with  the  advantages  obtained  from  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  measures,  fully  justify 
the  practice  in  these  desperate  wounds,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  will  be 
resorted  to  in  the  futui-e  when  circumstances  are  suitable.  At  the  sa,me  time  it  is 
not  to  be  foi-gotten  that  patients  who  are  subjected  to  ovariotomy  and  such  operations 
in  civil  pi'actice  are  not  labouring  under  the  profound  shock  which  usually  accom- 
panies all  gunshot  jDenetrating  abdominal  wounds  in  warfare ;  that  there  are  many 
important  differences  between  incised  and  gunshot  wounds ;  and  that  circumstances 
do  not  admit  of  the  preparations,  and  especially  cf  the  carefully  regulated  temperature, 
being  carried  out  in  field  hospitals,  which  are  such  important  adjuncts  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  surgical  operations  in  civil  hospitals.  Hitherto,  however,  wounded 
men  suflfering  from  the  complications  of  abdominal  gunshot  wounds  above  mentioned 
have  been  left  without  operative  interfei-ence,  not  only  in  the  field,  but  even  in 
situations  where  all  the  resources  of  permanent  buildings  and  regular  hospitals  have 
been  at  hand,  and  death  has  been  the  almost  invariable  result.  There  are  few  pene- 
trating gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  in  which  the  real  gravity  of  the  injury  is 
likely  to  be  aggravated  by  enlarging  the  opening  already  made  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  limits  of  the  internal  lesion,  and  dealing  with  it  accordingly, 
provided  circumstances  allow  the  same  antiseptic  precautionaiy  measures  to  be 
adopted,  and  general  treatment  to  be  followed,  which  have  proved  so  successful  in 
peritoneal  operative  sui-geiy  in  civil  practice,  while  in  occasional  instances  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  the  means  of  saving  lives  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  PERm^EUM  and  Genital  Organs. 

From  the  position  of  these  parts  of  the  body,  gunshot  wounds  of  them,  uncompli- 
cated by  penetration  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  by  fracture  of  some  part  of  the 
pelvis,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  rare  cases  in  which  the  kidney  and  bladder  are 
wounded  externally  to  their  peritoneal  iiivestment  are  included  in  this  class  in  the 
'  British  Surgical  History  of  the  Crimean  War.'  These  wounds  have  in  this  treatise 
already  been  adverted  to  in  the  remarks  upon  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. Fifty-six  cases  are  tabulated  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  perinseum  and  genito- 
urinary organs  among  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  from  April  1,  1855,  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  among  these  were  17  deaths,  or  30-3  per  cent.;  while,  out  of  202 
similar  cases  in  the  French  army,  there  were  74  deaths,  or  36'6  per  cent.  Injuries 
of  the  perinseum  and  geni to- urinary  organs  are  treated  as  a  sectional  subdivision  of 
'  Injuries  of  the  Pelvis  '  in  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  United  States'  War.'  One  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-two  gunshot  injuries  of  the  genital  organs  are  tabulated, 
with  144  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  12'5  per  cent.  In  this  number  are  included  309 
wounds  of  the  penis  in  which  the  urethra  escaped  penetration;  105  in  which  the 
urethra  was  involved ;  586  of  the  testis,  the  majority  of  which  were  lacerated  wounds 
of  one  or  both  testes,  often  accompanied  by  wounds  of  either  the  penis,  thighs,  peri- 
nseum, or  pelvis ;  32  of  the  spermatic  cord;  and  120  in  which  the  limits  of  the 
wounds  of  the  genital  organs  were  not  specified. 

Wounds  of  the  perinseum  and  genital  organs  lead  to  numerous  traumatic  con- 
ditions which  entail  the  necessity  of  a  variety  of  surgical  proceedings  for  their  relief. 
Many  of  these  operations  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  treatment  of  gunshot 
injuries,  and  they  will  be  found  discussed  under  '  Plastic  Surgery  '  and  other  headings 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  The  space  allotted  to  this  article  permits  only  a  few  of  the 
special  features  of  gunshot  injui-ies  to.be  noticed  in  it. 

Perineal  wounds  of  a  very  severe  character  are  occasionally  caused  by  shells 
bursting  and  jirojecting  fragments  upwards  ;  they  are  generally  mixed  with  lesions 
of  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  or  fracture  of  its  structure,  or  extensive  laceration  of  neigh- 
bouring parts,  especially  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  thighs  or  buttocks.  Separate 
wounds  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  are  usually  caused  by  the  smaller  forms 
of  projectiles.  In  the  wounds  of  the  penis,  the  dense,  elastic,  fibrous  tunics  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum  sometimes  limit  and  seem  to  direct  the 
course  taken  by  bullets.     In  two  cases  in  the   Crimea,  a  bullet  entered  between  the 
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glans  penis  and  prepuce,  and  traversed  upwards  without  penetrating  the  erectile 
tissue.  In  one  of  these  the  bullet  made  a  partial  circuit  of  the  penis  without 
wounding  the  erectile  tissue  or  the  urethi-a.  It  entered  between  the  glans  and 
pi-epuce  on  one  side,  coursed  subcutaneously  obliquely  along  the  inferior  surface,  and 
escaping  at  the  root  of  the  organ  on  the  opposite  side,  slightly  wounded  the  adjoining 
thigh.  In  the  other  the  bullet  also  entered  between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  the  penis  without  penetrating  the  investing  tunic  of  the  erectile 
tissue,  made  exit  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  entered  and  passed  through  the  scrotum, 
entered  the  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  natis,  whence  it  was  excised.  These  several 
wounds  healed  favourably,  and  the  man  returned  to  duty  after  thirty-eight  days' 
treatment.  M.  Appia  has  recorded  a  case  where  the  ball  entered  the  summit  of  the 
glans,  traversed  the  whole  length  of  one  corpus  cavernosum,  passed  under  the  pubic 
arch,  and  went  out  by  the  right  buttock.  Neither  the  urethra  nor  the  other 
cavernous  body  was  opened.  If  the  bullet  by  which  the  penis  is  wounded  is 
approaching  the  end  of  its  flight,  or  has  been  I'etarded  by  previously  striking  bone 
or  travei'sing  tissues  for  some  distance,  as  when  it  has  passed  through  the  natis  or 
entered  from  the  thigh,  it  may  remain  lodged  in  the  organ.  Three  cases  are  noted 
in  the  '  History  of  the  United  States'  War'  in  which  bullets  were  excised  from  the 
penis  shortly  after  they  became  lodged  in  this  situation.  In  two  other  cases, 
strangely  enough,  bullets  not  only  became  lodged,  but  were  allowed  to  remain  and 
become  encysted  in  the  cavernous  portion  of  the  penis.  The  report  states  that  in 
these  two  cases,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  micturition  nor  any  pain  during 
erection,  and  in  one  instance  so  little  inconvenience  was  felt  that  the  man  could 
not  be  induced  to  undergo  the  necessary  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  missile 
after  its  discovery. 

When  one  side  of  the  penis  is  wounded,  and  the  corpus  cavernosum  much 
lacerated  by  a  bullet,  the  loss  of  substance  and  the  contraction  caused  by  the  process 
of  cicatrisation  may  lead  to  such  distortion  when  the  organ  is  distended,  as  not  only 
to  cause  pain,  but  also  to  render  sexual  intercoui'se  impracticable.  In  some  occasional 
instances  such  conditions  may  be  more  or  less  remedied  by  operative  interference. 
M.  Baudens  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  there  was  painful  lateral  curvature  of  the 
organ  during  erection  from  the  cause  named,  and  in  which  he  restored  the  natural 
direction  by  means  of  two  simple  but  deep  incisions  in  the  corpus  cavernosum  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  incisions  were  not  made  so  as  to  remove  some  of  the  substance 
directly  opposite  the  cicatrix  on  the  wounded  side,  as  at  first  suggested  itself,  for  it 
was  feared  the  combined  effect  might  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of  annular  strangulation 
of  the  organ  during  erection ;  but  they  were  made,  one  above,  and  one  below,  the 
level  of  the  cicatrix.  Suppuration  was  excited,  and  the  cuts  were  cicatrised  after 
granulation.  This  proceeding  effaced  the  abnormal  lateral  distortion  by  depriving 
the  corpus  cavernosum  operated  upon  of  a  poition  of  its  elasticity  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  which  its  neighbour  had  been  deprived  by  the  effects  of  the  bullet  wound. 
No  svTch  distortion  or  inconvenience  may  follow  if  both  sides  are  equally  perforated 
by  a  projectile.  A  soldier  of  the  Second  Division  was  shot  through  the  penis  at  the 
final  assault  of  Sebastopol  on  September  8.  The  bullet  passed  through  both  corpoi-a 
cavernosa  about  an  inch  anteiior  to  the  pubis.  Considerable  haemorrhage  followed, 
but  the  urethra  fortunately  escaped.  A  rapid  cure  ensued,  and  the  man  was  soon 
discharged  fit  for  duty.  No  perceptible  inconvenience,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, resulted  in  the  functions  of  the  organ. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  penis,  joined  with  laceration  of  the  urethra,  and  more 
especially  gunshot  wounds  of  the  ui-ethra  as  it  approaches  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
are  almost  always  grave  injuries.  They  frequently  occasion  consecutive  results 
which  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  are  the  source  of  much  protracted  suffering. 
Urethral  stricture,  often  of  a  very  intractable  kind  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  origin, 
urinary  infiltration  and  abscesses,  fistulous  openings,  sometimes  irreparable  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  urethra,  has  been  carried  away  by  shot  or  by  sloughing 
aftei-  the  wound,  are  among  the  secondary  effects  met  with  in  these  accidents  ;  and  a 
fatal  termination  may  be   expected  in  a  certain  proportion  of  them  under  the  same 
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conditions  of  deteiiorated  general  health,  morbid  vesical  and  renal  changes,  or  blood- 
poisoning,  as  is  met  with  in  occasional  cases  of  ni-inary  abscess  and  extravasation 
from  ordinary  causes.  If  the  lacei-ation  of  the  urethra  be  not  extensive,  the  wound 
may  become  healed  without  any  difficulty,  though  stricture  will  generally  have  to 
be  guarded  against  afterwards. 

A  sharp  and  angular  piece  of  shell,  weighing-  twelve  ounces,  passed  through  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  of  a  soldier  of  the  47th  Regt.  on  September  8,  1855,  in  the  Crimea,  and  lodged 
in  the  perinseuni,  from  whicli  it  was  excised.  The  urethra  was  torn,  for  a  large  quantity''  of 
urine  at  each  discharge  flowed  from  the  wound ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  healed  very 
favourably  without  interference  with  urethral  instruments. 

Private  P.  G.,  1st  Batt.  Rifle  Brigade,  was  wounded  on  June  7, 1855,  in  the  right  buttock 
by  a  bullet  which  coursed  along  the  perinfeum  and  penis,  and  came  out  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce.  His  mine  flowed  from  the  opening  of  exit  of  the  bullet  for  three  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  its  escape  by  the  natural  meatus  was  re-established.  The  use  of  the 
catheter  was  employed  in  this  case.  The  bullet  in  its  passage  had  struck  and  superficially 
fractured  the  tuber  ischii,  and  this  bone  was  still  carious  when  the  man  was  discharged  from 
Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  as  an  invalid,  in  December,  1856. 

But  w^here  any  considerable  portion  of  the  whole  calibre  of  the  canal  is  removed 
no  such  favourable  results  as  those  above  mentioned  can  be  expected.  In  these 
cases  plastic  operations  are  rarely  successful  in  materially  improving  the  patient's 
condition. 

A  permanent  urethro-rectal  fistula  may  follow  as  a  result  of  a  wound  in  this  region. 

Private  R.  H.,  2-jrd  Regt.,  was  wounded  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  by  a  piece  of 
shell  in  the  perineum.  The  fragment,  which  weighed  seven  ounces,  lodged  and  was  extracted 
in  the  camp  hospital.  He  was  discharged  at  Chatham  on  August  13, 1856,  as  an  invalid. 
There  was  still  at  that  time  a  false  passage  leading  from  the  urethra  to  the  rectum.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  urine  passed  per  anum.  The  bladder  could  not  be  reached  by  a 
catheter. 

The  scrotum  and  its  contents  are  more  frequently  injured  by  projectiles.  In 
some  instances  the  injury  is  limited  to  contusion  by  projectiles  whose  force  has  been 
partially  expended,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  the  results  which  are  liable  to 
ensue  in  such  cases  and  those  of  similarly  violent  contusion  pi'oduced  by  any  other 
means.  Open  wounds  of  those  parts  by  bullets  occur  in  great  variety.  The  shot 
may  simply  graze  or  lacerate  the  surface,  or  it  may  penetrate  and,  without  issuing 
externally,  pass  on  to  other  more  distant  jiarts  and  escape,  or  may  remain  lodged,  or 
it  may  completely  perforate  the  scrotum,  the  shot  not  only  entering,  but  making  an 
exit.  The  wound  may  be  accompanied  with  injury  to  one  or  both  testes,  or  to  the 
spermatic  cord.  A  necessary  result  of  division  of  the  cord  is  wasting  of  the  testis. 
The  following  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  leading  varieties  of  these  injuries  : — 

An  officer  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea  by  a  bullet  which  lacerated  the  scrotal  tunics  on 
the  left  side,  including  the  reflected  tunica  vaginalis,  exposed  the  testicle,  and  then  passed 
on  through  the  thigh  to  emerge  by  the  buttock.  Three  weeks  after  the  wound,  as  the  testis 
had  a  tendency  to  protrude,  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  scrotum  were  sutured  and 
strapped,  and  their  union  was  shortly  afterwards  effected. 

In  the  following  case  also  the  bullet  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  scrotum,  but 
at  the  same  time  seems  to  have  just  brushed  against  the  lower  border  of  the  testis  or 
globus  minor  of  the  epididymis. 

Private  G.  F.,  60fh  Rifles,  was  wounded  in  action  at  Ingogo,  on  February  18,  1881,  by  a 
rifle-bullet,  which  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  close  to  the  raphe,  and  passing 
backwards,  coursed  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  lower  border  of  the  ischium  on  the  right 
side,  fractured  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  made  its  exit  through  the  right  natis.  In 
November,  1881,  he  was  under  treatment  at  Netley  for  exfoliation  of  bone,  sequestra  of 
which  were  removed  from  time  to  time  through  the  opening  in  the  natis.  A  long  silver 
probe  inserted  at  this  opening  passed  through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  notch  near  the  situation 
of  the  spinous  process,  and  impinged  against  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tuber  ischii.  The  open- 
ing in  the  scrotum  healed  three  weeks  after  the  wound  was  inflicted,  but  the  testis  still  re- 
mained very  tender  on  being  touched,  and  occasional  pain  was  felt  along  the  cord  while  the 
man  was  at  Netley.  The  testis  was  normal  in  size,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis  was 
enlarged,  and  appeared  as  a  prominence  in  the  scrotum.  A  noticeable  feature  was  that  the 
cicatrix  in  the  scrotum  was  not  larger  and  not  so  marked  as  a  leech-bite ;  scarcely  discern- 
ible, indeed,  until  pointed  out  by  the  patient.  This  was  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  con- 
tractile action  of  the  dartos  in  the  skin  during  the  process  of  cicatrisation. 
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The  following  case  illustrates  more  extensive  injury  to  the  testes  : — • 

Pmate  J.  McG.,  97tli  Regt.,  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea  on  August  27, 1855,  by  a  fragment 
of  shell  in  the  scrotum.  It  carried  away  a  large  portion  of  the  integument,  the  left  testis 
entirely,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  epididymis,  and  more  than  half  the  substance  of  the 
right  testicle.  No  bleeding  of  any  consequence  took  place  from  the  divided  end  of  the  cord. 
These  wounds  were  complicated  with  severe  laceration  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  both  thighs. 
The  wounds  healed  readily  under  simple  dressings.  Pie  was  discharged  from  Chatham  as  a 
pensioner  in  February,  1856,  with  loss  of  vision  of  both  eyes  from  the  effects  of  gravel 
which  had  been  forced  into  them  at  the  time  of  the  shell  explosion. 

The  testis  may  be  lost,  even  though  the  wound  is  not  of  the  severe  character 
it  w^as  in  the  case  above  mentioned. 

A  soldier  in  the  Crimea  received  a  wound,  which  appeared  to  be  very  slight,  of  one  testis, 
from  a  fragment  of  shell.  At  the  end  of  five  months  this  organ  had  nearly  disappeared 
from  atrophy,  and  that  of  the  opposite  side  was  diminished  in  bulk,  though  the  report  states 
there  was  no  appearance  of  iujnry  to  this  testis  in  the  first  instance.  Not  improbably, 
however,  it  had  been  bruised  by  the  shell  fragment  in  its  passage. 

Ati'ophy,  local  neuralgia,  and  pain  extending  to  the  loins  and  back,  are  not  un- 
common results  of  severe  injuries  of  the  testis,  as  shown  in  the  experience  of  the 
United  States'  war.  In  the  History  of  this  war  it  is  stated  that  61,  or  about  1  in  9, 
of  the  cases  of  shot  injury  of  the  testis  were  treated  by  extirpation  of  the  injured 
organ,  and  that  in  3  cases  both  testes  were  removed.  These  cases  were  followed  by 
a  mortality  of  18  jjer  cent.,  while  in  those  in  which  the  treatment  was  expectant, 
the  mortality  was  under  12  per  cent.  In  one  case  under  my  care  in  the  Crimea  in 
which  the  right  testis  was  -wounded,  a  fatal  result  ensued  from  tetanus. 

Bullets  which  have  commenced  their  course  at  some  distant  point,  from  the  back 
of  the  natis  for  example,  before  entering  the  scrotum,  are  not  unlikely  to  remain 
lodged  within  its  cavity.  A  projectile,  if  small,  may  even  remain  lodged  in  one  of 
the  testes.  An  officer  in  the  Crimea  accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  scrotum  by 
a  revolver  pistol-bullet.  The  projectile  was  excised  from  the  body  of  the  left  testis. 
Severe  inflammation  and  abscess  followed,  but  the  recovery  which  eventually  took 
place  was  described  to  be  perfect. 

GUNSHOT   INJURIES    OF   THE    EXTREMITIES. 

These  injuries,  always  very  numerous  in  warfare,  offer  many  subjects  of  considera- 
tion for  military  surgeons.  No  other  class  of  injuries  includes  so  many  cases  that 
remain  under  their  care  for  long  periods  as  this.  As  already  shown,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  head  and  trunk  are  immediately  fatal,  or  from  the 
commericement  contain  the  elements  of  fatal  results,  while  wounds  of  the  extremities, 
if  those  of  the  thigh  be  excepted,  are  free  from  this  extremely  serious  character.  The 
treatment  to  be  pursued,  including  questions  of  conservation,  resection,  amputation, 
and  the  pro})er  time  for  the  adoption  of  operative  interference,  if  determined  upon,  often 
demands  the  gravest  deliberation.  These  subjects  will  be  considered  in  their  general 
bearing  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and,  as  in  other  sections  of  this  article,  only  points 
especially  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  warfare  will  be  here  referred  to. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  extremities  divide  themselves  into  simple  contusions  and 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  and  those  complicated  with  contusion  without  fracture,  or  with 
fracture,  of  one  or  more  bones.  The  flesh  contusions  call  for  no  special  remarks. 
The  flesh-wounds  may  be  simple,  and  these  also  ofler  few  peculiarities,  whatever 
their  site.  They  vary  in  their  effects,  as  in  other  parts,  according  to  the  extent  of 
tissue  destroyed,  the  special  connections  of  the  structures  involved  in  the  injui-ies,  the 
course  of  the  healing  action,  and  the  amount  of  adhesions  and  cicatricial  contractions 
consequent  on  them.  But  they  may  be  accompanied  with  lesions  of  important 
nerves,  in  which  case  they  often  entail  much  and  prolonged  suffering,  lead  to  loss  or 
impairment  of  controlling  power,  and  not  unfrequently  disable  the  extremity  to 
parts  of  which  the  injured  nerves  were  distributed  for  all  active  exertion ;  or  with 
wounds  of  blood-vessels,  causing  primary  or  secondary  haemorrhage,  and  leading  to 
the  necessity  of  surgical  proceedings  for  its  arrest.  These  latter  complications  usually 
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increase  in  importance  and  gravity  in  proportion  as  the  wounds  approacli  nearer  to 
the  trunk. 

Contusions  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  by  gunshot,  although  the  bones  struck 
are  not  broken,  are  often  very  grave  injuries,  entailing  long-continued  suffering, 
sometimes  protracted  for  years,  and  in  the  end  causing  the  sacrifice  of  limbs  'by 
amputation.  If  the  missile  strike  with  only  a  small  remaining  amount  of  force,  the 
contusion  may  be  so  superficial  and  limited  that  its  effects  may  disappear  without 
the  need  of  any  surgical  interference,  while  in  other  cases  subperiosteal  eff'asion  may 
occur,  raising  the  periosteum  from  the  bone,  inflammation  and  suppuration  may 
follow,  and  repair  take  place  after  the  exfoliation  of  some  small  superficial  sequestra, 
or  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  periostitis  may  extend  itself  until  t.he 
whole  surfaceof  the  bone  is  rendered  necrotic.  But  in  severe  contusions  by  shot,  the 
effects  are  not  thus  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  bone;  the  bone  is  more  deejjly  in- 
jured at  the  part  struck,  and  the  whole  of  it  throughout  is  subjected  to  a  violent 
concussion  of  its  substance.  In  the  instance  of  a  long  bone  painful  ostitis  will 
probably  follow,  with  its  various  consequences,  or  osteo-myelitis  may  occur  and 
extend  until  the  whole  shaft  in  a  necrosed  condition  is  enveloped  in  a  cloacous  in- 
volucrum ;  while  in  the  spongy  bones,  as  in  those  of  the  tarsus,  the  inflammation 
set  up  Avill  end  in  caries  which,  sometimes  extending  from  bone  to  bone,  in  spite  of 
treatment  leaves  no  resource  at  last  but  amputation.  Early  and  judicious  treatment 
of  the  severer  forms  of  shot  contusions  of  bones  is  of  essential  importance  for  arrest- 
ino-  or  limiting  the  morbid  processes  which  such  injuries  are  apt  to  give  rise  to ;  but 
as  the  treatment  differs  in  no  respect  from  inflammations  of  bone  due  to  other  trau- 
matic causes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Diseases  of  Bone  for  information 
on  the  subject. 

When  a  gunshot  wound  of  an  exti-emity  is  complicated  with  fracture,  the  lesion 
is  usually  rendered  compound  by  the  direct  contact  of  the  projectile  with  the  injured 
bone.  The  opening  of  entrance  of  the  projectile  in  the  soft  tissues  covering  the  bone 
is  not  far  off,  the  track  is  direct,  communication  between  the  external  air  and  the 
seat  of  fracture  has  been  established,  and  all  the  essential  features  of  a  compound 
fracture  are  pi-esented.  But  occasionally  such  fractures  are  simple  fractures.  The 
fracture  takes  place  without  any  open  wound  in  the  soft  parts.  When  this  hajDpens, 
it  is  generally  produced  by  pieces  of  shell  or  projectiles  of  the  indirect  kind,  such  as 
splinters  from  gun-carriages  or  similar  missiles.  Fifty-five  cases  of  simple  gunshot 
Iractures  in  the  uppei'"  and  lower  extremities  were  recorded  from  the  Crimean  war. 
They  all  resulted  from  contusion  by  massive  shot  or  shell,  or  from  large  stones  dis- 
lodged by  them  from  the  parapets.  The  greater  number  of  the  men  thus  wounded 
returned  to  duty,  but  in  some  instances,  owing  to  the  crushing  and  disorganisation  of 
the  tissues,  amputation  had  to  be  performed.  Only  three  deaths  occurred  among 
the  55  cases.  In  one  instance  which  came  under  my  observation,  a  simple  fracture 
of  the  femur  resulted  from  the  stroke  of  a  bullet.  The  missile  entered  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  passed  subcutaneously  up  the  limb,  and  lodged 
near  the  o-reat  trochanter,  whence  it  was  excised.  In  its  passage  it  fractured  the 
femur  in  the  lower  third,  nearly  opposite  to  the  point  where  it  first  struck  the  limb. 
This  was  a  case  of  simple  fracture  complicated  with  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  soft 
parts.  Occasionally  gunshot  fractures  are  produced  by  bullets,  especially  modern 
rifle-bullets  of  narrow  diameters,  after  they  have  travelled  so  long  a  distance  through 
the  soft  tissues,  and  under  such  conditions  that,  although  the  wound  communicates 
with  the  fractured  bone,  the  air  has  had  no  access  to  it.  Such  a  fracture  is  not 
strictly  a  compound  fracture ;  it  is  analogous  to  a  wound  of  a  bone  effected  subcuta- 
neously, and  may  heal  like  a  simple  fracture.  An  example  will  afford  an  illustration 
of  a  wound  of  this  kind.  Private  T.  D.,  92nd  Eegiment,  was  hit  by  a  rifle- 
bullet  as  he  was  descending  Majuba  Hill  on  Feb.  27,  1881.  The  missile  entered  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  left  natis,  and,  penetrating  deeply,  travelled  down  the  thigh, 
struck  and  fractured  the  femur  near  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  third,  and 
continuino-  its  course  downwards  and  outwards,  half  of  it  escaped  by  a  small  opening 
about  an  inch  above  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  bullet 
was  subsequently  discovered  lying  two  inches  lower  down,  and  was  excised.     In  this 
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instance  no  bone  came  away  at  any  time  during  the  treatment,  the  amount  of  sup- 
puration was  only  such  as  might  come  from  trifling  flesh-wounds,  and  the  fracture 
became  healed  as  if  it  had  been  a  simple  one.  The  limb  was  shortened  by  two 
inches,  showing  that  the  fracture  had  been  complete;  and  the  division  of  the  bullet 
into  two  parts,  and  the  marks  upon  the  fragments,  proved  its  direct  collision  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  following  primary  complications,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  not 
unfrequently  accompany  injuries  of  this  class,  as  they  are  met  with    in    military 
practice  :  extensive  contusion  and  laceration  of  soft  parts;  extension  of  fissxires  from 
the  seat  of  main  fracture  into  an  articular  extremity,  and  consequent  opening  of  a 
joint ;  lodgment  of  a  pi'ojectile,  either  entire  or  in  fragments,  at  or  near  the  seat  of 
fracture,  some  particles  of  lead  being  generally  left  firmly  imbedded  in  the  edges  of  the 
broken  bone  when  it  has  been  fractured  by  an  ordinary  bullet :  and,  lastly,  injuries 
to  distant  parts  or  organs  from  the  projectile  continuing  its  course  into  the  trunk  or 
adjoining  extremity.     The  serious  aggravation  of  injury  which   constantly    occurs 
from  the  mischievous  effects  of  transportation  from  the  place  where  a  soldier  has 
fallen  to  a  dressing-station  or  the  field-hospital,  and  again  subsequently,  from  the 
field  to  the  general  hospitals  in  rear,  mvist  also  be  taken  into  account  when  estimat- 
ing the  conditions  and  results  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  extremities  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  warfare.     The  critical  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  a  shattered 
bone  with  an  open  wound,  or  upon  an  articulation  penetrated  by  gunshot,  by  the 
distance  the  patient  has  to  be  carried,  and  by  the  kind  of  means  employed  for  efiecting 
the  transportation,^  and  the  paramount  importance  in  military  practice  of  preventing 
local  movement  of  the  parts  involved  in  such  injuries,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Simple  flesh-wounds  have  already  been  referred  to  both  in  respect  to  their  nature 
and  treatment  in  the  commencement  of  this  essay.     It  is  in  connection  with  fractures 
of  bones  and  their  proper  treatment  that  the  interest  of  surgeons  is  chiefly  attracted 
in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  extremities.     From  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  already 
described,  to  which  bones  are  subjected  by  the  modern  weapons  of  war,  together  with 
the  frequently  severe  character  of  the  wounds  in  the  softer  structures,  as  well  as  from 
the  usual  circumstances  of  military  practice,   it  might  be  anticipated  that  difficulty 
would  often  arise  in  determining  which  of  the  double  set  of  risks  and  evils — those 
attending  amputation,  and  those  connected  with  attempts  to  preserve  the  limb  with 
a  profitable  result — would  be  least  likely  to  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  patient. 
Some  of  the  rules  on  these  subjects  which  former  experience  had  established  are  now 
undergoing  modification  since  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  principles  of  treatment, 
but  how  far  these  principles  can  be  applied  as  a  general  measure  in  pi-actice  under 
the  rough  and  overwhelming  conditions  which  are    frequently  presented  in  warfare 
still  remains  to  be  proved. 

Some  of  the  vai^ieties  of  fractures  which  result  from  gunshot  in  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities  can  scarcely  be  produced  by  any  other  agents  besides  projectiles. 
This  fact  is  chiefly  observed  among  2yartial  fractures,  in  which  the  continuity  of  the 
bone  is  not  entirely  destroyed,  sq  that  many  of  the  conditions  and  signs  which 
accompany  complete  fracture  are  absent.  These  are  rare  accidents  in  civil  practice, 
while  in  military  practice  they  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Thus  military  surgeons 
meet  with  the  following  instances  of  partial  fracture  :  1.  Removal  of  an  outer  stratum 
of  a  bone  by  the  projectile  planing  off,  or  scooping  out,  a  poi'tion  in  its  passage  across 
its  surface :  2.  Removal  of  a  piece,  or  splintering  ofi"  a  longitudinal  fragment,  or 
fragments,  from  the  external  cylindrical  pai't  of  a  bone  :  3.  Removal  of  part  of  the 
bone  by  completely  punching  out  a  portion,  thus  leaving  a  canal-like  hole  through 
the  entire  substance  of  the  bone  ;  and  4.  Partial  fracture  by  driving  inwards  part  of 
the  external  cylinder,  and  causing  the  fragment  to  lodge  in  the  medullaiy  cavity  or 
cancellated  structure  of  a  bone.  This  latter  kind  of  pai-tial  fracture  is  generally 
attended  with  lodgment  of  the  jwojectile  also.  Long  and  numerous  fissures  extending 
along  a  bone  which  have  commenced  at  the  site  where  the  fracturing  force  has  been 

^  See,  on  this  subject,  A  Ti-eatisp-  on  the  Transport  of  Sick  and  Wounded  Troops,  pp.  514, 
London,  1869,  by  Dep.  Insp.  Genl.  T.  Longmore,  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  H.M.s 
Stationery  Office,  and  sold  by  Longmans  &  Co.  &c. 
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concentrated  are  common  to  fractures  of  bones  from  all  causes,  but  a  peculiar  kind 
of  fissured  fracture  after  gunshot  injury  has  been  met  with,  in  which  fissuring  has 
occurred  at  some  distance  from  the  point  of  impact  of  the  projectile,  with  an  interval 
of  sound  bone  between  the  seat  of  direct  fracture  and  the  indirectly  produced  fissure. 
An  illustration  of  this  accident  in  the  tibia  of  a  soldier  shot  dviring  the  Franco- 
German  war  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  is  shown  among  the  drawings  in  Dr. 
Fischer's  '  Kriegschirurgische  Erfahrungen  '  (plate  v.  fig.  29).  In  this  case  there  is 
an  interval  of  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  bone  remaining  intact  between  the  direct 
fracture  by  the  shot  and  the  isolated  fissui'e  below.  As  such  a  fissure  would  not  be 
observable  while  covered  with  periosteum,  it  is  an  occurrence  which  may  readily 
escape  notice.  Among  complete  fractures,  of  which  there  are  every  variety,  those 
attended  with  general  comminution,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  of  the  bone 


Fig.  65.— Partial  Gunshot 
Fracture.  Lateral  splin- 
tering. (See  remarks  in 
the  text.)  '  The  bullet 
lodged ;  the  lead  being 
cut  into,  and  a  thin  seg- 
ment turned  back  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  frac- 
tared  bone. 


Fig.  6G.— Partial  Gun- 
shot Fracture.  Per- 
foration with  fissur- 
ing. (See  remarks 
in  the  text.)  ^ 


Fig.  67.— Resecting  Gunshot 
Fracture  of  the  Fibula. 
The  natural  stay,  or  but- 
tress of  bone  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  which  has 
been  thrown  out  to  sup- 
port the  lower  fragment, 
is  worthy  of  note.^ 


struck,  with  violent  dispersion  of  the  fragments  among  the 
surrounding  soft  tissues — the  fragments  themselves  act- 
ing as  projectiles — and  those  which  may  be  spoken  of 
as  '  resecting  fracture  '  can  hardly  be  caused  by  any  other  means  than  by  firearm 
projectiles.  The  latter  fractures  result  when  a  rifle-ball  at  high  speed  strikes  one 
only  of  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  or  forearm,  one  or  two  of  the  metacarpal  or  meta- 
tarsal bones,  without  coming  into  collision  with  the  adjoining  bone  or  bones  of  the 
same  portion  of  the  extremity.  The  proportion  of  gunshot  fractures  of  one  bone 
only  of  the  forearm  and  leg  in  warfare  is  very  considerable.  During  the  Crimean 
war,  out  of  148  fractures  of  the  forearm  for  example,  exclusive  of  those  in  which 
important  vessels  or  nerves  were  wounded,  only  one  of  the  two  bones  was  broken  by 
the  shot,  in  77  instances,  and  during  the  United  States'  war  about  two-thirds  of  the 
fractures  in  this  region  were  fractures  of  either  the  radius  or  ulna  only.  But  in  a 
large  number  of  these  cases  the  bone,  though  fractured,  and  often  considerably 

^  Spec.  No.  132  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washinotou.        ^  Spec.  No.  76  in  ditto. 
^  Spec.  No.  3692  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley. 
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Fig.  68. — Gunshot  Fracture 
of  the  Radius,  reunited 
and  firmly  consolidated 
hy  new  osseous  matter  to 
the  ulna.^ 


splintered,  remains  more  or  less  completely  in  its  normal  position,  while,  in  others, 
part  of  the  bone  struck,  including  its  entire  circumference,  is  cut  out  of  it, '  resected,' 
leaving  the  broken  surface  of  the  remaining  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  separated  by 
a  certain  interval  from  the  broken  surface  of  the  lower  portion.  This  is  a  noticeable 
kind  of  fracture,  for  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  two  broken  surfaces  into  con- 
tact with  each  other  has  a  material  influence,  when  a  certain  limit  of  separation  is 
passed,  in  preventing  any  process  by  which  osseous  continuity  can  be  restored.      I 

have  seen  many  of  these  fractures  in  which  primary 
resection  of  a  portion  of  the  entire  shaft  by  a  shot  has 
occurred,  and  have  not  met  with  bony  union  in  any 
case  where  the  gap  was  a  full  inch  in  amou.nt.  In  a 
case  which  came  under  my  care  in  July  1879  the  space 
left  on  the  side  accessible  to  observation  was  exactly  one 
inch . 

A  younpr  offieer  of  the  90th  Regt.,  about  three  months 
previously,  had  been  shot  at  Kambula,  in  Zuhiland,  through 
the  ulna  on  the  light  side,  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The 
bullet  had  passed  completely  through  the  arm,  and  had  carried 
out  a  fragment  of  bone  with  it.  The  radius  was  quite  unin- 
jured. When  I  first  saw  him  I  could  just  press  the  width 
of  my  thumb  into  the  space  between  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  internal  aspect  of  the  bone,  but  on  probing  through  the 
openings  made  by  the  bullet,  both  of  which  were  discharging 
matter,  the  two  divided  surfaces  were  found  to  be  rough  and 
necrotic.  The  joints  of  the  fingers  and  wrist  were  stift',  and 
the  forearm  infiltrated,  CBdematous,  and  feeble.  Nearly 
eight  months  elapsed  before  the  last  sequestrum  separated. 
In  April,  1880,  the  wounds  in  the  soft  parts  were  firmly 
healed.  On  measuring  the  space  at  this  date  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  of  the  ulna,  on  the  internal  border,  I  found 
it  to  be  exactly  one  inch.  There  was  firm  fibro-cartilaginous 
union  between  the  two  ends.  On  fixing  the  ulna  the  patient 
could  rotate  the  radius  quite  freely  round  it.  The  move- 
ments of  the  fingers  and  wrist  were  completely  restored.  An 
artificial  support  to  make  up  for  the  deficient  solidity  of  the 
ulna  was  supplied,  and,  wearing  this,  the  officer  left  a  few 
months  afterwards  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  India. 

In  ordinary  gunshot  fractures  of  a  single  bone,  in 
which  the  fragments  are  not  so  much  disturbed  from  their 
normal  position,  a  danger  exists  of  periostitis  being  set 
up  in  the  adjoining  bone,  excited  by  damage  clone  by 
the  sharp  points  or  edges  of  the  broken  fragments,  and 
in  the  end  osseous  union  taking  place  between  them. 
This  is  an  accident  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  with- 
out interfering  with  the  process  of  union  which  is  going 
on  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  the  illustration  of  this 
occurrence  (fig.  68)  the  radius  and  ulna  have  been 
maintained  in  good  position  for  keeping  the  two  bones 
apart,  but  they  have  become  firmly  joined  together,  and 
of  course  the  power  of  pronation  and  supination  has 
been  lost  in  consequence. 

Multiple  fractures  of  bones  of  the  extremities  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  military  practice,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  wounds  often  materially  alters  the  treatment  whicli  would  be  adopted 
if  the  injury  were  confined  to  a  single  section  of  the  limb.  A  man  is  hit  while 
the  forearm  is  bent  upon  the  arm,  and  the  bones  of  both  divisions  are  fractured  by 
a  passing  shot ;  or  a  bullet  strikes  laterally,  and  both  thigh-bones,  or  the  bones 
of  other  coiTesponding  parts  of  different  members,  are  fractured  ;  or  a  shell  bursts 
close  at  hand,  and  the  fragments  wound  the  bones  of  several  parts  of  the  extremities 
^  Spec.  No.  2601  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Netley. 
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at  the  same  time.  A  lieutenant  was  thus  wounded  in  the  Crimea.  His  injuries 
consisted  of  compound  fracture  of  both  thigh-bones  and  of  both  bones  of  the  left 
leg,  with  great  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  an  open  wound  of  the  right  knee-joint, 
and  simple,  though  comminuted,  fracture  of  the  right  humerus.  It  might  well  have 
been  anticipated  that  the  shock  of  such  multiple  and  severe  injuries  would  have 
led  to  speedy  death,  but  he  survived  them  for  seven  weeks. 

When  conoidal  bullets  happen  to  strike  on  or  below  the  trochanters  of  the  femur, 
they  usually  leave  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  intact,  but  cause  fissures  which 
often  extend  to  a  long  distance  down  the  shaft ;  when  they  pierce  the  head,  all  the 
parts  below  usually  escape  fracture ;  when  the  neck  is  perforated,  the  fracture 
genei'ally  extends  both  upwards  and  downwards.  The  same  general  rule  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  upper  articulating  extremity  and  tubercles  of  the  humerus,  but 


Fig.  69. — Upper  portion  of  Right  Femur, 
showing  the  injury  produced  by  a 
couoidal  bullet.  The  projectile  has 
entered  at  the  trochanter  major,  and 
made  its  exit  upwards  through  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.^ 


Fig.  70. — Upper  portion  of  Right  Femur, 
showing  the  injury  produced  by  a 
conoidal  bullet  which  has  penetrated 
the  head  of  the  bone.- 


not  in  so  marked  a  manner,  owing  to  the  modified  form  and  development  of  the 
corresponding  parts  in  this  bone.  When,  therefore,  in  a  wound  about  the  hip  or 
shoulder-joint,  an  observation  by  the  finger  of  the  particular  spot  which  has  been 
struck  is  practicable,  a  recollection  of  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  facilitates 
the  diagnosis  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  injury  effected,  and  furnishes  a  point 
for  consideration  when  settling  the  treatment  to  be  adopted.  The  drawings 
(figs.  69  and  70)  serve  to  illustrate  fractures  produced  by  conoidal  bullets  which  have 
peneti'ated  the  greater  trochanter  and  head  of  a  femur. 

Although  the  subject  of  pysemia  is  considered  in  its  genei'al  bearings  elsewhere, 
it  is  light  to  mention  here  that  this  serious  complication,  as  met  with  in  gunshot 
wounds,  appears  to  be  especially  induced  by  injuries  of  bones,  particularly  those  of 
long  bones  in  which  the  medullary  canal  has  been  laid  open,  its  cellular  and  mem- 
branous structures  lacerated,  and  the  bones  themselves  extensively  splintered. 
Several  circumstances,  both  local  and  general,  probably  conduce  to  this  result.  The 
chief  local  causes  may  be  the  prolonged  suppurative  action  during  the  removal  of 
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'-  Spec.  No.  710  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington. 
-  Spec.  No.  125  in  ditto. 
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sequestra,  the  irritatioTi  caused  to  stirrounding  tissues  by  sharp  points  and  edges  of 
the  fractured  bone  and  detached  fragments,  the  impaction  which  frequently  occurs  of 
fragments  driven  with  violence  into  the  medullary  canal,  the  increased  damage  done 
by  the  effects  of  the  transport  from  primary  to  secondary  and  other  hospitals  while  the 
paits  concerned  are  in  a  state  of  inflammatory  excitement,  and  the  patulous  condition 
of  veins  in  bones  leading  to  thrombosis ;  while  depressed  vital  poAver  from  any  cause, 
and  continued  exposure  to  an.  impure  atmosphere  from  the  congregation  of  numerous 
patients  with  suppurating  wounds,  are  the  principal  agents  in  producing  the  state  of 
constitution  favourable  to  its  development  and  progress.  Unless  the  hospital  mias- 
mata engendered  in  this  way  are  constantly  removed  as  they  aiise,  or,  at  least,  very 
greatly  diluted,  by  proper  ventilation,  or  the  patients  are  disseminated  in  hospitals  at 
wide  distances  apart,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  soldiers  labouring  under  severe 
wounds  of  the  extremities  with  comminuted  bony  fractures  can  be  long  saved  from. 
septicsemia  and  pyaemia ;  and  these,  when  they  supervene,  rarely  lead  to  any  but  a 
fatal  termination.  The  different  conditions  which  in  one  set  of  cases  lead  to  the 
appearance  of  hospital  gangrene,  in  a,nother  set  of  pysemia,  have  not  been  properly 
defined ;  but  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  latter  complication  follows  wounds 
of  bones,  it  would  seem  that  an  especial  influence  is  exerted  by  the  local  peculiarities, 
already  mentioned,  of  these  injuries.  Observation  would  also  lead  to  the  belief  that 
certain  individuals  are  much  more  predisposed  to  pysemic  action  than  others  placed 
under  similar  circumstances.  Occasionally,  in  gunshot  injuries  of  bones,  Avhere  no 
splintering  has  occurred,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  periosteum  has  been  torn  off  and 
the  shaft  contused  by  the  stroke  of  a  bullet,  severe  inflammation  will  follow,  the 
medullary  canal  become  filled  with  pus,  and  death  ensue  from  pyaemia.  The  atten- 
tion of  military  surgeons  was  particularly  called  to  the  various  circumstances  produc- 
ing inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  medullary  tissues — osteo-myelitis — in  long 
bones  after  gunshot  injui'ies  some  years  ago  by  M.  Jules  Koux  of  Toulon,^  and  many 
observations  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Surgical  History  of  the  United 
States'  Civil  War.' 

"Wounds  of  the  extremities  are  divided  into  two  classes,  in  the  oflicial  classifica- 
tion :  those  of  the  upper,  and  those  of  the  lower,  extremities.  Although  the  two 
extremities  have  many  features  in  common,  yet  the  important  differences  in  their  respec- 
tive functions ;  some  special  anatomical  peculiarities  in  each ;  the  difference  in  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  treatment — the  patient  with  a  gunshot  fracture  in  the  lower 
extremity  being  necessarily  restrained  to  a  horizontal  position  and  long  confinement 
in  a  hospital-bed,  while,  with  a  similar  wound  in  the  upper  extremity,  the  injured 
limb  can  generally  be  carried  after  a  short  time  without  inconvenience  and  the 
patient  have  all  the  benefit  of  change  of  air,  scene,  and  exercise ;  the  difference  in 
the  estimate  of  amputation  of  the  two  limbs,  especially  with  men  of  the  working 
class,  like  soldiers ;  naturally  lead  to  many  different  considerations  regarding  the  two 
sets  of  injuries,  and  seem  to  justify  their  division  into  separate  classes  for  tabulation 
and  study. 

The  injuiies  of  the  two  extremities  are  so  numerous  in  warfare,  constituting 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  cases  admitted  for  treatment  in  military  hospitals  in  time 
of  war,  and  they  present  such  an  almost  endless  variety  of  feature,  that  very  little 
more  than  a  bare  statement  of  some  of  their  leading  chai-acters  and  general  restilts  can 
be  included  in  the  present  article.  As  an  instance  of  the  vast  numbers  in  which 
such  injuries  may  be  met  with  in  war,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  History  of 
the  American  war  of  the  Kebellion,  84,718  shot  wounds  of  the  upper  extremity 
alone  are  tabulated  ;  the  report  on  similar  cases  in  the  lower  extremity  has  not  yet 
been  published.  The  ratio  of  wounds  of  the  upper  extremity  in  the  American  war 
was  a  little  more  than  33  per  cent,  of  all  the  wounds  Avhich  occurred;  and  this 
appears  to  be  about  the  usual  avei-age  in  all  wars. 

^  Bulletin  de  TAcademie  Im^Kriale.  de  Medicine,  April  24,  1860,  See  also  Des  Amputa- 
tions consecutives  a  V  Osteomyelite  dans  les  Fraetures  des  Memhres  par  amies  a  feu,  pai'  JNI.  H. 
Baron  Larrey,  Paris,  1860;  and  'Remarks  upon  Osteomyelitis  consequent  on  Gunshot 
"Wounds  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Extremities,'  in  vol.  xlviii.  of  tlie  Med.-Chir.  Trans., 
London,  1865,  by  the  writer  of  this  essay. 
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JJfper  extremity. — Wounds  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  when  they  are  unaccom- 
panied by  grave  lesions  of  the  neck  or  chest,  physiologically  belong  to  the  class  of 
wounds  of  the  upper  extremity.  Gunshot  injuries  of  these  bones  are  rarely,  however, 
so  isolated.  Like  gunshot  injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
complicated  with  such  a  variety  of  lesions,  owing  to  their  neighbouring  relations,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  to  any  one  particular  region.  In  complex  cases  of  this 
kind  the  relative  importance  of  the  parts  wounded  may  decide  any  question  regarding 
the  regional  classification  of  the  injury.  If  this  rule  be  accepted,  the  following 
may  be  classified  as  a  wound  of  the  upper  extremity  and  not  of  the  neck  or  chest : — 

Major  M.  was  wounded  at  Majuha  Hill  in  February,  1881,  by  a  bullet  which  passed 
through  the  right  clavicle,  traversed  part  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  coursed  along  the  upper 
back  part  of  the  chest,  and  issued  through  a  perforation  in  the  scapula  below  the  spine  of  the 
bone.  Great  enlargement  and  continued  exfoliations  of  bone  from  the  clavicle,  exfoliation 
of  bone  from  the  scapula,  abscesses  connected  with  small  fragments  of  bone  carried  deeply 
into  the  soft  tissues  by  the  shot,  impaired  movements  of  the  shoulder  with  much  pain, 
wastino:  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  loss  of  power  of  extension  of  the  arm,  showing  injury  to  the 
circumflex  and  musculo-spiral  nerves,  have  been  the  chief  residts  of  the  injury.  The  use  of 
the  arm  has  thus  become  seriously  impaired. 

Shot  fractures  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  in  cases  where  neither  the  chest  cavity 
nor  the  humerus  was  implicated,  are  separately  tabulated  in  the  '  History  of  the 
United  States'  War.'  Of  such  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  520  are  shown,  with  44  deaths 
among  them;  of  the  scapula,  1,423,  with  177  deaths;  of  both  clavicle  and  scapula, 
103  cases,  with  24  deaths;  and  of  fractures  of  the  clavicle  or  scapula,  not  precisely 
specified,  204  cases,  with  69  deaths.  The  mortality  of  this  group  was  under  14  per 
cent.  ;  but  Dr.  Otis  remarks  that  more  than  half  of  those  injured  were  incapacitated 
for  further  duty.  Necrosis  and  elimination  of  sequestra,  continued  for  a  long  time, 
with  burrowing  of  pus  in  various  directions,  are  usually  the  most  troublesome  se- 
quences of  these  injuries,  with  impairment  of  general  health.  Secondary  chest  com- 
plications, pyjemia,  secondary  haemorrhage,  erysipelas  and  tetanus,  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  death  mentioned  by  Dr.  Otis  in  the  cases  which  proved  fatal 
in  the  United  States. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  well  known  to  be  very  much 
less  dangerous  than  like  injuries  in  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremity. 
Unless  the  soft  tissues  and  bone  are  extremely  crushed  by  a  massive  projectile,  im- 
portant nerves  or  the  main  blood-vessels  seriously  damaged,  or  longitudinal  commi- 
nution exist  to  a  great  extent,  with  injury  to  a  neighbouring  joint,  or  the  patient's 
health  be  very  unfavourable,  there  is  always  good  ground  for  expecting  that  the  ujjper 
extremity  may  be  saved  after  a  gunshot  wound  in  any  part  of  it. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it  is  always  right  to  preserve  the  limb,  although 
the  power  to  do  so  may  exist ;  the  probable  state  of  the  limb,  and  its  utility  aftei-  the 
wounds  become  healed,  must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a  decision  on  the 
subject.  Different  conclusions  will  probably  be  come  to  according  as  the  wounds  con- 
cerned afiect  the  upper  arm  or  the  forearm,  although  the  wounds  may  be  similar  in 
other  respects.  The  History  of  the  Crimean  War  shows  that,  out  of  186  gunshot 
compound  fractures  of  the  humerus  among  officers  and  men,  all  cases  in  which 
important  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  joints  were  involved  being  excluded,  75  only 
were  treated  without  amputation  or  resection,  or  40"3  per  cent. ;  of  71  similar  cases 
of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  26  cases,  or  36'6  per  cent. ;  of  39  cases  of  the  radius  only, 
29,  or  74-3  per  cent. ;  of  38  of  the  ulna  only,  31,  or  8 1 '5  per  cent.  The  complica- 
tions or  conditions  which,  led  to  so  considerable  a  proportion  being  subjected  to 
amputation  are  not  stated.  The  proportions  of  deaths  in  the  cases  in  which  conser- 
vative treatment  was  adopted  Avas  humerus,  21 '3  ;  radius  and  ulna,  7*7  ;  radius  only, 
10'3  ;  and  ulna  only,  6-4  per  cent.  Dr.  Chenu's  returns  show  a  larger  percentage  of 
deaths  in  the  corresponding  cases  in  the  French  army  during  the  same  war.  Out  of 
311  cases  of  specified  gunshot  fracture  of  the  humerus  treated  without  amputation, 
86  died,  or  27"6  per  cent. ;  out  of  159  similar  cases  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  34 
died,  or  21*4  per  cent. ;  out  of  128  cases  of  the  radius  only,  27  died,  or  21  percent.  ; 
out  of  121  of  the  ulna  only,  16  died,  or  13*2  per  cent.     During  the  American  war  of 
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the  rebellion,  of  7,888  cases  of  shot  fractures  of  the  humerus,  the  results  of  which  were 
determined,  excluding  injuries  of  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints,  2,960  were  treated 
without  amputation  or  excision,  or  3 7 "5  per  cent.,  and  among  these  were  451  deaths, 
showing  a  mortality  of  15*3  per  cent. ;  of  1,291  similar  cases  of  the  forearm  in  which 
both  bones  were  fractured,  323,  or  25  per  cent.,  were  treated  conservatively,  with  24 
deaths,  a  mortality  of  7 "4  per  cent. ;  of  1,440  cases  in  which  the  radius  only  was  frac- 
tured, 999,  or  69'4  per  cent.,  were  treated  conservatively,  with  50  deaths,  or  5  per  cent. ; 
of  1,568  cases  in  which  the  ulna  only  was  fractured,  1,039,  or  66'3  per  cent.,  were 
treated  conservatively,  with  59  deaths  among  them,  or  a  mortality  of  5 '6  per  cent. 

Laceration  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  most  extensive  character  of  the  upper  arm 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  cause  for  sacrificing  the  limb  by  amputation,  if  the  nerves 
and  vessels  on  the  inner  aspect  have  escaped.  The  loss  of  muscle  may  be  so  great 
that  the  power  of  flexion  or  extension  of  the  forearm  upon  the  upper  arm  may  be 
destroyed,  or  some  of  the  muscular  movements  of  the  shoulder  may  be  lost ;  but  still,  if 
the  forearm  be  uninjured,  by  means  of  an  artificial  support,  the  use  of  the  hand  and 
fingers,  with  supination  and  pronation  of  the  hand,  will  remain  available.  A  connec- 
tion of  my  own,  then  a  young  officer,  had  so  much  of  the  muscles  on  the  front  and 
outer  side  of  the  humerus  carried  away  at  the  final  assault  of  Sebastopol,  in  1855,  that 
he  was  deprived  of  all  voluntary  230wer  of  lifting  and  bending  his  arm  at  the  elbow  ; 
but,  by  simply  supporting  the  forearm  by  means  of  a  narrow  ribbon  passed  round  the 
neck,  he  has  very  good  use  of  the  limb,  especially  of  the  hand,  and  has  efficiently  per- 
formed all  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  various  grades  since.  In  the  same  way  I  have 
seen  the  power  of  extending  the  forearm  on  the  ai'm  destroyed  by  loss  of  part 
of  the  triceps,  but  the  use  of  the  forearm  and  hand  retained.  Flesh  lacerations  of  the 
forearm  have  not  this  favourable  character,  but,  if  extensive,  usually  necessitate 
amputation;  for  it  is  seldom  that  a  hand  can  be  preserved  under  such  circumstances 
Avhich  is  of  any  use  to  the  possessor,  and  if  not  of  use,  a  stifi"hand  is  an  encumbrance  and 
soui'ce  of  trouble.  The  loss  of  some  of  the  muscles  on  which  the  movements  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  depend,  the  fixation  of  tendons  by  adhesion  within  their  sheaths, 
the  agglutination  together  of  the  tendinous  sheaths  and  adjoining  structures,  the  loss 
of  power  from  cicatricial  contractions,  sufficiently  explain  the  unsatisfactory  results 
which  ensue,  so  far  as  the  after  usefulness  of  the  hand  and  fingers  is  concerned, 
when  the  parts  have  been  preserved  after  a  severely  lacerated  wound  of  the  forearm. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  amount  of  shattering  of  bone 
which  renders  amputation  preferable  to  conservative  treatment  in  wounds  of  the 
upper  extremity  in  which  conservation  is  not  manifestly  inadmissible.  The  deci- 
sion must  often  be  determined  in  military  practice  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  patients  are  placed,  and  the  surgeon,  in  judging  of  the  probable  influence  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  probable  ultimate  issue  of  a  case  under  any  particular  plan  of 
treatment,  must  also  take  into  account  the  physical  and  moi'al  constitution  of  his 
patient.  A  man  of  sound  constitution  and  cheerful  temperament  will  pass  through 
the  trials  and  exposures  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  while  suffering  from  a  severe 
gunshot  inj  ury  with  comj)arative  impunity,  while  another  of  less  robust  frame  and 
despondent  disposition  would  quickly  sink  under  them.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  in  all  cases  of  severe  gunshot  injury  of  one  of  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities, 
the  process  of  cure  is  usually  a  very  long  and  protracted  one  where  conservation  is 
followed,  and  that  the  perils  to  which  patients  undergoing  the  ordeal  are  exposed 
are  occasionally  so  great  as  to  place  their  lives  in  jeopardy. 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  instructive  illustration  of  these  remarks  : — 

On  April  13,1874,1  was  consulted  regardiog  the  advisability  of  transferring  a  young 
officer,  Lieut.  S.,  set.  20  years,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm  during  the  Ashanti  war,  from 
Southampton  to  his  home  for  treatment.  The  journey  would  have  been  one  only  of  about  three 
hours'  duration.  An  invalid  railway  carriao-e  was  in  waiting,  and  a  sui'geon  had  come  to  accom- 
pany him.  After  examination  I  concluded  that  the  fatigue  and  consequent  exhaustion  would 
almost  certainly  cause  a  speedily  fatal  result,  and  in  this  belief  the  family  attendant  con- 
curred. The  contemplated  journey  was  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  patient,  who  was  at 
this  timelyinp^  in  the  '  Victor  Emmanuel '  hospital  ship  in  the  Southampton  Water,  was  care- 
fully removed  to  Netley.  He  had  been  wounded  on  January  31,  1874,  in  the  right  arm 
during  the  Ashanti  war  by  a  projectile  which,  on  extraction,  proved  to  be  an  Enfield  rifle- 
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bullet.  It  hfid  entered  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  passed  upwards, 
breaking  up  the  humerus  in  its  jDassage,  and  lodged  beneath  the  skin  of  the  anterior  fold  of 
the  axilla.  Some  fragments  of  the  comminuted  bone  were  driven  toward  the  axilla  and 
under  the  pectoral  muscle.  Conservative  treatment  was  adopted.  The  '  long  and  perilous 
journey' to  the  coast  was  accomplished  without  any  accident.  On  February  15  he  was 
placed  on  board  the  hospital  ship.  The  discharge  of  foetid  pus  was  profuse  at  the  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards  severe  fever  appeared.  On  February  26  his  condition  was  reported  '  all 
but  hopeless/  extreme  depression  and  delirium  being  the  two  most  prominent  symptoms.  On 
that  day  the  ship  left  the  coast  for  England.  During  the  voyage  he  continued  in  a  very 
critical  condition,  and,  notwithstanding  carbolic-acid  dressings,  the  discharge  was  profuse  and 
foetid.  On  one  occasion  a  slight  attack  of  diarrhoea  placed  him  '  in  a  condition  closely 
verging  on  collapse.'  Bed-sores  appeared  over  the  sacrum  and  right  elbow.  He  reached 
Portsmouth  on  April  10.  At  the  consultation  on  April  13  it  was  found  that  no  union  had 
taken  place  in  the  shattered  arm,  the  upper  half  of  which  felt  literally  like  a  '  bag  of  bones,' 
and  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  were  infiltrated  with  serum  and  pus.  No  power  of 
movement  of  the  forearm,  hand,  or  fingers  was  retained  by  the  patient.  The  elbow  was  en- 
larged, in  a  rectangular  position,  and  could  only  be  passively  flexed  or  extended  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  There  was  a  large  depot  of  j^us  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  up  to  the 
clavicle,  and  another  extending  behind  the  scapula  on  the  same  side.  Bed-sores,  unhealthj^  in 
character,  existed  OAer  the  sacrum,  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and  right  elbow.  The  patient 
was  extremely  emaciated,  very  prostrate,  his  feet  and  legs  cedematous,  and  he  was  suffering 
from  hectic.  Recovery  appeared  scarcely  possible.  He  was  carried  with  great  care  to 
the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  and  airy  apartment.  Gradually, 
under  the  treatment  adopted,  and  most  assiduous  nursing,  he  gained  strength,  and  his  wounds 
improved  in  appearance.  The  dailj''  dressings  occupied  a  large  amount  of  time,  morning  and 
evening,  on  the  part  of  Surgeon-Major  Porter,  who  was  in  immediate  attendance  on  the  patient. 
On  May  1st,  a  patient  near  Lieut.  S.'s  room  became  the  subject  of  erysipelas,  and 
Mr.  S.  was  removed  and  placed  under  canvas  in  the  hospital  grounds.  The  gain  of  strength 
was  noAV  more  speedy.  Sequestra  were  removed  from  time  to  time  by  suitable  incisions. 
On  June  17  symptoms  appeared  which  proved  to  be  premonitory  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 
The  attack  was  severe  ;  the  erysipelatous  inflammation,  commencing  at  the  right  humeral 
region,  invaded  in  one  direction  the  upper  pai't  of  the  back  as  far  as  the  left  side,  and  passed 
downwards  along  the  right  forearm  to  the  hand.  The  attack  was  recovered  from,  and  by 
August  2  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  a  little.  There  was  now  some  consolidation  of  the 
fractured  humerus,  and  some  regain  of  power  of  movement  in  the  hand  and  fingers.  By 
October  26  the  arm  could  be  raised  without  any  loss  of  continuity  in  the  humerus  being 
apparent.  The  case  now  progressed  favourably,  but  with  occasional  interruptions  from  the 
formation  of  fresh  abscesses,  a  large  one  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  causing  much  and  pro- 
longed trouble,  connected  with  the  elimination  of  sequestra.  On  July  8,  1875,  the  patient 
left  Netley.  The  arm  was  then  firmly  consolidated,  a  nevy  humerus  having  been  practically 
formed,  but  there  were  still  six  sinuses  open  in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm,  and  some  sequestra 
with  firm  connections  still  locked  up  in  the  shell  of  new  bone.  The  general  strength  and 
health  were  now  fully  recovered.  On  August  .3,  1876,  Lieut.  S.  wrote  that  four  sinuses  were 
still  open,  that  various  sequestra  had  been  removed,  but  that  others  could  still  be  felt,  though 
too  firm  to  justify  removal.  Increased  use  of  the  hand  and  fingers  had  been  gained,  but 
poAver  of  pi'onation  and  supination  Avas  altogether  absent,  and  other  movements  of  the  arm 
very  imperfect ;  still  he  regarded  it  as  '  a  deal  better  than  none.'  On  the  15th  of  the  following 
month  the  arm  was  re-broken,  'snapped  across'  by  a  sudden  violent  jerk  of  the  rein  while 
Lieut.  S.  was  taking  a  leap  on  horseback.  Union  was  re-established  in  about  the  usual  time 
without  any  difficulty.  Subsequently  sequestra  were  thrown  off  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
last  sinus  only  became  closed  in  May,  1881.  At  the  present  time,  December,  1881,  according 
to  a  medical  report,  the  arm  remains  weak  and  many  of  its  movements  are  very  imperfectly 
performed.  The  power  of  raising  the  arm  from  the  side  is  limited  by  pectoral  and  scapular 
adhesions  :  the  wrist  drops,  and  cannot  be  extended  without  support ;  the  fingers  and  thumb 
are  flexed  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  cannot  be  voluntarily  extended  ;  supination  of 
the  forearm  is  only  practicable  to  half  the  normal  extent ;  but  flexion  of  the  forearm  upon 
the  upper  arm  is  complete,  and  articles  of  small  size  can  be  clutched  by  the  fingers,  so  that 
the  limb  becomes  serviceable  in  many  ways. 

On  reflecting  upon  the  foregoing  case,  although  its  issue  may  be  regarded  as  on 
the  whole  successful,  the  arm  having  been  preserved  and  constitutional  strength 
fully  restored,  the  question  must  arise  whether  in  a  similar  case  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  the  same  conservative  treatment  ought  to  be  followed.  I  believe 
rather  that  primary  amputation  would  be  the  wisest  proceeding  to  adopt.  The  life 
of  the  patient  whose  history  has  been  narrated  was  threatened  during  a  long  period 
of  the  early  treatment  and  several  times  was  in  the  extreme  of  peril.  His  life, 
indeed,  was  only  saved  by  such  surgical  care  and  attention,  close  nursing,  and  with 
such  an  expenditure  of  time,  as  can  rarely  be  commanded  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  military  service.     If  a  number  of  soldiers,  each  labouring  under  a 
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gunshot  wound  with  the  amount  of  shattering  of  bone  and  dispersion  of  fragments 
that  existed  in  the  patient's  case  wei'e  treated  on  the  expectant  plan,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  a  considei-able  proportion  life  would  be  lost  from  the  constitu- 
tional effects  of  the  injury,  from  blood-poisoning,  or  from  the  effects  of  protracted 
suppuration,  while  in  others  the  arms  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  by  amputation  as 
a  secondary  operation.  Amputation  in  the  first  instance  would  prevent  loss  of  life — 
the  first  object  to  be  attained — in  many  of  the  cases,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
suffering  in  all. 

The  following  briefly  indicates  the  course  to  be  followed  in  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  upper  extremity  when  the  general  circumstances  are  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
adoption  of  conservative  treatment.  An  exploration  under  antiseptic  precautions  of 
the  wound  is  made,  by  the  finger  if  possible,  to  determine  the  course  the  projectile 
has  taken  and  the  mischief  it  has  done  in  its  passage,  and  to  discover  whether  the 
bullet  or  portions  of  it,  or  any  other  foreign  substance,  is  left  lying  in  it.  A  line 
drawn  between  the  wounds  of  entrance  and  exit,  if  there  be  two  such  openings,  will 
not  always  indicate  the  true  path  a  missile  has  followed,  and  if  there  be  only  one 
opening,  the  direction  it  has  taken  must  always  remain  uncertain  until  the  exploration 
is  made.  In  the  latter  case,  too,  the  exploration  is  made  for  the  pui-pose  of  learning 
where  the  projectile  is  lodged  with  a  view  to  its  extraction.  When  the  bone  is  found 
to  be  much  sj)lintered,  the  condition  of  the  splinters  is  noted  :  whether  they  are 
completely  detached,  very  slightly  adherent,  or  whether  they  retain  extensive  con- 
nections with  the  periosteum.  Such  fragments  of  bone  as  are  quite  free  and  detached 
should  be  at  once  removed  ;  they  have  become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  foreign 
bodies,  and  like  all  such  substances  should  not  be  left  in  the  wound.  The  question 
should  be  considered  whether  the  fragments  retaining  connection  with  the  main 
portions  of  the  shaft  should  be  removed  or  not,  and  the  guide  to  a  decision  in  this 
question  should  be  the  probability  of  the  fiagments  preserving  their  vitality  or  other- 
wise. If  the  splinters  are  only  held  by  such  very  slight  and  partial  periosteal  strips 
that  their  mortification  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  consequence  of  their  condition, 
they  had  better  be  removed  at  once ;  if  the  connections  are  sufiiciently  extensive 
to  justify  a  hope  of  their  vitality  being  preserved,  they  should  not  be  removed,  but 
should  be  i-eplaced  as  far  as  possible  in  their  normal  situation  as  regards  the 
shaft  from  which  they  have  been  torn  away,  in  the  hope  that  a  complete  reunion  may 
be  established.  If  any  sharp  points  of  bone  project,  they  may  be  carefully  sawn  or 
cut  off,  the  periosteum  being  preserved  if  possible,  and  the  most  dependent  opening, 
if  there  are  two  wounds,  being  extended  for  the  purpose  where  necessary.  The  limb, 
after  the  paints  concerned  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  purified,  should  then  be 
supported  in  as  easy  a  posture  for  repose  and  quiet  as  practicable — on  one  of 
Stromeyer's  cushions  if  it  be  the  humerus  which  is  fractured,  or  in  any  other  way 
that  may  be  most  appropriate  for  the  purpose,  according  to  the  site  and  nature  of  the 
injury — suitable  dressings  and  splints  should  be  applied,  and  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion given  to  secure  a  ready  and  full  escape  of  discharges,  and  to  assist  the  process 
of  union  in  good  position,  as  is  necessary  in  all  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  bone, 
from  whatever  cause  they  may  arise.     (See  Feacture.) 

If  the  bones  of  the  shoulder  or  elbow  joint  be  penetrated  and  broken  by  shot, 
and  the  condition  of  other  parts  admit  of  the  limb  being  preserved,  the  articulating 
surfaces  and  broken  portions  should  be  at  once  excised.  The  results  of  this  operation 
in  the  shoulder  and  elbow  joints  after  gunshot  wounds  have  been  exceedingly  satis- 
factory. Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  practice  of  resections  of  these  joints  on 
an  extensive  scale,  for  gunshot  injuries,  during  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaigns, 
between  1848  and  1851 ;  and  Dr.  Esmarch  published  the  results  in  a  valuable  essay 
on  the  subject.  Of  19  patients  in  whom  the  shoulder-joint  was  resected,  a  more  or 
less  useful  arm  was  preserved  in  1 2,  and  7  died.  Complete  anchylosis  did  not  occur 
in  any  one  instance  ;  and  in  several  the  power  of  motion  became  so  great  as  to  enable 
the  men  to  perform  heavy  work.  Of  40  patients  for  whom  resection  of  the  elbow- 
joint  was  performed,  6  died,  32  recovered  with  a  more  or  less  useful  arm,  1  remained 
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unhealed  at  the  time  Dr.  Esmarch  wrote  (1851),  and  in  1  mortification  ensued,  and 
amputation  was  performed. 

The  recorded  cases  of  resection  of  joints  in  the  upper  extremity  during  the 
Crimean  war  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  the  results  of  the  operations 
were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Surgeon-Major  Matthew  collected  13  resec- 
tions of  the  shoulder  which  were  performed  in  the  English  force  between  April  1, 
1855,  and  the  end  of  the  war,  and  among  these  there  was  only  1  death;  1  case  in 
which  not  only  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  pa.rt  of  the  scapula  also,  was  excised, 
terminated  fatally.  Among  17  complete  elbow-joint  i^esections  duriug  the  same  period, 
there  were  3  deaths,  while  2  others  were  followed  by  amputation.  There  were 
3  partial  resections  at  the  elbow  followed  by  recovery,  in  one  of  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  in  another  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  in  a 
third  of  the  head  of  the  radius  only.  The  returns  of  the  resections  in  the  French 
army  were  less  favourable.  Out  of  45  resections  of  the  shoulder  recorded  by  Dr. 
Chenu,  there  were  25  deaths  ;  of  4  resections  of  the  elbow,  all  died.  During  the  war 
of  1863  in  New  Zealand,  9  resections  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  1  of  the  elbow  were 
performed,  with  remarkably  successful  results.  No  death  occurred  among  them. 
Histories  of  these  cases,  and  careful  observations  on  the  condition  of  the  patients 
after  theii'  arrival  in  England  as  invalids,  from  nine  to  twelve  months  after  the  opera- 
tions had  been  performed,  were  published  in  the  '  Army  Medical  Reports,'  vol.  v. 
p.  558,  London,  1865  ;  and  vol.  vi.  p.  510,  London,  1866. 

A  vast  amount  of  experience  in  regard  to  resections  of  joints  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity was  accumulated  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Otis  has  tabulated  in  the  Surgical  History  of  the  War  885  resections  of  the  shoulder 
which  were  performed  in  the  Federal  hospitals.  The  facts  of  all  but  51  of  this 
number  had  been  determined  as  regards  the  stage  of  the  injury  when  the  operation 
was  performed,  and  of  all  but  9  as  regards  mortality.  Among  515  primary  resec- 
tions there  were  160  deaths,  or  31  per  cent.;  among  224  intermediary,  104  deaths, 
or  46-4  per  cent. ;  and  among  92  secondary,  27  deaths,  or  29*3  per  cent.  The 
mortality  of  the  whole  determined  cases,  876,  with  305  deaths,  was  34*8  per 
cent.  The  mortality  in  cases  of  fracture  involving  the  shoulder -joint  in  which  opera- 
tive interference  was  not  undertaken  was  less  than  where  resections  were  performed. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  only  the  slighter  cases  of  injury  would  be 
selected  for  expectant  treatment,  and  some  of  these  would  be  afterwards  subjected  to 
resection  or  amputation.  After  all,  the  future  results  of  the  two  modes  of  treatment 
must  be  taken  into  account.  In  such  ca,ses  as  have  come  under  my  notice,  where  the 
shoulder-joint  was  penetrated,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus  was  fractured, 
though  the  patient  might  recover  with  preservation  of  the  arm,  he  had  to  go  through 
an  ordeal  of  long-protracted  suiiering  and  many  constitutional  risks,  and  in  the  end 
anchylosis  was  the  result,  with  a  limb  far  less  useful,  and  more  liable  to  accidental 
injuries,  than  others  in  which  resection  had  been  successfully  performed.  Dr.  Otis 
has  recorded  that,  of  505  cases  reported  to  the  Surgeon-General's  office  as  gunshot 
wounds  with  fracture  of  the  bones  composing  the  shoulder-joint,  treated  without 
resection,  119  were  sent  to  their  regiments  for  duty,  247  were  discharged  for  disability, 
and  139  died.  The  mortality  in  these  cases  was  therefore  27*5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  34"8  per  cent,  in  the  cases  where  resection  was  performed. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  Dr.  Otis  has  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  cases  treated 
expectantly,  that  in  some  instances  the  precision  of  diagnosis  may  be  questioned,  and 
that  in  others,  such  incisions  and  extractions  of  sequestra  were  made  as  were  almost 
tantamount  to  excisions.     (Surgical  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.) 

Of  complete  or  partial  excisions  of  the  elbow-joint  for  shot  injury  during  the  war 
626  cases  are  tabulated.  The  facts  of  all  but  53  had  been  determined  as  regards 
the  time  when  the  operation  was  performed,  a,nd  of  all  but  1 0  as  regards  mortality. 
Among  318  primary  resections,  there  were  68  deaths,  or  21-3  per  cent. ;  among  196 
intermediary,  69  deaths,  or  35-2  per  cent. ;  and  among  54  secondary,  5  deaths,  or  9-2 
per  cent.     The  mortality  among  all  the  determined  cases,  616,  with  146  deaths,  was 
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23-7  per  cent.  The  mere  figures  would  tend  to  show  a  great  i^reponderance  in  favour 
of  secondai-y  excisions,  but  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the  right  interpretation  of  them. 
Whenever  circumstances  are  sufficiently  favourable  for  the  performance  of  re- 
section and  necessary  subsequent  care  of  the  patient,  and  the  need  for  it  is  estab- 
lished, the  sooner  it  is  done  the  lietter  for  the  patient  in  all  respects  ;  but  if  for  any 
reason  it  cannot  be,  or  is  not,  performed  before  inflammatory  general  action  has  been 
excited  in  the  parts  surrounding  the  site  of  injury,  then  operative  interference  should 
be  delayed  till  active  inflammation  has  subsided  and  suppuration  become  fully  estab- 
lished. Dr.  Otis  remarks  in  his  concluding  observations  on  elbow  excisions  (Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  rebellion,  part  ii.,  p.  905),  '  I  believe  that  the  evidence, 
when  fully  analysed,  will  demonsti-ate  that  this  i-esection  conforms  to  the  general 
rule  in  shot  fractures  of  the  limb,  that  primary  operations  are  preferable  whenever 
it  is  certain  that  recourse  must  eventually  be  had  to  operative  interference,'  and  this 
fully  accords  with  my  conviction  on  the  subject. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  wrist  are  usually  attended  with  so  much  injury  to  the 
tendons  and  other  structures  surrounding  the  joint,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  in 
such  cases  for  the  operation  of  resection  to  produce  satisfectory  results.  Just  as 
extensive  laceration  of  the  forearm,  by  destroying  the  motor  power,  renders  the  hand 
useless,  so  does  destruction  of  the  flexor  or  extensor  tendons,  by  which  the  wrist 
joint  is  embraced,  efiect  the  same  result.  If  the  bones  of  the  wrist-joint  should 
happen  to  be  comminuted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  uncomplicated  by  any  lesion  of 
the  more  important  superficial  structures,  or  should  become  caiious  from  the  effects 
of  gunshot  injury  under  similar  conditions,  there  is  no  reason  why  resection  of  the 
joint  should  not  be  as  successful  in  its  results  as  it  is  when  done  for  disease.  There 
is  no  record  of  a  resection  of  the  wrist  having  been  performed  during  the  Crimean 
war,  in  either  the  French  or  English  armies.  Resection  of  the  entire  joint  was 
reported  six  times  during  the  United  States'  war,  and  in  one  instance  the  result  is 
described  as  so  favourable  that  the  man  was '  able  to  perform  as  much  manvial  labour 
at  his  occupation  of  farming  as  before  the  reception  of  the  wound,  although  there 
was  some  abduction  of  the  hand.'  The  nature  of  the  wound  is  not  mentioned,  beyond 
that  it  was  'a  shot  fracture  of  the  carpus  and  end  of  the  radius.'  In  the  remaining 
five  resections,  four  patients  recovered  with  the  hand  more  or  less  disabled,  and  one 
died  after  the  forearm  had  been  amputated. 

Resection  of  the  ends  of  the  radius  or  ulna,  or  of  both  bones,  or  of  one  or  more  of 
the  smaller  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  wrist-joint  with  them,  has  been 
done  for  gunshot  injury  more  frequently  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  even  these 
limited  operations  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  anchylosis,  deformity,  contraction 
and  rigidity  of  fingers,  and  in  the  end,  in  some  instances,  at  the  request  of  the 
patients,  by  amputation.  These  partial  resections  have  been  more  frequently  done 
for  gunshot  injury  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  Portions  of  the  carpus  and 
metacai-pus  were  i-emoved  by  excision  only  in  three  cases  during  the  Crimean  war  in 
the  British  army.  One  of  these  cases  was  followed  by  death  from  gangrene ;  the 
other  two  are  reported,  in  the  History  of  the  War,  to  have  made  good  recoveries, 
though  invalided  for  disability.  Only  one  partial  resection  of  the  wrist,  excision 
of  the  lower  fractured  end  of  the  radius,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  done  in  the 
Crimean  or  Italian  wars  on  the  Fi-ench  side,  though  a  very  large  number  of  wounds 
and  amputations  at  the  joint  are  tabulated  in  the  histories  of  these  two  campaigns. 
Partial  excisions  and  removals  of  some  of  the  bones  forming  the  wrist-joint  were 
done  90  times  during  the  United  States'  war.  Of  these,  14  terminated  fatally,  or 
15-5  per  cent.,  and  76  recovered,  in  12  instances  with  amputation.  With  regard  to 
the  6  complete  and  90  partial  excisions  during  the  war,  excluding  those  which 
proved  fatal  or  were  followed  by  amputation,  Dr.  Otis,  the  historian  of  the  war, 
remarks: — 'In  68  of  the  96  patients  whose  hands  were  j)reserved,  at  least  in  part, 
51  had  anchylosis  at  the  wrist,  5  mobility  Math  deformity,  3  dangling  joints,  and  9 
are  reported  to  have  had  comparatively  useful  limbs.' 

Dr.  Gurlt,  in  his  comprehensive  work  on  'Joint  Resections  after  Gunshot 
Injuries'  ('Die  Gelenk-Resectionen  nach  Schussverletzungen,'  Berlin,  1879),  which 
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should  be  consnlted  for  full  iuformation  on  the  subject,  has  collected  14  cases  of 
complete  resection  of  the  wrist,  and  28  partial  I'esections,  which  were  done  among 
the  German  and  French  wounded  during  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  Of 
the  14  patients  in  whom  complete  resection  was  performed,  6  died,  or  42-8  per  cent., 
and  in  8  the  wounds  became  healed.  Of  the  28  with  partial  resection,  4  died,  or  14*3 
per  cent.,  and  in  24  the  wounds  were  healed.  Dr.  Gurlt  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  among  these  cases  there  were  only  middling  satisfactory  results  in  three,  in 
which  the  hand  could  be  used  a  little.  The  fingers  rarely  remained  moveable,  and 
they  were  without  power.  As  a  rule,  stiffness  or  abnormal  direction  of  the  fingers 
added  to  the  uselessness  of  the  hand.  Three  cases  in  which  resection  of  the  wrist  has 
been  performed  for  caiies  at  Netley  by  Lister's  method  have  given  such  extremely 
good  results  that,  if  a  corresponding  condition  could  be  obtained  by  the  operation 
after  gunshot  injury,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  immense  advantages.  Full 
reports  of  the  three  cases  referred  to  will  be  found  published  in  the  '  Army  Medical 
Reports,'  voL  xii.,  1872,  p.  363  ;  vol.  xix.,  1879,  p.  198,  and  vol.  xx.,  1880,  p.  225. 
But  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  the  tendons  and  other  important  structures  around 
the  joint  can  be  in  the  same  perfect  condition  as  they  may  be  in,  notwithstanding 
the  bones  are  in  a  carious  condition.  Altogether  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable 
that  in  such  limited  gunshot  wounds  of  the  wrist  as  admit  of  the  whole  hand  being 
preserved  better  results  will  be  obtained,  as  a  general  rule,  by  simple  removal  of 
those  fragments  of  bone  which  are  already  entirely  detached,  treating  the  wounds  in 
accordance  with  ordinary  methods  with  a  view  to  repair,  and  only  removing  any 
other  portions  of  bone  that  may  have  been  injured  by  the  shot  after  they  have  become 
necrosed  and  naturally  detached  as  sequestra  ;  Avhile  in  other  cases  immediate  ampu- 
tation of  all  those  parts  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  whether  the  whole  hand  or 
part,  to  which  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  shot  has  destroyed  all  reasonable  prospect 
of  i-estoring  functional  use,  will  not  only  lessen  the  risks  and  suffering  to  be  endured 
by  the  patients  concerned  during  the  time  of  treatment,  but  will  also  leave  them  in 
no  more  unfavourable  condition  than  if  complete  or  partial  resection  of  the  joint  had 
been  employed.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  a  stiff  or  dangling  hand  without  power 
in  the  thumb  or  fingers,  or  with  only  a  very  partial  degree  of  mobility  or  force  in 
them,  subject  to  pain  on  exposure  to  cold  or  slight  collisions,  is  a  constantly  trouble- 
some incumbrance ;  and  that  instances  of  remarkable  adroitness  and  efficiency 
actjuired  by  patients  after  amputation  of  the  hand  with  the  aid  of  very  simple 
appliances,  not  to  mention  the  advantage  of  complete  freedom  from  pain,  are  very 
numerous. 

Partial  amputations  of  the  hand  and  fingers  occur  in  large  numbers  in  military 
practice  after  gunshot  injuries.  The  destruction  effected  by  bullets,  so  far  as  the 
bones  are  concerned,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  is  limited  to  one  or  two 
metacarpals  or  one  or  two  fingers,  and  no  parts  which  have  escaped  from  such  an 
amount  of  injury  as  must  inevitably  destroy  their  utility,  even  if  preserved,  should 
be  sacrificed  by  amputation.  The  preservation  of  a  thumb  and  finger,  or  even  of 
one  digit  only,  with  functional  power,  is  a  most  important  object  to  attain.  If  the 
injury  done  to  the  hand  or  wrist  be  extensive  and  genei'al,  as  when  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  tendons,  are  torn  across  by  a  fragment  of  shell  either  on  the  dorsal  or 
palmar  aspect,  or  the  parts  are  smashed  by  a  heavy  projectile,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
means  of  rendering  the  hand  of  any  use  afterwards  are  destroyed,  and  amputation  of 
the  whole  member  is  the  only  proceeding  to  be  recommended.  While  inculcating 
the  general  maxim  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  hand  and  finger  as  possible  after  gvm- 
shot  injuries,  regard  should  be  always  had  to  the  probable  future  utility  of  the  parts 
saved,  and  especially  that  a  finger  is  not  preserved  which  not  only  does  not  afford  a 
reasonable  hope  of  being  itself  efficient,  but  is  likely  to  act  as  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
action  of  others,  the  mobile  power  of  which  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  shot. 
In  various  instances  of  invalids  at  Netley,  a  finger  contracted  or  rigid  in  con- 
sequence of  the  original  damage  sustained  by  it  has  been  amputated,  owing  to  the 
pain  or  restriction  caused  by  it  when  the  hand  has  been  used,  which  might  with  equal, 
or  perhaps  more,  advantage  have  been  removed  in  the  early  treatment  of  the  wound. 
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Loiver  extremity. — Gunshot  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  accompanied  with  frac- 
ture vary  much  moi-e  greatly  in  the  gravity  of  their  results,  as  well  as  in  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  according  to  the  part  of  the  limb  injured,  than  happens  in  those  of  the 
upper  extremity.  As  a  general  rule  in  field-practice,  uncomplicated  fractures  of 
moderate  limits  below  the  knee,  from  rifle-balls,  should  never  cause  primary  ampu- 
tation ;  while,  excepting  in  certain  special  cases,  in  fractures  above  the  knee,  ampu- 
tation has  been  held  by  the  majority  of  military  surgeons  to  be  a  necessaiy  measure. 
The  special  cases  are :  gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  especially  if 
it  be  doubtful  whether  the  hip-joint  is  implicated  or  not ;  for  in  these  the  danger  to 
life  attending  amputation  is  so  very  great,  that  the  question  is  still  an  open  one, 
whether  the  safety  of  the  patient  is  best  consulted  by  excision  of  the  injured  portion 
of  the  femur,  by  i-emoval  of  detached  fragments  and  trusting  to  natural  efibrts  for 
union,  or  by  resorting  to  amputation.  The  decision  of  the  surgeon  must  generally 
rest  upon  the  extent  of  injury  to  the  surrounding  structures,  the  opportunities  for 
the  requisite  hospital  care  under  each  mode  of  treatment,  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  other  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  If  the  femor-al  artery  and  vein 
have  been  divided,  any  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb  will  certainly  prove  fatal. 

The  femur — the  earliest  formed,  the  longest,  most  powerful,  and  most  compact  in 
structure  of  all  the  long  bones  of  the  body — can  only  be  shattered  by  a  missile 
striking  it  with  immense  force.  But  this  amount  of  force  a  modern  rifle-bullet 
possesses  at  all  ordinary  distances,  and,  unfortunately,  in  almost  every  instance  of 
compound  fracture  of  the  femur  by  rifle  projectiles,  we  find  the  bone  not  merely 
broken,  but  extensively  comminuted  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  often  fissured  for 
long  distances  along  the  shaft.  When  a  patient  with  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the 
femur  comes  under  a  surgeon's  charge,  however  free  from  complications  and  however 
favourable  the  case  may  appear  to  be,  the  surgeon  knows  that  the  patient  will  be 
unavoidably  subjected  to  a  wide  variety  of  hazardous  circumstances  if  an  attempt  to 
conserve  the  injured  limb  be  determined  upon,  owing  to  the  prolonged  hospital  treat- 
ment which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  a  cure  can  be  completed.  The  treatment, 
too,  is  very  difiicult ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  perfect  resb,  and  as  un- 
interrupted an  apposition  of  the  broken  portions  of  bone  as  possible,  are  essential  for 
obtaining  reunion — on  the  other,  the  close  connection  of  the  broken  bone  with  the 
trunk,  and  consequently  the  liability  to  disturbance  in  all  movements  of  the  body, 
some  of  which  are  unavoidable,  with  the  necessity  for  the  daily  removal  of  the 
profuse  discharges  which  often  follow  these  wounds,  act  as  constantly  recurring 
impediments  to  procuring  the  quiet  which  is  so  essential. 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  was  specially  directed  to  the  question  of 
the  proper  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  femur  during  the  Crimean  war. 
Before  the  war  commenced  expectations  were  generally  held  that  the  advanced 
experience  which  had  been  gained  in  conservative  surgery  would  lead  to  many  of 
these  cases  of  injury  terminating  favourably  with  preservation  of  the  limb,  which 
previously  would  have  been  subjected  to  amputation.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  campaign,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  patients  wei'e  as  favourable  for  testing 
this  practice  as  they  have  been  in  the  various  revolutionary  engagements  in  Paris, 
They  had  equally  the  advantages  of  immediate  attention,  there  were  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  rest  and  immobilisation  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  the  best  hospitals  were  close  at  ha,nd.  Yet  it  is  shown  in  the  Surgical  History 
of  the  War,  that  during  this  period  only  14  out  of  174  cases  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  femur  among  the  men,  and  5  out  of  20  among  the  officers,  or  less  than  10  per 
cent,  in  all,  recovered  with  their  limbs  retained,  or,  in  other  words,  without  amputa- 
tion having  been  performed ;  that  those  selected  for  the  attempt  to  preserve  the 
limb  were  patients  where  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  bone  and  soft  parts  was 
comparatively  small ;  and  that  where  recovery  ensued,  it  always  proved  tedious,  and 
the  risks  during  the  long  course  of  treatment  numerous  and  grave.  Of  the  whole 
194  cases  just  mentioned,  conservative  practice  was  followed  throughout  the  whole 
treatment  in  88  of  the  number,  and  among  these  there  were  69  deaths,  so  that 
the  ratio  of  mortality  among  them  was  82  per  cent.     Amputation  of  the  thigh,  how- 
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ever,  was  a  very  fatal  operation.  The  number  tabulated  among  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  same  period  of  the  war  was  176,  and  of  this  number  11.5  died  and  61  recovered. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  was  therefore  65-3  per  cent,  ;  of  recoveries,  .34-6  per  cent. 
But  these  percentages  include  those  cases  in  which  previous  attempts  to  preserve  the 
limbs  had  failed,  and,  death  threatening,  amputation  was  resorted  to  as  a  last  chance 
of  saving  the  patient.  The  number  of  deaths  under  conservative  treatment  was  thus 
lessened,  while  the  number  under  the  head  of  amputation  was  increased.  Two 
deaths  are  also  attributed  in  the  History  to  disease  independent  of  the  amputation 
itself.  On  account  of  this  comparatively  indifferent  success  of  amputation,  resection 
of  portions  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  sometimes  practised  ;  but  the  records  state 
that  no  success  attended  the  experiment,  every  case,  without  exception,  having 
proved  fatal.  It  is  therefore  seen  from  the  English  experience  in  the  Crimea  that 
the  hopes  of  superior  results  from  conservative  practice  becoming  the  means  of 
preventing  amputation  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  femur  were  not  realised.  Of  the 
three  modes  of  treatment,  resection  was  the  most  fatal :  conservative  treatment  stood 
next ;  amputation  Avas  the  least  fatal.  The  first  was  uniformly  fatal ;  the  deaths 
among  cases  treated  without  amputation  were  82  per  cent. ;  the  deaths  among  those 
treated  by  amputation,  almost  hopeless  cases  included,  were  65 "3  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  results  of  gunshot  fractures  of  the  femui',  the  situation  of  the 
injury  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  chances  of  recovery,  whether 
without  or  with  amputation.  In  the  '  Official  History  of  the  Crimean  Campaign  ' 
this  fact  is  shown  in  the  results  of  amputation,  but  the  distinction  has  not  been  re- 
corded in  the  table  of  recoveries  without  amputation.  Hence  no  exact  numerical 
comparison  can  be  drawn  between  the  results  of  amputation  and  conservative  practice 
in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  thigh  on  this  occasion.  As  regards  amputation, 
officers  and  men  included,  there  were  44  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  with  38 
deaths,  or  86'3  per  cent. ;  67  in  the  middle  third,  with  40  deaths,  or  59 '7  per  cent.  ; 
65  in  the  lower  third,  with  37  deaths,  or  56*9  per  cent.  The  recoveries  after  ampu- 
tation in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  were  13"6  ;  in  the  middle  third,  40"3  ;  and  in 
the  lower  third  43  per  cent.  Dr.  Macleod,  in  his  valuable  '  Notes  on  the  War,'  has 
remarked  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  discover  three  cases  in  which  recovery 
followed  a  compound  fracture  in  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  without  amputation  ; 
one,  that  of  an  officer  of  the  17th  Regiment ;  the  second,  of  a  soldier  of  the  62nd  ; 
and  a  third,  of  a  soldier  whose  regiment  is  not  named.  A  case,  however,  was  under 
the  care  of  the  writer,  which  is  not  included  in  those  named  above,  and  which 
escaped  record  in  the  Official  History  of  the  War;  and  one,  too,  judgmg  from  the 
results  described  in  Dr.  Macleod 's  '  Notes,'  more  fortunate  in  its  issue  than  at  least 
two  of  the  number  he  mentions.  With  regard  to  the  first  patient.  Dr.  Macleod 
states  that  he  had  been  informed  '  that,  although  his  limb  was  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion when  he  left  for  England,  the  trouble  it  has  since  given  him,  and  the  deformed 
condition  in  which  it  remains,  makes  it  by  no  means  an  agreeable  appendage ; ' '  in 
the  second,  the  fracture  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  third,  and  the  injury  was 
comparatively  slight ;  in  the  third,  a  mass  of  callus  was  thrown  out  which  connected 
the  bone,  but  he  died  of  purulent  poisoning,  and  never  left  the  Crimea.  In  the  case 
which  was  under  the  writer's  care,  the  fracture  was  within  the  upper  third ;  there  is 
no  distortion,  and  shortening  only  of  1^  inches  :  the  officer  is  able  to  walk  or  ride 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  has  continued  on  active  employ  in  the  service  up  to 
the  present  date  (1882).  All  the  circumstances  were  most  favourable  for  recovery 
in  this  instance ;  and  a  consideration  of  these  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  experience  of 
the  unfavourable  results  of  amputation  in  this  region  on  the  other,  led  to  the  effort 
to  save  the  limb.     A  condensed  history  of  this  case  may  be  useful  : — 

Lieut.  D.  M.,  19th  Regt.,  set.  17,  of  sang-iiine  temperament,  healthy  frame,  was  brought 
up  to  camp  about  4  a.m.,  Sept.  9,  1855.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  assault  upon  the 
Redan  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  and  had  been  lying  by  the  side  of  the  ditcli  where 
he  fell  thirteen  hours.     When  discovered,  he   was  carried  cai'efully  in  a  soldier's  great-coat 

'  The  officer  referred  to  must  have  greatly  improved  after  Dr.  Macleod  wrote,  as  he 
served  for  some  time  afterwards  in  India. 
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as  far  as  the  openiuu-  of  the  trenches,  and  thence  on  a  stretcher  to  camp.  He  was  yeiy  cold 
and  prostrate  on  his  arrival.  The  wound  in  his  left  thigh  had  been  caused  by  a  bullet  which 
had  passed  out.  It  entered  posteriorly  at  the  fold  between  the  left  natis  and  thigh,  three 
inches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium :  passed  forwards  and  downwards,  and  made  its 
exit  from  the  outer  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh,  seven  inches  below  the  trochanter 
major.  The  femur  was  broken  in  the  line  of  passage  of  the  ball,  which,  from  entrance  to 
exit,  appeared  to  be  about  six  inches.  From  the  trochanter  major  to  the  seat  of  fracture 
was  four  inches  ;  to  the  external  condyle  on  the  same  side  was  15^  inches.  The  amount  of 
comminution  appeared  slight,  but,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  joint,  the  great  swelling  about  the 
limb,  and  desire  to  avoid  local  disturbance  and  aggravating  pain,  the  precise  condition  of  the 
fracture  was  not  further  ascertained.  The  upper  fragment  projected  forwards,  but  any 
attempts  at  reduction  caused  great  suffering ;  and  some  restoratives  being  given,  wet  com- 
presses applied  to  the  thigh,  and  the  limb  secured  against  additional  movement,  the  patient 
was  left  to  rest.  At  a  consultation  the  following  morning,  from  the  patient's  age,  so  favour- 
able for  reparative  action,  his  very  healthy  constitution,  and  the  fact  that,  the  siege  being 
over,  full  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  case,  conservation  of  the  limb  was  settled  to  be 
attempted,  and  the  patient  was  therefore  treated  with  this  view.  In  addition  to  the  wound 
just  named,  he  had  received  an  extensive  contusion  of  the  right  side  and  thigh  by  the  fall  of 
sonie  heavy  substance  from  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  1  A.M.,  after  the  Russians  left 
the  Redan. 

The  cure  was  protracted  by  large  and  troublesome  bed-sores ;  and  attention  to  these, 
to  the  drainage  of  the  wound,  and  to  preserving  favourable  position,  occupied  much  time  and 
care  daily,  and  caused  many  changes  in  the  appliances  for  these  objects  to  be  from  time  to 
time  necessary.  On  November  4,  union  had  so  far  taken  place  that  he  was  able  to  raise  his 
body  from  the  knee  upwards  while  in  bed,  without  apparent  motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 
On  November  15,  in  consequence  of  the  great  explosion  at  the  right  siege-train,  he  had  to  be 
carried  to  another  division  of  the  camp  ;  this  was  eifected  without  harm.  In  the  middle  of 
January  he  was  able  to  sit  in  a  chair  without  inconyeuience  ;  and  on  February  22,  he  left 
the  Crimea  for  England,  being  able  to  walk  with  the  assistance  of  crutches.  Union  was  then 
firm  ;  but  a  slight  serous  oozing  continued  from  the  wound  of  exit,  and  there  was  much  stiiF- 
ness  of  the  ankle  and  knee  joints  from  the  long-continued  constrained  position  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected.  In  July,  1856,  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  indications  of  pus  collecting 
manifested  themselves  at  the  wound  of  exit;  and  Professor  Tufnell,  on  passing  a  bougie 
about  seven  inches  in  the  course  of  the  wound,  evacuated  a  small  abscess,  and  felt  a  piece  of 
bone  trying  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface.  This  was  subsequently  removed,  and,  under  Mr. 
Tufnell's  able  care,  the  stiftues^s  of  the  joints  gradually  disappeared,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
return  to  duty. 

An  interesting  point  in  this  case  illustrates  how  long  a  time  splinters  of  bone  may 
remain  impacted  without  causing  irritation  and  then  procure  an  outlet.  The  opening 
through  which  the  sequestrum  just  noticed  came  away,  became  firmly  healed  after  its  re- 
moval. Although  the  officer  had  ever  since  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  a  cavalry 
regiment,  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  tropical  service,  no  symptom  whatever  occurred  to 
indicate  that  any  other  sequestrum  remained  until  nearh'  ten  years  afterwards.  In  December, 
1865,  the  injured  thigh  began  to  give  pain,  and  in  January,  1866,  the  oi'iginal  wound  of  exit 
reopened.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  a  necrosed  fragment  of  bone  came  awaj',  and  two 
days  afterwards  a  second.  The  larger  of  the  two  sequestra  was  a  full  inch  in  length,  the 
other  somewhat  smaller.  The  opening  then  quickly  closed,  and  the  limb  has  remained  sound 
and  free  from  any  tenderness  ever  since. 

Even  with  the  addition  of  the  case  just  described,  there  are  only  four  instances  in 
which  recovery  after  gunshot  fracture  in  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  is  known  to 
have  taken  place  under  conservative  treatment,  while  in  the  History  of  the  War  five 
cases  among  the  men  and  one  officer  appear  in  the  returns  as  having  been  invalided  to 
England  after  amputation  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh. 

In  the  French  army  during  the  Crimean  war  amputations  of  the  thigh  were 
terribly  unsuccessful.  In  1,666  amputations  of  the  thigh,  all  situations  being  taken 
together,  there  were  1,531  deaths,  a  mortality  of  91 '89  per  cent.  This  lamentable 
and  unusual  ratio  of  fatality  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Chemi,  the  historian  of  the  war, 
to  have  been  due  to  the  premature  and  bad  transport  of  the  patients  to  hospitals  in 
rear  of  the  army,  and  to  the  exceptionally  helpless  condition  in  which  the  French 
Army  Medical  Department  was  placed  as  regards  authority  and  all  the  hospital  means 
necessary  for  the  care  and  proper  treatment  of  their  patients.  Dr.  Chenu  had  not  the 
means  of  showing  the  mortality  of  the  1,666  amputations  according  to  the  site  of  the 
operation  ;  but,  with  regard  to  94  of  the  135  survivors,  he  has  recorded  that  24  had 
been  amputated  in  the  upper  third,  28  in  the  middle  third,  and  42  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh. 

The    tabular  statement  of  the  results  of  fractures  of  the  thigh  treated  without 
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amputation  in  the  French  army  during  the  war  is  only  of  limited  value  for  purposes 
of  comparison  ;  for  no  means  are  afforded  of  separating  simple  and  partial  from 
complete  and  compound  fractures,  while  in  28  of  the  number  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  produced  by  gunshot.  Dr.  Chenu  has  mentioned,  in  his  general  observa- 
tion on  these  fractures  ('  Campagne  d'Orient,' p.  629)  that  among  the  154  survivors  he 
has  only  been  able  to  establish  as  a  fact  that  108  were  cases  of  compound  fracture  by 
gunshot.  But,  taking  all  the  fractures  as  they  stand  together  ti'eated  conservatively, 
in  various  parts  of  the  thigh,  487  in  number,  333  ended  fatally,  while  154  patients 
survived.  This  gives  a  mortality  of  68"37  per  cent.,  a  death-rate  considerably  lower 
than  occurred  in  the  cases  where  amputation  was  performed,  but  still  exceeding 
greatly  the  fatality  of  the  corresponding  cases  in  the  British  army.  If  in  a  similar 
manner  the  gunshot  simple  and  partial  fractures,  which  are  separately  tabulated  in 
the  British  returns,  were  added  to  the  compound  fractures,  the  mortality  would  be 
much  reduced  below  the  ratio  given  in  the  British  returns.  The  difference  in  the 
mortality  in  the  French  army  as  compared  with  that  in  the  British  was  probably  due 
to  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  difference  when  amputation  was  performed. 

The  proportionate  mortality  after  gunshot  fractures  of  the  thigh,  whether 
treated  conservatively  or  by  amputation,  in  the  French  army  during  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,  was  also  large,  though  by  no  means  so  large  as  during  the  Crimean  war. 
The  number  of  amputations  of  the  thigh,  all  parts  included,  recorded  by  Dr.  Chenu 
is  336  ;  the  deaths  257,  or  76'48  per  cent.  The  place  of  amputation  is  only  recorded 
in  less  than  half  the  number,  viz.  in  153 ;  and  as  the  results  do  not  accord  with  the 
general  rule  of  the  danger  of  amputations  of  the  thigh  diminishing  as  the  distance 
from  the  trunk  is  increased,  it  seems  probable  that  the  incompleteness  of  the  number 
has  led  to  the  discrepancy.  In  58  amputations  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  the 
deaths  were  49,  or  84'48  per  cent.;  in  52  middle  third,  42,  or  80"76  per  cent.; 
in  43  lower  third,  36,  or  83-72  per  cent.  Among  319  fractures  treated  without 
amputation,  excluding  fractures  involving  the  hip-joint,  but  including  fractures  in 
the  trochanteric  region,  there  were  203  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  63'63  per  cent.  The 
site  of  fracture  is  noted  in  238  of  these  cases.  In  120  fractures  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  femui',the  deaths  were  86,  or  71'66  per  cent.  ;  in  65  of  the  middle  third,  46,  or 
70'77  per  cent.  ;  in  53  of  the  lower  third,  27,  or  50'94  per  cent.  The  general  result 
of  the  French  experience  during  the  Italian  war  is  that  more  lives  were  saved  in 
cases  of  gunshot  fracture  of  thigh  regarded  generally,  when  amputation  was  not  re- 
sorted to,  than  were  saved  when  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  practised. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh, 
when  amputation  was  performed,  the  deaths  were  84"48  per  cent.,  while  under  con- 
servative measures  they  were  71 '66  per  cent.  The  difference  would  have  been  more 
striking  had  fractures  at  the  trochanters  in  which  the  hip-joint  was  probably  opened 
been  excluded;  for  the  number  then  woidd  have  been  89  treated  conservatively,  with 
61  deaths,  or  a  reduced  mortality  of  68-6  per  cent.  Another  indication  afforded  by 
the  experience  of  this  war  seems  to  confirm  the  general  conviction  that,  at  least  in 
fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur,  conservative  treatment  is  a  safer  practice 
than  amputation,  whenever  the  circumstances  of  a  case  admit  of  its  adoption.  M. 
Jules  Roux,  of  Toulon,  published  a  list  of  twenty-one  soldiers  whom  he  had  examined 
after  their  return  from  Italy,  who  had  recovered  without  amputation  after  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur.  Consolidation  of  the  fracture  had  taken 
place  in  all  of  them.  Dr.  Chenu  has  only  enumerated  nine  pensioners  who  had  under- 
gone amputation  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  There  may  have  been  others,  how- 
ever, who  escaped  notice,  though  successful  amputations  in  the  uijper  third  were 
likely  to  attract  attention. 

A  similar  fact  is  noticeable  with  regard  to  the  invalided  soldiers  who  returned  to 
England  from  the  war  of  the  mutiny  in  India.  Six  men  reached  Chatham  who  had 
recovered  without  amputation  after  gunshot  fractures  in  the  trochantei-ic  region  and 
upper  third  of  the  femin^  among  the  935  invalids  whose  wounds  have  been  recorded. 
These  cases  are  described  in  the  published  'Army  Medical  Reports  '  for  1859  (see  m. 
319-321).     In    4    instances  the   men  had  good  useful  limbs;  in    2,    the    recovery 
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was  not  complete  on  tlie  men  leaving  the  invalid  hospital  at  Fort  Pitt,  there  still 
being  some  sequestra  to  come  away  fi-om  the  seat  of  injury.  Only  one  man  returned 
from  India  in  whom  amputation  in  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  had  been  performed. 

50  far  as  these  data  go,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  after  gunshot  fractures  in  the 
upper  third  treated  conservatively  was  1  in  150  of  all  classes  of  wounds,  while  that 
after  amputation  at  the  same  site  was  1  in  935. ^ 

The  experience  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States  as  regards  these 
injuries  is  not  yet  available  beyond  the  instalment  which  was  given  in  the  well- 
known  Circular  No.  6  of  the  year  1865.  So  far  as  this  went,  out  of  32  terminated 
cases  in  which  amputation  had  been  done  in  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  for  gun- 
shot fractures,  24  died,  or  75  per  cent. ;  while,  out  of  330  cases  in  which  conservation 
was  yn-actised,  93  recovered  and  237  died,  a  mortality  rate  of  71-81  per  cent.,  or  a 
trifle  more  than  3  per  cent,  in  favour  of  conservative  measures.  The  various  figures 
quoted  above,  and  nearly  all  the  available  means  of  comparison  in  military  practice, 
tend  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  practice  of  conservation  in  preference  to  amputa- 
tion, for  uncomplicated  gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur. 

With  i-egard  to  gunshot  fractures  in  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  femur, 
there  is  no  question  that  when  the  shaft  is  extensively  broken  up  and  split,  when 
detached  fragments  are  widely  scattered  and  forcibly  driven  into  the  soft  tissues,  or 
when  the  clefts  extend  through  the  condyles  and  open  the  knee-join tf  that  amputa- 
tion is  imperatively  demanded  ;  but,  even  as  regards  limited  and  less  grave  gunshot 
fractures  in  these  situations,  the  experience  of  the  English  surgeons  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  apparently  of  the  surgeons  engaged  in  the  later  war  in  the 
United  States  also,  has  tended  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  the  older  military  surgeons, 
that  many  lives  are  lost  by  trying  to  save  limbs  after  gunshot  wounds  in  these  situa- 
tions. For  while  a  less  mortality  occurred  when  conservation  was  practised  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh,  when  fractures  of  all  parts  of  the  thigh  were  taken  together, 
the  mortality  was  greatest  when  conservative  measures  were  followed.  Thus,  among 
1,939  cases,  the  results  of  which  had  been  satisfactorily  determined,  of  gunshot 
fractures  of  the  femur,  or  wounds  of  the  knee-joint  for  which  amputation  of  the  thigh 
was  performed  in  a  ceitain  number,  in  1,117  of  these  cases  treated  conservatively  the 
mortality  was  71  "26  per  cent.;  in  822  treated  by  amputation,  the  mortality  was 
63"26  per  cent.  In  1,597  terminated  cases  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  from  all  kinds 
of  wounds,  568  recovered,  and  1,029  died,  or  64-43  percent.  The  mortality  after 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  so  far  in  the  United  States,  closely  approximated  that  after 
thigh  amputations  among  the  British  forces  in  the  Crimea,  viz.,  64'43  as  compared 
with  65 "3.  The  increased  mortality  under  conservative  measures  wa,s  chiefly  in  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  third,  but  was  shown  in  the  middle  as  well  as  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh.  Of  331  gunshot  fractures  in  the  middle  third,  under  conservation,  106 
recovered,  while  132  died,  or  55 '46  per  cent.;  under  amputation  42  recovered,  while 

51  died,  or  54'83  per  cent.  Of  416  in  the  lower  third,  under  conservation,  72 
recovered,  while  101,  or  58'38percent.,  died;  under  amputation,  131  recovered,  while 
112,  or  46"09  per  cent.,  died.  The  results  so  far  accumulated,  while  indicating  the 
propriety  of  practising  conservation  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  upper  third,  on  the 
other  band,  inculcate  amputation  to  be  the  safest  practice  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the 
middle  and  lower  thirds  of  the  femur. 

Military  surgeons  await  with  great  interest  the  full  report  on  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  lower  extremity  and  their  treatment  during  the  United  States'  war ;  for,  seeing  the 
vast  numbers  in  which  these  injuries  occurred,  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
lessons  taught  by  them  have  been  studied  by  the  most  competent  observei'S,  it  is 
believed  it  will  throw  much  further  light  on  this  important  subject.  Happily  the 
report,  it  has  been  announced,  was  completed  by  Dr.  Otis,  the  historian  of  the  war, 
before  his  untimely  death  occurred,  and  will  appear  when  the  third  part  of  the 
Surgical  History  is  published.  In  the  meantime  surgeons  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  treating  these  hazardous  wounds  will  do  well  not  only  to  bear  in  mind  the 

1  For  a  tabular  return  of  these  936  invalids,  see  Army  Medical  Reports  for  1862,  vol.  iv. 
London,  18G4,  p.  463. 
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knowledge  already  acquired  regarding  the  results  of  the  different  modes  of  their 
treatment,  but  also  to  weigh  carefully  in  the  case  of  each  particular  patient  all  the 
special  features  of  the  injury  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  and  also  the  circum- 
stances under  which  its  treatment,  whatever  plan  be  adopted,  will  have  to  be  carried 
out.  A  patient  with  a  gunshot  fracture  of  the  thigh,  of  a  character  to  give  the  most 
reasonable  prospect  of  repair  under  conservative  treatment,  in  a  well-appointed 
hospital  where  he  can  remain  all  the  time  needful,  having  the  advantage  of  repose, 
of  one  and  the  same  experienced  surgeon,  of  the  cxre  of  the  same  skilled  attendants, 
and  appropriate  diet,  has  every  chance  of  recovery ;  the  same  patient  with  the  same 
injury  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  recovery  under  conservative  treatment  if  he 
should  have  to  be  subjected  at  intervals  to  transport  from  one  hospital  to  another 
varying  in  their  hygienic  conditions,  their  surgical  and  medical  resources,  and  with 
repeated  changes  of  surgeons  and  attendants.  But  these  latter  are  occiu-rences  which 
are  rather  the  I'ule  than  the  exception  in  time  of  war.  The  improved  methods  of 
antiseptic  treatment  will  pei-haps  have  a  modifying  influence  on  the  rules  of  practice 
by  which  surgeons  have  been  hitherto  guided  in  these  severe  wounds.  Dr.  Reyher, 
however,  has  published  an  account  of  three  cases  of  gunshot  fracture  of  the  thigh, 
in  which  he  carried  ovit  primary  antiseptic  treatment  in  its  integrity,  but  all  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  he  has  declared  these  fractures  appeared  so  intractable  under  anti- 
septic treatment  that  he  was  led  to  despair  of  them.' 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  proved  fatal  in  all  instances  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Twenty  fatal  cases  are  recorded  in  the  French,  1.4  in  the  British,  8  in  the 
Russian,  and  2  in  the  Sardinian,  armies.  The  two  patients  who  survived  the  longest 
in  the  English  army  were  operated  on  by  Mr.  Alexander,  afterwards  Director- 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  at  the  Alma  :  one,  a  soldier  of  the  33rd 
Regiment,  died  at  Scutari  three  weeks  after  the  operation ;  the  second,  a  Russian, 
died  on  the  thirtieth  day  after,  from  'extensive  sloughing  and  great  debility.'^  M. 
Legouest,  of  the  French  army,  performed  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in  the  case  of  a 
Russian  prisoner  wounded  at  the  Alma,  and  the  patient  nearly  recovered.  He  died 
the  fourth  month  after  the  amputation,  and  then  from  the  effects  of  a  fall.  He  was 
at  the  time  able  to  walk  about  on  crutches.  When  he  fell,  he  hurt  the  stump  and 
caused  it  to  bleed.  Inflammation  and  renewed  hsemorrhage  succeeded  this  injury, 
persistent  diarrhoea  supervened,  and  he  sank  exhausted.  During  the  late  war  in  the 
United  States  there  occurred  62  authenticated  hip-joint  amputations,  40  in  the 
United  States'  armies,  and  22  in  the  Confederate  armies.  These  have  been  divided 
in  the  history  given  of  them  into  four  categories  :  primary  operations,  on  the  field 
itself  or  within  24  hours  of  the  wound ;  intermediate,  from  1  to  28  days  after ; 
secondary,  at  various  dates,  but  all  subsequent  to  28  days ;  and  re-amputations,  or 
cases  in  w'hich  there  had  been  a  previous  amj)utation  farther  away  from  the  trunk.^ 
Dr.  Otis  has  collected  from  all  other  sources  121  recorded  instances  of  amputation  at 
the  hip-joint  for  gunshot  injviries,  making,  with  the  62  American  cases,  a  total  of  183 
operations,  being  all  that  were  known  of  up  to  1869.  Of  this  number,  79  were 
primary  operations,  with  only  1  recovery,  or  a  mortality  of  98"68  per  cent. ;  76 
intermediate,  with  6  recoveries,  a  mortality  of  92-10  per  cent.  ;  20  secondary,  with 
7  recoveries,  a  mortality  of  65  j)er  cent. ;  and  8  were  re-amputations,  with  4 
recoveries,  a  mortality  of  50  per  cent.     Regarding  all  the  183  hip-joint   amputa- 

^  Die.  antiseptische  Wundhehandlang  in  cler  Kriegschirurnle,  Leipzig,  1878,  pp.  43-44. 

^  In  the  Surgical  History  of  this  war,  this  statement,  which  Avas  quoted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Guthrie,  in  the  addenda  to  his  Commentaries,  is  said  to  be  a  mistake,  on  account  of  the 
ahsgnce  (not  to  be  wondered  at,  amid  the  confusion  of  that  period)  of  official  records  on  the 
subject.  Special  reports  on  these  cases  were  obtained  at  the  time  from  Scutari,  and  were 
shown"  to  the  writer  by  Director-General  Alexander  shortly  before  his  decease. 

3  Circular  No.  7,  W.  D.,  Surgeon-General's  office,  Washington,  July  1,  1867.  '  A 
Report  on  Amputations  at  the  Hip-joint  in  Military  Surgery,'  by  G.  A.  Otis,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  and  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel,  U.S.  Army, 'and  also  Circular  No.  2,  V/.  D.,  Surg.- 
General's  office,  Washington,  .Jan.  2,  1869,  being  a  '  Report  on  Excisions  of  the  Head  of  the 
Femur  for  Gunshot  Injury.'  These  two  valuable  reports  contain  veiy  complete  historical 
summaries  on  the  subiects  mentioned,  as  well  as  detailed  accounts  of  many  of  the  individual 
cases  which  occurred  during  the  United  States'  war.  The  reports  are  beautifully  illustrated 
by  lithographic  and  chromo-lithographic  drawings. 
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tions  togetlier,  with  18  recoveries,  the  mortality  ratio  is  90'9  per  cent.  The  accumti- 
lated  experience  thus  gained  indicates  that  this  formidable  operation  should  be 
confined  to  cases  which  are  entirely  hopeless  without  it,  to  injuries  in  which  the 
damage  done  by  the  shot  is  not  confined  to  the  joint  or  upper  parts  of  the  femur  in 
which  resection  could  be  employed,  but  is  accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  femoral 
vessels  or  other  injuries  to  the  extremity  of  so  extensive  and  serious  a  nature  as  to 
leave  no  other  surgical  resource  available.  It  also  confi.rms  the  conclusion  which  had 
generally  been  arrived  at  before  the  United  States'  war  : — that  as  a  secondary  opera- 
tion, for  the  results  of  inflammatory  necrosis  after  gunshot  injuries  or  after  previous 
amputations  in  the  shaft,  the  risk  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  cases  where  it  is  performed 
as  a  pinmary  amputation. 

One  case  of  excision  of  the  head,  neck,  and  trochanters  of  the  femur  for  gunshot 
injury  in  the  Crimea  among  the  British  troops  recovered  ;  the  operation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  performed  in  any  of  the  other  armies  engaged  in  the  war.  Fatal 
results  followed  five  other  cases  in  which  similar  excisions  were  practised  by  English 
surgeons  during  the  war,  as  they  had  in  all  previous  excisions  of  the  hip-joint  for  gun- 
shot injuries.  The  successful  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  O'Leary,  in  a  young 
soldier  of  the  68th  Regiment,  who  received  a  shell  wound  over  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  left  femur,  in  August  1855.  On  introducing  the  finger,  a  complete  fracture  of 
the  bono  was  detected.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  line  of  separation  commenced 
just  below  the  head,  passed  obliquely  down  and  forwards '  between  the  two  tro- 
chanters, and  terminated  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  lesser  of  the  two 
processes.  The  excision  was  done  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  wound 
was  received.  The  upper  fragment,  and  the  portion  of  the  shaft  sawn  off  in  effecting 
the  excision,  were  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England.  There  was  very  little  constitutional  disturbance  while  he  was  under  hospital 
treatment  in  the  Crimea.  He  left  for  England  in  Jan.  1856,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Brompton  Hospital,  Chatham,  as  an  invalid,  on  March  25, 1856.  The  external 
wound  was  then  quite  healed;  the  man's  general  health  was  good;  he  could  swing 
the  limb  from  the  hip,  but  could  not  flex  it  toward  the  abdomen  nor  bend  the  knee ; 
he  could  rotate  it  to  a  limited  extent,  though  only  with  much  pain ;  and  the  limb, 
which  was  about  2^  inches  shorter  than  the  sound  one,  was  capable  of  bearing  some 
considerable  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  being  placed  upon  it.  When  dis- 
charged to  pension  on  May  22,  1856,  the  hope  was  entertained  that  the  extremity 
would  become  more  efficient  as  time  went  on,  but  this  hope  was  not  realised.  He 
never  regained  the  power  of  using  the  limb,  which  became  extremely  wasted,  but 
i-equired  the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  stick  to  enable  him  to  walk  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  died  in  October  1865,  from  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  experience  gained  regarding  excision  of  the  hip-joint  for  gunshot  wounds 
during  the  United  States'  war  was  large  and  important.  Dr.  Otis  has  collected  63 
cases  of  the  operation;  48  in  the  Federal,  15  in  the  Confederate  service.  Of  the 
total  number  of  cases,  32  were  primary  operations,  with  2  recoveries,  or  a  mortality 
of  93"75  per  cent. ;  22  intermediate,  with  2  recoveries,  a  mortality  of  90'9  per  cent. ; 
and  9  secondary,  with  1  recoveiy,  or  a  mortality  of  88-8  per  cent.  One  of  the  re- 
coveries was  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  complete  that  the  man  was  able 
to  do  heavy  work  as  a  farm-labourer  without  the  aid  of  a  stick  or  any  artificial  sup- 
port. At  one  time  he  was  employed  as  a  bricklayer's  labourer  and  had  climbed  high 
ladders  with  a  heavy  hod  of  bricks  on  his  shoulders.  When  last  surgically  examined, 
in  Nov.  1878,  being  four  years  and  a  half  after  his  wound  was  inflicted,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  femur  to  the  pelvis  was  strong;  the  cicatrices  were  firm  and  healthy;  all 
the  movements  of  the  thigh  were  performed  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  in  the 
normal  state,  rotation  even,  as  well  as  flexion,  extension,  adduction  and  abduction. 
He  still  worked  as  a  day  labourer.  The  history  of  the  case  and  its  treatment  is 
given  in  very  full  detail  in  '  Dr.  Otis's  Repoit  on  Excisions  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur 
for  Gunshot  Injury,'  1869,  p.  41,  and  is  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the  head  and 
comminuted  neck  and  trochanters  of  the  femur  which  were  excised,  as  well  as  of 
the  limb,  as  it  appeared  in  1867.    As  Dr.  Otis  remarks,  this  case  settles  the  question 
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of  the  alleged   inutility  of  the  lower  extremity  after  decapitation  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  from  injury.     The  results  among  the  Germans  who  recovered  from  the  opera- 
tion after  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71  were  also  veiy  favourable,  according  to  Dr. 
Gurlt,  as  regards  the  after-usefulness  of  the  limbs  preserved.     As  will  be  observed 
the  general  mortality  was,  however,  very  large.      Among  the  total   63  cases  in  the 
United   States'  war,  only  five  survivals  are  recorded,  and  this   shows  a  fatality  of 
92'06  per  cent.     The  mortality  after  resections  of  the  hip-joint  for  gunshot  injuries 
during  the  subsequent  Franco-German  war  was  nearly  similar.     Professor  Gurlt 
has  collected   39  instances  of  the  operation  during  this  war,  with  36  deaths,  or  a 
mortality  of  92-30  per  cent.    Dr.  Gurlt  has  collected  137  cases  of  hip-joint  resections 
for  gunshot  injuries  from  all  wars,  up  to    1879,  with  16   recoveries;  so  that  the 
general  mortality  among  them  has  been  88'23  per  cent.     There  is  ground  for  hoping 
that,  with  the  advantages  which  the  antiseptic  method  of  treatment  promises,  this 
excessive  mortality  will  become  reduced  in  future  warfare,  especially  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hospitalisation  of  the  patients  are  favourable.     Many  cases  occur 
among  injuries  from  gunshot  projectiles  in  which,  although  the  hip-joint  has  been 
penetrated  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  femur  has  been  comminuted,  with  lacera- 
tion of  the  soft  parts,  yet  the  principal  blood-vessels  and  nerves  have  escaped  injury, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  operation  of  excision  is  available.  In  such  cases  th  e  surgeon  has 
to  choose  between  excision,  the  more  formidable  and  often  speedily  fatal  opei'ation  of 
amputation  at  the  hip,  or  abstaining  altogether  from  both  proceedings.    With  regard 
to  the  last  named,  or  expectant  method  of  treatment  in  these  injuries,  different 
opinions  are  held  by  very  able  aad   experienced  surgeons.     Professor  Langenbeck 
has   deduced,  from  the    experience  of  the  Franco-German  war,  that  the  proportion 
of  recoveries    under  the  expectant  treatment    is    greater    than    when  resection  of 
the  joint  is  resorted  to,  and  still   more  than  when  amputation   is  performed,  and 
asserts  therefore,  except   the  destruction  is   so   great  as  to  render  disarticulation 
of  the  shattered   limb  inevitable,    that   all  such  cases    should    be  treated   on   the 
expectant  method,  instead   of  by  resection  or  amputation.     He  has  shown  that  all 
cases  of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  proved  fatal  during  this  war;  that,  among  31 
cases  of  resection  of  the  hip,  with  4  recoveries,  the  mortality  was  83  per  cent. ;  while, 
among  88  cases  treated  on  the  expectant  plan,  there  were  25  recoveries,  or  a  reduced 
mortality  of  71-6  per  cent.     If  Professor  Gurlt's  ratio  of  mortality  of  92-3  per  cent, 
among  hip-joint  resections  in  the  same  war  be  accepted,  and  his  numbers  are  more 
recent  than  Langenbeck's,  the  contrast  in  favour  of  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment 
would  be  all  the  more  striking.     On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Otis  has  collected  122  cases 
of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  hip-joint  which  were  treated  during  the  United  States'  war 
without  operative  interference,  and  I  may  quote  the  conclusion  he  has  come  to  re- 
garding them  (see  his  report,  before  quoted,  p.  117).    'I  am  not  satisfied,'  he  writes, 
'  by  the  evidence  in  any  of  the  alleged  examples  of  recovery  without  operative  inter- 
ference, from  gunshot  wounds  involving  hip-joint,  reported  by  authors  or  recorded  in 
the  registers  of  this  ofiice.     I    continue  to  share  in  the  convictions  of  Guthrie  and 
the  elder  authors  as  to  the  unifoi'm  fatality  of  such  injuries  when  abandoned  to  tho 
resources  of  nature.'  After  the  evidence,  however,  which  Professor  Langenbeck  has 
adduced  on  the  subject,  the  question  between  resection  and  expectant  treatment  must, 
I  think,  be  held  to  be  still  subjudice,  and  siirgeons  must  wait  for  still  more  extended 
experience,  under  modern  improved  methods  of  treatment,  before  any  rule  can  be 
accepted  as  having  yet  been  established  on  this  grave  question. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  froixi  an  historical  point  of  view,  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  proposed 
excision  of  the  upper  fragment  in  1818,  at  Brussels,  in  the  case  of  Fran9ois  de  Gay, 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Waterloo,  and  on  whom  Mr.  Guthrie  successfully  practised 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  the  injury.  The  reasons  for 
his  advice  are  preserved  in  some  manuscript  notes  made  about  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence, in  a  diary  presented  to  the  Army  Medical  School  by  Lady  Bell,  his  widow. 
The  chief  points  are  the  following  : — '  My  proposal  is  to  extract  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  do  no  more.  Mr.  Guthrie's  proposal  is  to  amputate  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint. 
If  the  bone  be  taken  out,  there  is  a  great  cavity  and  suppuration  certainly  ;  but  by 
this  means  the  shock  and  violence  will  be  saved.  I  fear  the  shock  of  so  great  an 
Vol.  I.  0  0 
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FiG.  71. — Head,  Neck,  and  part  of 
Shaft  of  Femur,  forming-  the  upper 
fragment  in  tlie  case  for  which  Mr. 
Guthrie  successfully  amputated  at 
the  hip-joint  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.' 


injury,  especially  as  now  the  wound  cannot  be  cut  off  (alluding  to  its  extent  and  sloughy 
condition)  and  its  injury  must  be  superadded  to  that  of  the  incisions.     The  man  will 

readily  allow  of  my  proposal,  but  not  of  G.'s. 
However,  next  day  he  said  he  would  consent. 
In  the  meantime  I  was  forced  home  by  busi- 
ness,' &c.  The  head,  fractured  neck,  and  por- 
tion of  shaft  of  the  femur  in  Guthrie's  case  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  at  Netley,  and  both  from  its 
intrinsic  interest,  and  because  it  almost  ex- 
actly corresponds  in  length  and  general  di- 
mensions with  the  upper  fragment  in  the 
Crimean  case  in  which  resection  was  success- 
fully performed,  a  drawing  of  it  is  appended. 
In  Mr.  Guthrie's  case  it  was  the  right  femur 
which  was  broken,  and  the  fracture  extended 
from  half  an  inch  below  the  head  of  the  bono 
downwards  and  inwards  in  such  a  w^ay  that  the 
lesser  trochanter  remained  almost  entire  in  con- 
nection with  the  upper  fragment  and  also  a 
slight  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
trochanter.  In  Mr.  0'  Leary's  case  it  was  the 
left  femur,  and  the  fracture  extended  from  half 
an  inch  below  the  head  downwards  and  out- 
wards, so  that  the  great  trochanter  remained 
connected  with  the  upper  fragment.  The  length 
from  the  summit  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to  the 
extreme  point  of  separation  from  the  shaft  was 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  Guthrie's  case;  five 
inches  in  0 'Leary's  case. 

Direct  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint 
are  of  the  most  hazardous  natvire.  The  ad- 
mission of  air  by  a  tunnelled  and  contused 
track  into  so  large  and  convoluted  a  synovial  sac  as  that  which  lines  the  interior  of  this 
important  articulation,  and  the  subsequent  effects  of  the  inflammatory  action  induced 
by  the  injury,  constitute  their  chief  serious  features  when  simple  penetration  of  the 
joint  has  occurred.  But  penetration,  or  perforation,  by  a  bullet  rarely  occurs  with- 
out serious  concomitant  injury  to  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  structures  which  are 
comprised  in  this  complicated  articulation,  together  with  more  or  less  lodgment  of 
foreign  substances  or  of  detached  particles  of  bruised  and  torn  tissues  among  them. 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  to  the  bones  which  may  possibly  be  effected  by  a  small 
bullet  entering  the  knee-joint,  even  when  not  possessing  force  enough  to  pass  through 
the  articulation,  is  well  shown  in  the  following  drawing  (fig.  72). 

Although  this  joint  is  so  little  covered  by  soft  tissues,  and  consequently  so  easy 
of  access,  mistakes  in  diagnosis  frequently  occur  in  wounds  of  it  by  small  projectiles, 
especially  when  the  injuries  have  nofc  been  critically  examined  shortly  after  their  in- 
fliction. Deflection  and  escape  of  bullets  after  coming  into  collision  with  some  of  the 
tendinous  expansions  and  fasciae,  and  powerful  ligaments  by  which  the  joint  is  pro- 
tected, especially  when  they  are  put  on  the  stretch  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb  ; 
circuitous  coiirses  pursued  by  them  ;  the  depth  to  which  a  narrow  bullet  may  pass 
in  certain  directions   without  opening  the  synovial  sac ;  escape   of  fluid   from   the 

^  Spec.  No.  2920,  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  at  Netley.  Spec.  No.  •3731isafac-simile 
of  the  fragments  removed  by  resection  ia  the  Crimea,  obtained  from  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  London.  A  detailed  report  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  case,  and  its  progress 
while  under  treatment,  tosether  with  drawings  of  the  hip  as  it  appeared  after  the  amputation 
wound  was  healed,  and  of  another  view  of  the  upper  fragment  of  bone  from  that  furnished 
in  the  text  above,  are  to  be  found  in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  Treatise  on  Gunshot  Wounds,  London, 
1820,  p.  332,  &c. 
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Fig.  72. — Upper  end  of  Tibia,  and 
lower  extremity  of  Feiuur,  shat- 
tered by  a  bullet  which  has 
entered  the  joint,  and  become 
lodged  near  the  spinous  process 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia.i 


bursa  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  and  fascia  lata,  and  from  that  beneath 
the  ligament  of  the  patella,  particularly  when  they  have  become  distended  from  the 
effects  of  injury  or  inflammation — have  often  led 
to  the  supposition  of  the  interior  of  the  joint 
having  been  opened  when  no  penetration  has  actu- 
ally occurred.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
many  wounds  in  this  situation  are  styled  and 
placed  in  professional  returns  under  the  designa- 
tion of  '  wounds  of  the  knee-joint'  which  are  really 
'peri-articular  wounds.'  The  difference,  however, 
is  very  important.  In  other  cases,  the  joint  has 
been  presumed  to  have  escaped  penetration,  until 
the  symptoms  arising  shortly  afterwards  have 
exposed  the  error. 

The  proper  treatment  of  a  penetrating  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  knee-joint,  when  the  diagnosis 
has  been  satistactorily  established,  is  generally  a 
matter  of  serious  doubt  and  difBculty.  The  neces- 
sity of  amputation,  when  the  articulating  ends  of 
either  or  of  both  of  the  two  principal  bones  are 
broken  in  addition  to  the  joint  being  penetrated, 
has  hitherto  been  generally  recognised  and  acted 
upon  in  field  practice.  But  the  high  ratio  of 
mortality  in  amputations  even  at  the  lower  third 
of  the  thigh  has  frequently  led  surgeons  to  re- 
sort to  other  modes  of  treatment. 

Expectant  treatment  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tended with  scarcely  any  success  in  the  treatment 
of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  especially 
when  the  wounds  have  been  accompanied  with 
fracture  of  some  of  the  bones  composing  it.  The  Peninsular  surgeons  regarded  such 
injuries  as  inevitably  fatal  if  left  to  the  resources  of  nature.  I  do  not  think  any 
instance  occurred  during  the  Crimean  war  in  which  the  synovial  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint  was  manifestly  penetrated,  and  the  patella  or  ends  of  the  femur  or  tibia 
fractured,  w^here  the  wounded  limb  and  life  of  the  patient  were  preserved.  Twenty- 
three  cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  knee  joint  are  tabula,ted  in  the  History 
of  the  War  as  having  been  treated  conservatively,  and  of  this  number  13  are 
shown  to  have  been  subjected  to  subsequent  amputation  or  resection,  3  died, 
and  7  survived  to  be  invalided.  With  regard  to  the  last  named,  Surgeon-Major 
Matthew,  the  historian  of  the  war,  remarks,  '  In  none  of  the  recoveries  from  gun- 
shot wounds  of  this  joint  does  the  bone  within  the  capsule  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  grazed — not  fractured  ;  indeed,  small  fissures  into  the  joint  often  rendered 
secondary  amputation  necessary,  or  proved  directly  fatal.'  The  histories  of  three 
cases  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  joint,  with  recovery,  are  given  in  detail,  but  in 
none  of  these  is  the  occurrence  of  fracture  and  communication  Math  the  interior  of 
the  articulation  satisfactorily  established. 

Resection  has  been  tried,  but  the  mortality  which  has  followed  this  operation  in 
field  practice  has  been  very  large.  It  failed  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed in  the  Crimea,  as  it  had  previously  failed  in  1851  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
campaign.  Dr.  Neudorfer,  of  the  Austrian  army,  has  been  relatively  fortunate  with 
it,  for  he  resected  the  knee-joint  in  6  instances  during  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  for  gun- 
shot fractures  of  the  joint,  with  2  recoveries,  and  4  deaths,  and  twice  during  the  Danish 
war  of  1864,  with  1  death  and  1  recovery  ;  altogether  a  mortality  of  62-5  per  cent. 

The  complete  history  of  this  operation  and  its  results  during  the  United  States' 
war  have  not  yet  been  published.  In  the  preliminary  Cu^cular  No.  6  of  1865,  the 
reports  of  1 1  cases  of  resection  of  the  knee-joint  were  published,  and  among  these  there 

^  Spec.  No.  1481,  in  the  Army  Medical  Museum^  at  Washington. 
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were  9  deaths  and  2  recoveries.  So  far  the  mortahty  was  nearly  82  per  cent.  In 
one  of  the  recoveries,  2|  inches  of  the  femur,  the  patella,  and  articulating  surface 
of  the  tibia  were  removed  nearly  four  months  after  the  wound  was  inflicted.  Com- 
plete bony  anchylosis  resulted.  Eight  months  after  the  operation  the  patient  is 
described  as  being  '  able  to  walk  almost  as  well  as  ever.'  Dr.  Gurlt  has  collected 
repoi'ts  of  75  cases  from  the  Franco-German  war,  with  15  recoveries  among  them, 
showing  a  mortality  of  80  per  cent. ;  and  altogether  he  has  tabulated  146  instances 
in  which  resection  of  this  joint  has  been  done  for  gunshot  injury,  those  of  the 
Franco  German  war  being  included,  with  33  recoveries,  or  a  general  total  mortality 
of  77-08  per  cent. 

Freely  incising  the  joint  has  been  tried,  but  has  only  succeeded  in  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases.  One  case  treated  in  this  way  during  the  last  New  Zealand  war 
recovered.  A  musket -bullet  struck  the  soldier  at  the  upper  and  inner  edge  of  the 
right  patella,  and  lodged  in  the  condylar  portion  of  the  femur.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  primary  indications  of  the  joint  having  been  penetrated,  expectant  treatment 
was  followed ;  but  after  a  week  had  elapsed,  violent  inflammation  ensued,  the  joint 
became  enormously  swollen,  and  extensive  abscesses  formed  in  the  thigh  and  leg. 
There  were  delirium,  hectic,  and  such  debility  as  to  put  amputation  then  out  of  the 
question.  Dr.  Home,  now  Sir  A.  D.  Home,  in  writing  to  me  from  New  Zealand, 
in  October  1864,  regarding  this  case,  said,  'simply  as  a  routine  thing  I  laid  the  joint 
open,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  man  has  recovered.'  The  man's  life  was  despaired 
of  for  many  weeks,  but  under  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  opium,  brandy  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  suitable  nutritious  diet,  eventually  bony  anchylosis  was 
established,  and  the  man  recovered  with  a  useful  limb.  Inspector-General  Mouat, 
in  referi'ing  to  this  case  in  his '  Sui-gical  History  of  the  New  Zealand  War  '  (see '  Army 
Medical  Reports  for  1865,' p.  510),  remarks:  'The  medical  officers  who  had  the 
treatment  of  the  case,  and  who  saw  it  brought  to  a  successful  issue  against  all  ap- 
parent rule,  were  those  on  whom  the  impression  was  made  the  strongest  that  in 
another  case,  precisely  similar,  the  thigh  ought  to  be  amputated  at  once.  The  ordeal 
through  which  the  man  j)assed  could  not  be  gone  through  by  many  men,  so  that  the 
impression  was  that  the  rule  of  amputating  in  all  cases  of  gunshot  wound  into  the 
knee-joint  holds  good.'  The  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  by  laying 
the  joint  freely  open  as  soon  as  suppuration  was  established,  appears  to  have  been 
tried  very  fairly  and  fully  during  the  United  States'  war.  So  far  as  an  official  re- 
port has  been  made  on  the  subject  in  the  Washington  circular  of  1865,  no  encou- 
ragement is  given  for  the  practice.  It  refers  to  six  fital  cases  in  which  free  incisions 
had  been  made  into  the  articulation  after  gunshot  wounds,  and  mentions  that  the 
records  contain  a  score  of  similar  examples.  It  gives  no  instance  of  a  successful  issue. 
No  grounds  appear,  therefore,  for  recommending  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of 
the  knee-joint  by  incision  in  military  practice,  although  an  occasional  case  may  have 
recovered  under  the  treatment. 

Professor  von  Langenbeck,  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  on  August  2,  1868, 
at  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Institute,  Berlin,  on  '  Shot  Fractures  of  Joints  and  their 
Treatment,'  very  strongly  advocated  conservative  treatment  as  the  most  advisable 
for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  on  account  of  the  fetality  both  of  amputation 
and  resection  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  facility  of  applying  conservative  pr'actice  on 
the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  of  access  to  the  joint  from  its  shallow 
coverings,  and  the  possibility  of  rendering  it  quite  immovable.  There  is  hardly  a 
case,  he  asserted,  although  with  fractured  bone-ends,  that  may  not  be  cured  by  con- 
servative treatment.  Immediate  amputation,  or  resection,  he  reserves  for  cases 
where  fragments  of  bone  are  actually  severed,  or  where  shattering  of  the  bone-ends 
is  complicated  with  considerable  tearing  or  loss  of  soft  parts.  He  considers  it  of 
the  highest  impoitance  for  success  that  the  wounded  joint  should  not  be  interfered 
with  for  purposes  of  exploration,  but  should  be  rendered  immovable  by  rigid  plastei-- 
of-Paris  bandages  from  the  moment  of  injury  to  the  completion  of  cure.  Ice  over 
the  plaster  bandage  to  mitigate  the  pain,  control  bleeding,  and  reduce  inflammation, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  days;  then  lint  dx-essings  dipped  in  solutions  of  perman- 
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ganate  of  potasli,  or  carbolic  acid,  are  the  other  applications  recommended  by  liim. 
Cupping  and  leeching  may  be  resorted  to  when  inflammation  runs  high,  and,  should 
suppuration  of  the  joint  take  place,  as  it  mostly  will,  small  openings  should  be  made, 
not  large  incisions,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  pus.  Bai'on  Langenbeck  mentions  that, 
during  the  Bohemian  war  of  1866,  out  of  eighteen  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the 
knee,  eleven  were  cured  by  conservative  treatment,  and  he  asserts  that  the  experi- 
ence of  that  war  has  shown  that  men  sufiering  from  these  wounds  can  be  transported 
by  i-ailway  with  proper  appliances  without  any  ill  results  ;  indeed,  he  recommends 
that  all  men  suffering  from  gunshot  fractures  of  the  knee  that  are  destined  to  be 
treated  conservatively  should  be  transported  as  far  as  possible  after  great  battles,  to 
escape  from  the  emanations  of  the  battle-fields,  and  to  avoid  the  overcrowding  in 
neighbouring  villages. 

The  advisability  of  treating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee-joint  without  operative 
interference  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  reported  results  of  the  application 
of  strict  antiseptic  treatment  to  these  injuries.  Dr.  Carl  Ileyher,  consulting  surgeon 
with  the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus,  in  a  paper  on  '  Antiseptic  Treatment  of 
Wounds  in  Military  Surgery,' '  published  by  him  in  1878,  has  given  a  table  of  eighty- 
one  gunshot  wounds  of  the  knee,  treated  withoirt  amputation  being  resorted  to  in 
the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  which  shows  in  a  very  remarkable  way  the  influence 
of  the  use  of  Listerism  in  such  injuries.  Of  these  81  cases,  he  had  under  his  care  18 
that  wei'e  treated  antiseptically  throughout,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close.  Among 
these  only  3  deaths  occurred,  while  the  remaining  15  fully  recovered.  Not  only  the 
wounded  limbs,  but  the  mobility  of  the  wounded  joints,  wex^e  preserved  in  all  these 
15  cases.  In  40  cases,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Reyher's  description,  had  been  mani- 
pulated and  opei'ated  upon  in  opposition  to  airtiseptic  principles  before  coming  under 
his  care,  the  deaths  amounted  to  34.  Six  patients,  therefore,  out  of  40  survived- 
In  5  of  these  instances  life  was  only  saved  after  amputation  of  the  wounded  limbs  ; 
in  1  case  only  was  the  wounded  limb  preserved  as  well  as  life,  and  in  this  the 
mobility  of  the  joint  was  lost.  The  remaining  23  cases  were  treated  altogether 
without  antiseptic  precautions,  and  of  these  only  1  patient  survived.  Thus,  in  the 
cases  in  which  Listerism  was  practised  from  the  outset,  the  wound  openings  being 
merely  antiseptically  occluded  •  by  an  antiseptic  compress  until  the  arrival  of  the 
patients  at  the  field  hospital,  the  mortality  was  reduced  to  16 '6  per  cent. ;  in  the 
cases  treated  partially  only  on  antisej^tic  principles,  the  mortality  was  85  per  cent. ; 
in  the  23  cases  in  which  antiseptic  treatment  was  not  employed  at  all,  the  mortality 
was  95'7  per  cent. 

From  all  the  experience  then  which  has  been"  gained  regarding  gunshot  wounds 
in  which  the  knee-joint  has  been  opened,  especially  if  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  have 
escaped  damage,  as  may  occasionally  happen  with  modern  narrow  rifle -b'lllets,  and 
even  in  other  cases  where  one  of  the  bones  has  been  fissured,  or  partial  fracture  has 
occurred,  provided  early  immobilisation  of  the  injured  parts  can  be  secured,  anti- 
septic treatment  carried  out,  and  the  general  surroundings  are  sufiicieirtly  hygienic, 
it  may  now  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  conservative  treatment  ought  to  be  adopted. 
When,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  wounds  have  been  inflicted  are 
such  that  the  precautionary  measures  and  mode  of  tr-eatment  mentioned  cannot  be 
put  into  pi'actice,  when  the  patients  are  liable  to  be  moved  frequently  or  to  long 
distances  hurriedly,  and  without  adequate  protection,  or  when  the  joint  is  not  only 
penetrated,  but  the  surrounding  coverings  are  much  lacerated,  or  the  bones  are  com- 
minuted and  fragments  completely  detached,  the  sacrifice  of  the  limb  by  amputation 
above  the  joint  is  the  only  measure  calculated  to  afforxl  a  fair  promise  of  safety  of 
life  to  the  patient. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg,  when  the  comminution  is  not  very  extensive,  when 
neither  the  knee  nor  ankle  joint  is  opened  by  fissures  being  prolonged  into  it, 
and  the  soft  parts  are  not  widely  damaged,  admit  of  conservative  treatment.  But 
when  the  fragments  at  the  site  of  impact  are  dispersed  and  driven  deeply  into  the 

^  Die  anf.iseptische  Wundbehandlung  in  clei-  KriegscMrurgie  von  Oarl  Reyher,  Leipzig, 
1878,  pp.  30-31. 
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surrounding  tissues,  when  the  remaining  portions  of  the  shaft  are  much  splintered, 
when  one  of  the  neighbouring  joints  is  penetrated,  and,  especially  when  both  bones 
of  the  leg  are  involved  in  the  injuries,  amputation,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
field  practice,  is  the  only  course  to  pursue.  Of  155  recorded  gunshot  fractures  of 
both  bones  of  the  leg,  uncomplicated  with  lesions  of  joints,  or  of  important  vessels  or 
nerves,  among  officers  and  men  during  the  Crimean  war,  96,  or  6 1*9  per  cent.,  were 
subjected  to  amputation  ;  of  46  wounds  in  which  the  tibia  only  was  fractured,  in  20, 
or  43'5  per  cent.,  the  limbs  were  amputated;  of  23  cases,  in  which  the  fibula  only 
was  fractured,  in  6,  or  26  per  cent.,  amputation  was  performed.  The  recoveries 
among  the  less  severe  cases,  in  which  conservative  practice  was  followed,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  very  encouraging.  Of  59  such  cases  treated  conservatively,  in 
which  both  bones  were  fractured,  death  occurred  in  28,  or  47'4  per  cent. ; 
of  26,  in  which  the  tibia  only  was  fractured,  6  died,  or  23  per  cent.  ;  of  17, 
with  fibula  only  fractured,  3  died,  or  17 "6  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  these  cases  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  army  was  for  the  greater  pai-t 
stationary  before  Sebastopol,  and  when  all  the  hospital  circumstances  wei'e  most 
favourable  for  treatment,  between  April  1865  and  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
mortality  among  primary  amputations  of  the  leg  during  this  period  was  30 '3  per 
cent.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  in  the  future,  whenever  primary 
antisepsis  can  be  carried  out  in  the  field,  the  number  of  similar  cases  which  may  be 
safely  submitted  to  conservative  treatment  may  be  considerably  iiicreased,  and  that  the 
i-atio  of  mortality  will  be  much  diminished.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  even  a 
partial  aj)plication  of  the  antiseptic  method  of  treatment  to  these  and  other  similar 
gunshot  fractures  has  been  followed  by  valuable  i-esults.  As  regards  the  general 
ti'eatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  as  have  been  before 
made  with  ]-egard  to  gunshot  fractures  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Disarticulation  of  the  leg  at  the  knee-joint  was  frequently  employed  by  surgeons 
of  the  French  ai-my  in  the  Crimea,  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  leg  below  the  knee,  or, 
if  the  knee  were  involved,  when  the  femur  had  escaped  injury.  Out  of  69  cases  of 
knee-joint  amputation,  however,  only  6  sui'vived ;  a  mortalitji  of  9 1  "30  per  cent.  There 
were  only  7  instances  of  this  operation  in  the  Bi-itish  army,  but  out  of  these  3 
recovered.  The  general  I'esult  of  the  experience  of  this  operation  in  military  surgery 
for  gunshot  injuries  is  exceedingly  unfavourable.  According  to  M.  Legouest,  its 
gravity  has  hitherto  nearly  equalled  that  of  amputations  at  the  hip-joint.  The 
general  mortality  of  disarticulation  at  the  knee  M.  Legouest  gives  as  87  per  cent.  ; 
coxo-femoral  disarticulation  as  87 "7  per  cent. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  ankle,  in  which  the  articulation  had  been  penetrated  and 
bone  fractured,  however  slight  the  fracture,  were  also,  until  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  held  by  all  militaiy  surgeons  to  involve  the  necessity  either  of  removal  of  the 
foot  at  the  joint  or  of  amputation  above  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
Resection  of  this  joint  was  not  considered  an  operation  suitable  for  military  practice. 
The  aggravation  of  the  original  injury  from  the  effects  of  ti'ansport  from  the  field  to 
successive  hospitals ;  the  tedious  process  of  repair  in  case  of  resection  being  practised  ; 
the  unceasing  and  minute  attention  required  during  the  treatment ;  the  many 
hazards  to  the  patient  during  its  course  ;  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the  structures 
surrounding  the  articulation;  the  great  uncertainty  regarding  the  ulterior  results  of 
this  plan  of  treatment,  when  circumstances  might  admit  of  the  necessary  care  and 
attention  being  given^ — all  these  considerations  led  military  surgeons  to  resort  to 
amputation  as  the  most  advisable  proceeding,  having  regard  not  only  to  safety  of 
life,  but  also,  especially  with  soldiers,  to  their  subsequent  condition  in  regard  to 
power  of  progression,  and  the  relative  amount  of  fatigue  or  pain  to  which  they  would 
be  subjected  in  standing  for  long  periods  at  the  occupations  in  which  they  would  pro- 
bably have  to  employ  themselves  for  earning  a  livelihood.  There  was  no  case  of 
resection  of  the  ankle-joint,  properly  so  called,  in  either  the  English  or  French  armies 
during  the  Crimean  war.  In  one  instance  in  the  English  army  there  was  a  partial 
resection,  the  lower  portion  of  the  fibula  being  removed,  and  this  case  recovered.  Pro- 
fessor von  Langenbeck,  however,  has  practised  secondary  resection  of  the  ankle-joint 
in  cases  of  gunshot  injuries  with  remarkable  success,  and  has  done  much  to  introduce 
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it  as  one  of  the  reg'ulai-  proceedings  of  militaiy  surgery  in  future  wars.  This  distin- 
guished surgeon,  indeed,  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  operation  of  resection  of  the 
ankle-joint  ought  to  be  as  much  practised  as  tliat  of  resection  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
that  it  is  destined  to  furnish  a  larger  number  of  cui-es  than  resection  of  the  shoulder 
has  hitherto  given.  He  performed  resection  of  the  ankle-joint  in  5  cases  for  gunshot 
wounds  sustained  in  the  German-Danish  war  of  1864.  Only  1  death  occurred 
among  them,  and  this  was  from  hospital  gangrene.  All  the  resections  were  done 
sub-periosteally.  Fixation  was  obtained  by  the  immediate  application  of  fenestrated 
gypsum  bandaging.  Baron  Langenbeck  strongly  insists  on  complete  immobilisation 
of  the  parts  involved  in  the  operation  being  indispensable  for  a  successful  result.  In 
one  of  these  cases,  in  which  a  bullet  entered  at  the  internal  malleolus  and  made  exit 
at  the  external  malleolus,  notwithstanding  altogether  two  inches  and  a  half  of  the 
articulating  portions  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  astragalus  were  removed,  the  patient 
recovered  with  anchylosis,  but  without  any  sliortenhig ,  owing  to  the  extensive  for- 
mation of  new  bone.  In  the  Bohemian  war  of  1866  Baron  Langenbeck  performed 
1 1  sub-periosteal  resections  of  the  ankle-joint,  and  out  of  these  9  recovered,  with 
conservation  of  a  useful  foot.  All  the  operations  in  these  cases  were  secondary. 
With  regai'd  to  the  war  in  the  United  States,  it  is  recorded  in  the  before  quoted 
Circular  No.  6  that  there  were  8  excisions  of  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation,  and 
that  of  this  number  5  died,  and  the  conclusion  put  forth  with  regard  to  ankle- 
joint  wounds  is  that  '  the  formal  excisions  are  rarely  successful.'  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  information  in  this  circular  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 
Professor  Gurlt  has  collected  99  cases  of  complete  or  partial  resections  of  the  ankle- 
joint  during  the  Franco-German  war.  Among  the  partial  resections,  however,  seem 
to  be  included  some  in  which  the  ankle-joint  was  not  actually  concerned,  but  in 
which  bones  or  portions  of  bones  of  the  tarsus  were  removed  independently  of  it.  Of 
the  99  cases,  57  became  healed,  the  results  of  4  were  unknown,  and  38  terminated 
fatally,  or  40"42  per  cent.  ISTone  were  primary  operations.  Six  were  intermediary, 
with  2  deaths ;  90  were  secondary,  with  35  deaths  ;  the  period  of  3,  with  1  death,  was 
not  recorded.  Thirty-eight  of  the  number  were  complete  resections,  portions  of  the 
tibia,  fibula,  and  asti-agalus  being  included  in  the  excision,  and  among  these  were 
13  deaths,  being  35  "13  per  cent.  The  results  were  known  in  53  instances,  and  in  30 
of  these  they  were  considered  to  be  favourable,  complete  anchylosis  being  obtained  in 
23 ;  while  in  23  others  the  results  were  regarded  as  either  middling  or  bad.  Alto- 
gether Dr.  Gurlt  has  collected  150  cases  from  all  the  wars  in  which  complete  or 
partial  resections  of  the  ankle  have  been  shown  in  surgical  returns,  with  51  deaths 
among  the  number,  or  a  mortality  of  34  per  cent.  In  five  instances  the  final  results 
were  unknown. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  at  Netley  repeated  instances  in  which  rifle  projec- 
tiles have  perforated  the  ankle  from  side  to  side  through  the  malleoli,  or  in  which 
the  end  of  the  tibia  or  the  astragalus  has  been  traversed  in  such  a  direction  that 
penetration  of  the  joint  or  fissures  extending  into  it  could  apparently  have  hardly 
been  escaped  from,  notwithstanding  which  the  patients  have  recovered  without  opera- 
tive interference.  Anchylosis  has  occurred  in  some  instances,  but  in  others  mobility, 
partial  or  complete,  has  been  retained.  Such  cases  seem  to  have  been  scarcely 
ever  met  with  in  former  years.  The  small  diameters  of  many  modern  rifle  bullets, 
better  treatment,  and  purer  hygienic  surroundings,  will  probably  explain  these 
occurrences.  In  such  limited  penetrating  fractures  of  the  ankle-joint,  therefoi'e, 
when  they  are  unattended  by  laceration  of  the  chief  vessels  and  nerves,  expectant 
treatment  may  well  be  adopted,  with  the  precautions  of  preventing  all  movement 
of  the  injured  structures,  and  using  every  means  for  limiting  inflammatory  action 
among  them.  If  excessive  suppuration  and  caries  occur,  either  amputation  or 
resection  may  be  subsequently  demanded.  The  great  success  which  has  attended  the 
latter  operation  in  the  hands  of  some  surgeons  indicates  that  it  should  be  pre- 
ferred in  all  suitable  cases,  and  most  cases  in  which  the  expectant  treatment  has 
been  considered  advisable  will  be  suitable  for  resection  as  a  secondary  measure  if 
needed.     If  fixation  by  anchylosis  be  taking  place,  care  will  be  required  on  the  part 
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of  the  surgeon  to  maintain  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg.  In  the  case  of 
one  soldier  at  Netley,  in  whom  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  ankle  had  been  followed  by 
firm  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  the  foot  was  so  extended  that  progression  was  accom- 
plished with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  the  man  could  have  walked  with  far  greater 
ease  if  the  foot  had  been  disarticulated  at  the  joint  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinary  shoe 
for  the  purpose.  In  wounds  of  the  ankle  by  shell  fragments  and  such  large  projec- 
tiles as  usually  inflict  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  coverings  as  well  as  much  com- 
minution of  the  bones,  no  resource  is  available  but  amputation  above  the  site  of 
injury. 

Wounds  of  the  foot,  those  caused  by  small  as  well  as  by  large  projectiles,  in  a  large 
proportion  lead  to  the  necessity  of  amputation.  In  88  recorded  cases  of  gunshot 
wounds  in  the  tarsal  or  metatarsal  parts  of  the  foot,  among  British  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea,  amputation  was  performed  in  nearly  half  the  number ;  while  in  32 
wounds  of  the  toes,  the  injured  toes  were  amputated  in  8  instances.  It  is  not  so 
important  to  save  limited  portions  of  the  foot  as  it  is  with  the  hand,  especially  with 
soldiers,  for  the  member,  if  largely  mutilated,  is  rarely  so  useful  to  the  man  after  he 
has  been  invalided  out  of  the  service  as  the  stump  is  which  is  left  after  amputation 
of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint.  Indeed,  in  occasional  instances  where  the  whole 
foot  has  been  saved  after  severe  injury,  but  with  resulting  anchylosis  of  the  ankle 
and  smaller  joints,  and  with  more  or  less  distortion,  it  has  been  hardly  questionable, 
as  seen  among  some  of  the  invalids  who  have  passed  through  Netley,  that  greater 
inconvenience  and  difiiculty  in  walking  have  been  experienced  than  by  others  in 
whom  amputation  has  been  practised,  and  who  have  the  support  of  an  ordinary 
appliance.  Experience  will  often  be  the  best  guide  in  enabling  a  surgeon  to  decide 
in  a  given  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  foot,  accompanied  with  fracture,  whether  to 
conserve  or  amputate  the  wounded  member,  looking  to  its  future  utility.  Not  only 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion,  but  the  patient's  state  of  health,  and  all 
other  circumstances  bearing  on  the  case,  especially  in  field  practice,  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Under  any  circumstances,  if  the  fracture  and  general  injury  be  severe, 
and  conservation  be  determined  upon,  a  long  course  of  treatment  must  be  prepared 
for,  and  constant  attention  will  be  required  to  keep  the  diseased  action  within  the 
original  limits  of  the  injury. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  injury  from  gunshot  is  such  as  to  demand 
amputation,  exarticulation  of  the  lower  extremity  at  the  hip  being  alone  excepted, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  as  early  as  practicable — that  is,  before  inflamma- 
tory excitement  has  arisen — rather  than  as  an  intermediate  or  secondary  oj^eration. 
The  grounds  for  the  delay  incases  of  hip-joint  amputation  have  been  already  mentioned. 
If  the  primary  peiiod  from  any  cause  should  have  lapsed,  then,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
better  to  make  the  amputation  a  secondary  one  whenever  circumstances  allow  the 
postponement,  rather  than  perform  it  as  an  intermediary  one  while  inflammatory 
action  is  in  full  force. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  at  much  length  to  the  advantages  of  primary  over 
intermediate  and  secondary  amputation  in  gunshot  wounds  ;  for  military  surgeons, 
whether  acting  at  sea  or  on  land,  although  the  subject  has  sometimes  been  a  matter 
of  dispute,  have  practically  determined  the  question.  For  a  long  time  the  directions 
of  John  Hunter,  that  amputation  should  not  be  performed  until  the  first  inflamma- 
tion was  over,  based  on  the  argument  that  the  '  amputation  is  a  violence  superadded 
to  the  injury,  and  therefore  heightens  the  danger,'  and  that  this  danger  is  aggravated 
in  the  instance  of  a  man  labouring  under  mental  agitation,  as  on  the  field  of  battle, 
had  great  weight  among  English  surgeons ;  but  experience  has  led  to  a  diflferent 
practice.  The  greater  success  of  primary  amputation  appears  to  be  attributable  to 
the  facts  that  a  contused  and  mangled  limb  is  a  constant  source  of  accumulating 
irritation;  that  the  exciting  circumstances  connected  with  battle  lead  a  man  to  bear 
with  courage  at  an  early  stage  what  subsequent  suffering  and  anxiety  may  render 
him  less  willing  to  submit  to ;  that  a  soldier,  when  first  wounded,  is  most  probably 
in  stronger  health  than  he  will  be  after  hospital  restraint  and  confinement ;  that, 
though  the  amputation  is  a  violence,  it  is  one  the  jDatient  is  likely  to  submit  to  with 
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resio-nation,  knowing  that  it  is  performed  to  remove  parts  which,  if  unremoved,  will 
destroy  life  ;  and,  lastly,  because  the  operation  takes  away  a  soui'ce  of  dread  which 
must  weigh  down  the  sufferer  so  long  as  it  is  impending.  The  present  practice  has 
resulted  from  testing  both  modes  of  amputation.  Mr.  Guthrie  showed,  from  the 
experience  of  the  Peninsular  war,  that  the  loss  in  secondary  amputation  had  con- 
stantly exceeded  that  from  primary  amputations  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. More  recent  observations  have  confirmed  this  result.  Dr.  Scrive  records 
that  the  experience  of  the  French  ai-my  in  the  Crimea  showed  the  success  of  primary 
amputation  sometimes  exceeded  by  two-thirds  that  of  secondary  amputation.  In 
respect  to  the  particular  time  at  which  primary  amputation  is  to  be  performed,  the 
general  practice  of  the  present  day  is,  when  the  operation  is  inevitable,  to  perform  it 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done — at  any  rate,  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  provided 
the  more  intense  effects  of  ' shock,' where  it  has  supervened  on  the  injury,  have 
passed  off;  and  this  practice  generally  accords  with  the  feelings  of  soldiers,  who  not 
iinfrequently  press  the  surgeon  for  an  early  turn  in  being  relieved  from  the  suffering 
and  dread  resulting  from  a  shattered  limb.  If  only  a  moderate  amount  of  '  shock  ' 
exist,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  delaying  amputation  ;  for  the 
administration  of  a  stimulant  draught,  and  a  few  consolatory  words,  will  generally 
remove  it ;  and,  even  though  some  faintness,  pallor,  and  depression  may  remain,  no 
ill  consequences  ensue.  Indeed,  in  the  Crimea,  primary  amputations  were  repeatedly 
performed  where  shock  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  and  no  harm  resulted  from 
the  practice.  The  introduction  of  chloroform,  by  its  negative  operation  of  prevent- 
ing pain  and  alarm,  and  by  its  positive  action  as  a  stimulus,  has  done  much  to 
remove  many  of  the  objections  which  were  urged  by  John  Hunter  against  early 
amputations  after  gunshot  wounds.  If  collapse  be  intense,  and  the  bodily  tempera- 
ture depressed,  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  wound  to  the  extremity, 
suspicion  will  be  excited  that  some  internal  injury  has  been  also  inflicted,  and  delay 
will  be  necessary  for  further  observation  of  the  patient.  When  active  operations  ai'e 
proceeding,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  wounded  to  a  long  distance,  the  advan- 
tages of  early  removal  of  shattered  limbs  are  obvious,  especially  when  means  of 
rendering  the  limbs  immovable  during  the  transport  are  defective,  or  the  transport 
itself  has  to  be  conducted  over  rough  roads  or  in  unsuitable  vehicles,  and  the  hopes 
of  success  from  conservative  treatment  are  thereby  reduced  almost  to  zero. 

Hospital  Gangrene,  which  used  to  be  a  common  and  very  fatal  complication  of 
gunshot  wounds,  when  the  circumstances  of  war  were  such  as  to  lead  to  over- 
crowding in  ill- ventilated  buildings,  to  inferior  diet,  and  to  deficiency  of  the 
necessary  means  for  seeming  personal  cleanliness  and  purity  of  atmosphere ;  Tetanus  ; 
Secondary  Hemorrhage,  and  some  other  complications  of  gunshot  injuries  are 
treated  separately"  under  their  respective  heads  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Thomas  Longmore. 
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Wounds   of   the   Scalp,       Contusions   of   the   Bone. 

IT  has  been  thought  advisable  to  treat  of  these  injm-ies  together,  as  they  are  often 
combined  ;  and  what  appeared  a  simple  wound  of  the  scalp  is  ultimately  not  un- 
frequently  found  to  have  been  complicated  by  much  more  serious  mischief — contusion 
of  the  bone. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  scalp  wounds  occurring  in  daily  life,  those  produced  by 
heavy  blows,  or  in  which  flaps  have  been  more  or  less  extensively  detached,  are  the 
most  common.  Such  wounds  are,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  by  bruising  of  the 
soft  parts,  yet  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  present  the  appeai'ance  of  a  clean 
cut,  and  look  as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  some  sharp  instrument.  Flap  wounds 
are  more  common  in  the  scalp  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  here,  too, 
that  the  most  extensive  wounds  of  this  kind  are  generally  met  with,  the  greater  part 
of  the  skull  being  at  times  uncovered,  and  even  the  eais  torn  away. 

Bruised  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  to  be  treated  like  common  incised  wounds,  and 
in  many  instances  they  heal  just  as  readily. 

After  careful  cleansing  of  the  wound,  the  flap,  however  extensive,  is  to  be  re- 
placed, and  maintained  in  position  by  sti'ips  of  plaister,  compresses,  and  a  bandage. 
A  suture,  here  and  there,  may  be  necessary ;  but  sutures  must  be  sparingly  used 
about  the  scalp,  and  they  should  be  instantly  removed  on  the  occurrence  of  inflam- 
matory swelling. 

Flap  wounds  of  the  scalp,  of  the  largest  size,  are  not  unfreqviently  healed  within 
a  few  days.  Occui-ring,  as  most  of  these  flap  wounds  do,  by  the  rending  of  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  under  the  occipito- frontalis,  they  carry  with  them  a  rich  supply 
of  blood-vessels ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  these  flaps  so  seldom  slough,  and  why 
they  so  readily  heal. 

Flap  wounds,  with  extensive  esposiu'e  of  the  bone,  often  heal  without  a  single 
drawback  ;  if  not  healed  by  fii'st  intention,  granulations  spring  up  from  the  surface  of 
the  exposed  bone,  or  thin,  almost  imperceptible,  scales  of  bone  are  thrown  ofl^,  and 
union  by  second  intention  follows. 

Haemorrhage  in  scalp  wounds  is  seldom  very  troublesome.  Both  ends  of  the 
divided  vessel  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  secui-ed,  or  pressure  may  be  estab- 
lished on  the  main  trunk,  at  some  distance  from  the  wound.  In  a  wound  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  haemorrhage  from  the  deeper  vessels  may,  however, 
be  veiy  diflicult  to  deal  with ;  and  in  such  a  case,  should  the  bleeding  recur  and 
become  dangerous,  notwithstanding  all  our  local  means,  the  question  of  applying  a 
ligature  to  the  external  or  to  the  common  carotid  artery  may  arise. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp,  even  of  the  most  trifling  nature,  are  not  unfrequently 
followed  by  inflammation  of  an  erysipelatous  character,  affecting  sometimes  the  skin 
only,  but  much  more  commonly  the  loose  cellular  tissue  under  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle. 

If  cutaneous  erysipelas  alone  exist,  the  local  treatment  is  to  be  of  the  simplest 
kind.  The  frequent  lancet  puncturings,  so  strongly  advocated  some  few  years  bade, 
are  not  necessary  ;  they  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  they  certainly  do  not  lessen  the 
duration  of  the  disease. 

Diff"use  cellular  inflammation  of  the  scalp  first  shows  itself  by  slight  puffiness, 
without  any  redness  of  the  skin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound ;  and  this  local 
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indication,  if  not  ushered  in,  is  soon  followed  by  general  symptoms — feverishness  and 
rigors.  An  outpouring  of  lymph  subsequently  takes  place  into  the  meshes  of  the 
loose  cellular  tissue,  and  then  more  or  less  induration  and  great  thickening  of  the 
scalp,  which,  when  cut  into,  presents  a  brawn-like  appearance.  Unchecked,  this 
form  of  inflammation  soon  leads  to  extensive  sloughing,  and  large  portions  of  the 
cellular  tissue  are  rapidly  destroyed. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  puffiness  around  a  scalp  wound,  a  free  exit  should  be 
given  to  the  effused  fluid  by  at  once  separating  the  adherent  lips  of  the  wound.  In 
lai'ge  wounds  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  adhesions,  a  free  separation  at 
diflerent  points  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  then  a  warm  poultice  or  fomentations 
should  be  applied.  Should  the  effusion  spread  notwithstanding,  the  system  of  free 
punctuiing  may  be  adopted  with  great  advantage,  and  in  the  more  threatening  cases 
incisions  down  to  the  bone  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  limited  incisions  answer 
every  purpose ;  and  they  lessen  the  danger  of  hsemorrhage,  which,  in  persons  of 
broken-down  constitution,  may  become  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

Such  incisions,  provided  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  be  good,  will,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  prevent  any  very  extensive  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  scalp.  In  some  cases,  however,  extensive  sloughing  does  take  place,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito -frontalis  muscle  and  the  pericranium  may  become  involved  ; 
but  the  scalp  itself  veiy  rarely  perishes  ;  its  arterial  trunks  and  main  branches  all  lie 
immediately  under  the  skin.  Occasionally,  a  large  arterial  trunk  is  laid  open  by 
ulceration,  and  hgemorrhage  ensues,  the  source  of  which,  owing  to  the  blood  accumu- 
lating under  the  detached  scalp,  it  may  at  first  be  difiicult  to  make  out. 

It  is  surprising,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  see  how  well  a  case  of  this  kind  may 
do.  The  sloughs  separate,  and  the  extensively-detached  scalp  soon  re-adapts  itself 
to  the  structures,  and  ultimately  becomes  firmly  adherent  to  them. 

The  general  treatment,  both  in  erysipelas  and  in  diffuse  cellular  inflammation 
of  the  scalp,  must  be  generous.  Tonics  and  diffusible  stimulants  must  be  resorted 
to  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  free  administration  of  such  stimulants  as  the 
jaatient  may  have  been  accustomed  to  may  be  often  necessary. 

A  simple  blow  on  the  head  may  induce  inflammatory  hypertrophy  of  the  bones ; 
this  may  go  on  for  years,  and  the  calvaria  thus  become  enormously  thickened ;  oi'  it 
may  lead  to  caries  or  necrosis.  And  here  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  original 
seat  of  the  injury,  or  it  may  spread  far  and  wide,  affecting  either  one  or  both  tables 
of  the  bones,  and  involve  even  the  whole  vault  of  the  skull.  Specimens  of  extensive 
disease,  limited  to  the  outer  parts  of  the  calvaria,  and  caused  by  a  simple  blow, 
exist  in  the  Museums  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^geons  and  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Dr.  A  bercrombie  ^  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  inner  table  alone  of  the  calvaria 
was  thus  extensively  destroyed.  In  Norris's  case  ^  the  disease  attacked  both  tables 
of  the  whole  of  the  calvaria,  and  extended  even  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum.  The 
skull  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.^  Mr.  Drummond's 
case^  affords  another  example  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  vault  of  the  skull, 
originating  in  a  blow  on  the  head.  But  of  cases  of  this  kind,  Saviard's  ^  is  the  most 
extraordinary.  In  this  case,  two  years  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  whole  skull-cap 
came  bodily  away. 

The  treatment  of  such  cases  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  skull  arising  from  other  causes.  Matter  pent  up  under  the  scalp  must  be  let  out, 
and  the  loose  pieces  of  bone  removed ;  and  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trephine  may  become  necessary. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  mischief  in  the  bone  was  chronic  ;  but  a  blow  on  the  head, 
with  or  without  a  scalp  wound  denuding  the  bone,  may  be  followed  by  inflammation 

^  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  2nd  edit.  p.  189. 
2   Ti-ans.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  1G8. 

^  Pathol.  Cat.,^  1847,  vol.  ii.  p.  115.  It  is  entered  as  a  specimen  of  tuherculated  sypliilitic 
disease  ;  but  this  is  an  error. 

-^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  103.  '^  Rec.  d'Obs.  Chir.,  17G2,  p.  386. 
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of  au  acute  character,  the  starting-point  of  which  is  in  the  diploe,  where  the  blow  is 
followed  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  a  breaking-down  of  the  cancellous  tissue  ; 
the  compact  tables  suffering  but  little  from  the  injury. 

Inflammation  of  the  diploe,  in  connection  with  such  a  contusion,  is  fraught  with 
danger.  The  inflammation  may  at  any  moment  spread  to  the  internal  table  of  the 
bone,  and  from  thence  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain ;  and,  involving  some  of  the 
veins  of  the  diploe,  it  may  lead  to  pyeemia. 

The  patient  having  recovered  from  the  immediate  efiects  of  the  injury,  may  for  a 
time  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health  ;  and  thus  matters  generally  go  on  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  when  a  change,  slight  at  first,  takes  places.  When  there  is  a  wound, 
it  loses  its  healthy  aspect,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  feverishness  and  pain  in  the 
head  ;  then  follows  a  spontaneous  secession  of  the  periosteum  ;  and  the  bone,  if  de- 
nuded, becomes  dry  and  discoloured.  Such  are  the  first  indications  of  mischief; 
and  now,  should  the  inflammation  spread  from  the  internal  table  of  the  bone  to  the 
dura  mater,  this  membrane  secedes  from  the  affected  bone,  and  its  outer  surface  is 
covered  with  lymph  or  pus.  Thus  far  the  mischief  is  circumscribed  ;  but  when  the 
inflammation  reaches  the  parietal  arachnoid,  it  spreads  more  or  less  over  the  fj-ee 
surface  of  this  membrane,  and  soon  involves  the  visceral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  the 
pia  mater,  and  the  corresponding  sm-face  of  the  brain.  Meanwhile  the  symptoms 
become  more  and  more  marked — increased  feverishness,  rejDeated  rigors,  intense  pain 
in  the  head,  sickness,  drowsiness,  occasional  wandering,  coma^  and  sometimes 
paralysis. 

In  all  this,  it  is  held  that  the  affection  of  the  bone  is  the  essential  element ;  and 
such  no  doubt  is  the  rule.  It  was,  however,  taught  by  Pott,^  that  the  affection  of 
the  bone  was  only  secondary  to  that  of  its  membranes. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  inflammation 
likely  to  arise  from  a  contusion  of  the  skull-bone  can  be  prevented.  Free  blood- 
letting at  the  onset  of  the  symptoms  would,  it  was  at  one  time  thought,  prevent 
further  mischief;  and  by  Pott,^  especially,  great  success  was  attributed  to  this  plan 
of  treatment.  But,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  these  successful  cases  were,  I  be- 
lieve, instances  of  inflammation  beginning,  not  in  the  dui'a  mater,  but  in  the  visceral 
layers  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  dependent  upon  what  is  commonly  called 
concussion.  It  is  no  doubt  right,  as  soon  as  inflammatory  symptoms  make  their 
appearance  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlogistic  remedies ; 
but  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be  derived  from  our  treatment  must  depend 
upon  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  In  inflammation  dependent  upon  concussion  of 
the  brain,  antiphlogistic  remedies  will,  in  the  great  majoi-ity  of  cases,  be  of  very 
great  use  :  but  in  inflammation  beginning  in  the  diploe  and  spreading  to  the  dura 
mater,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  we  so  commonly 
find  these  cases  running  their  course,  notwithstanding  blood-letting,  mercury,  &c. 

The  increase  of  the  symptoms  leads  to  the  question  of  trephining  in  such  cases. 

Trephining  for  matter  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  appears,  in  Pott's 
hands,  to  have  been  a  most  successful  operation.  Blow  on  the  head — subsequent 
secession  of  the  pericranium — pain  in  the  head — fever — rigors — application  of  the 
trephine — evacuation  of  matter — cured.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  majority — five 
out  of  eight — of  the  cases  in  which  Pott  applied  the  trephine.^  But  no  such  success 
has  attended  the  practice  of  other  surgeons.  On  the  one  hand,  the  diira  mater  has 
been  found,  over  and  over  again,  perfectly  sound  in  cases  where  the  trephine  has  been 
applied  for  precisely  similar  symptoms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  although  matter 
may  have  been  found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  the  patient  has  never- 
theless died.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  trephine  applied  under  such  circumstances 
and  matter  evacuated,  but  without  any  permanent  benefit.  Indeed  the  successful 
issue  of  a  ease  of  trephining  for  matter  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  is,  I 
believe,  all  but  unknown  to  surgeons  of  our  own  time. 

1  Inj.  of  the  Head,  1768,  p.  39.  ^  m^i  1708,  p.  55.         ^  q^  ^^^^  pp_  63-107. 
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Pott  was  successful  because  the  inflammation  in  the  majority  of  his  cases  happened 
to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  this  Pott  thought 
was  frequently  the  case ;  but  further  experience  has  proved  that  this  strict  limitation 
of  the  inflammation  is  quite  exceptional.  .  In  every  case  of  contused  bone  in  which  I 
have  found  inflammation  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  I  have  also  found 
inflammation  on  the  free  surface  of  the  arachnoid. 

With  this  ail-but  constant  diff"use  suppuration  of  the  arachnoid  which  accompanies 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  in  connection  with  contused  bone,  there  is,  then,  but 
very  little  hope  of  doing  any  good  by  trephining ;  but  as  the  operation  is  the  only 
chance  left,  we  must  not  lay  the  trephine  aside  altogether,  as  some  surgeons  have 
done  in  these  cases. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  avoid  the  risk  of  applying  the  trephine  in  cases 
where  the  dura  mater  is  healthy,  we  must  be  especially  cai'eful  to  operate  in  those 
cases  only  where,  in  addition  to  fever  and  rigors,  and  to  the  local  signs  about  the 
bone,  there  are  also  well-marked  brain-symptoms — coma,  and,  better  stilJ,  hemiplegia 
or  hemispasm.  With  such  a  train  of  symptoms,  lymph  or  pus  has  invariably  been 
found  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  in  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  the 
skull  perforated. 

Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  the  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  instead 
of  being  diffused,  is  limited  by  lymph  glueing  together  the  two  layers  of  the  serous 
membrane  ;  and  thus  is  formed  a  perfectly  circumscribed  abscess.  In  such  cases, 
after  the  skull  has  been  perforated,  the  dura  mater  bulges  into  the  trephine-hole ; 
and  it  is  tense,  and  without  any  pulsation.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  dui-a  mater  must  be  cut  into,  in  order  that  the  matter  be  evacuated. 
It  was  by  thus  incising  the  dura  mater  that  Guthrie  '  saved  the  life  of  one  of  his 
patients.  In  Roux's  ca«e,^  after  the  removal  of  the  bone  by  the  trephine,  a  large 
hole  was  found  in  the  dura  mater ;  this  gave  free  vent  to  a  collection  of  matter 
circumscribed  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  patient  got  well.  And 
Mr.  DumAulle's  recent  case  affords  another  striking  instance  of  circumscribed  suppu- 
ration within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  similar  in  some  points  to  M.  Roux's. 
The  girl,  Mary  Driskell,  was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  for  a 
scalp  wound  and  denudation  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  symptoms  first  made  their 
appearance  three  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  led  to  the  supposition  that  matter 
had  formed  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.  The  trephine  was  applied  :  no 
matter  was  found  on  the  dura  mater,  which,  however,  was  whiter  and  thicker  than 
usual,  except  at  one  point  of  the  margin  of  the  trephine-hole,  whei'e  there  was  a  red 
spot ;  this  proved  to  be  a  small  hole  in  the  dura  mater,  into  which  the  flat  end  of  a 
probe  was  passed,  whereupon  a  quantity  of  most  offensive  matter  spirted  out.  The 
symptoms  were  relieved,  and  the  patient  ultimately  got  well.^ 

But  of  all  the  complications  incident  to  the  slighter  forms  of  injury  of  the  head, 
none  is  so  fatal  as  purulent  infection,  which  may  arise  out  of  a  simple  wound  of  the 
scalp,  or,  as  is  much  more  frequently  the  case,  be  connected  with  contusion  of  the 
skull,  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  diploe,  in  which  some  of  the 
large  and  numerous  A^enous  canals  of  the  bone  have  become  implicated. 

In  purulent  infection  arising  out  of  either  of  these  causes,  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  may  remain  perfectly  healthy.  With  contusion  of  bone,  however,  it 
much  more  commonly  happens  that  purulent  infection  is  associated  with  intra-cranial 
suppuration. 

The  frequent  association  of  purulent  infection  with  slight  injuries  of  the  head 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  view  ;  for  its  symptoms  Sometimes  resemble  very  closely 
those  of  intra-cranial  suppuration  ;  so  much  so  that,  unless  on  our  guard,  we  may 
be  misled,  and  especially  in  the  early  stages,  when  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  mis- 
chief in  other  parts  of  the  body.     And  the  diagnosis  will  be  still  more  difficult,  if  not 

1  liy.  of  the  Head,  p.  127.  ^  ^,.^;,_  ^^g'„g';._  f^g  ^^;^_  igSO,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  268. 

3  ^,.^-j5_  ]^^p^  Journ.  1858,  vol.  ii.  p.  743, 
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altogether  impossible,  in  those  cases  where  there  is  matter  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  mater,  as  well  as  purulent  infection. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  venous  system  of  the  head  shows,  in  some  cases,  the 
veins  of  the  scalp  filled  with  pus  :  in  other  cases,  pus  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
the  veins  of  the  diploe  ;  so  much  so  that,  in  trephining  for  matter  between  the  bone 
and  the  dura  mater,  I  have  several  times  seen  pus  streaming  out  of  the  large  venous 
canals  of  the  diploe  ;  and  within  the  skull,  the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
are  sometimes  loaded  with  pus,  and  so  too,  and  much  more  commonly,  is  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus. 

In  purulent  infection,  surgery  can  do  nothing  unless  the  pus  happens  to  be  alto- 
gether effused  into  parts  which  are  accessible,  such  as  the  joints,  or  the  cellular 
tissue. 

And  medically,  our  only  hope  is  in  keeping  up  the  general  strength  by  all  possible 
means,  bearing  in  mind  that  cases  do  now  and  then  occur  in  which  recovery  takes 
place,  notwithstanding  clearly-marked  symptoms  of  purulent  infection. 

In  dealing  with  purulent  infection — in  dealing,  too,  with  erysipelatous  and  diffuse 
cellular  inflammation  of  the  scalp — we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  disease  of  the 
kidneys  may  postiibly  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.  In  such  cases,  too,  one  or  more 
of  the  serous  membi-anes  may  also  be  filled  with  sero-purulent  fluid. 


Extravasations  of  Blood. 

Blood  may  be  extravasated  in  the  soft  parts  external  to  the  bone  ;  in  the  bone 
itself ;  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater ;  within  the  arachnoid  ;  in  the  pia 
mater  ;  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  ventricles. 

In  the  parts  external  to  the  hones. — The  extravasation  may  take  place  between 
the  skin  and  the  occipito- frontal  is  muscle,  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  under  this 
muscle,  or  beneath  the  periosteum.  In  either  of  these  situations  the  extravasation 
may  be  infiltrated  into  the  tissues,  or  enclosed  in  a  cavity  more  or  less  well  circum- 
scribed. 

Infiltrated. — In  the  very  dense  cellular  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle,  the  blood  presents  itself  as  a  hard  unyielding  lump  ;  but  beneath 
the  muscle  it  spreads  through  the  meshes  of  the  loose  cellular  tissue,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  crackling  sensation. 

Enclosed  in  a  cavity. — The  extravasation  may  form  either  a  prominent  tu.mour, 
with  a  soft  centre  and  a  hard  base,  or  a  diffused  swelling  with  boundaries  gradually 
lost  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  Diffused  swellings  of  this  kind  occur  as  well  under 
the  pericranium  as  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  above  this  membrane ;  and  in  either 
case  the  collection  of  blood  may  be  such  as  to  cover  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
calvaria. 

The  fluid  in  these  collections  varies  very  much  at  different  periods  :  it  may  be 
blood,  arterial  or  venous,  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  state  ;  or  a  thick  viscid  fluid  of  a 
dark,  bistre  colour  ;  or  bloody  serum  with  clots,  or  serum  alone.  And  the  cavity 
containing  the  fluid,  formed  at  first  by  the  surrounding  tissues  only,  is  subsequently 
lined  by  a  perfectly-formed  membi-ane  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  an  original 
serous  tissue,  and  to  this  is  sometimes  added  a  thick  deposit  of  fibrine  disposed  in 
layers  such  as  are  found  in  an  aneurism. 

The  diagnosis  of  extraA^asations  of  blood  external  to  the  bone  is,  for  the  most  pai-t, 
easy  ;  but  the  extravasation  with  a  hard  ridge  round  its  base  and  a  soft  centre  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  with  depression,  and  all  the  more  readily  may  such  an 
error  occur  when  the  swelling,  in  connection  with  a  lacerated  artery,  pulsates. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  external  extravasations  of  blood  there  is  generally  but 
little  to  be  done ;  in  due  course  of  time  the  blood  is  absorbed.  But  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  collection  persists,  and  even  increases  in  size,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  may  be  necessary  to  evacuate  the  fluid.  This  must  be  done  by  a  small 
puncture,  after  which  compression  is  to  be  made  over  the   whole  surface  of  the 
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swelling.  In  large  collections,  such  puncturings  may  have  to  be  repeated  several 
times ;  and  in  an  encysted  collection  of  large  size,  should  the  fluid  be  of  a  serous 
character,  and  recur  again  and  again,  an  iodine -injection  might  be  th)'own  into  the 
pouch.  And  when  suppuration  occurs,  the  povich  must  here,  as  everywhere  else,  be 
at  once  freely  laid  open. 

Extravasations  of  blood  in  the  diploe,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  may 
give  rise,  have  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  previous  section. 

Extravasations  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  may  pi^oeeed  from 
the  small  vessels  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  from  some  of  the  large  vessels 
lodged  in  the  grooves  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  The  former  extravasations, 
generally  speaking,  are  of  small  size  ;  but  the  latter  may  be  very  extensive,  widely 
separating  the  membrane  from  the  bone  over  the  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the  skull. 
Of  the  large  extravasations,  the  most  frequent  by  far  is  that  fi'om  the  middle  men- 
ingeal ai'tery.  Out  of  thirty-one  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skull,  accompanied  by 
extensive  extravasation,  the  blood  had  proceeded  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
or  its  branches  in  twenty-seven  cases.  Occasionally  the  extravasation  proceeds 
from  one  of  the  large  venous  sinuses,  and  of  these  the  lateral  is  more  commonly 
lacerated  than  any  other  sinus.  One  of  the  most  extensive  extravasations  of 
blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  which  I  have  seen,  proceeded  from 
a  rupture  of  the  lateral  sinus,  just  as  it  turns  under  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

The  spot  usually  i-eferred  to  in  extravasation  of  blood  from  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  is  the  anterior-iufeiior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  but  extensive  extravasa- 
tions may  occur  from  this  vessel  or  some  of  its  branches  over  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  skull.  In  fractures  involving  the  middle  fossa,  the  most 
common  of  all  the  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  this  vessel  may  be  torn  across 
in  any  part  of  its  course  between  the  foramen  spinosum  and  the  anterior-inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal.  And  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  middle  meningeal  artery  divides  itself  into  two  large  branches  of  equal  size, 
one  proceeding  to  the  antei-ior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  the  other  passing 
much  more  posteriorly,  which  send  large  ramifications  over  the  whole  of  the  parietal 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  frontal  and  occipital.  A  fracture  running 
across  any  of  these  lai-ge  branches  may  give  rise  to  an  extensive  exti-avasation  of 
blood. 

A  collection  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  diflfers  widely  from 
extravasations  of  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  cranial  I'egion.  It  always  presents  itself 
in  the  shape  of  a  hard  granular  mass,  breaking  down  with  great  difficulty,  even 
under  heavy  pressure,  and  adhering  most  firmly  to  the  parts  between  which  it  is 
lying  ;  separating,  more  or  less  widely,  the  dura  mater  from  the  bone  ;  and  pressing 
upon  the  brain  itself,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  large  cup-like 
cavity  on  its  surface. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  could 
be  absorbed  ;  but  in  one  instance,  where  the  patient  lived  for  a  few  weeks  after  the 
accident,  I  found  thus  situated  a  small  hard  clot,  which  had  already  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  colouring  matter,  and  was  undergoing  the  process  of  absorption. 

The  symptoms  dependent  upon  an  extravasation  of  blood  between  the  bone  and 
the  dura  mater  vary  very  much.  In  small  extravasations  the  symptoms  may  be  but 
slightly  marked  ;  and  in  a  slow  outpouring  of  blood,  the  brain  may  have  time  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  pressure.  In  well-marked  compression,  however,  the 
patient  is  generally  perfectly  insensible  :  the  breathing  is  slow  and  laboured,  often- 
times stertorous,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  whiff  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth ;  the  pulse,  too,  is  slow  and  laboured  ;  the  pupils  may  be  either  contracted  or 
dilated,  and  the  eye  fixed  and  insensible  to  light ;  there  is  paralysis,  more  or  less 
complete,  of  one  side,  with  retention  of  urine  and  involuntary  discharge  of  fseces. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  bear  at  times  a  veiy  close  resemblance  to  the 
symptoms  of  concussion  and  of  contusion  of  tie  brain,  so  much  so  in  some  cases  that 
it  may  become  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury.     But, 
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however  alike  the  symptoms  of  compression  and  of  concussion  may  at  times  be, 
there  is  this  marked  difference  between  the  two  states — in  concussion,  the  effects  are 
instantaneous  ;  and  in  compression  from  extravasated  blood  some  little,  it  may  be  a 
very  short,  time  elapses  before  the  symptoms  manifest  themselves ;  in  the  former, 
also,  the  symptoms  gradually  pass  off,  but  in  the  latter  they  become  more  and  more 
marked. 

In  the  year  1839,  a  man  was  struck  with  a  spade  just  over  the  anterior- inferior 
angle  of  the  right  parietal ;  and  when  he  came  to  St.  George's  Hospital  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  a  compound  fracture,  with  depression  of  a  small  piece  of  the 
ski;ll,  was  detected,  but  there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms  whatsoever.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  the  patient  became  heavy  and  stupid  ;  and  coma  was  gradually 
supervening,  when  Mr.  Keate  arrived,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  remove  the  depressed 
bone,  whereupon  a  jet  of  blood  spirted  out  from  a  large  branch  of  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  all  the  symptoms  of  compression  were  immediately  relieved,  and  the 
patient  recovered. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  symptoms  being  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  extravasation  of  blood  which  was  going  on  under  the  bone  ;  there  was  no  injury  of 
the  brain  itself,  and  the  interval  between  the  blow  and  the  symptoms  was  clearly 
marked.  But  had  concussion  of  the  brain  existed,  the  outpouring  of  blood  might 
have  taken  place  when  the  patient  was  insensible,  and  then  we  should  have  lost  our 
most  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  the  '  interval  of  time.'  Again,  in  civil  hospitals, 
nearly  all  large  exti'n,vasations  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  coexist 
with  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  bi-ain-substance.  The  post-mortem  records  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  show  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  twenty- 
five  cases  of  large  extra A'^asations  of  blood  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  in 
all  of  which  the  brain  was  more  or  less  extensively  lacerated. 

Injuries  of  sach  a  compound  nature  easily  explain  the  difficulties  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis, and  the  reason  why  the  trephine  is  so  seldom  applied  nowadays  for  extravasated 
blood ;  and  why  also,  when  resorted  to,  the  operation  so  seldom  succeeds. 

But  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  which  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
applying  the  trephine,  and  in  which  its  application  is  followed  by  the  most  signal 
success.  Of  this  Mr.  Keate's  case  above  mentioned  affords  a  striking  illustration  : 
and  in  the  year  1842  theie  was  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Tatum,  and  in  which  the  operation  was  equally  success- 
ful, the  patient  recovering. 

In  other  cases,  the  history  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  may  be  perfectly  clear, 
but  there  may  be  no  local  sign  as  bo  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  perhaps  even  nothing 
to  guide  us  as  to  which  part  of  the  head  was  struck.  Under  such  circumstances, 
operative  interference  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  pai-alysis  be  present. 

But  should  paralysis  exist  on  one  side,  we  may  infer  that  the  exti'avasation  of 
blood  is,  at  any  rate,  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  then  an  incision  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  corresponding  parietal  is  warranted ;  for  a  fissure  of  the  skull  may  thus  be  laid 
bai-e,  the  trephine  applied,  and  the  patient  saved. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  traumatic  extravasations  of  blood  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  part  within  the  skull.  Such  extravasations  are,  indeed, 
very  common,  and  much  more  so  than  is  usually  supposed.  Blood  is  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  in  the  great  majority  of  severe  injuries  of  the  head  ;  and  I 
have  frequently  found  it  also  in  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  a  trifling  one, 
and  that  without  any  apparent  lesion  either  about  the  brain  or  its  membi'anes. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  the  blood  corresponds  to  the  cerebrum,  rarely  to  the 
cerebellum,  and  still  more  rarely  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Blood  extravasated  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  undergoes,  in  the  course 
of  time,  various  changes,  which  it  is  important  to  notice, 

In  the  earlier  stages,  the  blood,  when  coagulated,  is  flattened  and  moulded,  mem- 
brane-like, upon  the  parts  between  which  it  lies.  In  this  shape  I  have  frequently 
found  large  quantities  of  blood  spread  over  and  capping  both  hemispheres  of  the 
brain.     After  a  time  the  colouring-matter   of  blood  disappears,  more  or  less ;  and 
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thus  are  formed  the  membranes,  of  different  hues,  which  are  found  within  the 
arachnoid  after  an  injury  of  the  head.  In  slight  extravasations,  all  that  may  be 
found  after  a  few  days  is  a  mere  film,  so  delicate  and  so  slightly  tinged  as  easily  to 
escape  notice. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  false  membrane  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
parietal  arachnoid  (fig.  73) ;  its  free  surface,  perfectly  smooth  and  polished,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  serous  tissue;  and  its  structure  is  throughout  plentifully 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  which  may  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  I 
have  met  with  all  these  characters,  well  marked,  tbree-and-twenty  days  after  an 
injury. 

These  blood-membranes,  at  first  soft  and  pnlpy,  may  subsequently  become 
leathery,  fibrous,  or  even  cartilaginous ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  they  have 
been  referred  to  and  described  as  diseases  of  a  veiy  difierent  chai'acter,  and  especially 


Fig.  73. — Layer  of  coagulated  Blood  attached  to  the  Parietal  Arachnoid,  from  which 
it  has  been  separated  at  the  upper  part. 
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chronic  inflammation.  Virchow  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  blood-cysts  pro- 
bably oi'iginate  in  haemorrhages  from  ruptui'e  of  newly-formed  vessels  in  adventi- 
tious membranes  organised  from  inflammatory  exudation.' 

Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  not  unfrequently  give 
rise  to  appearances  of  a  most  deceptive  character.  The  blood,  glued  to  the  parietal 
arachnoid,  and  covered  over  by  a  thin,  polished,  serous-like  membrane,  looks  exactly 
as  if  the  extravasation  had  taken  place  between  the  dura  mater  and  its  arachnoid 
and  widely  separated  these  membranes  from  each  other.  But  the  true  nature  of 
these  cases  has  of  late  years,  and  especially  by  the  French  pathologists,  been  clearly 
made  out.^ 

Instead  of  forming  simple  layers  of  membrane,  the  blood,  if  the  extravasation  is 
a  large  one,  may  in  the  course  of  time  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  large  perfectly- 
closed  bag,  in  which  are  contained  the  more  fluid  parts  (tigs.  74,  75).  Such  blood- 
cysts  may  contract  more  or  less  extensive  adhesions  with  both  layers  of  the  arachnoid  ; 
but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  glued  to  the  parietal  arachnoid  only  ;  and  in  some 
rare  cases,  they  have  been  found  lying  perfectly  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 
In  M.  Leriche's  case,^  the  blood-cyst  lying  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  was 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  width  ;  and  it  covered  over  the  greater  })art  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  left  hemisphere,  where  it  had  imbedded  itself.  In  Dr.  Quain's  case,"* 
the  cyst  fell  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  when  the  dura  mater  was  incised ;  and 
measuring  in  length  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  width  one  inch  and  a  half  at  its 

^  Vircliow,  Krank.  Gesch.  Bd.  i.  s,  140. 

^  Prescott  Hewett,  'On  the  Ext.  of  Blood  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Arach,/ 3fe(?,-C/jM-. 
Travs.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  45. 

^  Bull,  de  la  Sue.  Anat.  cle  Paris,  t.  x.  p.  55. 
*  Trans.  Tath.  Soc.  Lund.  vol.  vi.  p.  8. 
Vol.  I.  p  p 
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broadest  part,  this  cyst  had  formed  a  corresponding  depression  on  the  upper  stirface 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  preparation  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital. 

When  glued,  as  they  commonly  are,  to  the  parietal  arachnoid,  these  blood-cysts 
ai'e  thoroughly  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  and  thus  organised,  these  cysts  possess 
all  the  physiological  characters  of  an  original  serous  membrane.  They  seci-ete  ;  they 
absorb  ;  they  have  been  found  filled  with  clots  of  fibrine  and  blood-tinged  serum ; 


FiG.  74. — Large  Blood-cyst,  attached  to 
the  Parietal  Arachnoid  ;  the  cyst  laid 
opeu  to  show  its  cavity. 


Fig.  75. — Another  large  open  Blood- 
cyst,  also  laid  open,  and  dissected  oft" 
fi-om  the  Parietal  Arachnoid  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent. 


sometimes  they  contain  serum  alone,  of  vai-ious  colours ;  and  oftentimes  in  the 
cavity  of  the  same  cyst  are  found  clots  of  blood  of  various  colours,  some  recently 
effused,  and  others  of  long  standing. 

When  the  cyst  is  a  large  one,  it  presses  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the  brain, 
the  convolutions  of  which  become  flattened  or  slightly  depressed,  presenting  a  cup-like 
surface,  and  the  corresponding  ventricle  is  contracted.  The  pressure  of  the  cyst,  in 
long-standing  cases,  diminishes  the  thickness  of  the  bones  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  when 
formed  in  early  childhood,  such  cysts  have  been  known  to  lead  to  bulging  of  the  bones 
outwards.  ^ 

Thei'e  are  no  symptoms  which  will  enable  us  clearly  to  diagnose  an  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

If  slight,  such  an  extravasation  may  be  followed  by  no  symptom  whatsoever  ; 
and,  even  iu  larger  quantities,  when  spread  out  in  membranous  layers,  the  blood  may 
produce  no  very  decided  symptoms  of  compression ;  and  most  frequently,  connected 
as  these  extravasations  are,  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  cases,  with  some  severe  injuiy  of 


^  Lancet,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  41G. 
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the  cerebral  substance  itself,  the  symptoms  of  one  lesion  are  mixed  up  with,  or  totally 
masked  by,  those  of  a  very  different  nature. 

But  should  symptoms  of  compression  follow  a  traumatic  extravasation  of  blood  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  they  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  collection  of  blood 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  a  surgeon  may  thus  be  led  to  apply 
the  trephine  under  the  supposition  that  the  blood  is  in  this  situation. 

And  now,  supposing  the  trephine  to  have  been  thus  applied,  and  no  blood  found 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  matei-,  still  the  blood  in  the  arachnoid  may  chance 
to  lie  immediately  under  the  spot,  and  the  dura  mater,  of  a  blue  colour,  may  bulge 
into  the  trephine-hole.  Under  such  circumstances,  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  has  several  times  been  let  out,  and  the  patient  saved.  When,  however, 
there  are  no  indications  of  the  blood  in  the  arachnoid  being  under  the  trephine-hole, 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  proceeding  further. 

Traumatic  extrava.sations  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  sometimes  give 
rise  to  a  permanent  affection  of  the  brain. 

In  Dr.  Quain's  case  above  cited,  in  which  a  large  blood-cyst  was  found  loose  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  injury  was  followed  by  constant  pain  in  the 
head,  great  irritability  of  temper,  despondency,  and  subsequently  by  fits,  which 
recurred  from  time  to  time.  In  Mr.  Fisher's  case,  published  by  Mr.  Hancock,'  the 
patient,  a  young  gentleman,  became  insane  after  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
cricket  bat  or  ball,  and  in  this  state  he  remained,  with  occasional  lucid  intervals,  for 
fifteen  years,  and  all  that  was  found  after  death  was  an  enormous  encysted  collection 
of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  And  in  Foville's  ^  and  Blandin's^  cases, 
both  of  old  soldiers  in  whom  severe  injuries  of  the  head  were  followed  by  insanity, 
large  collections  of  blood  were  afterwards  found  encysted  in  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid. 

Traumatic  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  pia  'matei-  differ  in  many  respects  from 
those  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  They  cei'tainly  occur  less  frequently,  and  they 
very  rarely  exist  without  some  laceration  of  the  brain-substance.  Beneath  the 
arachnoid,  an  exti-avasation  of  blood  spreads  into  jiarts  far  away  from  the  original 
seat  of  the  injury,  and  the  whole  cerebellum  and  spinal  marrow  may  thus  be  covered 
with  blood  proceeding  from  a  laceration  of  the  cerebrum  only.  In  the  pia  mater, 
too,  an  extravasation  of  blood  never,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  gives  rise  to  encysted 
collections  such  as  those  v/hich  have  been  described  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  these  widespi'ead  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
pia  mater  were  apt  to  produce  more  urgent  symptoms  than  those  collections  of  blood 
in  one  mass  which  give  rise  to  a  less  general  pressure ;  but  further  experience  has 
not  confirmed  this  opinion,  and  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  are  no  symptoms  by 
which  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  pia  mater  can  be  recognised.  Neither  is 
there  any  possibility  of  these  extravasations  being  let  out,  even  supposing  the  dura 
mater  to  have  been  laid  open.  The  constant  infiltration  of  the  blood  in  the  pia 
mater  precludes  any  such  fortunate  result. 

Injuries  of  the  head  sometimes  give  rise  to  large  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain,  and  occasionally,  too,  the  ventricles  are  found  filled  with  blood 
after  injuries  of  this  kind.  But  in  dealing  with  such  cases  great  cavitiori  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid,  if  possible,  mixing  up  cases  of  apoplexy  with  those  of  traumatic 
effusions.  An  accident  coexisting  with  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cerebral 
substance  does  not  necessarily  imjily  cause  and  effect ;  the  previous  condition  of  the 
brain  or  the  outpouring  of  blood  from  diseased  vessels,  may,  in  fact,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  case  reported  as  one  of  ti-au- 
matic  effusion  of  blood  in  the  brain  was  simply  a  case  of  apoplexy. 

Minute  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  brain  will  find  their  appropriate  place  in 
the  subject  of  '  Contusion  of  the  Brain.' 

Collections  of  blood  in  the  brain,  or  in  its  ventricles,  the  result  of  an  accident, 

1  Lancet,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  416.  ^  j),-^^  ^^  j]^e'^_  g^  jg  C/^j,.,  p^-^t,  t.  xi.  p.  407. 

^  Anat.  des  Reyions,  2™"  ed.  1834,  p.  36. 
p  p  2 
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mar  run  through  the  numerous  and  Avell-known  changes  of  a  simple  apoplectic 
effusion.  Such  changes  seldom,  however,  take  place  in  traumatic  extravasations, 
which  are  generally  rapidly  fata],  being,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part,  associated 
with  other  severe  lesions  of  the  cranial  contents. 

The  symptoms  of  a  traitmatic  extra, vasation  of  blood  into  the  brain  are  the  same 
as  those  of  an  apoplectic  effusion.  And  the  treatment,  too,  must  be  precisely  similar. 
It,  as  well  as  all  other  treatment  of  intra-cranial  extravasations,  not  admitting  of 
operative  influence,  must  be  purely  medical. 


Fig.  76.— Fracture 
ment  outwards. 
Museum.) 


of    the    Skull,    with 
(From    St.    George's 


displace- 
Hospital 


Fractures  op  the  Skull, 

These  fractures  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  conveniently  divided  into  fractures 
of  the  vault,  and  fractures  of  the  base,  of  the  skull. 

Fractm-es  of  the  vaidt. — In  the  vault,  most  of  the  fractures  are  direct ;  the  bone 
gives  way  at  the  spot  which  was  struck,  and  the  i-esult  may  be  simply  a  fissure,  or 
the  bone  may  be  broken  into  fragments. 

The  fissure  is  most  frecpiently  not  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  injury;  sometimes 
it  spreads  through  various  bones,  and  oftentimes  reaches  from  the  vault  into  the 
base. 

The  comminuted  fracture  is  much  less  apt  to  spread ;  produced  by  a  more  or 
less  concentrated  blow,  such  a  fracture  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  seat  of  the 
injury. 

The  comminuted  fracture  and  the  fissure  may  coexist,  and  this  especially  in  cases 
of  a  heavy  blow  acting  on  a  large  surface. 

Fractures  of  the  vault  may  be  limited  to  the  outer  or  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull ;  but  such  fractures  by  far  most  commonly  extend  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bone.  The  broken  bone  may  either  retain  its  proper  level,  or  be  driven  out- 
wards or  inwards.  The  displacement  outwards  very  rarely  happens;  there  are, 
however,  two  specimens  of  it  in  the  Museum   of  St.  George's  Hospital.     In  both 

specimens,  a  piece  involving  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone, 
having  been  detached  on  thi-ee 
sides,  is  bent  outwards,  and  thus 
raised  two  or  three  lines  above 
the  level  of  the  skull ;  the  frag- 
ment is,  however,  immovable,  as 
it  is  still  connected  at  one  side  to 
the  surrounding  bone,  the  ex- 
ternal table  of  which  is,  at  this 
part,  only  partially  fractured  ; 
the  appearances  may,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  resemble  the  lid  of  a  box 
partially  open.  In  one  instance 
the  injury  was  produced  by  a 
chisel  falling  from  a  great  height 
"^^m^^  on  to  the  head ;  and  in  the  other, 

the  patient,  in  a  fall  from  a  great 
height,  struck  his  head  upon  some  iron  railings,  one  of  which  penetrated  the 
skulL 

The  displacement  inwards  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  external  table 
alone  may  be  driven  down  ;  and  this  may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  vault,  but 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  where  the  depression  may  be  very 
extensive,  without  any  injury  of  the  inner  table.  The  inner  table  alone  may  be 
broken  and  depressed,  without  any  trace  of  injury  about  the  outer  parts  of  the  bone. 
Cases  such  as  these  are,  it  is  true,  very  rarely  met  with  ;  but  extensive  splintering 
and  depression  of  the  inner  table  not  unfrequently  exist,  with  some  slight  injury  of 
the  outer  table.     In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  there  is  a  skull-cap  (figs. 
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77,  78)  with  a  coiiaminuted  fracture  of  the  innei'  table  with  extensive  depression,  and 
in  the  outer  table  corresponding  to  this  there  are  merely  some  slight  cracks.  And 
in  another  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  with  splintering  and 
depression  of  the  inner  plate  alone,  there  is  a  simple  clean  cut,  of  half  an  inch  long, 
through  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone  :  the  boy  had  fallen  out  of  a  cart,  and  no  doubt 
the  bone  was  cut  by  some  sharp  piece  of  stone  lying  on  the  road.  In  his  remarks 
upon  this  important  subject,  it  was  to  sabre-cuts  that  Mr.  Guthrie  ^  referred  espe- 
cially; but  such  appearances  about  fractures  of  the  skull  are  by  no  means  un- 
common in  civil   hospitals.     A  smart  blow  inflicted  on  the  skull   by  a  more  or  less 


Fig.  77.— Fracture  of  Skull,  Avith  depres- 
sion of  inner  table.     Outer  surface. 


Fig.  78. — Fracture  of  Skull,  with  depres- 
.siou  of  iuuer  table.     Inner  surface. 


Fig.  79. — Depressed  Fracture  of  Skull,  in  an 
oval-shaped  piece,  driven  doAvn  and  split. 


pointed  instrument — a  nail,  the  corner  of  a  brick,  a  piece  of  flint,  the  angle  of  a  slate 
— may  produce  such  a  fracture. 

Fractures  with  depression  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  bone  present  some 
varieties  deserving  of  notice.  There  may  be,  as  in  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St, 
George's  Hospital,  a  single  line  of  fracture 
extending  some  distance,  with  an  exten- 
sive over-riding  of  one  side  of  the  fracture. 
A  very  common  form  of  fracture  with 
depression  is  that  in  which  an  oval  piece 
of  bone  is  not  only  driven  down,  but  split 
longitudinally  into  two  fragments  which 
slant  towards  each  other,  the  depression 
being  much  greater  at  the  centre  than 
at  the  circumference.  With  such  appear- 
ances on  the  outer  surface,  the  fracture 
of  the  inner  plate  is  much  more  extensive 
and  much  more  irregular.  A  specimen  in 
the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  (fig. 
79)  affords  a  strongly-marked  instance  of 
this  form  of  fracture,  of  which  I  have  seen 
several  cases.  Such  a  fracture  is  com- 
monly produced  by  some  heavy  body  with  a  sharp  margin  applied  with  great  force — 
a  quoit  or  a  horse-shoe.  But  perhaps  the  most  ordinary  form  of  fi-acture  with 
depression  is  that  in  which  several  fragments,  more  or  less  of  a  triangular  shape, 
had  their  points  extensively  driven  down  and  firmlj'  wedged  into  each  other,  whilst 
their  bases  still  remained  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  bone.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  broken  portion  is  here,  too,  almost  always  of  an  oval  shape,  and  cracks  and  fis- 
sures involving  only  the  outer  table  are  frequently  found  disposed  around  the  depressed 
piece.     And  here  too,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  injury  in  the  outer  pait,  that  on 
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the  inner  side  is  much  more  extensive  still.  And  so  it  is  in  all  ordinary  cases  of 
fracture  with  depression. 

The  more  extensive  splintering  and  depression  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  is 
usually  attributed  to  its  greater  density  and  consequent  brittleness ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts  tends  in  some  measure  to  produce 
these  effects.  Of  this  Mr.  EricJisen  '  mentions  a  well-marked  example.  A  man 
fired  a  pistol  into  his  mouth,  and  the  ball  in  passing  out  of  the  skull  first  struck  the 
inner  and  then  the  outer  plate  of  the  vault.  The  result  was,  that  the  outer  plate 
was  much  more  extensively  splintered  than  the  inner  one. 

As  to  traumatic  depression  of  the  skull  without  a  fracture,  of  this  we  have  no 
well-authenticated  specimen  in  the  adult.  And  until  such  a  preparation  be  brought 
forward,  the  existence  of  this  form  of  injury  in  the  adult  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 
In  young  children  with  very  pliant  bones,  it  is  just  possible  that  such  an  accident 
might  occur ;  but  even  here,  in  a  well-marked  depression,  some  of  the  bony  fibres 
must  have  given  way, 

A  wound  of  the  integument  leading  down  to  the  bone  may  accompany  every 
variety  of  fracture  of  the  vault.  And  in  these  compound  fractures,  the  injury  of  the 
bone  is  very  much  more  fi-equently  strictly  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  blow  than  it  is 
in  cases  of  simple  fracture.  Out  of  20  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  vault, 
the  injury  of  the  bones  was  thus  strictly  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  blow  in  8  cases, 
in  6  of  which  the  injury  was  produced  by  heavy  blows,  falls,  or  blunt  instruments, 
and  in  2  by  sharp  instruments.  But  out  of  56  cases  of  simple  fracture  this  strict 
limitation  existed  only  in  one  single  instance,  and  in  this  case  the  patient,  having 
fallen  off  his  coach-box,  had  struck  his  head  against  the  ground. 

Are  there  any  signs  by  which  we  can  in  all  cases  recognise  the  existence  of  a 
fracture  of  the  vault "?  No.  Fissures  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  vault  of 
the  skull  constantly  exist  without  ever  having  been  suspected  during  life ;  and  even 
an  extensive  and  a  comminuted  fracture  with  great  depression  of  the  fragments  may, 
and  often  does,  escape  notice,  when  the  broken  bone  lies  hidden  under  the  temporal 
muscle  or  under  a  large  extravasation  of  blood.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extra- 
vasation of  blood  may  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture  with  depression,  and  so  too  may  an 
abnormal  depression  of  the  skull.  Such  a  deprassion  may  depend  upon  a  congenital 
malformation,  or  be  produced  by  absorption  of  the  diploe  and  thinning  of  the  tables, 
as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  skull,  especially  in  elderly  persons. 

Accompanied,  however,  by  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone,  fractures  of  the 
vault  are,  in  general,  easily  detected ;  but  even  here  appearances  are  sometimes 
deceptive,  and  sutures  and  vascular  grooves  have  been  mistaken  for  fissures.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  error,  no  doubt,  arose  from  carelessness ;  but  an  abnormal 
disjoosition  of  a  suture  may  mislead  the  most  attentive.  And  unless  careful,  even  in 
compound  fractures  with  depression,  we  may  be  led  into  error  as  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  the  inner  plate  of  the  bone. 

There  is  also  on  record  ^  a  singular  instance  of  the  appearances  which  may  lead 
to  an  error  in  diagnosis  as  to  a  compound  fractui-e  of  the  skull.  A  woman  was 
admitted  into  the  Hotel-Dieu  with  a  wound  in  the  temporal  region,  accompanied  by 
profuse  bleeding.  A  fragment  of  bone,  several  lines  in  length,  was  found  deep  in 
the  wound  and  quite  loose  ;  this  was  removed,  and  the  finger  then  passed  through 
an  opening,  the  circumference  of  which  was  unyielding.  The  case  was  at  once 
thought  to  be  one  of  compound  fracture,  with  separation  of  some  fragments.  But  it 
was  soon  remarked  by  a  by(>tander,  that  the  fragment  of  bone  which  had  been 
removed  was  dry,  and  quite  white,  as  if  it  had  been  macerated.  This  led  to  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  wound,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  supposed  hole  in 
the  skull  was  nothing  but  a  laceration  of  the  temporal  fascia,  and  tlie  fragment,  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  error,  turned  out  to  be  simply  a  piece  of  bone  which,  lying  on 
the  ground,  had  been  driven  into  the  temple  when  the  patient  fell. 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  278.  ^  Denonvilliers,  TJi^se  de  VApp.  du  Trepan,  p.  16. 
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In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  skitll  are  involved  some  of  the 
nicest  and  most  litigated  points  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

And  first,  as  to  lineary  fracture  or  fissure.  Unaccompanied  by  brain-symptoms, 
such  fractures,  even  when  compound,  are  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  the  wound 
must  be  treated  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  case  carefully  watched  for  some 
time.  Now  and  then  a  fissure  of  the  skull,  simple  or  compound,  is  followed  by  sup- 
puration bet  ,veen  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed  in  the  subject  of  '  Contusion  of  Bone.' 

A  few  years  back,  it  was  held  that  intra-cranial  inflammation  would,  in  all 
pi-obability,  follow  a  fissure  of  the  skull ;  and  hence  the  precept  of  Pott,'  '  that  per- 
foration is  absolutely  necessary  in  seven  cases  out  of  ten  of  simple  undepressed 
fracture  of  the  skull.'  But  of  inflammation  following  a  fissure,  one  case  only  was 
met  with  in  the  wards  of  St.  George's  Hospital  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  in 
this  case  there  was  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone.  The  case,  as  in  '  contusion 
of  the  bone,'  went  on  well  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight ;  and  then,  on  the  seventeenth 
day,  came  the  symptoms  of  intra-cranial  mischief,  and  death  followed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  application  of  the  trephine. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  also  holds  good  in  a  comminuted  fracture,  even 
with  depression  of  the  fragments,  provided  there  be  no  wound  of  the  scalj?  and  no 
symptoms.  It  is  now  an  established  rule  in  our  metropolitan  hospitals  that  simple 
fractures  of  the  skull  with  depression  and  without  symptoms  are  to  be  left  alone. 
The  depression  may  be  so  marked  as  to  be  easily  detected  ;  and  yet,  so  long  as  there 
are  no  symptoms,  all  operative  interference,  of  whatsoever  kind,  is  carefully  to  be 
avoided. 

In  such  a  ease  the  recovery  may  be  as  rapid  and  as  uninterrupted  as  if  there  had 
been  no  depi'ession  of  the  bone.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  depression 
may  at  any  subsequent  period  lead  to  internal  mischief  of  a  serious  nature ;  and  the 
patient  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  guard  as  to  the  risks  which  he  for  the  future  may 
be  subjected  to. 

But  suj^posing  there  be  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  in  a  depressed  fi-acture 
Avithout  symptoms,  what  is  to  be  done  1  Are  we  to  operate  at  once,  or  not  1  The 
rule  is,  that  we  are  to  operate,  and  at  once.  Compound  fractures  of  the  skull  with 
depression  must  frequently  lead,  as  demonstrated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,^ 
to  intra-cranial  suppuration ;  and  hence  the  rule  laid  down  by  these  celebrated 
surgeons  that  we  are  to  operate  to  prevent  the  impending  mischief.  To  this  rule, 
however,  exceptions  ought  to  be  made.  A  slight  depression,  especially  when  it 
corresponds  to  the  thicker  parts  of  the  injured  bone,  does  not  require  an  immediate 
operation.  Neither  does  a  deep  in-driving  of  the  bone  over  the  frontal  sinuses ;  but 
here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  sinuses  do  not  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance until  several  years  after  birth.  And  should  a  compound  fracture  with  depres- 
sion chance  not  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  until  some  days  after  the 
accident,  he  ought,  if  there  are  no  signs  of  inflammation,  to  abstain  from  operating ; 
and  all  the  more  readily,  if  the  depression  is  a  broad  one,  and  the  fracture  comminuted. 
In  such  an  injury  the  patient  sometimes  recovers  without  any  intra-cranial  inflam- 
mation. But  in  the  punctured  fracture,  in  which  sharp  splinters  of  the  inner  table 
are  driven  down  upon,  or  into,  the  dura  mater,  inflammation  almost  invariably  arises 
sooner  or  later ;  and  of  all  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  punctured  fracture 
is  on  this  account  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  one  which  most  impei-atively  calls  for 
the  use  of  the  trephine.  And  closely  allied  to  these  punctured  fractures  are  those  in 
which  a  clean  cut  exists  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  bone,  with  a  more  or  less  extensive 
splintering  and  depression  of  the  inner  plate.  True  it  is  that  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  such  cases  in  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  the  bone ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  two  plates  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  inner  one  splintered  and 
depressed,  if  we  can  pass  a  probe  sideways  under  the  outer  parts  of  the  cut  bone,  and 
then  feel  the  inner  plate  some  distance  deeper. 

Sometimes,  in  these  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  especially  in  the 
1  InJ.  of  the  Head,  p.  130.  ^  j^^^/ .  c/ii,._  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  401,  402. 
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punctured  fracture,  a  sharp  fragment  of  bone  may  be  seen  sticking  in  the  brain.  In 
such  a  case,  one  of  Colles'  '  practical  precepts  is,  that  all  attempts  at  removal  should 
be  postponed  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  cerebral  substance  around  the  frag- 
ment may  have  time  to  consolidate  ;  but  in  such  a.  case  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  better  at  once  to  remove  the  piece  of  bone,  which  sometimes  comes  away  readily 
enough. 

In  the  fractures  which  we  have  been  considering,  operative  inteiference  may  be, 
and  often  is,  of  essential  service  ;  but  thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  most  favourable 
cases  only — those  cases  in  which  the  injury  of  the  bone  was  not  accompanied  by 
brain-symptoms. 

Passing  now  to  those  depressed  fractm-es  in  which  there  are  primary  brain-symp- 
toms, are  we  to  operate  in  all  such  cases'?  If  the  fracture  is  a  simple  one,  and  the 
symptoms  not  very  urgent,  we  may  •  postpone  the  operation,  and  see  what  can  be 
done  by  other  remedial  measures,  before  resorting  to  the  trephine.  Slight  symptoms 
may  perhaps  be  dependent  upon  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  upon  some  slight  pressure, 
either  by  blood  or  by  bone ;  and  such  symptoms  may  pass  off  vinder  the  influence  of 
judicious  treatment.  But  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent — if  they  indicate  a  decided 
pressure  upon  the  bi-ain — then  operative  interference  becomes  necessary. 

And,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  follows  that,  with  a  wound  leading 
down  to  the  bone,  we  ought  to  operate  at  once.  If  the  symptoms  are  slight,  the  opera- 
tion may  be  successful  ;  but  if  the  symptoms  ai^e  urgent — if  compression  of  the  brain 
is  decided  and  strong]}^  marked — there  is  every  probability  that  all  our  efforts  will 
be  unavailing  ;  for  in  such  cases  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  brain-symptoms  are 
dependent  upon  the  depressed  bone.  The  severe  symptoms  in  fractures  with  depres- 
sion arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  extensive  extravasations  of  blood,  or  some  seiious 
lesion  of  the  brain-substance  itself;  and  hence  the  reason  of  an  operation  being  so 
seldom  of  any  use.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  our  duty  to  operate,  as  the 
symptoms  may,  after  all,  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  bone.  Cases  are  certainly 
now  and  then  met  with  in  which  symptoms  of  a  very  urgent  nature  persist  so  long 
as  the  bone  remains  depressed,  and  are  relieved  only  by  its  removal.  Of  this,  the 
most  remarkable  case  is  Cline's,^  in  which  the  symptoms  continued  for  the  extra- 
ordinary period  of  thirteen  months,  and  still  were  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
bone. 

Asa  general  rule,  a  depressed  piece  of  bone  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  child 
without  producing  the  serious  results  so  commonly  noticed  in  an  adult ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  may  in  a  child  postpone  the  elevation  or  removal  of  the  broken  bone, 
which  in  an  adult  we  should  pi'oceed  to  operate  upon  at  once. 

In  operating  for  a  fracture  with  depression,  the  only  object  being  to  elevate  or  to 
remove  the  fragments  which  are  driven  down,  if  this  can  be  done  by  means  of  the 
elevator  only,  .so  much  the  better.  Should  this  not  be  feasible,  sufficient  room  for 
the  elevator  must  be  gained  by  the  removal  of  a  slip  of  the  sound  bone  overhanging 
the  depressed  fragment ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  Hey's  saw,  if  possible.  The  use  of 
the  trephine,  as  far  as  depressed  bone  is  concerned,  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  edge  of  the  fracture  is  regular,  and  without  corners,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  as  little  bone  as  possible.  No  irregular  margin  of  the 
inner  plate  should  be  left  pressing  upon  the  brain.  In  looking  over  the  skulls  in  our 
different  museums,  it  is  curious  and  most  instructive  to  observe  how  frequently  a 
sharp  edge  of  the  inner  plate  of  the  bone  has  been  left  depressed. 

After  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  skull  the  protection  of  the  brain  is  left  to  the 
thickened  dura  mater  and  integuments,  for  it  rarely  happens  that  ossification  takes 
place  sufficiently  to  fill  up  the  gap.  Patients,  under  such  circumstances,  may  go  un- 
harmed for  years.  Occasionally,  however,  the  cicatrix  gives  way,  hernia  cerebri 
follows,  and  the  patient  dies.  Thus  it  happened  to  a  young  girl,  in  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  during  which  the  cicatrix  suddenly  gave  way.^  Such  yielding  of  the  scar 
is  not  necessarily  fatal,  for  the  laceration  may  close. 

1  Led.  on  Surcj.  vol.  i.  p.  173.  ^  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

3  j^fiin.  Med.  E.ssays,  vol   ii.  p.  217. 
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Finally,  in  a  fracture  of  the  vavilt,  injury  of  a  large  venous  sinus  may  occur;  and 
in  a  compound  fracture,  such  an  injury  may  be  followed  by  alarming  lisemori-hage, 
which,  however,  is  usually  easily  controlled.  Indeed,  M.  Chassaignac  '  states,  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  find  on  record  a  single  instance  of  fatal  hsemorrhage  from  a 
sinus  thus  wounded.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  a 
preparation  of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  laying  open  the  left  latei'al  sinus 
(figs.  80,  81);  and  in  this  case,  the  patient,  a  powerfully-built  man,  aged  51,  died  of 
repeated  attacks  of  hajmorrhage. 

An  injuiy  of  one  of  these  venous  sinuses  may  also  lead  to  fibrinous  deposits  within 
the  sinus,  and  suppuration  with  all  its  secondary  consequences.  And  pyajmia  may, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  follow  any  fracture  of  the  vault ;  but  pyaemia  is  much  more 
frequently  met  with  in  the  slighter  injuries — scalp- wounds,  or  contusion  of  the  bone. 
Thus  in  twenty-three  cases  of  simple  scalp-wound  or  contusion  of  the  bone,  which 
ended  fatally  at  St.  George's  Hospital  within  the  space  of  ten  years,  purulent  infec- 
tion was  noticed  in  fourteen  instances ;  whereas  in  seventy-eight  cases  of  fracture 
terminating  fatally  within  the  same  period,  it  was  noticed  in  six  cases  only;  and  even 
of  these,  five  were  compound  fractures.  The  fact  is,  that  in  far  the  greater  number 
of  fractures  the  patient  dies  long  before  the  period  at  which  purulent  infection 
usually  sets  in. 


Fractures  of  the  base. — Fractui'es  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  either  direct  or  in- 
direct ;  that  is,  the  bones  either  give  way  at  the  spot  which  was  actually  struck,  or 
at  a  point  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  injury. 


Fig.  80. — Oompound  Fracture  of  the  Skull, 
laying  open  the  lateral  sinus.  Outer 
view. 


Fig.  81. — Compound  Fracture  of  the  Skull, 
laying  open  the  lateral  sinus.  Inner 
view. 


fit      '    '    V)  'C^VW^M^ 


In  the  vault,  fractures  are,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  most  part  direct ;  but  in  the 
base,  direct  fractures  are,  comparatively  speaking,  very  rare. 

At  certain  parts,  however,  the  bones  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  remarkably  thin 
and  brittle ;  so  thin,  that  if  direct  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  they 
readily  give  way.  Thus  scissors,  slate-pencils,  tobacco-pipes,  bayonets,  have  been 
thrust  into  the  skull  through  the  orbits,  the  nostrils,  and  the  occipital  bone ;  and 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  has  even  been  driven  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull. 

Til  rust-wounds  in  these  regions,  and  especially  those  of  the  orbits  and  of  the 
nostrils,  are  of  great  impoi'tance,  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  brain  may  thus 
be  injured. 

Injuries  of  this  kind  occur  most  frequently  about  the  orbits,  and  in  no  class  ot 
cases  is  the  surgeon  more  likely  to  be  put  off  his  guard  as  to  the  exact  nature  and 
extent  of  the  injury.  At  first,  all  that  may  be  apparent  is  the  slight  injury  of  the 
external  parts — a  trifling  wound  of  the  upper  lid,  and  sometimes  not  even  this,  for 
the  instrument  may  have  slipped  under  the  lid,  and  left  merely  a  patch  of  ecchymosis 

1  Des  Plaies  de  Tete,  1842,  p.  79. 
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on  the  conjunctiva.  Brain-symptoms  there  may  be  none.  Two  or  three  clays  may 
pass  over,  during  which  the  patient  goes  about  as  usual ;  then,  brain-symptoms 
make  their  appearance,  sometimes  suddenly,  and  the  patient  dies  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  or  days,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  case  is  revealed  only  by  the  post- 
mortem examination.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Morgagni,*  Sir 
A.  Cooper,^  Sir  P.  Crampton,^  Guthrie,*  and  J.  Painter.^  In  other  cases,  recovery 
has  taken  place  notwithstanding  serious  injury  of  the  brain,  indicated  by  severe 
brain-symptoms,'^  or  by  brain-protrusion.''  One  such  case  of  recovery  is  constantly 
quoted,  in  which  it  has,  however,  been  made  clear  that  the  brain  could  not  have 
been  injured.  Frangois  de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise,  is  represented  ^  as  having  re- 
covered after  a  lance  had  passed  immediately  above  the  eyeball,  and  through  a  part 
of  the  skull.  Bvit  on  referring  to  the  report  of  the  celebrated  Ambroise  Pare,^  who 
had  chai'ge  of  the  case,  it  has  of  late  been  proved  that  the  lance  did  not  pass  au- 
dessus,  but  au-dessous  de  I'osil ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  skull  was  not  even 
injured. 

A  little  girl,  set.  G  years,  falling  with  a  piece  of  slate-pencil  in  her  hand,  it  pierced  her 
right  eyebrow  near  its  inner  end,  and  broke  short  off.  Admitted  soon  after  into  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital  at  6  p.m.  in  May,  1870,  the  house  surgeon  took  out  of  the  wound  several 
splinters  composing,  he  thought,  the  whole  piece,  covered  the  wound  with  a  pad  of  lint,  and 
had  the  child  placed  in  bed.  Her  general  condition  did  not  betray  the  serious  nature  of  the 
injury.  She  slept  quietly  through  the  night,  and  next  morning  did  not  appear  much 
worse  for  the  accident.  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  then  first  saw  the  child,  I  detected  with 
a  probe  another  splinter  of  the  pencil,  and  enlarging  the  little  puncture  exposed  a  piece  of 
pencil  tightly  plugging  a  hole  in  the  bone.  Enough  of  this  was  cut  away  cautiously  with  a 
gouge  to  allow  the  pencil  to  be  grasped  with  a  forceps.  It  proved  to  be  shattered,  and 
splinters  representing  a  cylinder  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  were  removed.  Intra-cranial 
inflammation  (indicated  by  convulsions,  delirium,  a  high  temperature  [103°  F.],  and  rapid 
pulse)  supervened.  On  the  ninth  day  after  the  injury  the  temperature  fell  to  97"5°  F.  (the 
child  had  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  took  her  food  better),  and  from  this  date  it  continued 
subnormal  or  only  slightly  exceeded  the  normal  average  until  the  sixteenth  day,  when  it  rose 
suddenly  to  104^  F.  With  this  elevation  of  temperature  there  were  associated  restlessness, 
delirium,  a  flushed  face,  screaming,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  coma.  Death  occurred  about 
twenty-four  hours  later.  At  the  necropsy  a  large  abscess  was  found  in  the  frontal  lobe  of 
the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  It  enclosed  a  piece  of  pencil  about  one  inch  long,  and  it  had 
evidently  quite  recently  burst  into  the  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  trephine  was  not  employed  instead  of  cutting  away  the  bone  around  the 
pencil,  Avhicli  had  the  effect  of  loosening  the  splinters,  and  contributed  to  "the  fatal  mistake 
that  the  whole  piece  of  pencil  had  been  removed. — J.   W.  H. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  direct  fractures  of  the  orbit  applies  equally  to  thrust- 
wounds  through  the  nostrils.  Whilst  fencing  with  a  walking-cane  with  one  of  his 
comrades,  a  soldier  was  hit  on  the  nose;  but  the  only  appearance  of  injury  was  a 
small  puncture,  not  larger  than  a  leech -bite,  on  the  left  ala.  The  man  died  a  few 
days  afterwards,  with  brain-symptoms  ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  was  never 
even  suspected.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  however,  the  brass  ferrule  of  the 
walking-cane  was  found  in  the  skull,  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  sella  tui"cica,  and 
this  had  led  to  extensive  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.'*' 

A  direct  fracture  of  the  base  has  also  happened  by  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw 
being  forcibly  driven  against  its  fossa,  the  diaphanous  plate  of  which  it  has  broken 
through.  Of  this  fracture  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  The  bottom  of  the  left  glenoid  fossa  is  broken,  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw 
projects  slightly  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  But  a  still  better-  marked  case  is  that 
quoted  by  M.  Chassaignac,''  in  which  the  right  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  was  driven 
into  the  skull  by  a  fall  from  a  great  height  on  to  the  chin.  The  man  lived  for  be- 
tween five  and  six  months,  during  which  he  always  complained  more  or  less  of  his 

1  Lett.  51,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  ^  Leaf,  on  Surq.,  Tvrell,  vol,  i.  p.  296. 

2  Dublin  Jour.  1851,  p.  362.  ■*  Inj.  of  Head,  p.  137. 

5  Dublin  Jour.  1861,  p.  353.  "  Morgagni,  Lett.  51,  vol.  iii.  p.  123. 

•^  Lancet,  1837-38,  vol.  ii.  p.  IG.  ^  Boyer,  Mnl.  Chir.  t.  v.  p.  83,  I"^  edit. 

®   CEuvres  de  Pare,  edit.  Malgaigue,  Paris,  1840,  t.  ii.  p.  25. 
10  Dublin  Jour.  1851,  p.  847. 
"  Plaies  de  Tete,  p.  158;  Jour.  Hebd.  t.  iii.  No.  37,  Sept.  1834. 
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head,  and  xiltimately  died  with  brain-symptoms-  The  right  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw 
was  found  pressing  against  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  in  which  there  was  a  large 
abscess. 

Indirect  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  so  very  common,  that  they  form  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  fatal  injuries  of  the  head  occurring  in  our  civil  hospitals. 
Such  fractures  were,  for  the  most  part,  and  for  a  long  time,  looked  upon  as  fractures 
by  contre-coup.  But  modern  researches  have  proved  that  fractures  by  conti-e-coup 
are  veiy  rare  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  a  close  analysis  of  fractures  of  the  base 
shows  that  the  bones  of  this  region  may  be  broken  in  different  ways. 

A  blow  upon  the  perpendicular  portion  of  the  frontal  may  give  rise  to  a  fi-acture 
of  the  orbitar  plate  of  this  bone,  without  any  injury  whatsoever  being  perceptible  in 

Fracture  of  tlie  Skull,  caused  by  the  condyle  of  the  jaw. 


Fig.  8-2. — Outer  surface. 


Fig.  83. — Inner  surface. 


a  shows  the  condyle  projected  slightlj-  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 


the  intervening  osseous  tissue.  Of  this  an  example  happened  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
in  the  year  1849,  and  a  very  similar  case  is  related  by  Boyer.^ 

The  central  bones  of  the  base  may  be  the  only  bones  broken  when  the  front  and 
back  part  of  the  head  have  been  caught  between  two  opposing  forces. 

Fractures  of  the  base  may  also  be  produced  by  the  force  acting  from  below  up- 
wards, the  shock  being  transmitted  through  the  intermedium  of  the  spinal  column ; 
and,  as  in  the  previous  instances,  the  bones  broken  may  be  far  away  from  the  spot 
which  was  struck.  Alighting  on  the  knees,  or  on  the  feet,  in  falls  from  great  heights, 
gave  rise,  in  one  instance,^  to  a  breaking  off  of  the  apex  of  the  right  petrous  bone, 
and  of  both  posterior  clinoid  processes  ;  in  another  instance,^  to  a  fracture  also  of 
the  right  petrous  bone,  and  a  slight  fracture  of  the  same  side  of  the  sella  turcica ; 
and  in  a  thu-d  instance/  the  only  bone  broken  about  the  skull  was  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  ;  every  other  bone  in  this  region  was  perfectly  sound. 

But  fractures  such  as  these  are,  one  and  all,  of  rare  occurrence,  and  but  very  few 
such  cases  are  recorded  by  modern  surgeons. 

Impulsion  of  the  spinal  column  forcibly  against  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone 
is  supposed  by  some  surgeons  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fractui-es  so  frequently  observed 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Such  was  Earle's  opinion,^  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  states  that 
his  own  experience  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  Earle  ;  and  lately,  Mr, 
Hilton,  in  his  valuable  ''Lectures  on  the  d'anium  '  (p.  61),  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  frequency  of  the  fractures  occurring  through  the  petrous  bone  is  dependent 
upon  the  forciljle  impulsion  of  the  spine  against  the  occipital  bone. 


^  Journ.  dp  Med.  aout  1766,  Paris.  ^  Journ.  VExper 

?  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  de  Paris,  1848,  p.  193. 
*  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  xiv.  p.  329. 


novemhre  1843. 

4  Ibid.  1848,  p.  258. 
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That  certain  fractures  of  the  base  may  be  thus  produced  there  is  no  doubt ;  but 
that  most  of  the  fractures  of  this  region  happen  otherwise  has,  I  think,  been  proved 
also  beyond  a  doubt.  A  fracture  of  the  base  may  be  strictly  limited  to  the  front, 
middle,  or  back  part  of  this  region  of  the  skull ;  and  prepai'ations  illustrating  these 
different  fractures  have  for  many  years  past  been  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  But,  as  far  as  I  know.  Dr.  Aran  '  was  the  fii'st  to  prove,  by  experiments, 
how  certain  fractures  came  to  be  strictly  limited  to  certain  regions.  In  precipitating 
a  large  number  of  bodies  from  various  heights  on  to  the  head,  Dr.  Aran  found  that 
the  part  of  the  vault  which  first  struck  the  ground  gave,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the 

Fig.  84, — Fracture  limited  to  Anterior  Fossa,      Fig.  85.  —Fracture  limited  to  Middle  Fossa. 


Fig.  86, — Fracture  limited  to  Posterior 

Fossa, 


fracture  which  would  take  place  at  the  base.  Similar  results  were  also  obtained 
when  diffused  blows  were  dealt  upon  different  parts  of  the  skull  by  means  of  a  large 
and  heavy  hammer. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  vault,  injuries  thus  produced  led  to  a  fracture  of  the 
anterior  fossa ;  in  the  middle  part  of  the  vault,  they  led  to  fractui-e  of  the  middle 

fossa ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  head,  to  a 
fracture  of  the  posterior  fossa.  In  no  single 
instance  was  a  fracture  detected  at  the  base, 
without  a  line  of  fracture  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  vault. 

Taking,  then,  these  experiments  of  Dr. 
Aran's,  it  will  be  found  that  the  line  of  frac- 
ture, instead  of  beginning  at  the  base,  starts 
from  that  part  of  the  vault  which  was  first 
struck,  and  stretches  from  thence  into  the 
base.  And  the  truth  of  this  has  been  proved 
by  an  analysis  which  I  made  of  all  the  cases 
of  fractured  base  of  the  skull  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  during  a  period  of  ten 
years,  in  the  great  majority  of  which  the  cause  of  the  fracture  was  either  a  fall 
from  a  great  height,  or  a  blow  from  some  heavy  instrument. 

But,  to  trace  out  these  fractures  accurately,  the  skull  must  be  divided  into  three 
different  zones  or  segments  :  an  anterior  zone,  formed  by  the  frontal,  the  upper  part  of 
the  ethmoid,  and  the  fron to- sphenoid  ;  a  middle  zone,  by  the  parietals,  the  squamous 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporals,  with  the  greater 

^  Arch.  gen.  de  Med.  \\^  ser.  t.  vi.  p.  180. 
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part  of  the  basi-splienoid ;  and  a  posterior  zone,  including  the  occipital,  the  mastoid 
and  the  posterior  surflxce  of  the  petrous  jjortions  of  the  temporals,  with  a  small  part 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

With  the  skull  thiis  divided,  the  line  of  fracture,  in  the  less  severe  cases  is 
strictly  limited  to  one  of  these  zones.  Out  of  twenty-five  cases,  the  line  of  fracture 
was  found  to  be  thus  strictly  limited  :  to  the  anterior  zone  in  five  cases  ■  to  the 
middle  one  in  fourteen  cases ;  and  to  the  posterior  one  in  six. 

In  severer  cases,  the  line  of  fracture  starting  from  the  vault  spreads  into  two  of 
the  fossfe  at  the  same  time,  and  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  position  of  the 
middle  fossa,  which,  wedged  in  between,  and  firmly  articulated  with,  the  bones  of 
other  fossfe,  cither  receives  or  transmits  the  injury.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-nine  cases 
in  which  the  line  of  fracture  occupied  two  of  the  fossfe  at  the  same  time,  in  fourteen 
it  was  the  middle  and  anterior  fossae  which  were  implicated ;  and  in  fifteen  the 
middle  and  posterior. 

In  the  most  severe  cases,  all  three  fossae  may  be  implicated  at  the  same  time  • 
but,  within  the  ten  years,  this  happened  only  in  ten  cases. 

Such  an  analysis  points  out,  moreover,  that  the  middle  fossa,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  the  other  fossfe,  is  the  region  in  which  fractui^es  moat  frequently 
occur.  Out  of  the  sixty-four  cases,  the  middle  fossa  was  broken  in  no  less  than 
fifty-three  cases. 

In  the  severer  forms  of  injuiy  there  may  be,  in  various  parts  of  the  base  some 
small  circumscribed  fractures  in  addition  to,  and  having  no  connection  with  the 
main  line  of  fracture.  Thus,  the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  sometimes  broken  independently 
of,  and  away  fi'om,the  principal  fracture;  and  so,  too,  may  the  posterior clinoid  pro- 
cesses be  thus  broken. 

The  only  symptoms  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  indicative  of  fractured  base  of 
the  skull,  are  connected  either  with  an  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  skviU 
or  with  an  injury  done  to  the  nerves  as  they  are  emerging  from  the  skull. 

The  contents  of  the  skull  which  may  escape  in  a  fracture  of  the  base  are  blood 
watery  fluid,  or  brain- substance. 

In  order  that  the  escape  of  blood  may  take  place,  the  line  of  fi'acture  must  run  in 
certain  given  directions;  it  must  in  its  course  involve  some  of  the  laro-e  vascular 
channels  lying  at  the  base,  and  it  must,  moreover,  open  a  road  through  which  the 
blood  can  get  out  of  the  skull  into  some  part  where  its  escape  may  be  visible. 

A  fracture  at  the  base  may  manifest  itself  by  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids  ;  by  bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  subsequent  vomitino-  of 
blood  j  by  bleeding  from  the  ears ;  by  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  in 
the  mastoid  region,  or  into  that  of  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  blood,  at  first  poured  out  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  soon  makes  its  way 
forward;  readily  infiltrating  the  loose  cellular  tissue  at  this  region  it  first  shows 
itself  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  subsequently  spreads  into  the  eyelids.  It 
is  the  efi"usion  of  blood  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  which  must  auide  us  in  our 
diagnosis,  and  for  this  ptirpose  the  efi'usion  must  not  consist  of  a  few  patches  only  • 
it  must  extend  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  beyond  our  sight.  As  to  the  lids 
the  lower  one  generally  becomes  discoloured  before  the  upper  one, 

Eftosion  of  blood  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  is,  then,  the  sion  by  which  a 
fracture  of  the  front  part  of  the  base  may  be  recognised.  But  a  fi'acture  of  this 
region  may  exist  without  any  efi'usion  of  blood  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  or  the 
lids  only  may  be  discoloured ;  and  in  such  cases  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  how- 
ever extensive  the  fracture,  it  cannot  be  diagnosed. 

Out  of  twenty-three  cases  of  fractured  base,  involving  more  or  less  extensively 
the  orbitar  plates  of  the  frontal,  all  of  which  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
within  the  space  of  ten  years,  it  was  found,  in  eight  cases,  that  thei-e  were  no  traces 
of  extra vasated  blood  to  be  seen  either  in  the  eyelids  or  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  ; 
and  in  five  cases,  that  the  efi'usion  of  blood  occupied  the  eyelids  only  :  so  that  in 
these  thirteen  cases  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  whatever  as  to  the  existence 
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of  a  fracture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  injury  was  made  manifest 
in  the  ten  remaining  cases  by  the  blood  effused  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  in 
the  lids. 

Blood  may,  however,  be  effused  into  the  lids,  and  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva, 
in  fractures  of  the  malar,  or  of  the  superior  maxillary,  bones  ;  and  this  may  give  rise 
to  an  error  in  diagnosis.  But  such  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  One  was  published 
some  years  back  by  Mr.  Holmes,^ 

Effusion  of  arterial  blood  at  the  back  of  the  orbit,  in  consequence  of  a  fractured 
base,  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  ti-aumatic  aneurism,  which  may  go  on  inci'easing  in 
size,  and  thus  imperatively  call  for  surgical  interference.  Several  such  cases  have 
been  recorded.  ^ 

Bleeding  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  vomiting  of  blood,  occurs,  not  unfrequently, 
after  injuines  of  the  head ;  but  the  great  vascularity  of  the  membrane  Iming  these 
cavities  renders  this  bleeding  much  less  valuable  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  fractures  of 
the  base  than  that  which  proceeds  from  the  ear.  Still,  if  the  bleeding  be  copious, 
and  especially  if  it  continue  for  some  time,  thei-e  is  no  dou.bt  that  it  becomes  a 
symptom  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Out  of  thirty-two  cases  of  fractured 
base,  implicating  the  central  bones  of  this  region,  all  of  which  occurred  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  or  subsequent 
vomiting  of  blood,  was  present  in  no  less  than  fourteen  instances.  The  symptoms 
in  these  cases  were  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  fracture  existed  in  some  of  the 
bones  of  the  base  cori-esponding  to  the  pharynx  or  nose  ;  and  dissection  proved  that 
out  of  the  fourteen  cases,  the  fracture  was  confined  in  four  cases  to  the  ethmoid ;  in 
three,  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid;  and  in  one  it  extended  not  only  through  these 
bones,  but  through  the  basilar  also. 

In  the  vomiting  of  blood,  proceeding  from  a  fractured  base,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  fluid  thrown  U]j  is  of  a  dark  bistre  colour ;  having  been  swallowed, 
the  blood  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice. 

Bleeding  from  the  ears,  in  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  is  deservedly  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  fractured  base.  But  this  bleeding,  to  be 
of  diagnostic  value,  must  be  copious,  and  it  must  continue  for  some  time.  With 
such  a  bleeding,  it  may  be  safely  diagnosed  that  there  is  a  fractui-e  of  the  base 
running  through  the  petrous  bone,  and  opening  up  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  some  of  the  numerous  and  large  vascular  channels 
which  surround  this  bone,  or  with  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  cranium 
itself. 

Out  of  thirty- two  carefully  dissected  cases  of  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  implica- 
ting the  petrous  bone,  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ear  was  piofuse  and  continvious 
in  fifteen  cases,  and  in  all  those  cases  the  diagnosis  of  the  injury  was  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  fractures  of  the  temjioral  bone  frequently  occur  in  which 
there  is  no  sign  that  can  lead  to  the  supposition  of  such  an  injury.  In  such  cases, 
either  the  line  of  fracture  does  not  extend  into  the  tympanum,  or,  if  it  does,  the 
membrana  tympani  is  not  ruptured,  and  the  blood  cannot  consequently  get  into  the 
external  meatus.  Thus,  in  twelve  of  the  seventeen  remaining  cases,  the  tympanum 
was  not  involved  in  the  fracture,  and  in  the  othei-  five  cases  the  tympanum  was 
fractured,  but  the  membrana  tympani  was  not  I'uptured. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  fractu.re  of  the  petrous  bone  communicates  with  one  of 
the  venous  sinuses  on  the  inside  of  the  skull,  and  in  which  there  is  no  rupture  of  the 
membi'ana  tympani,  there  can  be  no  bleeding  fi'om  the  ear ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the 
blood  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  soon  finds  its  way  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  so  that  thei-e  may  be  bleeding  from  the  nose  or  from  the  mouth,  or  sub- 
sequent vomiting  of  blood.  Of  this,  careful  dissections  leave  no  doubt.  A.nd  this 
passing  of  blood  fi'om  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian  tube  may 
even  take  place  when  thei'e  is  a  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  so  that,  in  some 

^  Association  Medical  Journnl,  1855,  p.  067. 

-  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xsii.  pp.  124-134- ;  xxxvi.  p.  221. 
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few  cases  of  fractured  petrous  bone,  we  may  actually  have  bleeding  both  from  the 
ear  and  from  the  nose  at  the  same  time. 

Extravasation  of  blood,  and  consequent  discoloration  of  the  skin,  appearing  in 
the  mastoid  region  some  hours  after  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  may  lead  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  fracture  involving  the  posteiior  part  of  the  base ;  and  all  the  more 
valuable  will  this  sign  become,  if  the  injury  did  not  bear  directly  upon  this  region, 
and  especially  if  it  bore  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  head. 

A  discoloi'ation  of  the  integuments  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  appearing 
subsequent  to  an  injury  of  the  head,  may  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  diagnosis  of  a 
fracture  of  the  base.  The  blood  oozing  from  the  fractured  skull  gradually  infiltrates 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  and  thiis  ultimately  reaches  the  skin,  which  becomes 
discoloured,  as  if  bruised. 

And  puffiness  in  the  occipital  region,  with  discoloration  of  the  skin,  some  hours 
after  a  severe  injury  on  this  part  of  the  head,  may  also  be  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  a 
fractured  base.  The  large  venous  sinuses  connected  with  the  occipital  may,  when 
this  bone  is  broken,  be  torn  across,  and  thus  give  rise  to  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
which,  gradually  oozing  through  the  line  of  fracture,  may  ultimately  show  itself  in 
the  superficial  parts,  and  thus  reveal  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  even  when  clearly  recognised,  lead  but  very 
seldom  to  operative  interference.  All  our  treatment  must  be  directed,  not  against 
the  broken  bones,  but  against  the  accompanying  cerebral  lesions.  In  some  rare 
instances  we  may,  however,  have  to  resort  to  an  operation,  even  in  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Thus  in  a  comminuted  fracture,  with  depression,  I  have  seen  a  fragment 
removed  which  proved  to  be  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit.  And  the 
trephine  has  been  applied,  and  successfully  too,  close  to  the  foramen  magnum.' 

What  occurs  about  the  broken  bones,  when  the  patient  survives  a  fractured  base'? 
Does  union  take  place  %     And,  if  so,  by  what  medium  are  the  broken  bones  united  ? 

In  some  cases,  even  after  a  lengthened  period — months,  and  years — no  trace  of 
union  has  been  found.  In  other  cases,  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  found  united 
partly  by  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  partly  by  a  thin  layer  of  inlaid  bone.  And  in 
other  cases,  again,  bony  union  has  been  perfect,  and  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
fracture.  In  some  cases  of  bony  union,  porous  bone  has  been  found  heajDed  up  along 
the  sides  of  the  line  of  fracture  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  skull;  and  when  the 
fracture  passes  through  one  of  the  sinuses,  this  heaping  up  of  bone  may  be  such 
that  the  channel  becomes  blocked  up. 

Separatio7i  of  the  sutures. — A  question  has  arisen  whether  a  separation  of  the 
sutures  can  possibly  occur,  without  the  bones  being  in  some  way  or  another 
broken.  As  might  well  be  supposed,  from  the  nature  of  the  articulations  about  the 
skull,  a  separation  of  suture  without  a  fiacture  is  a  very  rare  form  of  injury.  I  have 
observed  it  but  once.  It  occurred  in  the  back  part  of  the  squamo-parietal  sutui'e. 
The  temporal  having  been  slightly  separated  from  the  parietal,  and  driven  upwards, 
these  bones  presented  at  first  sight  the  appearance  of  a  fracture  with  depression. 

In  every  other  case  in  which  I  have  met  with  a  separation  of  the  sutures,  it  has 
always  been  in  connection  with  extensive  fractures  stretching  into  the  base.  Thus, 
in  seventy-eight  cases  of  fractured  skull,  there  were  fourteen  cases  in  which  there 
was  extensive  separation  of  the  sutures,  two  or  more  of  which  were  sometimes  im- 
plicated at  the  same  time. 

As  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  various  sutures  give  way,  an  analysis  of 
these  fourteen  cases  proves  that  separation  of  the  coronal  suture  occuiTed  in  seven 
cases;  in  the  lambdoid,  it  occurred  in  six  cases  ;  in  the  sagittal,  in  four  ;  in  the  peti^o- 
occipital,  in  one  ;  in  the  temporo-pai'ietal,  in  one  ;  and  in  the  spheno-parietal,  in  one. 
It  sometimes  happens,  when  several  sutures  have  given  way  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  that  a  whole  bone  becomes  detached  from  the  other  bones.     Thus,  in  one  case 

^  Med,-Chij\  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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where  there  was  complete  separation  of  tlie  coronal  suture,  the  frontal  was  at  the 
same  time  extensively  separated  from  its  connections  with  the  other  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  thus  all  but  isolated. 

This  separation  of  the  sutures  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  most  likely  to  occur  before 
the  adult  period  of  life,  and  when  the  bones  have  not  yet  been  soldered  together.  It 
has,  however,  happened  at  an  advanced  age,  as  proved  by  a  case  of  Morgagni's,^  in 
which  the  patient  was  sixty  years  old. 

Coexisting,  as  separation  of  the  sutures  for  the  most  part  does,  with  extensive 
fracture  of  the  base,  this  injury  must  be  classed  among  the  most  dangerous  to  which 
the  skull  is  subject.  It  invariably  indicates  that  great  violence  has  been  done  to  the 
bones.  Oftentimes  it  is  accompanied  hj  laceration  of  the  pericranium,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  dura  mater ;  sometimes  even  by  extensive  laceration  of  both  these  mem- 
branes, through  which  the  brain-substance  may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  skull,  and 
found  lying  immediately  under  the  integuments. 

A  most  extensive  separation  of  the  sutures,  with  fracture  of  the  bones,  may, 
however,  take  place  without  any  injury  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Of  this, 
I  once  dissected  a  most  remarkable  instance.  The  skull  was  extensively  broken  • 
the  two  parietal  bones  were  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  on  a  different 
level  in  the  whole  length  of  the  sagittal  suture ;  the  left  bone  was  in  its  natural 
position,  but  the  right  was  driven  down  about  two  lines.  The  brain  itself  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  injured. 

Disjunction  of  the  sutures,  in  its  symptoms  and  treatment,  cannot  be  separated 
from  fractures  of  the  skull. 

Watery  Discharges  in  connection  with  severe  Injuries  of  the  Head. 

As  an  accompaniment  of  severe  injuries  of  the  head,  a  thin  watery  fluid  is  now 
and  then  found  issuing  either  from  the  ear,  or  from  the  nose,  or  from  some  part  of 
the  vault  of  the  skull. 

From  the  ear. — The  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  is  that  most  commonly  met 
with.  As  early  as  the  year  1727,  Stalpartius  van  der  Wiel  -  published  a  case  in 
which  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  clear,  wateiy  fluid  had  escaped  from  the  ear,  for 
several  days,  after  a  severe  injvn-y  of  the  head.  This  case  and  another  quoted  by  Stal- 
partius from  Joel  Langelottus,  are  the  only  cases  usually  referred  to  as  having  been 
observed  by  the  older  surgeons;  but  O'Halloran,*^  some  thirty  years  later,  also  pub- 
lished a  case  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  some  respects  even  more  characteristic  ;  and 
the  elder  Dease  ■*  appears  likeAvise  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  occurrence 
of  this  peculiar  watery  discharge  from  the  ear.  But,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
nature  of  these  facts,  the  subject  was  subsequently  lost  sight  of  vmtil  some  twenty 
years  back,  when  M.  Laugier,^  by  some  carefully-made  dissections,  first  brought  to 
light  the  coexistence  of  this  watery  discharge  fi'om  the  ear  with  a  fracture  of  the 
petrous  bone  and  a  rupture  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  then  followed  the  ques- 
tion, even  now  so  much  debated,  as  to  the  possible  source  of  this  fluid. 

The  various  opinions  which  have  been  broached  upon  this  point  may,  however, 
be  reduced  to  two  classes :  one,  in  which  the  fluid  is  said  to  be  nothing  but  the 
serum  of  the  blood ;  the  other,  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  secietion  from  some 
membrane. 

This  fluid  was  at  first  thought  to  be  nothing  but  the  serum  from  a  clot  of  extra- 
vaaated  blood  lying  over  and  in  direct  contact  with  the  fracture.  Such  was  M. 
Laugier's  first  opinion,  published  in  the  year  1839,  to  which  he  has  latterly  added 
the  '  exudation  of  serum  from  the  lacerated  vessels  lying  along  the  broken  bone,  and 
the  neighbouring  soft  parts.'  **  M.  Ohassaignac  also  thinks  that  the  fluid  is  due  to 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  but  that  it  oozes  through  a  fraying  of  the  thin  outer  wall  of 
some  one  of  the  large  venous  sinuses  connected  with  the  petrous  bone.'' 

^  Lett.  51,  art.  28.  ~   Ohservnt  rarior.  ceyif.  jn-ior,,  ohs.  xx. 

«  Ivj.  of  the  Head.  p.  120.  *   CoUes'  Lect.,  by  M'Goy,  p.  155. 

^  CunqK  Rend,  de  CAcau.  dcs  Sc.  1839,  p.  240.     '^  Arch.  (j.  de  Med.  'w"  ser.  t.  viii  p.  413. 

^  Mein.  de  la  Soc.  de  CIdr.  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  542. 
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Neither  of  these  opinions  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  borne  out  by  subsequent 
expei'ience. 

The  fluid  has,  in  turn,  been  ascribed  to  one  of  the  several  secreting  membranes 
with  which  the  petrous  bone  is  so  closely  connected.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
liquor  Cotunnii;  then  the  fluid  from  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  then,  again,  the 
cerebro-sj^inal  fluid. 

That  the  discharge  is  due,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt.  Fii'st  mooted  by  Auguste  Berard 
and  M.  Nelaton,'  this  opinion  was  subsequently  taken  up  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  M.  Robert.^  Anatomy,  dissection  of  morbid  specimens,  experiments  on 
the  dead  subject,  all  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  watery  discharge  from  the  eai-, 
after  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
And  M.  Chatin,^  in  analysing  this  watery  discharge,  found  its  composition  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  both  being  especially  marked  by  the  very 
small  quantity  of  albumen  and  the  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  implies  a  fracture  cutting  across  the  meatus 
internus  and  communicating  with  the  tympanum,  a  laceration  of  the  tubular  sheath 
of  the  cerebral  membranes  surrounding  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  within  this 
meatus,  and  a  laceration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Of  these  various  lesions,  the 
only  one  about  the  proof  of  which  there  has  been  any  diflicuJty  is  the  laceration  of 
the  cei'ebral  membranes  within  the  meatus.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Museum  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  a  preparation  which  I  dissected  some  years  back,  and  which 
leaves  no  doubt  upon  this  point. 

But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  dissection  proves  that  the  fi'acture  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  meatus  internus ;  whatever  its  course,  either  across  or  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  joetrous  bone,  the  fracture  passes  through  the  internal  and  middle 
ear  without  touching  the  meatus.  In  such  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the  watery  dis- 
charge cannot  be  due  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  then  said,  by 
many  surgeons,*  to  be  the  liqvior  Cotunnii  proceeding  from  the  membrane  of  the 
labyrinth  ;  and  difficult,  indeed,  would  it  be,  in  many  cases,  to  prove  that  the 
watery  dischai'ge  is  not  in  part  due  to  this  fluid,  where  the  fracture  runs  through 
both  the  internal  ear  and  the  tympanum,  wliich  are  thus  made  to  communicate  witli 
each  other,  their  investing  membranes  being  torn.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  we 
have,  however,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid,  which  oftentimes  is  so  great  that  we  can 
scarcely  realise  the  idea  of  its  being  furnished  by  a  membrane  of  so  limited  an  ex- 
tent. And  to  this  M^e  may  add  those  cases  of  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  ear, 
after  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  in  which  it  has  been  proved  that  there  was  no 
fracture  involving  either  the  internal  or  the  middle  ear,  and  no  communication 
whatsoever  between  these  cavities. 

Such  a  case  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  year  1854.  The  man,  having  fallen 
oft' a  ladder  about  twenty  feet  high,  was  admitted  with  a  discharge  of  bloody  fluid  from  the 
left  ear,  and  a  scalp-wound,  not  exposing  the  bone,  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  bead, 
lie  died  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  accident,  with  diffuse  cellular  inflammation  of  the 
scalp,  and  symptoms  of  cerebral  mischief.  As  to  the  fluid  from  the  ear,  on  the  mornipg 
following  the  accident  it  was  of  a  roseate  hue,  and  flowing  so  freely  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
a  couple  of  ounces  were  cauaht  in  a  gallipot  placed  under  the  ear.  The  discharge  went  on 
thus  for  two  days,  the  pillow-case  being  so  soaked  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  towels 
placed  under  the  head.  On  the  third  day,  the  fluid  was  much  less  in  quantity,  and  on  the 
sixth  there  was  but  little  of  it,  and  it  was  of  a  puriform  appearance.  The  temporal  bone 
was  carefully,  and  at  several  different  times,  examined  both  by  Mr,  Henry  Gray  and  by 
myself.  There  was  no  fracture,  and  no  injury  whatsoever  of  the  hone  itself;  there  was  no 
kind  of  communication  between  the  middle  and  the  internal  ear  ;  the  membrane  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  internal  ear  was  perfectly  natural  in  every  respect ;  the  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  mastoid  cells  was  intensely  vascular  throughout,  and 
covered  with  a  muco-purulent  secretion  ;  the  membrana  tympani  was  extensively  ruptured  at 
its  anterior  and  inferior  part.  The  case  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Henry  Gray  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,'  vol.  vi.  p.  22.     In  this  case  there  was  no  frac- 


^   C'ompend.  de  Chir.  P/rit.  t.  ii.  p.  591. 

-  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chi7'.  de  Pai'is,  t.  i.  p.  562.  ^  Ibid.  p.  568. 

*  Diet,  de  Med.  2"  edit.  t.  xxix.  p.  570. 
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ture  ;  the  watery  discliarge  could  not,  then,  be  due  either  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
tiuid  or  to  au  increased  secretion  from  the  arachnoid,  or  to  a  hltration  of  the  serous  part  of 
the  blood.  There  was  no  communication  between  the  middle  and  the  internal  ear  ;  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  escape  of  the  liquor  Cotuunii.  But  there  was  a  rupture  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  and  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  was  intensely 
vascular ;  and  this,  I  think,  proves  that,  in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  the  fluid  proceeded  from 
the  inflamed  membrane  of  the  middle  ear. 

Another  case  of  copious  water}'  discharge  from  the  ear,  after  an  injury  of  the  head  and 
without  any  fracture  of  the  temporal  bone,  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital  a  few  years 
ago.  The  man  was  admitted  Avith  bleeding  from  the  ear,  which  was  followed  by  a  copious 
watery  discharge.  He  died  ;  and  on  dissecting  the  temporal  bone  most  carefully,  Mr.  Holmes 
could  find  no  fracture  in  any  part  of  it,  and  no  injury  whatsoever  either  in  the  tympanic 
cavity  or  in  any  part  of  the  internal  ear.  The  discharge  was  connected  with  fracture  of  the 
lower  jaw  just  below  the  condyle  :  the  lower  fragment  had  perforated  the  wall  of  the  meatus 
auditorius. 

I  have  mentioned  these  two  cases  particularly  to  prove  that  cases  do,  now  and 
then,  occur  in  which  an  injury  of  the  head  lias  been  followed  by  a  copious  watery 
discharge  from  the  ear,  without  any  fracture  or  injury  about  the  petrous  bone,  or 
any  communication  between  the  middle  and  the  internal  ear. 

What  value,  then,  are  we  to  attach  at  the  pi-esent  time  to  the  watery  discharge 
from  the  ear  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  a  fracture  of  the  base  1  Can  it  now  be  said  that 
a  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  ear,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  is  pathogno- 
monic of  fracture  of  the  peti  ous  bone  1  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  cannot  say 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  symptom  still  remains 
as  one  of  great  diagnostic  value  under  certain  circumstances. 

A  close  examination  of  these  cases  of  watery  discharge  shows  that  this  fluid 
mates  its  appearance  under  different  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  no  discharge  of 
bloody  or  only  a  very  small  quantity,  precedes  that  of  the  watery  fluid ;  the  discharge 
is,  in  fact,  watery,  and  unmistakably  so,  immediately  after  the  accident.  In  other 
cases,  a  copious  flow  of  blood,  going  on  for  some  hours,  precedes  the  watery  fluid  . 
In  other  cases,  again,  the  flow  of  blood  is  decided,  but  to  no  great  amount,  and  for 
no  long  period ;  and  then,  sooner  or  later,  comes  the  watery  discharge.  There  are, 
then,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  three  classes  of  cases  of  this  watery  discharge. 

In  the  first  class,  where  the  fluid  from  the  ear  is  plentiful,  and  of  a  decidedly 
w;atery  character  immediately  after  the  accident,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
jaatijre  of  the  injury, — the  watery  discharge  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  which,  as  already  stated.,  can  only  take  place  through  a  fracture  of  the  petrous 
bone  implicating  the  internal  auditory  canal  and  its  membranes. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  characterised  by  a  copious  and  prolonged  bleeding 
from  the  ear,  followed  by  a  watery  discharge,  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  may 
also  be  safely  diagnosed ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  fracture  follows  any  parti- 
cular course.  In  these  cases  it  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  to 
the  watery  discharge  that  we  can  trust  for  our  diagnosis,  but  to  the  copious  and 
prolonged  bleeding. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  difliculty.  Not  so,  however,  in  the  third  class  of  cases,  in 
which  there  is  at  first  a  discharge  of  blood  only,  neither  copious  nor  prolonged,  which 
is  followed  by  a  watery  discharge,  varying  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance — varying 
as  to  its  qu^intity.  It  may  be  present  within  a  very  few  hours  after  the  accident, — 
it  may  be  profuse  within  a  very  few  hours  after  its  appearance.  These  are  the  cases 
in  which  experience  has,  of  late,  proved  that  the  diagnosis  ought  to  be  doubtful. 
The  discharge  of  blood  is  certainly  not  of  a  character  to  warrant  a  diagnosis  of 
fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  ;  and  as  to  the  watery  discharge,  it  is  now  well  known 
that  such  a  dischai-ge  may  occur  within  a  few  hoiirs  after  the  accident,  that  its 
quantity  may  even  be  profuse,  and  yet  that  there  may  be  no  fracture. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  surgeons  abroad,  and  especially  by  M.  Robert,'  that 
this  profuse  watery  discharge,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  belongs  especially  to 
childhood  and  youth ;  but  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  it  so 
happens,  have  been  for  the  most  part  beyond  thirty  years  of  age. 

^  Arch.  gen.  cle  Med.  iv'^  ser.  t.  ix.  p.  407. 
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A  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  has  always  been  held  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  features  in  an  injury  of  the  head.  At  one  time,  indeed,  so  bad  was  this  feature 
thought  to  be,  that  it  was  said  that  no  patient  ever  i-ecovei-ed  who  presented  this 
symptom.  Such,  in  former  years,  was  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Dease,^  and  such, 
even  in  later  years,  was  at  one  time  the  opinion  of  M.  Robert.^  But  Stalpartius' 
first  case,  in  which,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  complete  recovery  took  place,  not-  ' 
■withstanding  a  most  profuse  discharge  of  a  watery  fluid,  had  evidently  been  forgotten 
for  a  time ;  and,  of  late  years,  several  cases  of  recovery  have  been  recorded. 

In  recording  cases  of  recovery  after  this  profuse  wateiy  discharge  from  the  ear, 
we  must,  however,  for  the  future  bear  in  mind  carefully  to  note  the  precise  circum- 
stances under  which  the  discharge  took  place,  and  especially  the  precise  characters 
of  the  fluid  from  its  very  first  appearance.  It  must  be  particularly  stated  whether 
the  fluid  was  watery  from  the  beginning,  or  whether  it  was  merely  bloody ;  and 
then,  whether  the  flow  of  blood  was  continuous  for  any  length  of  time.  And  unless 
these  points  are  carefully  looked  to,  there  will  be  some  doubt  as  to  recovery  having 
taken  place  after  a  fractured  base. 

From  the  nose. — A  discharge  of  a  watery  fluid  sometimes  takes  place  fi-om  the 
nostrils,  after  a- severe  injury  of  the  head;  but  such  a  discharge  occurs  much  less 
frequently  from  the  nose  than  from  the  ear. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject  by  a  case  which  was  under  the  care  of 
Blandin,  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in  the  year  1840.^  The  actual  source  from  whence  this 
fluid  came  was  not  clearly  made  out  in  this  case ;  but  in  M.  Robert's  case,''  which 
occurred  in  1845,  a  careful  examination  proved  that  the  dura  mater  lying  over  a 
fracture  of  the  sella  turcica  was  torn  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  and  that  the 
visceral  arachnoid  corresj)onding  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  was  also  torn. 
Moreover,  some  water  dropt  on  to  the  sella  turcica  soon  made  its  way  into  the 
nostrils,  and,  more  especially,  into  the  right  side. 

What  are  the  characters  of  this  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  %  Whenever 
carefully  examined,  the  characters  of  this  fluid  have  been  found  to  be  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  profuse  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  belonging  to  our  first  class  of 
cases.  The  fluid,  then,  is  marked  by  its  limpidness,  and  by  its  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  little  or  no  albumen ;  in  fact,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  M.  Chassaignac,^  however,  sees  here,  as  he  did  in 
the  ear,  nothing  but  a  filtration  of  the  serous  part  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
numerous  venous  sinuses  in  close  connection  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the  fluid 
escaping  fi'om  the  sinuses  through  a  fraying  of  their  walls.  But  here,  again,  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  watery  discharge  diflfering  so  widely  from  that  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood,  makes  it  impossible  to  admit  that  such  can  be  its  source.  Whence, 
then,  does  this  fluid  come  %  The  anatomical  disposition  of  the  cerebral  membranes  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  such  that,  doubtless,  a  fracture  of  this 
region  might  involve  the  membranes,  lay  open  the  great  reservoirs  of  fluid  contained 
in  the  corresponding  sub-arachnoid  space,  and  thus  account  for  the  enormous  dis- 
charge of  watery  fluid  observed  in  these  cases ;  and  which  in  M.  Robert's  case 
flowed  in  lai'ge  quantities  after  death,  upon  the  body  being  turned  with  its  face 
downward.  And  in  addition  to  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  situated  over  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid,  there  is  also  here,  in  the  sella  turcica,  the  pituitary  gland,  connected 
with  the  infundibulum,  which  is  continuous  with  the  third  ventricle.  So  that  at 
this  spot  the  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  might  be  due  to  the  escape  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  the  ventricles,  if  the  pituitary  gland  and  infundibulum  were 
lacerated  or  destroyed  by  the  injury.  And  such,  one  may  infer  from  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  was  the  nature  of  Blandin's  case. 

But  it  would  also  appear  that,  every  now  and  then,  this  watery  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  may  be  connected  with  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone.  As  the  blood  in 
a  fractui'e  of  the  petrous  bone  sometimes  escapes  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  so 

^   Cones'  Led.  by  M'Coy,  vol.  i.  p.  ]  55.  ^  Arch.  gen.  de  Med.  1%'"=  ser.  t.  ix.  p.  409. 

^   Gazette  des  Hopit.  1840,  p.  205.  *  Loc.  cit.  p.  690.  ^  Loc.  cit.  p.  553. 
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may  the  cerebro -spinal  fluid  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  thi-ouo-h  a 
fracture  implicating  the  internal  auditory  canal  escape  thus.  One  such  case  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Goucard/  and  another  by  M.  MaJgaigne,^  in  which  a  most  copious 
watery  discharge  took  place  both  fi'om  the  ear  and  ft-om  the  nostril,  at  the  same 
time. 

In  dealing  with  this  watery  discharge  from  the  nostrils  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  a 
fractured  base,  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  unfrequently  a  copious 
watery  secretion,  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  is  poui-ed  out  by  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane itself.  Some  persons,  indeed,  are  subject  to  j)ei"ioclical  attacks  of  this  kind, 
during  which  a  perfectly  clear  fluid  ia  poured  out  from  the  nostrils,  in  vei-y  large 
quantities,  and  for  several  hours  together;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  it  so  difiicult 
in  some  cases,  evidently  of  fractured  base,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  source  of  the 
watery  discharge  which  has  existed. 

From  the  vaidt  of  the  skull. — A  discharge  of  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  precisely 
similar  in  its  character  to  the  watery  discharge  fi-om  the  ear  and  from  the  nose,  may 
also  take  place  from  any  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  provided  the  injury  extend 
not  only  through  the  integuments  and  the  bones,  but  also  through  the  cerebral 
membranes ;  laying  open,  in  fact,  the  space  between  the  visceral  arachnoid  and  the 
pia  mater. 

The  watery  discharge  in  these  cases,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  connected  with  the 
nostrils,  is  due,  then,  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid. 

In  his  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  of  wateiy  discharges  from  the  head  after 
injuries,  M.  Robert  states,  that  the  first  case  of  watery  dischai-ge  from  the  vault 
which  fell  under  his  notice  occurred  in  the  year  1847  ;  and  that,  until  he  had  seen 
this  case,  he  had  always  thought  that  these  watery  discharges  existed  only  in  frac- 
tures of  the  base  of  the  skull. ^ 

Cases  of  a  watery  discharge  from  the  vault  in  compound  fractures  had,  however, 
been  noticed  by  some  of  our  predecessors  years  ago ;  but  the  facts,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  watery  discharge  from  the  ear,  remained  buried  in  oblivion  until  the  attention 
of  the  profession  was  especially  directed  to  them  by  the  many  discussions  to  which 
this  subject  has  of  late  years  given  rise. 

The  earliest  published  case  of  this  wateiy  discharg'e  from  the  vault  is  dated  as -far  hack  as 
the  year  1672.  The  child,  about  seven  years  old,  was  under  the  care  of  Delamotte  ;  nothing- 
untoward  occurred,  and  in  about  a  month's  time  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed.  The  fact 
of  a  watery  fluid  having  been  discharged  through  the  Avound  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  this  case  ;  but,  in  his  accompanyirig  observations,  Delamotte  expressly  states  that  he  very 
much  wished  to  apply  the  trepan  in  this  case,  and  especially  on  account  of  a  lono-  ]jind  of 
sinus  leading  from  the  Avound  on  the  forehead  deep  into  the  inside  of  the  skull,  from  whence 
flowed  a  large  amount  of  watery  fluid,  the  quantity  of  which  was  much  increased  each  time 
the  hoy  was  made  to  blow  his  nose.* 

In  a  case  which  was  under  the  care  of  Hey  of  Leeds,^  in  1809,  a  watery  fluid  issued  from 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  forehead  so  copiously  as  to  wet  the  child's  nightcap  consider- 
ably.    The  discharge  gradually  abated,  and  ceased  about  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

In  Dr.  O'Callagiban's  case  ^  there  was  also  a  copioun  flow  of  bloody  serosity  from  a  wound 
connected  with  a  fracture  of  the  frontal  bone  ;  and  in  Dr.  Plofling's  case  "^  a  compound  frac- 
ture of  the  frontal  bone  was  followed  by  a  clear,  watery  discharge,  which  soaked  throuo-h  all 
the  dressings,  and  oozed  copiously  and  uninterruptedly  for  the  space  of  eight  days.  Dr. 
Hofling  published  this  case  as  one  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  luckily  cured  by  the  kick  of  a 
cow  ;  but  in  the  details  of  the  case  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  prove  that  the  child  was 
threatened  with  the  hydrocephalic  aifection  which  is  said  to  have  been  impendino'. 

But  two  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  watery  discharge  from  the  vault  occurred  after  tre- 
phining for  epileptic  flts,  apparently  connected  with  injuries  of  the  head.  In  one  of  the 
cases,  Professor  Dudley  states  that  the  watery  discharge  went  on  for  three  days  and  nio-hts, 
and  was  so  copious  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  change  towels,  pillows,  bolsters,  and  sheets, 
two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  fluid  dis- 
charged could  not  have  been  less  than  two  gallons  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  patient 
recovered.^ 

1  Jovrn.  (le  Chir.  de  Mahjaiijne,  1846,  p.  315.  3  jj^^^j  ^  283. 

^  Loc.  cit.  p.  596. 

*  Mauquest  Delamotte,  Traite  Cuiup.  Chirur(f.  vol.  i.  obs.  145,  p.  544. 

^  Surf),  p.  21,  case  5.  ^  Dub.  Med.  Press,  vol.  xiii.  p.  81. 

^  Arc/i.  (jen.  de  Med.  Nov.  1837.  ^  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  1828,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 
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In  M.  Robex't's  case,^  the  draw-sheet  was  completely  soaked  through  during  the  nig'ht ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  found  to  be  slightly  united,  except 
at  the  posterior  angle,  where  there  was  a  small  opening,  through  which  Avas  flowing  a  cleai', 
watery  fluid,  perfectly  limpid,  and  saltish  to  the  taste.  On  the  third  day  the  watery  dis- 
cliara-e  had  ceased,  the  wound  having  united  in  its  whole  length  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
wound  gave  way  at  its  posterior  angle,  and  the  fluid  immediately  reappeared,  and  con- 
tinued to  flow  for  two  days,  when  it  finally  ceased.     The  man  ultimately  got  well. 

In  the  seven  cases  above  alluded  to,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid  was  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  sub-arachnoid  space ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  watery  dis- 
charge from  the  vault  may  proceed  from  the  lateral  ventricle.  This  has  been  proved  by  dis- 
section, in  a  case  where,  after  extensive  sloughing  of  the  brain,  the  parts  had  become  covered 
with  granulations ;  evei-ything  was  apparently  going  on  well,  when  a  discharge  of  a  water}^ 
fluid  occurred  from  the  wound  ;  the  fluid,  perfectly'  clear  and  limpid,  was  traced  to  a  minute 
opening  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  granulations,  from  whence  it  came  away  in  drops,  and 
sometimes  in  a  jet,  at  each  pulsation  of  the  brain.  The  man  ultimately  died;  and  at  the 
examination  of  the  head,  the  minute  opening  through  which  the  watery  discharge  liad  taken 
place  was  found  to  lead  directly  into  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  the  fluid  of  which  had  thus 
escaped.^  And  it  was  from  the  ventricle,  I  think,  that  the  fluid  came  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Erichseu,^  to  whom  T  am  indebted  for  the  following  additional  notes.  It  was  not  till 
the  nineteenth  day  after  the  accident  that  the  fluid  made  its  appearance  ;  it  came  suddenly, 
and  was  discharged  in  such  quantities  that  the  pillow  was  completely  saturated  with  it 
during  the  course  of  the  night ;  after  this  the  boy  lived  four  days,  during  which  large 
quantities  of  the  same  transparent  fluid  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound ;  and  even  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  fluid  was  still  running  profusely.  Unfortimately,  there  are  no  notes  as 
to  any  examination  of  the  head  in  this  case ;  but,  with  such  a  history,  I  think  it  more  than 
probable  that  the  fluid  did  not  proceed  from  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  but  from  the  right  lateral 
ventricle,  the  posterior  horn  of  which,  thinned  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  gave  way,  and 
thus  allowed  of  the  profuse  watery  discharge,  which  suddenly  tooK  place  on  the  nineteenth 
day  after  the  accident. 

Another  case  in  which  the  fluid  also  came,  in  all  probability,  from  -the  lateral  ventricle, 
has,  since  the  above  was  published,  been  under  my  own  care,  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  It 
was  that  of  a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  who,  having  just  been  run  over  by  a  light  brougham, 
was  admitted,  in  March,  1863,  into  the  hospital,  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right 
parietal,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  ear,  A  triangular  piece  of  bone  had  been 
completely  broken  ofl",  and  driven  down,  so  as  to  be  buried  in  the  brain,  and  serous  fluid  was 
oozing  through  the  wound.  As  the  bone  could  just  be  felt  with  a  probe,  it  was  laid  hold  of 
with  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  and  pulled  out ;  it  measured  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  being  turned  lengthways,  it  had,  in  all  probability,  torn  the  lateral  ventricle,  from 
whence  came  the  fluid,  which  soon  became  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  and  went  on  increasing 
in  quantity,  so  that  on  the  second  day  after  the  accident,  in  addition  to  a  quantity  which  was 
lost,  no  less  than  four  ounces  and  a  half  were  collected  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  fluid 
went  on  running  thus  until  the  sixth  day  after  the  accident,  soaking  the  towels  under  the 
side  of  the  head,  when  it  began  to  diminish  somewhat  in  quantity,  and,  on  the  tenth  day,  it 
was  reduced  to  an  occasional  drop  running  down  the  cheek.  Matters  went  on  thus  for  a  few 
days  more,  when  the  fluid  ceased  altogether,  and  the  child  was  discharged  from  the  hospital, 
cured,  with  the  wound  completely  healed,  seven  weeks  after  his  admission.  I  saw  this 
boy  again  six  years  after  the  accident,  and,  barring  the  gap  in  his  skull,  where  the  brain 
could  be  felt  pulsating,  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 

A  case  of  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  in  connection  with  a  simple  fracture  ot 
the  frontal  bone  just  above,  and  including  the  orbitar  arch,  was  published  by  Mr. 
Warrington  Haward,^  which  presents  peculiar  features.  As  the  fracture  was  not  compound, 
the  fluid  escaping  under  the  integuments  formed  a  transparent  pouch,  with  distinct  pulsation, 
in  the  region  of  the  blow,  and  in  four  or  five  days  great  swelling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
e version  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  The  tumoru-  was  ultimately  punctured  with  a  very 
fine  trocar,  and  eight  ounces  of  clear  fluid  were  drawn  oft',  leaving  the  sac  empty,  but  it  soon 
filled  again,  the  little  wound  having  been  closed  up.  On  the  eighth  day  after  this,  the 
everted  conjimctiva  gave  way,  and  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid  escaped,  and  went  on  run- 
ning, so  that  it  was  computed  that  about  a  pint  of  fluid  was  thus  lost  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  child  ultimately  died  of  cerebral  symptoms  ;  but  the  only  part  of  the  body  of  which  the 
parents  would  allow  an  examination  was  the  portion  of  broken  bone,  where  a  gap  was  found 
between  the  fragments,  and  here  there  was  a  rent  in  the  membranes,  through  which  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel  was  easily  passed  into  the  brain. 

What  influence  is  the  escape  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through  a  fracture  of  the 
skull  likely  to  exercise  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case  1 

Lai'ge  quantities  of  this  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  lost,  and  tliat  apparently  . 
■without  influencing  the  case  very  materially. 

1  Loc.  cit.  p.  59G.  2  Btdletin  cle  la  Soc.  Anat.  de  Farts,  annee  18^8,  vol.  xiii.  p.  13. 

^  Surtjenj,  2nd  ed.  p.  276.  *  Lancet,  July  17,  1869,  p.  79. 
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Out  of.  the  eleven  cases  of  watery  dischai-ge  from  the  vault  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above,  eight  recovered ;  and  the  details  of  these  eight  cases  which  recovered 
clearly  prove  that  the  watery  discharge,  however  copious,  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
material  effect. 

And  hence  the  broad  plan  of  treatment  in  each  case  of  watery  discharge  con- 
nected with  an  injuiy  of  the  head  is  to  be  based  vipon  the  general  symptoms  which 
may  exist.  These  cases  must  therefore  be  treated  as  any  other  severe  injury  of  the 
head ;  the  various  symptoms,  whatever  they  may  be,  must,  in  fact,  be  dealt  with  as 
they  present  themselves. 

Concussion  op  the  Brain. 

A  man  receives  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  which  he  is  only  stunned  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  j)eriod.     What  is  said  to  have  happened  ?     Concussion  of  the  brain. 

A  man  dies  instantaneously,  or  lingers  some  time  perfectly  unconscious,  after  an 
injury  of  the  head ;  there  are  no  marks  of  external  violence.  Again,  what  is  said 
to  have  happened  1     Concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  head  is  opened,  and  what  is  found  ]  In  one  case,  no  deviation  from  the 
healthy  structure ;  in  another,  simply  great  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  in 
another,  numerous  points  of  extra vasated  blood  scattered  throughout  the  brain-sub- 
stance ;  in  another,  a  bruised  appearance  in  some  parts  of  this  organ.  In  all,  the 
case,  in  common  parlance,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Such  are  the  after-death  appearances  ascribed  by  different  surgeons  to  concussion 
of  the  brain. 

The  teaching  of  the  different  schools,  then,  is  that  in  simple  concussion  we  may 
either  iind  nothing  in  the  brain  to  prove  that  this  organ  has  sustained  any  injury, 
the  brain- substance  and  its  membranes  appearing  to  be  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  or 
we  may  find  certain  lesions,  plainly  showing  how  much  the  cerebral  substance  has 
suffered. 

But  it  behoves  us  carefully  to  examine  and  see  how  far  we  are  justified  nowadays 
in  admitting  that  these  various  appearances  do  really  belong  to  simple  concussion  of 
the  brain. 

And  first,  as  to  those  cases  of  instantaneous  death  ascribed  to  concussion  of  the 
brain,  in  which  no  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  cranial  contents  is 
detected. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  was  published  ^  the  first  case  in  which  it  was  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  concussion  of  the  brain  may  prove  instantaneously  fatal,  without  there 
being,  on  dissecting  the  brain,  a  single  trace  of  injury  in  unj  part  of  the  cerebral  substance 
or  of  its  coverings.  And  this  is  the  celebrated  case  of  Littre,  to  which  reference  is  always 
made,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  demonstrate  that  simple  concussion  of  the  brain  may  be 
followed  by  instantaneous  death  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  details  of  this  case  afford 
literally  no  proof  whatever  that  the  man  was  actually  killed  by  concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  case  stands  thus :  a  malefactor,  young  and  strong,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  determined  upon  destroying  himself.  Head  foremost,  and  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  rushing  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet  across  the  prison-cell,  he  dashed  his 
head  agamsi;  the  wall,  and  dropped  down  dead.  On  removing  the  skull-cap,  everything  was 
found  in  its  natural  condition,  and,  in  fact,  perfectly  healthy,  save  that  the  brain  did  not 
nearly  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  as  it  usually  does,  and  that  its  substance,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  cerebellum  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  was,  both  to  the  touch  and  to  the  sight, 
closer  and  more  compact  than  usual.  And,  by  way  of  explaining  the  sudden  death,  M. 
Littre  adds,  '  From  the  violence  of  the  shock,  the  brain  had  shrunk  considerably  ;  and,  pos- 
sessing but  little  elasticity,  it  could  not  recover  itself,  in  consequence  of  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence  throughout  the  body  failed  in  an  instant.' 

Such  is  Littre's  case,  upon  which  so  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  as  affording 
the  strongest  proof  that  simple  concussion  of  the  brain  may  lead  to  sudden  death. 
But  what  is  there  in  this  case  to  prove  that  this  malefactor  did  really  die  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  1  Nothing  but  the  head  was  examined  •  and  here,  even,  very  little 
care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  brain-sub- 
stance, and  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  cei-ebro-spinal  fluid.     And,  above  all,  wliat  is 

^  Mem.  de  lAcad.  des  Sciences,  1705,  p.  54. 
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to  be  said  of  Littve  having,  in  such  a  case  of  sudden  deatli,  omitted  to  examine  both 
the  spine  and  the  heart  t 

Does  not  the  very  history  in  I^ittre's  case  at  once  suggest  the  idea  that  this  man 
did  not  die  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  of  a  broken'neck  1  And  yet  this  part  was 
never  even  thought  of.  What  vakie  shoukl  we,  in  the  present  day,  attach  to  an 
examination  thus  carried  on  in  our  own  dead-houses?  Few  of  us  would,  I  think, 
hesitate  to  say  that  such  an  examination  proved  nothing.  And  if  this  be  the  case, 
why  slaouJd  we  accept  from  Littre  that  which  we  should  refuse  to  accept,  under 
similar  circumstances,  from  any  living  surgeon  1 

With  its  few  details  and  its  capital  omissions,  Littre's  case  is,  then,  to  me,  I  must 
confess,  of  no  value.  And  such,  too,  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  M.  Fano,  who 
has  of  late  been  making  some  extensive  and  well-planned  researches  on  the  subject 
of  concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  same  may,  strangely  enough,  be  said  of  every  other  case  which  has  been 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  all-important  doctrine  that  concussion  without  lesion 
of  the  brain- substance  may  lead  to  instantaneous  death.  In  Sabatier's  case,'  in 
Boyn's  case,"-^  in  both  cases  of  Mounier,^  no  vestige  of  injury  was  found  either  about 
the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  and  in  one  and  all  of  these  cases  there  was  the  same 
fatal  omission,^ — neither  the  spine  nor  the  heart  was  examined.  And  thus  it  is  with 
O'Halloran  of  Limerick. 

The  perusal  of  such  cases  as  these  would  really  make  it  appear  as  if  concussion  of 
the  brain  had,  at  one  time,  been  thought  to  be  the  only  injury  by  which  instan- 
taneous death  could  be  produced. 

In  all  cases  of  sudden  death  from  injury,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  parts  to 
be  examined  are  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  heart.  Neither  is 
there  any  doubt  that,  if  these  parts  are  not  examined,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said,  in 
such  cases,  that  death  was  owing  to  simple  concussion  of  the  brain. 

A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  about  forty  feet,  and  died  instantaneously.  There  was  an 
extensive  injury  of  the  head  ;  hut  this  was  not  enough  to  account  for  instantaneous  death. 
Furtlier  examination  proved  that  there  was  also  a  dislocation  of  tlie  atlas  on  to  the  occipital. 

The  following  is  a  case  even  more  illustrative.  Death  was  not  instantaneous  ;  hut  death 
was,  at  first — and  this  it  is  which  makes  the  case  so  valuable — thought  to  he  dependent  upon 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain.  In  the  year  1848,  a  man  was  admitted  into  the  Hopital  St. 
Antoine,  having  fallen  from  a  great  height  on  to  the  pavement.  He  was  collapsed,  and  in  a 
state  of  perfect  insensibility.  There  was  no  paralysis,  neither  were  there  any  spasms  of 
the  muscles.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  some  hours,  and  then  died.  The  head  was 
examined.  Not  a  single  trace  of  injury  was  detected  in  any  of  the  cranial  contents — every- 
thing was  perfectly  healthy.  The  case  was  set  down,  by  all  those  who  had  seen  it  during 
life  and  were  present  at  the  examination,  as  a  case  of  death  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  It 
fortunately  happened,  however,  that  Dr.  Deville,  in  going  round  the  wards,  heard  the  result 
of  the  examination,  and  thought  it  advisable  that  the  spine  should  he  looked  to.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  dead-house,  laid  open  the  spinal  canal,  and  there  found  a  most  extensive 
extravasation  of  blood,  completely  filling  up  this  canal  in  its  whole  length,  and  extending 
upwards,  even  beyond  the  point  where  the  spinal  marrow  had  been  cut  across,  when  the 
brain  was  taken  out.' 

Had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Deville,  would  not  this  case  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  amongst  the  others,  as  one  of  death  from  simple  concussion  of  the  brain  1 

A  boy  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  was  brought  into  St.  George's  Hospital  with  urgent 
symptoms  of  concussion,  and  various  other  severe  injuries,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 
The  head  was  examined,  and,  save  a  little  extravasated  blood  beneath  the  arachnoid  on  the 
surface  of  both  hemispheres,  with  slight  bruising  of  the  brain  in  two  places  at  its  under  sur- 
face, the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  perfectly  healthy.  And  so,  too,  was  the  chest  ex- 
amined, and  here  was  found  a  rupture  of  the  muscidar  part  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  right  up  to  its  serous  covering,  which  alone  prevented  the  blood  frem  being 
poured  into  the  pericardium.  True  it  is  that  the  pericardium  in  this  case  was  not  filled  with 
blood ;  but  a  little  more  and  it  would  have  been  so,  and  a  complication,  perhaps  immediately 
fatal,  superadded  to  the  injury  of  the  brain.  And  what  makes  this  case  still  more  interest-- 
ing,  as  far  as  concerns  our  present  subject,  is  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  of 


^  Med.  Oim-at.  t.  ii.  p.  400.  -  Theses  tie  Paris,  1818,  No.  Iv. 

3   Theses  tie  Paris,  1834,  No.  cxix.  p.  19. 

■*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirurg.  de  Paris,  t.  iii.  p.  180. 
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any  injury  having  occurred  to  the  chest.  No  ribs  were  broken  ;  and  thus  the  rupture  of  the 
heart  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  rule,  now  existing  for  several 
years  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  examining  the  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  post-mortem 
examinations. 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 
As  matters   stand  at  present,  then,   it  still  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that 
concussion  may  prove   fatal  without  leaving  a  trace  of  injury  in  the   brain-sub- 
stance. 

This  conclusion  differs,  I  know,  widely  from  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  great 
masters  of  surgery ;  but  1  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  on  record,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  a  single  instance  in  which  the  evidence  of  instantaneous 
death  from  simple  concussion  of  the  brain  will  stand  the  test  of  anything  approaching 
to  a  rigid  scrutiny. 

But  of  late  years  several  pathologists,  whose  names  stand  pre-eminent  in  connec- 
tion with  cerebral  affections,  have  taught  that  in  fatal  concussion  appreciable  lesions 
are  to  bs  found  in  the  cerebral  structures.  True  it  is  that  these  pathologists  are  not 
ail  exactly  agreed  as  to  the  precise  lesion  :  some — Chassaignac,^  Nelaton,^  Sanson'^ 
— taking  merely  the  millet-seed-sized  extravasations  of  blood  disseminated  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  either  on  its  surface  or  deep  in  its  structure ;  others — Dr. 
Bright,^  Blandin  ^ — taking  not  only  these  specks  of  extravasation,  but  also  the 
circumscribed  patches  of  contusion.  Still,  these  pathologists  one  and  all  agi'ee  in 
stating  that  some  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure  is  to  be  found  in  concussion 
of  the  brain  when  it  proves  fatal.  And  M.  Fano,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  this 
subject,  comes  to  the  conckision  :  '  that  the  symptoms  generally  attributed  to  con- 
cussion are  due,  not  to  the  concussion  itself,  but  to  contusion  of  the  brain,  or  to  ex- 
travasation of  blood.'  ^  And  to  this  I  may  add,  that  in  every  case  in  which  I  have 
seen  death  occur  shortly  after,  and  in  consequence  of,  an  injury  of  the  head,  I  have 
inva,riably  found  ample  evidence  of  the  damage  done  to  the  cranial  contents.  Setting 
aside  the  cases  of  large  extravasations  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the 
most  speedy  death  has  occuri-ed  in  cases  where  specks  of  extravasated  blood  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  the  cei-ebral  substance,  or  where  blood  has  been  extra- 
vasated into  the  structure  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

Thus  far,  rapidly-fatal  concussion  only  has  been  considered ;  but  what  appearance 
does  the  brain  pi-esent  when  the  injury  has  not  been  of  so  severe  a  nature,  and 
where  the  patient  has  survived  for  some  short  time,  or  a  few  hours  1 

In  such  cases  as  these,  where  death  has  not  taken  place  until  a  few  hours  after 
the  accident,  whether  theie  be  any  actual  lesion  or  not  of  the  brain- substance,  there 
is  generally  found  intense  congestion  permeating  the  whole  of  the  cerebral  structures ; 
so  much  so  that,  upon  slicing  the  brain,  innumerable  blood- points  may  be  seen  every- 
where thickly  studding  both  the  grey  and  the  white  substance.  Such  were  the 
appearances  in  the  case  of  Hcevelius,  referred  to  by  Morgagni."  This  extensive  con- 
gestion is  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Bright,^  and  by  M.  Fano,  in  two  of  his  experiments,^ 
where  the  animals,  after  being  thorovighly  stunned  for  some  few  minutes,  were 
allowed  to  come  to  again,  and  were  then  killed  by  other  means  within  a  minute  or 
two  after  recovery.  But  the  most  strongly-marked  case  of  this  intense  congestion  is 
reported  by  M.  Denonvilliers,'°  to  whom  the  notes  of  the  case  were  given  by  Dr. 
Bayard.  And  what  makes  this  case  still  more  interesting  is,  that  many  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it  are  strangely  like  those  of  the  celebrated  case  of 
Littre.  Arrested,  and  failing  in  his  efforts  to  get  away,  the  man  dashed  himself  head- 
foremost against  a  wall,  his  hands  being  tied  behind  his  back.  He  was  picked  up 
immediately  afterwards  perfectly  insensible,  and  died  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  injury.  As  far  as  the  brain  itself  is  concerned,  there  was  not  even  a  speck 
of  extravasation,  either  on  its  surface  or  in  its  substance,  the  consistence  of  which 

1  Des  Plaies  de  Tete,  p.  104.  ^  p^^/;_  (^%jV_  t.  ii.  p.  675. 

^  Ibid.  ^  Med.  Cases,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  183T,  p.  403. 

^   Gaz.  des  Hoo.  1842,  No,  du  2  juin. 

«  Mem.  de  In  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  t.  iii.  p.  190.  ''  Lett.  51,  art.  10. 

^  Loc.  cit.  9  Loc.  cit.  exper.  6th  and  8th.  ^^  Compend.  de  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  606. 
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was  perfectly  natural.  But  the  intense  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  gave 
rise  to  a  manifest  alteration  in  the  colour  of  its  structures,  its  cut  surfaces  being 
thickly  studded  with  the  minutest  blood-points,  from  whence  oozed  specks  of  fluid 
blood  upon  gentle  pressure.  And  in  this  case,  too,  minute  as  was  the  examination 
in  many  respects,  strangely  enough  there  is  no  mention  made  as  to  any  examination 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

And  now,  as  to  the  still  slighter  cases  of  concussion,  where  the  patient  is  only 
stunned  for  a  short  time,  and  then  recovers  his  senses  completely.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  hei^e,  too,  there  is  only  some  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the 
brain,  which,  being  but  slight,  soon  passes  off. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  it  happens  but  very  rarely  that  there  is  any  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  state  of  the  brain  in  these  slight  cases  of  concussion.  Some- 
times, however,  in  cases  where  very  slight  concussion  has  existed,  death  does  occur, 
not  from  the  injury  done  to  the  brain,  but  from  some  other  severe  lesion.  And  in 
two  cases  of  this  kind  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  and  ia  which 
symptoms  of  concussion,  of  the  slightest  nature,  had  altogether  passed  off  within  a 
very  short  time,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  brain -substance  itself  was  actually 
injured.  In  one  case,  in  which,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  there  had  been  mere  giddi- 
ness for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  complete  recovery,  some  patches  of  contusion  were 
found  at  the  base  of  the  bi-ain  ;  marked  by  minute  specks  of  blood  closely  clustered 
together,  these  patches  were,  in  two  or  three  places,  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and 
extended,  about  a  line  in  depth,  into  the  structure  of  the  brain  :  there  were  no 
disseminated  specks  of  extravasated  blood.  In  the  other  case,  after  a  fall  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  symptoms  of  concussion  soon  passed  off,  and  the  patient  died 
of  some  other  disease  eight  days  after  the  accident.  In  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  adhering  to  its  parietal  layer,  were  found  thin  layei-s  of  extravasated  blood. 
The  large  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  congested ;  the  brain-structure 
itself  was  much  darker  than  usual  from  congestion ;  and  in  the  centrum  ovale,  close 
to  the  right  side  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  extending  partly  into  it,  was  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  of  the  size  of  a  nut.  This  clot  still  retained  the  greater  part  of 
its  colouring  matter,  but  the  cerebral  structure  around  it  was  neither  discoloured 
nor  softened. 

Well-marked  traces  of  injury  were  found  after  death  in  the  brain  itself  in  both 
these  cases.  May  not  such  lesions  also  exist  in  many  so-called  slight  cases  of  con- 
cussion of  the  brain  which  recover  ]  My  own  impression  is,  that  such  appearances 
exist  more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Many  other  morbid  appearances  have  been  given  to  concussion  of  the  brain ;  but 
to  these  I  should  not  allude,  were  it  not  that  I  find  them  mentioned  in  some  recently- 
published  text-books  on  surgeiy.  For  instance,  among  the  after-death  appearances 
in  concussion  of  the  brain,  separation  of  the  dura  mater  from  the  inner  surface  o 
the  cranium,  when  the  blow  on  the  head  was  severe,  is  said  to  be  a  very  common 
condition.  As  well  might  we  say  that  in  concussion  of  the  brain  the  bones  of  the 
skull  are  often  broken. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  produced  in  different  ways  :  either  directly,  from 
the  force  being  applied  to  the  skull  itself ;  or  indirectly,  from  the  shock  being  trans- 
mitted through  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  that  surgeons  were  at  great  pains  to  point  out  the 
different  symptoms  which,  it  was  thought,  served  clearly  to  distinguish  a  case  o 
concussion  from  one  of  compression.  Has  further  experience  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  distintive  characters  about  which  there  was  at  one  time  so  much  controversy  1 
I  think  not.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  one  symptom,  or  combination  of 
symptoms,  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  positively  between  concussion  and  the 
slighter  cases  of  compression. 

And  this  it  is  which  renders  an  accurate  diagnosis  so  very  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible,  in  many  cases  of  injury  of  the  head  ;  the  difficulty  tself  being,  no 
doubt,  dependent  in  many  cases  upon  the  complex  nature  of  the  injury. 

Cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain  are  now  commonly  divided  into  three  broad  classes. 
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All  classifications  of  this  nature  must  necessarily  be  vague  and  arbitrary ;  but, 
nevertheless,  some  classification  of  these  cases  will  be  found  useful  both  as  regards 
the  symptoms  and  the  treatment.  In  the  slighter  cases,  the  effects  of  the  concussion 
are  momentary — loss  of  sensibilit}^  and  of  muscular  power,  interference  with  the 
cii'culation ;  these  symptoms  soon  j^ass  off.  The  patient  comes  to  again,  and  proceeds 
about  his  business  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  retaining  often  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  accident.  In  the  severest  forms  of  concussion,  the  patient  droj)ping 
instantaneously  lies  senseless  and  motionless ;  scarcely  breathing,  and  with  no  pulse 
at  the  wrist.  Little  or  no  reaction  takes  place;  and  the  patient  expires  within  a 
few  minutes  or  lingers  on  for  a  few  hours. 

But  cases  of  concussion  holding  the  mean  between  these  two  extremes  are  to  us, 
as  practical  surgeons,  of  the  greatest  interest.  At  first  perfectly  insensible,  the 
patient  lies  motionless  and  all  but  pulseless ;  with  a  countenance  marked  by  extreme 
pallor,  and  a  skin  quite  cold.  The  breathing,  although  feeble,  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  performed  easily  and  nattu^ally.  The  pupils  vary  very  much — 
contracted,  dilated ;  or  one  may  be  contracted,  and  the  other  dilated.  The  mine 
and  the  faeces  are  sometimes  voided  involuntarily.  And  in  this  state  the  patient 
may  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  after  which  he  begins  to  rally. 

No  longer  altogether  insensible,  he  may  be  roused  by  loud  calling  ;  pinch  the  leg, 
and  it  will  be  withdrawn  with  an  expression  of  peevishness  about  the  countenance ; 
the  pulse  becomes  less  frequent  and  more  distinct ;  colour  returns  to  the  face,  and 
the  skin  gradually  i-egains  some  warmth.  And  among  the  earliest  signs  of  amend- 
ment must  be  mentioned  vomiting,  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  sign ;  and 
when  it  supervenes,  sometimes  appears  to  hasten  the  recovery. 

And  thus  matters  may  go  on  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a  few  days  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  patient  is  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  make  any  complaint,  headache,  of  a  more 
or  less  severe  character,  is  almost  always  found  to  be  present.  This  pain  in  the  head 
may  exist  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  and  then  pass  off;  or  it  may  soon  be 
followed  by  other  symptoms,  indicative  of  intra-cx'anial  inflammation. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  attributed  by  most  surgeons  to  concussion  of  the  brain, 
when  it  has  been  of  a  somewhat  severe  character.  But  at  the  bed-side  of  a  patient 
labouring  under  such  a  train  of  symptoms,  after  an  injiny  of  the  head,  can  we  under- 
take to  say  that  he  is  suffeiing  from  concussion  of  the  brain  only  1  Nay  more,  let 
the  symptoms  gradually  pass  off,  and  let  the  patient  be  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
within  forty-eight  hom-s  to  answer  questions  put  to  him  ;  let  him,  in  fact,  give  ample 
proof  of  returning  intelligence ;  could  we  venture,  in  such  a  case,  upon  stating  that 
the  case  was  one  of  simple  concussion  1  that  the  prolonged  symptoms  were  not,  in  a 
gi-eat  measure  at  any  rate,  due  to  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  membranes, 
to  which  the  brain  had  become  accustomed  1 

We  may  think  that  the  case  was  one  of  pui-e  conciission ;  and  at  the  death  of  the 
patient,  what  do  we  find  1  Perhaps,  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  within  the 
arachnoid. 

An  elderly  woman  having  been  knocked  down  and  run  over  by  a  cab,  was  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital,  with  a  severe  injury  of  one  of  the  hands  and  concussion  of  the  brain  ; 
the  symptoms  of  which,  however,  soon  passed  off,  and  she  was  up  and  about  the  ward  in  a 
few  days.  Ultimately,  erysipelas  made  its  appearance  on  the  hand,  and  she  died,  after 
having  been  in  the  hospital  about  two  months.  From  first  to  last  the  head-symptoms  had 
been  attributed  solely  to  concussion  of  the  brain  ;  and  yet,  at  the  after-death  examination, 
extensive  layers  of  blood,  membrane-like,  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  on  both 
sides. 

A  man  aged  53,  having  fallen  downstairs,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
with  what  was  thought  to  be  simply  severe  concussion  of  the  brain.  From  this  he  gradu- 
ally recovered,  and  was  in  due  course  of  time  allowed  to  get  up  and  go  about  the  ward.  He 
died,  however,  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  two  months  after  the  accident.  The  brain-sub- 
stance was  perfectly  healthy,  but  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  on  both  sides,  were  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood,  membrane-like,  and  adhermg  to  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  serous  membrane. 

I  might  mention  several  other  cases  in  which  extravasations  of  blood  were  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid — cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  concussion  had  even 
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been  altogetlier  transient,  and  in  which  death  had  been  brought  about  by  some  other 
cause.  Indeed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  all  I  have  seen,  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  cases  of  concussion,  especially  the  severe  cases  in  which  recovery  has  taken 
place  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period,  have,  in  truth,  been  cases  of  extravasations  of 
blood  within  the  membranes. 

There  is  also  many  a  case  recorded  by  eminent  surgeons,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
quoted  over  and  over  again,  in  which  partial  paralysis 'and  loss  of  memory  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  after,  and  to  have  been  due  to,  concussion  of  the  brain.  Bat 
here,  too,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  effects  such  as  these  were  due  not  to  con- 
cussion only,  but  to  some  extravasation  of  blood,  or  to  some  local  injury  done  to  the 
brain-  substance. 

As  we  have  some  clearly-mai-ked  periods  in  the  symptoms  of  concussion,  so  too 
must  we  adapt  our  treatment  to  tliese  various  periods. 

In  the  fiivst  period,  that  of  dej^ression,  the  safest  practice  is  certainly  to  do  as 
little  as  possible — to  avoid  all  interference  either  in  the  way  of  blood-letting,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  in  that  of  stimulating  on  the  other.  Bleeding  to  any  extent,  in  such  a 
state  of  depression,  may  be  the  cause  of  most  serious  mischief,  even  of  death  itself. 
And  with  regard  to  stimulants  recourse  must  be  had  to  them  as  little  as  possible ; 
for  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  may  not  be  dealing  with  a  case  of  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  of  bruised  brain  ;  and  a  period  of  depression,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  be  the  safeguard  of  the  patient.  Cases  of  concussion  absolutely  requiring 
stimulants  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  practice ;  and  even  when  of  a  very  severe 
form,  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is,  to  apply  warmth  to  the 
surface,  and  carefully  to  watch  the  case ;  but  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  patient 
is  manifestly  in  danger  of  sinking  from  depression  of  the  circulation,  then,  no  doubt, 
stimulants  or  cordials  must  be  resorted  to. 

As  is  the  state  of  depression,  so  too  will  be  the  state  of  reaction  :  slight  depression 
will  be  followed  by  slight  reaction ;  extreme  depression  by  extreme  reaction,  which 
will  be  all  the  greater  if  stimulants  are  used. 

And  in  the  stage  of  reaction,  so  long  as  this  reaction  keeps  within  due  bounds, 
here  again  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  all  active  interference ;  taking  cai-e,  however, 
to  exclude  all  possible  sources  of  excitement ;  to  keep  the  head  and  the  shoulders 
well  raised,  and  ice  or  evaporating  lotions  constantly  applied  to  the  head,  which  in 
bad  cases  must  be  shaved.  Precautionary  measures  such  as  these,  with  a  mercurial 
and  saline  purge  occasionally,  and  great  attention  to  diet,  with  perfect  rest,  will,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  concussion,  carry  the  patient  through  this  period. 

When  the  concu^ssion  has  been  of  a  somewhat  severe  character,  there  is  generally 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  patient  to  submit  to  the  necessary  regimen — his  own 
feelings  tell  him,  in  feet,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  in  the  slighter  cases, 
where  all  the  symptoms  soon  pass  off,  feeling  as  well  as  he  does  for  the  time  being, 
the  patient  not  unfrequently  resists  all  attempts  at  treatment,  and  then,  within  a 
few  days,  is  laid  low,  with  mischief  of  a  A'ery  severe  and  dangerous  nature — so 
dangerous,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  care,  a  few  days  moi'e  bring  his  life  to  a 
close. 

In  the  cases  of  concussion  which  die,  from  some  other  cause,  shortly  after  an 
injury,  and  in  which  no  extravasation  of  blood  or  actual  injury  to  the  brain-substance 
is  found,  there  is,  it  must  be  recollected,  intense  congestion  of  the  cei-ebral  vessels, 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  so  intense  as  to  give  a  manifestly  darker  hue  to  the  different 
substances  of  the  brain.  The  cases  revealing  these  early  ap})earances  are  of  the 
utmost  value  practically ;  they  at  once  plainly  point  to  the  mischief  which  is  likely 
to  arise,  and  at  once  give  the  key  to  the  treatment. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  tendency  which  this  congestion  has  of  leading  to 
inflammation,  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  case  is  to  be  so  narrowly  watched ; 
hence  the  reason  why  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  all  other  symptoms  are  to  be  so  care- 
fully inquired  into,  and  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  mischief,  as  far  as  possible, 
guarded  against.  But  intra- ci'anial  inflammation,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  form  the 
subject  of  another  section. 
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I  cannot,  however,  dismiss  tliis  subject  of  concussion  of  the  brain  without  again 
referring  to  a  point  which  I  consider  of  the  utmost  imjiortancein  all  cases  of  injuries 
of  the  head,  of  whatever  kind.  In  dealing  with  scalp-wounds  and  with  fractures  of 
the  skull,  I  pointed  out  how  necessary  it  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  various  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  kidneys.  To  scaljD-wounds  and  to  fractures 
must  now  be  added  concussion  of  the  brain ;  tlie  diagnosis,  the  prognosis,  and  the 
treatment  of  which  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  viscei-a. 

Contusion  of  the  Brain. 

Bruising  of  the  brain-substance  presents  itself  under  two  differing  aspects  :  either 
spots  of  extravasated  blood  are  clustered  together  in  well-marked  circumscribed 
patches,  or  these  spots  are  disseminated  throughout  various  parts  of  the  cerebral 
mass  at  the  same  time.  Hence  a  circumscribed  and  a  diffused  form  of  contusion  of 
the  brain. 

The  former,  the  circumscribed  contusion,  much  the  more  common  of  the  two,  will 
be  treated  of  first. 

As  in  other  organs,  so  in  the  brain,  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  contusion. 

Fig.  87.-Conti,sion  of  the  Brain.  ^'^  *^^  slighter  cases  the  bruised  part, 

of  a  dark-purplish  colour,  is  found  upon 
close  examination  to  be  studded  with 
-"'nute  specks  of  extravasated  blood 
t  bigger  than  pin-points,   thickly 
1   stered  together  ;  the  discoloration 
^-udually  lessening  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  as  the  specks  of 
blood   become  more  and  more  scat- 
tered.    The  grey  substance  alone  is 
affected.     Under  a  gentle  stream  of 
water,  the  patch,  if  examined  within  a  short  time  after  the  injury,  retains  both  its 
discoloration  and  its  consistence. 

In  the  more  severe  cases,  the  central  parts  of  the  bruised  portion,  thoroughly 
infiltrated  with  blood,  are  of  a  uniform,  dark-purplish  colour,  which  extends  some 
distance  both  into  the  grey  and  the  white  substances ;  imbedded  in  this  pai-t  are 
little  clots  of  blood  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  around  the  circumference  and  in  the 
deeper  parts  are  specks  of  extravasation  scattered  more  and  more  widely  until  they 
gradually  disappear.  The  brain-substance — toi'n,  broken  up,  and  shreddy — i-eadily 
gives  way  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  which,  gradually  loosening  the  clots  of 
blood,  carries  them  away,  leaving  little  pits  with  irregular  and  shaggy  margins,  and 
thickly  studded  throughout  with  pin-point  extravasations. 

Such  ai-e  the  appeai-ances  at  an  early  period  after  the  injury.  A  few  days  later, 
and  the  bruised  part,  with  its  depressed  shaggy  surface,  and  sharp  irregular  bordei-s, 
looks  like  an  ulcer,  and  by  some  surgeons  has,  in  fact,  been  described  as  the  traumatic 
ulcer  of  the  brain.  At  this  j)eriod,  too,  the  brain-tissue  to  some  distance  around  the 
bruise  may  be  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  each  little  speck  of  extravasation  may  have 
its  own  circle  of  yellow  surrounding  it. 

Slight  contusion  of  the  brain  may  sometimes  be  found  alone ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  various  degrees  which  have  just  been  described  coexist  in  the  same  brain. 

As  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  in  the  slighter  cases  of  contusion,  the  meshes 
of  the  pia  mater  only  are  more  or  less  filled  with  small  clots  of  extravasated  blood ; 
in  the  severer  cases,  both  the  investing  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater  are  generally 
torn,  and  blood  is  more  or  less  extensively  extravasated  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid 
as  well  as  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Out  of  sixty-nine  cases  of  more  or  less 
severe  contusion  of  the  brain,  independent  of  compound  fractures,  I  found  blood  ex- 
travasated into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  in  no  less  than  in  fifty-two  cases.  And 
in  thirty-one  out  of  these  fifty-two  cases,  the  extravasation  was  very  extensive ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  in  several  instances,  that  the  quantity  is  marked  thus  in  the  notes 
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of  the  case  :  '  within  the  arachnoid  hxrge  quantities  of  blood  spread  and  capping  the 
brain.'  In  eleven  cases,  no  blood  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  but  in 
all  these  eleven  cases,  blood  was  found  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  extending 
some  distance  beyond  the  actual  seat  of  the  brain-injury,  and  in  six  of  them  the  ex- 
travasation was  widespread.  In  the  remaining  six  cases,  no  blood  was  found  in  the 
arachnoid,  and  none  in  the  pia  mater,  except  at  the  actual  seat  of  the  injury,  and 
this  only  in  very  minute  quantities. 

Bruising  of  the  brain  may  occtu-  in  every  part  of  this  organ  ;  but  all  parts  of  the 
cerebral  mass  are  not  equally  subject  to  this  form  of  injury.  Some  pai'ts  of  the 
brain  are  so  frequently  bruised  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  seldom  wanting  in  the 
dead-houses  of  our  large  hospitals  ;  and  other  parts,  again,  are  so  very  rarely  injured, 
that  one  or  two  cases  only  may  be  met  with  in  a  long  series  of  years. 

It  is  but  very  rarely,  for  instance,  that  an  opportunity  occurs  of  seeing  the 

mechdla  oblongata  or   the  crura  thus  bruised.      There  is,  however  a  preparation  in 

the  Museum   of  St.   George's  Hospital,   in  which 

several  small   spots  of  extravasated   blood  may  be         ^^^;  88— Extrayasation  ot 

,    i-         .       ,         ,  „  , .  -^  Blood  m  Pons  varolii, 

seen  scattered  deep  in  the  structure  ot  the  upper 

part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  well  as  in  that  of 

the  crura  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.     In  this 

case,   too,  there  were    also    spots    of   extravasated 

blood  deep  in  the  pons  Varolii  ;  some  of  these  spots 

were  of  the  size  of  pin-points,  and  others,  again,  as 

large  as   a  small  split-pea.     No  other  part  of  the 

cerebral  mass  was  bruised  or  lacerated ;  but  there 

was  an  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  over  the 

whole  of  the  right  hemisphere,  and  the  cerebellum 

was  bathed  in  blood.     The  bones  of  the  skull  were  not  in  the  least  injured. 

Of  the  pons  Varolii  only  four  cases  of  contusion  have  been  met  with  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  within  the  space  of  sixteen  years.  And  the  cases  of  this  kind  on 
record  are  also  but  few  in  number. 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  M.  Boinet,'  the  centre  of  the  pons  Varolii  was  bruised, 
and  this  was  the  only  injury  existing  about  the  brain-substance.  And  in  another  case 
by  M.  Fano,^  the  structure  of  the  pons  Varolii  was  studded  with  several  small  extra- 
vasations of  blood  about  the  size  of  a  split-pea  ;  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  were 
extensively  bruised  and  torn,  but  the  skull  was  not  broken. 

One  point  especially  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  these  traumatic 
extravasations  both  in  the  medulla  and  in  the  pons.  The  surface  of  these  structures 
may  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  yet  well-marked  spots  of  extravasation  may  exist  deep 
in  the  substance,  and  that,  too,  even  where  there  has  been  no  bruising  of  any  other  part 
of  the  cerebral  mass.  Contusions  such  as  these  may  then,  it  is  evident,  easily  escape 
notice,  unless  very  carefully  sought  after. 

In  the  cerebelhim,  bruising  and  laceration  occur  more  frequently  than  in  the 
structures  which  have  just  been  examined;  and  in  this  organ  these  injuries  are,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  found  at  its  under  surface.  The  spots  of  ecchymosis  are  gener- 
ally small  and  superficially  situated,  and  confined,  moreover,  to  one  lobe  at  a  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  extravasations  take  place  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  then  thei'e 
may  be  either  one  largish  single  spot,  as  in  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  which  an  extravasation  of  the  size  of  a  filbert  is  imbedded  deep 
in  the  structui'e  ;  or  there  may  be,  as  in  Blandin's  case,"^  a  large  number  of  minute 
spots  scattered  in  the  substance  of  this  organ.  In  the  twelve  cases  of  bruising  and 
laceration  of  the  cerebellum,  notes  of  which  I  have  by  me,  other  parts  of  the  brain 
were  at  the  same  time  extensively  bruised,  and  the  skull  was  broken.  The  nature 
of  the  accident  was  not  always  very  severe,  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In 
several  instances  I  found  that  the  cerebellum  was  thus  injured  by  the  patient  having 
fallen  in  the  street  while  drunk. 

^  Arch.  gen.  de  Med.  1857,  p.  50.  ^  Ileeh.  sicr  la  Cont.  du  Cerv.  obs.  xii.  p.  25. 

^   Gaz.  des  Hopitaivx,  juiii  2,  1842. 
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In  tbe  cerebrum  itself  it  will  be  found  that  even  here  some  p<arts  of  this  organ  are 
much  more  commonly  affected  than  others.  As  in  the  cerebellum,  so  in  the  cerebrum, 
the  under  part  is  very  much  more  frequently  bruised  than  any  other.  Sometimes 
limited  to  a  few  patches  of  contusion,  the  injury  much  more  commonly  extends  over 
the  whole  surface  of  a  lobe,  and  oftentimes  of  two  lobes  at  once.  Both  the  grey  and 
the  white  substance  may  be  extensively  involved  ;  and,  in  depth,  I  have  known  the 
whole  structure  to  be  so  broken  up  and  desti'oyed  that  the  lateral  ventricle  has  been 
laid  open.  A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  the  result  of  which  was  ex- 
tensive bruising  and  laceration  of  the  vinder  surface  of  both  anterior  lobes ;  freely 
laying  open,  on  the  right  side,  the  lateral  ventricle,  into  which  the  finger  was  readily 
passed.  And,  in  another  ease,  a  man  fell  from  a  tree  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet,  and 
so  inpired  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobe  on  the  right  side  that  the  lateral 
ventricle  was  here  freely  laid  open. 

But  in  the  cerebrum,  too,  the  deeper  parts  may  every  now  and  then  be  found 
bruised  ;  and  the  bruise,  thus  deej^ly  situated,  may  either  exist  alone,  or  it  may 
coexist  with  an  injury  of  the  surface,  although  independent,  and  far  away  from  it. 
And  every  part  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  thus  injured  ;  and  being,  perchance,  very 
limited,  the  injury  may  here  also  easily  escape  notice.  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  septum 
lucidum  was  lacerated  in  nearly  its  whole  length  ;  it  appeared  to  be  bruised,  and  had 
several  spots  of  ecchymosis  in  various  parts  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  septum, 
and  in  the  fornix  at  the  back  pai't.  No  other  lacei'ation  was  detected  in  any  other 
part  of  the  cerebral  mass ;  but  several  patches  of  extra vasated  blood  existed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  In  another  case,  a 
minute  extravasation  of  blood  was  found  in  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  another  on  its 
under  surface,  and  several  specks  also  on  the  surface  of  the  thalamus  ;  the  only  other 
traces  of  injury  were  patches  of  blood  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissue,  corresponding  to 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebellum.  In 
a  third  case,  the  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain  was  of  the  size  of  a  nut  in  the 
right  centrum  ovale,  close  to  the  side  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  no  other  laceration 
coiild  be  detected  in  any  other  part  of  the  cerebral  mass,  but  several  thin  layers  of 
blood  were  found  extravasated  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  In  a  fourth  case  the 
corpus  callosum  and  the  velum  interpositum  were  slightly  bruised,  in  connection  with 
superficial  bruising  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  and  in  a  fifth  case,  several  minute 
specks  of  extravasated  blood  were  discovered  in  the  fornix  and  septum  lucidum,  in 
connection  with  other  and  severe  brviises  of  various  parts  of  the  brain.  And  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  laceration  of  the  floor  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  even  when  very  slight,  may  give  rise  to  an  extensive  extra- 
vasation of  blood  into  this  cavity,  should  it  so  happen  that  the  injury  corresponds 
to  the  situation  of  one  of  the  large  veins  in  this  region.  In  a  preparation  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  there  is  a  slight  laceration  of  the  septum  lucidum, 
as  well  as  of  the  flooi-  of  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  where  a  lai'ge  vein  was  laid  open, 
and  the  ventricle  was  full  of  blood. 

Thus  much  as  to  circumscribed  contusion  of  the  brain.  In  the  general  or  diffused 
contusion  of  this  organ,  the  spots  of  extravasated  blood,  instead  of  being  clustered 
together  in  one  part,  are  disseminated  throughout  the  brain,  on  the  surface  as  well  as 
in  the  deeper  parts,  or  it  may  be  in  the  deeper  parts  only. 

Circumscribed  contusion  of  the  brain  we  already  know  to  be  of  very  fi-equent  oc- 
currence. Diffused  contusion  of  this  organ,  we  shall  find,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but 
very  rarely  met  with.  Circumscribed  contusion  is  for  the  most  pai-t  easily  detected,, 
and  at  once  clearly  recognised.  Diffused  contusion  is  sometimes  difficult  of  detection,, 
and,  without  careful  examination,  may  readily  pass  unnoticed. 

Diffused  contusion  of  the  brain  is  characterised  by  specks  of  extravasated  blood 
disseminated  throughout  the  brain-substance.  These  minute  extravasations  vary 
from  the  size  of  the  smallest  pin-points  to  that  of  a  split-pea.  In  the  latter  form,  the 
extravasation  could  hardly  escape  detection ;  but  in  the  former,  the  minute  specks 
might,  in  slicing  the  brain,  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  cut  surface  of  the  cerebral 
vessels.     A  little  care,  however,  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  the  two.     In 
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the  case  of  cut  vessels,  the  specks  can  he  easily  wiped  away,  and  then,  hy  gently 
squeezing  the  brain,  other  specks  of  blood  may  be  made  to  appear.  The  miliary  ex- 
travasations cannot  thus  be  wijied  away  ;  but,  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 
they  leave  little  holes,  in  which  the  concrete  drop  of  blood  was  imbedded.  The 
brain-substance  around  these  minute  holes  may  still  retain  its  natural  colour ;  or, 
some  days  after  the  accident,  it  may  be  of  a  yellowish  colour,  such  as  is  so  frequently 
noticed  under  similar  circumstances  in  bruises  of  other  parts.  Thus  in  Blandin's 
case,  already  alluded  to,  which  terminated  fatally  some  eight  or  ten  days  after  the 
injury,  each  little  spot  of  extravasated  blood  was  found  encircled  by  cei-ebral  sub- 
stance of  a  yellowish  tinge,  varying  from  a  violet  colour  to  a  greenish  yellow. 

The  specks  of  extravasated  blood  characterising  diff'used  contusion  of  the  brain 
may,  in  any  case,  be  numerous,  or  they  may  be  few  ;  sometimes  so  few,  indeed,  that 
one  speck  her-e  and  there  is  all  that  can  be  found.  And  this  points  out  at  once  what 
extreme  care  must  sometimes  be  required  in  examining  cases  of  this  kind  ;  and  it 
also  points  out  how  readily  a  lesion  of  this  delicate  natu.re  may  escape  notice  in  a 
rough  examination — such,  for  instance,  as  used  formerly  to  be  carried  on  in  our 
dead-houses. 

One  of  the  best-marked  cases  of  diflTused  contusion  is  that  described  by  M.  Chas- 
saignac  in  the  '  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Ghir.  de  Paris,'  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  Another  equally 
well-marked  case  is  that  of  Blandin  above  alluded  to.  In  both  these  cases,  the 
miliary  extravasations  were  very  numerous  and  widely  scattered  ;  but  in  a  case 
which  occurred  at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  year  18-54,  the  spots,  although  well 
marked,  were  very  few.  In  this  case,  three  very  small  spots  of  extravasated  blood 
were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  ;  another 
small  spot  in  the  fornix,  and  another  in  the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum.  And  these 
were  all  :  some  minute  extravasations  existed  also  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater ;  but  there  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull. 

These  minute  traumatic  extravasations  of  blood  scattered  throughout  the  brain- 
substance  have  of  late  years  been  looked  upon,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  some 
surgeons  of  eminence,  as  especially  belonging  to  concussion  of  the  brain  ;  but  such 
appearances  cannot  properly  be  assigned  to  concussion.  Miliary  extravasations  of 
blood,  whether  clustered  together  in  one  patch,  or  disseminated  in  various  parts, 
belong,  one  and  all,  to  contusion  of  the  brain.  The  morbid  appearances,  although 
apparently  so  dissimilar,  are  essentially  of  the  same  character.  The  contusion, 
limited  in  one  instance,  is  general  in  the  other. 

Bruising  of  the  brain-substance  may  take  place  at  the  spot  where  the  skull  was 
struck  •  or  the  bruise  may  be  in  a  part  of  the  brain  far  away  from  the  original  seat 
of  the  injury.  The  one,  then,  is  a  direct  contusion,  the  other  a  contusion  by  contre- 
coup,  of  the  brain-substance. 

Contusion  of  the  brain  is,  however,  rarely  limited  to  the  region  where  the  blow 
was  struck,  except  in  cases  where  the  bone  has  been  driven  down.  In  fissure  of  the 
skull  it  ha23pens  much  more  frequently  that  the  bruised  part  of  the  brain  is  far 
away,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  blow.  In  severe  injuries,  both 
kinds  of  contusion,  direct  and  by  contre-coup,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same 
brain. 

Bruising  of  the  brain  occurs,  then,  in  some  parts  of  this  organ  much  more 
frequently  than  it  does  in  others.  The  upper  part  of  the  brain  is  seldom  bruised. 
Out  of  thirty-six  cases  of  bruised  brain  accompanying  fractures  extending  from 
various  parts  of  the  vault  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres was  bruised  in  five  cases  only.  The  base  of  the  brain  is  the  part  most 
frequently  injui-ed  ;  but  even  here  the  various  regions  differ  widely  in  this  respect. 
The  posterior  lobes  are  rarely  injured,  the  anterior  ones  very  frequently,  and  the 
middle  lobes  the  most  frequently  of  all.  Out  of  the  thirty-six  cases  just  alluded  to, 
the  posterior  lobes  were  bruised  in  four  instances  only,  the  anterior  lobes  in  eighteen, 
and  the  middle  lobes  in  no  less  than  twenty-five.  In  twelve  of  these  cases,  the 
anterior  and  the  middle  lobes  were  bruised  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  injury 
having  been  most  severe. 
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And  now,  bearing  in  mind  what  was  stated  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  fractures 
of  the  various  regions  of  the  base  of  the  sknll,  the  middle  part  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  like  the  middle  fossa  of  the  shull,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  frequently 
injured. 

The  analysis  given  by  M.  Fano  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  contusion  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  brain  differs  from  that  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  M.  Fano  ^  found 
the  anterior  lobes  more  frequently  bruised  than  any  other  part  of  the  brain;  but 
then  the  number  of  cases  thus  analysed  was  very  small — only  eight.  Had  M.  Fano's 
numbers  been  larger  the  results  would,  I  think,  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  in 
both  analyses. 

Why  is  it  that  the  middle  and  the  anterior  lobes  are  so  much  more  frequently 
bruised  than  the  posterior  ones  1  A  glance  at  the  anatomical  relations  of  these 
various  parts  of  the  base  of  the  larain  affords,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. The  posterior  lobes  lie  upon  a  soft  cushion,  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  but 
the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  are  in  contact  with  irregular  and  angular  projections 
of  bone,  which,  although  rounded  off  to  a  certain  extent,  and  smoothed  down  by  the 
dura  mater,  are  still  both  sharp  and  numerous. 

This  subject  has  been  made  one  of  importance  by  M.  Fano,^  who,  after  pointing 
out  the  various  pieces  of  sharp  bone  in  these  parts,  expresses  great  surprise  that  no 
allusion  should  ever  have  been  made  to  them  in  connection  with  contusion  of  the 
brain  by  contre-coup.  The  following,  however,  are  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  own 
words,  written  in  the  year  1828:  'The  great  irregulai-ities  which  exist  on 
the  inner  surfixce  of  the  basis  of  the  ci-anium  sufficiently  explain  wherefore  the 
inferior  is  more  liable  to  be  ruptured  than  the  superior  surface  of  the  brain.'  ^  And 
nothing  could  be  more  explicit. 

Are  there  any  means  of  recognising  the  cases  in  which  the  brain  has  been  thus 
bruised  and  lacerated  1 

After  careful  and  patient  watching  of  many  a  case  of  severe  injury  of  the  head, 
I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  we  are  really  in  a  position  thus  clearly  to  recog- 
nise a  case  of  contused  brain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  contusion  of  the  brain  are  frequently  met  with, 
in  which  tonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  and  extreme  restlessness,  with  constant  tossing 
and  rolling  about,  are  the  principal  symptoms ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  also,  that  as 
fi'equently,  if  not  more  frequently,  cases  of  severe  contusion  of  the  brain  are  met 
Avith,  in  which  the  symptoms  either  never  make  their  appearance  until  some  days 
after  the  accident,  or  are  altogether  wanting. 

From  all  I  have  seen  (both  in  the  wards  and  in  the  dead-house)  I  have  been  led 
to  conclude,  that  contusion  of  the  brain  does  not  give  rise  to  any  symptoms  imme- 
diately after  the  injury — that  it  has,  in  fact,  no  characteristic  signs  of  its  own. 

M.  Fano,  to  whose  valuable  thesis  I  have  already  referred,  has  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Why  should  not  a  thin  stratum  of  blood  widely  spread  over  the  bi^ain — why 
should  not  laceration  of  the  investing  membranes  of  the  brain — have  something  to  do 
with  the  tonic  spasm  and  the  restlessness  1  In  severe  bruising  of  the  brain,  these 
lesions  are  very  common  ;  so  common,  that,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  out  of 
sixty-nine  cases  of  this  kind,  blood  was  found  extravasated  in  no  less  than  in  sixty- 
three.  And,  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  symptoms,  there  is  also  the  intense  congestion 
which,  it  is  known,  takes  place  in  the  brain-substance  alinost  immediately  after  it 
has  been  bruised. 

But  why  is  it  that  such  symptoms  exist  in  some  injuries  of  this  kind,  and  not  in 
others  1  To  this  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  this  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  cannot  be  fairly  met  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

There  are,  then,  no  characteristic  signs  by  which  contusion  of  the  brain  can  be 
clearly  recognised ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  may   be  predicted  that  the  brain  has  been 

'   These  sur  la  Cont.  clu  C'erv.  p.  44.  -  Loc.  cit.  p.  44. 

\Ued.-Chir.  Trans,  xiv.  p.  334. 
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bruised  whenever  the  symptoms  are  severe  after  an  injury  of  the  head.  At  least, 
certain  it  is,  that  in  severe  injuries  of  this  kind,  and  especially  after  diffused  blows — 
the  most  common  form  of  accident  in  civil  hospitals — certain  it  is  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  these  cases  the  brain  will  be  found  bruised.  Nay,  more ;  if  we  bear  in 
mind  which  parts  of  the  brain  are  the  most  frequently  thus  injured,  we  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  under  surface  of  the  middle  or  anterior  lobes  which  is 
bruised. 

Contusion  of  the  brain  must  be  considered  as  a  most  dangerous  injury;  but  is  it 
always  fatal  1 

One  sees  patients  recover  after  an  injuiy  of  the  head  in  whom  it  was  more  than 
probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  that 
the  brain  was  bruised ;  but  of  this,  unless  in  very  rare  circumstances,  no  positive 
evidence  can  be  obtained. 

When  recovery  does  take  place,-  the  contusion  is  repaired  in  the  same  manner  as 
apoplectic  haemorrhage  into  the  brain.  In  the  slighter  cases,  all  traces  of  the  con- 
tusion may  have  passed  away,  if  death  occurs  independently  of,  and  some  time  after, 
the  accident ;  or  the  only  trace  left  may  be  a  hardened  cicatrix,  with,  perhaps,  some 
colouring  matter  in  the  centi'e.  But  clearer  evidences  of  a  former  contusion  of  the 
brain  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  and  here,  the  appearances,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in  old  apoplectic  efiusions.  If  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  portion  which  had  been  bruised  may  present  some  of  the 
well-known  appeaiunces  so  accurately  described  by  Rokitansky  '  in  his  peripheral 
form  of  apoplexy.     Of  this  Mr.  Heniy  Lee's  case  affords  a  well-marked  illustration.^ 

Since  the  above  was  published,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining-  the  hrain  of  a 
man  who,  twenty  years  before  his  death,  had  been  under  my  care  for  a  very  severe  injury 
of  the  head.  The  convolutions  of  the  anterior  part  of  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain  were 
extensively  excavated,  and  here  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  carried  evenly  over  both 
depressions,  so  that  a  space  was  enclosed  beneath  them,  which  was  filled  by  loose  areolar 
tissue  and  serum.  In  the  right  hemisphere,  the  mouth  of  the  excavation  was  nearly  circular, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  so  placed  that  the  inferior  margin  lay  close  to  the 
base  of  the  brain,  whilst  the  inner  one  was  close  to  the  median  fissure.  The  depth  of  the 
excavation  was  about  an  inch,  and  the  convolutions  around  its  edge  were  natural.  The 
cavity  commenced  for  the  most  part  abruptly,  hut  one  or  two  convolutions  could  be  traced  in 
a  stunted  condition  down  the  walls,  which  had  an  even  surface,  and  were  loosely  coated  with 
areolar  tissue.  In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  there  was  also  an  excava- 
tion, similar  in  all  respects,  save  that  it  was  only  about  half  the  size  of  that  in  the  right 
hemisphere.  The  cerebral  tissue,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  cavities,  and  forming  their 
walls,  had  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance.  There  were  no  remains  of  blood  extravasated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  so,  too, 
was  the  brain-case;  no  traces  of  fracture;  no  sign  of  injury  to  the  bones.  The  patient 
died  of  aneurism  of  the  subclavian  artery,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  but  twenty  years  before 
his  death  he  had  been  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  when  I  was  house-surgeon,  with 
several  other  men,  all  of  whom  had  fallen  a  great  height  in  consequence  of  the  giving  way 
of  some  scaftblding.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  was  suffering  from  several  severe 
injuries;  and  especially  of  the  head,  marked  by  the  symptoms  of  so-called  concussion  of  the 
brain,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  skull.  For  several  days  he 
struggled  between  life  and  death,  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness,  followed  by  a  violent 
delirium,  which  ultimately,  however,  subsided,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  so  far  well  that  he 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  After  a  Avhile  he  resumed  his  occupation,  that  of  a  house 
decorator,  and  for  years  he  worked  for  one  of  the  best  firms  in  London,  and  was  known  as 
one  of  their  ablest  workmen.  Ilis  intellect  was  as  clear  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  when  I 
accidentally  met  him,  from  time  to  time,  he  always  said  that  he  did  not  sutler  more 
from  headaches  than  other  people. 

The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  from  it  fig.  89  was  takeu. 

In  dealing  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  of  the  cases  so  often  quoted  as  instances  of  slight  pai'alysis, 
or  of  loss  of  memory  after  concussion,  were  in  reality  cases  in  which  the  brain  had 
been  bruised.     Of  this  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt. 

That  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  Avhen  the  brain  has  been  bruised,  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sui'rounding  substance ;  and  this  it  is  which  must  be  guarded  against  as 

^  Path.  Anut.  vol.  iii.  p.  394.  -  Guthrie,  Inj.  of  the  Head,  p.  68. 
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much  as   possible.     The  great  tendency  in  injuries  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  brain 

and  its  membranes  should  become  inflamed ;  and  as  this  inflammation  is  apt  to  creep 

_  _  .         „  ^    .  on  most  insidiously,  every  injury  of  the 

Fig.  89.— Depression  of  Bram.  ,       -,  .        -l-  i,  +1  ,  1  v. 

^  head  m  which  the  symptoms  have  been 

marked   ought    to   be    most    carefully 

watched,  and  treated  accordingly.     Our- 

watching    ought   to    be  carried  on    for 

days,  for  oftentimes   the  symptoms  of 

traumatic  inflammation  suddenly  show 

themselves,  and  without  any  manifest 

cause,  when  all  was  apparently  going  on 

well.       The    fourth    or    fifth    day   was 

stated     by  Dupuytren  and   by  Sanson 

to  be  the   period  at  which  the  febrile 

symptoms  were  likely  to  make  their  appearance.     This,  then,  is  the  period  when  we 

ought  to  be  most  watchful  for  even  the  slightest  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 

its  membranes ;  but  of  tins  I  intend  to  treat  at  length  in  another  section. 


Protrusion  of  the  Brain-substance. 

Protrusion  of  the  brain  may  be  the  immediate  consequence  of,  or  it  may  come  on 
some  time  after,  the  accident. 

Contused  and  lacerated  portions  of  brain-substance  may  be  driven  through  a 
fracture  of  any  part  of  the  skull ;  such  protrusions  almost  always,  however,  occur  in 
some  part  of  the  vault,  in  connection  with  a  compound  fracture  and  laceration  of  the 
cerebral  membranes.  And  however  dangerous  such  an  injury  may  be,  the  records 
of  surgery  contain  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which,  after  the  escape  of  more  or  less 
cei'ebral  matter,  the  patient  has  recovered,  and  that  without  any  apparent  detriment, 
either  physical  or  intellectual.  Opinions,  howevei',  differ  as  to  the  chances  of 
recovery  in  wounds  of  the  brain  in  different  regions  of  the  vault  of  the  skull.  On 
the  one  hand,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  '  states  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover, 
among  all  the  works  which  he  had  consulted,  a  single  instance  of  recovery  from  a 
wound  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 
which  a  cure  had  taken  place,  the  injury  was  confined  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  covered  and  defended  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Guthrie's  ^  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  an  injuiy  of  apjjarently  equal  extent 
is  more  dangerous  on.  the  forehead  than  on  the  side  or  middle  of  the  head,  and  much 
less  so  on  the  back  than  on  the  side. 

But  it  occasionally,  although  very  rarely,  happens  that  brain-substance  is  forced 
through  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  direct  communication  with  the  ear  or 
with  the  nose,  or  it  might  be  with  the  pharynx.  In  such  cases,  the  injury  done  to 
the  brain-case  and  its  contents  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  most  severe,  and,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  necessarily  almost  always  fatal. 

Of  brain-matter  forced  through  the  meatus  externus  I  saw  a  case  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  in  October  1856.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  fall  head-foremost  from  a 
great  height ;  and  with  profuse  bleeding  from  the  left  ear  wei-e  mixed  minute  portions 
of  brain-substance,  and  two  or  three  larger  pieces,  as  big  as  peas,  of  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  were  lying  in  the  meatus  externus.  Two  cases  of  the  same  kind 
are  on  record  :  one  in  the  '  Journ.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,'  1779,  vol.  lii.  p.  454 ;  and 
the  other  in  the  '  Annales  de  Chir.,'  1843,  vol.  viii.  p,  229. 

Of  brain-matter  forced  through  the  nostrils  a  case  is  recorded  in  the  '  Compend. 
de  Chir.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  595 ;  and  another  in  the '  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  de  Paris,'  1837, 
p.  228. 

Injuries  such  as  these  are,  I  said,  necessarily  almost  always  fatal.  Occasionally, 
however,  recovery  does  take  place.  One  such  case  I  recollect  seeing  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Stanley.  There  had  been  a  fall  from  a  height 
^  Med- Chir.  Trans,  xiv.  421.  ~  Injuries  of  the  Head,  p.  2. 
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of  tAventy  feet ;  and,  with  some  clots  of  blood,  a  portion  of  the  brain  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  escaped  through  the  right  nostril.  The  injury  was  followed  by  severe 
inflammatory  symptoms ;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  man,  aged  forty,  was  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  cured,  eighteen  weeks  afterwards.  The  case  is  published 
in  the  '  Medical  Gazette.' '  And  another  case  of  recovery  after  an  equally  severe 
injury  has  been  recorded  in  the  '  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  April  1859,  p.  354. 
In  this  case  the  patient,  aged  thirty,  plumj)ed  from  a  great  height  on  to  the  crown 
of  his  head ;  there  was  copious  bleeding  from  the  right  ear,  and  with  it  a  small 
quantity  of  brain-matter.  On  the  following  day  a  fluid  of  watery  character  was 
flowing  from  the  ear ;  and  in  the  meatus  were  several  particles  which,  carefully 
examined,  proved  to  be  true  brain-matter.  The  man  returned  to  his  duty  five  weeks 
after  the  accident. 

I  have  never  seen  a  portion  of  the  brain  forced  into  the  pharynx,  but  I  have 
found  the  contents  of  the  pharynx  within  the  skull,  into  which  they  had  passed 
through  a  widely  sepaiuted  fractuie  at  the  base. 

Thus  far  those  cases  only  have  been  considered  in  which  protrusion  of  the  brain 
occurs  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  broken-ujj  brain- 
matter  which  is  driven  out  of  the  skull :  about  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

But  protrusions  at  times  occur  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  after  the  accident, 
which  have  been  described,  more  especially  by  English  sui'geons,  under  the  term  of 
hei'iiia  cerebri ;  and  under  this  general  head  have  been  included  protrusions  of  divers 
natures;  and  some  even  having  nothing  of  brain-matter  in  them. 

Some  proti-usions  are  said  to  have  arisen  simply  from  blood  extravasated  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Described  as  tumeitrs  lihnatiques  by  M.  Yelpeau, 
such  protrusions  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  brain- substance;  the  dura  mater  is  not 
even  broken  through.  An  outgrowth  of  this  nature  might  present  all  the  appear- 
ances of  one  form,  at  any  rate,  of  hernia  cerebri ;  and  most  difficvilt  would  it  be, 
during  life,  to  decide  as  to  the  precise  connections  of  the  tumour.  But  cases  such 
as  these  must  be  very  rare. 

In  hernia  cerebri — such,  I  mean,  as  it  is  described  by  English  surgeons — the 
protruded  substance  aj^pears  to  have  varied  somewhat  in  its  natiu^e ;  but,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  actual  appearance  of  the  tumour  itaelf,  the  dura  mater  was  at 
any  rate  toi'n  throiigh,  and  the  protruded  substance  was  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected witli  the  brain.  In  some  cases  the  protrusion  is  described  as  having  been 
chiefly  composed  of  blood  extravasated  under  the  pia  mater,  between  it  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  or  in  its  most  superficial  parts.  In  other  cases  the  appearance 
of  the  protruded  mass  was  that  of  true  brain-substance,  looking  exactly  like  the 
structuie  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  was  continuous.  And  in  other  cases,  again^ 
the  tumour  is  represented  as  an  over-abundant  granulation  from  the  brain,  the 
injury  of  which  it  was  destined  to  repair. 

Personally  I  have  had  hut  very  few  opporlunities  of  examining  the  suhstaiice  driven  out 
of  the  skull  in  hernia  cerebri,  as  hut  two  cases  of  this  ali'ection  have  occurred  in  the  wards  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  during  several  years  past. 

In  hoth  cases  the  protruded  substance  certainly  presented  all  the  outward  appearances  of 
brain-matter ;  and  in  the  last  one,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1855,  bits  taken  away  from 
different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  protrusion  were,  at  various  periods,  examined  microscopi- 
cally :  blood-cells,  exudation-corpuscles,  and  many  nerve-tubides  were  detected  in  every 
portion  thus  submitted  to  the  glass ;  and  this,  at  any  rate,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
trusion being,  in  some  cases,  of  hernia  cerebri,  formed,  in  part,  of  true  brain-matter.  I  may 
add  that  in  this  case  the  first  escape  of  brain-matter  took  place  through  a  rent  in  the  dura 
mater,  immediately  after  the  removal  of  a  depressed  piece  of  bone.  No  further  escape  of 
brain-matter  occurred  until  after  the  fourth  day,  when  the  protrusion  began  to  show  itself; 
from  this  period  it  went  on  gradually  increasing,  and  idtimately  formed  a  large  foul  mass, 
portions  of  which  sloughed  off'  daily.  Within  a  few  daj-s  of  the  patient's  death,  however, 
the  protrusion  became  much  less,  and  the  wound  put  on  a  healthier  aspect.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  purulent  infection. 

The  destruction  of  brain-matter  in  some  cases  of  hernia  cerebri  is  sometimes  very 
great.     In  a  case  published  by  M.  Bouchacourt,^  the  destruction  was  so  great  that 

^   New  ser.  vol.  iii.  1846,  p.  77.  ^  Bull,  de  la  Soc,  Anat.  tie  Paris,  t.  xiii.  p.  1. 
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the  lateral  ventricle  was  laid  open,  and  for  days  limpid  fluid  issued  through  the 
wound. 

Is  it  true  that  the  size  of  the  hole  in  the  bone  has  much  influence  in  causing 
hernia  cerebri  1  It  has  been  generally  taught,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  has  stated,  that  pro- 
trusion of  the  brain  '  rarely  or  never  takes  place,  when  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  skull  has  been  lost  or  removed ;  the  brain  being  able  to  expand  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  inflammatory  impulse  from  within  may  render  necessary.'^ 

But  facts  prove  that  hernia  cerebri  may,  and  does,  take  place  even  when  large 
portions  of  bone  have  been  lost.  In  the  case  of  M.  Bouchacourt,^  the  hernia  cerebri 
showed  itself  after  a  piece  of  the  frontal  bone  of  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  had 
come  away.  I  have  also  seeia  a  hernia  cerebri  occur  after  a  considerable  loss  of  the 
frontal  bone — the  lower  part  of  the  perpendicular  portion  on  the  right  side,  and  the 
whole  of  the  corresponding  orbitar  plate.  And  a  case  occurred  not  long  ago,  at 
the  Lock  Hospital,  in  which  hernia  cerebri  took  place  after  separation  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  frontal  bone. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hernia  cerebri  is  mainly  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  to  the  efiusion  of  serum  and  pus,  which  so  commonly  attends  these  cases. 
Where  the  brain  protrudes,  the  cerebral  substance  around  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
gested, swollen,  cedematous,  and  soft;  yellow  softening  may  extend  more  or  less 
into  the  surrounding  parts,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  tissue  may  be  broken  down. 
Abscesses  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  very  large,  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
hemisphere  involved,  and  large  eftusions  of  various  kinds  fill  the  ventricles.  And,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  there  is  generally  extensive  efiiision  of  lymph  and  pus,  both  in 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues. 

Hernia  cerebri  may  present  itself  in  any  part  of  the  skull.  It  occurs,  however,  by 
far  more  frequently  about  the  vault  of  the  skull,  and  especially  the  frontal  and 
parietal  regions.  Hernia  cerebri  is  rarely  found  in  fractures  of  the  base,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  inj  ary  to  the  bone  is  here  a  simj>le  fis- 
sure, and  without  any  laceration  of  the  dura  mater.  Whenever  a  fracture  of  the  base  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  enough  separation  between  the  fragments,  or  by  loss  of  bony 
substance,  as  well  as  by  a  laceration  of  the  dura  mater,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that 
hernia  cerebri  may  arise.     Such  fractui-es  are,  however,  very  rare. 

One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  hernia  cerebri  at  the  base  of  the  skull  was  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Osesar  Hawkins,  many  years  ago,  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  patient,  a  hoy,  aged 
eleven,  accidentally  shot  himself  with  a  horse-pistol  loaded  with  a  bullet,  which  smashed  the 
right  malar  hone  below  the  orbit,  and  then  lodged  in  the  head.  After  he  had  recovered  from 
the  first  effects  of  the  accident,  he  went  on  without  any  marked  cerebral  symptoms  for  seven 
days,  when  he  became  restless,  and  then  delirious;  in  the  afternoon,  brain-matter  and  blood 
began  to  be  discharged,  and  a  soft  fungus-like  growth  showed  itself  in  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  died,  insensible,  about  thirty  hours  afterwards.  At  the  post-mortem  examination,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  brain-matter  were  found  protruding  through  the  large  gap  made  by  the 
bullet  in  the  sphenoid  and  temporal  bones.  The  substance  of  the  bone  around  the  protrusion 
was  vascular,  and  of  the  yellow  colour  usually  found  in  such  cases.  The  hernia  cerebri  in 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Under  tit  circumstances,  the  protrusion  may  occur  at  an  earlier  or  a.  later  peiiod 
—  it  may  be  days,  it  may  be  weeks.  After  the  removal  of  the  bone  everything  may 
appear  to  be  going  on  well  for  a  long  period — as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  dura  mater 
remains  entire  :  but,  should  anything  lead  to  the  giving  way  of  this  membrane,  and 
should  this  be  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  pai-t.s  beneath,  protrusion  may, 
at  any  time,  as  already  mentioned,  be  the  consequence.  There  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  the  protrusion  did  not  come  on  until  after  the  second  month,  and  some  are  men- 
tioned in  which  the  interval  was  even  longer.  The  usual  period,  however,  for  such 
protrusions  is  generally  at  the  time  when  inflammatory  symptoms  are  most  apt  to 
set  in — that  is,  within  a  few  days  after  the  injury. 

What  is  the  course  of  such  tumours  1  Varying  in  shape  and  in  size,  according 
to  the  hole  in  the  dura  mater  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  such  tumours 
gradually  increase  in  bulk,  and  sometimes  form  a  large  mass,  overlapping  and  com- 

^'  Inj.  of  the  Head,  p.  138.  ^  Loc.  cit. 
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pletely  covering  the  wound  in  the  scalp ;  in  their  progress,  portions  break  down, 
become  sloughy,  and  disappear;  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  whole 
tumour  may  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  waste  away,  and  cicatrisation  of  the  wound 
follows ;  or,  as  the  daily  wasting  takes  place,  further  protrusion  ensues,  going  on 
and  on  for  days  and  days,  until  the  patient  dies  :  and,  in  some  rare  cases,  such  a 
protrusion  has  been  brought  suddenly  to  an  end  by  the  patient  tearing  away  the 
whole  tumour,  and  recovery  has  ensued.  And  experience  has  also  proved  that 
the  protrusion  may  shrink,  waste  away,  and  at  last  disappear  totally  without  any 
sloughing.^ 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  patient  sinks,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  inflam- 
matory processes  going  on  within  the  skull.  And  hernia  cerebii  is  certainly  a  most 
formidable,  and  most  frequently  a  fatal,  affection  ;  not  so  mvich,  however,  on  account 
of  the  protrusion,  as  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Still  there  are 
oil.  record  a  goodly  number  of  cases  in  which  patients  recovered  even  after  very 
large  protrusions.  Indeed,  in  one  case,  published  by  M.  Spi'ing,^  the  protrusion  is 
said  to  have  involved  the  whole  of  the  left  hemisphere  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
patient  got  well  and  lived  for  eleven  years  afterwards,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  the  left  side  of  the  cranium  is  said  to  have  been  foimd  quite  empty. 

As  to  the  symptoms  accompanying  hei'uia  cerebri,  they  are  those  of  inflammation 
of  the  bi^ain  and  its  membranes,  running  its  various  courses,  and  such  as  exist  with- 
out any  protrusion.  But,  in  some  cases,  large  protrusions  of  brain-matter  may  be 
seen  with  daily  sloughing  and  reproduction,  and  yet  with  but  few  symptoms,  and 
those  only  slightly  marked.  In  the  case  referred  to  at  page  611,  of  extensive 
protrusion  from  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Cgesar  Hawkins,  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  patient  rambled  a  good 
deal,  but,  when  spoken  to,  always  readily  answered  every  question  put  to  him  :  there 
were  some  few  and  occasional  twitches  about  the  muscles  of  thefece,  and  the  motions 
and  urine  were  passed  unconsciously.  The  protrusion  became  larger  and  larger ; 
portions  of  it  sloughed  away  daily,  and  the  only  additional  symptoms  were  an 
occasional  fit  of  syncope,  from  which  the  patient  soon  rallied  after  taking  a  little  wine, 
and  some  loss  of  power  about  the  right  arm  :  and  this  was  all.  The  patient  ultimately 
died  from  purulent  infection. 

The  treatment  of  hernia  cerebri  is  to  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  less  the 
protrusion  is  meddled  with,  the  better.  As  a  general  rule,  removal,  either  by  tearing 
away,  slicing  off,  or  ligature,  is  to  be  avoided.  The  parts  are  to  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible,  for  which  purpose  gentle  syringing,  with  some  slightly  astringent  antiseptic 
lotion,  may  be  resorted  to  ;  and  an  antiseptic  absorbent  dressing  should  be  put  on. 
In  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  tumour  is  but  small,  general  pressure  may  be 
advantageous;  but  in  the  larger  protrusions  it  should  be  abandoned.  The  general 
treatment  of  such  cases  is  that  appertaining  to  intracranial  inflammation,  varying 
according  to  the  symptoms  and  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

And  from  all  this  it  follows,  that  all  causes  which  may  lead  to  iiaitation  and 
inflammation  of  the  parts  within  the  skull  should,  if  possible,  be  carefully  removed. 
No  splinter,  no  depressed  fragment  of  bone,  no  foreign  body  should  be  left,  if  it  can  be 
got  away  without  undue  risk.  At  the  after- death  examination  of  one  case  of  hernia 
cerebri  which  fell  under  my  notice,  seveiul  pieces  of  bone  were  found  firmly  fixed  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  there  was  one  larger  fragment,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  which  had  pierced  the  membranes,  and  was  sticking  in  the  brain.  The  same 
fact  has  been  noticed,  and  especially  dwelt  upon,  by  several  surgeons. 

Injuries  of  the  Cerebral  Nerves. 

In  connection  with  injuries  of  the  head,  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves  are 
sometimes  found  seriously  affected  in  their  functions  :  and  should  the  patient  survive, 
this  affection,  however  alarming  at  fiist  sight,  may  sooner  or  later  pass  off' altogether, 

^  Laurie,  Land,  and  Ed.  Mimth.  Jour.  June  1844,  p.  478. 
^  De  la  Hernie  du  C'erveau,  1853,  p.  72. 
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or  nearly  so;  or  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  nerve  may  remain,  and,  in  fact,  be  the  only 
evidence  of  the  patient  having  had  a  severe  injury  of  the  head. 

Traumatic  affections  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  coexist  with,  and  be  produced  by, 
very  different  injuries  of  the  head. 

The  nerve  may  be  torn  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  instrument  which  produced 
the  fracture.  This,  however,  is  upon  the  whole  a  rare  form  of  injury ;  but  some 
nerves  are  by  their  situation  and  connections  rendered  more  liable  to  it  than  others. 
For  instance,  the  olfactory,  and  more  especially  the  optic  and  other  nerves  of  the 
orbit,  may  be  injured  in  a  thrust- wound ;  and  such  wounds,  although  rare,  are,  as 
already  mentioned,  occasionally  met  with  in  civil  hospitals. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  passing  through,  holes  and  canals  in  the  bones,  the 
cerebral  nerves  may  be  torn  or  injiired  by  a  fracture  implicating  the  base  of  the  skull. 
And  here  again  it  will  be  found  that  some  nerves  are  very  much  more  liable  to  injury 
than  others.  Of  all  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  seventh  pair,  for  instance,  is  thus 
injured  much  more  freqviently  than  any  other  nerves.  This  is  easily  explained  by  the 
relative  frequency  of  fractures  cutting  across  the  petrous  bone,  and  involving  the  long 
bony  canal  through  which  these  nerves  have  to  pass ;  and,  for  ages,  paralysis  of  the 
facial  or  of  the  acoustic  nerve  has  been  held  as  a  valuable  sign  of  fracture  of  the  base 
in  severe  injuries  of  the  head.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted  that  in  every  such  case  of  paralysis  the  petrous  bone  has  been  broken  and 
the  nerve  torn.  The  paralysis  m.ay,  after  some  little  time,  pass  off,  and  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  affection  of  the  nerve  must  have  been  connected  with  some  other 
form  of  injury.  Other  nerves  are  liable  to  injury  from  their  close  connection  with  a 
piece  of  broken  bone,  and  this,  too,  away  from  their  bony  canal. 

Again,  pai-alysis  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  be  dependent  upon  a  traumatic 
effusion  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  And  this  extravasation  may  affect  the  nerve, 
either  by  pressing  upon  it  in  some  part  of  its  course,  or  by  pressure  upon  the  part 
of  the  brain  connected  with  the  nerve.  The  extravasation  may  ultimately  be  absorbed ; 
and  thus  is  explained  that  form  of  paralysis,  not  unfrequently  observed  about  some 
cf  the  cerebral  nerves  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  which  lasts  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  and  then  gradually  disappears. 

The  injuries  of  the  various  cranial  nerves,  viewed  separately,  present  some  points 
of  especial  interest,  which  must  now  be  considered. 

First  jxiir. — The  olfactory  may  be  torn  across  in  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  It  was  so  in  a  soldier  in  whom  the  ethmoid  had  been  broken  to  pieces  by  a 
bullet.'  But  paralysis  of  this  nerve  not  unfrequently  occui-s  in  cases  where  the 
head  has  been  severely  injured,  without  any  direct  evidence  of  fracture.  In  such 
cases  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  an  extravasation  of  blood  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  cause  of  the  paralysis  of  this  nerve,  and  this  extravasation  may  have  affected 
either  the  nerve  itself  or  the  adjacent  part  of  the  brain. 

In  looking  into  these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  loss  of  smell  followed  such 
an  injury  as  might  lead  to  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain  being  driven  against  the 
bones,  and  bruised.  And,  tightly  bound  down  in  the  greater  part  of  their  course  to 
the  brain  by  the  arachnoid  membrane,  the  olfactory  nerves  may  in  this  form  of 
injury  occasionally  be  more  or  less  bruised,  or  pressed  upon  by  an  extravasation 
of  blood. 

In  one  case  mentioned  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,^  a  gentleman  met  with  an  injury  of  the  head 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sense  of  smell.  After  some  time,  however,  he  began  to  recover 
from  this  symptom,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  his  smell  was  completely  restored.  And  in  another 
case,^  Avhere  the  loss  of  smell  also  followed  a  severe  injury  of  the  head,  this  symptom  per- 
sisted without  the  slightest  improvement  many  years  afterwards. 

In  relation  to  the  loss  of  smell,  great  care  must  he  taken  lest  there  he  some  error  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  symptom.  In  a  case  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  some  years  hack,  the  patient, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  face,  appeared  for  several  weeks  to  have 
lost  the  sense  of  smell  upon   the  left  side ;  even  the  strong  liquor  ammonise  produced  no 


^  Johert,  Plaies  darmos  a  feu,  p.  13f).  ^  Mecl.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  365. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  421. 
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effect,  save  tliat  of  lacbiyiuation.  At  length  it  was  discovered  that,  owing  partly  to  a  de- 
flection of  the  septum  towards  the  left  side,  and  partly  to  the  imperfect  action  of  the  muscles, 
the  left  nostril  had,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  impervious  to  air.  On  dilating 
the  left  nostril  artificiallj^,  it  was  found  that  the  patient  could  smell  equally  well  on  both 
sides.  ^ 

Se€07id  ^;«^V. — The  optic  may  be  torn  across  in  a  fracture  of  the  orbit. 

In  the  case  of  a  child,  over  whose  head  a  cab-wheel  had  passed,  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  in 
addition  to  other  extensive  fractures,  was  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  the  optic  nerve  and 
straight  uiuscles  were  completely  torn  through.' 

This  nerve  is  also  so  circumstanced  that  it  may  be  pressed  upon  by  a  fragment  of 
broken  bone  away  from  its  foi'amen,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  total  blindness. 

Such  was  the  case  in  an  old  man  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  after  having  been 
run  over  by  a  cart.  There  was  a  fracture  with  depression  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones ;  but 
the  most  marked  symptom  was  total  blindness,  which  was  explained,  at  the  after-death 
examination,  by  the  optic  nerves,  immediately  behind  the  orbits,  being  pressed  upoa  by  the 
broken  sphenoid  bone.* 

But  loss  of  sight  may  also  be  caused  by  pressure  from  an  extravasation  of  blood 
connected  with  a  fracture  of  the  base.  And  this  extravasation  may  lie  either  within 
the  skull  or  in  the  orbit. 

In  M.  A.  Richard's  case,*  with  evident  signs  of  fractm-ed  base  of  the  skull,  the  orbits  were 
filled  with  blood,  and  especially  the  left,  on  which  side  total  loss  of  sight  was  observed  on 
the  following  day.     The  blood  in  the  orbits  was  gra-       -r-'       n/^      -n  •         i?  -r>i     j 

dually  absorbed,  and  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was       Fig.  90.— Extravasation  of  Blood 
completely  restored  within  a  month.     In  this  case  ^"  S"ea1h  ol  Optic  Nerve, 

the  loss  of  sight  was  due,   it  was  thought,  to  the 

blood  extravasated  in  the  orbit ;  but,  in  reference  to  /^^£^**^ 

this  point,  I  would  especially  direct  attention  to  the  ~ 

extravasation  of  blood  which,  after  severe  injuries  of 
the  head,  sometimes  takes  place  within  the  neurilemma 
of  the  optic  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  orbit.  In  severe 
injuries  of  the  head,  and  especially  those  about  the 
orbits,  I  have  several  times  seen  the  neurilemma  of 
the  optic  nerve  distended  with  blood,  which  had 
evidently  proceeded  from  the  veins  contained  within 
this  sheath.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  are  two  optic  nerves,  both  taken  from 
the  same  patient,  in  which  these  appearances  are  well  marked. 

Such  extravasations  deserve,  I  think,  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  it  seems  to 
me  that  blood  thus  situated  will  serve  to  explain  some  of  those  cases  in  which  bHnd- 
ness  has  existed  for  some  time  after  an  iijjury  of  the  head,  and  then  gradually  disap- 
peared. In  such  cases  the  nerve-fibrils  are  not  torn  or  injured  ;  the  neurilemma  is 
simply  cram-full  of  blood ;  and  as  this  blood  becomes  absorbed,  sight  is  restored. 
And  thus  it  is  that  I  would  explain  M.  A.  Richard's  case.  The  orbit  was,  it  is  true, 
filled  with  blood  ;  but  as  it  is  not  stated  that  the  effusion  led  to  the  least  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball,  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  pressui'e  on  the  optic  nerve 
was  from  blood  within  its  sheath,  and  not  from  the  blood  in  the  orbit.  And  then, 
again,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  this  case  that  none  of  the  other  nerves  of  the  orbit 
were  affected,  which  they,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been,  had  the  paralysis  of 
the  optic  nerve  depended  solely  upon  the  blood  in  the  orbit. 

Third  fair. — From  its  connections,  the  third  pair  of  nerves  is  less  liable  to 
injury  from  broken  bone  than  most  of  the  other  cerebral  nerves.  But  it  is  liable  to 
pressure  from  extravasated  blood.  A  ease  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  in  a  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  is  referred  to  by  MM.  Denonvilliers  and  Gosselin,'''  in  which  a  clot 
of  blood  was  found  lying  in  the  space  between  the  crura  cerebri.  And  Sir  B.  Brodie  ^ 
states  that  he  has  '  known  a  ptosis  of  the  left  upper  eyelid  connected  with  pressure 
on. the  inferior  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebum;  the  pressure  being 

^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1852,  new  ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

~  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  de  Paris,  18.37,  p.  228. 

3  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  348.  "   Gaz.  des  Hopit.  1854,  p.  446. 

^  Mai.  des  Yeun-,  p.  821.  ^  Loo.  eit.  p.  351. 
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so  situated  as  to  affect  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair  immediately  behind  the  left  cavern- 
ous sinus.' 

After  an  injury  of  the  head,  all  the  l^ranches  of  the  third  joair  of  nerves  may  be 
paralysed.  But  it  is  curious  to  obserA^e  how  much  more  frequently  it  is  a  single 
branch  of  this  nerve  which  is  thus  affected.  For  instance,  there  may  be  ptosis  of 
the  upper  lid,  and  this  may  be  the  only  part  paralysed.  Why  one  branch  alone  of 
this  nerve  should  be  thus  singled  out  from  all  its  other  branches  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  :  not  only  may  this  be  the  case,  however,  but  one  branch  of  the  upper 
division  of  this  nerve,  and  another  branch  of  its  lower  division,  may  be  paralysed  at 
the  same  time,  without  any  of  its  other  branches  being  affected.  It  is  a  matter  of 
especial  interest  that  we  should  note  that  there  may  be  ptosis  and  a  dilated  immov- 
able pupil. 

A  gentleman  ^  fell  from  his  horse,  received  a  severe  contusion  of  the  head,  and  was  taken 
home  labouring  under  manifest  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain.  When,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  these  symptoms  became  somewhat  abated,  it  was  observed  that  the  pupil  of 
the  right  eye  was  dilated,  and  incapable  of  contraction ;  but  his  power  of  vision  was  un- 
affected. This  symptom  was  accompanied  with  a  ptosis  of  the  right  upper  lid,  and  a  numb- 
ness of  the  right  hand.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  pupil  was  restored  to  its  natural 
condition. 

A  man  "  fell  fi'om  a  height  and  alighted  on  his  head:  amidst  other  severe  symptoms,  it 
was  noted,  four  weeks  after  the  accident,  that  the  left  upper  lid  was  paralysed,  and  the  left 
pupil  dilated,  with  some  impairment  of  the  sight.  The  right  pupil  was  natural.  These 
sjnnptoms  gradually  wore  off;  and  the  power  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the  sight,  were  com- 
pletely restored,  within  some  thirteen  mouths  after  the  injury. 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  the  paralysis  disappeared 
after  a  time.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  mentioned  that  there  was  some  impairment  of 
the  sight ;  and  this  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  optic  nerve,  too,  was  in 
some  degree  affected.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  such  an  affection  did  in  truth 
exist ;  the  impairment  of  the  sight  may  have  been,  and  most  probably  was,  owing  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  but  a  simple  contrivance — a  card  pierced  with  a  small 
hole — would  have  settled  this  jioint. 

Foui-th  2yair. — As  to  the  pathetic  nerve,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  it  was 
found  torn  or  bruised  in  a  fractured  base.  The  relations  of  this  nerve  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts  will   easily  explain  this  apparent  immunity  from  direct  injury. 

Fifth  pair. — Affections  of  this  nerve  have  not  unfrequently  been  met  with  after 
injuries  of  the  head,  the  paralysis  manifesting  itself  upon  one  or  more  of  its 
branches,  and  this  too  combined,  for  the  most  part,  with  palsy  of  some  other  cerel)ral 
nerve, 

A  raan,^  aged  thirty-five,  having,  the  day  before,  been  buried  by  some  earth  falling  in 
upon  him,  was  admitted  into  the  Hopital  St.  Antoine,  in  June  1854,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
insensibility,  and  with  such  profuse  bleeding  from  the  nose  that  it  became  necessary  to  plug 
his  nostrils.  The  ocular  conjunctiva,  especially  on  the  left  side,  was  distended  with  blood, 
and  so,  too,  were  the  eyelids.  He  gradually  recovered,  and  then  paralysis  of  various  nerves 
became  evident  at  different  periods.  The  right  upper  lid  and  eyeball  lost  all  power  of 
motion.  A  few  days  afterwards,  and  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  observed  ; 
it  was  not  quite  complete,  but  both  sensation  and  motion  were  manifestly  aft'ected.  Ten 
days  after  the  patient  had  been  in  the  hospital,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  right  eye  was  cedema- 
tous  and  much  chemosed  ;  the  cornea  could  be  touched  freely  without  flinching ;  it  had  lost- 
some  of  its  transparency,  and,  at  its  lower  part,  there  was  a  yellow  spot  like  an  interlamellar 
abscess.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  cornea  presented  a  slight  ulceration  opposite  to 
the  yellow  spot,  and  the  facial  paralysis  was  even  more  marked.  Matters  went  on  much  in 
the  same  way  during  the  month  of  Julj^,  with  more  ulceration,  however,  about  the  eye,  and 
less  paralysis  of  the  face.  Early  in  August  the  cornea  gave  way,  and  the  aqueous  humour 
escaped.  Later  on  in  the  month  tlie  patient  began  to  improve ;  subsequently  the  right 
cornea  cicatrised,  and  he  could  see  from  the  upper  part ;  and,  ultimately,  botli  sensation  and 
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motion  were  restored  to  the  right  side.     Such,  as  far  as  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is  concerned, 
are  the  details  of  this  most  iuterestiug  case. 

One  more  case  of  palsy  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  man  -^  was  in  St.  George's  Hospital  in 
the  year  1841.  At  the  time  of  his  admission,  seven  weeks  after  a  very  severe  injury  of  the 
head,  there  was  total  loss  of  sensation  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  npper  part  of  the 
head — in  fact,  in  every  part  dependent  upon  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  there  Avas  no  sense  of 
taste  or  of  feeling  on  the  left  side  of  the  tongue,  except  at  its  root,  and  no  consciousness  of 
any  sensation  when  a  probe  was  introduced  into  the  left  nostril ;  and  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation on  this  side  had  less  power.  Several  other  nerves  were  also  seriously  affected.  His 
history  was,  that  he  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  twenty-eight  feet,  a  heavy  piece  of  timber 
at  the  same  time  falling  upon  the  left  side  of  his  head.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
perfect  insensibility,  for  several  hours,  and  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
ears,  nose,  and  mouth ;  there  had  been  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  from  this 
he  had  recovered.  Hisintellect  was  sound,  and  he  answered  all  questions  with  great  pre- 
cision. Very  little  improvement  followed,  notwithstanding  various  plans  of  treatment. 
The  power  of  raising  the  left  upper  lid  was  regained,  but  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye  gradually 
became  opaque.  And  when  seen,  many  years  afterwards,  this  man  was  much  in  the  same 
state,  save  that  the  cornea  had  become  somewhat  more  transparent. 

Such  is  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ;  caused  in  some  instances, 
no  doubt,  by  pressui'e  from  extra vasated  blood,  and  in  other  instances  again  by  some 
more  permanent  injury;  at  times  passing  off  within  a  few  weeks,  at  other  times 
abiding  year  after  j^ear.  The  cases  which  have  been  mentioned  were,  moreover, 
especially  selected  in  reference  to  the  subsecjuent  condition  of  the  cornea.  In  the  first 
case,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  nerve  was  incomplete,  and  passed  ofi' altogether  within 
four  months,  the  cornea  sloughed ;  but  in  the  other  case  thei'e  Avas  no  sloughing  of 
the  cornea,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  palsy  of  many  years'  standing.  Both  cases 
afford  good  examples  of  the  two  forms  of  diseased  action  referred  to  in  Mr.  Dixon's  ^ 
valuable  paper  on  anaesthesia  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Sixth  pair. — Paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  occurs  sometimes  after  an  injury  of 
the  head ;  it  may  exist  alone,  or  be  combined  with  paralysis  of  several  other  branches. 
The  sixth  nerve  may  be  torn  across  in  a  fracture  of  the  base ;  indeed,  its  connections 
with  the  petrous  bone  render  this  nerve  liable  to  direct  injury.  From  its  slender  si2;e, 
and  passing  as  it  does  in  a  groove  on  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  bone,  the 
sixth  nerve  may  be  snapped  across  in  a  fracture  of  this  part  of  the  base. 

A  man^  fell  from  a  height,  and  alighted  on  his  face.  He  never  lost  his  senses;  merely 
felt  shaken  ;  walked  home,  and  returned  to  his  AA^ork  next  day.  Four  daj^s  afterAvards,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  suffer  from  head-symptoms,  and  three  weeks  from  this  time  it  was  noticed 
that  the  right  eye  Avas  draAvn  iuAvards.  He  Avent  on  from  bad  to  AA^orse,  and  died  at  the  end 
of  four  months.  A  fracture  AA'as  found  running  across  and  detaching  the  inner  third  of  the 
right  petrous  bone,  and  opposite  to  this  the  sixth  nerve  was  snapt  asunder. 

In  this  case  the  sixth  was  the  only  nerve  injured  ;  and  thias  it  was  also  in 
another  instance,  mentioned  by  M.  Ai-an,''  in  which  a  man,  after  receiving  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  lost  all  power  of  moving  the  eye  outwards.  There  was  a  distinct 
squint,  for  which  he  was  operated  upon  by  M.  Maisonneuve ;  but  Avith  very  little  or 
no  benefit. 

Paralysis  of  the  abducens  not  unfrequently  coexists  with  that  of  some  of  the 
other  cerebral  nerves.  Of  this  there  are  sevei'al  cases  on  record,  in  which  this  nerve 
as  Avell  as  the  others  gradually  regained  its  power. 

Seventh  2^cdr. — As  for  the  facial  and  the  acoustic,  paralysis  of  these  nerves  is  one 
of  the  common  signs  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Connected  as  these 
branches  are  with  the  petrous  bone,  they  may  be,  and  are  frequently,  torn  across  in 
a  fracture  implicating  this  region.  And  although  so  closely  connected — bound  up 
in  the  same  sheath — lodged  in  the  same  canal — one  of  these  nerves  may  be  injui'ed 
and  not  the  other.  Facial  paralysis  not  unfrequently  exists  without  deafness ;  and 
sometimes  there  is  marked  deafness,  Avithout  any  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
The  paralysis  may  be  strongly  marked,  but  it  may  pass  off  in  a  feAV  months.     In 

1  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1852,  p.  240 ;  Henry  Lee. 
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such  cases  the  injury  may  have  consisted  in  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the 
tubular  sheath  of  the  arachnoid  belonging  to  these  nerves.  I  have  seen  a  small 
clot  of  extravasated  blood  lying  between  the  nerves,  at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus 
internus. 

Eighth  and  ninth  perns. — Affections  of  these  nerves  occur  but  seldom  after 
injiiries  to  the  head.  The  bony  canals  through  Avhich  these  nerves  pass  are  short, 
and  the  nerves  themselves  lie  in  the  region  of  one  of  the  large  sub-arachnoidean 
spaces,  the  fluid  of  which  would,  by  its  displacement,  allow  room  for  blood  to  be 
extravasated  without  any  great  amount  of  pressure. 

Should  an  affection  of  these  nerves  thus  occur,  however,  the  symptoms,  in  such 
cases,  are  certainly  most  distressing;  but,  however  distressing-,  they  are  not  always 
fatal,  and  they  may  even  disappear  altogether.  A  forcible  illustration  of  this  will  Ije 
found  in  the  two  following  cases. 

Ill  OBe  instauce,'  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hilton,  with  paralysis  of  some  otlier  cerebral  nerves, 
it  is  particularly  noticed  that  the  patient  manifested  much  difficulty  in  swallowing;  the 
tongue  was  thrust  over  to  one  side  ;  articulation  was  slow,  and  euunciatiou  very  imperfect ; 
and  there  was  pain  extending  down  the  neck,  on  the  side  affected,  as  far  as  the  clavicle.  The 
patient  had  bleeding  from  the  ears,  nose,  and  moutli,  after  an  injury  of  the  head;  but  he 
recovered  in  a  few  months,  and  with  only  slight  traces  of  paralysis  left. 

A  grenadier  -  was  struck  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  superior  angle  of  the  left  parietal 
by  a  lance,  which  passed  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  lance  was  withdrawn  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  and  the  wound  healed  rapidly.  The  intellect  was  as  good  as  it  was 
before  the  injury,  but  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  par  vagum,the  hypoglossal,  spinal-accessory, 
and  sub-occipital  were  all  paralysed.  Aphonia,  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  Avith  contractions  of 
the  muscles  accessory  to  respiration — more  or  less  paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach — so  that  large  doses  of  emetics  had  no  effect ; —  such  were  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  presented  by  this  poor  fellow. 

One  more  case,  in  which  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  became  affected,  must  be 
mentioned,  as  it  shows  what  consequences  may  arise  by  subsequent  displacement  of 
the  fractured  bones  in  an  injury  of  the  base. 

A  man  ^  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  with  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain, 
and  fractured  base  of  the  skull.  He  went  ou  well  until  the  tenth  day,  and  then,  after 
getting  out  of  bed,  and  walking  across  the  ward  to  talk  to  his  wife,  he  was  seized  with 
rigors  and  vomiting,  and  gradually  fell  into  a  semi-unconscious  state.  Towards  the  evening- 
appeared  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  the  breathing  became  gasping.  The  difficulty  of 
swallowing  increased  ;  and  before  the  morning  everything  was  rejected  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  pharynx.  He  died  of  coma  and  asphyxia,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  setting-in 
of  the  serious  symptoms.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  healthy  ;  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  anything  like  inflammatory  action  ;  neither  was  the  brain  bruised  or  lacerated.  A 
line  of  fracture  intersecting  the  right  foramen  lacerum  posteiius,  and  running  across  the  base, 
divided  this  part  of  the  skull  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion,  freely  movable  upon 
each  other;  and  the  bones  here  were  so  displaced,  that  the  right  cerebellar  fossa  was  lower 
than  the  left. 

In  commenting  upon  this  case,  Mr.  Hilton  very  justly  remarks  that  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  and  breathing,  which  suddenly  made  its  appearance  after  the  man's 
walk  across  the  ward,  was  in  all  probability  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the 
bones  at  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius — a  displacement  by  which  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves  was  irritated,  if  not  severely  pressed  upon.  And  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  inflammation  about  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  this,  no  doubt,  is 
the  right  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  so  suddenly  made  their  appearance. 

And  this  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  Sir  C.  Bell's*  two  cases,  in  which 
sudden  death  was  caused  by  the  after-displacement  of  fractured  portions  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  consequent  pressure  upon  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Special  treatment  in  injuries  of  the  cerebral  nerves  seems  to  be  of  but  little 
avail.  If  dependent  upon  extravasated  blood,  or  any  other  cause  removable  by  the 
efforts  of  nature,  the  paralysis  will  gradually  disappear  in  the  course  of  time ;  but  I 

^  Lancet,  185.3,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  ^  Chassaignac,  Plaies  de  Tete,  p.  93. 
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*   On  the  Nermns  System,  3d  edit,,  cases  cxlvi.-cxlix. 
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know  of  no  particular  plan  of  treatment  which  will  help  us  much  in  such  cases.  At 
least,  mercury,  blistering,  and  other  remedies  usually  resorted  to,  have  not,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  produced  any  very  marked  benefit.  And  in  using  electricity  we  must 
be  very  careful  lest  it  produce  disturbance  about  the  head,  which  it  is  apt  to  do, 
especially  if  employed  at  too  early  a  period  after  the  injury.  On  the  whole,  I  should, 
in  all  cases  of  traumatic  paralj'sis  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  trust  much  to  the  restorative 
powers  of  nature. 


Traumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

All  injui'ies  of  the  head,  of  whatever  kind,  may  lead  to  inflammation  within  the 
cranium.  Injuries  of  the  scalp,  apparently  of  the  most  trifling  nature  ;  injuries  of 
the  bones ;  injuries  of  the  brain-substance ; — all  may  give  rise  to  intracranial 
inflammation.  But  some  of  these  injuries  are  more  apt  to  give  rise  to  this  inflam- 
mation than  others,  and,  as  might  be  readily  anticipated,  injuries  of  the  brain- 
substance  are,  more  frequently  than  any  other  injuries,  followed  by  this  kind  ol 
mischief. 

In  a  wound  of  the  scaJp  followed  by  erysipelas  or  diffuse  cellular  inflammation, 
cei-ebral  symptoms  often  supervene  ;  and  should  the  patient  die,  the  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  majority  of  cases  are  limited  to  great  congestion  of  the  brain-substance, 
with  increased  A^ascularity  of  the  pia  mater,  and  effusion  of  opaque  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissues  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 

Inflammation  spreading  inwards  from  an  injury  of  the  bone  or  of  its  coverings 
may  be  traced,  as  it  were  layer  by  layer,  from  the  outer  parts  down  to  the  brain  ; 
first  involving  the  dui\a  mater,  then  the  parietal  arachnoid,  the  viscei'al  arachnoid, 
the  pia  mater,  and  ultimately  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  marked  by  increased  vascularity, 
thickening,  and  closer  adhesion  to  the  bone ;  such  appearances  belong,  however, 
more  especially  to  a  chronic  form  of  mischief  set  up  by  inflammation,  caries,  or 
necrosis  of  the  bone  after  an  injury.  In  the  more  acute  inflammation,  and  above  all 
in  suppuration  of  the  osseous  tissue,  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is  covered 
by  lymph  or  by  pus ;  its  tissue  gets  infiltrated  ;  it  may  pass  on  to  sloughing.  As  far 
as  the  dura  mater  itself  is  concerned,  the  mischief  is  generally  confiued  to  that  part 
of  the  membrane  directly  under  the  diseased  bone ;  but  even  here,  in  particular 
localities,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  inflammation  spreads  along  the  cellular 
tissue  which  surrounds  the  branches  of  the  meningeal  arteries,  and  by  this  means 
reaches  even  down  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

In  the  acute  cases,  the  inflammation,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  dura  mater,  lays  hold  also  of  its  inner  surface,  the  parietal  arachnoid,  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  having  once  reached  this  serous  membrane,  the 
inflammation  usually  and  rapidly  becomes  widespread.  The  inflammatory  effusion 
on  the  free  surface  of  this  membrane  is  but  very  seldom  limited  to  the  spot  first 
implicated.  This  I  have,  however,  seen  once.  Under  an  exposed  piece  of  bone,  the 
dura  mater,  was  inflamed,  thickened,  and  partially  detached ;  and,  exactly  limited  to 
this  spot,  there  was  an  effusion  of  lymph  and  pus  on  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
arachnoid ;  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  brain  were  quite 
healthy. 

This  is  an  exceptional  instance,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  parietal 
arachnoid  is  extensively  inflamed,  and  the  cavity  of  this  membrane  is  filled  with  a 
quantity  of  fibrinous  or  of  puriform  exudation  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish-green 
colour.  The  eflfusion  seldom  extends,  however,  beyond  the  upper  and  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  hemispheres ;  sometimes  it  spreads  over  one  hemisphere  only,  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  injured  bone  ;  sometimes  it  is  found  on  both  hemispheres,  but  with- 
out any  effusion  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Occasionally  the  puriform  is  circumscribed 
by  the  fibrinous  effusion,  which  may,  moreover,  unite  the  two  layers  of  the  serous 
membrane  to  each  other  around  this  part ;  and  thus  is  formed  within  the  arachnoid 
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Fig.  91. 


-Pi  a  Mater  thickened  from 
Inflammation. 


that  kind  of  circumscribed  collection  of  matter  which  may  be,  and  has  been,  mis- 
taken for  an  abscess  in  the  brain- substance.  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  would  moi-e 
especially  refer  to  De  la  Peyronie's  '  celebrated  case  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  which 
was,  I  think,  simply  a  collection  of  matter  circumscribed  in  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid, and  running  down  by  the  side  of  the  falx,  as  far  as  the  corpus  callosum.  This 
view  of  the  case  is,  I  think,  borne  out  by  Pott's  ^  and  Soulier's  ^  ca,ses,  and  by  a  case 
in  which  I  found  a  collection  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  thus  circum- 
scribed and  running  down  between  the 
left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  and  the  falx, 
as  far  as  the  corpus  callosum.  The  depth 
to  which  the  matter  passed  in  this  case 
might  easily,  during  life,  have  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  collection  was  in  the 
brain  itself. 

From  the  arachnoid  the  inflammation 
spreads  to  the  pia  mater,  and  here  too 
there  is  an  extensive  fibrinous  or  puriform 
exudation  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish- 
green  colour.  Tlie  meshes  of  this  mem- 
brane are  filled  with  the  effusion;  and 
such  is  the  thickened  condition  of  the  pia 
mater  in  the  severer  cases  that  it  may  be 
removed  whole  from  the  brain,  and  with 
its  prolongations,  which  dipped  down 
between  the  convolutions,  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  cast  in  wax.  Of  this  there  are 
excellent  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  that  of 
St.  George's  Hospital. 

As  in  the  arachnoid,  so  here,  in  the 
pia  mater,  these  appeai-ances  do  not  gener- 
ally extend  beyond  the  convexity  of  the 
hemispheres.  And  all  that  part  of  the  corti- 
cal substance  of  the  brain  corresponding  to 
the  inflamed  and  thickened  \na.  mater  is 
often  of  a  dark,  leaden  hue ;  it  may  be, 
too,  adherent  to  this  membrane,  and  softened,  and  easily  torn  ;  so  that,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  pull  oif  the  pia  mater,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  notwithstanding  all  our 
caie,  that  patches  of  brain-substance,  varying  in  size  and  thickness,  come  away  with 
the  membrane. 

In  all  this,  the  grey  matter  alone,  and  sometimes  only  a  thin  layer  of  it,  is 
involved  :  as  to  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  it  is  simply  congested,  the  bloody 
puncta  being  larger  and  more  numerous  than  iisual. 

Such  are  the  usual  appearances  when  inflammation  spreads  inwards  from  an 
injury  of  the  bone  or  its  coverings.  But  occasionally  it  happens  that  the  appearances 
in  these  cases  differ  somewhat. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  may  be  extensive  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  arach- 
noid without  any  efiVision  in  the  pia  mater  :  thus,  in  a  case  where  matter  was  lying 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  the  corresponding  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  was 
filled  with  pus  and  lymph,  covering  the  posterior  third  of  the  upper  and  lateral 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  but  there  was  no  effusion  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues. 
Of  this  there  are  two  equally  well-marked  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  T.  Watson  ;  ^  but, 
according  to  my  own  experience,  such  cases  are  very  rarely  met  with. 

On  the  other  hand,    with  an  inflamed  dura  mater,  covered,  it   may   be,    with 

^   Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sc.  1741  :  '  Sur  le  Siege  de  I'Ame.' 

^  Inj.  of  Head,  p.  107.  *  Mem.  de  rAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  i.  p.  159. 

4  Praci.  of  Fhys.  3d  ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  369. 
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lymph  and  pus,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  arachnoid  escapes,  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding an  extensive  effusion  in  the  sub-arachnoid  tissues.  In  a  case  in  which 
the  dura  mater  on  the  left  side  Avas  covered  with  a  patch  of  concrete  lymph,  and 
matter  running  from  thence  along  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  down 
to  the  base  of  the  skull,  no  effusion  was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid ;  but 
there  were  large  qxiantities  of  sero-purulent  fluid  in  the  siib-arachnoid  tissues 
covering  the  whole  of  the  left  hemisphere. 

Such  a  case  is  a  very  uncommon  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  great 
majorit}^  of  instances  of  meningitis  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  bone,  the  inflamma- 
tory effusions  are  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid.  But  how  very  rarely  is 
anything  like  exudation  met  with  in  the  arachnoid  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  inflamma- 
tion !  And  when  this  marked  difference  between  traumatic  and  idiopathic  arach- 
nitis is  spoken  of,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  especially  in  this  form  of 
traumatic  inflammation,  arising  from  an  injury  to  the  bone,  that  the  great  diffei'once 
exists.  Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  arising  fi'om  an  injury  of  the 
brain  resembles  the  idiopathic  form  of  inflammation,  inasmuch  as  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  is,  in  both  forms,  most  frequently  free  from  effusion. 

In  looking  carefully  to  the  inflammatory  appearances  of  the  membranes  after 
concussion  or  contusion  of  the  brain,  the  exudation  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  found 
on  the  outside  of  the  arachnoid,  and  more  or  less  extensively  infiltrating  the  pia 
mater.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  that  effusion  takes 
place  on  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  membrane.  The  exudation  itself  resembles 
that  which  is  commonly  found  in  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater ;  if  puriform,  it  is 
greenish,  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  decidedly  green  colour. 

There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  traumatic  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain.  The  one,  commencing  in  the  dura  mater,  and  almost  always  reaching  the 
free  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid ;  the  other,  commencing  in  the  j^ia  mater,  and  seldom 
passing  beyond  this  membrane,  and  that  only  when  the  inflammation  is  very  severe. 
The  one,  starting  as  it  were  from  the  bone,  affects  the  membrane  nearest  to  it,  the 
dura  mater ;  and  the  other,  starting  from  the  brain,  here  also  affects  the  nearest 
membrane,  the  pia  mater.  Whilst  dealing  with  concussion  of  the  brain,  it  was 
particularly  mentioned  that  intense  vascularity  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  found 
about  the  brain-substance  when  death  takes  place  some  short  time  after  the  accident ; 
and  well  can  it  be  imagined  that  this  intense  congestion  of  the  brain,  if  it  does  not 
pass  ofl',  will  react  on  the  pia  mater  ;  and  hence  the  inflammation  which,  in  such 
cases,  manifests  itself  in  this  membrane. 

Injuries  of  the  head  may  also  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  brain- substance ;  and 
this  traumatic  inflammation  may  affect  either  the  cortical  substance  only  or  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  brain.  Inflammation  of  the  cortical  substance  may  follow  an 
injury  of  the  bone,  as  in  those  cases,  for  instance,  in  which  the  inflammation  may  be 
traced  through  the  various  membranes  to  the  brain,  the  gi'ey  substance  of  which,  of 
a  leaden  hue,  is  softened,  and  easily  carried  away  in  peeling  off  the  membianes- 
This,  doubtless,  is  an  inflammatory  process  affecting  the  cortical  substance. 

Traumatic  inflammation  of  the  cortical  substance  may  also  be  detected  in  those 
cases  where  meningitis  supervenes  aftei-  simple  concussion  of  the  brain.  Even  at  an 
early  period  the  inflamed  grey  matter,  of  a  dark-red  hue,  is  swollen  and  soft,  thin 
patches  of  it  coming  away  with  the  pia  mater,  which  itself  is  very  vascular.  Later 
on,  effusion  takes  place  in  the  pia  mater,  and  the  grey  matter,  of  a  darker  colour, 
breaks  up  and  washes  away  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  leaving  bare  the  white 
matter,  much  increased  in  vascularity,  but  not  softened.  This  inflammation  of  the 
grey  matter  is  remarkable  for  its  extent ;  in  many  cases  it  occupies  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere save  the  base,  which  generally  remains  unaffected. 

But  inflammation  of  the  brain  most  frequently  follows  contusion  and  laceration 
of  its  substance.  Simple  concussion  seldom  leads  to  fatal  inflammation,  and  rarely 
does  an  opportunity  happen  of  exa,mining  the  after-death  appearances  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.     In  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  cases  of  concussion  in  which  death 
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takes  place,  the  inflammatory  process  is  found  to  be  connected  with,  and  arises  from 
an  actual  and  ap{)reciable  lesion  of  the  brain-substance. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  accident  for  a  few  hours  only,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  brain,  and  especially  that  around  the  injured  part,  becomes  extensively  congested  • 
so  that  it  will  require  some  little  cai'e  to  distinguish  between  the  specks  of  extravasa- 
tion and  those  of  congestion.  At  a  later  period,  the  brain-tissue  around  the  injured 
spot  is  of  a  duskier  hue  throughout,  and  the  texture  swollen,  moist,  and  loose.  Then 
follow  the  infiammatoxy  exudations,  reducing  the  substance  of  the  brain  around  to  a 
soft  pulp  of  various  colours,  which  flows  away  under  a  gentle  stream  of  water, 
leaving  the  remaining  part  broken  down  and  shi'eddy.  These  appearances  do  not 
generally  extend  much  beyond  the  original  seat  of  the  injury;  but  sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  hemisphere  becomes  involved  :  the  white  substance  is  then  of  a 
peculiar  safiron  colour,  which  grows  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  outskirts,  and  the 
whole  tissue  is  loosened  and  diflluent;  and  even  should  this  appearance  of  disintegra- 
tion not  be  at  first  sight  plainly  perceptible,  it  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
dropping  upon  the  part  a  little  water  from  a  sponge. 

Softening  of  the  central  white  parts  of  the  brain  is  very  seldom  met  with  after  an  injury 
of  the  head.  The  following  are  the  only  two  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. A  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  died  twenty-four  hours  after  an  injury  of  the  head  in  a 
fall  from  a  tree :  the  ventricles  were  found  dilated  and  filled  with  fluid,  and  the  fornix — 
remarkably  soft — gave  way  when  slightly  toucbed  :  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  around  the  pons 
and  medulla  oblongata,  there  was  a  larije  quantity  of  milky  puriform  fluid :  the  substance  of 
the  brain  was  firm,  and  the  puncta  of  blood  larger  and  more  numerous  than  usual :  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was  broken,  and  the  correspondino-  part  of  the  brain  bruised. 
A  lad,  aged  thirteen,  died  about  three  weeks  after  he  had  been  thrown  from  a  donkey  and 
fallen  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The  ventricles  were  enormously  dilated,  and  filled  with 
serum  and  recently  effused  lymph,  and  the  central  white  parts  of  the  brain  were  very  soft, 
and  broke  down  when  slightly  touched  ;  the  grey  and  the  white  substances  of  the  brain 
were,  throughout,  very  much  congested,  and  there  was  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  ;  a  slight  fissure  was  found  in  the  occipital  bone,  extending  from  the  lateral  sinus 
to  the  foramen  magnum. 

All  traumatic  inflammations  of  the  brain-substance  may  end  in  suppuration  and 
abscess,  and  this  after  contusion  and  laceration,  and  even  after  simple  concussion. 
Of  this  I  have  seen  two  well-marked  instances  at  St.  George's  Hospital  within  the 
last  few  years.  In  both  cases  the  abscesses  were  lai^ge  ones,  and  in  both  the 
formation  of  matter  followed  simple  concussion. 

An  abscess,  situated  in  the  brain,  may  burrow,  and  burst  into  the  ventricles : 
such  an  occurrence  soon  proves  fatal.  But  an  abscess  in  the  neighbourhood  either  of 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  or  of  the  petrous  bone,  may,  by  making  its  way 
through  these  bones,  ultimately  be  discharged  by  the  nostrils  or  by  the  ear,  and  the 
patient  get  well.  In  these  cases  of  recoveiy  we  cannot,  it  is  true,  say  positively  that 
the  matter  came  from  the  brain  itself ;  it  may  have  come  from  between  the  bone  and 
the  dura  mater,  or  from  a  circumscribed  cavity  within  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid. 
Still,  if  the  discharge  which  takes  place  is  copious,  it  may,  ,1  think,  be  safely  inferred 
that  the  matter  came  from  the  brain  itself,  as  a  large  cjuantity  of  matter  is  moi'e  apt 
to  form  in  this  than  in  either  of  the  other  situations  just  mentioned.  The  abscess 
may  be  situated  close  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  moreover  it  may  chance  to  lie 
over  a  fracture ;  so  that  the  matter  would  only  have  to  make  its  way  through  a  thin 
layer  of  brain- substance  and  the  membranes. 

The  copious  discharge  of  matter  which  suddenly  took  place  from  the  ear,  some  weeks 
after  an  injury  of  the  head,  in  Mr.  Cfesar  Hawkins'  case,  may  thus  have  come  from 
the  brain.  In  his  report'  of  the  case  Mr.  C.  Hawkins  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
the  matter  came  from  between  the  bone  and  the  duia  mater.  But  there  are  two 
important  facts  which  appear  to  me  to  militate  against  this  opinion :  the  one,  that 
diffuse  inflammation  of  the  membranes  almost  constantly  accompanies  suppuration 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater ;  and  the  other,  that  had  the  matter  really 
been  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater,  and  percolated  through  a  fracture,  it 
would  have  come  away  gradually  as  it  was  formed  and  not  in  a  sudden  burst — in  a 

1  Med.  Oaz.  vol.  xvii.  p.  'im. 
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large  quantity.     This  it  is  which  makes  me  think  that  the  case  was  one  of  cei-ebral 
abscess  which  had  made  its  way  outward. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  of  traumatic  intracranial  inflammation, 
there  is  yet  one  other  point  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufiiciently  dwelt  upon  by 
most  of  the  svriters  on  injuries  of  the  head.  I  allude  to  the  large  quantities  of  serous 
fluid  which  are  sometimes  efi^iised  into  the  ventricles  after  injuries  of  this  kind. 

Fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  ventricles,  after  an  inj  ary  of  the  head,  under  very 
diflerent  circumstances.  The  efi'usion  may  occur,  and  this  is  generally  the  case,  in 
connection  with  other  mischief  of  a  more  deadly  nature,  with  acute  inflammation  of 
the  membranes.  For  instance  :  in  a  man  who  died  three  days  after  having  been 
trephined  for  a  compound  and  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  sub-arachnoid 
tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  extensively  infiltrated  with  sero- 
purulent  fluid,  a]id  all  the  ventricles  were  enormously  distended,  and  filled  with  a 
clear,  transparent  serum  ;  the  lining  membrane  being,  throughout,  rough,  and  as  if 
sprinkled  with  the  finest  white  sand.  The  septum  lucidum  was  exceedingly  thin. 
The  structure  of  the  brain  was  quite  healthy. 

But  accumulation  of  fluid  within  tlie  ventricles,  following  an  injury  of  the  head, 
may  sometimes  be  the  only  moi'bid  appearance ;  and  this  eff"usion  may  be  more  or 
less  gradual  :  days,  weeks,  months,  may  elapse  befoie  any  decided  symptoms  make 
their  appeai-ance. 

Of  such  cases  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  two  strongly  marked  instances  in  his  woi^k 
on  '  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  pp.  151,  152.  In  both  these  cases  the  efi'usion  was  slow, 
and  the  symptoms  came  on  gradually.  But  the  efi'usion  may  take  place  suddenly  ; 
symptoms  of  imminent  pressure  are  present,  and,  with  a  scalp-wound  and  bare  bone, 
may  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis,  and  the  application  of  the  trephine. 

A  luiddle-aged  man  fell  in  the  street,  and  was  picked  up  insensible,  with  some  arterial 
bleeding  from  a  scalp-wound  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head;  the  bone  was  not 
exposed.  He  remained  in  a  state  of  collapse  for  some  time,  and  when  he  began  to  rally  he 
became  so  violent  that  two  men  were  oUiged  to  hold  him  down.  It  appeared  that,  on  the 
previous  day,  he  had  bad,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  some  kind  of  convulsive  fit,  but  with- 
out any  frothing  at  the  mouth.  He  was  freely  purged,  and  on  the  following  day,  as  he 
complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  head,  he  was  Med  to  ten  ounces.  The  pain  continued,  and 
thus  he  went  on  for  several  days  \Adth  intense  pain,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  bled 
several  times  and  put  upon  calomel  and  henbane.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  bone  under  the 
scalp-wound  became  exposed,  and  the  soft  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  slightly  oidematous 
On  the  seveiith  day,  early  in  the  morning,  this  man  was  seized  with  hiccough,  and  suddenly 
fell  into  a  state  of  coma ;  the  insensibility  was  complete  ;  the  pupils  acted  well ;  there  was 
no  stertorous  breathing  ;  the  pulse  was  feeble  and  running.  A  short  time  afterwards  it  was 
determined,  at  a  consultation  of  several  suigeons,  that  a  trephine  should  be  applied  over  the 
exposed  bone,  in  case  there  should,  perchance,  be  any  matter  between  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater.  No  matter  was  found.  The  bone  and  the  dura  mater  were  healthy.  The  patient 
continued  much  in  the  same  state,  and  died  in  the  evening.  Some  serous  efi'usion  was  found 
between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  there  was  no 
lymph  in  any  part ;  the  membranes  were  quite  transparent,  and  the  pia  mater  not  congested. 
The  ventricles  were  dilated,  and  hlled  with  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  ;  the  brain  itself  was 
watery  throughout,  and  soft.  In  one  of  the  convolutions,  at  the  base,  there  was  a  small 
tubercular  deposit,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  around  this  the  parts  were  soft  and  injected  to 
about  three  lines  in  circumference.  No  tubercular  matter  was  found  in  any  of  the  other 
organs,  which  were  all  sound. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  traumatic  intracranial  inflammation  ?  Amongst  the 
first  symptoms  usually  noticed  will  be  pain  in  the  head,  more  or  less  intense,  some- 
times confined  to  the  seat  of  the  blow,  sometimes  spreading  from  this  over  the  whole 
head ;  feverishness,  with  a  hot  skin  and  increased  pulse ;  contraction  of  the  pupils ; 
intolerance  of  light  and  of  sound.  As  matters  get  worse  these  symptoms  increase, 
become  more  and  more  marked,  and  are  soon  followed  by  distui'bance  of  the  brain- 
functions  ;  sickness,  restlessness,  constant  tossing  about,  convulsions,  delirium ;  then 
drowsiness,  oscillation  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  twitchings  and  spasms  of  the 
muscles,  coma,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  paralysis,  and,  as  indicative  of  suppu- 
ration, I'igoi's. 

Such  are  the  varied  symptoms  at  diff'erent  stages  of  inflammatory  mischief 
following  an  injury  of  the  head.     In  some  cases  all  these  symptoms  may  be  present, 
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and  even  manifest  themselves  in  this  regular  order  of  succession.  But  in  most  cases 
the  symptoms  vary  much  in  many  respects.  Cases  may  be  met  with  in  which  some 
of  these  symptoms  are  altogether  wanting,  the  pulse  may  be  unnaturally  slow  and  the 
temperature  normal  or  even  subnormal,  and  in  other  cases,  again,  a  single  group  of 
svmptoms,  or  some  one  symptom  or  another,  may  be  strongly  marked.  Indeed,  in 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  these  variations  give,  as  it  were,  to  each  case  special 
features  of  its  own — features  which  may  render  the  case  more  or  less  difficult  of  dia- 
gnosis as  to  its  real  nature. 

In  enumerating  these  symptoms,  injuries  of  the  head  have  been  spoken  of  as  a 
whole.  And  now  arises  the  question,  whether  traumatic  inflammation  dependent 
tujon  one  form  can  be  distinguished  from  that  dependent  upon  another  form  of  injmy. 
Can  it  be  said,  in  this  case,  that  the  brain  alone  is  affected,  and,  in  that  case,  that  the 
mischief  is  confined  to  the  membranes  1    I  believe  not. 

In  a  case  of  concussion  and  scalp-wound,  it  cannot,  for  instance,  be  said  positively, 
from  the  symptoms,  that  they  depend  upon  inflammation  of  the  brain-substance  and 
its  investing  membranes  connected  with  the  concussion,  or  upon  inflammation  of  the 
parietal  membranes  connected  with  a  contusion  of  the  bone.  Neither  can  we  say 
positively,  when  suppuration  takes  place,  that  the  matter  is  immediately  under  the 
bone  or  within  the  brain-substance.  True  it  is  that  this  cannot  be  done.  But  an 
inference,  and  a  good  one  too,  may,  I  think,  be  drawn  from  the  time  at  which  the 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  mischief  begin  to  show  themselves.  If  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  dependent  upon  concussion,  they  will  be  apparent  at  a  very  early 
period  after  the  accident ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  they  begin  within  a  few  hours  :  and 
this  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  intense  congestion  which  exists  in 
the  brain-substance  and  its  investing  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  after  a  severe  case 
of  concussion.  In  contusion  of  the  brain-substance,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often,  nay 
generally,  happens  that  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  do  not  set  in  till  the  fourth  or 
the  fifth  day  ;  all  eflects  of  the  injury  may  appear  to  have  passed  away  up  to  that 
period,  and  then  comes  the  train  of  symptoms  indicative  of  inflammation.  But  in 
inflammation  spreading  from  a  contused  bone  to  the  parietal  membranes,  the  mischief 
may  smoulder  for  a  time,  for  many  days,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  suddenly 
burst  forth. 

The  period  at  which  the  inflammatory  symptoms  begin  after  the  accident  may, 
then  be  of  value  in  our  endeavoui-s  at  establishing  a  diagnosis,  and  especially  if  there 
be  any  local  signs  about  the  bone  to  guide  us. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  a  difiierential  diagnosis  of  inflammation  of  the 
various  parts  and  structures  of  the  brain.  Inflammation  of  the  upper  and  under 
iiai'ts  of  the  brain  may  be,  it  is  said,  distinguished  from  each  other ;  and  so,  too,  it 
is  said  may  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles,  as  well  as 
inflammation  of  the  cortical,  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  tubular  structure. 

I  cannot,  however,  say  that  I  think  we  are  at  present  really  in  a  position  to  go 
so  far  as  all  this. 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  convulsions,  that  is,  convulsions  violently  affecting 
the  whole  body,  may  make  their  appearance,  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  under  very 
different  circumstances.  They  may  come  on  immediately,  or  shortly  after  the 
accident ;  they  may  come  on  a  few  days  after  it.  In  the  first  instance,  they  can,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  nothing  to  do  with  inflammation ;  they  may  pass  oflf  just  as 
suddenly  as  they  came  on,  and  leave  thepatient  without  a  single  sign  to  denote  that 
they  arose  from  any  actual  lesion  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  skull.  And 
even  in  the  second  instance,  making  their  appearance  at  the  period  when  inflamma- 
tion usually  sets  in,  the  convulsions  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  inflamma- 
tion when  it  does  not  exist  in  reality.  This  I  have  seen  now  and  then,  and  some 
well-marked  instances  of  this  state  of  things  are  mentioned  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.^ 

Next    we   have   to    deal    with   the   treatment   of  this   traumatic    intracranial 
inflammation.     And,  first,  as  to  blood-letting.     Strange  it  is  to  read  of  the  enormous 
quantities  of  blood  drawn  from  patients,  under  such  circumsteinces,  in  former  times, 
^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  3G7. 
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and  even  but  a  few  years  back.  Some  cases,  it  is  true,  recovered  after  this  heroic 
treatment,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  it  is  said,  could  have  saved  the  life  of  the 
patient.  But  the  practice  of  the  present  day  in  the  wards  of  our  large  hospitals 
tells  a  very  different  tale.  For  years  past,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  those  frightful 
blood-lettings  which  I  used  to  witness  in  the  early  part  of  my  career.  Even  in 
intra-cranial  traumatic  inflammation  we  are  now-a-days  much  more  sparing  of  blood — ■ 
and  rightly  so,  too. 

Whenever  blood  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  looked  to,  and,  if  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  only  of  blood 
produce  an  intermission,  a  sinking  of  the  pulse,  the  blood  should  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  flow. 

In  many  cases,  after  the  first  bleeding  from  the  arm,  it  is  most  advantageous, 
should  further  blood-letting  be  deemed  indispensable,  to  resort  to  local  bleeding  by 
means  of  leeches  applied  to  the  head,  or  cupping  on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  room  is  to  be  darkened,  the  head  shaved,  and  raised 
higher  than  usual. 

Purging,  free  purging,  is  to  be  brought  into  play  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  remedy,  and  one  upon  which  all  practical  men  very  justly  lay  great 
stress,  and  none  more  so  than  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
according  to  his  own  experience,  more  recoveries  from  head-affections  of  the  most 
alarming  aspect  take  place  under  the  use  of  very  strong  purging  than  under  any 
other  mode  of  treatment. 

And  then  comes  the  local  application  of  severe  cold  to  the  shaved  head.  This  is 
a  powerful  remedy,  and  not  to  be  used  without  all  due  caution,  for  the  effects  of  it 
are  sometimes  most  striking. 

One  of  the  earliest  remedies  should  be  mercury,  calomel  in  small  doses,  and 
frequently  repeated  until  the  gums  begin  to  be  affected.  Is  opium  to  be  combined 
with  it  1  About  this  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  By  some  surgeons,  opium 
in  these  cases  is  strongly  condemned  ;  by  others,  it  is  used  without  scruple.  I  have 
frequently  seen  calomel  and  opium  prescribed  in  traumatic  inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  by  some  of  the  most  practical  and  best  surgeons,  and  I 
must  say,  without  any  of  the  drawbacks,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  so  commonly 
adverted  to.  A  nd  opium,  or,  better  still,  morphia,  is  doubtless  of  great  value  in 
many  cases  presenting  some  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
In  furious  delirium  supervening  a  few  days  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  with  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  an  inflainmatory  attack,  calomel  and  morphia  are  of  the 
utmost  use.  Of  this,  abundant  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  authorities  ;  and 
practically,  I  have  several  times  witnessed  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  remedies  in 
such  cases. 

Are  we  to  use  blisters  ?  Not,  I  think,  in  the  first  stage.  Later  on  they  often 
prove  most  beneficial,  and  may  be  applied  over  the  head,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

In  estimating  any  plan  of  treatment  in  cases  of  inflammation  after  injuries  of  the 
head,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  examine  thoroughly  into  the  state  of  the  diflferent 
viscera,  and  especially  of  the  kidneys.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  have  already  more 
than  once  adverted  ;  and  feeling  as  I  do,  from  practical  experience,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  overlooking  this  matter,  again  do  I  allude  to  it  in  this  subject  of 
traumatic  inflammation. 

A  healthy  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys  may  not  only  lead  us  to  modify 
our  treatment,  but  our  views  of  the  case  in  hand,  knowing,  as  we  now  do,  how  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  very  symptoms  about  the  head  are  dependent  upon  the 
diseased  condition  of  these  viscera. 

If  recovery  takes  place  after  intracranial  inflammation,  the  patient  should  be 
put  upon  his  guard  against  running  any  risk  of  a  relapse  ,  and  especially  should  he 
be  cautioned  about  his  mode  of  living,  and  his  future  habits  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  is,  it  is  well  known,  no  class  of  cases  which  require  more  after-care,  and  none 
in  which  a  relapse  is  so  apt  on  the  slightest  provocation  to  take  place. 

Vol.  I.  S  S 
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But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours,  the  infla,mmation  may  get  ahead ; 
symptoms  of  pressure  follow  ;  and  then  comes  the  question  of  applying  the  trephine. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  perforating  the  skull  in  contused  bone,  and  in 
fractures  with  symptoms  of  intra-cranial  suppuration,  it  was  settled  that  the  dura 
mater  is  to  be  divided  if  thei-e  are  evidences  of  matter  underneath  this  membrane; 
that  is,  if  the  dura  mater,  tense,  and  without  any  pulsation,  bulges  into  the  trephine- 
hole ;  and  some  cases  were  mentioned  in  which  the  patient's  life  had  been  saved  by 
this  proceeding — cases  in  which  circumscribed  suppuration  had  occurred  within  the 
arachnoid.  But  nothing  was  said  about  the  treatment  of  abscess  within  the  brain- 
substance,  such  abscess  not  being  necessarily  connected  either  with  contusion  of  the 
bone  or  with  fracture. 

An  abscess  may  form  in  the  brain  after  any  and  every  kind  of  injury  of  the  head  ; 
and  it  is  with  this  abscess,  which  may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  that  we 
have  now  to  deal. 

In  such  a  case  it  may  occur  that  the  matter  in  the  brain  is  let  out  by  simply 
taking  away  a  piece  of  the  bone,  the  dura  mater  underneath  being  in  a  sloughy 
condition. 

Thus  it  happened  in  a  case  at  St,  George's  Hospital,  a  few  years  back,  under  the  care  of 
Mr,  Osesar  Hawkins.  The  trephine  was  applied  over  an  exposed  portion  of  the  left  parietal 
for  well-marked  sj^mptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  which  had  come  on  a  month  after  the 
accident.  The  operation  was  performed  under  the  supposition  that  matter  would  be  found 
between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  :  but  such  was  not  the  case ;  the  dura  mater  proved  to 
be  in  a  sloughy  state,  with  an  opening,  of  the  size  of  the  thumb,  tlirough  which  escaped  a 
quantity  of  very  foul  matter  and  brain-like  substance.  The  man  died  five  days  after  the 
operation  ;  and  then  was  found  in  the  hack  pai't  of  the  left  hemisphere  a  good-sized  abscess, 
extending  down  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  into  which  it  bad  nearly  l3urst. 

[The  folloAving  similar  case  to  the  above  came  under  my  care  in  1863,  A 
middle-aged  woman,  having  fallen  down  in  a  fit  in  a  neighbouring  street,  was  brought  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital.  She  was  unconscious,  and  her  left  arm  and  leg  were  rigidly  flexed. 
On  her  right  temple  was  a  small  festering  wound  leading  to  necrosed  hone.  On  perforating 
this  with  a  trephine  several  drachms  of  pus  were  forcibly  ejected  to  some  distance  through  a 
sloughy  hole  in  the  dura  mater.  The  spastic  rigidity  of  the  left  arm  and  J  eg  immediately 
disappeared,  hut  she  soon  died.  At  the  examination  of  her  body  the  empty  cavity  of  a  large 
abscess  was  found  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere. — J.  W,  H.] 

It  happens  more  frequently,  however,  that  the  dura  mater  is  not  in  this  sloughy 
state.  One  is  led  by  the  symptoms  to  divide  this  membrane,  and  then,  finding  that 
this  affords  no  relief  to  the  symptoms,  is  one  warranted  in  cutting  into  the  brain  in 
search  of  an  abscess  ?  The  warrant  in  such  a  difficult  matter  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  circumstances.  Should  there  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  cerebral 
abscess  exists  under,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  part  of  the  skull  perforated, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  one  would  be  warranted  in  incising  the  brain, 

Roux  ^  laid  open  the  dura  mater,  and  finding  nothing  under  this  membrane,  proceeded  no 
further.  The  symptoms  increased,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days.  Immediately  under 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  was  a  large  abscess,  situated  a  little  below  and  behind 
the  spot  trephined.  The  matter  might  easily  have  been  reached  by  a  very  slight  cut  in  the 
brain  at  this  part,  and  in  such  a  case,  with  decided  symptoms  of  compression,  one  may  well 
regret  that  no  attempt  at  all  was  made  to  find  the  matter. 

J,  L,  Petit  ^  was  more  fortunate  in  the  issue  of  his  case  of  traumatic  abscess  of  the 
brain.  This  celebrated  surgeon  trepanned  the  head  of  a  child,  nine  years  old,  for  a  com- 
pound fracture  with  depression.  Feverish  symptoms  set  in  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  ;  on  the 
folloAving  day  the  wound  was  dry,  and  the  dura  mater,  of  a  darkish-brown  colour,  bulged 
into  the  trephine  hole  :  evidently  there  was  matter  under  the  dura  mater ;  this  membrane 
was  divided,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  brown,  fetid  serosity  escaped.  The  symptoms  were  not 
relieved  by  this  operation,  but  nothing  further  was  done.  Matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  there  was  but  little  hope  left,  when,  on  the  second  morning  after  the  operation, 
the  little  fellow  appeared  to  be  much  better.  TJie  improvement  Avhich  had  taken  place  was 
explained  when  the  head  was  dressed  :  a  large  quantity  of  foul  pus  was  found  in  the  dress- 
ings, which  were  saturated  with  it,  and  this  had  come  from  a  large  abscess  in  the  brain, 
which  had  burst  during  the  night.  The  patient  was  quite  well  within  two  months  after- 
wards. 

It  was  the  fortunate  issue  of  this  case  which,  doubtless,  led  M.  Velpeau^  to  recommend 


^  Chassaignac,  Flaies  de  Tete,  p.  192.  '^  Mai.  Chir.  tom.  i, 

»  Flaies  de  Tete,  1834,  p.  87, 
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delaying'  the  incision  into  tlie  brain  whenever  the  symptoms  are  not  very  urgent.  In  thus 
delaying,  M.  Velpeau  thinks  that,  if  matter  existed  in  the  brain,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
gradually  push  its  way  towards  the  trephine-hole,  and,  at  any  rate,  render  the  operation  less 
hazardous. 

Dupuytren,^  far  from  waiting  thus,  at  once  plunged  a  knife  into  the  brain,  and  thereby, 
in  all  probability,  saved  the  life  of  his  patient.  A  young  man  was  struck  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  in  a  brawl,  with  a  knife,  the  blade  of  which  broke  in  the  bone,  after  having  perforated 
the  skull;  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  was  overlooked  by  a  surgeon,  who  simply 
brought  the  lips  of  the  wound  together.  The  wound  healed  readily,  and  everything  went  on 
well  for  several  years,  save  some  occasional  pains  about  the  scar.  This  man  was  subsequently 
admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  a  state  of  stupefaction,  into  which  he  had  suddenly  fallen. 
On  examining  the  scar,  a  foreign  body  was  clearly  felt  underneath  it,  and  this,  when  laid 
bare,  proved  to  be  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  trephine  was  applied  :  the  symptoms  never- 
theless continued,  and  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  made  its  appearance.  The 
dura  mater  was  now  laid  open  ;  nothing  was  found  under  this  membrane  ;  a  knife  was  there- 
fore plunged  into  the  brain,  and  immediately  a  large  quantity  of  matter  flowed  out.  That 
very  night  all  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 

Dupuytren's  bold  proceeding  was  followed  by  complete  success.  And  so,  too,  might  De 
la  Peyronie  "  have  been  equally  successful,  had  he  been  allowed  to  do  that  which  he  wished. 
A  man  was  trepanned,  and  a  large  quantity  of  matter  was  evacuated  from  under  the  bone, 
with  great  relief  to  the  symptoms.  On  the  second  morning,  however,  the  symptoms  were  as 
bad  as  ever.  De  la  Peyronie  laid  open  the  dura  mater,  and,  finding  nothing  there,  proposed 
cutting  into  the  brain  ;  but  this  was  declined.  The  patient  died.  An  abscess  was  found  in 
the  brain  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  lines,  and  immediately  underneath  the  opening  in  the 
skull. 

And  within  the  last  few  years  a  surgeon  -^  has  been  bold  enough  not  only  to  make  several 
different  cuts  into  divers  parts  of  the  brain  for  a  traumatic  abscess,  but  even  to  lay  open  one 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  for  the  evacuation  of  matter  therein  contained.  In  this  case  a  man, 
aged  Ibrty,  met  with  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  ultinaately  lost  several 
pieces  of  the  frontal  bone.  He  did  well,  but  five  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  bone 
cerebral  symptoms  made  their  appearance.  The  scar  was  laid  open,  and  three  more  pieces 
of  loose  bone  were  taken  away.  The  symptoms  still  persisting,  Dr.  Detmold  was  led  to 
think  that  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  brain.  The  scar  was  now  dissected  off,  with  the 
portion  of  the  dura  mater  to  which  it  was  attached  ;  an  incision  an  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  deep  was  then  made  into  the  brain-substance,  and  a  thick  stream  of  healthy  pus  flowed 
out.  The  symptoms  were  at  once  relieved,  and  the  patient  progressed  most  satisfactorily 
ujitil  hernia  cerebri  occurred.  This  was  kept  down  by  pressure  ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day 
after  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  the  patient  was  about,  a  hole  through  which  a  probe  could 
be  passed  into  a  cavity  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  still  remaining.  Three  weeks  after- 
wards, although  he  felt  very  well,  this  man  began  to  lose  his  memory  ;  he  even  forgot  his 
own  name,  and  could  no  longer  read  or  write.  The  parts  involved  in  the  injury  became 
hot  and  swollen,  and  stupor  reappeared,  il  fresh  incision  was  made  through  the  integuments 
into  the  brain,  but  this  time  no  matter  followed ;  the  symptoms,  however,  appeared  to  be 
greatly  relieved.  Dr.  Detmold  probed  the  wound,  and  found  that  the  instrument  passed  four 
inches  and  a  half  into  the  brain  towards  the  lateral  ventricle,  into  which  it  was  thought  that 
the  abscess  had  burst.  The  patient  continued  to  mend  for  a  time,  but  five  days  afterwards 
he  became  speechless.  It  was  then  thought  advisable  to  explore  for  more  matter  ;  and  seven 
weeks  after  the  first  incision,  another  one,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  was  made  into  the  brain, 
and  a  probe  passed  in  nearly  five  inches.  Shortly  after,  matter  flowed  freely  through  the 
wound.  The  patient  sank  the  same  evening.  Both  ventricles  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
thin  pus,  and  at  the  anterior  corner  of  the  roof  of  the  left  one  there  was  the  last  incision. 
The  brain  itself  was  vascular,  and  nothing  more. 

There  are  many  bold  deeds  in  the  records  of  surgery  appertaining  to  injuries  of 
the  head,  but  Dr.  Detmold's  must  be  classed  amongst  the  boldest.  The  first  incision 
certainly  saved  the  man  from  impending  death ;  and,  in  the  state  that  he  was  subse- 
quently in,  it  might  be  argued  that  he  was  none  the  worse  off  for  the  other  incisions, 
which  offered  him  the  only  chance  of  safety,  if  chance  of  safety  there  was.  Few 
surgeons  will,  however,  be  found  to  follow  Dr.  Detmold's  example. 

[A  boy,  agt.  13,  whose  forehead  had  been  grazed  by  a  push  against  an  Iron  fence, 
was  trephined  by  me  seven  weeks  after  the  accident,  incomplete  hemiplegia  having 
supervened.  The  graze  had  festered,  healed  slowly,  and  left  a  tender  scar.  From  the 
time  of  the  injury  there  had  been  more  or  less  severe  headache,  and  latterly  nausea  and 
retching.  The  pulse  was  unnaturally  slow  and  the  temperature  subnormal.  The  trephine 
was  put  on  at  the  site  of  the  injury  on  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the  forehead.     The 


1  Bless,  par  Amies  de  Guerre,  t.  ii.  p.  146.  ^  Sabatier,  Med.  Oper,  1832,  t.  ii.  p.  G5. 

3  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  So.  N.  S.,  No.  37,  p.  86. 
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outer  table  was  found  slightly  starred,  but  the  cracks  did  not  reach  the  inner  surface  of 
the  bone.  The  dura  mater,  which  appeared  to  be  healthy,  bulged  up  tensely  into  the  bore- 
hole. An  aspirator  trocar  connected  with  an  exhausted  syringe  was  pushed  through  it,  and 
when  this  had  reached  a  depth  of  about  one  inch  greenish  pus  was  drawn  up.  The  abscess 
was  then  freely  opened  with  a  narrow  scalpel,  and  a  quantity  of  pus  estimated  at  from  5iij  to 
5iv  escaped.  The  hemiplegia  soon  disappeared,  the  other  symptoms  less  quickly.  Optic  neuritis 
supervened  and  ended  in  blindness.  Several  months  later,  whilst  in  the  blind  school,  he  had 
epileptiform  fits.  He  was  kept  in  view  during  several  j^ears,  and,  when  last  seen,  was  a 
yevj  intelligent,  well-grown  youth. ^ 

A  labourer,  set.  60,  was  recently  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  my  care, 
a  fortnight  after  being  struck  a  glancing  blow  on  the  right  temple  by  a  falling  ladder  which 
stunned  him  for  a  few  minutes  and  caused  a  considerable  bruise.  lie  continued,  neverthe- 
less, to  work  as  usual  until  the  middle  of  the  third  day,  when  headache,  which  he  had  had 
from  the  time  of  the  accident,  became  very  severe — so  severe  that  his  wife  feared  he  would  go 
out  of  his  mind.  When  taken  into  hospital  he  described  the  pain  as  darting  from  the  seat 
of  the  blow  (marked  by  a  slight  discoloration)  through  his  head.  The  pulse  was  56,  and 
temperature  slightly  below  the  normal  average.  Ilis  mind  was  unclouded.  About  one  week 
later,  in  the  night,  he  became  insensible,  and  in  the  morning  the  right  upper  and  lower  limb  were 
found  absolutely  palsied  as  regards  motion  and  nearly  so  as  regards  sensation.  When  the 
arm  or  thig'h  were  severely  pinched,  he  gave  scarcely  any  sign  of  consciousness  of  it,  but 
shrank  slightly  when  the  left  arm  or  leg  was  pinched  similarly.  Two  days  later  spastic 
rigidity  of  the  left  arm  supervened.  His  wife,  who  had  till  now  refused  obstinately  to  allow 
any  surgical  interference,  now  permitted  trephining.  A  small  disc  of  bone  beneath  the 
bruised  spot  in  the  right  temple  was  cut  out.  It  appeared  uninjured  and  healthy.  The 
dura  mater  bulged  up  so  tensely  into  the  bore-hole  that  pulsation  could  neither  be  seen  nor 
felt.  The  exposed  surface  of  the  membrane  appeared  healthy.  An  aspirator  needle 
connected  with  an  exhausting  syringe  was  pushed  through  it  to  a  depth  of  about  1|  inch.  A 
brownish  turbid  tluid  rose  up  into  the  receiver  and  continued  to  flow  through  the  prick-hole 
after  the  needle  was  withdrawn.  The  minute  opening  was  enlarged  with  a  scalpel,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  escaped.  The  flaps  which  had  been  reflected  were  re- 
placed and  the  wound  was  very  lightly  dressed  witli  a  little  boric  charpie.  An  hour  later 
he  asked  for  food.  Next  morning  the  spastic  rigidity  of  the  left  arm  had  gone.  On  the 
second  day  slight  return  of  power  was  noticed  in  the  z'ight  limbs,  and  before  the  end  of  a 
weeli  their  palsy  had  disappeared.  For  a  very  few  days  after  the  operation  the  charpie  was 
wetted  and  discoloured  by  the  fluid  which  continued  to  oo^e  ;  but  this  oozing  soon  ceased 
and  the  wound  soon  healed,  aud  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  operation  the  patient 
appeared  quite  well. — .1.  W.  H.] 

The  low  temperature  and  slow  pulse  observed  in  this  and  in  other  cases  during  the  for- 
mation of  abscess  presumably  seated  in  the  brain  deserves  attention. 

Of  late  the  subject  of  trephining  for  .epilepsy  following  injuries  of  the  head  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  A  fresh  stimulus  to  it  has  been  given  by  the 
theory  of  cerebral  localization  to  which  in  this  country  Professor  Ferrier  has  so  much 
contributed.  Cases  have  been  published  illustrating  the  benefit  of  the  practice.  In 
ruost  of  these,  however,  local  marks  of  injury  indicated  where  the  trephine  should  be 
applied, 

Prescott  Hewett,  1870. 

J.  W.  Hulke,  1882. 

^  Hullie,  Med.-Chir..  Trans,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  367. 
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Provisions  in  the  Structure  op  the  Spine  against  Common  Injuries. 

ACCIDENTS  to  the  vertebral  column  deiive  their  chief  importance  from  endanger- 
ing the  spinal  cord.  It  may  assist  in  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  comparative 
liability  of  difierent  parts  of  the  spine  to  be  injured  and  the  relative  sevei'ity  of  the 
effects  in  the  various  kinds  of  violence  to  which  it  is  exposed,  if  we  take  a  general 
survey  of  its  structure  and  uses,  before  entering  on  the  proper  subject  of  this  essay. 
The  spine  serves  several  distinct  oiBces  in  the  skeleton  ;  some  of  which  appear,  at 
first,  incompatible  with  others.  It  is  a  pillar  for  sustaining  weight,  a  girder  for 
connecting  distant  members,  an  elastic-jointed  mechanism  for  motion,  a  supporter  of 
the  ribs  for  breathing,  and  a  tube  for  containing  the  most  vitally  important  organ 
next  to  the  brain,  the  cord.  The  safety  of  the  spinal  cord  is  secured  in  various 
ways.  Being  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  column,  it  occupies  neutral  ground  in 
respect  to  forces  which  might  cause  fractvire.  For  it  is  a  law  of  mechanics  that 
when  a  beam,  as  of  timber,  is  exposed  to  breakage,  and  the  force  does  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  strength  of  the  material,  one  division  resists  compression,  another 
laceration  of  its  particles,  while  the  third,  between  the  two,  is  in  a  negative  con- 
dition. Applying  this  principle  to  the  vertebral  column,  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that  the  violence  which  leads  to  fracture  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  directed  so  as  to 
bend  it  forward.  Consequently,  the  anterior  segment  will  be  subject  to  compression, 
the  postei'ior  to  laceration,  and  the  intermediate  will  be  in  a  nevitral  state.  Now, 
the  fore  part  of  the  spine,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral 
cartilages,  is  admirably  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  undue  pressure  ;  the  back 
part,  by  the  arrangement  of  its  numerous  fibrous  and  elastic  ligaments,  is  equally 
adapted  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  rending  force  ;  and  the  spinal  cord,  situated  between 
the  two,  occupies  the  place  of  least  danger.  Again,  the  cord  is  specially  guarded  by 
the  elasticity  and  nicely  graduated  flexibility  of  the  column.  As  each  vertebra 
meets  the  next  below  at  three  distinct  surfaces  of  contact — the  body,  and  two 
articular  processes — it  follows  that,  when  the  superincumbent  weight  falls  upon  it, 
the  pressure  is  distributed  through  these  different  lines  of  support.  In  the  bodies, 
the  force  will  be  broken  by  the  intervertebral  cartilages  acting  as  buffers ;  in  the 
articular  processes,  which  are  wedge-shaped,  and  articulated  with  the  thin  edge  of 
one  pointing  to  the  base  of  the  other,  it  will  be  gradually  lessened  by  the  broader 
portions  of  both  apj)roximating  in  proportion  to  the  compression.  Tlie  mutual 
interlocking  of  the  adjoining  vertebi-a?,  caused  chiefly  by  the  ascending  articular 
processes  being  overlapped  from  behind,  and  the  descending  from  the  front,  has  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  motion  of  any  two  or  three  vertebrae  within  a  small  sphere, 
but  does  not  prevent  a  considerable  i-ange  in  several.  There  being  various  grades  of 
flexibility  in  the  different  regions  of  the  spine,  certain  curves  are  introduced  near 
the  respective  junctions,  to  equalise  the  movements;  thus  a  force  directed  on  one 
part,  travelling  along  these  curves,  will  be  transmitted  from  one  vertebra  to  another, 
with  gradually  diminishing  impulse,  till  exhausted.  Another  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  spinal  cord  ^  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  attached  with  its  membranes  to 
the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal.     The  cord  is  small  compared  to  the  area  of  the 

^  For  some  other  reasons  which  may  account,  in  part,  for  the  comparative  infrequency 
with  which  traumatic  inflammation  is  met  with  within  the  skull  and  spine  respectively, 
see  p.  634. 
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canal ;  lience,  instead  of  the  tbeca  being  in  close  contact  with  the  osseous  surface,  as 
the  dura  mater  is  with  the  cranium,  it  is  separate,  except  at  the  foramen  magnum. 
The  whole  way  down  the  canal,  the  theca  is  tacked  at  intervals  to  the  sides,  by 
those  processes  which  it  sends  off  to  enclose  the  spinal  nerves,  as  they  emerge  at  the 
intervertebral  foramina.  Within,  the  visceral  arachnoid  membrane  is  so  far  apart 
from  the  pia  mater,  which  invests  the  cord  closely,  that  a  layer  of  subarachnoid  fluid 
of  considerable  thickness  intervenes,  and  surrounds  the  cord.  Thus  the  medulla 
floats,  as  it  were,  on  a  water-bed  :  that  bed  being  hung  within  the  canal  by  cords 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sailor  slings  his  hammock  in  his  cabin.  The  last 
example  that  may  be  adduced  of  a  special  arrangement  in  the  structure  for  averting 
danger  from  the  cord  is  suggested  by  observing  the  mode  of  its  termination  within 
the  vertebral  canal.  In  quadrupeds,  and  even  in  man  during  foetal  life,  the  cord  is 
continued  along  the  whole  course  of  the  canal  to  the  sacrum.  But  in  adult  man  the 
cord  begins  to  diminish  in  size  at  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  then  tapers  to  a  point, 
and  ends  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.^  Eor  the  last  three  inches,  it  is 
covered  so  thickly  by  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  as  to  be  concealed 
from  view.  Below  the  part  where  the  cord  terminates,  the  canal  is  occupied  only 
by  the  cauda  equina,  composed  of  a  leash  of  long,  firm,  flexible  roots  of  nerves, 
together  with  the  theca  and  other  investing  membranes.  It  appears  that  that 
curtailing  of  the  cord  has  relation  to  the  more  violent  and,  as  they  may  be  regarded 
in  reference  to  it,  unsafe  movements  performed  at  the  lumbar  region  in  man  com- 
pared to  quadrupeds.  The  sudden  bendings,  twistings,  and  joltings  incident  to  the 
base  of  a  flexible  column,  which  rests  on  a  comparatively  solid  foundation,  the 
pelvis,  and  which  from  being  upright  has  the  whole  superincumbent  weight  concen- 
trated upon  it,  are  somewhat  moderated  by  the  elasticity  of  the  region,  as  well  as  by 
the  large  sweeping  arch  formed  by  the  vertebrae  thei-e ;  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that 
shocks  which  would  be  harmless  to  a  bundle  of  roots  of  nerves  like  those  forming 
the  Cauda  equina,  might  be  destructive  of  the  functions  of  an  organ  of  such  soft 
consistence  as  the  spinal  cord,  had  it  been  prolonged  the  whole  way  to  the  sacrum. 

Regions  of  the  spine  wtost  liable  to  injury. — These  are  (a)  the  atlo-axial,  (;8)  the 
cervico-dorsal,  and  (y)  the  dorso- lumbar.  The  proximity  of  the  skull  will  account 
for  many  of  the  injuries  met  with  in  the  upper  two  cervical  vertebrae  (p.  631).  In 
the  cervico-dorsal  a  flexible  part  of  the  spine  is  joined  to  a  comparatively  inflexible 
one,  and  any  strain  thrown  on  this  region  will  thus  be  liable  to  be  suddenly  concen- 
trated, and  not  diffused.  In  the  dorso-lumbar  this  is  also  the  case,  the  spine  just 
above  being  here  comparatively  fixed.  Professor  Humphry  ^  considers  this  the 
weakest  part  of  the  spine,  for  the  following  reasons.  Although  it  has  to  bear  nearly 
as  great  weight  as  the  part  of  the  column  below  it,  its  vertebrae  are  disproportion- 
ately small.  The  transverse  processes  are  here  very  short,  while  the  long  transverse 
processes  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  loins,  added  to  the  projecting  crest  of  the  ilium 
below,  and  the  false  and  true  ribs  above,  afford  to  the  several  muscles  a  powerful 
leverage,  on  either  side  and  in  front,  against  this  region.  This  region  is  near  the 
middle  of  the  column.  So  that  a  greater  length  of  leverage  can  be  brought  to  bear 
against  it  than  against  any  other  part.  The  marked  curvature  of  the  dorsal  spine, 
the  small  size  of  its  contained  cord,  and  the  possibly  more  feeble  oi-ganization  of  the 
cord  at  this  spot — ^these  points  and  their  bearing  on  injuries  of  the  cord  are  alluded 
to  below,  p.  658. 

Sprains. 

These  will  be  produced  by  accidents  which,  tending  to  cause  dislocation  or  fracture 
of  the  spine,  stop  short  of  these — viz.  falls,  especially  from  horseback,  violent  gymna- 
stics, twists  or  wrenches  in  railway  accidents,  &c.     In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spinal 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the  cord  ends  at  this  spot,  the  meninges  are  prolonp;ed 
below  ;  e.g.  the  dura  mater,  containing  arachnoid,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  cauda  equina,  is 
continued  as  far  as  the  second  piece  of  the  sacrum.  Thus  fatal  spinal  mischief  may  be  set 
up,  even  as  low  as  this,  by  inflammation  spreading  inwards  or  upwards  after  blows,  bed- 
sores, &c.,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  footnote,  p.  668. 

'^   The  Unman  Skeleton,  p.  169. 
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cord  escapes,  in  otliers  symptoms  pointing  to  injury  of  the  cord  come  on  quickly, 
while  in  a  third  class  of  such  cases  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  there  is  any 
evidence  that  the  cord  itself  has  suffered.  The  explanation  of  these  graver  symptoms, 
and  then"  variety,  will  be  alluded  to  below  (p.  634).  In  cases  of  simple,  though  severe, 
sprain  there  will  be  pain  at  the  site  of  inj  ury,  intense  or  of  an  aching  character,  and 
in  either  case  much  aggravated  by  movement.  The  patient  feels  bruised  and  stiff,  the 
spine  is  rigid  ;  inflammatory  effusion  is  usually  present,  together  with  some  symp- 
toms of  general  pyrexia.  The  facts  that  the  symptoms  are  so  localised,  that  there  is 
no  paralysis,  that  sensation  is  normal  save  at  the  sites  of  injury,  that  the  bladder  and 
rectum  remain  unaffected,  show  that  the  cord  itself  has  escaped.  While  in  the 
majority  of  cases  sprains  of  the  spine  do  well,  the  possibility  of  the  onset  of  one  of  the 
following  forms  of  more  abiding  mischief  must  be  borne  in  mind,  viz.  (a)  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  outside  the  cord  or  within  its  substance  (fig.  100  and  cases  pp.  691- 
693)  ;  (y8)  inflammation  set  up  in  the  fibrous  structures  near  to  or  in  the  column 
itself,'  and  extending  inward  to  the  meninges  or  cord,  and  so  leading  to  compression 
of  the  cord  by  inflammatory  products,  or  to  chronic  alterations  in  the  coi-d  itself; 
(y)  supervention  of  vertebral  disease  (flg.  92),  especially  in  patients  of  delicate 
constitutions. 

Sprains  in  the  spine  will  present  some  diversities  of  character,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  column  in  which  the  force  is  concentrated.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
characterised  by  rigidity  of  structure,  sprains  are  rarer,  and  the  injury  will  be  more 
limited ;  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  region,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  mobility 
and  elasticity,  the  impulse  will  be  broken  and  dispersed,  and  the  injury  more 
general.  Sprains  in  the  two  latter  regions,  being  much  more  common,  will  be 
especially  alluded  to. 

tSj^rcdns  of  the  cervical  sjJine. — These  are  common  from  the  mobility  of  this 
region,  and  also  on  account  of  the  articulation  of  the  skull,  near  the  middle  of  its 
base,  with  the  summit  of  this  portion  of  the  column.  Thus,  if  a  man  falling  head- 
long light  on  one  parietal  convexity,  the  portion  of  the  skull  intervening  between 
that  eminence  and  the  occipito-atloid  articulation  will  be  like  a  lever,  which  will 
propagate  the  force  with  increased  power  to  the  cervical  vertebrae.  In  an  account 
of  the  injuries  of  the  cervical  spine  a  few  points  in  the  surgical  anatomy  of  this 
region  may  be  alluded  to,  viz.  the  hollow  normally  present  over  the  spines  of  the 
three  middle  cervical  vertebrae  owing  to  the  receding  of  their  spines  from  the  surface 
to  allow  of  free  extension  of  the  neck  ;  the  firmness,  thickness,  and  want  of  extensi- 
bility of  the  skin  and  fasciae  accounting  for  the  extreme  painfulness  of  sprains  and 
the  inflammatory  effiisions  which  follow  them,  and  also  for  the  absence  of  much 
evidence  to  the  eye  of  extravasation  of  blood,  the  great  number  of  muscles  and  their 
stratiform  arrangement,  the  large  amount  of  cellular  tissue  met  with  between  the 
muscular  strata  especially  at  the  upper  part,  the  fact  that  these  muscles  lie 
exposed  on  either  side  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  instead  of  being  protected  in  gutters 
as  is  the  case  below ;  lastly,  the  very  important  ligaments  above  and  their  different 
degree  of  development  and  varying  amount  of  elasticity  at  different  periods  of 
life.2 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  of  these  cases  of  cervical  sprain  the  position  of  the 
neck  and  head  may  closely  simulate  dislocation.  Thus  after  a  violent  blow  or  a 
prolonged  twist,  the  head  may  be  found  very  much  forced  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  patient  apparently  unable  to  move  it.  The  distortion  and  the  inability 
to  move  the  head  depend  at  first  on  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  make 
any  change  in  his  position  owing  to  the  pain  at  once  set  up  in  the  severely  wrenched 
muscular  and  ligamentous  structures ;  later  on  they  are  due  to  inflammatory  swelling. 

1  Mr.  Erichsen  {Concussion  of  the  Spine,  p.  129)  considers  that  this  extension  inwards  of 
inflammation  is  peculiarly  apt  to  take  place  when  the  sprain  or  twist  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  first  two  cerA^cal  vertehrse. 

^  The  greater  elasticity  of  these  ligaments,  together  with  the  small  size  of  the  odontoid 
process,  perhaps  explain  the  sudden  death  which  has  followed  the  lifting  of  a  struggling  child 
by  his  head  off  the  ground. 
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These  cases,  which,  according  to  M.  Dupuytren,'  are  most  marked  in  patients  naturally 
rhevimatic,  yield  usually  to  early  and  energetic  treatment,  i.e.  absolute  rest,  the  iise 
of  ice,  leeches,  or  cupping,  the  administration  of  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  followed 
subsequently  by  the  application  of  flying  blisters  and  liniments,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  internally.  Later  on,  after  a  severe  twist 
or  sprain,  fixity  of  the  spine  may  be  succeeded  by  abnormal  mobility,  the  patient 
losing'  all  power  of  supporting  the  head,  which  falls  loosely  in  every  direction. 

In  the  diagnosis  between  these  severe  sprains  and  the  more  serious  lesions,  those 
symptoms  should  be  especially  relied  upon  which  indicate  that  the  cord  has  escaped 
damage.  If  the  question  arise  as  to  whether  any  paralysis,  impaired  sensation, 
numbness,  kc,  which  may  be  present  are  due  to  concussion  of  the  cord  or  no, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  the  former  case  they  will  have  passed  away  within  a  week 
or  ten  days,  before  which  time  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  give  only  a  guarded 
opinion.  When  the  strain  has  been  severe,  and  any  laxity  of  the  supporting  liga- 
ments remains,  it  will  be  well  to  make  use  of  a  gutta-percha  mould  reaching  from 
the  back  of  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  encasing  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  thus 
keeping  the  spine  and  head  c[uiet,  or  Prof.  Sayre's  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  and  jury- 
mast  (pp.  671  and  687)  may  be  found  useful. 

S2}rains  of  the  lumhar  spine  and  loins.  — These  may  be  caused  by  forces,  which 
bend  the  column  violently  downwards  and  forwards,  as  by  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  earth, 
or  by  a  sadden  twist  made  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  fall,  as  in  hunting  or  in 
wrestling. 

Railway  collisions  are  another  very  fertile  source  of  sprains  of  the  lumbar  as  well 
as  of  the  cervical  spine,  in  consequence  of  the  trunk  being  violently  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  pelvis  during  the  oscillations  of  a  carriage  suddenly  brought 
to  a  standstill.  In  these  cases  of  severe  sprain  in  the  loins  there  is  the  same  rigidly 
inflexible  condition  of  the  spine,  with  tenderness  on  extei'nal  pressure,  and  great 
increase  of  suffering  on  any  movement,  as  was  mentioned  above.  Considerable 
swelling  soon  follows  in  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  direct.  The  strength  and 
the  complexity  of  the  fasciae  in  this  region  will  account  for  the  facts  that  ecchymosis 
is  not  always  combined  with  the  swelling,  and  that  often  its  appearance  is  delayed 
for  several  days.  The  line  of  the  spinous  processes  is  found,  on  tracing  them,  to  be 
straight,  and  their  surfaces  level.  Pain  on  pressure,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the 
processes  of  one  or  two  vertebrae,  which  would  raise  the  suspicion  of  fracture,  is  the 
same  throughout  many  adjoining  ones  equally.  With  difficulty,  and  much  exhibition 
of  weakness  and  pain  in  the  loins,  the  patient  will  make  an  effort  to  hold  the  spine 
erect,  and  if  he  succeeds,  and  no  deformity  be  presented,  it  may  be  assumed  con- 
fidently that  the  injury  consists  only  in  a  sprain.  The  posture  he  will  prefer  in  bed 
will  be  that  of  lying  on  one  side,  with  his  body  semi-flexed,  and  he  will  be  reluctant 
for  many  days  to  make  the  slightest  change  in  his  position — any  slight  movement 
exciting  fugitive  spasms  in  the  lumbar  muscles,  analogous  to  those  in  a  fractured 
leg.  The  chief  criterion  of  his  getting  better  is  that  he  moves  himself  about  in  bed 
of  his  own  accord.  It  commonly  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks'  confinement  in  the 
recumbent  position  for  recovery  to  be  effected.  The  treatment  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  ali-eady  given  in  the  account  of  sprains  of  the  cervical  spine. 
In  severe  cases,  a  riding  belt  stiffened  with  whalebone  may  be  advantageously 
worn  by  the  patient  when  first  getting  about. 

Hcematuria,  from  sj^rain. — In  cases  of  sprain  occurring  in  the  lumbar  region,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  pass  blood  with  the  urine  for  several  days  after 
the  accident.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  one  or  perhaps  both  kidneys  have 
been  injured,  so  that  a  breach  of  surface  has  been  produced.  When  the  situation  of 
these  glands  in  relation  to  the  spine  is  considered,  it  need  not  surprise  us  that  such 
a  complication  as  hsematuria  should  be  met  with.  The  kidneys  lie  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  the  spine  at  the  part  where  the  flexion  of  the  column,  on  the  occasion  of 
sprain  taking  place,  is  most  acute.     And  they  are  fixed   to  the  place  they  occupy 

^  Le(^.  Or.  de  Clin.  Chir.  t.  i.  p.  477.  Caesar  Hawkins,  Contr.  to  Fath.  and  Surg.  vol.  i. 
p.  440. 
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with  comparative  fiminess  :  so  as  to  be  incapable,  like  the  floating  viscera,  of  evading 
injury.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  spine  is  violently  bent,  in  the 
production  of  spi'ain,  the  flexion,  at  the  moment,  is  much  greater  than  observation 
could  enable  us  to  discern;  for,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  column,  it  follows  that, 
as  soon  as  the  compi-essing  force  ceases  to  act,  it  recovers  its  form,  by  its  resilience. 
In  cases  of  severe  ha?maturia  the  injury  is  probably  near  the  hilum,  the  readiness 
with  which  the  blood  finds  its  way  into  the  ureter  favouring  recovery. ^  In  grave 
cases  the  result  will  also  much  depend  on  whether  the  lesion  is  confined  to  the 
posterior  surface  with  escape  of  urine  into  the  perinephritic  cellular  tissue,  or 
whether  the  anterior  surface  is  injured,  favouring  the  passage  of  blood  and  urine 
into  the  peiitonseum.  Such  cases  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles,  it  being 
remembered  that,  while  lacerations  of  the  kidney  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  a  very 
severe  lesion  may  exist  with  but  slight  external  evidence.  On  the  other  hand  a 
slight  injury  may  occasion  much  htematuria  in  a  patient  the  subject  of  renal 
calculus.  In  cases  of  severe  traumatic  renal  hsematuria  I  have  found  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  ergotin  ^  of  great  benefit.  Perinephritic  inflammation  coming 
on  with  obscure  swelling,  deep-seated  pain,  and  fever  is  another  complication  of 
sprain  in  this  region. 

When  so  important  a  gland  as  the  kidney  has  been  crushed  to  such  an  extent 
that  haemorrhage  goes  on  from  a  rent  in  it  for  several  days,  it  might  be  thought 
probable  that  the  damage  would  be  followed  by  ulterioi-  bad  results,  especially  in- 
flammation. But  extensive  observation  negatives  this,  general  experience  showing 
that  when  patients  recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of  hsematur-ia  brought  on  by 
sprain  of  the  loins,  they  are  not  more  prone  than  others  to  renal  complaints.^ 

Two  remarkable  cases  of  lesion  of  the  kidney  coexisting  with  injury  to  the  spine 
have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Poland  *  and  Dr.  Moxon."" 

A  woman  who  had  been  twisted  between  a  platform  and  a  sloAvly  moving  train  received 
severe  contusioDS  of  the  abdomen  and  spine,  and  sank  six  days  after  the  accident.  During 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  only  urine  passed  was  apparently  '  a  few  drops  '  on  the  first  day, 
and  '  a  very  small  quantity  '  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  injury.  Post-^nortem  examination. — 
The  spinous  processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae  were  found  broken  off,  together  with  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  vertebrse  on  both  sides.  The  right  ureter  was  torn 
through  just  below  the  pelvis,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  left  kidney  which  had  apparently 
escaped  all  direct  violence  were  occluded  by  thrombosis. 

A  man  who  had  been  struck  by  an  engine  and  knocked  aside  against  a  wall  died  eight  days 
after  the  injurj\     Post-7nortem  examination. — There  was  a  fracture  with  dislocation  of  the 


^  Plugging  of  the  ureter  by  a  clot  may,  however,  give  rise  to  only  transient  hsematuria, 
while  all  the  time  a  severe  injury  of  the  kidney  may  be  present,  and  the  same  will  be  the 
case  when  the  same  violence  which  has  injured  the  kidney  has  also  caused  a  rupture  of  the 
ureter.  A  report,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  recovery  took  place  will 
be  found  in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  140. 

^  The  amount  used  of  this  drug,  the  value  of  which  is  scarcely  yet  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  surgeons,  may  be  gr.  '2  to  5  in  5  to  10  m.  of  distilled  water  (Langenbeck),  or  gr.  3  in  equal 
parts  of  glycerine  or  rectified  spirit,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Meadows  {Practitioner,  vol.  i. 
1868).  It  must  be  remembered  that  ergotin,  however  injected,  is  irritant  to  the  subcutaneous 
issue,  and  that  livid -looking  lumps  with  a  dark  centre  are  apt  to  foUoAV  on  injections,  espe- 
cially large  ones.  These  rarely  suppurate,  but  practitioner  and  patient  alike  should  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

^  Speaking  of  hsematuria,  as  it  occurs  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  spine,  Mr.  Le 
Gros  Clark  {Led.  on  Shock  and  Visceral  Lesions,  p.  143)  remarks :  '  Of  the  many  cases  I 
have  witnessed,  I  have  never  had  reason  to  suspect  that  nephritis  or  organic  disease  followed.' 
That  inflammatory  destruction  of  a  kidney  may,  however,  follow  on  a  bruise  of  the  lumbar 
region  is  shown  by  an  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  the  essay  on  Injuries  of 
THE  Abdomen.  Mr.  Havilland  {Path.  Trans,  vol.  x.  p.  209)  records  the  case  of  a  lad, 
set.  13,  who  fell  on  his  back  from  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  but  appeared  to  be  onlv 
shaken,  and  soon  recovered.  From  this  date,  however,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  five  years  later,  he  suffered  from  most  painful  incontinence  of  urine,  this 
fluid  being  purulent  and  often  bloody.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  left  kidney  was 
found  to  be  disorganised  and  converted  into  a  series  of  pus-containing  sacs,  the  vu'eter  was 
atrophied  and  impervious,  at  each  extremity  of  the  right  kidney  also  was  a  cavity  contain- 
ing pus,  and  the  ureter  on  this  side  was  much  enlarged. 

*  Gm/s  Hosp.  Pepts.  vol.  xiv.  p.  86.  ^  Loc.  siqn-.  cit.  p.  99. 
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second  and  third  lumbar  vertebras,  and  a  similar  condition   of  tbrombosis  existed  in  the 
renal  vessels  on  both  sides,  but  more  marked  upon  the  right. 

Dr.  Moxon  '  points  out  that  no  laceration  was  present  in  any  of  the  three  kidneys  in 
which  the  thrombosis  existed,  and  that  this  latter  condition  depends  upon  the  severity 
of  the  violence  to  which  the  patients  were  subjected ;  the  severity  of  the  squeeze  to 
which  the  kidneys  and  the  tissues  around  them  were  submitted,  having  impaired 
their  vitality  and  thus  favoured  the  thrombosis  in  their  vessels. 

Development  of  malignayit  disease  in  and  about  the  sjjine,  after  torenches,  sj)rains, 
^^- — While  such  local  injuries  as  the  above  are  usually  followed  by  inflammatory 
mischief,  they  appear  to  be  occasionally  the  starting-point  of  malignant  disease. 
Dr.  Hodgkin  ^  has  recorded  three  such  cases  occurring  after  a  wrench  of  the  spine,  a 
severe  direct  blow,  and  a  fall  upon  it. 

The  following  case  was  under  the  care  of  Sir  W.  Gull^  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

A  man,  set.  34,  wrenched  his  neck  about  a  year  before  his  death  in  throwing  hay  into  a 
loft.  Severe  pains  in  the  neck  followed,  supposed  to  be  neuralgic.  Paralysis  first  of  the  left 
arm,  then  of  the  right,  and  of  the  legs  set  in.  No  deformity  of  spine.  Increasing  dyspnoea. 
Sudden  death.  Tost-mortem  examination. — Extensive  development  of  cancer  was  found 
about  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrge,  and  under  the  deep  muscles,  as  high  as  the  third  cervical, 
extending  inwards  betAveen  the  laminse,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  theca.  This  was 
thickened,  but  contained  no  cancerous  deposits.  The  cord  was  softened  and  showed  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  cervical  enlargement. 

Supervention  of  disease  of  the  spine,  and  implication  of  the  meninges  and  cord 
itself  after  injuries,  sptrains,  d'c.  of  the  sjiinal  column. — The  above  two  conditions  have 
been  placed  together,  as  it  is  in  the  probability  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  being 
affected  that  the  chief  importance  of  an  injury  to  the  spine,  followed  by  secondary 
disease,  consists.  With  reference  to  this  sequence,  it  is  to  be  here  noted  that  impor- 
tant distinctions  exist  between  the  i-elations  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  respec- 
tively bear  to  their  coverings,  both  osseous  and  meningeal.  These  distinctions 
explain  in  great  part  the  relative  infrequency  of  traumatic  blood-extravasations,  and 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  compared  with  what 
occurs  in  the  case  of  the  brain  The  distinctions  are  chiefly  three,  (n)  In  the  case 
of  the  brain,  the  dura  mater  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone,  serves  the  purpose  of 
an  endosteum  ;  whence,  if  the  cranium  be  injured  or  diseased,  the  dura  mater  will 
become  inflamed,  and  that  inflammation  will  extend  immediately  to  the  bx-ain.  But 
in  the  spine,  the  bony  structures  of  the  walls  of  the  canal  have  a  distinct  endos- 
teum ;  the  dura  mater  investing  the  cord  is  at  a  remote  distance  from  them. 
Consequently  there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  inflammation,  set  up  in  the  parietes 
of  the  canal,  spreading  to  the  cord,  as  in  the  brain.  (/3)  In  the  case  of  the  brain 
the  cerebi^ospinal  fluid  is  chiefly  collected  at  the  base;  in  the  spinal  column,  on 
the  other  haiid,  the  subarachnoid  space  is  relatively  larger  and  more  distinct, 
and  the  fluid  now  surrounds  the  cord  suspended  in  it,  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
shock  of  an  injury  is  more  diS"used.  (y)  A  much  lower  degree  of  vascularity  is 
met  with  in  the  cord  and  its  pia  mater  than  in  the  brain  and  its  corresponding 
membrane. 

After  a  severe  injury  disease  of  the  vertebral  column  may  present  itself  in  differ- 
ent forms,  of  which  two  are  more  common  than  othei's.  Thus  the  bodies  of  certain 
■  vertebne  may  be  afiected  with  ostitis  setting  in  insidiously,  running  a  slow  and  latent 
course,  gradually'  attended  with  excurvation  (fig.  92)  and  perhaps  abscesses.  Such  a 
result  of  an  injury,  otherwise  temporary  in  its  effects,  is  especially  to  be  expected  in 
delicate  subjects,  or  in  cases  where  the  necessary  rest  is  not  given  to  the  spine, 
but  the  patient  endeavours  to  go  aboirt  as  soon  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent have  passed  off'.'*  As  an  instance  of  the  above-mentioned  insidiousness,  the 
following  abstract  of  a  case  ^  is  interesting. 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  110.  ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  267-273. 

^   Guy's  Hosp.  liepts.  1858,  p.  205.  ■*  Hilton,  Best  and  Pain,  3rd  ed.  p.  59. 

^  The  case  is  reported  by  I)r.  James  Russell,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  March  22,  1879. 
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Fig. 


92. — Traumatic  Ostitis  and  Caries 
of  the  Spine. 


A  medical  man,  jet.  66,  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  hut  for  twelve  months  was  entirely' 
unconscious  of  any  evil  effects  of  the  accident.  During  this  period,  however,  a  slow  ostitis, 
entirely  latent,  was  going  on  in  the  hodies  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  vertehraj,  the 
inflammatory  process  gradually  extending  to  the  dura  mater,  through  the  intervening  fatty- 
areolar  tissue,  and  thus  setting  up  a  pachymeningitis,  which,  in  its  turn,  caused  compression 
and  atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  descending  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns,  and  finally 
a  paraplegia  developed  eleven  months  after  the  fall. 
At  a  still  later  period,  two  years  after  the  accident, 
angular  curvature  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
Death  resulted  from  surgical  kidney  after  eight 
years. 

In  other  cases  the  stress  of  the  mischief 
may  fall  on  the  lateral  segments  and  ai'ticular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae.  If  this  result  of  the 
injury  be  not  early  arrested,  another  will  show 
itself  in  partial  paralysis  depending  upon  some 
of  the  spinal  nerves  becoming  involved,  as  they 
pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  in 
the  inflammation.  Later  on  the  paralysis  may 
become  more  general,  including  perhaps  both 
extremities,  thereby  showing  that  the  cord  it- 
self has  become  involved  by  intrusion  of  some 
of  the  inflammatoiy  products  within  the  verte- 
bral canal  (vide  infra).  If  the  question  arise 
whether  the  case  be  one  of  ordinary  vertebral 
caries,  the  absence  of  angular  curvature  may^ 
perhaps  help  in  deciding  the  question. 

Latent  breach  of  sjnne  from  rupture  of 
ligaments  after  severe  sprain;  supjyuration  in 
the  vertebral  canal ;  subsequent  2yctrali/sis. — In 
some  severe  cases  of  sprain  of  the  spine, 
especially  in  those  due  to  indirect  violence,  as 
where  the  cervical  vertebrae  are  doubled  up  in 
a  fall  on  the  head,  actual  breach  of  continuity 
of  the  spinal  column  may  occur  by  the  liga- 
ments being  not  only  strained  but  torn  through. 
Such  cases  of  sprain  come  very  near  to  fracture- 
dislocations,  these  injuries,  especially  in  the 
cervical  region,  being  commonly  due  to  similar 
severe  indirect  violence  (p.  639),  But  there  is 
this  difference  :  in  the  fracture-dislocation,  in- 
jury to  the  cord,  usually  great,  and  too  often 
fatal,  is  present  from  the  first ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  sprain,  with  breach  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  column,  pai-alysis  supervenes,  not 

at  once  and  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  injury,  but  several  days  after  the  accident, 
from  suppuration  within  the  canal,  consequent  upon  the  sprain  and  breach  of  the 
ligaments,  A  case  illustrating  the  above  kind  of  accident  has  been  recorded  by 
Sir  C.  Bell.2 

A  man  fell  from  the  shaft  of  his  waggon,  and  pitched  on  the  hack  of  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  where  swelling  and  discoloration  soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  complained  of 
stiffness  in  the  hack  of  his  neck ;  on  account  of  which,  leeches  were  applied.  On  the  eighth 
day,  he  was  seized  with  a  succession  of  convulsions,  which  lasted  twelve  hours ;  and  the 


The  two  lower  cervical  vertebras  and  eleventh  dorsal 
'  of  a  gentleman  who  met  with  a  fall  when 
hunting.  Inflammation  and  caries  of  the  in- 
tervertebral substances  and  bodies  of  three  of 
the  dorsal  vertebras  followed,  and  paralysis 
vsiiich  lasted  two  years.  But  recovery  was  so 
complete  that  the  gentleman  lived  for  twelve 
years  afterwards,  married,  and  had  a  child, 
rode,  danced  and  shot,  and  died  finally  of 
Bright's  disease.'  The  body  of  the  fifth  dorsal 
has  been  completely  destroyed,  and  those  of  the 
fourth  and  sixth  in  great  part.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  bodies  and  arches  of  these  three 
vertebrEB  are  anchylosed,  and  a  strong  angular 
curvature  is  pxodnced.  (Hunterian  Museum, 
3422a,  2116.) 


^  It  is  well  known  that  this  symptom  is  only  of  value  where  vertebral  caries  has  existed 
for  some  time.  In  cases  where  the  inflammatory  mischief  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  their  ligaments,  and  this  is  especially  likely  where  a  strain 
of  the  ligaments  has  set  up  the  ostitis,  a  considerable  interval  may  elapse,  and  abscesses  may 
appear  before  any  angular  curvature  he  perceived. 

^  Sur</.  Observ.  p.  145. 
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struggles  ill  liis  delirium  were  so  violent  that  it  required  two  men  to  hold  him.  The  deli- 
rium continued  with  interruptions.  On  the  twelfth  day,  he  lost  power  over  one  arm  ;  two" 
days  later,  he  was  paralysed  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  he  regained  the  command  over  the 
arm  ;  on  the  eighteenth  sensation  returned  in  the  lower  extremities ;  on  the  following  day, 
he  died.  It  was  discovered,  on  dissection,  that  there  was  a  loosening  of  the  connections  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  with  the  first  dorsal ;  and  between  them  there  was  a  consider- 
able space,  the  intervertebral  substance  having  been  destroyed.  On  cutting  the  muscles  at 
the  side  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  a  little  pus  oozed  out  from  between  the  bones.  Within 
the  spinal  canal,  pus  was  found  to  have  dropped  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
sheath,  to  the  eauda  equina.  Outside  the  spine,  pus  lay  under  the  scapulas  ;  in  front,  it  was 
bounded  by  the  oesophagus. 

Latent  fracture  or  dislocation  of  S2nne.  Sytnptoms  often  obscure.  Cases  liable 
to  be  considered  simple  severe  contusions  or  S2yrains. — These  cases  are  alluded  to  here 
as  they  stand  half  way  between  the  cases  of  severe  sprain  which  have  been  mentioned 
already  and  ordinary  fracture-dislocation.  Their  importance,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  which  often  attends  the  symptoms,  and  the  caution  requii^ed  in  the  prog- 
nosis, is  illustrated  in  the  following  instances.  It  will  be  noticed  that  death  was 
bi'ought  about  in  different  ways,  e.g.  by  suppurative  meningitis,  by  extra-meningeal 
haemorrhage,  and  by  pressure  of  the  dislocated  vertebrae  upon  the  cord. 

Latent  fracture  of  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Symptoms  in  abeyance  at  first,  then 
obscure.     Death  from  sujjpurative  oneiiingitis, 

A  girl,  set.  18,  in  the  dark,  fell  down  an  embankment,  twelve  feet  high,  and  injured  her 
neck.  She  afterwards  walked  three  miles.  For  eleven  days  she  continued  at  her  usual 
employment,  in  a  factory.  On  the  fifteenth,  she  applied  for  admission  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  on  account  of  severe  pain  in  her  neck.  No  irregularity  in  the  spine  could  be 
detected.  There  was  no  anaesthesia  or  paralysis.  Her  complaints  of  pain  and  tenderness  were 
vague :  she  spoke  chiefly  of  suffering  between  the  shoulders ;  and  turning  round  into  the 
prone  position  in  bed  was  done  slowly,  stiffly,  and  with  cries.  Early  on  the  following  day 
she  complained  of  numbness  and  twitching  in  her  limbs,  especially  the  lower  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  voluntary  motion  was  quite  lost  in  the  legs,  and  almost  in  the  arms ;  sensation  also 
was  very  much  impaired  in  both.  High  fever,  with  delirium,  accompanied  the  last- 
mentioned  symptoms.  She  died  on  the  third  day  after  admission,  or  eighteenth  after  the  fall. 
Post-mortem  examinatiori. — A  horizontal  line  of  fracture  was  found  traversing  the  body 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  just  above  its  inferior  surface.  Beyond  a  very  little  gaping 
in  front,  which  would  allow  the  edge  of  a  scalpel  to  be  insinuated  flatly  between  the  frag- 
ments, there  was  not  the  slightest  displacement ;  and  the  posterior  common  ligament  was 
untorn.  The  vertebral  canal  contained  between  its  osseous  walls  and  the  dura  mater  a  large 
quantity  of  pus,  which,  from  two  inches  below  the  foramen  magnum,  descended  the  whole 
length  of  the  cord.  At  the  several  intervertebral  holes,  it  had  crept  somewhat  along  the 
issuing  nerve-sheaths,  and  between  the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebrae  had  actually  emerged, 
following  the  subdivision  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  so  as  to  spread  among  exterior  parts.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  was  roughened  by  inflammatory  deposits ;  but  none  were 
found  within  it,  nor  was  there  any  softening  or  microscopical  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
cord.     No  other  disease  was  discovered  in  the  body. 

Mr.  Simon,  who  reports  ^  this  case,  has  added  the  following  remarks  :  '  During  life  the 
diagnosis  of  this  case  could  not  reach  beyond  the  fact  of  paraplegia,  almost  certainly 
dependent  on  depression  of  the  cord  by  rapid  inflammatory  effusion.  The  fracture  was  ration- 
ally probable,  but  could  be  known  only  after  death.' 

Severe  contusion.  TJiisuspected  laceration  of  intervertebral  ligaments.  Fissure  of 
articulating  processes."^ 

A  man  was  brought  into  University  College  Hospital,  who  had  been  knocked  down  by  a 
cab,  the  horse  falling  partly  upon  him  and  striking  him  on  the  neck.  While  being  carried  to 
the  hospital  he  passed  his  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily.  The  left  side  of  his  neck  was  much 
bruised  and  severe  pain  was  complained  of  at  this  spot.  There  was  no  external  evidence  of 
fracture  of  the  spine.  Complet-e  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion  existed  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  in  the  trunk  as  high  as  the  shoulders,  together  with  incontinence  of  faeces  and 
urine.  The  breathing  was  wholly  diaphragmatic.  On  the  next  day  it  was  found  that,  on 
being  pressed  to  move  his  legs,  the  patient  could  raise  and  cross  them.     Two  days  after  the 


'  Path.  Snc.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  42.  The  record  of  this  case  is  followed  by  another, 
similar,  and  in  some  respects  more  remarkable,  reported  by  Dr.  Bristowe.  The  presence  of 
pus  was  here  not  limited  to  the  outside  of  the  theca,  and  to  abscesses  burrowing  in  the  coiu-se 
of  tlie  nerve-trunks,  but  extended  also  to  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid. 

'•^  Erichsen,  loc.  su2)r.  cit.  p.  43. 
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accident  the  urine  was  ammoniacal  and  bed-sores  were  forming.     Death  took  place,  ten  days 
after  the  accident,  from  increasing  dyspnoea. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  head  and  brain  were  uninjured  and  healthy.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  cervical  vertebrte  were  separated  posteriorly.  The  vertebrie  and  their  arches 
were  quite  sound,  but  a  fissure,  witliout  any  displacement,  existed  through  the  articulating 
processes  on  the  left  side.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  was  extravasated  into  tlie  spinal 
canal,  lying  between  the  bones  and  the  dura  mater.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
reddish  serous  fluid  in  the  arachnoid.  The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  had  some  blood  patches 
on  it  in  the  lower  cervical  region.     The  cord  itself  was  quite  healthy. 

Severe  contusions.  Paralysis  slight  and  2Jartial  of  one  U2}per  extremity.  Un- 
suspected dislocation  between  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrce.  Sudden  death 
on  the  fourth  day.^ 

A  man  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital,  having  slipped  between  some  railway 
carriages  in  motion  and  the  platform.  On  admission  all  the  movements  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities were  perfect,  and  the  patient  had  complete  control  over  his  bladder.  The  left  deltoid 
was  paralysed  and  the  power  of  supinating  the  left  hand  was  impaired.  There  was  no 
local  bruising  about  the  left  shoulder  to  account  for  this  paralysis,  nor  was  there  any  pain  on 
passive  movement.  When  sitting  up  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  his  neck,  relieved  by 
supporting  the  right  arm,  Avhich  had  been  severely  bruised.  He  was  put  to  bed  flat  on  his 
back  the  head  being  steadied  by  sand-bags.  Three  days  after  the  accident  the  respirations, 
36  the  day  before,  were  now  44,  and  the  dyspnoea  severe.  As  the  patient  complained  greatly 
of  his  head  beino"  so  low,  he  was  raised  into  a  half-sitting  posture,  and  supported  there 
with  a  bed-rest.  After  this  he  said  he  felt  much  better  and  more  comfortable,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  his  head  fell  forwards  and  to  the  right  side,  his  breathing  stopped,  and  he  was  apparently 
dead.  The  bed-rest  was  at  once  removed,  an  ounce  of  brandy  Avas  given  by  the  rectum,  and 
artificial  respiration  begun.  Before  long  the  patient  beo:an  to  breathe  in  a  short,  catchy 
way,  and  was  gradually  restored  to  consciousness,  becoming  apparently  as  well  as  he  was 
before.  Shortly  after  he  became  restless,  and  began  struggling  and  kicking  his  legs  about 
with  o-reat  violence.  Death  took  place  a  few  minutes  later,  the  patient  having  again 
become  quiet  and  conscious. 

Post-mortem  examination. — There  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull ;  a  slight  i-ecent  haemor- 
rhao-e  was  found  beneath  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid.  Brain  healthy.  Very  ex- 
tensive extravasation  was  found  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  behind  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
a  dislocation  existing  between  the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebras.  The  ligamentous 
structures  were  more  lacerated  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  so  that  while  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  to  the  right  was  possible,  that  to  the  left  was  not 
much  more  than  natural.  Excessive  displacement  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  easily 
occurred,  and  in  either  case,  but  especially  when  moved  forwards,  there  was  pressure  on  the 
cord. 

Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Spine. 

Befoi'e  the  more  common  fracture  of  the  spine,  in  M^iich  there  is  usually 
fracture  or  crushing  of  the  bodies  and  one  or  more  processes  of  the  vertebrfe,  together 
with  tearing  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  it  will  be  well  to  mention  those  fractures 
which  occur  occasionally  in  some  of  the  processes  alone. 

Fracture  of  the  spinous  processes. — This  may  occur  without  any  other  fractiu^e 
of  the  vertebrte.  It  will,  usually,  be  met  with  in  the  lower  cervical  and  in  the  dorsal 
regions.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  spines  of  the  middle  cervical  vertebne 
recede  somewhat  to  allow  of  free  extension  of  the  neck,  while  the  great  strength  of 
the  lumbar  spines,  together  with  their  being  less  exposed  to  direct  violence,  protects 
them  from  fi-acture.  The  chief  symptoms  are  the  mobility  of  the  process,  frequently 
combined  with  displacement  laterally  or  downwards,  great  tenderness,  the  usual 
local  symptoms  of  swelling,  &c.,  and  often  absence  of  paraplegia.  This  last  may  of 
course  be  present  when  the  spinous  process  is  much  depressed,  or  when  fracture  of 
the  body  or  of  the  laminse  coexists.  It  will  also  be  present,  though  more  tempor- 
arily, when  concussions  of  the  cord  or  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  vertebral 
canal  have  complicated  fracture  of  the  spinous  process.  In  these  latter  cases,  when 
the  process  is  displaced  downwards  and  forwards,  time  alone  can  be  relied  on  for 
deciding  whether  the  cord  itself  has  escaped.  Pai-aplegia  may  be  absent  at  fii'st,  and 
then  occur  suddenly  owing  to  displacement  of  the  spinous  process,  as  in  the  following 
case,  which  has  been  briefly  recorded  by  Mr.  Erichsen.''^ 

^  Erichsen,  loc.  siipr.  cit.  p.  46.  ^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  50. 
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A  woman  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hospital  suiFering  from  the  eflfects  of  a  fall 
on  the  back,  the  circumstances  attending  which  were  ohscure.  There  was  no  paralysis.  She 
complained  of  pain  in  the  neck  and  kept  the  head  fixed  immovably,  being  quite  unable  to 
turn  it  to  either  side.  A  few  days  after  admission,  whilst  sitting  up  in  bed,  she  was 
startled  by  a  noise  in  the  ward,  and,  turning  her  head,  suddenly  fell  back  dead. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  spinous  process  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  had  been 
broken  off  at  its  root.  In  the  sudden  movement  it  had  got  jammed  into  the  arches  of  that 
and  the  contiguous  vertebra,  compressed  the  cord,  and  produced  sudden  death. 

The  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  failure  of  bony  union,  even  after  cai-efully 
adjiisted  support  has  been  duly  maintained,  but  the  resulting  deformity  will  be 
neither  great  nor  important.^ 

As  long  as  any  doubt  remains  whether  there  is  a  fracture  through  the  laminse, 
no  pressure  should  be  applied  to  retain  the  spinous  pi-ocess  in  position,  for  fear  of 
driving  fragments,  already  depressed,  into  the  cord. 

Fracture  of  the  transverse  2)rocesses. — Unimportant  as  this  fracture  may  appear 
to  be  it  has  only  been  noticed  in  combination  with  fracture  of  other  parts  of  the 
vertebrte,  or  as  a  result  of  severe  penetrating  wounds,  e.g.  gunshot  injuries.^  This  is 
explained  by  the  comparatively  small  size  and  protected  position  of  these  processes. 

Fracture  of  the  lainince. — This,  without  fracture  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
vertebrpe.  is  very  rare.^  It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  it  on  account  of  the  question 
which  has  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  an  attempt  to  elevate  fragments  of 
laminse  which  have  been  depressed  upon  the  cord.     This  is  referred  to  below,  p.  682. 

More  usual  ^  forms  of  fracture  of  spine.  Fracture  of  one  or  more  jjrocesses  usually/ 
combined  with  fracture  of  the  body  or  laceration  of  the  intervertebral  substance.  Frac- 
ture-dislocation.— The  question  whether  dislocation  of  the  spine  occvxrs  alone,  and 
without  any  fracture,  will  be  considered  below  (p.  687).  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  state  here  that,  as  a  rule,  where  dislocation  is  present,  there  a  certain 
amount  of  fracture,  slight  though  this  may  be,  will  on  careful  examination  be  found 
also.  Thus  a  slight  laceration  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  together  with  a 
detachment  of  the  anterior  face  or  prominent  rim  of  a  vertebral  body  and  fissure 
through  or  chipping  off  of  an  articular  process,  may  coexist  with  slight  displacement, 
while  a  more  complete  detachment  of  the  intervertebral  disc,  and  crushing  of  the 
vertebral  body,  are  found  in  cases  where  the  dislocation  is  complete.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  a  region  so  thickly  covered  with  ligameiatous  and  other  structures,  so  slight 
fractures  as  those  mentioned  in  the  former  case  may  be  overlooked  without  most 
careful  examination,  and  the  case  considered  one  of  simple  dislocation. 

But,  practically,  the  question  of  the  pi'oportionate  amount  of  fracture  compared 
with  dislocation  is  in  most  cases  of  little  moment.^  It  would  be  relying,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  alluded  to  below,  on  a  false  analogy  to  suppose  that,  because 
it  is  important  in  a  case  of  accident  to  the  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  &c.,  to  recognise 
distinctly  the  nature  of  the  injuiy,  whether  it  be  fracture  or  dislocation,  the  same 
thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  spine.  What  renders  injuries  of  the  back  of  the 
gravest  interest  to  the  surgeon  is  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  that  organ  is  equally  liable  to  be  crushed,  and  have  its  functions  destroyed,  by 
fracture  or  by  dislocation.  As  to  the  treatment,  if  reduction  of  the  displaced  bones 
be  thought  advisable,  the  method  of  effecting  it  will  be  the  same  in  both  kinds  of 
injuries  j  and  as  to  prognosis,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  not  more  hopeful  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other, 

1  '  Ordinarily  the  displacement  continues,  whatever  treatment  may  be  adoped.' — Hamiltou, 
Fract.  and  Disl.  p.  147.  Sir  A.  Cooper  (Fract.  and  Disl.  p.  459)  mentions  a  case  where, 
no  union  having  taken  place,  a  false  joint  formed  between  the  fractured  surfaces. 

^  Liddell,  *  Injuries  of  the  Spine,'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  vol.  xlviii. 

*  Dr.  Hamilton  records  {loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  149)  two  cases  in  which  the  laminae  wei'e  frac- 
tured, and  the  spinous  process  forced  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
were  not  broken. 

■*  Injuries  of  the  upper  two  cervical  vertobra3  are  described  separately,  p.  082. 

^  Where  the  displacement  is  partial  or  unilateral,  and  where  it  is  thought  right  to  attempt 
reduction,  it  will  be  important  to  know  whether  any  evidence  of  fracture  is  present  (p.  G89), 
but  these  cases  are  very  rare. 
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Lesioris  of  the  vertehrcd  column  in  fractuy-e-dislocation. — These  will  vary 
somewhat  according  as  the  violence  before  which  the  spine  gives  way  is  indirect  or 
direct. 

A.  Fractures  from  indirect  violence. — These  are  much  the  more  common,  and  are 
seen  with  especial  frequency  in  the  cervical  region  from  a  violent  bending  of  this 
part  of  the  spine,  as  when  a  patient  falls  downstairs  with  the  head  doubled  up 
beneath  him,  when  a  '  header '  is  taken  into  shallow  water,  or  when  a  man  sitting  on 
the  top  of  a  van  which  is  being  driven  under  an  archway  forgets  to  stoop.  Tlie 
spine  may  also  be  broken  lower  down  by  indirect  violence,  the  violence  being  applied 
in  different  ways.  Thus  in  one  case  where  a  sack  of  corn  had  alighted  on  a  patient's 
neck,  a  fracture  was  found  at  the  fifth  dorsal ;  while  in  another,  where  a  patient 
had  come  down  upon  the  ground  from  a  height  upon  his  nates,  the  spine  was 
found  to  have  given  way  at  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  examining  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died  shortly  after  such  fractures  of 
the  spine,  the  following  will  be  amongst  the  appearances  observed.  Blood  will  bo 
extravasated  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture,  amongst  the  muscles 
and  tendons  in  the  vertebral  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  in  the  cellular 
tissue  about  the  vertebra3.  The  supraspinous,  and  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  region 
the  interspinous,  ligaments  will  be  ruptured,  and  a  gap  thus  made  between  the 
corresponding  spinous  processes,  while  the  ligamenta  subflava  connecting  the 
arches  of  the  two  vertebrse  most  involved  in  the  injury  will  be  torn  off  from  the 
margins  of  the  laminae.  The  injury  to  the  processes  will  differ  in  the  several  regions. 
In  the  cervical  spine,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  the  laminie  and  spinous  processes 
may  be  fractured,  and  the  capsular  ligaments  torn,  but  the  articular  processes  may 
either  escape  fracture  or  have  their  edges  merely  chipped  ;  they  will  probably  have  been 
dislocated,  but  owing  to  the  surfaces  of  these  processes  being  comparatively  broad  and 
nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  level  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  they  frequently 
fall  into  their  places  again  after  the  separation ;  thus  constituting  it  a  case  of  dias, 
tasis  rather  than  of  dislocation.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  spinous  processes  and 
laminae  are  constantly  fractured,  and  the  articular  processes  always  whenever  any  dis- 
location is  met  with.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  articulating  processes  will  be 
wrenched  asunder,  like  teeth  drawn  from  their  sockets ;  but  when  the  vertebrae 
settle  down  the  processes  will  not  easily  return  to  their  original  situations — one  or 
both  will  hitch  upon  some  point  of  the  subjacent  vertebra,  on  which  they  can  rest  ; 
the  bones  will  thus  be  locked  and  permanently  displaced,  there  will  be  a  distinct 
bend,  accompanied  with  a  twist  of  the  spine,  and  the  transverse  processes  of  one  side 
will  project  visibly  against  the  skin.  Consequent  on  the  separation  of  the  articulat- 
ing processes  and  the  simultaneous  rupture  of  the  ligamenta  subflava,  the  interior  of 
the  vertebral  canal  will  be  opened  and  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord  exposed,  probably 
obscured  by  extravasated  blood.  The  lesions  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes  are 
described  separately  and  in  detail  (p.  641).  In  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column, 
laceration,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilage  is  not  uncommon. 
But  the  chief  injury  inflicted  consists  in  a  breaking  down  of  the  body  of  the  par- 
ticular vertebra  which  is  situated  at  the  angle  of  flexion,  and  the  fracture  is  a  com- 
bination of  'comminuted'  and  'impacted.'  With  the  fracture  of  the  body,  the 
longitudinal  ligaments  in  front  and  behind  are  commonly  torn.  The  upper  frag- 
ment may  glide  a  shoi^t  way  downwards  and  forwards  upon  the  lower  (figs.  93  and  94), 
and  in  that  manner  overhang  it ;  but,  owing  to  the  locking  of  the  processes  behind, 
that  motion  is  arrested  and  the  displacement  is  rarely  considerable.^ 

In  other   cases  when  a  triangular  portion  of  the  body  has  become  loose,  it  has 

^  Occasionally  where  the  direct  violence  has  heeu  very  severe  even  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
may  undergo  complete  dislocation  combined  with  fracture.  Thus  in  a  specimen  described  by 
Mr.  Wagstafl'e  {Path.  Soc.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  327)  the  posterior  margin  of  the  body  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra  lay  directly  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  body  of  the  second.  Mr.  Le 
Gros  Clark  {Led.  on  Surg.  Diagnosis,  p.  142)  refers  to  and  figures  a  specimen  in  which  the 
dislocation  was  even  more  complete,  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  was  in  contact  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  fifth.  The  body  of  the 
second  vertebra  was  fractured  in  the  former  case,  and  the  arch  of  the  fourth  in  the  latter. 
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been  driven  by  the  crushing  force  in  front,  backwards  with  the  force  of  a  wedge  into 
the  vertebral  canal,  so  as  to  encroach  upon,  and  often  to  fatally  injure,  the  spinal 
cord  (Gg.  94). 

B.  Fractures  from  direct  violence. — Instances  of  these  are   seen  when  a  patient 
falls  from  a  height,  striking  part  of  his  spine  upon  the  ground,  or,  as  in  a  fall  from 


Fig,  93. — Fracture   of  the   Spine   from    in- 
direct  violence. 


The  patient,  a  young  man,  had  fracture  through  the 
eleventh  dorsal  vertehra,  from  a  heavy  weight  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  and  doubling  him  up.  He  survived, 
with  paralysis  and  anresthesia  of  the  lower  extremities, 
for  eight  days.  The  two  ends  of  the  spinal  oord,  where 
it  and  the  theca  were  torn,  were  one  and  a  half  inches 
apart.  The  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 


a  scaffold,  against  a  projecting  beam  before 
the  ground  is  reached  ;  when  a  large  frag- 
ment of  coal  or  a  mass  of  stone  strike  the 
spine,  or  when  the  back  is  struck  by  a  swing- 
ing beam  of  timber,  or  by  a  revolving  crane- 
handle.  Direct  injuries  are  a  less  common 
cause  of  fracture  of  the  spine  than  indirect,  ^ 
and  while  the  latter  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  spine 
(antea,  p.  639),  the  former  may  occur  at  any 
part.  In  some  of  these  cases,  again,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  more  favourable ; 
when  the  fall  has  only  been  a  comparatively 
slight  one,  or  the  blow  received  on  the  back 
not  a  very  severe  one,  one  or  two  spinous  pro- 
cesses alone  may  be  fractured,  or  if  there  be 


Fig.  94.— Last  two  Dorsal  and  part  of 
first  four  Lumbar  Vertebree  of  a  man 
whose  spine  was  fractured  nearly  a 
year  before  death. 


The  first  lumbar  vertebra  is  chiefly  affected  ;  it  is 
seen  to  overhang  the  altered  fibrocartilage  (1)  and 
vertebras  below,  to  both  of  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  layer  of  new  bono.  A  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  (2)  has  been  forced 
backwards  into  the  vertebral  canal,  severely  dam- 
aging the  spinal  cord,  in  whicb,  in  addition  to 
nirch  wasting  and  stretching,  a  deep  longitudinal 
split  is  seen  (3). 

The  patient,  an  athletic  man,  set.  2.5,  wa?  crushed 
by  a  fall  of  chalk  and  flints,  complete  paraplee  ia  and 
angular  deformity  being  noticed  when  he  was  dug 
out.  Inability  to  void  his  urine  was  present  for  some 
time,  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  bed-sores  had 
appeared  over  the  sacrimi.  Six  months  after  the 
accident  complete  control  over  the  urine  and  fa;ces 
was  regained,  the  bed-sores  were  healed,  and  the 
general  health  fully  restored.  The  paralysis  of 
tbe  lower  extremities  seemed  to  be  the  only  re- 
maining consequence  of  the  accident.  Sloughing, 
however,  took  place  over  the  ischial  tuberosities  as 
a  consequence  of  the  patient's  letting  himself 
downstairs,  step  by  step.  This  was  followed  by 
partial  necrosis  and  a  large  abscess,  death  taking 
place  just  ten  days  less  than  a  year  after  the 
fracture  of  the  spine.  (Hunterian  Museum,  984D, 
2030.  'Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.,' vols.  xxv.  p.  201, 
and  xxvi.  }%  371.) 


a  fracture  of  the  body  this  may  be  slight  and 

without  crushing.     In  such  cases  the  cord  may  escape  with  slight  and  partial  damage.^ 

But  in  other  cases,  as  where  the  fall  upon  the  back  has  been  from  a  considerable 

1  While  in  ordinary  surgical  practice  fractures  from  direct  violence  are  less  common,  and 
somewhat  more  favourable  than  those  from  indirect  violence,  in  military  surgery  fractm-es 
from  direct  gunshot  injury  are  common,  and  likewise  very  fatal. 

-  Figs.  93  and  94,  representing  spines  fractured  from  indirect  and  direct  violence  re- 
spectively, illustrate  the  difl'erences  in  the  amount  of  hijury  to  the  cord  and  in  the  surviA'al 
of  the  patient-,  difl'erences  which  are  often  met  with  in  the  two  forms  of  fracture,  and  which 
are  alluded  to  again  p.  661,  when  the  prognosis  of  cases  of  fractured  spine  is  considered. 
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height,  as  from  a  ship's  yard,  down  the  well  of  a  lift,  or  from  a  scaffold,  the  damage  both 
to  column  and  cord  may  be  quite  as  severe  as  those  caused  by  any  indirect  violence. 

Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  its  Membranes  and  Nerves. 

Taking  the  membranes  first,  the  theca  usually  escapes ;  thus,  not  only  the  dura 
but  the  pia  mater  may  be  unaffected,  while  the  cord  itself  has  sustained  terrible 
injury.  It  is  by  pointed  fragments  that  the  theca  is  usually  and  partially  lacerated. 
Complete  rupture  is  rare. 

The  injuries  of  the  cord  present  greater  variety.  Before  speaking  of  the  lesions 
most  commonly  met  with,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  completeness  of  the 
cord-lesion  will  vary  with  the  site  of  the  injury.  Thus,  in  fracture-dislocations  of 
the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region  on  account  of  the  smaller  size  of  the  vertebi'al 
bodies,  and  also  because  fractures  in  these  parts  of  the  spine  are  usually  due  to 
indirect  violence  and  therefore  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  the  cord  will 
most  probably  be  completely  crushed.  In  the  lumbar  region,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  larger  size  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  also  because  it  is  here  surrounded 
with  the  tougher  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina,  the  damage  to  the  cord,  in  this  region, 
is  often  less  severe.  The  importance  of  this  point  as  bearing  upon  the  degree  of 
paraplegia  is  obvious,  and  will  be  alluded  to  again  below  (j).  658). 

The  following  are  the  lesions  of  the  cord  most  frequently  met  with.  (1)  While 
the  theca  may  be  entire,  without  even  any  sign  of  contusion,  and  while  hpemorrhage 
may  be  found  in  the  arachnoid  sac,  the  cord  itself  may  be  completely  crushed  and 
broken  up.  Before  the  theca  is  opened,  passage  of  a  finger  along  its  surface  will 
detect  a  soft  spot,  or  a  flattened  constricted  depression.  This  is  very  common  in 
crushes  from  indirect  injury  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  spine.  On  slitting 
up  the  theca  a  greyish  or  chocolate -coloured  mass  of  blood  and  debris  of  nerve 
structure  is  found,  showing,  microscopically,  broken-up  nerve  fibres  and  axis-cylinders, 
myelin  detritus,  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  usual  products  of  acute  traumatic  inflam- 
mation. (2)  The  pia-mater  being  implicated  the  cord  will  not  only  be  crushed  but 
burst,  escaping  as  a  thin,  grumous,  semi-fluid  pulp  at  the  site  of  rupture.  (3)  The 
cord  may  be  completely,  but  more  cleanly,  severed  by  a  sharp  fragment  of  bone,  the 
pia-mater  being  of  course  also  torn  through,  and  the  dura-mater  also,  to  a  less 
extent.  (4)  On  opening  the  theca  the  cord  may  appear  at  first  sight  of  its  normal 
shape  and  colour,  or  it  may  merely  sTiow  some  slight  and  trivial  discoloration  exter- 
nally, but  on  slicing  it  longitudinally  a  portion  of  its  periphery  may  be  of  the  usual 
white  appearance,  while  the  rest  of  its  periphery  and  the  centre  may  be  occupied  by 
blood  clot.  (5)  Where,  opposite  to  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  the  cord  begins  to  taper 
to  a  point,  it  begins  to  be  surrounded  by  the  lumbar  nerves,  which  descend  vertically 
as  the  distance  between  the  point  of  their  leaving  the  cord  and  that  of  their  exit 
from  the  canal  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  little  lower  down,  after  the  junction  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  canal  contains  only  the  sheath  and  the  cauda 
equina  in  it.  From  their  firmness  these  nerves  Avill,  in  the  former  case,  protect  the 
cord  to  a  considerable  degree  from  external  violence,  while  in  the  latter  case  their 
toughness,  together  with  the  looseness  of  the  sheath,  may  allow  them  to  yield  some- 
what and  to  accommodate  themselves  to  displacement  of  the  bones.  Thus,  while  some 
are  contused  and  ecchymosed,  or  even  lacerated,  some  escape,  and  the  resulting  para- 
plegia will  be  incomplete  and  irregular.  The  next  two  lesions,  though  not,  I  believe, 
submitted  to  post-mortem  proof,  are  based  on  undoubtedly  sound  and  accurate 
clinical  observation.  (6)  In  the  cervical  region  an  injury  ina.j  cause  partial  fracture 
with  some  lateral  twisting  of  the  vertebrae  and  so  bring  about  damage  to  the  nerve 
roots  or  to  their  trunks,  while  the  cord  itself  may  escape  crushing.  Thus  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son •  records  three  cases  (xii.  xviii.xix.)  which  were  probably  of  this  nature.  In  all  the 

^  Lond.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  iii.  pp.  338,  347,  368.  ''  In  noue  of  the  above  three  cases  did 
the  injury  invohe  a  crush  of  the  spinal  cord.  Probably  the  vertebrae  were  fractured  and 
twisted  laterally,  so  that  the  nerve-roots  or  their  trunks  were  damaged,  rather  than  the  cord 
itself. '^ — Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  348. 
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injury  appears  to  have  been   iiaclirect  violence,  similar   to  that  which   causes  more 
commonly  the  complete  and  fatal  injury. 

The  following  (xix.)  is  a  good  instance  : — A  man,  set.  thirty-four,  was^  while  di'unk 
thrown  down  stairs.  His  friends,  concealing  what  had  happened,  kept  him  at  home 
without  medical  advice  for  some  weeks.  During  this  time  he  was  in  bed,  had  almost 
complete  paralysis  of  his  right  arm,  and  very  imperfect  use  of  his  other  limbs.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  he  consulted  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  the  London  Hospital.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  cervical  region  there  Avas  marked  and  considerable  irregularity,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  fracture,  with  displacement,  had 
occurred.  The  man  could  run  and  walk  well,  but  some  of  the  muscles  of  his  right 
arm  were  quite  paralysed,  and  the  whole  arm  was  much  weakened. 

(7)  In  another  and  very  limited  class  of  cases  after  a  direct  blow  on  the  root  of 
the  neck,  as  in  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  (the  fall  being  broken  by  striking  against  a 
projecting  beam),  or  from  the  fall  of  a  bough  of  a  tree,  laceration  of  the  nerve  roots 
constituting  the  brachial  plexus  and,  with  them,  the  roots  of  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
which  leave  the  cord  in  the  cervico-dorsal  region,  has  been  known  to  take  place. 
As  these  cases  have  nothing  necessarily  in  common  with  fracture-dislocation,  they 
will  be  alluded  to  again  below  (p.  708). 

SymjJtoms  accomjjanying  fracture-dislocation  oj  the  sjjine. — After  the  patient 
has  recovered  from  the  state  of  collapse  which  usually  follows  on  so  severe  an  injury, 
it  is  noticed  that  he  complains  of  pain  at  the  site  of  injury,  especially  when  any 
attempt  is  made  to  move  him  :  ecchymosis,  swelling,  occasionally  crepitus,  and 
perhaps  some  slight  angular  deformity,  or  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  pro- 
cesses, may  also  be  detected.  The  above  are  symptoms  common  to  all  fractures : 
those  more  especially  indicative  (on  account  of  the  concomitant  lesion  of  the  cord)  of 
fracture  of  the  spine  will  now  be  considered.  And  while  the  following  are  described 
here  as  accompanying  lesions  of  the  cord  after  fracture-dislocation,  it  must  b3 
remembered  that  they  are  really  symptoms  common  to  all  traumatic  lesions  of  the 
cord,  however  produced.  When  these  general  symptoms  have  been  considered,  those 
more  peculiar  to  each  region  will  be  pointed  out  (p.  658). 

A.  Loss  of  j)ower  and  motion. — It  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  cases  where  fracture- 
dislocation  of  the  spine  has  undoubtedly  occurred  (this  being  verified  subsequently 
by  post-mortem  examination)  there  may  be  at  first  no  loss  of  motion,  as  in  the 
following  cases,  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  stated  that  sensation  also  was  unaffected, 

P.  S.,  ^  jet.  62,  having  fallen  eleven  feet,  was  brought  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  After 
admission  he  walked  into  the  ward,  complaining  only  of  pain  in  the  neok.  Nothing  fresh 
was  complained  of  till  three  days  afterwards,  when  he  felt  a  numbness  in  his  legs  and 
tottered  in  walking;.  Sensibility  of  the  skin  to  pinching  and  pricking  was  everywhere 
perfect.  Seven  days  after  the  accident  he  had  so  lost  power  in  the  legs  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  move  them,  still,  sensibility  remained  as  before.  Nine  days  after  the  accident 
he  could  only  with  difficulty  move  his  arms,  which  were  much  flexed.  A  few  days  later 
dyspncBa  was  noticed,  and  tliis  gradually  proved  fatal,  but  it  was  not  till  the  thirty-second 
day  after  the  accident  that  all  sensibility  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  all  power  of  movement  in 
the  legs,  was  found  to  be  lost. 

Post-mortem  examination. — Dislocation  forwards  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  was  found 
to  exist,  so  that  the  body  of  the  seventh  projected  for  at  least  half  an  inch  into  the  spinal 
canal  behind.  The  dura-mater  opposite  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrse  was 
thickened,  and  a  slight  amount  of  recently  formed  fibrin  existed  here  between  the  bone  and 
theca.  The  anterior  part  of  the  cord  at  this  part  was  pressed  on  by  the  body  of  the  seventh 
vertebra,  and  was  slightly  softened. 

The  following  case  is  briefly  recorded  by  Mr,  Erichsen  ^  : — 

A  man  having  fallen  out  of  a  window  on  to  his  vertex,  had  extravasation  under  the  scalp, 
but  no  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  only  sign  of  nerve  injury  was  paralysis  of  the  spinal 
accessory.  Paralytic  symptoms  gradually  invaded  the  limbs.  First  one  upper  extremity, 
then  the  other,  became  paralysed,  and  then  one  leg.  After  death  the  atlas  was  found  broken 
through  its  left  lateral  mass,  and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  had  undergone  indammatory 
softening  and  central  disintegration. 


1  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle,  Brit,  and  For.  Mcd.-Chir.  Reo.  xxiv.  p.  501. 
•^   ConcusHon  of  the  Spine,  p.  50. 
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In  the  case  of  fracture-dislocation  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  tigured 
at  p.  6()2,  no  sign  of  paralysis  appeared  till  after  four  days,  when  numbness  and  partial 
loss  of  power  were  noticed  in  the  lower  extremities. 

In  such  cases  the  disturbances  of  motion  and  sensation  have  not  occurred,  until 
inflamraatory  thickening  of  the  meninges  or  degeneration  of  the  cord  itself,  perhaps 
originating  in  inflammation  about  hemorrhagic  foci,  have  supervened. 

The  degree  to  which  motion  (and  sensation  also)  are  lost  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  crushing  to  which  the  coi'd  has  been  subjected.  For  reasons 
already  given  (pp.  639,  641)  this  is  more  likely  to  be  complete  in  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  than  in  the  lumbar  regions ;  when  motion  and  sensation  are  both  only  in- 
completely lost,  the  loss  of  motion  will  nearly  always  be  greater  than  that  of  sensa- 
tion. In  fracture-dislocation  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  usual  form  of  displacement 
when  the  vertebrae  immediately  above  the  injuiy  go  forwards,  the  cord,  attached,  to 
them  by  the  nerves  and  processes  of  dura-mater  will  go  with  them,  and  thus  its 
anterior  and  an tero -lateral  portions  will  be  the  parts  first  brought  iii  contact  with 
the  pi'ojecting  posterior  and  upper  portion  of  the  vertebrae  below.  In  trying  to 
define  the  amount  of  paraplegia,  and  so  the  exact  site  of  lesion  of  the  cord,  one 
or  two  anatomical  points  with  regard  to  the  affected  nerves  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  relation  between  the  site  of  origin  of  the  nerves  from  the  cord  and  that  of  their 
exit  from  the  vertebral  canal  is  not  the  same  throughout.  Thus  the  first  seven 
cervical  nerves  come  out  above  the  first  seven  cervical  vertebree,  the  eighth  cervical 
nerve  comes  out  below  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and  so  with  the  remaining 
nerves,  they  come  out  below  the  vertebra  to  which,  in  number,  they  correspond. 
Again  the  spines,  which  alone  can  be  felt,  and  which  are  usually  taken  as  guides, 
do  not  correspond  throughout  to  their  vertebrae.  Fig.  95  ^  shows  the  aveiuge  relations 
of  the  spine  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  of  both  to  the  origin  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
These  anatomical  points  are  again  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  fractures  of  the 
different  regions  (p.  658  et  seq.) 

While  the  paraplegia  is  only  too  often  complete  from  severe  crushing  of  the 
cord,  certain  cases  occur  where  it  is  more  partial.  This  may  be  the  case  when  the 
paraplegia  is  due  to  haemorrhage,  or  to  inflammation  about  an  originally  slight 
injury  to  the  cord  (p.  690).  It  is  seen  sometimes  after  fracture-dislocation  of  the 
lumbar  region,  and  far  more  rarely  after  injuries  of  the  cervical  spine  where  partial 
displacement  has  taken  place.  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  refers  to  such  cases  where  '  one 
arm  is  paralysed  and  the  other  not,  and  the  muscles  of  respiration  on  one  side  only, 
and  perhaps  only  impeifectly  on  that.'  These  cases  often  recover  in  spite  of  the 
importance  of  the  region  injured,  but  usually  some  degree  of  permanent  local 
paralysis  persists.  These  cases,  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  cervical  region,  as  they 
depend  upon  direct  violence  to  which  the  neck  is  more  exposed  than  other  regions, 
are  very  rare.  As  stated  ah-eady,  indirect  violence  usually  followed  by  complete 
crushing  of  the  cord  is  far  more  common  in  the  cervical  region.  This  incomplete 
paralysis  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  account  of  partial  dislocation  of  the  spine 
(p.  689).  In  fracture- dislocations  of  the  cervical  spine  motion  and  sensation,  com- 
pletely abolished  in  tlie  parts  below,  may  be  retained,  though  not  symmetrically,  in 
the  upper  extremities.  Here,  too,  as  traumatic  disintegration  of  the  cord-substance 
progresses,  motor  control  over  certain  groups  of  muscles  present  at  one  time,  may,  a 
day  or  two  later,  be  replaced  by  rigidity,  and  sensation  give  place  to  hypertesthesia, 
or  be  lost  altogether  (p.  660). 

B.  Disturbance  of  sensation. — It  has  been  stated  above  (p.  642)  that  motion  only 
may  be  impaired,  sensation  remaining  unaffected.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Is 
the  reverse  ever  met  with  ?  Is  sensation  ever  alone  interfered  with,  while  motion 
remains  intact  %     This  is  very  seldom  seen  by  surgeons.     It  is  extremely  rare  after 

^  For  this  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Gowers,  who  prepared  it  for  liis  Diagnosis 
of  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  2nd.  ed.  p.  58. 

^  Loc,  supr.  cit.  p.  371.  As,  however,  has  been  stated  above,  the  cause  of  these  partial 
displacements  in  the  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  seems  to  have  been  indirect  violence, 
and  the  recovery  in  all  of  them  is,  on  this  accomit,  the  more  noteworthy. 
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IDenetrating  wounds  of  the  cord  ;  after  friictures  of  the  spine  it  is  unknown.^     In  the 
severer  inj  uries  which    are    only  too   common  with  great  displacement  of  the  bones 

Fig.  95.— Diagram  and  Table  showing  the  Approximate  Relation  to  the  Spinal  Nerves 
of  the  various  Motor,  Sensory,  and  Reflex  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  {Ari-anged 
by  Dr.  Gowers  from  anatomical  ayid pathological  data.) 
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^  '  Pour  ce  qui  concerne  les  lesions  traumatiques  de  la  moelle  (blessures  de  la  moelle 
fractures  de  la  colonne  vertebrale),  on  pent  aftirmer  qu'elles  ne  detruiaent  jamais  separement 
la  sensibilite  des  parties  situees  au-dessous  du  point  lese.'— Velpeatt.  This  fact  is  in  accord- 
ance with  our  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  sensory  conduction  of  the  cord.  We  are 
stiU  in  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  number  and  site  of  the  paths  by  which  sensations  travel  in 
the  cord,  but  it  appears  certain  that  these  paths  are  less  limited  than  those  of  motion. 
Again,  sensation,  as  opposed  to  motion,  has  several  forms — e.g.  touch,  temperature. 
Though  these  enter  the  cord  in  the  same  way,  by  the  posterior  roots,  they  probably  travel  up 
by  different  naths,  and  may  thus  be  impaired  to  different  degrees. 
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and  mucli  crushing  of  the  cord  sensation  below  is  entirely  abolished.  A  few  modifi- 
cations of  this  rule  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  have  been  already  alluded  to 
(p.  641 ).  The  existence  of  a  hyperaesthetic  tract  lying  as  a  boundary  line  between  the 
paralysed  and  non-paralysed  parts  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  tract  is  usually 
best  made  out  on  the  integument  of  the  txmnk,  the  slightest  irritation,  such  as  a 
draught  of  cold  air  or  the  contact  of  the  bedclothes,  producing  intense  pain. 
Occasionally  this  condition  is  met  with  from  the  first,  and  may  be  attributed  to  irri- 
tation of  the  nerve-trunks  by  the  rough  edges  of  the  fractured  bones.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  said  to  be  diagnostic  of  dislocation  as  opposed  to  fracture  of  the  spine. 
More  usuallv  it  only  comes  on  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  and  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  nerves  which  supply  the  hyperjesthetic  tract  run  up  into  a  por- 
tion of  the  cord  which,  lying  above  the  disorganised  portion,  was  only  contused  at 
the  time  of  injury,  but  now,  an  interval  having  elapsed,  is  irritated  and  inflamed. 
In  some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  where  the  cord  has  only  been  partially  in- 
jured, hyperfesthesia  of  the  parts  below  the  injury,  or  various  forms  of  parsesthesia — i.e. 
tinglings,  pins  and  needles,  &c. — may  be  met  with  at  a  later  interval,  and  are  then 
due  to  a  secondary  meningo-myelitis  (p.  696).  Mr.  Hutchinson^  points  out  two 
sources  of  fallacy  which  must  be  remembered  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
motion  and  sensation,  and  to  compare  the  two.  Firstly,  sensation  is  merely  passive, 
motion  is  active.  '  With  a  partially  ci'ushed  spinal  cord  we  may  easily  suppose  a 
patient  unable  to  transmit  the  orders  of  his  will  through  the  damaged  portions, 
whilst  still  a  certain  degree  of  passive  sensation  (requiring  no  exertion  of  his  will)  may 
remain.  Another  source  of  fallacy  is  the  diificulty  of  accurate  observation.  A  man 
tells  you,  "  I  cannot  move  my  legs,"  and  you  are  unable  to  prove  the  contrary,  though 
it  is  still  possible  that  a  very  vigorous  exertion  of  the  will  might  be  able  to  set  certain 
muscles  in  action  ;  in  other  words,  that  voluntary  motion,  although  seemingly  in  abey- 
ance, is  not  absolutely  lost.  The  same  patient  tells  you  he  "  can  feel  well,"  yet  very 
probably,  if  you  try  accurate  tests,  such  as  the  compasses,  ordinary  hairs  or  feathers, 
over  the  surface,  you  will  find  that  the  sensory  function  is  very  far  from  perfect.' 

C.  Disturbances  of  reflex  action. — The  production  of  spinal  reflex  movements — i.e. 
the  direct  transference  of  sensory  impressions  into  motor  paths — is  now  considered  to 
take  place  in  and  to  require  the  presence  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord.  At  first 
— i.e.  immediately  after  the  shock  of  the  injury — these  reflex  movements  are  usually 
entirely  suspended.  But  as  a  rule  they  soon  return,  and  often  become  exaggerated. 
Thus  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  most  familiar  site  of  their  demonstration,  on  tick- 
ling the  tees  or  plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  contractions,  chiefly  of  the  flexors,  are 
observed  to  take  place  along  the  limb.  A  similar  effect  may  be  observed  after  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter.  Ordinarily  these  reflex  contractions  are  limited  to  the 
limb  which  receives  the  sensory  impression,  but  occasionally  they  extend  to  the 
opposite  one.  The  presence  of  these  reflex  contractions  is  important  to  the  surgeon. 
Their  suppression  must  always  be  a  grave  symptom,  since  it  causes  the  suspicion  that 
extensive  destruction  has  taken  place  in  the  grey  matter,  as  is  only  too  frequent  after 
severe  crushes  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  refers  to  the  early  abolition  of  the  reflex 
movements  which  may  follow  on  the  primary  original  destruction  of  the  grey  matter. 
When  this  destruction  is  secondary  and  shows  itself  later  on,  it  is  due  to  a  mj^elitis 
extending  downwards  from  the  original  lesion.  In  such  a  case  the  reflex  activity 
may  be  at  first  normal,  or  slightly  increased,  but  it  gradually  becomes  weaker  and 
entirely  disappears.  While  the  surgeon  may  thus  draw  important  conclusions,  after 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  to  the  probable  condition  of  the  grey  matter,  the  onset, 
progress,  &c.  of  myelitis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  grey  matter,  with  its 
ganglion  cells,  though  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus  for  producing  reflex 
movements,  is  not  the  whole  apparatus,  and  that  if  there  be  lesions  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  apparatus — e.g.  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  &c. — corresponding  interference  with  the 
reflex  action  will  be  produced.  The  above  remarks  on  disturbances  of  reflex  move- 
ments apply  only  to  those  which  consist  of  muscular  movements  excited  by  cutaneous 
irritation.     Of  recent  years  the  labours  of  physiologists  have   much   extended   our 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  369. 
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knowledge  of  spinal  i*eflex  action,  and  some  of  the  other  conditions  to  be  mentioned 
below  might  have  been  considered  under  this  head.  I  have  preferred,  however,  to 
adopt  what,  at  the  present  time,  appears  to  be  a  simpler  arrangement. 

Dr.  Gowers  '  has  drawn  especial  attention  to  the  value  of  certain  reflex  phe- 
nomena in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Of  the  two 
forms  of  these  '  skin  i-eflexes  and  tendon  reflexes,'  the  former  are  most  available  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  fractured  spine.  The  following  are  instances  given  by  Dr. 
Gowers  ^  : — 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  sailoi'  with  fractured  spine  the  symptoms  pointed  to  damage  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  and  its  nerves.  '  But  what  was  the  state  of  the  dorsal 
cord  ?  Sensation  above  the  groins  was  normal,  but  this  does  not  exclude  slight  damage  to 
the  cord,  since  the  impairment  of  sensation  caused  by  slight  damage  may  soon  pass  away. 
Here  it  was  that  the  superficial  trunk  reflexes  assisted  us.  We  found  that  the  epigastric 
reflex^  and  the  abdominal  reflex^  were  perfectly  natural  on  each  side,  even  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  cremasteric  reflex,^  however,  was  active  on  the  inght  side,  absent 
on  the  left,  so  that  we  had  evidence  that  the  dorsal  cord  was  normal,  and  that  the  damage 
commsuced  at  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  where  the  reflex  loops  were  damaged  on  the  left  side 
and  normal  on  the  right,  and  that  just  below  this  point  the  damage  was  great.  The  patient 
died,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  exactly  the  conditiou  which  had  beeu  diagnosed.' 

2.  A  girl  fell  oft"  a  housetop  and  became  at  once  paraplegic.  There  were  indications  of 
damage  to  the  bones  about  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  legs  were  completely  paralysed, 
but  there  was  only  slight  wasting,^  the  faradaic  irritability  of  the  muscles  being  preserved, 
though  lowered,  and  reflex  action  was  preserved.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  motor 
nerves  were  undegenerated,  that  the  lumbar  anterior  cornua  were  not  directly  damaged,  tliat 
the  I'eflex  loops  were  entire  ;  in  short,  that  the  damage  to  the  cord  was  at  or  above  the 
highest  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement.  There  was  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain  in  the  legs, 
that  to  touch  being  perfect.  Hence  we  inferred  that  the  destruction  of  the  cord  was  incom- 
plete. This  loss  extended  as  high  as  the  epigastrium — evidence  of  some  damage  to  the  cord 
as  high  as  the  origin  of  the  eighth  dorsal  nerves.  This  was  corroborated  by  the  condition 
of  the  superficial  reflexes  of  the  trunk  ;  the  abdominal  was  lost  on  both  sides ;  the  epigastric 
was  lost  on  the  right  side,  but  present  on  the  left,  indicating  clearly  the  highest  level  of 
damage.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  the  epigastric  reflex  on  the  right  side  indicated  that  the  damage  to 
the  cord  on  that  side  was  greater  than  on  the  left.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case 
showed  the  significance  of  these  indications.  A  month  later  the  epigastric  reflex  returned  on 
the  right  side,  an  indication  of  commencing  recovery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  damaged  region. 
A  few  weeks  later  she  gained  some  power  of  moving  the  left  leg,  but  the  reflex  action 
became  excessive  in  both  legs,  and  the  foot-clonus  could  be  obtained.  Now,  four  months 
after  the  injury,  the  abdominal  reflexes  aie  returning  ;  a  slight  reflex  can  be  obtained  just 
below  the  groin,  and  above  the  umbilicus ;  none  at  or  just  below  the  umbilicus. 

D.  Disturbances  of  the  urinary  organs  and  their  functions,  (i.)  Disturbances  of 
the  hiclneys  and  of  the  process  of  excretion  of  urine. — While  it  has  long  been  recognised 
that  changes  in  the  urine — viz.  alkalinity,  tendency  to  decomposition,  &c.—  are  prone 
to  occur  after  crushings  of  the  cord,  it  is  not  decided  how  far  the  kidneys  and  their 
functions  are  concerned  in  these  changes.  Further  information  is  still  required  on 
this  subject. 

The  attention  of  the  surgeon  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  alterations  in  the  process  of  micturition  consequent  upon 
fracture-dislocation  of  the  spine.  Future  researches  may  perhaps  show  that  these 
injuries  set  up  important  primary  changes  in  the  kidneys  themselves  and  in  their 
function.  That  this  view  is  correct  is  rendered  probable  by  the  cases  already  recorded, 
in  which  the  urine  has  been  noticed  to  be  bloody,  alkaline,  or  muco-purulent  very 

^   The  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  2nd  ed.  p.  17. 

^  Loc.  sujir.  cit.  p.  75. 

^  Dr.  Gowers  believes  that  this  reflex,  which  may  be  shown  by  scratching  the  skin  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  and  sometimes  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  depends  upon  contraction  of  the 
highest  fibres  of  the  rectus  abdominis.  It  depends  on  the  spinal  cord  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  or  seventh  pairs  of  dorsal  nerves.  It  is  singularly  uniform  in  its  occurrence,  and  is 
the  highe.st  reflex  on  the  front  of  the  trunk. — Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  18. 

*  This  contraction  in  the  abdominal  muscles,  when  the  skin  is  stroked  on  the  side  of  the 
abdomen,  from  the  edge  of  the  ribs  downwards,  is  produced  in  the  cord  from  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  dorsal  nerves. 

^  In  this  the  testicle  is  drawn  up  when  the  sldn  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh  is  stimii- 
lated.     It  arises  at  tlie  level  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  pairs. 

®  Four  months  after  the  injury. 
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early,  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  changes  in  the  bladder  to  have  taken 
place.  Sir  B.  Brodie  '  stated  long  ago  that  these  appearances  A^ery  commonly  show 
themselves  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
Moi'e  recently  Prof.  Charcot  ^  has  drawn  attention  to  the  same  fact.  He  believes  that 
the  lesions  of  kidney  and  bladder  which  are  noticed  very  soon  after  injuries  to  the  cord 
— i.e.  nephro-cystitis  of  sudden  onset,  and  analogous  to  acute  bedsore  ^  (vid.  infr.  p. 
656) — are  allied  to  trophic  lesions.  As  itmayalways  be  supposed  that  violence  sufficient 
to  produce  fracture  of  the  spine  may  have  determined  the  lesions  of  kidney  or  bladder, 
Prof.  Charcot  brings  forward  cases  of  incised  wounds  of  the  cord,  from  a  knife-stab,  in 
which  the  iirine  became  alkaline  very  early — e.g.  on  the  third  day.  Dr.  Brown 
Sequard  *  has  shown  that  if  the  lumbar  cord  be  punctured  in  guinea-pigs,  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  supra-renal  capsules  follows  sometimes.  Careful  post-mortem 
investigations  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  these  oi'gans  and  of  the  kidneys,  in 
cases  rapidly  fatal  after  injuries  to  the  cord,  are  still  needed,  together  with  careful 
examination  of  the  urine  and  exact  record  of  the  first  onset  of  alkalinity,  blood,  or 
muco-pus.'5  The  rapid  development  of  inflammatory  lesions  of  kidneys  and  bladder 
after  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  Prof.  Charcot  believes  to  be  due  to  direct  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  and,  together  with  other  trophic  lesions  which  often  show  themselves 
at  the  same  time,  to  oi-iginate  in  irritation  of  certain  portions  of  the  spinal  centre, 
more  particularly  of  the  grey  substance.^' 

(2)  Disturbances  of  the  process  of  micturition ,  changes  in  the  bladder,  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  urine.- — The  act  of  micturition  is  normally  a  reflex  one  under  the 
influence  of  the  brain.  Thus,  distension  of  the  bladder  causes  increasing  irritation  of 
its  walls.  This  sensory  impression  conveyed  to  the  centre  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  ^ 
of  the  cord  is  thence  reflected  as  a  motor  impulse  to  the  bladder,  and  especially  to 
the  detrusor  urinse  ;  the  tendency  to  contraction  in  this  muscle  being  perhaps  checked 
by  the  above  sensoiy  impression  travelling  upwards  to  the  brain,  whence  a  voluntary 
firmer  contraction  of  the  sphincter  is  conveyed  downwards.  As  the  sensory  irritation 
arising  from  the  distension  of  the  bladder  increases,  more  powerful  contractions  of 
the  detrusor  occur,  and  at  length  the  sphincter  is  overpowered  or  voluntarily  relaxed, 
and  evacuation  takes  place,  aided,  if  need  be,  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
The  sensory  and  motor  paths  travelling  between  the  bladder  and  the  centre  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  run  in  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  especially  in  the  latter. 
The  course  of  the  paths  from  the  lumbar  centre  to  the  brain,  by  which  consciousness 
and  the  will  take  a  share  in  micturition,  is  not  as  yet  determined.*^ 

^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  143. 
■      2  <  i)ig_  of  the  Nerv.  Syst.,'  Sijd.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

^  OUivier  {Traite  des  Malad.  de  la  Moelleejnn.  t.  ii.  p.  37)  remarks  that  in  traumatic  para- 
plegia, when  the  urine  alters  at  an  early  period,  bed-sores  are  wont  to  form  rapidly  in  the 
lumbar  region. 

'*  '  Influence  d'une  partie  de  la  Moelle  epiniere  sur  les  Capsules  surrenales,'  Comptes  rendus 
de  la  Societe  de  Biologie,  1851,  t.  iii.  p.  146. 

^  Mr.  Hilton  long  ago  showed  that  the  urine  in  cases  of  fractured  spine  is,  after  a  while, 
alkaline  when  first  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  In  one  of  his  Clinical  Lectures  {GufsHosp. 
Repts.  1865,  p.  370)  will  be  found  the  following  :  '  Having  previously  let  all  the  blood  drain 
away  from  the  open  vessels  of  the  kidney,  I  cut  across  the  urinferous  tubules  in  the  cones,  so 
as  to  avoid  all  fallacy  from  the  retrograde  passage  of  urine  through  the  ureters  ;  and  then, 
upon  applying  the  test-paper  to  the  cut  surface,  and  squeezing  out  the  contained  excretion,  I 
obtained  a  distinct  allialine  reaction.'  Investigations  of  a  lilve  nature  are  required  in  cases  in 
which  early  alkalinity  of  the  urine  has  been  noticed. 

®  Eayer  (Traite  des  Maladies  des  Reiiis,  t.  i.  p.  530,  et  seq.)  considers  that  the  alkalinity  of 
the  urine  in  the  bladder  is  not  due  to  decomposition,  which  could  scarcely  exist  without 
atmospheric  contact  and  in  so  short  a  time,  but  to  a  '  disturbance  of  renal  secretion  which 
should  be  attributed,  in  most  cases,  to  an  inflammatory  irritation  of  these  organs.' 

■^  This  centre  is  probably  a  double  one,  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  being  presided 
over  by  one  centre  and  that  of  the  detrusor  by  the  other.  The  reader  is  referred  for  further 
information  on  this  subject  to  Dr.  Gowers'  JJis.  of  the  Spin.  Cord,  2nd  ed.  p.  42,  fig.  13  ; 
Prof.  Erb,  loc.  su/jr.  cit.  pp.  54,  131 ,  et  seq.  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press  Dr.  Byron  Bramwell  has  just  published  {Dis.  of  the  Spin.  Cord,-^.  125)  a  most  careful 
ditierentiation  of  the  various  forms  of  incontinence  and  retention  of  urine  which  result  from 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system. 

"  Probablv  in  tlie  lateral  columns. 
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After  severe  crushes  or  lacerations  of  the  cord  complete  retention  is  usually  met 
with  at  once,  being  due  to  concussion  of  the  entire  cord  and  to  paralysis  of  the  reflex 
centres.  This  paralysis  and  retention  lasts  only  for  a  time,  and  the  different  varia- 
tions from  the  normal  process  of  micturition  which  follow  will  depend  on  the  site  of 
lesion  in  the  cord,  whether  it  be  situated  (a)  above  thelumbar  centre,  and  so  interfere 
with  the  paths  between  this  centre  and  the  brain  ;  (/i)  in  the  lumbar  centre  itself; 
or  (y)  below  the  lumbar  centre  so  as  to  damage  its  communication  with  the  bladder, 

(fi)  Interference  loith  the  paths  between  the  lumbar  centre  and  the  brain. — When 
both  motor  and  sensory  paths  between  the  above  centre  and  the  brain  are  crushed,  as 
in  severe  fracture-dislocation  of  the  cervical  or  dorsal  spine,  as  soon  as  the  reflex 
centres  have  recovered  from  their  state  of  concussion  the  periodical  reflex  discharges 
of  urine  will  for  a  time  take  place  (if  the  lumbar  cord  be  undamaged)  without  the 
patient  being  able  to  influence  them,  or  without  his  being  aware  of  them. 

If  only  the  motor  tracts  should  be  interfered  with  (as  would  be  possible  oy 
partial  displacement  of  the  bones  and  slight  encroachment  on  and  injury  to  the  cord), 
the  patient  will  not  be  able  to  arrest,  by  contracting  his  sphincter,  a  threatening 
evacuation,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  empty  his  bladder  voluntarily,  but  he  will  be 
aware  of  the  inclination  to  micturate. 

If  the  sensory  tracts  are  alone  interfered  with  (very  rarely  met  with  by  the 
surgeon)  the  patient  will  feel  nothing  of  the  discharge  of  urine  which  takes  place 
from  time  to  time,  and  so  make  no  attempt  to  prevent  them. 

(/3)  Interference  with  the  centre  itself  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord. — If 
this  centre  is  destroyed  by  a  crush  of  the  cord  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  patient  will 
suffer  at  first  from  retention  of  urine  followed  by  incontinence.  As  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  gradually  contracts  and  its  walls  become  thickened,  the  dimensions  of  this 
viscus  are  steadily  growing  less  and  incontinence  'pari  passii  becomes  more  absolute. 
The  power  of  normal  micturition  is  never  regained. 

(y)  Interference  with  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  between  the  bladder  and  the 
himbar  reflex  centre. — If  these  are  both  injured,  as  by  fracture  of  the  lower  lumbar 
spine,  causing  severe  injury  to  the  cauda  equina,  the  reflex  action  necessary  for  the 
evacuation  of  urine  will  be  as  certaiidy  struck  out  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  and  as 
commiinication  with  the  brain  is  also  cut  off,  similar  incontinence  will  follow.  It  is 
hardly  likely  in  fractures  so  low  down  that  the  surgeons  will  meet  with  separate 
lesions  of  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts  which  run  between  the  bladder  and  lumbar 
reflex  centre.  He  now  has  to  deal  not  with  a  spinal  cord  with  separate  columns,  but 
with  nerve-trunks  in  which  motor  and  sensory  fibi'es  run  together. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  two  latter  lesions,  (/3)  and  (y),  when  the  sphincter 
and  detrusor  centres  have  been  destroyed,  or  when  the  communication  between  them 
and  the  bladder  has  been  cut  off,  the  incontinence  will  be  far  more  absolute  than  in 
(a),  when  the  centimes  and  the  reflex  circle  are  uninjured.  In  this  case,  if  the  bladder 
remains  in  a  healthy  condition,  a  certain  amount  of  collection  of  ui-ine  is  allowed, 
followed  by  involuntary  evacuation.  After  a  while,  the  patient,  guided  by  peculiar 
indefinite  sensations  of  unease,  heat,  &c.  (p.  664),  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  distension  of  which  his  bladder  is  capable,  becomes  able  to  diminish  the  discomfort 
of  involuntary  evacuation  by  making  pressure,  at  definite  intervals,  with  his  hands  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  aided,  in  certain  cases,  by  contraction  of  his  abdominal 
muscles.  But,  in  the  other  cases,  the  absoluteness  of  the  incontinence  is  shown  bf 
constant  dribbling  away  of  urine,  incieased  sometimes  by  any  siich  action  as  cough- 
ing, &c.  Even  in  these  eases  a  certain  amount  of  urine  is  allowed  to  collect  in  the 
bladder  mechanically  owing  to  the  position  of  the  patient,  and  the  elastic  curves  of 
the  urethra. 

Pari  passu  with  the  above  disturbances  in  the  act  of  micturition,  changes  in  the 
urine  and  morbid  lesions  in  the  urinary  tract  are  met  with. 

Changes  in  the  urine. — ^A  few  days  after  the  accident,  varying  from  the  second  to 
the  ninth  {vide  infra),  the  urine,  till  now  acid  and  clear,  is  noticed  to  be  alkaline, 
turbid,  and  perhaps  mixed  with  blood,  the  change  being  made  known  by  the  pungent 
ammoniacal  smell.     Occasionally,  in  severe  and  acute  cases,  hsematuria  precedes  other 
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changes  in  the  urine.  Owing  to  the  increasing  addition  of  mucus  from  the  coexist- 
ing cystitis  the  urine  becomes  increasingly  tenacious  and  ropy,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the 
bottom  of  the  utensil,  which  is  also  coated  with  mortar-like  streaks  of  lime  phosphate 
and  carbonate.  There  are  probably  two  causes  at  work  to  account  for  the  above 
changes  in  the  urine — (a)  the  retention  in  the  bladder  of  a  varying  amount  of  urine, 
•which  is  subjected  to  chemical  changes  ;  and  (/3)  ulcerations  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  by  which  its  vitality  is  affected,  and  the  normal  relation  between  it 
and  the  urine  distui'bed.  The  former  (a)  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  forms  of 
cystitis  due  to  retention.  In  all,  the  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  mucus  which 
should  have  escaped  in  micturition  setting  up,  by  its  action  as  a  ferment,  decomposi- 
tion in  the  urea.  Thus  this  substance  (0114^20)  is  by  a  kind  of  catalysis  converted 
into  ammonium-cnrbonate,  a  salt  well  known  for  its  instability  and  tendency  to  give 
off  ammonia.  This  latter  is  partly  set  free,  and  partly  helps  to  form  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate,  while  other  molecules  of  the  ammoniiim-carbonate  by  a  double 
decomposition  convert  the  lime  phosphate  into  carbonate  of  lime.  The  urine,  thus 
rendered  ammoniacal,  in  its  turn  iri"itates  the  bladder,  and,  helping  to  bring  about 
the  production  of  an  excess  of  mucus,  keeps  up  the  pernicious  cycle.  This  decompo- 
sition of  urea,  common  as  it  is  to  all  forms  of  retention,  will  account  for  those 
changes  in  the  lu-ine  which  come  on  some  time  after  a  fracttire  of  the  spine,  where 
there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  decomposition  of  retained  mucus  and  of  the  urine 
to  take  place — e.g.  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  the  accident.  But  in  other 
cases,  where  the  bloody  and  ammoniacal  uiine  have  been  noticed  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  <Iay,  retention  of  urine  as  a  cause  must  be  put  aside,  and  we  must  seek  for  an 
explanation  in  a  direct  influence  of  the  lesion  of  the  cord.  Whether  this  influence  is 
chiefly  exerted  on  the  kidneys  or  the  bladder  in  bringing  about  the  changes  in  the 
urine  is  as  yet  unknown.  Whether  it  brings  about  its  result  by  altering  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  above  viscera,  or  by  setting  up  a  low  inflammatory  iriitation  in  them,  is 
equally  uncertain.  Evidence  of  a  direct  and  early  influence  of  the  lesion  of  the  cord 
over  the  urinary  organs  and  their  functions  has  been  already  given  (p.  646). 

Whether  the  cystitis  appear  early  or  later  on,  it  is  often  very  acute  in  these  cases 
where  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  coexist.  If  ulceration  of 
the  bladder  or  false  passages  have  occurred,  pericystitis  and  even  sloughing  of  the 
sub-peritoneal  celhilar  tissue  may  be  expected.  In  other  cases  less  acute,  but 
not  amenable  to  treatment,  thickening  and  vascular  dilatation  of  the  ureters,  to- 
gether with  suppurative  nephritis,  are  only  too  common.  The  great  importance  of 
these  in  fracture-dislocations  of  the  lumbar  and  dorso-lumbar  spine  is  alluded  to  below 
(p.  659). 

E.  Disturbances  of  the  sexual  07-gans. — A  very  common  and  well-known  conse- 
quence of  crushes  of  the  spinal  cord  is  that  condition  of  the  penis  known  as  '  pria- 
pism.' Normally  erection  of  this  organ  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  inhibition, 
conveyed  from  a  centre  situated  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  along  the  nerves  of  the 
sacral  plexus  ('  Nervi  erigentes '  of  Eckhardt)  to  the  vasomotor  nerves  distributed 
upon  the  vascular  system  of  the  penis,  which  causes  relaxation  of  the  vessels  and  an 
influx  of  blood  into  the  corpora  cavernosa.  This  inhibition  may  be  brought  about  by 
an  irritation  conveyed  from  below — i.e.  the  periphery — along  the  saci-al  nerves  to  the 
centre,  or  from  above — i.e.  from  the  cerebral  centres.  Furthermore  the  reflex  act 
which  constitutes  erection  may  be  inhibited  from  the  same  cerebral  centres.  Thus, 
if  the  nerve-tracts  descending  from  the  controlling  cerebral  centres  are  interrupted, 
the  recurrence  of  priapism  is  readily  explained.  The  early  appearance  of  this  symptom 
as  soon  as  the  primary  effects  of  the  concussion  have  passed  away,  its  frequency  in 
inj  uries  of  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  cord  owing  to  the  severance  of  the  nerve- 
tracts  descending  from  the  controlling  cerebral  centres  above  to  the  reflex  genital 
centre  below,  are  thus  made  fully  intelligible.  Priapism  will  be  absent  in  fractures 
of  the  lumbar  region  where  the  reflex  centre  has  been  crushed,  or  in  severe  injuries 
of  the  Cauda  equina  damaging  the  nerves  in  which  run  both  the  sensory  irritation  and 
the  inhibiting  influence  between  the  lumbar  centre  and  the  periphery.  Priapism,  as 
has  been    above  stated,   is  most  common  after  crushes  of  the  cervical  and   upper 
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dorsal  '  corcl,  it  is  never  met  with  after  injuries  to  the  lower  lumbar  cord.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  facts  will  be  readily  gathered  from  the  statements  above  ;  why  this 
sj^mptom  is  not  met  with  in  injuries  of  the  lower  dorsal  region  is  not  so  clear.  Possibly 
the  genital  centre  in  man  is  elongated,  and  not  confined  to  the  lumbar  enlargement 
Again,  it  is  plain  that  after  crushes  of  the  lower  dorsal  cord  the  lumbar  cenlire, 
when  it  has  recovered  from  concussion,  will  be  likely  from  its  contiguity  to  be 
i-eached  early  by  a  descending  traumatic  myelitis. 

The  turgescence  is  usually  passive  and  not  extreme,  the  organ,  though  enlarged, 
remaining  flaccid.  It  vai'ies  at  diflerent  times  in  the  same  patient,  and  may  be 
produced  or  increased  by  reflex  ii-ritation — e.g.  increasing  distension  of  the  bladder, 
introduction  ot  the  catheter,  &c.  It  is  usually  not  felt  at  all :  much  more  rarely  it 
is  powerful  and  painful.  In  cases  that  recover  it  is  not  a  permanent  condition,  and 
it  nearly  always  disappears  after  death. ^ 

The  relations  which  priapism  bears  to  fracture- dislocation  of  the  s]>ine  are  at 
least  three  in  number.  Thus,  it  may  be  noticed  directly  after  the  accident,  being  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  influence  of  the  controlling  cerebral  centres  above.  It  may  be 
absent  altogether  in  fracture-dislocation  low  down  from  severe  injury  of  the  reflex 
centre  or  of  the  Nervi  erigentes  running  in  the  sacral  nerves.  Thirdly,  its  appearance 
may  be  deferred  till  a  day  or  two  after  the  accident,  when  its  onset  may  be  perhaps 
explained  by  a  small  extravasation  of  blood  having  taken  place  in  the  grey  matter, 
causing  irritation  of  the  reflex  centre,  or  perhaps  by  extension  of  inflammatory  mis- 
chief wdiich  has  severed  the  connection  between  the  reflex  centre  below  and  the 
controlling  centres  above. 

F.  Disturbances  of  res2nration. — These  occur  in  their  most  marked  form  after 
crushing  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord.  As  a  rule,  when  fracture  takes  place 
above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  death  is  instantaneous  (p.  683).^  In  severe  lesions 
of  the  cord  below  this  point,  as  in  the  common  fracture-dislocation  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebi-se,  or  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  grave  respiratory  troubles 
soon  set  in  and  bring  about  a  fatal  issue.  Where  the  cutting  off  of  the  other 
inspiratory  muscles  has  been  sudden,'*  the  diaphragm  is  not,  as  a  rule,  sufliicient  to 
keep  up,  by  itself,  for  any  pi'olonged  period,  the  process  of  respiration.  In  normal 
inspiration,  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  should  take  place  in  several  directions — 
downwards,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  side  to  side,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
co-ordinated  harmony.  When  all  the  respiratory  muscles,  save  the  diaphragm,  are 
paralysed,  this  harmony  is  absent,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  chest  walls  is  not  only 
passively  but  actively  pernicious.  Thus,  as  the  diaphragm  sinks  in  inspiration,  the 
chest  walls,  now  passive,  and  no  longer  expanding  in  the  other  diameters,  tend  to 
fall  in,  partly  from  the  drag  of  the  diaphragm  upon  them,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  tendency  to  prevent  the  vacuum  which  is  now  forming  in  the  chest.  In 
expiration,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  now  relaxed  diaphragm  is  diiven  up  by  the 

^  '  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  met  with  it  where  the  seat  of  the  injury  has  been  below 
the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra.' — Sir  B.  Brodie,  Med.-Chir.  7'rans.  vol.  xx.  p.  140.  This  subject  is 
alluded  to  again  below  (p.  659). 

^  Prof.  Rosenthal  {Clin.  Trent,  on  Dis.  of  the  Nerv.  Syst.  [Am.  tr.]  vol.  i.  p.  222)  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  priapism,  having  lasted  seven  days  during  life,  was  found  to  he  present 
at  the  autopsy  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  This  may  very  probably  have  been  one  of  the 
rarer  cases  in  which  the  condition  was  extreme  and  extravasation  had  taken  place  into  the 
tissue  of  the  organ. 

^  The  phrenic  receives  its  roots  from  the  loop  between  the  third  and  fourth,  from  the 
fourth,  and  usually  from  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  together  with  a 
filament  from  the  sympatlietic.  Of  these  the  root  from  the  fourth  cervical  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  nerve  comes  out  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  that  thus,  if  tliere  be  a  fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  and  a  crushing  of  the 
cord  at  a  level  with  this  spot,  the  fourth  cervical  nerve  may  escape  and  death  be  for  a  while 
deferred,  diaphragmatic  breathing  prolonging  life  for  a  while,  till  stopped  by  the  afcent  of 
a  traumatic  myelitis.  A  few  cases,  entirely  exceptional,  where  life  has  been  prolonged  after 
fractures  of  the  spine  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  are  alluded  to  lelow  (p.  Q^o). 

*  Mr.  Savory  {St.  Bcirth.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  v.  p.  52)  has  recorded  a  case  which  shows 
strikingly  how  much  the  result  is  influenced  when  the  whole  work  of  respiration  is  thrown, 
not  sudden!}',  but  gradually,  upon  the  diaphragm. 
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retui^n  of  the  displaced  abdominal  viscera,  the  chest  walls,  now  paralysed,  are  driven 
iipwards  also.  Thus  inspiration  and  expiration  ai-e  alike  interfered  with  and  im- 
perfectly performed.  The  action  of  the  diaphragm  is  further  hampered  by  the  collec- 
tion of  mucus  which  in  many  middle-aged  patients  with  chronic  bronchitis  is 
present  from  the  first,  and  which  in  younger  ones  only  too  quickly  follows  from  the 
increasing  congestion  of  the  bronchi  and  pulmonary  capillaries. 

Where  diaphragmatic  breathing  is  alone  carrying  on  life,  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
becomes  most  ])ainful.  Though  at  first  the  patient  be  quite  unconscious  of  his 
danger,  and  talk  readily  and  with  a  natural  voice,  before  long  the  almost  utter 
powerlessness,  the  increasing  anxiety  and  distress,  the  evident  intentness  on  breathing, 
and  consequent  unwillingness  to  talk  or  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  the  deepening 
lividity  with  terrible  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  while  consciousness  is  prolonged  almost  to 
the  la,st,  —  all  these  form  a  scene  which  is  the  more  distressing  from  the  inability  of 
the  surgeon  to  give  relief. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  dorsal  region  dyspnoea  is  also  present,  but  in  a  different 
way.  It  occurs  in  these  cases  later  on,  less  acutely,  and  ia  less  immediately  a  cause  of 
death.  It  is  here  dependent  directly  on  two  causes — firstly,  that  the  action  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  which  is  essential  for  complete  expiration,  coughing,  &c.,  is  now 
absent ;  and  secondly,  because  the  paralysed  abdominal  walls  no  longer  give  the 
natui-al  support  and  compression  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  these  becoming  tym- 
panitic and  much  distended,  and  thus  mechanically  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  inability  to  cough  will  of  course  be  especially  felt  in  patients  at  all 
advanced  in  life,  whose  respiration  is  impaired  by  chronic  bronchitis,  or  by  their 
rib  cartilages  being  calcified,  and  so  deficient  in  elasticity. 

Later  on,  an  ascending  myelitis  may  occasionally  produce  a  fatal  dyspnoea,  at  a 
period  when  this  danger  appears  to  have  passed  away. 

G.  Disturbances  of  the  alimetitary  canal. —  Those  most  important  to  the  surgeon 
are  vomiting,  tympanitis,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  already,  and  retention 
and  incontinence  of  faeces.  A  persistent  disposition  to  vomit  is  frequently  observed 
early  after  injuries  to  the  cervical  spine.  In  some  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  injury 
may  have  affected  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  reflex  centres.  In  others,  where 
the  injury  is  lower  down — e.g.  in  the  lower  cerAacal  or  upper  dorsal  region — the  vomit- 
ing may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  Golz,  that  certain  reflex  centres  influenc- 
ing the  movements  of  the  digestive  tract  exist  in  the  grey  matter,  along  the  cord, 
^nd  that  irritation  of  these  has  followed  from  the  injury.  In  other  and  much 
Varer  cases,  vomiting,  hiccough,  and  dysphagia  may  be  explained  by  the  existence  of 
&.  bilateral  dislocation  displacing  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus.' 

The  oi'igin  of  the  spinal  accessory  from  the  cervical  cord  as  low  down  as  the 
sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  intimate  communication  between  this  nerve  and  the 
vagus,  may  afford  another  explanation  of  the  vomiting  which  has  been  noticed  to 
come  on  early  and  to  persist  after  injuries  to  the  cervical  spine.  Mr.  Erichsen 
{'Concussion  of  the  Spine,'  p.  216)  records  the  case  of  a  man,  set.  27,  who, 
after  a  blow  on  the  ceiwical  spine,  received  in  a  railway  collision,  continued  to  vomit 
several  times  daily  for  many  months.  In  this  patient  the  pulse  was  slow,  the 
breathing  shallow,  panting,  and  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  suflTocation.  This  feeling 
of  suffocation  was  noticed  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  blow,  and  immediately 
followed  by  severe  pain  shooting  down  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  by  an  attack 
of  vomiting. 

The  occurrence  of  a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  after 
injury  to  the  dorsal  spine,  and  its  importance,  have  already  been  explained. 

With  reference  to  the  retention  and  incontinence  of  faeces,  the  explanation  of 
these  is  rendered  complex  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  points  in  the  nervous 
tract  in  which  these  disturbances  may  arise.     Just  as  was  the  case  with  the  disturb- 

^  As  in  the  case  of  bilateral  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  recorded  by  Prof. 
Hamilton  (Treat,  on  Fract.  and  Disl.  p.  550),  where  attempts  to  take  solid  food  were, 
from  the  first,  followed  by  violent  paroxysms  of  coug-hing  and  choking. 
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ances  of  micturition,  we  have  here  a  reflex  centre  in  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
peripheral  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  running  in  the  sacral  and  sympathetic  nerves 
between  the  sphincter  below  and  this  centre  above,  and  again  certain  tracts  (the 
existence  of  which  is  only  inferential,  their  position  not  being  known),  between  this 
centre  and  the  brain  above,  along  which  sensory  impressions  and  inhibitory  or  motor 
stimuli  travel.  Normally,  when  fseces  enter  the  rectum,  reflex  peristaltic  action  is 
set  up,  and,  the  fseces  making  pressure  on  the  sphincters,  these  are  thrown  into  a 
more  firmly  tonic  state  of  contraction  ;  at  the  same  time  the  sensory  impression  of 
the  presence  of  the  fseces,  and  an  impending  evacuation,  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and 
the  sphincter  is  either  voluntarily  relaxed,  or,  by  aid  of  the  will,  more  firmly 
contracted. 

1.  If,  as  in  lesions  of  the  cervical  or  dorsal  cord,  the  severance  or  crushing  of  the 
paths  between  the  lumbar  centre  and  the  brain  be  complete,  the  above-mentioned 
reflex  mechanism  will  cause  periodical  discharge  of  fseces  without  the  patient  being 
able  to  prevent  or  aid  this  discharge,  or  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  There  is  this 
difference  between  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum  and  the  bladder,  that  the  passage  of 
fseces  into  the  former  is  not  so  continuous  as  that  of  urine  into  the  latter.  If  the 
motor  or  inhibitory  tract  only  be  injured  (by  partial  clis]ilacement  and  crushing),  the 
patient,  while  he  is  aware  of  the  evacuation,  will  be  unable  to  influence  it  voluntarily. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  damage  have  involved  the  sensory  tract,  the  patient  will 
be  unaware  of  the  impending  action,  and  will  thus  be  equally  unable  to  influence  it 
by  any  action  of  his  will. 

2,  .3.  If  by  an  injury  of  the  lumbar  cord  itself  the  reflex  centre  is  destroyed,  or 
if  the  crushing  of  the  cauda  equina  be  complete  so  as  to  destroy  the  tracts  between 
the  lumbar  reflex  centre  and  the  rectum — in  either  case  the  reflex  act  influencing 
defsecation  will  be  annihilated  and  incontinence  will  follow ;  but,  for  the  reason 
given  above,  the  escape  of  fseces,  unless  diarrhoea  be  present,  will  not  be  continuous. 
Writers  usually  speak  of  incontinence  of  fseces  as  a  sequence  of  fractured  spine  ;  but 
the  gravity  of  this  symptom  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  fracture,  the  state  of 
the  intestinal  contents,  and  the  amount  of  expelling  force  left  in  the  intestines  and 
abdominal  walls.  As  a  rule,  immediately  after  the  accident,  wherever  the  fracture 
is  situated,  owing  to  the  effects  of  concussion,  there  is  retention  of  fseces  if  the  rectum 
be  empty  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  This  retention  lasts  for  a  few  days,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  followed  by  incontinence.  Thus,  if  the  bowels  be  loose,  or  if  the  fracture 
be  low  down  in  the  dorsal  region,  as  soon  as  fseces  enter  the  rectum  they  will  be 
expelled  by  reflex  mechanism,  this  being  aided  by  expulsive  power  above.  If  the 
fracture  is  higher  up,  paralytic  constipation  will  be  present,  unless  diarihoea  be 
present.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  intestines  themselves  rarely  lose  their  reflex  irritability 
and  peristaltic  power  entirely,  preserving  them  even  when  reflex  irritability  is  lost  in 
what  are  called  the  proper  spinal  nerves.  This  probably  may  be  explained  by  the 
view  of  Golz  that  numerous  centres  for  the  different  segments  of  intestine  reside  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  Voluntary  control  over  the  sphincter  will  always  be 
lost  wherever  the  fracture  is  situated;  why  incontinence  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bladder  has  already  been  explained. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  term  '  incontinence  of  fseces '  is  not  to  be  loosely 
used  in  cases  of  fi-actured  spine.  Where  the  injury  to  the  cord  is  above  the  lumbar 
region,  the  lumbar  centre  may,  unless  affected  by  subsequent  myelitis,  remain  wholly 
efficient,  and  the  action  of  the  sphincter  will  be  only  overcome  at  intervals^  by  the 
vis-a-tergo  of  accumulated  fsecal  masses,  or  by  a  loose  condition  of  the  motions.  It  is 
only  when  the  action  of  the  lumbar  centre  has  become  affected  by  the  injury  taking 
place  very  low  down,  by  the  advance  of  subsequent  inflammation  to  the  segment  of 
the  cord  in  which  the  centre  is  situated,  or  perhaps  by  functional  exhaustion  of  this 
segment,  that  incontinence  will  take  place.  And  even  now,  though  all  control  of 
the  reflex  centre  as  well  as  that  of  the  will  are  removed,  the  degree  of  this  incontin- 
ence will  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  fseces  and  the  rate  at  which 
they  enter  the  rectum. 

^  Further  information  will  be  found  in  the  case  ot  recovery  after  fracture  of  the  dor?al 
spine,  p.  0G4. 
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Dr.  Gowers  '  has  pointed  out  how  the  above  conditions  may  be  distinguished. 
'  It  is  often  said  that  there  is  permanent  relaxation  of  the  sphincters ;  but  this  is 
true  only  when  the  lumbar  centres  are  inactive  or  destroyed.  In  this  condition 
evacuation  occurs  as  soon  as  ffeces  or  urine  enter  the  bowel  or  rectum.  The  urine 
escapes  continuously,  instead  of  being  expelled  at  intervals.  We  may,  however, 
distinguish  between  the  two  states  of  the  rectum  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger. 
If  the  lumbar  centre  is  inactive  there  is  a  momentary  contraction,  due  to  local 
stimulation  of  the  sphincter,  and  then  permanent  relaxation.  If,  however,  the  reflex 
centre  and  motor  nerves  from  it  are  intact,  the  introduction  of  the  finger  is  followed, 
first,  by  I'elaxation,  and  then  by  gentle,  firm,  tonic  contraction.' 

H.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation. — The  most  important  of  these  are  the  eflfects 
of  traumatic  lesions  of  the  cord  (a)  upon  the  heart  itself;  and  (y8)  on  the  general 
circulation  by  damage  to  the  sympathetic. 

(a)  It  is  only  when  the  injury  is  in  the  cervical  region  that  the  heart's  action 
Ls  altered.  In  these  cases — e.g.  fracture -dislocation  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical 
vertebree — when  the  effects  of  the  shock  have  passed  away,  there  being  no  cerebral 
lesion  present,  the  pulse  is  noticed  to  be  diminished  in  frequency,  deliberate  and  full. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  records  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  where 
the  piilse  was  only  forty-eight ;  Gurlt  ^  refers  to  two  cases  of  similar  nature  where 
the  pulse  fell  to  thirty-six  and  twenty. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  ■*  states  that,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  arteiy,  the  pulse  is 
also  remarkably  full  and  large.  He  further  adds  that,  although  the  pulse  after 
injuries  to  the  cervical  cord  becomes  slow,  it  does  not  intei-mit,  as  is  the  case  after 
injuries  to  the  brain,  especially  if  the  patient  is  a  child. 

From  the  usually  fatal  nature  of  fracture-dislocations  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
the  insufficient  number  of  accurate  observations,  the  question  how  long  this  condition 
of  pulse  lasts  must  remain  unanswered.^ 

An  anatomical  explanation  of  this  alteration  of  the  pulse  in  injuries  to  the  cer- 
vical cord  may  I  think  be  found  in  the  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  from  this  region 
as  low  down  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves,  probably  from  the  anterior 
cornua,  and  the  intimate  connection  of  this  nerve  with  the  vagus. 

At  a  later  stage  after  lesions  of  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  cord  other  obvious 
alterations  of  the  pulse  may  aiise  from  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  from  the 
exhaustion  which  follows  cystitis  and  bed-sores. 

{ft)  Other  causes  of  the  disturbance  in  the  cii'culation,  in  addition  to  those 
resulting  from  alteration  in  the  heart's  action,  are  shown  in  the  modifications  of 
temperature  and  colour  in  the  paralysed  parts.  These  effects  of  the  vaso-motor 
paralysis,  which  is  one  of  the  early  i-esults  of  the  lesion,  will  be  alluded  to  below, 

I.  Results  of  lesions  of  the  sympathetic. — These  are  seen  (a)  in  alterations  of 
temperature,  {fi)  in  distui'bances  of  vision. 

Alterations  of  temperature. — The  uncertainty  which  still  hangs  over  this  question 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  crushes  of  the  cervical  cord  the  temperature  may  at 
first  rise,  and  then  soon  fall :  it  may  rise  till  it  reaches  an  enormous  height,  or  it 
may  remain  low  fi'om  the  beginning.     In  any  attempt  to  explain,  the  above  we  are 

^  Loc.  sup.  ci.  p.  43.  ^  Lond.  Hosp.  Reps.  vol.  iii.  p.  366. 

^  Handh.  de  Lehre  von  den  Knochenhilchen,   2nd  Theil,  1st  Lief. 

*  Loc.  sup.  cit. 

^  Prof.  Charcot  {loc.  sup.  cit.  p.  117)  states  that,  as  a  rule,  slowness  of  the  pulse  in 
fracture-dislocations  of  the  cervical  region  is  an  essentially  transitory  plieuomenon,  and  soon 
gives  place  to  very  marked  acceleration,  which  is  almost  always  of  bad  omen.  He  considers 
that  the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  frequency  is  to  he  sought  for  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  a  case  published 
hy  Dr.  Holberton  {Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  76),  where,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
after  a  severe  injury  to  the  neck  received  in  a  fall  from  horseback,  fits  of  syncope  followed. 
In  the  intervals  between  these  fits  the  pulse  was  usually  slow — e.g.  33  in  the  minute. 
During  the  fits  themselves  it  became  slower,  varying  from  25  to  7.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination  anchylosis  of  the  occiput  and  atlas  was  found,  with  extreme  narrowing  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  great  thickening  of  the  contiguous  dura  mater  and  ligaments.  The 
medulla  oblongata  was  small  and  extremely  firm. 
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met  with  difficulties  ai'ising  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  existence  of  any  centre 
which  presides  over  the  production  of  heat,  and  the  connection  between  the  produc- 
tion of  excessive  temperature  and  vaso-motor  paralysis. 

Thus,  granting  that  paralysis  of  certain  sites  or  tracts  which  serve  to  produce  or 
to  restrict  the  production  of  heat — e.g.  a  centre  or  centres  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cervical  coi'd — may  follow  on  injuides  of  the  cervical  cord,  any  violence  which  causes 
paralysis  of  the  parts  below  this,  will  also  bring  about  extensive  vascular  paralysis 
in  these  j^arts,  and  so  cause  an  increased  amount  of  heat  to  be  given  off. 

So  too  with  regard  to  the  vaso-motor  paralysis  a  somewhat  similar  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  the  centre  which  is  here  affected.  Does  the  chief  centre  lie  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  or  in  the  lower  cervical  I'egion,  and,  if  so,  is  there  another 
controlling  centre  in  the  brain  itself?  Or,  again,  are  there  numerous  centres  situated 
segmentally  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  1 

Having  alluded  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  question,  and  which  arise  not 
only  from  these  centres  being  h}^othetical,  but  also  because  in  recorded  cases  it  has 
not  been  stated  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  what  stage  of  the  case  the  observations  were 
made,  nor  what  was  the  state  of  the  integuments  (as  to  congestion,  colour,  &c.)  in  the 
parts  whose  temperatui'e  was  altered,  the  few  facts  which  appear  settled  on  the  basis 
of  sufficiently  accurate  observation  will  now  be  referred  to.  The  commonest  alteration 
of  temperature  after  injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  is  a  rise  of  temperature  in  the  parts 
below  the  injury.  These,  if  not  exposed,'  feel  hot  and  dry,  the  arteries  where  super- 
ficial being  large  and  throbbing.  In  one  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  cases  after  fracture  of 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  with  crushing  of  the  cord,  the  temperature  of  the  inner 
ankles  was  101^  on  the  second  day  after  the  injury.  This  rise  of  the  temperature 
may  become  excessive  after  lesions  of  the  cervical  cord.  Thus  Dr.  Weber  ^  has 
recorded  cases  where,  after  fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
in  the  one  case,  and  third  and  fourth  in  the  other),  with  severe  lesions  of  the  cervical 
cord,  the  temperature  (in  the  axilla)  reached  111°  just  before  death  eight  hours  after 
the  injury ;  while,  in  the  other  case  (taken  in  the  rectum),  immediately  after  death, 
and  nineteen  hours  after  the  accident,  it  was  110°. 

In  these  cases  of  lesion  of  the  cervical  cord  this  high  temperature  would  not 
probably  have  been  of  long  duration,  though  the  fatal  result  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  recorded  renders  this  somewhat  uncertain.  Certainly,  where  recovery  has 
followed  in  cases  of  lesions  lower  down  in  the  cord,  these  symptoms  of  paralytic 
pyrexia  have  in  a  measure  passed  away.  But,  as  elsewhere — e.g.  injury  of  the  ulnar 
nerve — healthy  tissue-change  no  longer  takes  place,**  as  evidenced  by  the  tendency  to 
desquamation  of  the  epidermis,  attacks  of  erythema  and  erysipelas,  and  ulcera- 
tion on  very  slight  pressure.  In  some  other,  fewer  but  well  authenticated,  cases 
there  has  been  excessive  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  connection  with  lesions  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  spinal  marrow.'*  Thus  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  records  a  case  of 
fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  with  crushing  of  the  cord  at  this  level,  in  a 
man  set.  28,  where  the  temperature  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident  was  95°"8 
in  the  rectum,  and  just  before  death  (which  took  place  five  days  after  the  accident) 
95°  both  in  rectum  and  axilla.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  patient  was  not 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  suffering  in  the  least  from  shock,  and  that 

^  The  slightest  change  in  the  external  condition  causes  g-reat  variation  iu  the  tempera- 
tin-e  ;  thus,  in  a  boy  under  Mr.  Hutchinson  (loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  364),  with  fracture  in  the  lumbar 
region,  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  clefts  between  the  toes  registered  78°  one  day  and  100° 
the  next,  four  weeks  after  the  injury. 

^  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  163.  Mr.  OhurchUl  (St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i.)  has 
published  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  with  crushing  of  the  cord,  where 
the  thermometer  rose  to  110°.  See  also  Prof  Wunderlich's  'Med.  Therm.'  Syd.  Soe.  Trans. 
p.  423. 

^  Mr.  Hutchinson  {Lancet,  vol.  i.  1875,  p.  718)  has  suggested  that  the  arterial  coats 
undergo  degeneration.  He  alludes  to  the  temporary  duration  of  priapism  as  a  sign  that  the 
paralytic  pyrexia  is  not  permanent. 

*  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  case  has  been  published  of  excessive  lowering  of  temperature 
after  any  injury  below  the  fii'st  dorsal  vertebra. 

5  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1875,  p.  714. 
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thouoh  his  face  was,  with  the  rest  of  his  body,  almost  as  chilly  to  the  hand  as  a 
oorjjse,  yet  his  lips,  ears,  and  face  were  florid  twenty-foui-  hours  after  the  accident, 
'of  a  good  rosy  colour'  on  the  third  day,  becoming  blue  only  during  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  of  life. 

Dr.  Nieden  '  records  a  case  of  fracture-dislocation  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  with 
crushing  of  the  cord  on  this  level,  where  there  was  progressive  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature and  pulse  during  the  eleven  days  which  intervened  between  the  injury  and 
death  of  the  patient.  Thus  the  temperature  fell  steadily  from  98°'6  on  the  third  day 
to  80°-6  at  the  time  of  death.  In  the  same  interval  the  pulse,  which  on  the  third  day 
was  68,  full  and  strong,  gradually  became  slower  and  less  perceptible,  falling  to 
30  before  death. 

If  the  qu.estion  be  asked  with  regard  to  this  apparent  conti-adiction,  why  in  some 
cases  the'  temperatui'e  rises  and  in  other  cases  falls  after  apparently  similar  injuries, 
it  is  best  to  confess  that  at  present  there  is  no  entirely  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  following  hypotheses  have  bsen  put  forward,  to  account  for  the  cases  where  vaso- 
motor paralysis  has  been  accompanied  with  cold,  not  beat.  Mr.  Hutchinson  suggests 
the  following  :  all  paralysed  parts  tend  from  the  very  first,  with  their  diminished 
functional  activity,  to  develop  less  heat.  Thus,  after  a  crush  of  the  cervical  cord, 
the  paralysed  parts,  which  may  constitute  five-sixths  of  the  whole  body,  act  as  a 
refrigerator  upon  the  blood  circulating  tbi'ough  them,  and  the  blood  thus  undei-going 
cooling,  not  only  the  parts  afiected  but  the  unparalysed  head  and  neck  are  cold. 

To  explain  the  numei'ous  cases  where,  with  vaso-motor  paralysis,  there  is  high 
not  low  temperature.  Mr.  Hutchinson  assumes  that  while  in  both  cases  the  arteries 
are  paralysed,  in  the  former  the  heart  is  unusually  vigorous,  and  the  additionally  free 
supply  of  blood  not  only  suffices  to  prevent  a  fall  in  heat,  but  actually  creates  a 
balance  on  the  other  side.  Clinical  facts  fit  in  very  well  with  this  explanation ;  as 
the  temperature  never  rises  in  these  cases  — unless  the  heart's  action  is  vigorous  and 
the  pulse  throbbing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulse  is  only  of  moderate  strength, 
the  patient  cools.  'A  pulse  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  abun- 
dantly sufficed  to  maintain  the  temperature,  will  not  do  so  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  body  is  paralysed,  and  from  the  cessation  of  functional  activity  is  less  active 
in  changes  which  normally  produce  heat.' 

As  very  similar  injuries — e.g.  crushing  of  the  cord  opposite  the  fifth  cervical 
Vertebra — have  in  the  one  case  ^  produced  lowering  of  the  temperature  to  95°, 
and  in  another  *  raised  it  to  106°,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  locality  of  the  lesion 
can  have  influence  in  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  body.  More  care- 
ful and  accurate  observations  are  required,  not  only  as  to  the  crushing  of  the  cord  at 
the  actual  site  of  the  lesion,  but  also  as  to  the  presence  of  ecchymoses,  or  of 
secondary  inflammatory  changes — e.g.  myelitis  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  cord, 
before  an  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  the  influence  of  site  or  extent  of  the  lesion 
in  producing  changes  of  temperature.'' 

J.  Disturbances  of  vision. — Another  lesion  of  the  sympathetic  closely  connected 
with  vaso-motor  paralysis  is  the  paralysis  of  the  dilating  fibres  of  the  iris.  The  fibres 
(sympathetic)  which  regulate  the  action  of  the  dilating  fibres  of  the  iris  originate  in 
a  centre,  either  in  the  medulla  oblongata  or  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  descend 
in  the  cervical  medulla,  and  pass  out  along  the  rami  communicantes  and  roots  of 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves,  and,  having  joined  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
thus  pass  to  the  eye.  After  crushes  of  the  cervical  cord  these  fibres  are  paralysed, 
and  the  pupils  are  unable  to  dilate.  As  a  rule  there  is  not  much  contraction,  the 
pupil   is  simply   unable  to   dilate.     The  contraction  being    so  slight,  it  is   best  to 

'   Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  76.  "  Hutcliiusoii,  loc.  suj,r.  cit. 

^  Churchill,  loc.  stipr   cit. 

'^  For  further  informatioQ  ou  this  subject  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  Tscheschechin, 
Deutsch.  Archiv.  fur  Klin.  Med.  1867,  ii.  6.  p.  588;  CI.  Bernard,  Let^ons  sur  la  P/ii/.f.  et  la 
Path,  clu  ISysthne  nerv.  ii.  p.  490 ;  and  Compte  rendu  de  FAcad.  des  Sciences,  xxxiv.  p.  472,  et 
Iv.  p.  232:  Sjmon,  Archiv.  fiir  Heilkunde,  ii.  p.  54-7  ;  Brown-Sequard,  JCxj).  res.  -^.  77  ; 
SirB.  Brodie,  Phil.  Trans.  1811,  p.  48  ;  Prof.  Wunderlich,  Med.  Therm,  loc.  supr.  cit.  and  also 
his  remarks  on  the  '  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  upon  Tenaperature,'  at  p.  145. 
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examine  the  eyes  in  shadow,  when  the  pupils  will  be  found  to  remain  of  just 
the  same  size  as  when  exposed  to  the  light.  This  condition  is  of  course  much  more 
marked  when  it  is  unilateral  from  a  lesion  of  one-half  of  the  cervical  cord.  As 
mentioned  elsewhere,  it  occurs  when  the  brachial  plexus  is  torn  through.^ 

Those  other  disturbances  of  vision,  whose  insidious  onset  has  been  noticed  to  be 
not  uncommon  after  spinal  concussion  (p.  703),  are  not  met  with  after  these  severer 
forms  of  spinal  lesion.  The  mortality  in  these  cases  must  be  remembered;  in  the 
few  recorded  cases  of  recovery  no  mention  is  made  of  the  condition  of  the  pupils. 

K.  Distttrhances  of  nutrition. — These  are  common  and  various  in  many  spinal 
affections,  but  in  severe  traumatic  lesions  the  one  which  chiefly  concerns  the 
surgeon  is  sloughingof  the  skin  or  bed-sore,  which  may  destroy  the  life  of  a  patient  by 
exhaustion,  septicaemia,  &c.,  even  where  apparently  graver  dangers — e.g.  intei-ference 
with  respiration — have  been  escaped.  Two  forms  of  bed-sore  have  to  be  considered 
according  to  their  onset  :  thus  we  have  an  early  and  a  later  form.  It  is  the 
possibility  of  the  former,  like  the  cystitis  which  occurs  early  after  spinal  lesions,  being 
due  to  a  disturbance  of  nutrition,  that  has  to  be  considered  here. 

Early  bed-sore.- — Decubitus  acutus,  ominosus.  Bed-sore  which  occurs  before 
pressure  can  play  any  important  part. 

While  isolated  instances  of  this  have  been  published  some  time  back,  it  is  only 
from  the  writings  of  H.  Samuel^  and  Prof.  Charcot  that  the  existence  of  the 
acute  bed-sore  is  now  recognised.  By  this  term  is  to  be  uaderstood  a  form  of  bed- 
sore which  comes  on  very  eai-ly  after  the  injury,  spreads  very  rapidly,  and  occurs  in 
patients  who  have  recovered  from  the  primary  shock,  and  are  otherwise  i3rogressing 
satisfactorily.  The  term  '  acute '  should  be  reserved  for  those  bed-sores  which  make 
their  appearance  within  the  first  few  days — e.g.  between  the  second  and  fourth. 
According  to  Prof.  Charcot  ^  they  usually  first  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  saci  al 
region  as  erythematous  patches  of  rosy  or  violet  hue.  In  a  few  hours  bullre  appear, 
and  as  these  dry  and  wither  it  is  noticed  that  in  the  centre  of  the  erythematous 
patch,  which  all  the  time  has  been  extending,  and  which  is  now  accompanied  by 
angry  cellulitis,  mortification  is  taking  place,  and  tending  to  the  production  of  gan- 
grenous sloughs.  The  course  and  danger  of  these  will  be  alluded  to  below  (p.  669). 
In  discussing  the  cause  of  these  acute  bed-sores,  Prof.  Charcot  considers  it  obvious 
that  pressure  cannot  be  of  primary  importance  '^  owing  to  the  early  rapid  onset  of 
these  bed-sores  and  (heir  occurrence  in  cases  where  pressure  has  been  most  carefully 
avoided.  Nor  in  these  cases  can  the  irritating  presence  of  faeces  or  urine  be  con- 
sidei'ed  a  cause,  as,  in  spite  of  every  care  to  avoid  any  source  of  irritation  of  the  skin, 
the  bed-sore  appears,  and  follows  the  above  indicated  course.  Other  explanations 
have  therefore  to  be  sought  for.  Amongst  these  thei-e  are  two  which  especially 
deserve  consideration.  One  is  that  these  disturbances  of  nutrition — e.^.  acute  bed- 
sore, acute  cystitis — depend  on  some  altered  state  (paralysis  or  irritation)  of  the  vaso- 
motor neives,  the  other  that  the}'  ai^e  brought  aljout  by  iri'itation  of  certain  special 
or  '  trophic  nerves.' 

1.  Theory  of  vaso-motor  injluence. — That  this  is  at  the  root  of  the  above  disturb- 
ances of  nutrition  derives  some  support  from  the  very  obvious  interference  with 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  which  follows  upon  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord.  In  these  there 
is  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  parts  below  the  injury  constituting  the 
'  paralytic  pyrexia '  of  some  writers.  The  lower  extremities  feel  hot,  the  arteries 
large  and  throbbing  (p.  653).     Prof.  Charcot  rejects  the  vaso-motor  hypothesis  on  two 

^  Page  708,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Illustr.  of  Clin.  Surg.  pi.  xxxiv.  p.  1203. 

^  Die  l'roj)hischcn  Nerven,  Leipzig,  I860,  p.  239. 

^  '  Dis.  of  the  Nerv.  Syst.'  Syd.  Sac.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  Prof.  Charcot  draws  attention 
(footnote,  p.  72)  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bright  had  early  {Itepts.  of  Med.  Cases,  1831) 
drawn  attention  to  affections  of  the  spina]  cord  accompanied  hy  rapid  formation  of  bullae  and 
eschars. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  '  trophic  ' 
nerves,  holds  that  these  bed-sores  are  pressure  sores,  and  that  they  do  not  come  unless  there 
has  been  pressure.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  recorded  cases,  Mr.  Hutchinson 
considers  that  many  are  worthless  as  evidence,  since  nothing  is  said  as  to  a  water-bed  and 
other  matters  of  much  importance. 
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grounds,  viz.  that  patients  suffering  from  vaso-motor  paralysis  are  not  predisposed  to 
changes  of  nutrition  and  inflammation,  and  because  trophic  disorders — e.g.  acute  bed- 
sore— occur  without  that  elevation  of  temperature  which  should  be  present  in  all 
cases  if  they  originated  in  hypersemia  due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis.  Neither  of  these 
objections  can  be  considered  convincing  :  the  first  is  directly  opposed  by  Prof  Schiff, 
who  holds  that  changes  in  nutrition  and  inflammation  occur  after  slight  injuries  in. 
parts  which  are  the  subject  of  vaso-motor,  paralytic  hypersemia.  With  regard  to  the 
second  Pi-of.  Charcot  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  after  severe  lesions 
of  the  cord  the  temperature  of  the  extremities,  though  very  I'eadily  liable  to  A^aria- 
tions,  is  usually  raised  (p.  654). 

2.  Theory  of  disturbance  of  trophic  nerves. — According  to  this  nerves  exist  which 
exercise  in  the  normal  state  an  influence  over  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  which  they 
go,  much  as  those  nerves  which  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  a  gland  are  believed  to 
influence  the  gland-cells  themselves.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  existence  of  these 
trophic  nerves  is  only  supposititious,  not  proved  :  if  they  exist  we  are  still  quite  ignor- 
ant as  to  what  centres  they  own,^  in  what  paths  they  run,  and  how  they  are  ulti- 
mately distributed.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  alterations  in  nutrition  said  to  depend  on 
injury  of  trophic  nerves,  may  be  only  the  result  of  diminished  functional  activity,  or 
of  impaired  blood  supply.  But  the  following  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
trophic  nerves,  and  that  they  run  in  close  company  with  sensory  ones. 

(1)  After  division  of  mixed  nerves — e.g.  median  or  ulnar — or  after  inj  uries  of  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  on  parts  left  without  sensation  that  these  disturbances  of  nutrition 
and  inflammation  are  seen. 

(2)  Skin  lesions — e.g.  vesicles  characteristic  of  herpes  zoster — follow  accurately  the 
distribution  of  sensory  nerves,  never  that  of  a  motor  or  vaso-motor  nerve.  In  some 
cases  irritation  of  sensory  nerves  accompanies  the  herpetic  symptoms. 

(3)  Certain  experiments  appear  to  prove  that  '  trophic '  fibres  run  in  the  fifth 
nerve.  If  they  are  confirmed  there  appeai-s  to  be  no  reason  why  such  fibres  should 
not  run  in  the  spinal  nerves,  with  which  this  cranial  one  has  so  much  in  common. 
Thus  Meissner  ^  has  shown  that  if  all  the  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  be  divided  except 
the  innermost,  no  inflammation  sets  in,  although  no  means  be  taken  to  protect  the 
cornea,  and  the  loss  of  sensation  is  complete.  But  if  the  innermost  fibres  alone  be 
divided,  then  inflammation  sets  in  over  the  cornea,  though  its  sensation  is  not 
destroyed.  Merkel  ^  has  confirmed  these  experiments,  and  with  Meynert  traces 
these  innermost  and  trophic  fibres  to  an  origin  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nerve. 

Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  in  his  Lectures  before  the  College  of  Surgeons,*  was  inclined 
to  rely  upon  another  and  third  theory  in  accounting  for  these  so-called  trophic 
lesions,  viz.  that  they  are  brought  by  a  spasm  of  blood-vessels  acting  through  the 
vaso-motor  nerves,  this  spasm  being  originally  due  to  aTeflex  irritation  of  a  sensory 
nerve.  Thus  Mr.  Hutchinson,  referring  to  the  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Hilton,^  in  which 
an  exostosis  on  the  first  rib  produced  gangrene  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  fourth  finger,  by  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerves,  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  gangrene  was  brought  about  by  the  pressui'e  on  the  ulnar  nerve  being  conveyed 
to  the  cord,  and  thence  reflected  to  the  peripheral  parts  as  a  spasm  of  the  vaso-motor 
nei'ves  which  run  in  the  ulnar  nerve  itself. 

It  will  be  remembered  with  reference  to  the  vaso-motor  spasm  in  this  case  that 
the  circulation  in  the  limb  was  already  enfeebled,  owing  to  partial  occlusion  of  the 
subclavian  artery  from  pressure  of  the  same  exostosis  which  caused  irritation  of  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

'  Some  pathological  facts  seem  to  render  probable  the  existence  of  certain  trophic  centres 
in  the  cord.  Thus  the  lesions  found  by  histological  examination  of  the  cord  in  cases  of  acute 
infantile  spinal  paralysis  would  seem  to  show  that  trophic  centres  for  bones  and  joints  lie  in 
the  laro:e  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua. — Erb,  loc.  supr.  cit.  pp.  45,  672. 

^  Henle  und  Pfeuffers  Zeitschrift,  xxix.  pt,  i.  p.  96. 

^    Untersuch.  Anat.  Inst.  Rostock,  p.  1. 

*  In  the  summer  of  1881.  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  to  ray  friend  Dr. 
Carrington.  ^  ji^g^  ^^^  Pain,  8rd  ed.  p.  200,  fig.  35. 

Vol.  I.  U  U 
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Syin2')toms  accompanying  Jractw'e-dislocation  in  the  different  regions  oj^  the  spine. 
1,  Fracture-dislocation  of  the  lumbar  and  dorso-lumhar  region. — This  includes  the 
lumbar  and  the  last  two  dorsal  vertebrae. 

So  generally  does  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  result  from  fracture  of  the 
spine,  that  the  two  events  are  apt  to  be  looked  on  as  inseparable.  Yet,  when  the 
column,  is  broken  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  there  may  be  an  absence  of 
paralysis.  The  patient  will  be  unable  to  keep  the  body  erect  •  and  he  will  be  in- 
capacitated from  walking;  or  he  will  carry  himself  lamely  in  a  bent  postui-e.  But 
lay  him  on  his  back,  and  he  will  throw  his  limbs  freely  about,  and  sensation  will  be 
perfect.  As  soon  as  there  has  been  time  for  union  of  the  fragments,  he  will  be  well, 
except  for  the  deformity  that  may  I'emain.  The  reason  of  this  difference  in  the  effect 
of  fracture  of  the  spine  when  it  occurs  in  the  part  specified,  compared  with  other 
places,  is  that  the  injury  is  below  the  level  of  the  spinal  cord,  which,  it  has  been 
already  stated,  terminates  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  From  that  bone  down- 
wards, the  vertebral  canal  is  occupied  only  by  the  cauda  equina,  protected  by  the 
membranous  sheath ;  these  are  suspended  loosely  in  their  place,  so  that  even  if  the 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  in  cases  of  fracture  combined  with  dislocation,  be 
great,  the  long,  flexible,  cord -like  roots  composing  the  cauda  can  slip  aside,  elude 
positive  injury,  and  retain  their  functions. 

In  other  cases  where  paraplegia  is  not  entirely  absent,  the  amount  met  with  may 
be  only  partial,  and  unequal,  motor  power  being  often  lost  while  sensation  remains. 
Thus  in  fracture-dislocations  rather  higher  up,  between  the  tenth  dorsal  and  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  a  considerable  degree  of  motion  and  sensation  will  often  be  retained 
in  the  lower  extremities.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  flexibility  and  toughness 
of  the  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina,  properties  which  have  been  alluded  to  above, 
and  which  enable  these  nerves  to  protect  the  cord  which  they  here  surround.  The 
fact  that  the  interval  between  the  origin  and  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves  increases  from 
above  downwards  is  also  to  be  remembered ;  e.g.  the  first  lumbar  nerve  which  comes 
out  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra,  arises  in  the  cord  opposite  to  the 
lower  margin  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

Reference  to  fig.  95  will  help  to  explain  the  site  and  the  severity  of  the  lesion  in 
any  given  case,  and  also  the  somewhat  obscure  effects  which  may  follow  on  an  injury 
of  the  cauda  equina,  or  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord  which  these  nerves  surround  and 
protect.  Thus  beginning  below,  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  foot  and  leg  are  supplied 
by  nerves  coming  from  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  nerves  which  arise  from  the  cord 
opposite  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  however, 
which  receives  its  nerve-s-upply  from  the  anterior  cruial  and  obtvirator  (third  and 
fourth  lumbar)  may  escape.  The  hamstrings  and  the  skin  over  them,  the  lower 
part  of  the  skin  over  the  glutaeal  region,  and  th^e  glutseal  muscles  are  supplied  by 
branches  from  the  upper  sacra/1  nerves,  and  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  (lumbo- 
sacral cord)  which  arise  from  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord, 
opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  nerves 
to  the  muscles  and  skin  on  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh  are  paralysed  when  the 
lesion  affects  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  (origin  of  anterior  crural  and 
obturator)  opposite  to  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  skin  over  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  tliigh,  the  groin,  the  inguino-scrotal  fold,  and  the  flexors  of  the  hip 
themselves,  are  affected  when  the  lesion  passes  through  the  highc  st  part  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  opposite  to  the  junction  between  the -eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 

An  hypersesthetic  zone  may  exist  above  the  paralysed  parts  after  fracture  in  the 
lumbar  region  ;  when  piesent  in  the  hypogastric  region,  excessive  pain  is  felt  when 
the  bladder  is  distended,  or  when  a  catheter  is  passed.  The  different  conditions  of 
the  bladder  and  rectum  Vhich  may  be  present,  and  which  vary  according  to  the  site 
and  sevei'ity  of  the  lesion  inflicted  on  the  cord,  will  be  vinderstood  from  what  ha.sbeen 
already  stated  (pp.  647,  651).  As  a  rule,  if  the  crush  of  the  cauda  equina  or  of  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  curd  be  severe,  the  bladder  will  first  be  distended,  and  the 
patient  suffering  from  retention ;  this  condition  will,  however,  be  followed  ere  long  by 
incontinence,  from  the  steady  advance  of  contraction  of  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and 
thickening  of  its  parietes,  the  urine  finally  running  out  almost  as  soon  as  it  enters 
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the  bladder.  Cystitis,  pyelitis,  surgical  nephritis  soon  follow  in  these  severe  cases. 
But  in  many  cases  whei'e,  from  reasons  given  above,  the  injury  to  the  cord  or 
Cauda  equina  is  only  partial,  the  patient  begins  again  to  feel  when  a  catheter  is  passed  ; 
he  recovers  control  over  his  bladder,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  urinary  troubles 
clear  up.^  Retention  of  fseces  is  always  present  at  first  after  severe  injuries  to  the 
lumbar  cord  and  eauda  equina.  Lai"ge  masses  of  faeces  can  be  felt  in  the  colon,  but 
the  intestines  respond  to  purgatives,  and  incontinence  of  faeces  is  always,  owing  to 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani,  noticed  after  their  administration.  In  less  severe 
cases  recovery  is  common,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bladder.  The  absence  of  priapism  in 
lesions  of  the  lumbar  cord  and  the  cauda  equina  has  been  fully  explained  (p.  649). 

2.  Fractihre- dislocation  in  the  dorsal  region. — In  this  is  included  the  spine, 
between  the  eleventh  and  the  second  dorsal  vertebrae  inclusive,  *.e.  the  part  of  the 
cord  between  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  cord  itself  here  alone,  unprotected  by  the  caiida 
equina,  complete  destruction  of  the  cord  at  the  site  of  injury  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
rule  here.  In  proportion  as  the  lesion  is  situated  higher  up,  there  will  be,  in  addition 
to  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  more  and  more  impairment  of  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  and  intercostal  muscles,  with  corresponding  loss  of  sensation. 
Reference  to  fig.  95  will  show  that  the  umbilicus  corresponds  to  the  twelfth  dorsal 
nerves,  and  the  ensiform  area  to  the  sixth  and  seventh.  Respiration  will  now  be 
rendei'ed  imperfect.  If  the  fracture  be  below  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  though  the 
diaphragm  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  still  act  in  inspiration,  expiration  carried  on 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  chest- wall  and  by  the  resilience  of  the  abdominal  viscera  will 
be  much  hampered  by  the  tympanitic  condition  of  the  intestines.  Moreover,  cough- 
ing being  now  impossible  or  much  enfeebled,  the  bronchial  mucus  tends  to  collect 
and  to  embarrass  inspiration.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  patient  is  already 
advanced  in  years,  and  the  subject  of  calcified  costal  cartilages  and  chronic  bronchitis. 
Where  the  fracture  is  above  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  owing  to  the  naturally  greater 
fixity  of  the  upper  chest,  the  patient's  power  of  recovery  is  naturally  lessened  by  the 
diminished  inspiratory  power.  Retention  of  urine  will  be  present  at  first,  necessi- 
tating the  use  of  the  catheter ;  as  the  bladder  gradually  contracts,  the  urine  will 
escape  by  the  urethra  almost  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  bladder.  Thus  in  a  patient  under 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Shaw  the  following  alteration  was  noticed  in  the  shape  of  the 
bladder,  obviously  the  consequence  of  continual  stillicidium  tirinae.  Complete  para- 
plegia had  existed  from  fracture  in  the  dorsal  region,  and  the  patient's  water  had  flowed 
continuously  into  a  urinal  for  several  months  before  death.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  of  the  usual  form  and  capacity  at  the  lower 
fundus ;  but  the  upper  fundus  was  closely  and  permanently  contracted,  so  that  the 
cavity  was  completely  obliterated,  and,  to  overcome  the  contraction,  a  boring  action 
of  the  finger  was  required.  It  was  obvious  that,  from  the  urine  escaping  through  the 
urethra  about  as  quickly  as  it  entered  the  bladder,  the  cavity  above  the  level  of  the 
orifices  of  the  ureters  could  not  be  kept  dilated. 

If  a  patient  recovei's,  and  the  cystitis  which  is  always  present  in  these  cases 
subsides,  the  bladder  may  regain  a  certain  amount  of  capacity  ;  voluntary  control 
may  never  return,  but  the  patient  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  catheter  will  be  able  to 
prevent  much  inconvenience  from  overflow  (see  also  the  case,  p.  664).  So,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  evacuation  of  faeces,  retention  will  be  succeeded  by  incontinence,  and 
though  the  patient  never  regains  control  over  the  action  of  his  bowels,  after  a  few 
months  the  annoyance  of  the  involuntary  discharge  is  somewhat  diminished  as  the 
motions  are  passed,  save  when  diarrhoea  is  present,  at  considerable  intervals,  it  may 
be  of  several  days,  and  while  the  ordinary  feelings  and  warnings  are  lost,  the  patient 
is  made  aware  of  an  impending  evacuation  by  certain  peculiar,  though  somewhat 
indefinite,  sensations,  as  in  the  case  alluded  to  (p.  664).^    Priapism  is  not  always  met 

^  As  in  the  series  of  cases  mentioned  at  p.  663. 

"  The  case  of  John  Carter  (recovery  after  fracture-dislocation  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  cervical  vertebrae),  recorded  by  Mr.  Hilton,  in  his  Rest  and  Pain,  3rd  ed.  p.  118,  and 
alluded  to  below,  p.  665,  may  also  be  referred  to  on  these  points. 
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within  fracture-dislocations  of  the  dorsal  spine.  As  has  been  already  stated  (p.  6.50), 
Sir  B.  Brodie  '  had  not  met  with  this  in  fractures  below  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  rule  that  it  is  after  fracture-dislocation  of  the  lower  cervical  and 
the  upper  dorsal  spine  that  this  condition  is  most  frequently  met  with  (p.  649).  A 
few"  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  alluded  to  below.^ 

Fracture-dislocation  of  the  cervico-dorsal  and  lower  cervical  sjnne. — The  above  is 
intended  to  comprise  the  vertebrae  from  the  second  dorsal  to  the  third  cervical  inclu- 
sive, or  that  portion  of  the  spine  which  corresponds  to  the  cervical  enlargement  of 
the  cord.  Reasons  have  been  already  given  (p.  641)  for  the  liability  of  this  region  to 
fractvire-dislocation,  and  for  the  terrible  completeness  of  the  damage  usually  done  to 
the  cord  itself. 

Paralysis  of  motion  and  loss  of  sensation  are  usually  complete  up  to  the  level 
which  corresponds  to  the  lesion  of  the  cord.  In  diagnosing  the  site  of  this  the 
following  points  may  be  of  use.  If  sensation  be  lost  along  the  tract  supplied  by  the 
intercosto-hu.meral  nerve  (posterior  division  of  lateral  branch  of  second  intercostal 
nerve),  the  injury  will  be  above  the  second  dorsal  vertebra.  Above  this  spot,  with 
the  commencement  of  the  cervical  enlargement  we  shall  have  the  first  signs  that  the 
upper  extremity  is  affected.  As  we  ascend  it  will  be  found  that  the  ulnar  nerve 
(eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal)  is  usually  the  first  nerve  implicated.  The  hand  and 
forearm  are  affected  befoi^e  the  arm  and  shoulder.  The  biceps  (fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical)  often  escapes,  or  it  retains  partial  power  even  when  the  rest  of  the  upper 
extremity  is  paralysed.^  Where,  e.g.  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  with  crushing  of  the  cord  at  this  level,  the  biceps  may  have  escaped  para- 
lysis at  first,  motor  power  over  this  muscle  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  rigidity  from 
the  extension  of  traumatic  myelitis. 

It  is  well  known  that  where  sensibility  is  lost  in  the  upper  extremities,  it  may 
still  persist  over  the  root  of  the  neck,  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion,  and  in  front, 
even  as  low  down  as  a  line  an  inch  above  the  nipples,  owing  to  these  parts  being 
supplied  by  the  descending  branches  (third  and  fourth)  of  the  cervical  plexus.  The 
character  of  the  respiration,  as  a  rule  entirely  diaphragmatic,  in  these  cervical  and 
cervico-dorsal  lesions  has  been  already  fully  alluded  to.  It  is  possible  that  in  some 
cases,  e.g.  when  the  injury  is  not  above  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the  patient 
having  some  power  of  fixing  his  scapulae  (Trapezius  Sp.  Accessory,  third  and  fourth 
C. ;  Levator  anguli  scapulse,  third  C.)  and  upper  arm  (Pectoralis  major,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  C.)  may  gain  some  aid  in  his  inspirations  from  the  serratus  magnus  (fifth 
and  sixth  C).  Again,  as  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  phrenic, 
comes  out  above  its  corresponding  vertebra,  the  phrenic  may  escape  for  a  while  more 
than  partial  damage,  even  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra ;  but 
in  a  few  hours  inflammatory  mischief  extending  to  the  adjacent  grey  matter  will  cause 
a  rapid  closing  of  life. 

As  was  the  case  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  dorsal  spine,  there  is  usually  reten- 
tion followed  by  incontinence  both  of  urine  and  faeces.  One  or  two  especial  points 
with  reference  to  the  uiine  deserve  mention  here.  It  has  been  stated  that  in  these 
cases  of  fracture-dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine  the  amount  of  urine  is  always  dimin- 
ished,'' and  that  in  some  cases  total  supjjression  has  been  present ;  but  with  reference 

^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  140. 

'^  Mr.  Bryant  {Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  vii.  p.  302)  has  recorded  a  case  of  fracture-disloca- 
tion of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae  where  slight  priapism  existed.  Other  cases 
where  this  condition  existed,  the  injury  being  below  the  sixth  dorsal,  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  Neiu  York  Journ.  Med.  1851   and  1852,  and  in  the  Am.  Med.  Times,  1861. 

^  The  following  list  (Qiiain's  Anat.  vol.  i.  p.  584)  of  the  nerve-truuks  of  the  upper 
extremity,  with  their  corresponding  spinal  nerves,  may  he  found  useful : — 

Subscapular      )  '  Ulnar,  8  0.,  1  D.,  or  7  8  0.,  1  D. 


Circumflex        >  5,  6,  7,  6,  C.  Internal  cutaneous  1 8  C    1  I) 

Musculo-spiral  J  Lesser  internal  cutaneous  )         "' 

External  cutaneous     5,  6,  7,  C.  a    ^    •      ^.i         •     (  external,  5, 6,  7,  C. 

Median  .         .     h,(i7,SC.     ID.  interior  thoracic  -j  j^^^^^^^j^;  8^  0.,  1  D. 

*  Sir  B.  Brodie  (Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  142)  records  a  case  where,  after  fracture- 
dislocation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  4  oz.  of  urine  were  drawn  ofl"  twenty- 
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to  such  cases,  where  life  has  only  been  prolonged  a  short  time,  the  influence  of  shock 
must  be  remembered.  Saccharine  urine  has  been  noticed  in  a  few  cases  ;  thus  Mr. 
Dove  '  records  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  with  much  bruising  of 
the  cord,  where  traces  of  sugar  were  found  in  the  urine  on  the  three  occasions  in 
which  the  catheter  was  used.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  1017  to  1019. 
Dyspnoea  was  an  urgent  symptom,  the  patient's  death  taking  place  suddenly,  owing 
to  the  friends,  in  spite  of  warning,  raising  him  up  in  the  bed.  The  glycosuria  in 
such  a  case  may  be  explained  by  two  hypotheses,  (a)  That  its  presence  is  due  to 
irritation  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  owing  to  inflammation  extending 
upwards.  (/3)  That  the  pai-t  of  the  liver-glycogen  which  should  have  been  oxidised 
fails  to  undergo  this  change,  owing  to  the  impeded  and  imperfect  respiration.^ 

The  changes  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  pulse,  in  the  temperature,  and  in 
the  pupil  have  already  been  alluded  to  at  pp.  645-647. 

Prog7iosis  in  cases  of  fracture-dislocation  of  the  spine. — While  this  accident  is  in 
all  cases  a  very  grave  one,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  cervical  region,  an  almost  certainly 
fatal  one,  a  too  gloomy  view  has  been  taken  of  it  in  past  days.^  By  far  the  most 
important  element  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient  is  the  site  of  the  lesion,  as  will  be 
seen  below  when  the  prognosis  is  considered  with  reference  to  each  region  separately. 
Two  other  elements  to  which  some  attention  should  be  paid  are  the  kind  of  violence 
which  caused  the  fracture,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  degree  of  its  severity, 
and  also  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  has  been  already  shown  (p.  639)  that,  as  a  rule 
in  cases  of  fracture-dislocation  from  indirect  violence,  the  injury  to  the  cord  is  likely 
to  be  more  complete  than  where  the  violence  has  been  direct,  and  that  in  many  of 
the  latter  cases  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  cord  will  have  escaped  complete 
laceration,  the  injury  to  the  bones  consisting  of  a  fracture  of  the  spinous  process  or 
laminae,  and  not  of  a  crushing  down  of  the  bodies  with  a  driving  backwards  of  a 
fragment  into  the  canal  and  the  cord.  The  age  of  the  patient  also  enters  into  the 
prognosis,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  power  of  recovei-y  from  the  stage  of  bed-sores 
and  cystitis,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  previous  bronchitis  (p.  651). 

Prognosis  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  lumbar  spine. — The  direction  of  the  curve 
of  this  part  of  the  spine,  with  its  convexity  forwards,  its  protection  by  powerful 
masses  of  muscle,  the  great  size  of  and  large  amount  of  cancellous  tissue  in  the  vertebral 
bodies,  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  bodies,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  inter- 
vertebral discs ;  these  are  all  points  which  help  to  break  the  force  of  violence  directed 
upon  this  region,  and  to  protect  the  contained  nerve-structures  from  destruction. 
But  a  more  important  point  is  the  fact,  alluded  to  at  p.  630,  that  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  lumbar  spine,  the  delicate  structure  of  a  single  spinal  cord  is  entirely  replaced 
by  the  numerous,  tough  movable  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina,  while  in  the  upper  part 
the  cord  is  already  sun^ounded  and  protected  by  these  nerves.  If  the  fracture-dislo- 
cation be  below  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  alone  is  the  cauda 
equina,  even  though  the  displacement  is  great,  the  patient  may  retain  a  considerable 
amount  of  motor  power  and  sensation  in  his  lower  extremities. 

four  boursafter  the  accident,  and,  death  taking  place  twenty-six  hours  later,  the  same  quantity 
was  found  in  the  bladder,  none  having  been  voided  in  the  interval.  Dr.  Comstock  {Boston 
Med.  Journ.  J848)  in  a  similar  injury  to  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  found  that  absolutely  no 
urine  was  secreted  during  thirtj'-three  hours. 

'  Lond.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i. 

'"  Glycosuria,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  also  been  noticed  in  cases  of  carbonic-oxide 
poisoning.  Mr.  Dove  records,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oouper,  the  following  fact 
based  upon  experiment.  If  the  respiration  of  a  dog,  after  a  meal,  be  impeded  so  as  to 
cause  partial  asphyxia,  the  dog  then  be  allowed  to  recover,  and  this  be  repeated  several  times, 
sugar  will  be  found  in  the  urine. 

^  Thus  Sir  A,  Cooper  (Fract.  and  DisL),  speaking  in  justification  of  the  operation 
of  trephining  the  spine,  says :  *  If  the  operation  saves  only  one  life  in  a  hundred,  it  is  more 
than  1  have  yer  seen  accomplished  by  surgery.'  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  {Lect.  on  the  Centr. 
New.  Syst.  p.  239),  taking  up  the  same  defence,  put  the  cases  which  recover  under  ordinary 
treatment  at  '  perhaps  less  than  1  per  100.'  The  above  percentage  may  have  been  correct 
fifty  years  ago,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ixuproved  methods  of  treatment,  e.g.  water- 
beds  for  the  prevention  of  pressure-sores,  flexible  catheters  and  bladder-injections  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  cystitis,  have  altered  the  above  considerably  {vide  infra,  p.  675). 
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Even  in  cases  where  the  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  is  at  first  more  complete,  a 
good  result  may  be  expected.  If  the  patient  can  be  safely  tided  over  the  stage'of 
bedsores  and  luinary  troubles,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  he  will  recover, 
and  be  able  eventually  to  follow  some  light  occupation.  In  pi'oof  of  this,  the  cases 
which  are  represented  in  the  two  following  figures  (96  and  97)  may  be  referred  to,  toge- 


Ftg.  96. — Last  two  Dorsal  aad  first  three 
Lumbar  Vertebrfe  of  a  patient  who 
made  a  good  recovery  alter  Fracture  of 
the  Spine. 


T3ie  patient,  a  collier,  was  thrown  violently  against  the 
side  of  a  mine  in  a  fire-damp  explosion.  IVo  para- 
lysis appeared  for  four  days,  when  nnmbness  and 
partial  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  extremities  was 
noticed.  By  the  end  of  nine  months  these  had 
passed  away.  The  n)an  then  resnmed  his  work, 
but,  in  the  very  next  week,  he  was  killed  by  a  mass 
of  coal  falling  upon  his  chest.  A  great  part  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  appears  to  hare  been 
absorbed  after  fracture,  crushing,  and  displacement 
forwards  of  this  bone.  At  first  sight  eventual  re- 
covery would  seem  improbable  in  such  a  case,  ow'ng 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  vertebral  canal  is  en- 
croached upon,  I  think,  however,  that  close  ex- 
amination of  the  specimen  Cand  I  owe  to  Prof. 
Flower's  courtesy  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
section  of  it  made),  shows  that  the  portion  of 
bone  which  projects  backwards  is  not  an  origi- 
nally displaced  fragment  but,  from  the  looseness 
and  sponginess  of  its  texture,  new  repairing  bone, 
and  that  thus  the  spinal  cord  had  time  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  considerable  encroachment 
which  has  taken  place  upon  its  canal.  If  this 
bone  had  been  a  fragment  forced  backwards  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  the  cord  would  probably 
have  been  severely  damaged,  as  in  fig.  98.  As  it 
was,  the  fact  that  no  paralysis  appeared  for  four 
days,  and  that  a  good  recovery  took  place  in 
nine  months,  would  appear  to  show  that  the 
paralysis  was  due  either  to  hsemorrhage  from 
some  weakened  vessel,  or  to  inflammatory  exud- 
ation.    (Hunt.  Mus.  985a.) 


Fig.  97. — Spinal  Column  of  a  man  who  lived 
twenty-six  years  after  Fracture  of  the 
Upper  Lumbar  Region.^ 


In  1849  the  patient  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  horfe-box.  On  admission  into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  he  was 
found  to  have  lost  all  power  of  motion  ;  sensation,  however,  and  the  control  over  bladder  and  rectum  were  normal. 
About  a  month  after  the  accident  tlie  patient  was  discharged,  gradually  gaining  power  in  his  legs.  He  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  with  a  stick,  but  with  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  the  toes  being  turned  inwards  ind  the 
body  slightly  bent.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  from  bronchitis,  in  1876,  the  patient  was  all  the  while  able  to  earn 
his  living  by  light  occupation. 

In  the  specimen  (Hunt.  Mus.)  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebras  appear  to  have  been  dislocated  from  each 
other  and  partially  fractured.  The  upper  vertebrae  have  gone,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  column,  to  the  right, 
and  the  lower  to  the  left,  and  subsequently,  and  no  doubt  in  part  owing  to  muscular  action,  considerable  rotation 
of  the  bodies  has  occurred.  The  four  lov\er  vertebras  have  a  spiral  twist  from  right  to  left ;  the  upper  are  twisted 
a  little  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  large  mass  of  new  tone  has  been  formed  to  lock  che  parts  together,  and  the 
first,  second,  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae  are  by  this  means  firmly  anchylosed.  A  good  deal  of  new  bone  has 
formed  about  the  laminae,  articular  and  spinous  processes,  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  to  the  last  lumbar,  leading 
to  anchylosis  of  all  these  bones.  The  lower  five  dorsal  have  also  new  bone,  sprouting  in  a  sharp  spiculated  way 
from  their  articular  edges,  indicating  that  the  inflammation  has  been  both  extensive  and  severe.  The  spinal  canal 
is  most  narrowed  between  the  fi-rst  and  second  lumbar,  but  not  to  any  material  extent.  There  is  also  a  perfect 
fusion  of  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebr£e,°  probably  due  to  the  crushing  character  of  the  violence 
to  which  the  patient  was  subjected. 

'  The  case  was  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  Oarr  Jackson  in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  206.  The  description  of  the  specimen  there  given,  from  which  the  above  is  taken,  is  by 
Dr.  Goodhart. 

*  Double  fracture  of  the  spine  is  rarely  met  with.     The  above  is  obviously  the  kind  of 
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ther  with  some  of  those  alhided  to  at  pp.  672,  673,  and  the  following  .^eries  of  eases  of 
recovery  after  fracture  of  the  lumbar  spine,  accompanied  by  paralysis,  retention  of 
urine,  (fee,  which  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hutchinson.'     All  the  cases,  and  those 

Fig.  98. — The  left-hand  figure  represents  the  section  of  a  Spine  which  had  been  fractured 
in  the  Dorsal  Region,  eight  months  before  death,  which  was  brought  about  by  severe 
cystitis,  &c.  The  fragments  have  become  firmly  united.  One  of  tbe  intervertebral 
foramina  has  been  obliterated.  The  figure  on  the  right  is  intended  tn  show  the  utter 
disorganisation  of  the  cord  from  the  same  case,  at  the  seat  of  injury.  The  case  is  briefly 
referred  at  p.  668.     (The  preparations  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.) 


alluded  to  above,  are  of  the  greatest  interest  with  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  fractui'es  in 
this  region. 

Fracture  of  the  spine,  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  from  a  fall  of  thirty-eight 
feet  into  a  ship's  hold,  with  displacement.  Paraplegia,  with  paralysis  of  tlie  sphincters, 
cystitis,  &c.  Gradual  improvement.  Recovery  in  four  months.  Patient  able  to  walk. 
Discharged  cured. 

Fracture  of  the  spine,  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  from  a  fall  of  thirty  feet  upon  some 
stones.  Incomplete  paraplegia  at  first.  Four  days  later  complete  paraplegia,  with  paralysis 
of  sphincters.     Gradual  improvement  after  seven  weeks.     Perfect  recovery. 

Fracture  of  spine,  at  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  after  a  fall  from  a  mast-head  upon  some 
coals  on  a  ship's  deck.  Paraplegia.  Paralysis  of  sphincters.  Power  of  walking  regained  in 
three  months,  but  certain  parts,  e.g.  buttocks,  genitals,  urethra,  still  without  sensation. 

Fracture  of  spine,  about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  after  a  fall  from  a  house.  Incom- 
plete paraplegia.  No  paralysis  of  sphincters.  Recovery  of  power  of  walking  in  four 
months. 

Fracture  of  spine  in  the  upper  lumbar  region,  with  fracture  of  spinous  process  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  after  a  fall  of  about  forty  feet  on  to  the  ground.  Paraplegia. 
Paralysis  of  sphincters.  Cystitis.  Recovery  in  six  months  of  power  over  sphincters,  and 
of  ability  to  walk,  with  crutches,  when  made  an  out-patient. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  that  the  points  which  enable  the  surgeon, 
who  should  at  first  speak  with  guarded  hopefulness,  to  give  a  more  favourable  prog- 
nosis in  these  cases  of  fractured  lumbar  spine  are  cessation  of  any  burnings,  tingling, 
or  other  hypersesthesise  which  have  pointed  to  the  existence  of  myelitis,  return  of 
power  increasing  steadily  from  mere  flexion  of  the  toes  to  ability  to  lift  the  lower 
limbs,  experience  of  desire  to  make  water,  amenability  of  cystitis  to  treatment,  and 
healing  of  bed-sores.  This  evidence  of  improvement  is  to  be  expected  within  three  to 
six  months,  and,  if  not  well  advanced  within  the  latter  date,  the  outlook  is  a  gloomy 
one. 

I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  point  out  that  recovery  is  not  at  all  imcommon 
in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lumbar  spine,  because  some  of  those  surgeons  who  have 

accident  to  produce  it.    If  the  cord  be  compressed  at  each  fracture,  the  symptoms  would 
be  referred  to  the  upper  one.     Thus  in  the  above  case,  the  injury,  whatever  it  was,  to  the 
cervical  vertebrae  could  not  have  produced  compression  of  the  cord. 
^  Land.  JIosp.  Rcpts.  vol  iii.  p.  326  et  seq. 
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supported  the  operation  of  trephining  the  spine  (an  operation  which  has  been  most 
frequently  performed  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  himbar  region)  have  advocated  this 
step  on  the  supposition  that  fractures  of  the  different  regions  of  the  spine  are  almost 
equally  fatal.  ^  I  believe  this  supposition  to  be  entirely  incorrect,  and  think  it  would 
be  well  if  surgeons  would  point  this  fact  out  to  house-surgeons,  dressers,  and 
nurses  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  daily  treatment  of  these  cases  in  a  large 
measure  falls,  and  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  credit,  in  cases  of  recovery,  must 
accordingly  be  given. 

Prognosis  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  dorsal  region. — The  prognosis  ^  in  frac- 
tures of  this  region  is  unfavourable,  for  two  reasons.  It  has  been  already  shown  that 
the  injury  here  inflicted  upon  the  cord  is  usually  complete,  partly  on  account  of  its 
somewhat  smaller  size,  and  also  because  it  here  lacks  any  protection  from  the  cauda 
equina,  and  the  greater  strength  of  the  vertebrse  in  the  lumbar  region.  Thus  the 
bed-sores  and  the  cystitis,  through  which  it  has  been  shown  that  a  patient  with  frac- 
ture of  the  lumbar  spine  may  often •  be  safely  tided,  are  here  likely  to  be  more 
severe,  more  persistent,  and  more  fatal,  on  account  of  the  greater  injury  to  the  cord, 
the  greater  risk  of  extension  of  myelitis,  and  th«  greater  helplessness  of  the  patient. 
On  this  account  fracture  low  down  in  the  dorsal  region  is  usually  fatal  in  a  few 
months  (fig.  98).  Another  risk,  and  another  reason  for  the  unfavourableness  of 
the  prognosis,  are  present  in  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  fracture  is  situated  in  the 
dorsal  region,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  the  intercostal  muscles  which  are  paralysed, 
and  the  more  is  respiration  interfered  with.  Thus  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  first 
or  second  dorsal  vertebra,  which  commonly  occurs  after  indirect  violence,  e.g. 
severe  flexion  of  the  cervical  spine,  death  usually  takes  place,  especially  in  patients 
at  all  advanced  in  years,  within  a  week  of  the  injury. 

The  following  is  a  good  instance  of  the  amount  of  recovery  and  the  long  survival 
met  with  after  fracture  of  the  dorsal  spine  in  a  young  subject  who  narrowly  escaped 
the  more  usual  early  death  from  bed-sores  and  cystitis. 

Mr.  R.,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  from  the  West  of  England,  consulted  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
summer  of  1860.  When  about  nineteen  years  old,  he  fell,  with  a  branch  of  a  pear-tree  on 
which  he  sat  astride,  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet.  He  was  found  to  have  fracture  of  the  spine, 
between  the  eighth  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrte,  and  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  At  first,  his  life  was  despaired  of  during  several  weeks, 
on  account  of  immense  sloughs  on  the  nates,  and  disease  in  the  urinary  organs.  At  length 
the  sores  healed  ;  and  as  promoting  that,  he  attached  great  value  to  the  use  of  india-rubber 
water-pillows,  which  he  began  to  use  a  fortnight  after  the  accident.  These  pillows  he  has 
occasionally  tried  to  give  up  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  new  sores  formed ;  and  he  employs 
them  to  the  present  time,  whether  sitting  or  lying.  The  urine  was  drawn  oft"  by  the  catheter 
twice  daily  for  three  months.  At  first,  it  was  extremely  ofi'ensive,  and  loaded  with  ropy 
mucus.  Subsequently,  the  water  began  to  dribble  away,  and  the  introduction  of  the  instru- 
ment was  discontinued.  Though  there  is  still  incontinence  of  urine,  the  bladder  gets  filled : 
he  is  made  aware  that  it  is  distended  by  what  he  describes  as  a  peculiar  tremor  felt  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach :  he  then  squeezes  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  with  both 
hands,  and  so  causes  an  increased  quantity  of  urine  to  be  expelled :  the  above  proceeding  he 
repeats  about  every  third  or  sixth  hour.  During  the  first  year  he  was  much  inconvenienced 
by  constant  or  frequently  recurring  involuntary  discharge  of  the  faeces :  since  then  he  has 
had  the  same  want  of  control  over  the  passage  of  the  stools ;  but  the  act  has  been  performed 
at  distant  intervals,  the  ordinary  period  between  them  being  seven  or  nine  days ;  sometimes 
the  interval  is  a  fortnight:  a  short  time  before  each  action  he  experiences  a  sense  of  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  and  has  slight  flushing  of  the  face  ;  and  the  stool  which  comes  is  immensely 
large  and  of  nearly  solid  consistence.  It  was  not  till  six  months  after  the  accident  that 
his  hips  were  sufficiently  sound  for  him  to  sit  up  and  be  wheeled  in  an  invalid-chair.  The 
legs  are  now  entirely  devoid  of  sensation  ;  and  during  the  first  eighteen  months  they  were 
perfectly  motionless.  After  that  the  eff'ects  of  galvanism  were  tried,  and  ever  since  both 
limbs  have  been  subject  to  sudden,  and  sometimes  violent,  startings :  these  are  commonly 


1  Dr.  McDonnell,  Duhl.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  N.  S.  vol.  xlii.  p.  9. 

^  Gi'rlt  {Handb.  der  Lehre  v.  den  Knochenbriichen,  2ndLThei\,  1st  lei f.  s.  56)  states  that 
of  145  cases  of  fracture-dislocation  between  the  third  dorsal  and  the  second  lumbar,  39  were  so 
far  cured  in  that  a  more  or  less  complete  restoration  of  all  or  most  functions  took  place,  and  that 
in  18  other  cases  patients  survived  over  three  months.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  abo^e 
limits  exclude  tbe  very  dangerous  fracture-dislocation  of  the  upper  two  dorsal  vertebrae, 
while  it  also  includes  the  like  injury  of  the  upper  lumbar  spine. 
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excited  by  touching,  or  cliaugiug  the  posture  of  the  legs ;  but  they  take  place  wheu  he  is 
lying  quiet,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Within  the  last  six  years  the  strength  and  frequency 
of  the  convulsive  actions  have  abated,  and  they  have  never  caused  pain  ;  but,  as  they  are 
both  inconvenient  and  disturb  his  sleep,  he  is  accustomed  to  fasten  his  feet  by  straps  to  the 
sides  of  the  bed,  by  which  they  are  counteracted.  Since  recovering  from  the  dangers  im- 
mediately following  the  accident,  his  health  has  been  almost  uninterruptedly  good.  His 
lower  limbs,  from  the  hips  downwards,  are  atrophied,  and  the  joints  of  the  ankle,  instep  and 
toes,  stiff  and  distorted.  But  in  the  upper  part  of  his  body  he  is  stout  and  powerfully  built, 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  being  developed  to  a  degree  seldom  seen  even  in  the 
most  athletic.  He  drives  himself  in  his  open  carriage.  He  was  not  fatigued  by  his  long 
railway  journey.  During  his  stay  in  town  he  paid  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other 
show-place«.  He  is  provided  with  a  mechanical  bed,  combining  all  the  ingenious  contrivances 
of  the  most  improved  construction. 

Prognosis  in  fracture-dislocation  of  the  cervical  sjnne. — In  this  are  included  the 
cervical  vertebrse  from  the  third  to  the  seventh,  injuries  of  the  upper  two  cervical 
vertebrae  being  considered  separately  (p.  682).  The  prognosis  of  these  injuries  is 
most  gloomy ;  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  prove  fatal  quickly,  two  to  five  days 
being  the  usual  limit  of  life.  ^ 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  almost  inevitably  fatal  issue  takes  place  in  these 
cases  will  be  somewhat  affected  by  the  height  at  which  the  cord  is  injured,  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  severance,  and  the  extent  of  its  bruising,  and  therefore  the  short  interval 
which  elapses  before  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve  are  reached,  and  also 
the  age  of  the  patient. 

The  following  are  extraordinary  examples  of  prolongation  of  life  after  such 
injuries  : — 

A  man,  set.  21,  fell  forty  feet  from  a  tree  and  fractured  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
cervical  vertebra.  The  arms  and  legs,  the  bladder  and  rectum,  were  all,  thenceforwards, 
paralysed.  This  patient  survived  fourteen  years,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  copying  engravings, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  precision,  by  the  motion  of  his  head  alone,  the  camel's-hair 
brush  or  pencil  being  held  between  his  teeth.  His  death  was  finally  due  to  his  being  upset 
from  a  small  cart ;  this  led  to  some  chest  affection,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.^ 

A  gentleman,  twenty-six  years  of  pge,  the  heir  to  extensive  landed  property  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  while  in  the  act  of  running  on  the  edge  of  a  terrace  adjoining  his  father's 
mansion,  accidentally  fell  upon  a  hard  road  beneath,  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
injured  his  neck.  From  that  moment  every  part  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  was  completely  paralysed,  the  power  of  rotating  the  head  being  all  that  remained  to 
him.  In  that  state,  without  the  slightest  variety  as  to  the  extent  of  the  paralysis,  he  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  nearly  fifteen  months  after  the  accident. 
At  the  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  had  been 
fractured  horizontally,  and  a  Avedge-shaped  portion  broken  off,  which  projected  about  a  sixth 
of  an  inch  into  the  canal.  The  whole  bone,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion,  was  driven 
slightly  forwards  ;  consequently  the  size  of  the  canal  at  this  part  was  lessened,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  compress  the  cord.  Opposite  the  projecting  wedge  of  bone,  the 
cord  was  so  nearly  divided  that  a  portion  only,  of  less  size  than  a  crow-quill,  remained 
entire  for  a  space  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Above  and  below  this,  the  cord  was 
reduced  to  a  softened  pulp  ;  but  beyond,  it  was  firm  and  healthy.^ 

Treatment  of  fracture  of  the  spine. —  Should  the  surgeon  happen  to  be  at  hand 
when  the  accident  has  just  occurred,  his  first  object  ought  to  be  to  guard  against 
disturbance  of  the  fracture,  while  transpoi'ting  the  patient  to  his  home.  Before 
allowing  officious  persons  to  lift  him  from  the  ground,  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  his  being  borne  on  a  door,  shutter,  or  the  like;  otherwise  there  will  be  an 
aggravation  of  the  crushing  and  tearing  of  the  cord.  If  from  the  seat  of  pain  it 
appear  that  the  fracture  is  near  the  neck,  a  sack  or  pillow-case  ought  to  be  partly 
filled  with  sand,  and  placed  around  the  head,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady. 

To  avoid  disturbance  of  the  fracture,  the  clothes  should  be  cut  off,  but  all  hand- 
ling of  the  site  of  fracture  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided.     By  attention  to  the 

'  Prof.  Gurlt  {loc.  supr.  cit.  s.  54)  states  that,  of  95  collected  cases,  two-thirds  (63)  died 
within  the  first  four  days.  And  these  cases  include  injuries  not  only  of  the  lower  cervical 
but  also  of  the  upper  two  dorsal  vertebrae. 

^  Hilton,  Rest  and  Pain,  3rd  ed.  p.  116.  Careful  notes  of  the  case  are  there  given  by 
Mr.  Hilton,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the  spine. 

^  Mr.  Page,  of  Carlisle,  under  whose  care  this  patient  was,  communicated  the  above 
notes  to  Mr.  Sliaw. 
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history,  symptoms,  and  ordinaiy  anatomical  details,  the  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule, 
rendered  only  too  certain,  and  any  such  examination  becomes  superfluous.  Further- 
more, this  will  often  he  made  fruitless  by  the  amount  of  ecchymosis  and  swelling  at  the 
site  of  injury,  while  the  disturbance  of  the  patient,  entailing  as  it  does  the  risk  of  set- 
ting up  ostitis,  and  inci'easing  the  amount  of  disorganisation  already  existing  in  the 
cord,  is  absolutely  pernicious.  The  turning  of  the  patient  even  partially  on  to  his  face  is 
to  be  deprecated  in  these  cases  for  another  reason,  in  that  it  tends  to  remove  support 
from  the  spine,  and,  by  increasing  the  tendency  to  forward  displacement  in  the 
vertebrae  above  the  site  of  fracture,  to  bring  about  a  pressure  which  may  be  fatal. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  amount  of  deformity  or  irregularity  in  these  cases, 
it  is  the  rule  that  instances  of  great  displacement  are  exceptional ;  it  will  usually  be 
found  (and  this  is  certainly  true  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spine)  that  the  bones, 
partly  from  their  elasticity,  and  partly  from  the  lifting  and  straightening  of  the 
patient  when  he  is  first  picked  up,  are  again  almost  in  line.  In  the  lower  dorsal  and 
lumbar  region,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  articulating  and  transverse  processes, 
replacement  is  much  less  practicable,  and  the  deformity  is  often  very  marked  (fig.  97). 
Lastly,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  those  cases  in  which  the  deformity  is 
most  marked  are  not  always  the  most  serious ;  decided  irregularity  may  be  met 
with  wheli  only  the  spinous  processes  are  fractured  ;  again,  in  fracture- 
dislocation  of  the  lumbar  spine,  though  the  deformity,  as  just  mentioned,  may  be 
extreme,  the  cord  may,  from  the  width  of  the  canal,  and  the  protecting  presence 
of  the  Cauda  equina,  escape  severe  injury ;  again,  in  incomplete  dislocation  of  the 
cervical  spine,  the  deformity  may,  from  the  superficial  position  of  the  vertebrae, 
appear  marked,  and  yet  spinal  symptoms  be  slight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gTavest 
lesions  of  the  cord  may  be  present,  though  the  deformity  of  the  fractured  spine  is 
very  slight ;  thus  the  displacement  may  have  been  temporary,  even  momentary,  but 
suflicient  to  cause  permanent  and  grievous  injury  of  the  cord,  or  a  fragment  of  one  of 
the  crushed  vertebral  bodies  may  have  been  driven  backwards  into  the  cord,  causing 
irreparable  mischief,  but  not  producing  any  external  irregularity. 

A  properly  constructed  water-bed  is,  if  possible,  to  be  selected  for  the  patient. 
Care  should  be  taken  so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  water  (and  to  keep  this  sweet  a 
certain  proportion  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  added)  as  to  ensure  the  patient's  being 
floated.  A  section  of  such  a  bed  about  three  feet  square  will  usually  be  found  suflS- 
cient,  as  it  is  the  back  and  nates  which  are  chiefly  liable  to  bed-sores.  If  a  watei'-bed 
cannot  be  pi'ocured,  a  wire  spring  bed,  though  less  efficacious  in  preventing  bed-sores, 
may  be  made  use  of;  where  the  above  cannot  be  procured,  a  narrow  bed,  rather  low, 
with  boards  in  place  of  sacking,  and  two  or  more  elastic,  yet  firm,  horsehair 
mattresses  may  be  substituted.  Mackintosh  cloth,  and  over  it  a  draw-sheet,  should 
be  placed  under  the  patient's  hips.  A  water-pillow  should  be  placed  under  the 
buttocks,  and  air-cushions,  or  common  feather  pillows,  lined  with  oil- silk,  should  be 
bountifully  provided.  An  invalid-couch,  on  the  principle  of  Earle's,  if  not  too 
expensive,  will  afford  numerous  facilities  for  nursing ;  thus  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  on  the  hips  can  be  gradually  changed  from  time  to  time ;  conveniences  for 
removing  the  evacuations  withoiit  the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  patient  are  added ; 
and  later  on,  by  bending  its  numerous  joints,  the  stifiening  of  the  hips  and  knees 
can  be  somewhat  obviated,  and  alteration  of  position  easily  and  gently  given. 

The  pressure  of  the  bed-clothes  should  be  at  first  taken  ofl'the  toes  and  the  malleoli, 
by  small  cradles,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  pressure  sores.  It  is  well  also  to 
obviate  the  tendency  of  the  lower  limbs  to  become  everted  by  supporting  them  with 
pillows  or  sand-bags.  Otherwise  this  position,  which  the  limbs  of  a  patient  laid  on 
his  back,  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the  clothes  on  the  feet,  readily  assume,  may, 
toi^ether  with  partial  anchylosis  of  the  joints,  be  found  to  be  permanent  on  the 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

The  use  of  leeches  or  cupping  is  to  be  dispensed  with  if  possible,  especially  at 
first.  It  may  be  justly  objected  that  the  use  of  any  local  remedies  tends  to  disturb 
the  patient,  and  that  the  application  of  leeches  will  further  diminish  the  vitality  of 
parts  whose  nutrition  is  already  impaired.     But  I  am  convinced  that  the  use  of 
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four  or  six  leeches  about  the  fourth  or  6fth  day,  when  the  stage  of  traumatic 
myelitis  has  set  in,  applied  on  cither  side  of  the  seat  of  injury,  will  often  give 
marked  relief.  Their  use  at  this  time  is  especially  to  be  recommended  in  fracture- 
dislocation  of  the  lumbar  spine,  where  excessive  pain  '  is  complained  of.  In  this 
region,  owing  to  the  curving  forward  of  the  column,  leeches  are  more  easily  applied, 
and  the  skin  here  is  not  exposed  to  subsequent  pressure. 

No  delay  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  in  dx'awing  off  the  urine  by  the  introduction 
of  a  full-sized  catheter  into  the  bladder.  The  patient  may  not  have  passed  water  for 
several  preceding  hours ;  he  has  no  call  to  do  so ;  and  delay  will  be  attended  with 
injurious  over-distension  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder.  The  catheter  should  be  not 
only  full- sized,  but  it  should  be  a  flexible  one,  perfectly  smooth,  and  it  should  be 
passed  without  a  stilette.  The  penis,  if  not  actvially  in  a  state  of  priapism,  very 
readily  becomes  cedematous,  and  somewhat  pulpy  in  these  cases,  a  condition  in  which 
false  passages  are  very  readily  made.  By  dispensing  with  the  stilette  this  risk  will 
be  diminished,  but  this  precaution  has  the  farther  advantage  of  enabling  the  surgeon 
to  see  at  once,  by  the  escape  of  urine  which  immediately  follows,  that  the  catheter 
has  entered  the  bladder,  and  needs  no  further  pushiog  onwards.  I  prefer  the  use  of 
an  india-rubber  catheter,  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  wormed  into  the  bladder,  to 
all  other  instruments,  wherever  this  can  be  used.  Whatever  catheter  is  chosen,  it  is 
to  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,^  reserved  for  the  patient  alone,  and  passed 
with  all  possible  care  and  gentleness.  The  first  time  hfemorrhage  follows  its  use,  a 
false  passage  has  been  made,  and  one  more  source  of  danger  has  been  added  in  a  case 
M^here  the  patient  is  already  heavily  handicapped.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down 
with  regard  to  stated  times  at  which  the  catheter  is  to  be  passed.  Three  or  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  siifficient,  but  this  must  depend  on  the  site  of 
the  fracture  and  the  state  of  the  centres  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord  (p.  647) 
and  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  injury.  The  only  guides  are  the  disten- 
sion of  the  bladder,  and  the  state  of  the  urine.  When  the  time  comes  when  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  offers  no  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the  urine,  and  the  latter  con- 
tinually runs  off  as  water  from  an  over-filled  cask,  the  frequent  use  of  the  catheter 
will  be  no  longer  required.  A  urinal  must  now  be  provided  for  the  patient,  and  due 
attention  paid  to  that  utensil,  lest,  owing  to  the  insensibility  of  the  pai-ts,  it  be 
allowed  to  run  over,  or  be  upset.  If  the  urine  be  turbid  and  ammoniacal,  the 
bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  twice  daily.  Warm  water 
alone  at  the  temp,  of  100°  may  be  used,  or,  after  the  bladder  has  been  well  washed  out 
with  this,  one  of  the  following  injections  may  be  used — viz.  silver  nitrate  gr.  i.-aq. 
dest.  §viij.,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  grain  to  the  ounce;  lead-acetate  gr.  i.-aq. 
dest.  ^iv. ;  where  the  urine  is  loaded  with  phosphatic  deposits,  dilute  nitric  acid  nxj.- 
aq.  dest.  ^j.  may  be  made  use  of;  where  the  urine  tends  to  become  offensive,  precau- 
tions are  especially  required  to  empty  the  bladder  completely,  and  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  or  some  potassium  permanganate  may  be  added  to  the  fluid.  Whatever 
injection  is  chosen,  it  should  be  gently  warmed,  thrown  in  with  the  utmost  care,  the 
strength  cautiously  increased,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  thrown  in  at  a 
time.  The  washing  out  is  best  accomplished  by  a  soft  catheter  with  a  piece  of  tubing 
and  funnel  attached.  By  some  writers  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids  internally  has  been 
recommended  when  the  urine  is  alkaline.  These  may  be  beneficial  as  tonics,  but 
they  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  the  reaction  of  the  urine.  To  all  other  especial 
remedies  I  prefer  benzoic  acid,"*  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  for  this  form  of 
cystitis  it  is  chiefly  local  treatment  that  is  required. 

^  For  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  dorso-lumhar  spine  where  extensive  local  pain  was 
immediately  and  successfully  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  Say  re's  jacket,  see  below, 
p.  671,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill's  paper,  Clin.  Son.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  144. 

^  Traube,  Berl.  Kim.  WooJi.  1864,  p.  19.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  use  carbolic  oil,  and 
the  catheter  should  he  kept  not  only  separate,  but  under  cover  of  some  kind. 

^  Some  such  combination  as  the  following:  Ammon.  benz.  gr.  xv. ;  sod.  hibor.  gr.  x. ; 
succ.  limon.  5j-;  aq.  cinnam.  ^j.  ;  4  tis.  hor.  I  first  learnt  the  value  of  the  above  from  my 
colleague,  Dr.  Galahin,  in  the  case  of  a  patient  on  whom  I  had  performed  ovariotomy,  and 
whose  convalescence  was  retarded  by  cystitis  and  a  tendency  to  phosphatic  deposits  due  to 
the  necessarily  prolonged  use  of  the  catheter. 
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Wy  colleague,  Mr.  Durham,  in  one  case  of  fractured  spine  in  which,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  penis,  the  passage  of  a  catheter  was  very  difficult  and  likely  to  be 
harmful,  performed  perineal  section,  with  the  result  of  giving  a  free  and  ready  outlet 
to  the  urine,  and  also  of  i-endering  the  local  treatment  of  the  cystitis  by  injections 
more  easy.  The  patient  recovered.  Mr.  Durham's  suggestion  that  this  step  might 
with  advantage  be  made  use  of  more  frequently  is  a  valuable  one. 

The  following  case,  which  was  under  Mr.  Shaw's  care  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
illustrates  one  of  the  sequelae  of  cystitis  when  this  condition  is  not  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. 

The  patient  had  fracture  of  one  of  the  dorsal  vertehrse,  and  complete  paraplegia,  from 
falling  off  a  tree.  With  difficulty  he  passed  through  the  dangers  of  extensive  sloughs  on 
his  nates  ;  and  after  surviving  for  eight  months,  appeared  to  be  recovering,  with  paralysis. 
For  the  greater  part  of  that  time  the  urine  flowed  continuously  into  a  urinal,  and  the 
catheter  was  not  used.  Eventually,  the  urine  became  turbid  and  fcetid  ;  and  the  patient 
died  with  symptoms  of  aggravated  disease  in  the  bladder.  At  the  post-mortem  examination, 
hve  phosphatic  calculi,  each  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  of  irregular,  angular  shape, 
and  surrounded  with  mucus,  were  found  collected  closely  together  in  the  lower  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  the  internal  coat  of  which  was  discoloured  and  shreddy.  Calculi  of  the  same  kind 
were  impacted  in  the  calices,  and  contained  loosely,  in  the  pelvis  of  both  kidneys.  In  this 
case,  pain,  which  is  generally  the  most  prominent  symptom  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  had  been 
absent.  Again,  owing  to  the  patient  having  been  confined  to  bed,  and  the  detrusor  urinse  having 
ceased  to  contract,  the  calculi  were  not  subjected  to  a  rolling  motion  ;  they  did  not  acquire, 
therefore,  the  smooth,  rounded  form,  characteristic  of  urinary  calculi.  It  is  probable  that  the 
inflammation  which  supervened  at  last  was  occasioned  by  the  stones  having  o;radually  become 
so  large  that  they  reached  above  the  level  of  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  blocked  it  up,  and  so 
obstructed  the  How  of  urine. 

In  the  collection  of  calculi  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  is  an  enormous  one 
(H^)  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  disease  of  the  bladder  due  to  fracture  of 
the  spine.  It  weighs  44  oz.  Troy,  and  measures  16  in.  x  14  in.  It  is  made  up  of  triple 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  with  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  large  quantity  of 
animal  matter.  The  patient,  an  officer  in  the  Scotch  Greys,  set  23,  while  crossing 
the  ferry  at  Leith,  received  a  blow  on  the  back  from  the  boom  of  the  vessel,  which 
paralysed  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities.  For  two  months  he  was  obliged  to  have 
his  water  drawn  off,  and  for  fourteen  he  remained  in  the  horizontal  position,  and 
though  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  bladder  and  limbs  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  walk 
across  the  room  with  crutches,  and  also  to  ride,  when  placed  on  a  low  easy  horse,  the 
limbs  regained  little  additional  strength  or  power.  About  twenty  years  after  the  acci- 
dent a  stone  was  felt  by  Mr.  B.  Bell  at  Edinburgh.  Extraction  was  recommended,  but 
postponed.  Spasmodic  pain  and  bladder-irritation  increased  steadily,  and  thirty  years 
after  the  accident  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Cline  to  remove  the  stone,  which  at 
this  time  could  be  felt  as  a  prominent  tumour  above  the  pubes,  it  being  imjwssible 
to  pass  a  sound  into  the  bladder.  In  the  hope  that  the  stone  could  be  taken  away 
piecemeal,  the  lateral  operation  was  performed  ;  but  though  enough  was  removed  to 
fill  a  large  .teacup,  the  main  mass  remained  immovable.  Peritonitis  set  in  on  the 
third  day,  and  the  patient,  who  previous  to  the  operation  was  almost  worn  out  by 
.suffering,  sank  on  the  tenth. 

With  reference  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  whether  there  be  retention  or 
incontinence  of  faeces  will  depend  on  the  site  of  the  fracture,  the  condition  of  the 
reflex  centres  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  &c.  (p.  651).  Owing  to  concussion, 
retention  is  usually  present  at  first ;  after  a  few  days,  if  the  fracture  is  above 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  a  reflex  discharge  of  faeces  takes  place  at  irregular 
intervals.  Owing  to  the  length  of  these  intervals,  and  the  absolute  rest  to  which  the 
patient  is  subjected,  scybalous  masses  can  often  be  felt  collected  in  the  colon.  When 
purgatives  are  required,  it  will  often  be  well  to  combine  them,  on  account  of  the 
tympanites  which  is  often  present,  with  stimulant  carminatives,  such  as  tr.  capsc.  rn,x.  ; 
sp.  ammon.  arom.  5j.  ;  ol.  cajeput  rr^ij.  :  and  the  same  practice  may  be  pursued  if  pills 
are  preferr-ed.  The  case  quoted  at  p.  664  shows  that  when  a  patient  has  recovered 
from  a  fracture -dislocation  of  his  spine,  though  voluntary  control  is  never  regained, 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  involuntary  passage  of  the  motions  becomes 
much  abated,  not  only  owing  to  the  long  intervals  at  which  they  are  discharged,  but 
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also  from  certain  peculiar  warnings,  headache,  &c.,  which  foretell  of  the  impending 
evacuation.  In  cases  where  the  incontinence  is  more  frequent,  the  utmost  attention 
and  thoughtfnlness  will  be  required  of  the  nurse  for  the  prevention  of  bed-sores. 
The  acute  form  of  bed-sore  (Decubitus  acutus,  ominosus)  has  already  been  alluded 
to  (p.  656).  It  remains  to  consider  here  that  other  form  which  is  of  less  rapid  onset, 
and  which  is  more  distinctly  due  to  pressure. 

The  common  situations  for  these  sores  ai-e — 1,  the  skin  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  convexity  of  the  sacrum ;  2,  that  over  the  tuberosities  of  the  ossa  ischii ; 
3,  the  skin  over  the  greater  trochanters. 

The  first  sign  of  a  slough  beginning  is  that  a  patch,  previously  red,  now  presents  a 
white,  sodden  appearance ;  it  then  becomes  brown  and  mottled,  and  the  cuticle  separates. 
In  a  short  time,  a  patch  in  the  centre  turns  black  ;  the  skin  is  then  disintegrated,  and 
ere  long  becomes  pulpy  and  shreddy.  The  sloughing  extends  from  the  circumference 
indefinitely.  If  it  stop  anywhere,  a  line  of  demarcation  will  be  observed.  In  some 
cases  the  destructive  pi-ocess  is  carried  so  deeply  as  to  involve  the  inuscles.  After 
the  slovigh  has  become  detached,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  part  of  the  sacrum 
over  which  it  was  formed  in  a  necrosed  condition.  The  vertebral  canal  has  been 
opened  in  such  circumstances,  causing  inflammation  to  spread  to  the  membranes  of 
the  cord.' 

In  accounting  for  the  obstinacy  and  rapidity  with  which  these  sores  extend,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  a  patient  suffering  from  the  effects  of  fracture 
of  the  spine  is  placed  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  a  man  has 
had  his  back  broken,  nothing  is  ever  seen  in  the  living  body  equal  to  the  per- 
manent fixedness  of  his  hips  and  legs  in  the  exact  position  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  placed  when  he  was  first  put  upon  his  bed.  There  are  three  distinct 
causes  for  this  absolute  immobility.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  patient's  want  of 
command  over  the  muscles  of  the  paralysed  parts.  The  second  is,  that,  from  being 
deprived  of  sensation,  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  pain  or  irksomeness  from 
always  retaining  the  same  position  ■:  he,  therefore,  does  not  desire  change,  or  ask 
his  attendant  to  shift  his  position.  Thirdly,  the  fracture  of  the  spine  itself  is  a 
cause  of  his  inability  to  move ;  he  may  possess  sufficient  strength  in  his  arms  for 
lifting  or  turning  himself;  but  as  the  beam  that  connects  the  upper  with  the  lower 
part  of  his  frame  has  been  bi'oken,  his  efforts  will  be  abortive ;  and  if  his  nurse 
attempt  to  help  him,  the  pain  and  additional  injury  to  the  part  will  make  her  desist. 
Accordingly,  the  patient  continues  lying — quite  indifferent  to,  or  ignorant  of,  the  bad 
consequences — in  one  settled  position  all  day,  and  all  night,  perhaps,  for  several  days 
consecutively.  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  his  hips  will  press  with  concentrated 
force  on  the  integument  which  covers  the  most  projecting  points  of  his  pelvis.  The 
skin  overlying  the  superficial,  convex,  and  irregular  surface  of  the  sacrum  receives 
the  principal  pressure.  That  compression  interrupts  the  circulation ;  the  blood 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  part  is  prevented ;  that  which  ought  to  be  there  is  squeezed 
out ;  the  vessels  are  tenantless.  An  additional  evil  remains  :  it  is  almost  impossible, 
with  the  greatest  care,  to  prevent  a  small  quantity  of  urine  from  trickling  into  the 
bed-clothes ;  besides  that,  in  spite  of  every  attention,  liquid  fieces  lodge  about  the 
anus,  and  are  mixed  with  the  urine ;  the  skin  of  the  nates  becomes  macerated 
in  that  noisome  mess,  the  acrid  fiuid  acting  upon  his  sodden  tissues  like  a  caustic. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  by  the  combination  of  an  uninterrupted, 
inelastic,  dead  pressure  of  the  skin  against  the  sacrum,  with  the  irritating  in- 
fluence of  the  wet  bed-clothes,  a  portion  of  it  should  soon  be  converted  into  a  slough. 
The  subject  is  illustrated  by  observing  the  difference  in  the  effects  when  the  spine 
has  become  united.  As  soon  as  the  consolidation  of  the  column  has  taken  place,  the 
sloughs  separate,  and  the  sores  fill  up  with  granulations,  and  cicatrise,  although 
there  be  no  amendment  whatever  in  regard  to  motor  power  or  sensation.  Now  that 
improvement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  opportunity  afforded  of  turning  the  patient's 
body  frequently,  and  performing  the  various  offices  of  nursing  more  effectively  than 

^  A  case  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Mr.  Hilton,  who  also  figures  a  preparation  illustrate 
inj?  this  important  fact  {Rest  and  Fain,  3rd  ed.  p.  370,  tig.  73). 
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before,  owing  to  the  \iniou  of  the  fractui'e.  The  same  is  witnessed  in  persons 
affected  with  caries  of  the  spine  when  anchylosis  has  taken  place ;  in  these  cases,  by 
moderate  attention  to  nui'sing,  sloughs  or  bed-sores  may  be  easily  averted,  or  healed 
up  if  already  formed. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sloughs,  or  to  promote  their  cure,  the  chief 
objects  are,  first,  to  remove  pressure  ;  secondly,  to  insure  cleanliness.  The  main 
obstacle  to  gaining  these  two  ends,  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  is  the 
injury  committed  on  the  fractured  portion  of  the  spine,  by  moving  the  patient's 
body:  every  time  that  is  done,  a  jar  is  communicated  to  the  broken  surfaces ;  a 
grinding  of  one  upon  the  other  takes  place ;  pain  and  inflammation  are  excited  ;  and 
the  process  of  union  is  interrupted.  Yet,  without  frequently  turning  and  lifting  the 
patient,  it  is  impracticable  to  ward  off  pressure,  or  keep  the  hips  clean  and  dry.  It 
being  required,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  the  hips  should  be  often  changed,  the 
attendants  ought  to  be  instructed  how  to  accomplish  it  with  the  least  danger. 
Small  pillows  ought  to  be  gently  insinuated,  at  different  times,  under  the  hips. 
When  compelled  to  turn  the  patient  round  on  one  side,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  rotated,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
corresponding  degree  with  the  hips.  This  may  be  rendered  easier  and  more  painless 
by  following  out  the  practice  long  ago  recommended  by  Mr.  Wormald  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, viz.  the  placing  a  softened  sheet  of  gutta-percha  beneath  the  patient  and 
moulding  this  into  a  splint.  Where  the  fracture  is  above  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrse, 
this  should  be  carried  as  high  as  the  head,  embracing  the  mastoid  processes  and  oc- 
ciput so  as  to  more  thoroughly  secure  the  parts.  The  splint,  which  may  at  first  be 
secured  with  a  roller,  should  be  well  lined  with  cotton-wool,  and  a  hole  cut  oppo- 
site to  any  projecting  spine.  In  fracture-dislocation  low  down,  as  in  the  dorso- 
lumbar  and  lumbar  spine,  the  same  end  may  perhaps  be  better  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  Sayre's  jacket  [vid.  infr.)  Such  forms  of  support  not  only  allow  of  more  easy 
and  painless  shifting  of  the  patient,  but  they  protect  the  skin  from  the  chafing  of 
wet  bed-clothes. 

Yfhere  they  cannot  be  made  i;se  of,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  skin  may  become 
sore,  repeated  painting  with  collodion  will  be  beneficial,  or  the  skin  may  be  rendered 
tougher  by  the  application  of  sj)irit  lotion  or  brandy  diluted  with  glycerine  and  water, 
care  being  taken  that  these  are  applied  most  gently,  and  that  the  surface  is  on  each 
occasion  left  dry.  From  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  use  of  these  remedies  will  be 
much  limited.  More  advantage  will  be  gained  by  ring-pillows  being  placed  under 
the  hips,  so  that  the  central  hole  may  come  opposite  the  sacrum,  and  the  weight  fall  on 
the  fleshy  parts  on  each  side.  Or  a  plaster  spread  on  thick  material  (as  two  layei-s  of 
wash-leather,  including  between  them  a  layer  of  felt,  or  amadou)  with  a  hole  cut  out 
in  the  centre,  may  be  applied  to  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  defend.  Lastly,  the 
india-rubber  water-pillow,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  hips,  and  containing  a  little  air  as 
well  as  water,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  For  keeping  the  bed-clothes  dry,  frequent 
changing  of  the  draw-sheet  is  the  chief  resource  ;  but  an  additional  measure  may  be 
resorted  to^thus  if  the  patient's  thighs  be  kept  apart,  and  the  knees  slightly  elevated 
on  a  pillow,  a  large  porous  sponge,  or  some  tow,  wrapped  loosely  round  with  gutta- 
percha, may  be  inserted  deeply  in  the  perinseum  ;  the  excretions  will  thereby  be 
caught,  and  be  readily  removed.  Where  the  skin  is  becoming  reddened  it  may  be 
painted  with  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  (gr.  v.-aq.  ^j.),  but  removal  of  pressure  will 
alone  be  of  benedt  where  a  soi-e  has  actually  begun  to  form.  If  it  be  impressible  to 
arrest  this,  balsam  of  Peru,  either  alone  or  with  boracic  acid  or  zinc  ointment,  will 
be  found  useful.  Where  sloughs  are  extensive  or  deep,  their  separation  may  be 
hastened  by  chlorinated  poultices,  or  those  of  equal  parts  of  linseed  meal  and 
yeast.  These  are  only  to  be  applied  to  the  sloughing  surface,  and  not  allowed 
to  remain  when  in  a  cold  and  caked  condition.  As  soon  as  the  sloughs  are 
loosened,  they  may  be  detached  by  careful  daily  clipping  with  scissors.  The 
resulting  ulcers  may  be  dressed  with  Peruvian  balso.m  and  boracic  acid  ointment, 
resin  ointment,  carbolic  acid  oil,  &c.  None  of  the  above  however  will  have  any 
effect  as  long  as  pressure  oi;l  the  pg,i't  is  g^llowed  to  remain,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
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so  successful  in  the  prevention  of  bed-sores  as  periodical,  systematic  inspection  by  the 
suro-eon  himself.  Where  the  case  has  been  long  under  treatment,  as  many  of  these 
must  be,  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  will  be  noticed,  and,  as  might  be  expected  in 
patients  who  have  been  long  in  hospital  air,  or  a  confined  room,  attacks  of  erysipelas, 
usually  originating  about  a  bed-sore,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  application  of  Professor  Sayre's  plaster  of  Paris  jackets  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  This  method  of  treating  fractured  spine  will  be  found  chiefly  useful  in  the 
later  stages  of  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  dorso-lumbar  and  lumbar  spine.  If  made 
use  of  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  injury,  there  must  always  be  a  risk  of  pres- 
sure-sores taking  place  beneath  the  jacket.  These  sores  might  in  all  probability  have 
occurred  in  any  case,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  increased  both  in  depth  and  extent 
by  the  pressure  of  the  recumbent  body  on  the  plaster  of  Paris,  and,  if  once  they  form, 
the  retention  of  foul  material  beneath  the  jacket  will  be  a  source  of  discomfort,  if 
not  of  danger.  The  above  refers  to  cases  of  fractured  spine  with  severe  injury  to 
the  cord ;  but  where,  from  absence  of  any  signs  of  paralysis  in  the  lower  extremities, 
bladder,  &c.,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  cord  has  escaped,  the  jacket  may  be 
applied  with  benefit  at  an  earlier  stage.  It  will  be  seen  fhat  this  Avas  the  case  in 
most  of  the  instances  quoted  or  alluded  to  below  in  which  the  jacket  was  successfully 
employed. 

Where  the  surgeon  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  fracture  of  the 
spine  in  which  the  cord  has  escaped  material  damage,  he  may  put  on  the  jacket  with 
his  patient  supported  or  suspended  in  the  vertical  position ;  but  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cord  is  evidently  much  injured,  the  patient  had  much  better  be  in  the 
horizontal  position  when  the  jacket  is  applied.  It  will  be  wis3r  to  leave  some  per- 
manent deformity  and  shortening  than  to  run  the  risk  of  setting  up,  by  suspension 
of  the  patient,  fresh  inflammatory  mischief  in  a  cord  originally  much  damaged,  or  in 
one  of  which  the  severed  ends  have  become  adherent  to  the  fractured  vertebrae 
(fig.  93). 

The  following  are  methods  of  applying  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  with  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  position,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  fractured 
spine. 

Dr.  Walker,  of  Peterborough,'  uses  the  ordinary  vest  and  muslin  ^  bandages, 
but,  finding  that  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  water  alone  sets  too  quickly,  he  has 
added  gum  in  the  following  proportions  :  freshly  baked  plaster  1  lb.,  mucilage  of 
gum  acacia  ^j.,^  water  3  viij.  A  bed  or  table  being  then  prepared  with  folded  blankets, 
mackintosh,  and  a  few  sheets  of  paper,  the  measurements  of  the  patient's  trunk  from 
the  axillae  to  half  an  inch  below  the  superior  iliac  spines  are  marked  upon  the  paper. 
Slips  of  bandage,  sufficiently  long  to  wrap  round  the  patient's  back,  meet  in  front,  and 
fold  over  for  a  few  inches,  are  then  steeped  in  the  plaster  mixed  as  above,  and  laid 
across  the  bed  between  the  above  measurements,  each  slip  overlapping  two-thirds 
of  that  already  laid  down.  In  order  to  get  sufficient  strength,  each  slip  when  cut 
ofi"  should  consist  of  three  layers  or  folds  of  muslin,  and,  when  the  lower  of 
the  above  measurements  upon  the  paper  are  reached,  the  process  is  repeated  from 
below  upwards  with  fresh  bandages,  thus  producing  a  thickness  of  six  folds.  The 
patient,  clothed  in  the  vest,  is  then  laid  down  on  the  slips  of  bandage  which  are 
crossed  tightly  over  the  chest,  a  few  extra  slips  of  well-charged  bandage  being,  if 
need  be,  added  vertically  or  hoi-izontally,  and  the  whole  smoothed  over  with  wet 
plaster. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Dundee,*  has  described  a  modification  of  the  above  method,  as  he 
finds  that,  even  with  the  gum,  the  plaster  sets  too  quickly. 

Mr.  R.  Davy  *  has  recommended  that  plaster  of  Paris  jackets  should  be  applied, 
in  cases  of  spinal  caries,  after  slinging  the  patients  in  hammocks  of  canvas  or  stout 
linen.     The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  that  the  lisks  of  suspension  are 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  March  1,  1879.  "  That  known  as  Victoria  lawn  is  the  best. 

^  That  is,  if  anything,  a  minimum  of  gum  ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mucilage  is 
sufficiently  thick. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Jmni.  Nov.  8,  1879,  ^  Ikid-   Jyne  26,  1889, 
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avoided;  that  sufficient  strength  is  given  to  the  jacket,  without  needless  weight  of 
plaster  of  Paris ;  that  the  method  of  application  is  easy  to  the  surgeon  and  comfort- 
able to  the  patient. 

Whether  any  of  the  above  methods,  or  that  employed  by  Mr.  B.  Hill  (vide  infr.), 
be  employed  in  the  after-treatment  of  fractured  spine,  it  is  essential  that  the  jacket 
should  be  brought  well  below  the  crests  of  the  ilium,  so  as  to  ensure  a  firm  and 
unshifting  base  of  support. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  has  been 
applied  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  spine. 

.T.  'R}  fell  about  twenty  feet  through  the  gap  of  a  lift,  ou  December  1,  1880.  When 
brought  to  Uuiversity  College  Hospital  considerable  prominence  of  the  spinous  processes  was 
found  from  the  tenth  dorsal  to  the  second  or  third  lumbar  vertebra.  These  projections  were 
surrounded  by  a  large,  oval,  fluctuating  swelling,  which  occupied  the  vertebral  grooves  for 
some  distance.  On  pressing  the  fingers  through  this  swelling,  two  spines  could  be  felt  to  be 
slightly  movable.  Tlie  day  after  the  accident  the  patient  could  pass  urine  naturally  and 
move  all  his  limbs  if  desired,  though  any  attempt  greatly  increased  his  pain.  The  slightest 
examination  of  the  back  was  loudly  complained  of.  About  thirty  hours  after  the  accident 
the  patient  was  encased  in  a  Say  re's  jacket.  To  do  this  he  was  lifted  in  a  sheet  from  the 
bed  on  to  a  horizontal  table,  which,  swinging  at  its  centre  like  a  toilet  looking-glass,  could  be 
changed  to  a  vertical  position.  The  patient  was  thus  slung  in  the  suspender  by  his  head 
and  shoulders,  without  any  jar  or  jolt  to  his  trunk.  Though  this  alteration  of  position  was 
made  as  steadily  and  gently  as  possible,  the  patient's  outcries  wei'e  continuous,  until  the 
plaster  j  acket  had  set  somewhat.  He  was  then  replaced  on  the  swinging-table,  lying  on  an 
air-bed  until  the  plaster  had  thoroughly  set.  The  removal  to  bed  was  then  submitted  to 
without  any  complaint  of  pain.  Three  days  after  lie  could  roll  himself  from  side  to  side 
in  bed  without  the  slightest  pain.  On  December  4th  the  patient  complained  of  sharp  pain  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  left  foot.  On  the  5th  he  had  lost  nearly  all  power  of  moving  the  left 
lower  extremitv.  The  control  over  the  left  lower  limb  was  regained  in  two  days  completely, 
and  the  hypersesthesia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  left  foot  disappeared.  There  were  no  more  symp- 
toms of  nervous  irritation  after  this.  Seven  weeks  after  the  accident  the  patient  was  allowed 
to  go  about  the  ward,  the  jacket  having  been  removed.  February  24th  it  was  noted  that  he 
could  walk  two  or  three  miles  without  fatigue.  The  evidence  of  the  fracture  and  displacement 
of  parts  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  was  easily  detected  now  that  the  swell- 
ing of  the  soft  parts  had  subsided.  The  spines  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  were 
evidently  unnaturally  prominent,  while  in  the  right  vertebral  groove  the  displaced  laminae  of 
these  vertebrae  could  be  felt  firmly  fixed  almost  immediately  under  the  skin.  Certainly  these 
laminae  were  broken,  as  shown  by  the  mobility  of  the  spines  after  the  accident,  and  from 
the  abnormal  position  those  processes  now  had.  Probablj'^  also  the  bodies  of  one  or  mere 
vertebrae  were  crushed  together,  from  the  angular  projections  of  the  spines. 

Mr.  Cardew  has  reported  ^  the  following  case.  It  is  of  great  interest,  owing  to 
the  evidence  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord. 

M.  K,,  while  sitting  on  the  ground  working,  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  the  doors  of  a 
shed  weighing  half  a  ton.  On  admission  into  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital,  anaes- 
thesia was  found  in  the  left  lower  limb  from  the  hip  downwards,  and  in  the  right  below 
the  base.  Reflex  movements  could  be  obtained  in  botli  legs  on  tickling  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  but  the  patient  was  unable  to  move  them  voluntarily.  He  w^as  also  unable  to  retain 
urine  or  faeces.  Two  weeks  after  the  accident  a  Sayre's  plaster  jacket  was  put  on.  With  the 
assistance  of  two  porters  and  a  nurse,  the  patient  was  held  upright,  the  porters  grasping 
him  under  the  axillae,  and  the  nurse  taking  the  weight  of  the  head  by  placing  one  hand 
under  the   chin  and  the  other  under  the   occiput.     The  case  was  completed   and  hard  in 


1  This  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Avill  be  found  reported  in  the  Clin.  Soe. 
Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  144.  With  regard  to  the  early  application  of  the  jacket,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  accident,  the  cord  seems  to  have  here  escaped  material 
injury. 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  June  24,  1882.  Mr.  Cardew  also  records  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
spinous  process  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  in  which  pain  Avas  an  obstinate  symptom  for 
six  weeks.  A  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  was  then  applied  without  extension.  The  pain  dis- 
appeared in  a  few  days,  and  the  man  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  two  weeks  after  the 
application  of  the  jacket.  He  recovered  completely,  being  ultimately  able  to  resume  his 
ordinary  occupation,  that  of  a  blacksmith.  Mr.  Cardew  suggests  that  in  extensive  fractures 
of  the  spine  the  principle  of  the  Sayre's  jacket  may  still  be  carried  out,  though  the  method 
may  have  to  be  modified.  In  such  cases  the  application  of  a  jacket,  after  the  Bavarian  plan 
of  encasing  a  fractured  leg,  may  very  well  be  adopted.  Mr.  Cardew  points  out  that  this 
can  be  carried  out  without  any  serious  amount  of  movement  of  the  patient,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  roll  him  from  his  back  to  his  side  during  the  application. 
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fifteen  minutes^  and  the  patient  appeared  none  the  worse  for  the  exertion.  From  this 
time  the  pain  gradually  disappeared  in  his  back,  and'  power  began  to  return  in  the  legs, 
rectum,  and  bladder.  The  patient  was  ordered  to  sit  ^  up  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  case  was 
put  on,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  he  began  to  walk  with  assistance.  In  fourteen  days  all 
paraljsis  had  disappeared  except  a  slight  dragging  t)f  the  left  leg,  wliich  remained  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  months.  Every  two  or  three  months  a  new  case  was  put  on.  The  treat- 
ment extended  over  eighteen  months.  A  large-  liard  mass  of  callus  formed  around  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  region,  ^-orming  a  distinct  prominence.  The  man  is 
now  working  as  a  common  labourer  in  the  same  vv-'orks  where  he  received  his  accident, 
and  is  able  to  do  fairly  hard  work. 

Prof.  Konig,  of  Giittingen,  I'eco'icls  '  three  cases  in  which  he  made  use  of  the  plaster 
.jacket.  One  of  these,  a  case  co^mplicated  with  severe  injury  to  the  ribs  and  hsemo- 
pneumo-thorax.  was  still  imdit^i"  treatment  when  the  reportwas  sent  in  to  the  '  Central- 
blatt.'  The  following  are  pi!Dstracts  of  the  other  two  cases ;  in  neither  does  the  injury  to 
the  cord  appear  to  have  'been  very  severe.  Dr.  Konig  seems  to  have  suspended  all 
his  cases. 

A  builder  £et.  20>,  fell  two  stories,  on  August  14th,  and  received  a  fracture  of  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra,  pjymptoms  of  loss  of  sensation  and  motor  paralysis  were  present.  August 
16th,  a  jacket  war^  applied,  in  which  the  patient  was  kept  lying  down  for  three  weeks.  He 
went  out  well. 

A  builder,, '*t.  18,  fell  forty  feet,  on  October  21st,  coming  down  on  his  feet  and  fracturing 
the  first  lum^'^3'1'  vertebra.  Extreme  pain  was  experienced  in  the  back,  with  formications  in 
the  lower  cextremities.  October  22ud,  a  jacket  was  applied,  and  the  nervous  symptoms 
vanished  'the  next  day.     November  29th,  the  jacket  was  removed. 

Pi-O'f.  Konig  considers  that  the  use  of  the  jacket  promotes  the  quick  union  of  the 
fractur 'e,  without  deformity  or  spinal  symptoms. 

D'i'.  W.  Wagner  ^  has  also  recorded  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  paralysis  was 
inco'hiplete.     The  following  is  the  one  of  most  interest. 

A  miner,  eet.  25,  was  crushed  when  in  the  stooping  position.  Prominence  and  tenderness 
we're  present  over  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  A  jacket  was  applied  twenty-four  hoars  after 
th(ft  injury,  but  appears  to  have  been  only  worn  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  this  time  the 
ur;ine  had  to  be  drawn  oif  and  there  was  no  feeling  in  the  legs.  Four  weeks  after  the 
irijury,  there  being  still  pain  at  the  site  of  fracture,  a  new  jacket  was  applied.  This  was 
!•  emoved  at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  the  man  went  out,  walking  without  a  stick,  and 
-with  very  little  deformity. 

Trephining  the  spine. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  elevate  or  remove  any 
jfragments  of  bone  that  may  project  into  the  vertebral  canal  and  compress  the  cord. 

The  operation  has  obviously  been  suggested  by  the  analogous  one  performed  on  the 

skiill ;  ^  but  the  analogy  between  the  two  is,  for  several  reasons,  a  deceptive  one,  since, 

I  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  cord,  an  injury  which  would  only  injure  the  brain  to  a 

i   slight  degree,  almost  inevitably  destroys  the  structure  of  the  cord  throughout  its 

thickness.    Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  fragment  of  bone  often  inflicts  injury 

I    upon  the  cord  instantaneously  and  in  a  moment,  and  that  irrevocable  damage  may 

be  done,  though  all  deformity  may  be  removed  by  raising  and  straightening  the 

patient,  and  by  the  elasticity  of  the  bones  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.     It 

has  also  been  shown  (p.  641)  that  the  cord  itself  may  be  most  severely  damaged, 

though  its  theca  shows  no  sign  of  injury. 

In  the  skull  trephining  may  be  expected  to  meet  with  success  when  the  fracture 
is  the  result  of  direct  violence  from  a  small  body  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  velocity. 

"•■  Centralh.  fur  Chir.  1880,  p.  97  ('Der  Thoraxgipsverband  bei  Frakturen  der  Wirbel- 
saule.'     The  report  is  a  brief  one). 

2  Centralh.  fur  Chir.  1880,  p.  737  ('  Zur  Behandlung  der  Frakturen  der  Wirbelsaule 
mit  dem  Sayre'schen  Gipskorsett'). 

^  Thiis  in  a  clinical  lecture  given  by  the  younger  Clinein  the  year  1815,  while  explaining 
the  reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  perform  this  operation,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
hoped  for  success,  he  said  that  he  considered  that  'in  fracture,  Avith  displacement,  of 
the  vertebrae  which  compressed  the  spinal  cord,  this  great  nervous  cord  was  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  brain  when  pressed  by  fractured  skull,  and  that,  therefore,  as 
the  elevation  of  the  pressing  bone  was  indicated  in  the  latter  case,  and  often  eflected  with 
success,  so  was  it  equally  called  for  in  the  former,  and  that  no  positive  reason  could  exist 
why  the  operation  should  not  be  successful,  provided  the  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  itself  were 
not  great,  a  condition  which,  as  regarded  the  brain,  would  equally  forbid  operation,  or  render 
its  success  improbable  or  impossible.' 
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e.g.  a  stone  or  hammer,  and  the  \|  /iolence  being  concentrated  upon  a  limited  portion 
of  the  skull.  But  fracture  of  the  <_  gpine  presents  no  analogy  here.  As  pointed  out 
before  (p.  639),  fracture  of  the  spim  3  ig  usually  due  to  indirect  violence,  as  when  the 
neck  is  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the  htugad,  or  when  the  lower  dorsal  spine  is  fractured 
by  the  fall  of  a  sack  upon  the  shouldeit^s.  Even  where  the  fracture  is  due  to  direct 
violence,  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  ni-ature  to  that  for  which  the  surgeon  hopes  to 
trephine  successfully  in  the  skull,  and  on  ^e  far  more  likely  to  produce  extensive  and 
crushing  damage,  e.g.  the  fall  of  coal  or  earth,v.^  or  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  a  project- 
ing body. 

Again,  when  the  surgeon  trephines  the  skull,  ht  ^  not  only  hopes  that  the  damage 
which  the  brain  has  received  is  slight  and  of  a  tempoi^.  -^Yy  nature,  but  he  also  believes 
that  the  only  damage  to  the  bones  is  that  which  lies  close «  to  his  trephine  and  finder. 
But  with  the  spine  we  are  faced  by  this  dilemma.  If  then,  fracture  has  been  from 
direct  violence,  and  the  spinous  processes  and  the  laminpe  hax^^e  been  driven  in  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  when  these  are  elevated  the  spinal  corf.;.^  -vY^iH  be  found  too 
much  damaged  to  profit  by  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  i^f  the  fracture  has 
been  caused  by  indirect  violence,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  bodie,  ^g  of  one  or  more 
vertebrae  will  have  been  crushed  down,  and  a'portion  of  one  of  these  wibjj  be  found  shot 
back  into  the  canal  (figs.  93,  94).  In  this  case  the  fragment  which  has*- ;,  inflicted  the 
injury,  and  which  is  keeping  up  the  irritation,  will  be  in  front  of  the  cc,j,r(J  and  out 
of  reach,  even  if  the  cord  were  in  a  condition  to  be  much  benefited  by  its  -vremoval.^ 
A  surgeon  trephining  the  spine  under  these  circumstances  would  be  like  c^ne  who 
trephined  the  skull  in  order  to  remove  depressed  fragments  of  the  vertex,  w.  ben  all 
the  time  a  portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull  was  lying  jammed  into  the  under  sivjirface 
of  the  brain. 2  'e. 

It  having  been  shown  how  misleading  is  any  analogy  between  the  two  operativions 
of  trephining  the  skull  and  spine,  it  remains  to  point  out  that  trephining  the  sktil.^l  jg 
not  only  likely  to  be  void  of  any  good  results,  but  that  it  also  involves  serious  lis'g  kg 
and  entails  additional  dangei-s  of  its  own.  11 

In  fiacture  of  the  skull  requiring  the  trephine,  the  surgeon  has  to  cut  througl^'ej 
the  scalp  only,  in  order  to  reach  the  depressed  fragment.     In  fracture  of  the  spine, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make  a  deep  incision,  in  the  line  of  the  spinous  processes,  not^^ 
less  than  four  or  five  inches  long,  through  skin  and  muscles — to  clear  the  trough  of  > 
the  spine  of  its  tendons  and  muscular  fibres— and  to  break  up  the  posterior  arches 
of  the  vertebrse  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  by  means  of  trephine,  saws,  bone-forceps,  and 
elevators.     "When  he  has  forcibly  detached  the  spinous  processes  and  laminae,  and 
exposed  the  cord  and  sheath  within  the  vertebral  canal,  he  will  probably  leai-n  that 
the  fragment  of  bone  chiefly  concerned  in  compressing  the  cord  is  a  poi'tion  of  the 
body  of  one  of  the  vertebrae,  situated  at  a  part  in  front  quite  inaccessible  (fig.  93). 

This  formidable  operation  will  have  the  effect,  not  merely  of  converting  a  simple 
into  a  compound  fracture,  but  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  ragged  wound  will  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal.  Hence,  if  the  case  follow  a 
common  course  of  compound  fractures,  and  suppuration  supervene,  the  pus  that  is 
formed  will  have  free  access  to  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the  canal  and  the 
sheath  of  the  cord ;  it  may,  therefore,  peneti'ate  to  some  distance,  each  way,  from  the 

^  '  Of  the  many  cases  of  fractured  spine  which  I  have  on  record,  and  which  I  have 
examined  post-mortem,  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  the  depression  of  the  arch  alone 
sufficed  to  account  for  the  symptoms.' — Le  Gros  Clark,  Leet,  on  the  Prin.  of  Surg,  Diag. 
p.  188.  Dr.  R.  M'Donnell  {loc.  infr.  cit.  vol.  xlii.)  has  collected  cases  in  which,  as  the 
mischief  was  limited  to  the  posterior  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  no  fracture  or  displacement  of 
the  bodies  having  taken  place,  he  believes  that  trephining  the  spine  might  have  been  justifiably 
performed.  Most  of  these  cases,  however,  occurred  in  the  cervical  region,  and  the  mention 
of  the  cord  is  far  too  meagre  to  enable  an  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  Avhether  the  operation 
could  have  been  of  the  slightest  benefit. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  I  find  that  Mr.  Holmes  (Prin.  and  Pract.  of  Surg.  3rd  ed.) 
has  made  use  of  the  same  argument.  '  Very  often  the  cord  is  entirely  divided  at  the 
seat  of  fracture.  No  judicious  surgeon  would  think  of  trephining  the  skull  if  he  thought 
that  the  brain  was  hopelessly  lacerated,  far  less  if  he  thought  that  there  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  large  mass  of  bone  sticking  into  it  at  the  base  of  the  skull.' 
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seat  of  fracture  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  operation  had  been  successful 
in  causing  the  functions  of  the  cord  to  be  restored  by  the  removal  of  the  compressing 
fragment  of  bone,  these  functions  would  soon  be  lost  again  by  the  inflammation  set 
up  in  the  cord  and  its  membranes  fi'om  the  presence  of  the  pus  around. 

Furthermoi'e  the  gravity  of  the  outlook  will  be  much  increased  by  the  opening 
up  of  inflamed  cancellous  tissue  with  its  venous  channels  and  the  exposure  of  these 
to  the  surrounding  suppuration.  Many  of  these  risks  may,  I  readily  admit,  be 
lessened  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  precautions,  when  the  surgeon  has  facilities  for  using 
them  ready  to  his  hand.  But  the  above  are  not  the  only  risks  entailed  by  trephin- 
ing the  spine. 

Let  it  be  considered  what  the  eflfect  will  be  of  dividing,  in  the  course  of  the 
opei'ation,  the  muscles  and  their  tendons  that  may  be  in  the  way,  and  of  I'emoving 
portions  of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  vertebrae  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  These 
are  the  principal  sti-uctures  by  which  the  broken  ends  of  the  upper  and  lower  frag- 
ments of  the  spine  are  held  togethei-.  Consequently,  when  they  are  cut  and  taken 
away,  the  mobility  of  the  fi'actui-ed  part  will  be  greatly  increased.  When  any 
attempts,  therefore,  are  made,  with  the  view  of  defending  the  hips  from  bed-sores,  to 
vary  the  position  of  the  patient  by  turning  him  round  in  bed,  the  fragments  will  roll 
freely  on  each  othei' ;  there  will  be  a  grating  of  their  surfaces  ;  the  attempts  will  be 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  cord  will  inevitably  be  injured. 

Mr.  R.  M'Donnell,'  whose  opinion  carries  weight  as  being  that  of  one  of  the 
very  few  surgeons  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  this  operation,  argues  that  it 
is  justifiable  on  the  following  grounds.  The  extreme  fatality  of  fractured  spine  when 
treated  in  the  oi'dinary  way.  *  It  is  certain,  however,  that  cases  of  recovery  from 
fractures  of  the  spine,  with  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  cord,  are  of  extreme 
rarity ;  one  per  cent,  is  greater  than  Sir  Astley  Cooper  met  with  in  his  experience. 
The  proportion  of  cases  in  which,  after  operation,  life  was  pi'eserved,  shows  a  per- 
centage which  conti'asts  very  favourably  with  this.'  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
statements  I  have  already  shown  (p.  660)  that  at  the  present  day  the  prognosis  of 
fractui'ed  spine,  especially  in  the  dorso-lumbar  and  lumbar  region,  is  much  moi-e 
favourable  than  in  the  time  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,^  owing  to  the  improved  treatment 
which  is  afforded  by  water-beds,  soft-catheters,  washing  out  the  bladder,  &c.  As  to 
the  second  statement,  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  list  of  cases  in  which  trephining  the 
spine  has  been  employed  (p.  677). 

Dr.  M'Donnell,  while  he  admits  the  frequency  with  which  a  fragment  of  one  of 
the  broken  vertebral  bodies  is  found  in  fi-ont,  and  therefore  in  an  inaccessible  position, 
claims  that  taking  away  the  posterior  arches  of  one  or  more  vertebrae  would  relieve 
the  cord  by  removing  covinter-pressure."'  This  is  no  doubt  theoretically  correct,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But,  as  regards  the  practical  i-esult  of  the  operation.  Dr.  M'Donnell's 
own  case,  though  showing  temporary  improvement  after  the  operation,  ended  fatally, 
and  in  Dr.  Gordon's  case,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  a  successful  one,  the  incomplete 
recovery  (a  year  after  the  operation,  the  patient  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  moved 
himself  about  in  an  invalid  chair)  was  not  superior  to  that  not  unfi-equently  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  present  day  {cf.  the  series  of  cases  at  p.  663). 

Furthermore  the  benefit  to  be  expected  by  the  removal  of  counter-pressure  would 
be  greater  if  the  cord  in  these  cases  were  merely  pressed  upon,  but  undamaged.  It 
has  been  shown  above  (p.  641)  that  as  a  rule  this  is  not  the  case.  At  the  moment  of 
injury  very  severe  and  often  iirevocable  damage  is  inflicted  upon  the  cord,  owing  to 

^  Duhl.  Quart.  Journ.  Med.  Set,  N.  S.  vols.  xl.  p.  78;  xlii.  p.  1. 

^  And  this  applies  to  other  surgeons  who  have  advocated  this  operation — Clme,  B.  Bell, 
and  South. 

^  With  regard  to  Dr.  M'Donnell's  statement,  *  The  cord  would,  indeed,  have  still  passed 
over  an  eminence,  caused  partly  by  hone,  partly  hy  the  blood-clot  in  front  of  its  dura  mater, 
but,  the  source  of  counter-pressm'e  being  removed,  we  know  very  well  that  passing  round  an 
abnormal  curve,  even  greater  than  this,  does  not  prevent  the  spinal  marrow  from  exercising  its 
fimctions,'  it  is  clear  that  this  comparison  does  not  hold  good.  The  slow,  gradual  deformity  of 
caries,  to  which  the  cord  has  ample  time  to  accommodate  itself,  has  no  analogy  with  tbe  dis- 
placement due  to  fracture. 
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its  small  size,  and  the  severity  of  the  violence  which  causes  fractures  of  the  spine.'  As 
effects  of  this  damage,  dyspnoea,  cystitis,  and  bed-sores  follow,  and  are  too  often  fatal. 
In  no  case  has  trephining  the  upper  spine  ended  in  success,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
operation  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  dorso-lumbar  and  lumbar  spine,  while  in  a  few  a 
cei'tain  amount  of  improvement  has  followed  in  the  cystitis  and  bed-sores,  the  ulti- 
mate results  are  not  superior  to  those  which  may  be  hoped  for  from  an  employment  of 
the  improved  methods  of  treament,  if  the  methods  be  early  made  use  of  and  carefully 
persevei-ed  with.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  trephining  the  spine  may  be 
brought  to  a  close  by  some  further  remarks  from  a  writer  who  has  been  already 
quoted.^  '  The  only  supposable  form  of  spinal  injury  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be 
benefited  by  operation,  is  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch  alone,  with  limited  depres- 
sion, or  the  recent  intrusion  of  a  spiculum  of  bone  within  the  theca,  whereby  the  cord 
is  pricked  and  irritated.  But  where  are  these  cases  to  be  met  with ;  how  are  they  to 
be  recognised  1 

'  I  fear  we  must  abandon  this  operation.  I  have  seen  it  performed  on  three  or  four 
occasions  many  years  since,  but  certainly  not  with  such  results  as  to  induce  me  to 
repeat  the  experiment :  and  the  recorded  advantages  of  more  recent  cases  do  not 
impress  me  more  favourably.  Even  admitting,  as  I  have  admitted,  that  certain 
special  features  might  justify  surgical  inteiference,  I  believe  that  they  are  rare  and 
very  difiicult  of  diagnosis,  if  not  absolutely  impossible  to  identify.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  risks  attending  an  unnecessary  operation  are  great :  and  in  balancing  these  risks 
against  the  possible  good  which  may  be  accomplished  in  isolated  instances,  my  convic- 
tion is  that  prepondei'ance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  non-interference.  I  am  aware  it 
may  be  urged  that  any  risk  is  justifiable  where  a  patient's  condition  is  hopeless. 
But  I  rejoin,  how  are  we  to  identify  the  absolutely  hopeless  cases  1  Some  linger  on 
a  long  time,  and  even  partial  recovery  is  occasionally  witnessed  under  favouring  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  cases  in  which  interference  is  likely  to  prove 
mischievous,  by  extinguishing  the  prospect  of  spontaneous  repair,  and  the  chances  in 
favour  of  the  patient's  recovery  or  protracted  survival :  for,  it  can  scarcely  be  alleged 
by  the  advocates  of  this  operation  that,  if  unproductive  of  good,  it  is  harmless.  To 
weaken  still  further  the  remaining  connections  of  a  broken  spine ;  to  convert  a 
simple  into  a  compound  fracture ;  to  expose  the  sheath  of  the  cord  and  possibly  the  cord 
itself;  and  to  entail  the  risks  attending  the  period  of  repair, — cannot  be  regarded  as 
circumstances  of  indifference.  Accidentally,  here  and  thei-e,  an  instance  may  occur 
in  which  benefit  does,  or  seems  to,  result  from  surgical  interference ;  and  the  time 
may  arrive  when,  perchance,  the  means  of  diagnosis  at  our  command  may  enable  us 
to  judge  with  more  precision  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  injtiry  inflicted  : 
but  at  present,  with  every  disposition  to  regard  this  subject  impartially,  and  to  give 
their  due  weight  to  the  arguments  and  facts  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of 
this  operation,  I  cannot  regard  trephining  the  spine  as  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  justifiable  operations  in  surgery.' 

The  following  list  speaks  for  itself;  whilst  some  of  the  thirty  cases  show  a  slight  and 
temporary  relief  after  the  operation,  the  great  majority  have  ended  fatally,  and  I  cannot 
see  any  evidence  in  the  very  few  cases  which  survived  that  at  least  an  equally  favour- 
able result  might  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  usual  treatment  of  the  present  day. 

^  *  If  the  cord  have  been  crushed,  and  the  operation  have  been  consequently  useless, 
probably  life  may,  thereby,  be  only  curtailed ;  but  if  (as  must  be  presupposed  for  the 
operation  to  have  a  chance  of  success)  the  cord  be  not  crushed,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  chance  of  the  patient's  recovery  is  thereby  extinguished.  Indeed,  my  conviction  is  that 
the  operation  has  been  advocated  on  the  erroneous  hypothesis  that  the  spinal  cord  can  be 
compressed,  without  serious  disintegration  of  its  texture.  I  believe  this  is  scarcely  ever  the 
case,  unless  such  pressure  result  from  the  extravasation  of  blood — a  condition  which,  if  it 
could  be  ascertained,  certainly  would  not  justify  the  risk  of  an  operation.  In  the  majority 
of  instances,  probably,  the  amount  of  compression  witnessed  in  a  post-mortem  examination 
is  but  an  inadequate  measure  of  the  disintegrating  force  which  was  applied  at  the  time  the 
column  snapped  under  the  violence  to  which  it  was  subjected — violence  sufficient  not  only  to 
fracture  the  arch,  but  to  break  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  or  to  wrench  asunder  the 
tough  intervertebral  substance.'-— Le  Gros  Clark,  loc.  supr.  cit,  p.  189. 

^  Le  Gros  Clark,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  191. 
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If  the  operation  is  to  be  employed  at  all,  it  should  certainly  be  restricted  to 
fracture  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  vertebrae,  without  any  implication  of  the  bodies 
from  direct  and  localised  violence,  and  where  depression  of  the  spinous  process  exists. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  operation  might  perhaps  have  been  beneficial  in 
sucb  a  case  as  that  related  on  pp.  637,  638  ;  but  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  the  diag- 
nosis in  these  cases,  where  there  is  much  local  swelling,  and  where  the  symptoms, 
as  in  this  case,  are  at  first  but  little  marked,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

The  following  are  the  chief  steps  of  the  operation,  which  should  be  conducted 
throughout  with  rigid  antiseptic  precautions.  The  patient  should  not  be  removed 
from  his  bed  and  lifted  on  to  a  table,  for  fear  of  inflicting  further  damage  upon  the 
cord.  Chloroform  having  been  given,  the  bed  is  to  be  carried  to  a  window,  and  the 
patient  turned  three  parts  ^  on  to  his  face.  An  incision,  four  inches  long,  should  be 
then  made  with  its  centre  opposite  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  afiected  vertebra. 
In  order  to  fully  expose  the  posterior  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  the  masses  of  muscle  and 
tendon  are  then  to  be  peeled  off  on  either  side  partly  by  the  finger  and  raspatory,  and 
partly  by  the  point  of  the  knife  kept  close  to  the  bone,  any  tendinous  slips  being 
divided  at  once.  When  detached,  these  structures  are  to  be  held  aside  by  retractors.^ 
The  exposed  spinous  processes  are  next  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  necrosis 
forceps,  and  carefully  shaken,  and  any  found  to  be  fractured  are  then  removed.  The 
facility  with  which  this  is  accomplished  varies  in  diffei'ent  regions  of  the  spine,  it 
being  most  easy  in  the  upper  and  middle  dorsal,  and  exceedingly  difficult  in  the 
dorso-lumbar  region ;  where  the  spinous  process  is  broken  off,  division  of  a  few 
ligamentous  fibres  will  complete  its  removal ;  but  where  this  has  not  happened,  or 
where,  after  removal  of  a  spinous  process,  it  is  needful  to  take  away  more  of  the 
posterior  arch  of  one  or  more  vertebrae,  curved  cutting  bone-forceps  or  Hey's  saws^ 
are  most  likely  to  be  useful.  Whatever  instrument  is  used,  its  course  is  to  be  most 
carefully  followed,  and  its  depth  guarded  by  the  left  index- finger.  If  by  the  course  of 
the  operation  it  is  seen  that  a  portion  of  the  body  is  chipped  off  and  projecting  back- 
wards into  the  canal,  careful  attempts  may  be  made  to  push  this  forwards  with  the 
point  of  a  strong  director  or  female  catheter,  so  as  to  further  relieve  the  cord.  Any 
blood-clot  that  can  be  easily  got  at  is  to  be  removed.  The  upper  part  of  the  wound 
may  then  be  closed,  the  lower  being  left  open  to  allow  of  drainage  ;  a  carbolised-gut 
'  drain '  being  inserted  for  this  purpose.  After  the  usual  dressings  have  been  applied, 
the  patient  may  be  replaced  upon  his  back,  a  small  soft  jiillow  being  placed  above 
and  below  the  site  of  operation.  If  the  gutta-percha  splint  (p.  670)  be  employed,  it 
should  be  moulded  on  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  the  ansesthetic,  a 
sufficient  aperture  being  cut  opposite  to  the  wound. 

Injuries  to  the  Upper  Cervical  Spine. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  very  rare  separation  of  the  head  from  the 
atlas,  and  the  more  common  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  atlas  and  axis. 
They  are  considered  separately  from  other  fracture-dislocations  of  the  spine,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  vertebrae  themselves  and  their  ligamentous  con- 
nections, and  the  vital  importance  of  the  medulla  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  these  injuries  may  be  explained  by  the  facts  that  the 
upper  vertebrae  are  protected  from  dii-ect  injury  by  their  position  under  the  over- 
hanging occiput,  and  that  they  escape  indirect  violence.  Thus  when  the  head 
and  cervical  spine  are  violently  flexed,  and  the  chin  driven  upon  the  sternum, 
owing  to  their  mobility,  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  move  readily  with  the  head, 
and  it  is  not  till  the   chin  is  arrested  below  that  the  spine  gives  way,  the  stress 

^  In  Dr.  R.  McDonnell's  case  the  patient  was  turned  quite  over  on  to  his  face,  and  the 
chloroform  was  taken  without  drawback.     Loc.  supr.  cit.  vol.  xl.  p.  82. 

^  Special  retractors  for  this  purpose  are  figured  by  Dr.  R.  McDonnell,  loc.  sup:  cit.  vol. 
xlii.  fi?.  4. 

^  If  it  he  found  needful  to  use  the  trephine  itself,  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  hone 
will  he  found  much  softer  in  this  operation  than  in  that  upon  the  skull. 
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then  usually  falling  upon  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  vevtebrte,  the 
bodies  of  which  are  crushed,  while  their  spines,  articulating  processes,  &c.,  are 
wrenched  asunder. 

It  is  usually  taught  that  fracture-dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  is  of 
necessity  fatal,  and  not  only  fatal,  but  instantaneously  so.  As  crushing  or  severe 
contusion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  here  of  such  vital  importance,  are  usually 
produced  by  these  injuries,  both  the  above  statements  are,  as  a  rule,  correct ;  but,  as 
will  be  gathered  from  the  account  below,  exceptions  must  be  made  to  both  statements. 
Owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  the  accommodation  thus  given  to 
the  contained  cord,  the  great  strength  and  toughness  of  the  ligaments  at  the  summit 
of  the  spine,  and  the  thickness  and  firm  attachment  of  the  dura  mater  around  the 
foramen  magnum,  the  cord  may  sometimes  be  protected  even  when  displacement  has 
taken  place.  Treatment  prompt  and,  above  all,  persisted  in,  may  in  such  cases  be 
occasionally  successful,  though  it  would  appear  that  usually  the  severity  of  the 
injury  has  been  overlooked,  and  subsequent  caries  and  inflammatory  mischief  have 
proved  fatal.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  statement  that  these  injuries  are  not  only 
fatal  but  instantaneously  so,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  even  if  the  above  provisions 
have  been  insufficient  to  protect  the  cord,  life  may  be  temporarily  prolonged,  even 
where  the  lesion  of  the  cord  is  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves.^ 

Dislocation  of  head  from  atlas.  Occipito-atloid  dislocation.- — The  following  are 
instances  of  this  very  rare  injury  recorded  by  Lassus,^  Palletta,^  and  Bouisson.^  In 
the  first  two  (the  second  is  not  reported  with  sufficient  definiteness  or  completeness) 
a  fall  of  a  bundle  of  hay  on  the  neck  of  a  man  whose  head  was  at  the  time  bent  for- 
wards, and  a  fall  from  a  tree,  were  the  causes,  and  the  patients  adult  males.  In  the 
third  a  boy  set.  13  was  crushed  by  the  overturning  of  a  cart.  In  this  case  death  was 
instantaneous  ;  in  the  other  two  life  was  prolonged,  five  hours  in  the  first  and  nearly 
fi  v^e  days  in  the  second. 

More  recently  Mr.  Milner  ^  has  recorded  the  case  of  an  architect  who  fell  seventy 
feet  from  the  top  of  a  house,  being  killed  on  the  spot.  The  head  was  found  freely  mov- 
able and  capable  of  being  displaced  in  any  direction ;  when  displaced,  the  top  of  the 
spinal  column  formed  a  projecting  tumour  in  the  neck.  All  the  ligaments,  on  both 
sides,  connecting  atlas  and  axis  with  the  occiput  were  completely  torn  across.  In 
this  case  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  was  fractured  transversely  at  its  junction 
with  the  lateral  masses,  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  axis  was  also  fractured.  The 
vertebral  vessels  and  the  medulla  were  torn  through  and  the  muscles  much  lacerated. 
No  external  mark  of  injury  existed  about  the  neck. 

Dislocation  of  the  atlas  f-om  the  axis. — This  may  be  produced  by  falls  on  the 
head,  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  on  the  neck,  violent  side  blows  on  the  neck,  and 
by  lifting  a  struggling  child  off  the  ground  by  the  head.  The  dislocation,  if  com- 
plete, is  usually  associated  with  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  dislocation  occurs  without  such  fracture.  At  first  thought  it  might 
appear  probable  that  forced  rotation  of  the  head  would  cause  rupture  of  the  liga- 

^  Thus  Mr.  Eve  {St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  xiii.  p.  237)  has  recorded  a  very  interesting 
case  in  which,  after  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  and  dislocation  forwards  of  the  atlas,  the 
cord  was  nipped  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  sharp,  fractured  edge  of  the 
body  of  the  axis.  Its  structure  was  softened  and  ecchymosed,  especially  in  the  posterior  half, 
hut  not  lacerated.  In  this  case  the  patient  lived  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  breathing  being 
entirely  superior  thoracic,  not  the  slightest  movement  of  the  abdomen  being  observed  during 
inspiration.  Mr.  Eve  explains  the  temporary  sarvival  of  the  patient  by  the  fact  that  respira- 
tion was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  aided  by  the  sterno-hyoids 
and  sterno-thyroids,  the  hyoid  bone  being  fixed  above.  Probably  the  diaphragm  acted, 
though  very  feebly,  as  the  anterior  segment  of  the  cord  was  much  less  injured  than  the 
posterior.  In  another  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Curling  (Lond.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  p.  138),  the 
patient  survived  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  fracture  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cervical 
vertebrae,  the  cord  being  injured  opposite  to  the  third.  Here,  too,  the  temporary  survival 
of  the  patient  was  due  to  the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  cord  being  chiefly  upon  its  posterior 
and  not  its  anterior  suriace.  As  soon  as  the  centres  for  the  phrenic  nerves  became  involved 
in  the  inflammatory  disorganisation  set  up  by  such  an  injury,  death  took  place  rapidly. 

~  Path.  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  196.  s  Exercit.  Path.  p.  234. 

*  Rev.  Med.  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  355.  '"  St.  BaHh.  Hosp.  Reptts.  vol.  x.  p.  313. 
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ments,  and  so  separation  of  the  two  vei'tebra?,  or  that  in  children  especially  the  odontoid 
process  might  slip  beneath  the  transverse  ligament,  if  there  were  any  laceration  of 
the  vertical  part  of  this  ligament,  or  of  the  check  ligaments.  But,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  case  of  complete  dislocation  of  the  atlas  has  been  recorded  without  a 
coexisting  fracture.  The  ligaments  are  not  only  extremely  complete  in  their  arrange- 
ment, but  the  strength  of  some,  e.g.  the  check  ligaments,  is  so  great  that,  before  giving 
way  themselves,  they  will  cause  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  (see  below,  p.  685). 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  atlas  without  fracture  is  one 
mentioned  by  M.  Malgaigne.^ 

In  the  examination  of  tlie  body  of  a  man  who  had  died  twenty  hours  after  a  fall  from  a 
considerable  height  upon  his  head,  the  right  check  ligament  was  found  to  have  given  way, 
and  the  odontoid  process,  together  with  the  left  check  ligament,  which  was  entire,  was  found 
behind  the  transverse  ligameiit. 

In  this  case  the  fact  that  the  compression  of  the  medvilla  was  slight  (the  dis- 
placement of  the  odontoid  process  being  less  than  when  both  check  ligaments  are 
ruptured)  explains  the  temporary  prolongation  of  life. 

Fracture  of  the  atlas. — This  may  occur  (1)  alone,  which  is  extremely  rare.  The 
following  case,  referred  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  ^  as  having  come  under  Mr,  Cline's observa- 
tion, appears  to  be  the  only  case  on  record. 

A  boy,  aet,  3,  injured  his  neck  in  a  severe  fall ;  in  consequence  of  this  he  walked  carefully 
upright,  supporting  his  chin  upon  his  hand.  Any  sudden  shake  or  jar  caused  great  pain.  In 
this  condition  he  lived  about  a  year.  After  death  Mr.  Oline  ascertained  that  the  atlas  was 
broken  in  such  a  manner  that  the  odontoid  process  had  lost  its  support  and  was  constantly 
liable  to  fall  back  upon  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  The  atlas  may  be  fractui-ed  together  with  other  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  usually  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  which  is  also  broken,  as  in 
the  following  well-known  case  related  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips.^ 

A  labourer,  set.  32,  had  fallen  head  foremost  from  a  partly  finished  hayrick,  coming  down 
upon  his  occiput.  He  was  stunned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  able  to  walk  half  a  mile 
to  the  house  of  a  medical  man.  The  next  day  he  felt  scarcely  any  inconvenience  from  the 
fall,  but  his  neck  was  stiff,  and  he  was  unable  to  rotate  his  head.  Two  days  after  the 
accident  he  went  back  to  his  work.  He  consulted  Mr.  Phillips  about  a  month  after  the 
accident,  having  walked  more  than  two  miles  for  the  purpose.  At  this  time  the  stiff- 
ness and  inability  to  rotate  the  head  persisted,  but  motion  and  sensation  were  not  otherwise 
interfered  with.  At  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  only  uneasiness,  and 
that  inconsiderable,  which  he  experienced,  was  a  small  swelling  over  the  second  cervical 
vertebra:  pressure  on  this  occasioned  only  a  very  little  pain.  Rest*  on  a  mattress,  without 
a  pillow,  was  recommended  ;  leeches  applied,  and  issues  made  use  of.  Later  on  the  voice 
became  altered,  and  deglutition  was  interfered  with.  A  slight  swelling  was  now  found  at 
the  back  of  the  pharynx,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  atlas.  Nine  months  after  the 
accident  the  patient,  who  was  much  weakened  by  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  from  which  he 
seemed  to  have  recovered,  began  to  suffer  from  anasarca.  Death  was  iiltimately  due  to 
hydrothorax  about  forty-seven  weeks  after  the  accident.  Up  to  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  the 
patient  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  the  water-closet,  which  was  on  the  same  floor  as  his  bed, 
and  also  to  feed  himself. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination,  permission  was  only  obtained  to  examine  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  while  a  most  interesting  specimen  (now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital)  was  removed,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  state 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  specimen  shows  that  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  had  been 
broken  at  its  base,  and  the  atlas  fractured  across  at  the  thin  parts  of  its  arch,  behind  the 
articulating  processes.  The  anterior  segment  of  the  atlas,  consisting  of  the  articulating  and 
transverse  processes,  with  the  arch  in  front  for  receiving  the  odontoid  process,  had  been  dis- 
placed from  its  situation  between  the  occiput  and  axis,  and  transported  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  of  the  axis.  The  broken  ends  of  the  segment,  behind  the  articulating  processes, had 
become  firmly  united  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  against  which  they  abutted.     Thus 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  t.  ii.  p.  331. 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  459.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Prep.  977,  2021,  shows  the  first  three 
cervical  vertebrae  of  a  gentleman  who  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  falling 
on  his  head.  The  posterior  segment  of  the  ring  of  the  atlas  was  broken  oft",  and  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  dura  mater  were  lacerated.  There  is  no  displacement  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the 
transverse  ligament  is  perfect,  and  retains  its  iisual  relation  with  the  odontoid  process.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  brought  about  in  a 
similar  way.  ^  Med.-Chir.  Trails,  vol.  xx.  p,  82. 

*  It  will  be  seen  below  how  imperfect  the  rest  was  in  this  case. 
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a  ring  had  been  formed  before  the  axis,  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  ;  and  as  it  had  some 
resemblance  to  the  foramen  containing  the  spinal  cord,  the  specimen  had  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  being  a  single  vertebra  provided  with  foramina  for  two  spinal  canals. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  suggested  that  the  displacements  shown  in  the  specimen  were  produced 
in  some  such  way  as  this.  The  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  and  that  of  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  probably  took  place  first.  These  fractures  would  have  the  eSect 
of  removing  the  chief  impediments  to  the  segment  of  the  atlas  situated  between  the  occiput 
and  axis,  being  thrown  forwards  out  of  its  place.  Now,  as  the  patient  feU  from  the  hayrick 
head  foremost,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  when  he  came  to  the  ground,  a  powerful  force  would 
be  directed  on  the  cervical  vertebrte  iu  such  a  way  as  to  compress  the  segment  of  the  atlas  on 
its  upper  and  under  articulating  surfaces,  and  cause  it  to  be  shot,  wedge-like,  horizontally 
forward,  and  to  be  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  axis,  to  lie  between  that  bone  and  the 
pharynx.  When  the  atlas  had  thus  vacated  its  place,  the  condyloid  processes  of  the 
occiput  would  settle  down  on  the  axis  ;  and  they  would  rest  on  it  with  comparatively 
greater  security,  owing  to  the  odontoid  process  having  been  broken  off".  In  course  of  time, 
new  joints  would  be  established  between  the  occiput  and  axis. 

It  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  injury  of  such  great  severity  as  must  have  been 
inflicted  to  produce  the  effects  exhibited  in  the  specimen,  especially  considering  its  situation 
in  reference  to  the  spinal  cord,  should  not  have  caused  the  instantaneous  death  of  the  patient. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  noted  in  the  way  of  explanation  appears  to  be,  that,  from  the 
theca  near  the  seat  of  injury,  namely,  at  the  foramen  magnum,  being  closely  adherent  to  the 
vertebral  canal,  and  from  its  being  likewise  thicker  and  firmer  opposite  to  the  atlas  than 
lower  down,  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  membrane  may  have  had  some  share  in  pro- 
tecting the  cord  from  being  crushed. 

Fracture  of  axis. — The  fractvire  of  the  odontoid  process  of  this  bone  is  not  only 
the  most  common  fractvire  of  the  axis,  but  it  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  diffei"ent  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  affecting  the  summit  of  the  spine,  The  line  of  fracture  usually 
passes  through  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process,  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the 
upper  articular  processes,  sometimes  running  transversely  across  these  processes.  It 
is  caused  by  falls  or  violent  blows  in  which  the  head  is  driven  forcibly  backward, 
forwards,  or  laterally. 

Mode  of  2}i'0(hiGtio7i. — It  might  a.ppear  probable  that  the  great  constriction 
of  the  neck  of  the  odontoid  process  would  diminish  the  sti'ength  of  the  bone  here, 
and  that  it  would  give  way  when  driven  against  the  atlas  ;  but  a  series  of  cai-eful 
experiments  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith  *  have  proved  the  comparative  weakness  of  the 
ring  of  the  atlas,  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  fractured,  and  the  fact  that  the  neck 
of  the  odontoid  process  is  stronger  than  the  body  of  the  axis  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
weakness.  Dr.  S.  Smith,  carrying  his  experiments  both  with  direct  and  indirect 
violence  further,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  check  ligaments  have  a  com- 
bined strength  greater  than  the  odontoid  process,  and  that  they  are  the  efficient 
agents  in  the  fracture.  These  ligaments  attached  below  to  the  apex  of  the  process, 
and  passing  u.pwards  and  outwards  to  the  margins  of  the  foramen  magnum,  maintain 
the  exact  position  of  the  skull  upon  the  spinal  column,  and  restrain  the  movements 
of  the  former  within  given  limits.  If  the  head  is  driven  forcibly  forwards,  back- 
wards, or  laterally,  the  odontoid  ligaments  arc  stretched  more  oi'  less  severely,  and 
by  their  attachment  to  and  their  acting  upon  the  extremity  of  the  process,  the 
violence  is  really  expended  upon  its  base.  If  the  violence  is  too  gi'eat,  the  pi'ocess 
must  yield,  and  a  fracture  will  be  the  result. 

Death  often  follows  instantaneously  from  pressure  of  the  fractured  ]?i'Ocess  ujjon 
the  medulla,  or  the  gradual  displacement  of  this  process  may  cause  pressure  inci'eas- 
ing  insidiously  for  several  months,  and  ultimately  rendered  suddenly  fatal  by  some 
incautious  movement  of  the  head  when  parts  already  weakened  give  way. 

The  following  case  ^  illustrates  many  of  the  above  points  : — 

A  man,  set.  40,  while  driving  at  full  speed,  on  August  12,  1852,  was  thrown  violently 
from  his  carriage,  alighting  upon  his  head  and  face  fifteen  feet  from  the  carriage.  Upon 
rising  to  his  feet  he  felt  faint,  but  was  able  to  drive  home,  two  miles.  The  next  morning  a 
medical  man  found  the  patient  suffering  much  pain  and  unable  to  rotate  his  head,  but  so 
much  swelling  existed  as  to  prevent  efiicient  examination.  On  the  third  day  this  had  sub- 
sided so  much  that  irregularity  was  discovered  in  the  region  of  the  axis  and  atlas.  The 
patient  now  began  to  walk  about  the  room  supporting  his  head  with  one  hand  to  the  occiput. 

^  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Set.  vol.  Ixii.  p.  ;J38. 

^  Dr.  Bigelow,  Neiv  York  Journ,  of  Med.  vol.  x.  N.  S.  p.  1G4. 
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On  the  niutli  day  after  tlie  accident  he  returned  as  actively  as  ever  to  his  work,  at  which  he 
continued  distributing  milk  from  5  a.m.  to  noon,  for  four  months.  iVbout  January  1,  1853, 
the  pains,  from  which  the  patient  had  suffered  constantly,  became  worse,  and  a  snapping  was 
complained  of  in  the  neck.  Symptoms  of  paraplegia,  e.g.  dragging  of  the  feet,  began  to  set 
in,  and  on  January  12,  five  months  after  the  accident,  the  patient  died  suddenly  when  sitting 
down  in  a  chair. 

Post-mortem  examination. — The  odontoid  process  was  completely  fractured  off,  its  lower 
extremity  inclining  backwards  to  the  cord.  Much  coagulated  blood  was  found  between  the 
fractured  surfaces  ;  some  of  this  was  recent,  but  some,  effused  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
had  apparently  prevented  union.  The  occipito-axoidean  ligament  was  partially  destroyed  ; 
the  transverse  and  the  odontoid  ligaments  were  healthy.  The  spinal  cord  exhibited  no 
appeai'ances  of  any  lesion.  Death  had  probably  taken  place  from  displacement  during  move- 
ment of  the  head. 

Where  after  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  death  has  been  delayed  for  several 
months,  the  symptoms  may  be  expected  to  correspond  to  those  observed  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  upper  two  vertebrse.  As  one  of  the  functions  of  the  atlas  is  to 
maintain,  together  with  the  transverse  ligament,  the  axis  in  position,  and  as  the  axis, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  opposite  to  the  exact  centre  of 
tlie  base  of  the  skull,  has  to  poise  the  head  upon  the  spinal  column,  and  by  aid  of  the 
check  ligaments  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  skull  and  cbeck  its  movements 
upon  the  column,  it  is  obvious  that  when,  by  fracture  or  disease,  tbese  means  of  sup- 
port and  regulators  of  movement  are  damaged,  the  symptoms  will  be  tbe  same,  viz, 
cautious  carriage  and  movements  of  the  head,  which,  is  supported  by  the  hands 
placed  at  the  sides  or  under  the  occiput  and  chin,  increasing  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
occipital  nei'ves,  weakness  of  the  extremities  growing  insidiously  greater,  together 
with  localised  swelling  and  occasionally  grating. 

The  apparent  slightness  and  the  insidious  coui'se  of  the  symptoms  of  a  case  in 
which  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  exists  are  shown  in  Dr.  Bigelow's  case  (p.  685), 
and  also  in  one  recorded  by  Dr,  S.  Smith.  ^ 

A  labourer,  after  a  fall  from  a  building  and  a  blow  on  the  head,  thought  that  he  had 
merely  sprained  his  neck,  and  continued  his  work  for  six  weeks.  Painful  swelling  and 
deformity  appeared  in  the  neck,  with  loss  of  power,  evidenced  in  the  upper  extremities  first. 
Death  took  place  more  than  fi^-e  months  after  the  accident,  with  increasing  dyspnoea, 
emaciation,  &c.  Post-mortem  examination. — Odontoid  process  fractured  and  lying  in  nearly 
a  horizontal  position ;  j^artial  dislocation  of  atlas  forwards  and  to  the  left.  Spinal  canal 
diminished  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  account  that  the  most  common  cause  of  fracture 
of  the  odontoid  process  is  indirect  violence,  e.g.  falls  or  blows  upon  the  head.  Much 
more  rarely  this  fracture  may  be  due  to  direct  violence,  e.g.  a  bullet  wound,  as  in  the 
following  case :  — 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  there  is  preserved  the  axis  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  shot  in  the  neck,  close  to  the  occiput,  while  asleep, 

lying  on  his  side.  The  pistol-bullet  had  entered  at  the  middle 
line,  between  the  arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  had  passed 
horizontally  forward,  cut  through  the  spinal  cord,  and  been 
stopped  by  the  odontoid  process,  against  the  back  of  which 
it  was  found  sticking,  on  examination  after  death.  A 
fissure  was  also  perceived  running  across  the  base  of  the 
process  (fig.  99).  It  was  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
loudness  of  the  report,  the  mm-dered  man  never  stu-red  a 
limb,  but  seemed  to  continue  his  sleep  undisturbed. 

Two  other  jooints  bearing  upon  fracture  of  the  odon- 
toid process  deserve  mention  here ;  viz.  that  it  appears 
pi-obable  that  this  fracture  may  be  followed  by  re- 
covery, with,  in  certain  cases,  suppuration,  and  escape 
of  the  process ;  in  others  the  formation  of  a  false  joint 
between  the  process  and  the  body  of  the  axis. 
«,  pistol-bullet;  6,  fissure  at  base  of  rjj^g  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Bayard,  ^  ap- 

odontoid  process  of  axis.  o  ^       r  j  ... 

pears  to  be  an  example  of  the  former  condition  : — 

■^   Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  352. 

-   Canada  Med.  Journ.  Dec.  1860.     The  case  is  quoted  by  Dr.  S.  Smith  (loc.  sup)\  cit.  p. 
353).     Cases  in  which  exfoliation  of  portions  of  the  axis  and  atlas  are  believed  to  have  taken 
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A  girl,  set.  6,  fell  five  feet,  striking  on  lier  head  and  neck,  after  which  she  was  unable  to 
move  her  liead  without  pain,  and  carefully  supported  her  chin  with  her  hand  when  she 
walked.  Two  months  after  the  accident  convulsive  movement  of  the  extremities,  followed 
by  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  the  neck,  set  in,  and  lasted  for  three  months,  after  Avhich  the 
child  recovered  power  of  walking.  Nine  months  after  the  accident  the  child  could  walk 
well,  but  still  supported  her  chin  in  her  hand.  Deformity  at  the  summit  of  the  spine  had 
now  appeared.  About  two  years  and  a  half  after  the  accident  a  post-pharyngeal  abscess 
formed  from  which  bone  escaped,  which  was  decided  to  be  the  odontoid  process.  The 
abscess  closed  and  the  patient  recovered. 

With  regard  to  the  other  condition  which  has  been  believed  to  follow  some  cases 
of  recovery  after  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process,  viz.  formation  of  a  false  joint 
between  this  process  and  the  body  of  the  axis,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  the 
cases  as  yet  recorded  the  history  is  wanting.^  Before  this  condition  can  be  accepted  as 
certain,  histories  of  cases  with  the  original  injury  must  be  forthcoming.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process,  other  portions  of  the  axis  may  be 
fractured  by  such  direct  violence  as  a  gunshot  wound. ^ 

Treat'me7it  of  fractures,  ctx.,  at  the  summit  of  the  spine. — -Wherever  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  such  an  injury,  absolute  rest  should  be  insisted  upon  for  two  months. 
This  is  best  secured  by  following  Mr.  Hilton's  plan,^  i.e.  placing  the  patient  on  his 
back  with  a  small  pillow  under  the  occiput,  and  another,  but  firmer  one,  under  the 
hollow  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  lift  up  the  spines,  and  thus  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrjB,  and 
amongst  them  the  axis,  with  its  odontoid  process  off  the  cord,  two  large  half-filled  sand- 
bags being  then  placed  on  either  side  of  the  head,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  move- 
ment. At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  symptoms  have  disappeared,  the  patient  may 
begin  to  sit  up,  and  soon  go  about  weai-ing  for  security  one  of  Sayre's  jury-masts  or, 
as  I  prefer  for  their  simplicity  and  more  easy  application,  a  plaster  of  Paiis  jacket, 
with  the  modification  of  the  jury-mast  recommended  by  Mr.  Jordan,  which  I  have 
found  most  useful  in  cases  of  cervical  caries.  In  the  application  of  this  a  multiple 
strip  of  ten  layers  of  prepared  muslin  (the  strip  varying  from  two  to  three  or  four 
inches  in  width  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  length,  according  to  age,  size  of  head,  and  length  of 
neck  of  patient),  after  being  dipped  for  a  few  moments  in  water,  is  completely  unrolled, 
its  centre  having  been  applied  to  the  forehead  well  away  from  the  eyes ;  the  two 
ends  are  next  carried  along  the  sides  of  the  head  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  they 
cross,  one  being  carried  under  the  neck  first  and  then  the  other  ;  having  been  drawn 
firmly  enough  to  closely  embrace  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  they  are  brought 
forward  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  where  they  again  cross  each  other  in  front  of 
the  neck  and  sternum,  and  are  finally  fastened  by  a  plaster  jacket.  Before  the  mul- 
tiple plaster  strip  is  applied,  a  flannel  strip  or  long  fold  of  lint  is  jDut  on  in  the  same 
way,  and  a  little  cotton-wool  over  the  ears  and  in  front  of  the  neck.  The  hair  is  also 
cut  short.  Mr,  Jordan's  paper  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  di'awings.  I  have  never 
made  use  of  the  pulley  extension  which  he  recommends,  while  the  above  modification 
of  the  jury-mast  is  being  put  on. 

Dislocation  of  the  Spine. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  638)  that  in  so-called  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the 
spine  the  two  injuries  are  usually  combined.  But  while  it  mvist  be  admitted  that  the 
more  carefully  a  case  of  '  dislocated  spine  '  is  examined  the  more  certainly  is  some 
fracture  discovered,  and  while  the  really  important  point  in  these  inj  uries  is  the  amount 
of  displacement  on  account  of  the  probable  injury  to  the  cord,  yet,  as  simple  dislocations 
of  the  spine  do,  though  rarely,  occur,  it  has  seemed  well  to  refer  to  them  separately. 

The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  spine,  uncomplicated 

place,  though  here  the  disease  did  not  follow  any  known  injury,  are  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Hilton's  Hest  and  Pain,  8rd  ed.  p.  112. 

^  Mr.  Curling,  Zond.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  p.  142  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  Path.  Sua.  Trans,  vol.  ix. 
p.  340  ;  Dr.  Friedlowsky,  Med.  Jahrh.  Bd.  xv.  p.  233. 

'~  Sir  A.  Cooper,  loc.  siipr.  cit.  p.  476. 

^  Loc.  supi\  cit.  Lect.  v.  figs.  14,  15. 
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with  fracture,  has  been  clisputel  and  even  denied/  but  undoubted  instances  of  this 
lesion  in  the  cervical  region  have  been  verified  and  recorded. ^  The  displacement  of 
the  vertebrae  above  the  site  of  injury  is  nearly  invariably  forwards,^  and  in  the 
majority  of  cises  the  fifth  vertebra  has  been  the  one  displaced.  The  comparative 
frequency  with  which  simple  dislocation  has  been  met  with  in  the  cervical  spine  may 
be  explained  by  the  following  facts  : — the  small  size  of  the  vertebral  bodies  and  the 
intervertebral  substances,  the  obliquity  of  the  articulating  processes,  the  mobility  and 
comparative  exposure  of  this  region,  and  more  particularly  to  the  frequency  with  which 
the  head  at  one  end  and  the  shoulders  at  the  other  end  of  this  part  of  the  spine  are 
subjected  to  violence. 

As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  ■*  whether  dislocation  uncomplicated  with  fracture 
occurs  in  any  other  part  of  the  spine  save  the  cervical,  it  will  only  be  described  in 
this  region. 

Varieties  of  dislocation  of  the  cervical  S2')ine. 

1     -p,-!  i.   .  1     (a.  Complete. 

1/3.  Incomplete.  2.  Unilateral. 

The  displacement  is  nearly  invariably  forwards,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
the  fifth  or  sixth  vertebra,  more  frequently  the  former,  which  is  displaced.'^  The 
causes  of  the  bilateral,  which  is  the  more  common,  appears  to  be  usually,  as  in  the 
case  of  fracture  of  the  cervical  spine,  indirect  violence,  e.g.  forced  flexion  of  the  head 
downwards  and  forwards.  The  symptoms  in  the  case  of  complete  bilateral  disloca- 
tion appear  very  similar  to  those  of  fracture-dislocation.  The  diagnosis  between  the 
two  is  obscure.  Where  the  displacement  is  marked  and  the  head  and  upper  vertebrae 
appear  abnormally  loose  and  mobile,  dislocation  will  be  found  to  exist,  but  very 
probably  combined  with  fractui'e.  It  has  been  suggested  ^  that  the  absence  of  any 
line  of  hypersesthesia,  at  the  j  unction  of  the  paralysed  and  normal  parts,  points  to  the 
existence  of  simple  dislocation,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  sharp  points  of  fracture 
which  may  irritate  or  injure  the  nerves  at  their  exit.  This  might  be  useful  in 
diagnosis  if  the  line  of  hypersesthesia  were  always  present  very  soon  after  the  injury  ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  often  takes  some  hours  to  develop,  and  is  then  to  be  explained 
by  inflammation  having  set  in  in  the  part  of  the  cord  into  which  the  nerves  run  up, 
shows  that  this  symptom  is  not  necessarily  diagnostic  of  dislocation  alone.  Again,  a 
suggestion  that  the  dislocated  vei'tebrse  may  be  felt  from  the  pharynx  ^  is  not  one 
easily  admitting  of  practical  application,  and  it  requires  a  long  forefinger  to  reach  as 
low  down  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra.     Both  the  complete  and  incom- 

^  Delpech,  Free.  Mem.  des  Malad.  reputees  Chinirg.  t.  iii.  p.  42  ;  Benj.  Bell,  Syst,  of 
Surg.,  5th  ed.  vol.  vi.  p.  16 ;  Abernethy,  MS.  Led. 

^  A  list  of  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Williams  will  be  found  in  the  Med.  Tifnes  and  Gaz. 
1857,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114,  166,  amongst  which  occur  instances  of  simple,  uncomplicated  disloca- 
tion in  the  cervical  region,  verified  and  recorded  by  such  writers  as  Earle,  Stanley,  Norris, 
Quain,  Adams,  and  Butcher. 

^  Dr.  Humphry  {The  Human  Skeleton,  p.  169)  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  displacement 
was  backwards,  and  on  the  same  page  an  instance  is  given  of  dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine 
brought  about  by  violent,  voluntary,  muscular  action,  aided,  of  course,  by  the  weight  of  the 
head.  With  i-eference  to  this  ])oint,  Malgaigne  {loc.  supr.  cit.  t.  ii.)  may  be  consulted.  He 
appears  to  consider  muscular  action  as  a  frequent  cause.  This  opinion  has  been  combated 
by  Prof.  Porta  {Royal  Lombard  Instit.  of  Sci.  and  Letters,  Ser.  3,  vol.  x.  and  Syd.  Sac.  Bi. 
i^eir,  1865-66,  p.  281),  with  the  following  cogent  considerations:  1.  The  uncertainty  of 
Malo-aio'ne's  cases.  2.  The  wealmess  and  indirectness  of  insertion  of  the  cervical  muscles, 
and  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  columns.  3.  The  fact  that  in  tetanic 
opisthotonos  no  example  of  dislocation  has  ever  been  observed. 

'  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  no  case  recorded,  and  thoroughly 
verified,  in  recent  years,  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  vertebrse,  uncomplicated  with 
any  fracture  of  the  body,  transverse,  or  articidar  process. 

^  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  observations  of  Weber  and  Malgaigne.  Thus  the  former 
finds  the  greatest  degree  of  mobility  in  the  cervical  spine  to  be  opposite  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra. — Malgaigne,  loc.  sujn:  cit.  t.  ii.  p.  367. 

«  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  696. 

■^  Dr.  Hickerman,  Hamilton,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  548.-  Some  cases  of  successful  reduction 
of  tmilateral  displacement  of  spine  will  be  found  here,  and  one  also,  of  very  great  interest, 
of  bilateral  displacement,  is  given  by  Dr.  Hamilton  at  p.  649.  This  case  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dr.  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  N. Y. 
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plete  bilateral  dislocations  are  very  fatal :  the  former  can  scarcely  occur  without  the 
cord  being  gravely  injured  between  the  projections  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below, 
and  of  the  laminae  of  those  above  ;  in  the  latter  the  equally  fatal  result — -for,  as  a  rule, 
death  occurs  here  also  within  forty-eight  hours — is  due  to  the  contusion,  or  stretching 
and  dragging,  which  the  cord  undergoes.  Though  any  actual  compression  or  rapture 
may  be  absent,  the  effects  of  any  such  sti-etching  of  this  pai't  of  the  cord,  with  its 
close  contiguity  to  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  unilateral  dislocation  has  been  usually  caused  by  direct  violence  applied  to 
the  back  and  side  of  the  neck.  In  some  cases  these  cases  are  easily  recognised  by 
the  head  being  turned  and  fixed  towards  or  over  one  of  the  shoulder's ;  but  this  is  not 
uniformly  the  case.  And  the  same  applies  to  the  constancy  of  any  amount  of 
deformity  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  There  may  be  found  here  loss  of  the  regular  line 
of  the  spinous  processes,  with  a  distinct  dip  at  one  spot  and  abnormal  transverse 
folds  of  the  skin,  while  deeply  in  the  above  dip  the  spinous  process  which  is  wanting 
may  be  felt  displaced  to  one  side.  If,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  head  and  face  are 
fixedly  turned  over  to  the  opposite  side,  and  one  transverse  process  can  be  felt  out  of 
line  and  abnormally  prominent  beneath  the  skin,  the  diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy  ; 
but  in  stout  muscular  necks,  where  direct  violence  has  caused  much  bruising,  the 
case  is  very  different. 

Two  other  symptoms  should  be  mentioned,  viz.  pain  at  the  site  of  injury,  very 
severe  and  increased  by  movement,  but,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  equally  well  marked 
in  severe  sprains  of  the  cervical  spine,  uncomplicated  with  any  displacement.  And 
the  same  may,  I  think,  be  said  of  the  sensation  of  tearing  or  crackling  in  the  neck 
on  which  M.  Malgaigne  ^  appears  to  place  importance. 

The  amount  of  loss  of  motor  power  and  of  sensation,  the  estimation  of  which  is 
of  great  importance  when  the  advisability  of  attempting  reduction  is  considered, 
varies  very  much.  Thus  motion  and  sensation  may  be  in  cases  of  diastasis  rather 
than  dislocation  quite  normal  at  first. 

Tingling  and  numbness  or  loss  of  motor  power  in  one  arm,  noticed  immediately 
after  the  accident,  are  probably  due  to  the  displaced  articular  process  of  the  vertebi-a 
above  having  descended  partially  into  the  upper  intervertebral  notch  of  the  vertebra 
below,  and  so  causing  interference  with  the  nerve  which  is  there  emerging  from  the 
vertebral  canal.  Where  no  dislocation,  but  simple  diastasis  or  separation  of  the 
articular  processes  on  one  side,  has  occurred,  the  nerve  may  become  affected  by  the 
effusion  of  inflammatory  products,  and  thus  the  above  numbness  and  loss  of  motor 
power,  though  absent  at  first,  may  occur  later  on.  In  other  cases,  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  existing  at  first  and  passing  off  quickly  after  the  dislocation  has 
been  reduced,  has  been  due  to  temporary  pressure  on  the  cord  without  more  serious 
lesion,  while  similar  but  more  abiding  paralysis  may  be  due  either  to  contusion  of 
the  cord-substance  or  to  pressure  on  it  by  inflammatory  exudation,  according  to  the 
date  at  which  the  paralysis  first  appears.  In  a  very  interesting  case  of  unilateral 
dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  reported  by  Prof.  Reyburn,^  the  paralysis, 
slight  at  first,  became  rapidly  aggravated.  Thus  the  patient  at  first  was  able  to  walk, 
and  there  was  only  partial  paralysis  of  the  right  upper  extremity;  this  soon  became 
more  marked,  walking  was  only  effected  with  difliculty,  and  was  limited  to  a  few 
steps ;  later  on  the  paralysis  of  the  right  upper  extremity  became  complete,  and 
all  power  of  locomotion  was  lost. 

Treatment  of  dislocation  in  the  cervical  spine.  Question  of  the  advisability  of 
attempting  reduction. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  partial  dislocations,  the  incomplete 
bilateral  and  the  unilateral,  that  this  question  will  arise  ;  where  the  dislocation  is 
bilateral  and  complete,  the  damage  to  the  cord  will  bo  so  grave  and  irreparable  that 
no  good  will  result  from  attempting  reduction.  But  where,  from  the  examination  of 
the  part  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  paralysis,  the  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  partial 
dislocation,  he  will  have  to  decide  between  leaving  things  as  they  are  or  attempting 

^  Loc.  supr,  cit.  t.  ii.  p.  375. 

"'  '  Unilateral  Dislocation  of  the  Fifth  Cervical  Vertebra,'  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sc.i.  1871, 

p.  no. 
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reduction.  With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  latter,  three  questions  present  them- 
selves for  an  answer.  What  is  the  probable  condition  of  the  articulation  and  of  the 
cord?  What  is  the  result  of  these  cases  when  left  alone?  Has  a  sufficient  amount 
of  success  been  met  with  to  justify  inteiference  ?  The  different  conditions  of  the 
articulation,  the  cord,  and  the  neighbouring  nerves  have  been  alluded  to  above. 
The  state  of  the  joint  will  partly  depend  upon  whether  the  injury  have  caused 
actual  dislocation  or  diastasis — i.e.  a  simple  separation,  without  displacement, 
of  the  two  articulating  surfaces.  In  the  latter  case  the  symptoms  may  resemble 
closely  those  of  a  severe  sprain,  the  spinal  canal  and  its  contents  being,  in  some 
cases,  invaded  later  by  inflammation,  extending  inwards,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned, 
p.  635.  If  fracture  coexists  with  unilateral  dislocation,  the  displacement  will  be 
rendered  greater,  and  more  difficulty  will  be  met  with  at  first  in  keeping  the  parts, 
when  reduced,  in  position.  Bat  in  other  cases  where  the  articular  process  is  not 
broken  off,  but  has  its  edge  chipped,  very  considerable  difficulty  may  be  met  Avith 
in  readjusting  the  disjDlaced  and  embedded  process. 

If  reduction  is  not  effected  early,  attempts  made  later  on  will  probably  be  futile, 
the  displaced  articular  processes  becoming  rapidly  embedded  in  inflammatory  products 
which  i-eadily  calcify.  In  such  cases,  though  the  cord  itself  has  escaped,  tinglings 
maybe  felt  daring  the  rest  of  life  in  one  extremity,  with  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  forearm  \  some  wasting  and  stiffness  of  the  hand  ;  the  general  health  remaining 
good ;  or  the  tingling  and  numbness  may  gi-adually  pass  off  in  the  affected  extremity, 
while  some  deformity  and  impaired  movement  of  the  neck  remains  as  in  the  former 
case. 

Attempts  at  reduction  seem  especially  indicated  in  cases  where  the  paralysis  is 
incomplete,  i.e.  limited  to  one  or  more  groups  of  muscles  in  one  extremity,  accom- 
panied with  numbness  or  tinglings,  and  where  the  powerlessness  does  not  improve, 
but  tends  to  advance.  Local  suffering,  constant  and  unrelieved,  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing, the  efforts  causing  choking  and  dyspnoea,  are  all  indications  in  the  same  direction. 
If  the  paralysis  of  the  parts  below  be  complete,  with  loss  of  power  over  the  sphincters, 
and  if  serious  dyspnoea  be  present,  contusion  or  some  other  grave  lesion  of  the  cord 
probably  exists,  and  reduction,  even  if  effected,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service. 

If  it  be  decided  to  attempt  reduction,  the  patient,  being  placed  on  a  firm  table,  or 
the  head  of  the  bed  having  been  removed,  is  to  be  brought  thoroughly  under  the 
influence  of  an  anfesthetic.  The  patient's  shoulders  having  been  brought  to  the  end 
of  the  table  or  bed,  and  his  head  supported,  counter-extension  is  to  be  made  by  two 
or  more  assistants  with  jack-towels  looped  over  the  patient's  shoulders.  The  svirgeon 
then  grasps  the  head  either  with  his  hand  placed  at  the  sides,  the  fingers  meeting 
under  the  chin,  or  with  one  hand  beneath  the  chin  and  the  other  beneath  the  occiput, 
and  having  at  first  (the  dislocation  is  supposed  to  be  upon  the  right  side  and  the  face 
turned  towards  the  left)  carried  the  head  and  displaced  vertebise  a  little  further 
towards  the  left,  then  makes  powerful  and  steady  extension  upwards  and  backwards, 
finally  carrying  the  parts  over  towards  the  right.  At  the  same  time  a  reliable 
assistant  should  be  directed  to  push  the  displaced  transverse  process  backwards, 
while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  he  watches  the  amount  to  which  the  parts 
appear  likely  to  yield.  If  the  surgeon  finds  that  all  the  extension  which  he  can 
make  is  insufficient,  another  pair  of  hands  placed  directly  over  his  may  be  found 
useful  in  maintaining  the  required  amount  of  traction. 

As  a  rule,  when  reduction  is  successful,  cure  is  rapid  and  complete.  Best  in  the 
i-ecumbent  position  should  be  insisted  upon  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  appropriate 
remedies  applied  for  meeting  any  inflammation  which  the  force  needful  for  reduction 
may  have  set  up.  In  certain  cases  whei'e  the  neck  remains  weak,  some  form  of 
support  will  have  to  be  worn  for  a  time. 

Jlcemorrlbage  vjithin  the  ver'tehral  canal. — After  sudden  sprains,  blows,  falls,  &c., 
haemorrhage  may  occur  within  the  spinal  column,  quite  independently  of  fracture  or 
dislocation,  in  any  of  the  following  situations,  but  much  most  commonly  in  the  first 
and  last.  («)  Between  the  vertebrae  and  the  dura  mater,  in  the   extra-meningeal 
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tween  the  Dura  Mater  and  the 
Vertebral  Canal.  Part  of  cervical 
portion  of  spinal  cord.  '■  The 
effusion  was  a  consequence  of  a 
subluxation  of  the  third  cervical 
vertebra.  The  man  had  almost 
complete  paralysis  of  all  the 
voluntary  parts  below  the  neck, 
having  only  a  small  degree  of 
tremulous  motion  in  one  arm,  and 
the  ffeces  and  urine  passed  invol- 
untarily. The  patient  lived  six 
weeks.'     ('  Hunt.  M.S.  Catal.') 
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fatty  cellular  tissue.     This  is  the  most  common  of  all ;  it  is   generally  extensive, 

and    is    most   frequently  met   with    in  the  cervical  region    (fig.    100).       (/3)    Into 

the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid;  rare  and  usually  ^^^^  lOO.-Extravasation  of  Blood  be- 

diffuse.     Blood  found  in  this  position  may  have 

come   from  above  from  within  the  skull,     (y) 

Beneath  the  arachnoid,  into  the  subarachnoid 

cellular  tissue,   the  rarest  of  all.     (S)    Within 

the   substance   of  the   cord   itself.       Here   the 

hfemorrhage    is    usually    confined    to    the   grey 

substance,  and  limited  in  extent. 

Symptoms. — Only  the  first  and  the  last  of 
the  above-mentioned  hsemorrhages  need  be  con- 
sidered. In  both,  the  chief  symptom  is  the  rapid 
onset  of  the  symptoms.  In  meningeal  haemor- 
rhage the  symptoms  of  irritation,  e.g.  pain, 
hyperfesthesia,  spasm,  tremor,  or  tonic  conti'ac- 
tion  of  the  muscles,  are  well  marked,  while 
paralysis  is  less  prominent,  though  this  symptom 
will  of  course  vary,  as  to  rapidity  of  its  onset, 
its  intensity  and  extent,  according  to  the  amount 
of  blood  extra vasated.  In  hsemoiThage  within  d 
the  cord  itself  the  above  symptoms  of  irritation 
are  less  marked  :  in  this  case  paralysis  of  motion 
and  loss  of  sensation  are  more  prominent,  bed- 
sores and  urinary  disturbances  appear  more 
quickly.  Taken  altogether,  these  cases  of 
haemorrhage  within  the  cord  are  less  fa.vourable, 
death  is  more  common,  and  where  life  is  pro- 
longed the  amount  of  improvement  gained  is 
less,  owing  to  the  secondary  disease  of  the  cord 

set  up  in  the  vicinity  of   the  clot,  and   often   less  a  thick,  soft,  lusty-yeUow  layer  of  blood  in  situ 

T      ■+   ,^  +1,         ■■(-  at  (I,  and  peeled  ofE  on  the  left-hand  side  as 

limited  than  it.  at  c,  is  seen  to  lie  on  th  e  posterior  surface  of 

<VU^  f„U„,,,-;,  ~     „„  „„„„       ri,„,„        r,    ™„       •v.T,:„  the  dura  mater  b  ithis  membrane  is  cut  and 

Ihe  following  are  cases  of  haemorrhage  withm       t^.^ed  aside  at  d),  and  also  to  extend  around 
the  vertebral  canal ;  the  first  four  of  meningeal       ^^^  nerve-trunks. 
haemorrhage,  and  the  last  two  of  haemorrhage  within  the  substance  of  the  cord 
itself. 

In  the  first  case  ^  fracture  existed,  but  it  will  be  seen  the  cord  and  its  membranes 
were,  save  for  the  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood,  uninjured.  The  incomplete- 
ness and,  for  a  while,  the  slightness  of  the  paraplegia  is  noteworthy,  this  symptom 
being  probably  due  at  first  to  concussion,  and  subsequently  to  effusion  of  blood  out- 
side the  theca. 

(i.)  A  man,  set.  40,  fell  from  a  moderate  height,  a  heavy  plank  at  the  same  time  falling 
upon  him.  On  his  being  at  once  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  there  was  entire  paralysis  of  the 
left  leg,  partial  of  the  right ;  partial  paralysis  of  the  arms  also  existed,  hut  he  was  still  able 
to  flex  the  fingers.  In  two  hours  he  had  so  far  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
injury  that  he  could  draw  up  his  legs  and  grasp  with  the  hand.  No  injury  of  spine  was  dis- 
coverable. After  a  restless  night  he  was  found  next  morning  entirely  paraplegic  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities.  Loss  of  sensation  in  the  paralysed  parts.  Priapism.  Breath- 
ing wholly  diaphragmatic.     Death  fifty-five  hours  after  the  accident. 

Post-mortem  examination. — No  external  evidence  of  injury  to  the  spine.  Extravasation 
of  blood  outside  the  theca  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  effused  blood  compressed  the  cord, 
which  was  otherwise  uninjured.  The  extravasation  apparently  arose  opposite  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  which  was  fractured,  and  the  intervertebral 
substance  torn.  The  calibre  of  the  canal  w^as  slightly  encroached  upon  by  displacement  of 
the  fourth  vertehi-a,  but  not  so  much  as  to  press  upon  the  cord.  The  membranes  were 
uninjured. 

The  interest  of  the  following  case  ^  lies  chiefly  in  the  injury  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  haemorrhage. 

1  Sir  W.  Gull,  Guy's  Hasp.  Bepts.  1858,  p.  193. 
^  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  Diagnosis  of  Visceral  Lesions,  p.  144. 
Y   Y    2 
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(ii.)  A  man  was  struck  violently  on  the  hack  witb  a  chain  cahle ;  there.were  no  im- 
mediate symptoms  of  spinal  injury,  hut  a  paraplegic  condition  soon  supervened,  and  ex- 
tended rapidly  upwards,  destroying  life  hy  asphyxia.  The  theca  was  found  distended  with 
fluid  hlood,  derived  from  a  ruptured  spinal  artery. 

It  should  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  next  two  cases  that  in  neither  was  the 
diagnosis  verified  by  a  post-mortem  examination,  owing  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
and  though  the  symptoms  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  any  other  cause  than 
haemorrhage. 

(iii.)'  A  man,  ost.  34,  previously  in  good  health,  was  carrying  a  heavy  weight  on  his 
hack  up  a  ladder,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a  pain  across  the  loins.  His  left  hip  immediately 
gave  way  under  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  lift  the  left  foot  from  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  his  urine  began  to  dribble  away  from  him,  and  on  the  next  day  faeces  passed  un- 
consciously. Two  months  after,  when  he  came  under  observation,  there  was  much  wasting 
of  the  muscles  of  the  left  leg.  He  was  able  to  stand  with  a  little  help,  but  depended  chiefly 
on  the  right  leg.  His  urine,  ammoniacal  and  purulent,  was  passed  unconsciously.  There  was 
no  power  over  the  accelerator  urinae  or  the  sphincter  ani.  A  small  sacral  bed-sore  existed. 
Slight  hyperjiesthesia  over  the  paralysed  leg.  Complete  absence  of  galvanic  excitability. 
The  diagnosis — slight  hfemorrhage  in  the  pia  mater  on  the  left  side  of  the  cord,  about  the 
origin  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve,  dripping  guttatim  downwards,  and  never  of  suflicient 
amount  to  pass  round  the  cauda  equina  to  the  right  side  ^ — was  made  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  illness  began,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  parts  paralysed.  Thus  the  onset 
was  absolutel}'  sudden  ;  a  strain  on  carrying  a  heavy  weight ;  a  pain  low  down  in  the  back, 
all  pointing  strongly  to  haemorrhage.  From  a  consideration  of  the  parts  paralysed  it 
was  clear  that,  as  the  patient  could  bring  the  leg  towards  the  middle  line,  the  obturator 
nerve  (third  and  fourth  lumbar)  was  unaffected.  Part,  however,  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  with 
the  fifth  lumbar,  and  the  first  four  sacral  nerves  unite  to  form  the  great  sciatic  and  the  pudic 
nerves,  supplying  not  only  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot,  but  also  the  accelerator 
urinae  and  the  sphincter  ani,  structures  which  were  paralysed.  The  seat  of  the  lesion  was 
therefore  tolerably  plain,  being  unilateral,  confined  to  the  left  side,  and  situated  not  above 
the  origin  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve. 

(iv.)^  A  man  was  injured  in  a  collision,  four  or  five  miles  from  Brighton.  He  walked 
this  distance  with  some  difficulty  into  the  town,  and  Avithin  twenty-four  hours  became 
entirely  paraplegic.  Pie  recovered  slowly  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  was  able  to 
walk  as  well  as  before  the  accident.  One  spot  on  the  back  was  always  tender,  and  continued 
so  at  times. 

In  the  next  two  cases  the  haemorrhage  took  place  within  the  substance  of  the 
cord  itself.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  of  them  the  symptoms  closely 
resembled  those  of  a  fracture-dislocation  of  the  cervical  spine. 

(v.)  *  A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital,  having  fallen  on  his  head 
from  a  railway  van.  There  was  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion  in  the  extremities 
and  in  the  trunk  nearly  as  high  as  the  clavicles.  The  respiration  was  entirely  diaphragm- 
atic. No  irregularity  could  be  detected  along  the  spine.  The  patient  became  restless  and 
the  breathing  more  laborious,  and  he  died  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  accident.  Post- 
nioftem  examination. — There  was  no  fracture  or  displacement  of  any  portion  of  the  skull  or 
spine.  The  brain  was  carefully  dissected  and  no  lesion  was  discovered,  but  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  cord  disclosed,  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  a  clot  of  blood  which 
Avas  extravasated  throughout  its  substance  to  an  extent  of  about  half  an  inch.  This  was  well 
defined,  and  nothing  wrong  could  be  detected  in  the  adjacent  or  other  portions  of  the  cord. 

In  the  last  Ga,se  the  lesions  of  the  cord  consisted  of  several  capillary  ecchymoses, 
and  not,  as  in  the  one  above,  of  a  single  clot. 

(vi.)*  A  coal  porter,  set.  33,  slipped  and  fell,  a  sack  of  coals  which  he  was  carrying  on  his  back 
falling  on  him.  On  admission  immediately  afterwards  there  was  loss  of  motion  of  both  legs 
and  of  the  left  arm.     The  sphincters  were  paralysed.     There  was  entire  loss  of   sensation  in 


1  Dr.  Ed.  Long  Fox, '  Clin.  Lect.  on  Spin.  Haemorrhage,'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Aug.  23, 
1876. 

-  The  diagnosis  in  this  case — from  the  sudden  onset  of  the  paralysis  (the  motor  power 
in  the  left  foot  and  control  over  the  bladder  being  lost  immediately)  and  the  subsequent 
muscular  wasting — would  appear  to  me  to  have  been  one  rather  of  haemorrhage  within  the 
substance  of  the  cord  itself  than  in  its  meninges.  Dr.  Long  Fox  has,  however,  kindly  enabled 
me  to  state  that  the  recovery  was  a  complete  one,  a  result  so  favourable  jas  almost  to  exclude 
haemorrhage  within  the  cord  itself. 

^  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  148. 

^  Mr.  Savory,  St.  Barth.  Hasp.  Repts.  1869,  p.  54. 

'"  Sir  W.  Gull,  he.  siqir.  cit.  p.  191. 
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tbe  left  arm  as  high  as  the  deltoid.  He  could  move  the  right  arm  and  had  perfect  sensation 
in  it.  On  examining  the  sensation  in  the  lower  extremities,  it  was  found  to  vary,  returning 
to  spots  where  it  had  just  previ'^usly  been  absent.  Slight  priapism.  Breathing  diaphragm- 
atic. After  a  few  hours  sensation  returned  in  every  part,  soon  replaced  by  hypersesthesia, 
this  being  especially  marked  in  the  right  arm.  He  continued  to  have  power  to  move  this. 
Death  thirty-four  hours  after  the  accident. 

Post-viortem  eajamination. — No  external  trace  of  injury.  The  membranes  were  healthy, 
Opposite  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebrae  the  substance  of  the  cord  was  contused.  On 
section,  there  was  ecchj'mosis  of  the  posterior  cornu  on  the  left  aide,  and  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns.  There  were  also  other  limited  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis  on  the  right  side,  one  in  the  right  posterior  column,  and  one  in  the  anterior  grey  cornu. 
No  lesion  of  the  anterior  columns.  On  examining  the  spinal  canal  after  the  removal  of  the 
cord,  nothing  abnormal  was  discoverable  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  opposite  to  the  lesion 
of  the  cord,  but  on  dissecting  oft'  the  posterior  ligament  the  body  of  the  fourth  was  found 
separated  from  that  of  the  fifth,  and  the  left  articular  process  of  the  fourth  Jiad  been 
chipped  off.^ 

Treatment. — Even  if  the  haemorrhage  should  have  appeared  to  have  stopped 
for  the  time,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence  or  extension. 
Amongst  the  precautions  will  be  absolute  rest  upon  the  side  or  face,  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  spine  either  by  ice-bags  or  by  coiled  tubing,  subcutaneous  injections 
of  ergotin,  local  blood-letting,  or  even,  in  certain  cases,  venesection.  Possible 
ssquelse,  bed-sores,  c^'stitis,  &c.  will  call  for  most  careful  and  unremitting  atten- 
tion (see  p.  666).  Later  on  the  absorption  of  the  extravasation  and  the  repair 
of  secondary  myelitis  may  be  hastened  by  the  treatment  recommended  below  for 
meningo-myelitis  (p.  696). 

Inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  after  injtiries  of  the  spine.  Traumatic 
meniyigitis. — In  any  attempt  to  discuss  the  above  we  meet  with  the  following  diffi- 
culties. Inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes,  though  long  recognised,  has  only  of 
late  been  closely  studied,  and  reliable  distinctions  between  inflammations  of  thediflerent 
membranes  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  made  out.  Furthermore,  spinal  meningitis  is 
often  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  cord  itself,  and,  again,  spinal  and  cerebral 
meningitis  often  coexist,  as  in  the  case  on  p.  694. 

The  following  varieties  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  are  mentioned 
below,  since  they  have  been  described  by  one  of  the  best  recent  Avriters.^  It  is  still 
much  to  be  desired  that  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  collect  evidence  based  on 
morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  enquiry  alike,  so  as  to  verify  the  various  lesions  Avhich 
have  been  described  and  to  test  the  reliability  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
assigned  to  them. 

(i.)  Inflammation  of  the  sjnnal  dura  mater. — Two  forms  have  here  been  dis- 
tinguished, according  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane  attacked. 

(a)  Ivflammation  of  the  outer  stirface  of  the  dura  -inater  and  its  surroit,7iding 
cellular  tissue. — In  this  form  of  meningitis  the  membrane  may  become  involved  in 
inflammatory  mischief  beginning  in  front  or  invading  them  from  behind.  Instances 
of  the  former  are  seen  in  cases  of  vertebral  caries  of  traumatic  origin  wliere  the 
mischief  is  not  arrested  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  such  the  inflammatory  mischief 
works  its  way  backwards,  and,  no  deformity  being  of  necessity  present,^  causes 
ulceration  of  the  posterior  common  ligament,  and  then  sets  up  in  the  anterior  face  of 
the  dura  mater  a  caseous  meningitis,  which,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  at  p.  695,  may 
lead  to  further  and  inevitable  changes  in  the  cord  itself.  Or  the  inflammation  of 
the  dura  mater  may  be  started  by  mischief  behind  it.  Thus  inflammation  creeping 
inwards  from  a  sacral  bed-sore  may  set  up  a  fatal  meningitis  in  the  closely  contiguous 
theca.''  The  following  is  an  instance  of  acute  meningitis  set  up  by  a  blow  on  the 
back,  the  violence  being  apparently  slight. 

^  As  has  been  alluded  to  already.  This  case  is  an  instance  of  how  easily  a  fracture  may 
be  overlooked  without  most  careful  examination. 

2  Prof.  Erb,  Ziemssen's  Cycl.  of  Med.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  216,  226. 

^  On  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  636. 

*  Mr.  Hilton,  Best  and  Pain,  3rd  ed.  p.  370,  fig.  73. 
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A  boy/  fet  15,  after  a  "blow  on  the  loins  from  the  fist  of  another  boy,  was  seized  with 
severe  local  pain,  followed  by  pyrexia.  The  pain  in  the  back  increased,  and  a  little  later 
was  complained  of  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  extremities.  An  abscess 
formed  on  the  right  side  of  the  sacrum,  and  was  opened.  There  was  no  paraple^fia.  The 
head  was  drawn  back  as  in  opisthotonos.     Death  took  place  twenty-two  days  after  the  injury. 

Post-mo)-tem  examination. — Pus  from  the  abscess  had  penetrated  the  vertebral  canal,  the 
Cauda  equina  lying  bathed  in  pus.  The  membranes  were  inflamed  throughout,  and  the 
purulent  effusion  extended  as  high  as  the  dorsal  region.  There  was  also  some  exudation 
beneath  the  visceral  arachnoid.  The  cord  itself  was  healthy.  There  were  traces  of  arachnitis 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain. 

(/3)  Inflamynation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater. — This  leads  either  to 
simple  hypertrophic  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  with  connective  tissue,  or  to  a 
hsemorrhagic  form,  the  extravasated  blood  partly  becoming  sacculated,  partly  form- 
ing false  membranes.  It  is  well  known  that  a  condition  similar  to  the  hsemorrhagic 
form  is  occasionally  met  with  after  injuries  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
such  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  membranes  is  ever  traumatic  in  origin. 

(ii.)  Inflammation  of  the  spinal  jna  mater  aiid  arachnoid. — This  form  very  fre- 
quently has  a  traumatic  origin,  e.g.  falls,  blows,  stabs,  fractures,  &c.  It  may  occur 
with  or  without  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  is,  in  the  acute  form,  very  fre- 
quently complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  cord  itself,  while  the  chronic  form  often 
involves  the  nerve  roots,  and  so  causes  disturbances  of  motion  and  sensation. 

Symx'ptoms  common  to  the  different  forms  of  meningitis,  (o)  Pain. — This  is 
often  very  severe,  deep-seated,  boring,  increased  by  movements  of  the  body,  and  asso- 
ciated with  similar  pains  in  the  limbs  or  round  the  trunk.  It  is  explained  by  the 
presence  of  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  membranes,  especially  of  the  pia  mater, 
which  is  so  richly  supplied  with  nerves,  and  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots. 

(/3)  Rigidity  of  the  sjnne  and  limbs. — The  stifi"ness  of  the  spine  may  amount 
even  to  opisthotonos.^  In  the  extremities  painful  spasms  and  more  or  less  rigid 
contractions  are  met  with,  brought  about  by  the  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  motor 
roots  and  parhaps  also  of  the  motor  paths  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 

(y)  Hyjyeroisthesia. — This  is  always  present  and  oftsn  most  acute,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  half  of  the  body.  In  part  at  least  it  is  to  be  explained  by  inflam- 
matory iriitation  of  the  posterior  roots. 

{h)  Emaciation. — This  is  often  rapid  and  extreme,  owing  to  the  pain,  the 
loss  of  sleep,  and  pyrexia. 

(e)  Disturbances  of  respiration. — When  the  meningitis  has  attacked  the  cervical 
region,  either  primarily  or  by  extension  from  below,  the  above  are  of  extreme 
importance. 

Prof.  Erb^  explains  the  presence  of  difierent  degrees  of  accelerated  breathing  and 
dyspnoea,  even  up  to  asphyxia,  on  the  following  supposition — ^viz.  irritation  of  the 
cervical  nerves,  causing  spasmodic  tension  and  irritation  of  the  respiratory  muscles  ; 
at  a  later  period  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  paths  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cervical  medulla ;  and  finally  the  direct  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the 
centres  of  respiration  which  it  contains. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord.  Myelitis. — By  this  is  meant  the  acute 
traumatic  form  M^hich  follows  on  fractures,  contusions,  stabs,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  such  cases  this  lesion  will  often  be  complicated  with  meningitis. 

Symptoms. — A  few  only  of  the  most  important  will  be  given  hei'e,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  give  the  principal  diagnostic  points  between  myelitis  and  other 
traumatic  lesions,  such  as  meningitis  and  haamorrhage  within  the  vertebral  canal. 

(«)  Pain. — This,  if  present,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  back,  is  not  at  first  so  intense  as  in 

^  This  case  was  under  Mr.  Birkett's  care  in  Guy's  Hospital,  and  is  related  by  Dr.  AVilks, 
Din.  of  the  New.  Syst.,  p.  204.  Another  case  of  acute  meningitis  will  be  found  here,  also  in 
a  boy,  after  a  fall  on  the  back ;  in  this  case  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  occurred 
without  any  previous  suppuration  having  extended  inwards  from  the  soft  parts. 

^  This  symptom,  usually  only  present  towards  the  last,  is  often  absent  altogether.  The 
knees  are  frequently  drawn  up  towards  tlie  abdomen,  and  the  heels  towards  the  nates,  the 
patient  lying  on  the  back  or  .side.  ^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  241. 
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acute  spinal  meningitis;  it  is  not  increased  by  movements  of  the  body,  nor  is  it 
usually  accompanied  by  the  painful  spasms  and  rigid  contractions  of  the  limbs  which 
are  so  often  met  with  in  meningitis.  Lastly,  the  pain  is  not  only  less  severe,  but 
also  more  temporary. 

(fl)  Distttrhances  of  sensation. — Amongst  these  are  commonly  alterations  of  sensa- 
tion, formication,  furriness,  numbness,  &c.  usually  replacing  the  violent  shooting 
pains  or  the  extreme  hypersesthesia  of  acute  spinal  meningitis.  In  severe  cases 
anaesthesia  up  to  a  certain  height,  complete,  and  setting  in  early  is  well  marked. 

(y)  Motor  paralysis. — While  twitchings  and  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles 
may  be  present  early,  especially  when  meningitis  coexists,  rapid  motor  paralysis  is  a 
much  more  constant,  important,  and  characteristic  symptom.  Pai-aplegia  is  the 
most  common  form  met  with.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  also  sets  in  quickly,  and 
after  a  very  few  days  (e.g.  two  to  eight)  the  urine  is  alkaline, 

(h)  Bed-sores  occur  early  and  constantly. 

(e)  Distu7-bances  of  reflex  action. — These  are  often  of  great  value  as  aids  in  the 
localising  of  the  myelitis  and  estimating  its  extent.  The  more  completely  and 
generally  the  reflex  action  persist,  the  more  intact,  generally  speaking,  will  be  the  grey 
matter.  Where  a  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  itself  intact,  is  cut  off  from  the  brain 
by  a  myelitis  {e.g.  the  grey  matter  in  the  lumbar  enlargement  by  a  traumatic 
myelitis  in  the  dorsal  cord),  the  reflexes  normally  associated  with  the  former  part  of 
the  cord  will  be  intensified. 

In  the  following  case^  the  rapid  onset  of  paralysis  and  the  early  appearance  of 
bed-sores,  &c.  are  well  marked. 

A  labourer  at  the  Commercial  Docks,  set.  25,  while  lifting  some  deala,  felt  a  sudden  pain 
in  the  back.  He  walked  to  Ms  home,  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  on  the  following  day  was 
apparently  quite  well.  The  next  morning  the  legs  were  paralysed.  When  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  there  was  complete  paraplegia,  a  bed- 
sore had  ah'eady  begun  to  form  over  the  sacrum,  and  ammouiacal  urine  dribbled  from  the 
bladder.     He  died  exhausted  in  six  weeks. 

Post-mortem  examination. — Large  sacral  bed-sore.  The  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  spine 
were  carefully  examined,  but  no  trace  of  injury  was  discovered  opposite  to  the  fifth  and 
sixth  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  cord  was  softened  through  all  the  columns  into  a  thick,  greenish, 
muco-puriform  fluid,  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  Microscopically  it  here  consisted  of  disintegrated 
nerve  tissue,  with  a  few  irregular  collections  of  granules.  The  cord  was  not  enlarged  at  the 
softened  part,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  inflammatory  exudation  in  it  or  upon  the  membranes 
covering  it,  though  to  the  unassisted  eye  it  had  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  undefined 
abscess.  The  lumbar  and  cervical  portions  of  the  cord  had  the  normal  appearance  and 
firmness. 

The  cliief  interest  of  this  case  is  that  it  proves  that  the  cord  may  be  fatally 
damaged  by  a  violent  exertion,  without  any  affection  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  or 
meninges.  Sir  W.  Gull,  with  reference  to  this,  remarks,  '  Why  this  should  rather 
occur  in  the  dorsal  region  is  obvious,  since  the  curve  of  the  column  is  most  marked 
and  the  cord  is  thinnest  at  this  part.  It  is  a  matter  also  of  common  clinical 
experience  that  the  cord  is  very  prone  to  softening  in  the  dorsal  region,  from  which 
we  may  perhaps  infer  that,  in  addition  to  its  being  here  more  subject  to  injury,  it 
has  a  more  feeble  organisation  than  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements.  The  change 
in  the  cord  was  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  due  to  mere  disintegration.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  plastic  exudation.  The  greenish  and  brownish  tints  of  the 
softened  part  were  probably  due  to  blood-colouring  matter.  We  may  infer  from  the 
quality  of  the  local  changes,  which  appear  to  have  been  quite  passive,  and  from  this 
slight  coloration,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  injury  was  upon  the  capillary  cir- 
culation, leading  to  effusion  of  blood  and  subsequent  atrophy.' 

Diagnosis  of  acute  myelitis. — The  chief  points  are  the  acute  commencement  with 
fever  after  an  injury;  the  early  development  of  paralysis  and  its  completeness; 
the  rapid  supervention  of  bed-sores ;  the  marked  depression  of  temperature  in  the 
paralysed  parts  ;  and  the  disturbance  of  reflex  action. 

The  chief  acute  diseases  from  which  the  surgeon  will  have  to  distinguish  myelitis 
are  : — 

1  Sir  W.  Gull,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  189. 
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1.  Acute  meningitis;  with  this  myelitis  is  often  combined.  In  the  former  the 
pain  is  more  severe,  the  rigidity  of  the  spine,  the  painful  contractions  of  the  limbs, 
the  hyperjesthesia,  are  usually  more  marked ;  while  the  paralysis,  the  bed-sores,  and 
the  atrophy  of  the  limbs  are  much  less  prominent,  and  usually,  when  present,  more 
deferred. 

2.  Haemorrhage  into  the  membranes.  This  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of 
fever,  the  greater  abruptness  of  the  onset,  by  the  fact  that,  unless  the  haemorrhage 
be  unusually  large,  the  actual  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  is  less  than  in  myelitis, 
and  also  by  the  more  favourable  tendency  of  the  case. 

3.  Haemorrhage  within  the  substance  of  spinal  cord.  The  chief  points  in  the 
diagnosis  here,  which  is  often  very  difficult,  are  the  absence  of  fever  and  the  more 
rapid  onset  of  the  paralysis,  which  is  also  absolute  in  the  affected  parts ;  thus,  according 
to  Prof.  Erb; '  the  paraplegia  requires  hours  or  days  for  development  in  simple  myelitis  ; 
in  hsematomyelia  minutes  or  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  this  statement  being  boi-ne  out  by 
a  comparison  of  the  cases  of  haemorrhage  within  the  substance  of  the  cord  at  pp.  691, 
6'92,  and  that  of  traumatic  myelitis  at  p.  695,  paraplegia  occurring  immediately  in 
the  two  former,  but  not  till  the  second  day  in  the  latter. 

Treatment  of  acute  meningitis  or  myelitis. — This  should  be  energetic  at  first  and 
painstaking  afterwards  if  any  good  result  is  to  follow.  Blood  may  be  withdrawn, 
especially  in  the  plethoric  or  robust,  from  the  region  of  the  spine  by  wet  cuppinw  or 
leeches.  Then  cold  should  be  applied  by  means  of  ice-bags  or  coiled  tubing  and  iced 
water.  If  the  surgeon  follow  in  the  old  lines,  he  will  employ  mercury  by  injection 
or  calomel  internally ;  if  he  walk  by  more  recent  lights  he  will  employ  ergot  with 
belladonna  and  aconite.  Revulsives  or  energetic  derivatives  to  the  skin  must  be 
employed  with  great  caution.  Thus  Hammond  ^  sf)eaks  of  the  value  of  the  actual 
cautery  applied  in  streaks  or  points  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  The  surgeon  will  do 
well  not  to  apply  the  hot  iron  where  the  skin  is  very  anaesthetic  already,  or  to  a  spot 
which  is  exposed  to  constant  pressure,  for  fear  of  causing  bed-sores.  Absolute  rest 
on  a  water-bed,  the  patient  lying  on  his  side  or  abdomen,  should  be  enforced.  Painful 
spasms,  twitchings,  or  contractions  should  be  treated  by  opium  or  morphia,  if  bella- 
donna and  potassium  bromide  fail.  The  treatment  of  the  later  symptoms  will  be 
alluded  to  under  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease  (p.  697),  while  other  most  important 
symptoms,  e.g.  cystitis  and  bed-sores,  have  been  described  under  the  head  of  fractures 
of  the  spine. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  by  most  careful  nursing,  a  diet  of  easily  digested  but 
nourishing  food,  minute  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin  and  bladder,  to  tide  the 
patient  over  the  first  few  weeks. 

Chronic  meningitis  and  myelitis .  Chronic  meningo^my el itis.^ — This  may  be  seen 
by  the  surgeon  in  one  of  three  forms  : — (A.)  Consecutive  to  the  acute.  (B.)  After 
falls,  shocks,  contusions  of  the  spine,  and  especially  railway  accidents,  with  or  without 
direct  injuiy  to  the  spine.     (C.)  After  inflammation  of  the  vertebral  canal. 

Symptoms. — -These   often  remain   slight,   and  are  hard  to  recognise,  being  also 

'  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  303. 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  449.  Erb  also,  loc.  supr,  cit.  p.  424,  says :  '  In  severe  and  threatening  cases 
(particularly  in  cases  of  ascending  central  myelitis)  we  need  not  hesitate  to  give  them  {e.g. 
the  hot  iron)  a  very  thorough  trial,  since  the  great  danger  in  which  the  patients  are  placed 
justifies  the  use  of  severe  and  even  dangerous  remedies.' 

^  As  a  rule  the  cord  itself  is  implicated  in  these  cases,  though  to  a  varying  amount. 
Thus  chronic  degenerative  changes  may  be  present  in  an  annular  f^^rm  beneath  the  pia 
mater,  or  as  patches  in  more  lengthened  tracts  in  certain  columns,  or  as  a  complete  transverse 
lesion,  or,  finally,  a  more  extensive  form  ascending  in  the  posterior  columns,  descending  in 
the  lateral,  may  he  met  with.  In  rarer  cases  the  cord  alone  is  involved  in  a  chronic  change, 
the  membranes  being  unaffected.  The  explanation  of  these  differences  lies  in  the  original 
lesion,  which  has  started  the  chronic  change  either  in  the  meninp-es  or  the  cord  itself.  Thus 
in  chronic  menigitis,  e.g.  one  set  up  by  an  inj  ury  to  the  spine,  chronic  myelitis  will  also  be 
found,  the  mischief  usually  extending  inwards.  But  the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true 
when  the  degenerative  change  is  within  the  cord  itself  from  the  first,  e.g.  a  myelitis  set  up 
originally  by  capillary  haemorrhages  into  the  grey  matter,  the  meninges  may  he  found 
normal,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Gowers,  p.  701 . 
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slower  than,  and  without  the  fierceness  of  onset,  the  fever,  and  the  prominence  of 
those  of  the  acute  form  of  meningitis. 

Pcdn  in  the  back  and  limbs,'  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  limbs,  sudden  start- 
ings,  are  commonly  present,  but  in  a  less  marked  form. 

Alterations  of  sensation — e.g.  tingling,  numbness,  formication,  furriness — are 
visually  observed,  and  as  the  case  continues  deepen  into  loss  of  aensation. 

Paralysis, — This  advances  gradually,  and  often  with  a  latent  insidious  course. 
It  often  fluctuates  at  first,  these  variations  being  pei^haps  connected  with  temporary 
diflferences  in  the  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation,  in  the  fulness  of  the  vessels  and 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  The  patient's  gait  becomes  unsteady, 
rolling,  like  that  of  a  partially  intoxicated  person.  The  foot  is  raised  with  difficulty, 
the  toes  are  sometimes  depressed,  and  at  others  they  are  raised,  and  the  heel  drags  in 
walking ;  the  body  is  kept  ei^ect,  and  carried  somewhat  backwards.  Little  by 
little  the  power  of  moving  is  lost ;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  stand,  the  legs 
give  way ;  even  when  the  patient  is  lying  down  the  movements  grow  w^eaker,  and 
finally  the  case  ends  in  complete  paralysis.  The  sphincters  are  often  involved  as 
the  case  goes  on,  the  bladder  being  the  earlier  affected.  Reflex  activity  is  usually 
distinctly  increased  at  first,^  strange  and  active  movements  of  paralysed  lower  limbs 
following  the  slightest  touch,  or  manipulations  which  may  be  daily  needful,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter  or  enema-nozzle,  the  dressing  of  a  bed-sore,  &c.  Later 
on  this  activity  becomes  much  diminished  or  abolished  altogether. 

Treatment  of  chronic  inyelitis  and  meningitis,  or  Tneningo-myelitis. — This  will 
be  more  favourable  in  cases  of  chronic  meningitis  or  in  meningo-myelitis  the  more 
the  membranes  are  affected.  The  earlier,  also,  the  case  is  taken  in  hand  the  more 
encouragement  is  there  to  try  the  following  remedies — e.g.  dry  cupping,  flying  blis- 
ters, liniments,  potassium  iodide  in  combination  with  mei-cury  perchloride,  warm  baths 
and  douches,  galvanism  — i.e.  the  constant  current  over  the  affected  part  of  the  cord 
every  day  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  the  induced  current  to  the  paralysed  muscles 
for  half  an  hour  daily,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  their  nutrition,  and  so  preventing 
any  tendency  to  atrophy  from  disuse.  In  myelitis  less  is  to  be  expected  from  treat- 
ment. Benefit  may  be  hoped  for  fi-om  dry  cupping  every  few  days ;  lukewarm  baths 
with  douches  and  frictions  applied  to  the  affected  part  of  the  spine  ;  a  mild  course  of 
hydropathy,^  carefully  regulated  under  medical  supervision,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a 
more  soothing,  later  on  of  a  more  stimulating,  character ;  the  constant  current  over 
the  spine,  care  being  taken  that  the  current  is  not  too  strong,  that  the  sittings  are 
short,  and  that  a  fair  trial  is  given  to  this  part  of  the  treatment.  S})ecial  internal 
remedies  will  be  found  of  little  use  in  chronic  myelitis  following  on  injury;  quinine, 
iron,  cod-liver  oil,  nux  vomica,  with  nutritious  diet  and  fresh  air,''  will  give  better  re- 
sults. When  lying  down  the  patient  should  be  on  his  back  as  little  as  possible.  Finally, 
different  symptoms,  cystitis,  bed-sores,  &c.,  may  require  attention  (pp.  666,  667). 

Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord.^  Use  of  the  term. — This  should  be  reserved  for 
those  cases  where,  after  injury,  disturbances  of  the  functions  of  the  cord,  varying  in 
severity,  and  probably  originating  in  molecular  disturbance  of  the  intimate  structure 
of  the  cord,  have  occurred  without  any  obvious,  direct  lesion  of  the  vertebral  column 
or  cord, 

'  These  pains  have,  at  first,  been  often  mistaken  for  rlieiimatism. 

'^  It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  increase  of  reflex  activity  is  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  conditions  which  are  known  to  lead  to  it,  viz.  destruction  of  the  connt^c- 
tion  between  the  reflex  apparatus  and  the  brain,  and  abnormal  irritability  of  the  grey 
Bubstance. 

*  '  The  water  cure  is,  all  thing's  considered,  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  promisinj^ 
means  of  treating  chronic  myelitis.' — Erb,  loc.  supr.  cit.  pp.  462  and  171. 

*  Wherever  it  be  feasible  the  patient  should  be  drawn  out  in  the  recumbent  position  or 
in  a  wheel-chair.  As  soon  as  patients  can  get  about,  only  so  much  e.\:ercise  is  to  be  allowed 
as  can  be  indulged  in  without  fatigue,  otherwise  a  relapse  is  inevitable. 

*  '  Concussion  of  the  spine  '  is  the  term  u?ed  by  some  writers,  e.c/.  Mr.  Erichsen.  But  as 
we  speak  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  not  of  the  skull,  I  have  preferred  to  use  the  above. 
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The  difficulty  met  with  in  giving  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  definition  of 
concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  arises  from  the  following  causes.  The  proper  nature 
of  concussion  of  the  cord  is  still  doubtful,  chiefly  because  there  have  as  yet  been  so 
few  opportunities  of  studying  minutely  the  moi-bid  anatomy  of  the  cases  to  which 
the  above  term  should  be  applied.  Though  not  uncommon,  and  now  much  better 
recognised,  cases  of  spinal  concussion  pe?-  se  do  not  end  fatally  ^  before  a  period  when 
some  other  lesion,  clinically  more  clearly  defi.ned,  and  with  a  recognised  morbid 
anatomy  of  its  own,  has  occurred  to  complicate  the  oi-iginal  case.  Furthermore,  it  is 
probable  that  opportunities  of  investigating  the  morbid  anatomy  of  spinal  concus- 
sion will  seldom  be  at  hand,  as  it  is  obvious  that  usually  any  injury  of  sufficient  vio- 
lence to  cause  fatal  concussion  must  also  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  fatal  lesions  else- 
where— e.g.  of  the  brain.  Another  source  of  difficulty  met  with  in  defining  spinal 
concussion  lies  in  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  term  has  been  used  loosely  and  vaguely  in 
cases  which  with  more  cai'e  might  have  been  more  exactly  and  therefore  difierently 
interpreted.  Again,  other  conditions  have  been  mixed  up  with  it ;  thus  contusion  of 
the  cord,  haemorrhage  within  the  spinal  canal  and  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself, 
these,  and  various  other  conditions,  which  have  only  this  in  common  with  spinal 
concussion,  that  there  is  no  external  injury  of  the  spine  such  as  fracture  or  disloca- 
tion, have  been  confused  with  it. 

Finally,  the  influence  of  shock  has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account  in  the 
consideration  of  contusion  of  the  cord.  This  may  be  twofold.  At  the  same  time 
that  terror  or  intense  emotion  produces  a  condition  of  shock  of  the  brain,  violence 
applied  to  a  distant  part,  as  when  a  patient  is  flung  violently  on  his  knees  or  side 
in  a  railway  collision,  may,  by  means  of  the  afferent  nerves,  cause  a  condition  of 
shock  of  the  cord.  Here  the  effect  of  the  shock  is  immediate,  primary.  As  an 
instance  of  the  secondary,  later  effects  of  shock,  it  may  be  suggested  that  this,  when 
intense,  may  play  an  important  part  by  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  cord 
in  the  production  of  those  later  sequelae  of  concussion  of  the  cord  which  too  often  are 
the  best  proofs  of  the  serious  gravity  of  this  condition.  But  in  neither  of  these 
cases  have  we  true  spinal  concussion. 

The  above  conditions  having  been  excluded,  the  questions  may  be  asked — By  what 
right  is  the  term  concussion  of  the  cord,  even  when  thus  limited,  made  use  of?  What 
evidence  is  there  of  such  a  condition  being  a  bona  fide  one  1-  In  answer  to  this 
question,  some  suggestions,  which  will  shortly  be  given,  are  what  we  have  chiefly 
to  fall  back  upon.  In  answer  to  another  question.  What  is  the  proper  nature 
of  spinal  concussion  1  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  yet  the  time  has  scarcely  come 
for  giving  a  decided  answer.  Morbid  anatomists  have  not  hitherto  succeeded 
in  returning  anything  like  a  complete  or  definite  report.  The  difficulties  here  met 
with  have  been  already  alluded  to.  Not  only  is  it  i-are  for  cases  of  spinal  concus- 
sion to  prove  fatal  before  a  period  when  some  other  definite  morbid  lesion  (e.g. 
meningo  myelitis)  has  had  time  to  supervene  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
spinal  cord  has  been  more  frequently  examined,  and  that  it  has  been  clearly  recognised 
that  a  cord  may,  after  removal,  seem  quite  normal,  both  in  appearance  and  consist- 
ency, and  yet  on  microscopical  examination  be  extensively  diseased.^  The  anatomical 
report  being  thus  incomplete,  any  views  as  to  the  pathology,  and  therefore  the  real 
nature  of  spinal  concussion,  must  be  left  at  present  ill  defined,  and  till  morbid 
anatomy  puts  us  in  possession  of  more  facts  we  must  be  content  to  fall  back  on  sug- 
gestions and  hypotheses.     Amongst  these  are  the  following. 

After  fracture  of  the  dorsal  spine  complete  paralysis  of  certain  centres,  e.g.  of 
micturition  and  defsecation,  situated  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  follows  on  the 
violence  inflicted  on  the  spine  above.  No  injury  has  been  inflicted  on  the  cord 
below,  and  there  has  been  no  time  for  inflammation  to  supervene,  and  so  the  paralysis 
of  these  lumbar  centres  is  said  to  be  due  to  concussion.  The  paralysis  here  is  often 
temporary,  but  it  is  readily  intelligible  that,  after  concussion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 

^  See  below,  p.  701. 

*  As  in  the  very  interesting  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Gowers,  and  quoted  at  p.  701. 
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cord,  paralysis  of  other  centres,  e.g.  those  of  respiration,  may  follow,  the  suspension 
of  whose  function,  even  for  awhile,  is  not  compatible  Avith  life.* 

Mr.  Savory,-  in  discussing  concussion  of  the  brain  and  cord  and  the  corresponding 
lesions,  makes  the  following  suggestive  remarks  : — 

'  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
on  record  any  iinequivocal  instance  of  immediate  death  from  concussion  of  the  brain 
pure  and  simple.  For,  although  direct  evidence  of  the  fact  in  this  form  may  be 
wanting,  there  is,  it  would  appear,  at  least  enough  of  indirect  evidence  to  show 
that  a  fatal  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  without  any  visible  lesion,  may  occur 
to-morrow. 

'  In  fatal  cases  of  concussion  accompanied  by  visible  injury  of  brain- substance  or 
other  morbid  appearance,  will  the  lesion  discovered  always  suffice  to  explain  the  result  ? 
Is  there  enough  in  what  is  seen  to  account  for  sudden  death  1  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  in  other  cases  lesions  more  extensive  than  these  are  com- 
patible with  life.  Contusion  of  the  brain  may,  and  does,  occur  without  producing 
any  symptoms  at  all,  or  none  until  some  time  after  the  injury.  Surely,  then,  the  fatal 
result  in  some  of  these  cases  must  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  concussion,  beyond 
those  that  are  visible.  And  may  not  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  the  fatal  effects 
of  pure  and  simple  concussion  be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  concussion  of  itself  is 
severe  enough  to  destroy  life,  it  is  almost  always  severe  enough  to  cause  visible 
lesion,  or  at  least  some  vascular  distui'bance  or  extravasation  which  may  be  noted 
afterwards  1 

'  Moreover,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  bruising  of  the  brain,  the  contusion 
is  circumscribed  and  more  frequently  found  at  the  under  part  of  the  cerebellum  and 
cerebrum  than  in  any  other  place.  The  unconsciousness  and  collapse  can  hardly  be 
referred  to  this.' 

The  effects  which  immediately  follow  injury  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  even 
when  attended' with  visible  damage  to  structure,  must  in  many  cases  be  due  to  the 
shock  of  the  violence  rather  than  to  the  lesion.  For  these  effects  are  often  transient ; 
they  pass  off,  while  the  damage  done  to  the  structures  remains  much  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  If  the  collapse  or  unconsciousness  depends  on  the  fracture 
or  depression  of  bone,  or  upon  any  bruising  or  laceration  of  nerve-centre,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  sometimes  rapid  recos^ery  with  such  mischief  still  existing  1  Such 
instances  seem  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  simpler  cases  of  concussion,  where  there 

^  In  support  of  the  above  statement,  and  sliowiug  the  effects  which  concussion  of  the 
upper  cervical  spine  may  produce  upon  the  contained  nerve  structures,  the  following  case, 
which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Buzzard  {Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  145),  may  he  quoted 
here. 

A  patient,  set.  41,  received  a  sudden  shock  by  taking  an  unexpected  step  of  three  feet  in 
getting  out  of  a  train.  He  felt  Fit  once  a  '  rick  '  in  his  neck,  and  a  numb  sensation  across 
the  lower  cervical  vertebrse,  but  was  able  to  walk  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  his  home. 
About  six  days  after  the  accident  the  patient  began  to  lose  power  in  his  legs,  especially  the 
left,  and  in  the  left  arm.  These  symptoms  improved  somewhat,  but  about  two  months  after 
the  accident,  when  Dr.  Buzzard  saw  him,  there  was  much  tremulousness  about  the  lips  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  his  speech  was  of  the  hesitating  character  suggestive  of  partial 
paralysis  of  the  tongue  (these  being  not  natural  to  the  patient),  and  the  urine,  sp.  gr.  1017, 
contained  sugar,  roughly  estimated  at  about  3  gr.  to  the  oz.  These  symptoms  continued,  the 
sugar  being  still  present  when  the  last  note  was  made  of  the  case,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
accident.  Dr.  Buzzard  argues  as  follows  in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  glycosuria 
may  have  depended,  in  this  case,  upon  the  injury  :  '  A  shock  of  the  kind  described  would, 
I  think,  necessarily  produce  its  greatest  effect  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  brain  and 
medulla  oblongata.  If  sufficiently  violent,  it  would  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  interstitial 
haemorrhages.  It  is  conceivable  that  these  would  be  so  minute  as  not  to  cause,  at  the  time, 
any  recognisable  symptom,  and  that  they  might  occasion,  later  on,  patches  of  inflammation 
in  the  connective  tissue.  The  resulting  effusion  would  cause  at  first  considerable  interference 
with  the  function  of  the  portion  of  nerve-substance  affected  ;  but  this  would  clear  off  to  a 
great  extent,  some  permanent  change  of  structure  being,  however,  left  behind.'  The  above- 
mentioned  interference  was  shown  by  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  patient,  which  pointed 
to  some  lesion  affecting  the  motor  tracts  to  the  extremities,  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  motor 
portion  of  the  fifth,  and  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  injury  to  which  is  known  to 
cause  glycosuria.  '^  St.  Barth.  Hasp.  Septs,  vol.  v.  p.  72. 
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is  only  congestion  or  slight  extravasation,  the  effects  depend  on  the  shaking  of  the 
nerve-substance  rather  than  upon  the  condition  of  the  vessels.  In  such  cases  the 
symptoms  and  morbid  appearances  are  both  direct  effects  of  the  shock.  The  symp- 
toms cannot  be  explained  by  the  morbid  appearances. 

Again,  concussion  of  the  brain  often  produces  complete  unconsciousness  for  an 
interval,  upon  which,  however,  complete  recovery  follows  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot 
believe  it  to  have  been  associated  with  any  actual  lesion  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  And  yet  this  complete  inseiisibility  implies  an  annihilation  of  function 
of  at  least  some  part  of  the  encephalon.  If  the  centres  of  consciousness  may  be  thus 
paralj-^sed,  why  not  the  centres  of  respiration  ? 

The  following  theories  have  been  put  forward  in  explanation  of  concussion  of  the 
cord. 

A.  That  of  Fischer  '  and  Scholz,^  that  concussion,  whether  of  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
is  due  to  an  anaemic  condition  of  these  organs  brought  about  by  paralysis  of  the 
vasomotor  nerver.  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  large  vessels  which  they  control 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  this  paralytic  dilatation  being  especially  well  marked  in 
the  vessels  of  the  so-called  splanchnic  area.  I  may  perhaps  make  this  theory  clearer 
to  my  readers  by  reminding  them  of  Prof.  Golz's  '  Klopfversuch  '  or  percussion  experi- 
ment. It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this,  after  percussion  of  the  abdomen  with  a 
scalpel  handle,  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  takes  place,  followed  by  a  paralytic 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  viscera ;  in  consequ3nce  of  the 
large  afflux  of  blood  to  these  parts,  anaemia  of  the  brain  and  heart  are  produced,  and 
thus  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the  animal  itself. 

B.  Another  theory,  and  the  one  as  }'et  generally  accepted  in  this  country,  is  that 
molecular  disturbance  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord  is  the  chief  element 
in  spinal  concussion.  Mr.  Erichsen  ^  expresses  this  view  somewhat  happily  by  the 
comparison  between  a  magnet  which  has  been  jarred  and  a  spinal  cord  which  has 
been  submitted  to  concussion.  *  What  immediate  change,  if  any,  has  taken  place  in 
the  nerve  structure  to  occasion  this  effect,  we  no  more  know  than  what  change 
happens  to  a  magnet  when  struck.  But  we  know  that  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  just  as  we  know  that  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  action  of  the  iron  by  the  loss  of  its  magnetic  force.' 

Morbid  anatomy  of  cases  of  sjnnal  concussion. — The  appearances  here  will  of 
course  vary  accordingly  as  death  has  taken  place  at  an  early  or  a  remote  period. 

To  take  first  the  foimer,  a  few  cases  are  on  record  which  have  proved  rapidly 
fatal,  and  in  which  no  lesion  whatever  has  been  discovered.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
as  in  the  one  alluded  to  at  p.  703,  concussion  of  the  medulla  may  have  taken  place. 
These  cases  are,  however,  very  rare. 

As  a  rule,  in  cases  which  might  at  first  be  thought  due  to  fatal  concussion,  some 
definite  lesions,  such  as  hsemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  upper  cervical  cord, 
either  as  a  single  clot  or  as  multiple  ecchymoses  (see  cases  p.  692),  or  hsemoi'rhage 
of  the  spinal  meninges  (p.  691),  will  be  found. 

And  where  no  definite  lesion  can  be  found  within  the  vertebral  canal,  the  siirgeon 
must  examine  those  other  sites  of  which  injury  is  known  to  produce  rapidly  fatal  results. 
Thus  the  pons  should  be  examined  for  haemorrhage,  the  roots  of  the  vagus  for 
laceration  close  to   their  origin  from  the  medulla,''  the  state  of  the  heart  and  of  the 

^  Volkmann's  Samml.  Min.  Vortr.  Nos.  10,  27. 

^  Ueber  R'uckenmarks  Idhinmig  und  eleven  Behnndlung  durch  Cudoioa,  1872,  p.  76.  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  any  copy  of  the  latter  paper,  and  I  owe  to  trouble  taken  by  my  fi'iend 
Mr.  H.  G.  Plimmer  an  opportunity  of  examining  H.  Fischer's  papers  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  Prof.  Erb  {loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  347)  seems  to  put  a  different  construction  on 
H.  Fischer's  theory.  He  says  H.  Fischer  considers  '  that  which  is  known  to  surgeons  as 
shock  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  traumatic  reflex  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Scholz 
has  applied  this  view  directly  to  concussion  of  the  spine.'  With  all  due  deference  to  Prof. 
Erb,  I  think  that  the  view  of  H.  Fischer  is  rather  that  which  1  have  attempted  to  give 
above. 

■'   Concussion  of  the  Spine,  p.  150.  "*  Mr.  Hilton,  liesf  and  Pain,  ord  ed.  p.  53. 
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abdominal  viscei'a  sliould  be  ascertained,  before  it  can  be  said  that  no  material  lesion 
is  present  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  and  before  this  be  attributed  to  concussion 
of  the  cord  pure  and  simple. 

In  the  second  class  of  cases,  where  death  has  occurred  at  a  more  remote  period, 
evidence  of  meningo-myelitis  will  always  be  found  on  careful  examinations,  though  to 
the  unaided  eye  the  cord  may  appear  perfectly  healthy.  Of  these  cases  of  later  sub- 
acute inflammatory  changes  in  the  cord  or  its  membranes  ending  fatally  the  following 
are  instances  : — 

1.  Mr.  Gore's  case,'  the  cord  of  which  was  examined  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke. 
This  case  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  remote  effects  of  concussion  received  in  a 
railway  accident. 

The  patient,  a  gentleman  of  52,  had,  three  and  a  half  years  before,  been  in  a  railway 
collision,  but  had  escaped  without  any  sign  of  external  injury.  For  a  while  he  made  every 
effort  to  get  about  his  business,  but  numbness  and  loss  of  power  over  the  lower  limbs  set  in 
and  steadily  increased,  his  gait  became  unsteady,  somewhat  like  that  of  partial  intoxication, 
but  with  very  little  jerking  or  twitching.  There  was  great  sensitiveness  to  shocks  or  jars. 
Later  on  some  weakness  of  the  upper  extremities  appeared.  Eighteen  months  before  death 
there  was  want  of  control  over  the  bladder  and  the  urine  was  alkaline  with  mucO'purulent 
deposits.     Quite  latterly,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  his  speech  was  thick  and  hesitating. 

Post-mortein  examination. — There  was  general,  though  slight,  opacity  of  the  cerebral 
arachnoid,  with  sub-arachnoid  effusion.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  was  pale  and 
soft,  particularly  so  on  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes.  The  spinal  meninges  were 
in  some  parts  thickened,  at  others  adherent  to  the  cord.  But  the  most  marked  cliange  was 
wasting  of  the  posterior  columns,  which,  of  all  the  white  matter,  were  exclusively  the  seat 
of  disease,  this  wasting  having  brought  aboiit  a  very  marked  narrowing  of  the  cord  in  its 
antero- posterior  diameter,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement.  The 
posterior  columns  Avere  darker,  browner,  denser,  and  more  opaque  than  the  antero-lateral, 
this  appearance  being  found,  under  the  microscope,  to  be  due  to  a  multitude  of  compound 
Siranular  corpuscles,  and  isolated  granules,  to  an  exuberance  of  wavy  fibrous  tissue  disposed 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Many  of  the  nerve-fibres  had  been  replaced  by  this  tissue,  and 
at  certain  spots  or  tracts,  which  were  more  "transparent  than  others,  especially  along 
the  sides  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  they  had  wholly  disappeared.  Corpora  amylacea, 
also,  v?ere  thickly  interspersed  through  the  same  columns,  particularly  near  the  central  line. 
The  extremities  of  the  posterior  cornua  contained  an  abundance  of  isolated  granules  like 
those  in  the  columns  ;  and  in  some  sections  the  transverse  commissure  was  somewhat 
damaged  by  disintegration.  The  anterior  cornua  were  decidedly  smaller  than  natural,  and 
altered  in  shape,  but  no  change  in  structure  was  observed. 

2.  Dr.  Gowers's  case  of  concussion-lesion  with  extensive  secondary  degenerations 
of  the  spinal  cord. "-^  The  points  of  interest  here  are  very  marked  ;  amongst  others  is 
the  bearing  of  the  case  upon  some  of  the  results  of  railway  injuries.  The  concussion 
in  this  case,  not  that  of  a  railway  accident,  produced  unmistakable  lesions  of  the 
cord.  These  lesions  were,  however,  only  recognised  after  preparing  the  cord  for 
microscopical  examination ;  to  the  unaided  eye  it  appeared  quite  healthy. 

The  patient,  fet.  26,  rolled,  while  asleep,  twenty-five  feet  from  the  top  of  a  hayrick,  falling 
on  his  back.  He  became  at  once  unable  to  move,  and  about  a  week  after  was  admitted  into 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  He  then  complained  of  soreness  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  but  no 
fracture  could  be  detected.  There  was  motor  paralysis  of  the  legs,  and  also,  though  less 
completely,  of  the  thighs,  but  sensation  was  retained.  He  could  only  just  raise  the  right 
arm  from  the  bed.  The  bladder  whs  paralysed,  and  the  urine  ammoniacal.  The  breathing 
was  diaphragmatic,  and  already  there  was  a  larfje  bed-sore  over  the  sacrum.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  action  of  the  bowels,  but  could  exercise  no  control  over  it.  The  patient  for 
a  while  improved,  and  some  power  was  regained  over  the  right  arm.  This,  however,  was 
soon  followed  by  rigid  contraction  in  this  and  the  lower  extiemities.  Bed-sores  increased, 
and  the  patient  died  exhausted  nearly  six  months  after  the  accident. 

Post-moi'tem  examination. — Brain  normal.  Vertebrae  natural,  spinal  cord  in  no  way 
compressed.  No  wasting  or  alteration  of  shape;  to  the  unaided  eye  the  consistence  appeared 
good,  and  sections  of  it  healthy.  On  microscopical  examination  ruptures  of  varying  size 
were  found  in  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cervical  cord ;  around  some 
of  these  repair  was  takings  place,  by  development  of  connective  tissue.  Distinct  areas  of 
degeneration  were  found  in  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cervical  dorsal  and  lumbar  cord, 
better  marked  above.     Similar  areas,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  were  found  in  other  columns, 


^  Path.  Soc.  Ti-anx.  vol.  xvii.  p.  20.  Figures  showing  the  difference  between  this  cord 
and  a  healthy  one  will  be  found  on  p.  155  of  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's  Diar/nosis  of  Visceral 
Lesions.  ~  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1.  p.  499. 
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e.g.  the  left  lateral.  These  areas  showed  hosts  of  large  granular  corpuscles ;  wasted  nerve- 
fihres  from  which  the  medullary  matter  had  disappeared,  the  axis  cylinder  being  closely 
surrounded  with  the  shrivelled  sheath  of  Schwann  ;  diminution  of  healthy  nerve-fibres  ; 
great  increase  of  richly  nucleated  connective  tissue,  and  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
perivascular  sheaths  of  the  smaller  vessels.  In  addition  to  these  descending  lesions  of  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns,  ascending  degeneration  was  also  found  in  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  upper  cervical  cord  and  the  medulla. 

3.  Sir.  W.  Gull's  c«se  of  cervical  paraplegia  after  an  injury.^  This,  like  the  first 
case  (p.  701),  instances  the  slow  onset  and  obstinate  progress  often  met  with  in  chronic 
meningo- myelitis. 

A  coal-waggoner,  aet.  49,  was  forced  backwards  from  his  seat  by  striking  his  head  against 
a  beam,  while  driving  under  an  archway.  Some  months  after  the  accident  he  began  to 
suffer  pain  from  the  occiput  down  over  the  shoulders,  and  in  about  a  year  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  extremities  began  to  waste.  After  two  years  incontinence  of  urine  gradually  came 
on.  "When  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  three  years  after  the  accident,  he  presented  a 
remarkable  example  of  muscular  atrophy  without  actual  paralysis.  The  upper  extremities 
were  chiefly  affected.  The  left  arm  was  less  affected  than  the  right,  as  regards  muscular 
atrophy,  but  there  was  numbness  in  it  and  severe  neuralgic  pains.  All  the  long  muscles  of 
the  back  and  neck  were  remarkably  atrophied.  No  deformity  or  tenderness  on  pressure. 
The  legs  were  wasted  and  weak,  but  he  could  walk.  There  was  frequent  hiccough  and 
vomiting.     Dyspnoea.     Death  six  weeks  after  admission. 

Post-mortem  examination. — Cerebral  arachnoid  opalescent,  with  spots  of  white  mottling 
of  the  more  opaque  parts  from  fatty  degeneration.  Sub-arachnoid  fluid  in  excess.  Ependyma 
of  lateral  and  fourth  ventricles  granular,  in  the  latter  extremely  so.  The  dura  mater  on  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  cord  much  thickened.  The  two  layers  of  the  arachnoid  adherent  in 
patches  along  this  surface,  and  much  thickened  by  effusion  of  lymph  of  old  date.  To  the 
luiaided  eye  sections  of  the  cord  gave  no  distijict  evidence  of  disease,  there  being  a  slight 
yellowness  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  increased  vascularity  and  thickening  of  the  pia 
mater  covering  them.  In  these  columns,  particularly  in  the  right  one,  abundance  of  granule 
cells  were  discovered.  The  exudation  was  greatest  in  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the 
cervical  enlargement.  The  grey  matter  was  hyperjemic,  but  there  was  no  exudation  into  its 
tissue,  or  into  the  anterior  columns.  The  ventricle  of  the  cord  was  enlarged  and  distended 
with  delicate  granular  nuclei.  The  affection  of  the  cord  appeared  to  be  secondary  to  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  membranes,  and  to  chronic  changes  in  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricle  in 
common  with  the  ependyma  of  the  fourth  and  lateral  ventricles. 

Symptoms  of  spinal  concussion. — These  vary  extremely  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  accident  and  the  circumstances  which  suri'ound  it,  the  region  of  the  spine 
which  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  injury,  and  the  natural  temperament  and  state 
of  the  nervous  system  of  the  patient.  Again,  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  cord  and 
likewise  of  the  brain  ^  vary  according  to  the  period  of  their  onset.  Thus  they  may  be 
(a)  primaxy,  immediate,  or  rapid  in  onset  when  due  to  the  effects  of  the  jar  or  blow 
upon  the  cord,  whether  these  effects  produce  a  molecular  disturbance  of  its  minute 
anatomy,  or  a  reflex  paralysis  of  its  vessels,  or  some  other  change  as  yet  equally  un- 
known ;  or  (/3)  secondary  or  later  in  onset,  and  due  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  cord 
structure,  of  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  inflammatory  natui'e.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
primary  symptoms  are  often  the  less  important  because  temporary.  Owing  to  the 
great  variation  in  the  period  of  onset  and  in  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  of  spinal 
concussion,  four  principal  groups  of  cases  may  be  made,  as  follow  : — ■ 

(i.)  Where  death  fnlloivs  immediately  on  the  injury  lohich  causes  the  concussion. — 
This  is  very  rare,  but  it  may  occur  where  the  upper  cervical  cord  (above  the  origin 
of  the  phrenic  nerve)  or  the  medulla  oblongata  is  subjected  to  the  concussion.  The 
following  ^  appears  to  have  been  a  case  of  this  natui-e  : — 

^   Gv^fs  Hospital  Reports,  1858,  p.  194. 

^  As  stated  above  (p.  700)  no  case  of  this  kind  can  be  considered  certain  unless  after 
most  careful  post-mortem  investigation.  Mr.  Savory  {loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  61)  draws  attention  to 
the  following  difference  between  the  sequelae  of  concussion  of  the  cord  and  brain.  '  While 
concussion  of  the  cord  is  less  often  immediately  followed  by  marked  effects  than  concussion 
of  the  brain,  it  is  more  often  remotely  followed  by  grave  eflects.  Why  is  this  ?  Slight  dis- 
turbance of  function  is  more  obvious  in  the  brain  than  in  the  cord.  The  symptoms  of  the 
former  are  usually  more  felt  than  those  of  the  latter;  they  are  better  marked — more  likely 
to  attract  attention.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  brain  is  more  likely  to  obtain  repose,  and 
— perhaps  above  all — the  functions  of  the  higher  nerve-centres  admit  of  being  placed  more 
completely  at  rest  than  do  those  of  the  spinal  cord.' 

3  Mr.  F,  Jordan,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  March  2,  1867. 
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A  man  died  immediately  after  firing  a  pistol  into  his  mouth.  '  Examination  of  the  body- 
showed  that  the  bullet  struck  the  body  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra  ;  but  beyond  slight 
laceration  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  no  injury  vv^as  done  ; 
no  vertebral  or  any  other  bone  was  broken.  The  naked  eye  could  detect  no  change  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord  or  the  membranes.' 

(ii.)  Severe  symptoms  at  the  moment  of  injury.  Cure  in  a  short  time.  Slight 
shock. — The  patient  immediately  after  the  accident  is  found  quite  conscious,  but 
more  or  less  severely  paralysed  as  to  motor  power  ;  sensation  is  either  normal,  or,  if 
impaired,  is  so  to  a  much  less  extent.  Evacuation  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  normal, 
or,  if  the  catheter  be  required  for  the  former,  the  urine  remains  acid.  Improvement 
begins  usually  within  a  week,  makes  rapid  progress,  and  ends  by  becoming  complete. 

It  must  be  noted,  I  think,  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  the 
above  class  of  cases  which  makes  it  very  probable  that  something  has  occurred 
beyond  mere  concussion,  limited  extravasation  of  blood  having  probably  taken  place, 
which  is  steadily  absorbed.  Thus  examination  of  these  cases  shows,  as  stated  above, 
that  motion  and  sensation  are  very  unequally  affected.  It  is  not  I'eadily  intelligible 
how,  in  an  injury  severe  enough  to  cau.se  motor  paralysis  by  concussion  of  the  antero- 
lateral columns,  the  closely  contiguous  parts  of  the  cord,  which  is  itself  so  limited  a 
structure,  should  escape. 

(iii.)  Severe  symptoms  at  first,  followed  hy  a  protracted  illness  of  soine  years'  dura- 
tion. Recovery  in  most  cases. — Here  the  symptoms  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
(ii.)  but  much  more  marked,  and  the  recovery  is  much  more  delayed  in  its  commence- 
ment and  tardy  in  its  progress.  In  these  cases,  also,  the  unequal  affection  of  motion 
and  sensation,  the  protracted  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  ultimate  recovery,  all  these 
seem  to  point  to  something  more  than  simple  concussion  resulting  in  molecular  disturb- 
ance of  the  cord, 

(iv.)  Symptoms  very  slight  at  first  :  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time  development  of 
progressive  spinal  disease.  Recovery  doiobfful. — In  this  group  especially  the  more 
remote  and  protracted  effects  of  spinal  concussion  are  observed,  and  the  symptoms 
approximate  throughout  to  those  of  a  chronic  meningo- myelitis.  After  an  interval 
varying  from  an  hour  or  two  to  a  week  or  more,  the  following  symptoms  gradu- 
ally develop  themselves.  Increasing  weakness  of  the  extremities,  especially  of  the 
legs,  and  most  marked  in  the  extensor  muscles.  Gait  hesitating,  straddling,  the 
patient  keeping  his  spine  and  head  erect,  and  showing  a  tendency  to  lay  hold  of  sur- 
rounding bodies,  and  to  drag  the  feet.  Back  itself  sensitive,  especially  at  one  or  two 
points ;  various  degrees  of  aneesthesia,  hyperfesthesia,  or  parsesthesia  (i.e.  perverted 
sensibility),  e.g.  tinglings,  numbness,  formications,  shooting  pains  occasionally  limited 
to  one  nerve-trunk,  chilliness,  &o.  Bladder  weak  and  irritable,  but  less  often  para- 
lysed. Sexual  power  much  diminished.  General  nutrition  increasingly  impaired. 
Other  symptoms  present  at  the  same  time  point  to  mischief  in  the  nerve-centres 
higher  up.  Thus,  in  addition  to  failure  of  power  in  the  simpler  movements,  there  is 
loss  of  co-ordinating  power  in  the  performance  of  the  more  complex  ones.'  The 
mental  powei-s  are  much  enfeebled,  the  memory  fails,  and  all  power  of  application 
or  prolonged  business-exertion  is  lost.  Sudden  emotional  outbursts  from  piteously 
trivial  causes  are  not  uncommon.  The  special  senses  are  usually  more  or  less 
seriously  affected.  Impairments  of  vision  are  the  most  common  and  important,  and 
accordingly  the  best  studied  of  these  lesions.  A  full  account  of  these  is  given  by 
Mr.  Erichsen.2  According  to  this  writer,  the  impairments  of  vision  which  are 
noticed  after  spinal  injury  fall  under  the  five  following  heads  : — 

(a)  Asthenopia,  or  weakness  of  sight.  The  patient  is  not  able  to  define  small 
objects,  nor  to  see  at  all  in  a  bad  light,  (b)  Amblyopia,  or  paresis  of  the  optic 
nerve  or  retina,  the  retina  being  able  to  receive  and  transmit  accurate  impressions, 
but  becoming  readily  exhausted,     (c)  Loss  or  failure  of  power  of  accommodation. 

'  Care  shoidd  always  be  taken,  when  possible,  to  examine  the  patient  erect  and  in 
motion. 

2  Loc.  supr.  cit.  Lect.  x.  An  account  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  and  of  the 
influence  of  the  so-called  '  cilio-spinal  region  of  the  cord,'  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  upon 
the  disturbances  of  vision  after  spinal  iujury,  will  be  found  here. 
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The  patient  loses  power  of  seeing  near  objects  clearly,  though  his  distant  vision  may 
remain  good.  This  is  always  of  grave  significance,  and  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
serious  nutrition  changes  in  the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye.  {d)  Irritability  of  the 
eye  and  photopsia,  depending  on  hypertemia  of  the  retina,  or  on  inflammation  of  it 
and  the  optic  nerve. 

As  already  stated  (p.  656),  it  is  in  the  less  severe  and  more  obscure  forms  of 
injviry,  such  as  concussion  of  the  spine,  and  not  in  the  graver  ones,  such  as  fracture- 
dislocation,  that  the  above  evidences  of  eye-disease  are  met  with. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  these  symptoms,  the  insidious  loss  of  motor  power, 
the  gait,  the  disturbances  of  sensation,  together  with  the  tediousness  of  the  case  and 
its  slight  amenability  to  treatment,  correspond  closely  to  what  is  seen  in  meningo- 
myelitis  (p.  697).  And  that  these  protracted  cases  are,  in  fact,  cases  of  chronic 
meningo-myelitis  is  supported  by  the  evidence,  scanty  as  it  is,  which  has  been  obtained 
from  the  post-mortem  examinations  which  have  been  made  in  these  cases.  Few  in 
number  as  these  are,  they  are  in  accordance  on  this  point  (p.  697).  Again,  the 
symptoms  which  point  to  the  mischief  having  extended  to  the  centres  above — -viz. 
headache,  loss  of  memory,  disturbance  of  vision,  &c.,  are  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  cases  of  protracted  result  of  concussion,  spinal  and  cerebral  meningitis 
usvially  coexist.  Probably  the  concussion,  especially  in  cases  where  due  rest  is  not 
obtained  at  the  first,  is  the  starting-point  in  the  chronic  organic  lesion,  perhaps  by 
causing  impaired  nutrition  in  the  cord ;  but  this  link  in  the  history  of  concussion  is 
at  present  missing. 

OUivier  holds  that  it  is  rare  to  find  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes  limited 
to  the  vertebral  canal,  but  that  we  see  at  the  same  time  a  more  or  less  intense  cere- 
bral meningitis.  In  the  cases  that  he  relates  of  spinal  meningitis,  he  makes  fre- 
quent reference  to  these  cerebral  symptoms,  and  states  that  they  often  complicate  the 
case  so  as  to  render  the  diagnosis  difficult,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  In  the  post- 
mortem appearances  that  he  details  of  patients  who  have  died  of  spinal  meningitis, 
he  describes  the  morbid  conditions  met  with  in  the  cranium  indicative  of  increased 
vascularity  and  inflammation  of  the  arachnoid.  This  complication  of  cerebral  with 
spinal  meningitis  is  nothing  more  than  we  should  expect.  It  may  arise  from  two 
causes— either  from  the  head  having  been  injured  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
way  as  the  spine,  or  as  a  simple  consequence  of  inflammation  running  along  a  con- 
tinuous membrane.  Erichsen  [loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  184),  Dr.  Allbutt  {'Lan.'  1870,  vol.  i.), 
and  Dr.  Long  Fox  ('  Path.  Anat.  of  Nerv.  Syst.'  p.  398)  consider  that  it  is  to  the 
creeping  upwards  of  a  meningitis,  originally  spinal,  but  eventually  becoming  cerebral, 
that  the  hypersemic  state  of  the  fundus  and  optic  changes  are  due. 

Diagnosis  of  S2nnal  concussion. — This  will  often  be  a  matter  of  careful  thought 
both  in  the  primary  and  in  the  more  remote  periods.  Thus,  as  an  instance  of  the 
former,  a  case  in  which  severe  symptoms  of  paralysis  have  followed  early  maybe  mis- 
taken for  one  of  contusion  of  the  cord  or  of  haemorrhage  into  its  substance  or  within 
its  membranes.  The  chief  and  most  helpful  test  here  is  time.  A  rapid  improvement 
in  the  paraplegia,  taking  place  within  a  few  days,  is  decisively  in  favour  of  concussion. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  a  more  remote  pei'iod,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
meninwo-myelitis,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them. 

The  question  of  I'heumatism  or  hysteria  may  arise  and  complicate  the  case.  Fly- 
ing, uncertain  pains,  the  swelling  of  the  joints,  e.g.  of  the  knees,  occasionally  met 
with  in  paraplegia,  hypersesthesia  in  the  lumbar  region — these  may  look  like  sub-acute 
rheumatism,  especially  when  any  tendency  to  low  forms  of  gouty  or  rheumatic 
arthritis  coexists  ;  but  the  existence  of  paralysis,  the  presence  of  various  parsesthesise, 
and  the  character  of  the  pain,^  when  this  is  carefully  enquiied  into,  should  be 
carefully  considered,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case. 

1  '  In  rheumatism  of  this  form  tlie  pain  is  muscular,  is  increased  by  movements  of  the 
affected  muscles,  and  is  influenced  by  atmospheric  vicissitudes.  In  the  diffused  pains  of 
spinal  concussion  it  will  he  found  that  the  central  point  of  the  pain  is  the  spine,  and  that  it 
is  affrrravated  by  pressure  over,  or  movements  of,  the  vertebral  column,  that  muscles  may  be 
rigid  but  are  not  painful,  that  the  pain  takes  the  anatomical  course  of  certain  sets  of  nerves, 
of  those,  in  fact,  connected  with  the  central  spinal  pain.' — Erichsen,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  297. 
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If  the  question  arises  how  far  the  pains  complained  of  are  of  an  emotional,  nervous, 
or  hysterical  nature,  clue  weight  must  be  given  to  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
patients  to  exaggerate  their  ailments,  to  despondency,  iri-itability,  and  hypochon- 
driasis coming  on  soon  after  the  accident,  and  thus  distinguished  from  those  similar 
symptoms  which  set  in  gradually  in  the  course  of  chronic  cerebral  disease.  Again, 
the  character  of  the  pain  is  very  important,  whether  it  is  diffused  and  largely 
cutaneous,  or  limited  to  a  few  vertebrae,  or  to  certain  known  nerves  ;  whether  it  is 
increased  by  movement,  and  accompanied  by  proof  of  corresponding  mischief,  or 
whether  the  patient,  who  complains  bitterly  of  the  gentlest  touch  upon  the  skin, 
moves  his  body  freely,  with  natural  flexibility  of  the  spine,  and  without  any  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  when  told  to  alter  his  position,  or  to  dress  himself.  Lastly,  the  good 
general  state  of  the  health,  the  normal  temperature,  absence  of  loss  of  weight,  &c., 
will  be  borne  in  mind. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  grave  in  the  severest  forms,  where  there  is  much 
shock,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  in  the  spine  has  been  the  concussion.  Apart  from 
shock,  the  prognosis  appears  more  favourable  in  those  cases  in  which  severe  symptoms 
have  appeared  early  than  where  they  have  developed  later  on.  Furthermore,  cases 
of  meningo- myelitis  dating  from  injury  admit  of  more  hope  than  those  of  spon- 
taneous origin,  if  seen  at  an  early  date.  The  gradual  subsiding  of  symptoms  and  the 
progressive  amendment  are  of  good  augury  for  complete  recovery.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  improvement  has  ceased,  and  symptoms  of  chronic  meningo-myelitis 
have  supervened,  partial  restoration  to  health  may  perhaps  take  place  after  a 
lengthened  interval,  but  complete  recovery  is  hardly  possible.  On  this  subject  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Erichsen'  are  of  great  interest  : — 

'  When  a  person  has  received  a  conciission  of  the  spine  from  a  jar  or  shake  of  the 
body,  without  any  direct  blow  on  the  back,  or  perhaps  on  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  symptoms  have  gradually  and  pi'ogi-essively  developed  themselves,  the  prog- 
nosis will  always  be  very  unfavourable.  And  for  this  reason — that,  as  the  injury  is 
not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  a.  direct  and  immediate  lesion  of  the  cord,  any 
symptoms  that  develop  themselves  must  be  the  result  of  structural  changes  taking 
place  in  it,  as  the  consequence  of  degeneration ;  and  these  secondary  structural 
changes  being  incurable,  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  permanently,  injuri- 
ously influence  its  action. 

'  In  forming  an  opinion,  then,  as  to  the  patient's  probable  future  state,  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  look  to  the  immediate  or  early  severity  of  the  symptoms  than  to 
their  slow,  progressive,  and  insidious  development.  Those  cases  are  most  likely  to 
be  permanently  injui'ed  in  which  the  symptoms  affect  the  latter  course.  The  time 
that  the  symptoms  have  lasted  is  necessarily  a  most  important  matter  for  considera- 
tion ....  I  have  never  known  a  patient  to  recover  completely  and  entirely,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  same  state  of  health  that  he  enjoyed  before  the  accident,  in  whom 
symptoms  dependent  on  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes, 
and  on  their  consecutive  structural  lesion,  have  existed  for  twelve  months. 
Such  a  patient  may  undoubtedly  considerably  improve,  but  he  will  never  com- 
pletely lose  the  traces  of  the  injury.  These  will  in  some  respects  be  permanent 
and  show  themselves  in  general  or  local  weariness,  loss  of  muscular  power,  change 
in  character,  various  head  symptoms,  each  trivial  in  itself,  but  collectively  imj)or- 
tant  ;  a  cachectic  and  prematurely  aged  look,  and  digestive  derangement.  And 
though,  as  Ollivier  has  observed,  such  a  patient  may  live  for  fifteen  and  twenty  years 
in  a  broken  state  of  health,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  die  in  three  or  four. 

'  The  cases  in  which  complete  recovery  may  be  expected  are  those  in  which  the 
patient  is  young,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  the  effect  of  direct  injury  ;  in 
which  they  have  rapidly  attained  their  maximum  of  seveiity ;  in  which  early  and 
continuous  amelioration  has  taken  place ;  in  which  they  are  referable  to  strain  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  spine  and  to  the  muscles  of  the  back ;  to  irritation  of  the 
nerves  in  their  exit  from  the  vertebral  canal ;  to  lesion  of  nerve-trunks  rather  than 

^  Log.  suj))-.  cit.  p.  308  et  seq. 
Vol.  I.  ZZ 
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of  cerebral  mischief;  and,  above  ;ill,  to  extravasation  of  blood  into,  or  to  irritation 
of  the  meninges,  i-ather  than  a  direct  primary  lesion ;  or  to  secondary  structural 
change  of  the  cord  itself.' 

Treatment  of  concussion  of  the  cord. — The  immediate  treatment  of  spinal  concus- 
sion, where  shock  is  also  present,  calls  for  no  special  comment.  Later  on,  when 
symptoms  have  arisen  which  point  to  the  existence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  cord 
and  its  membranes,  the  treatment  will  be  that  described  for  meningo-myelitis  (p.  697). 
Some  allusion  may  be  specially  made  here  to  the  use  of,  (a)  rest ;  (/3)  drugs ;  (y) 
local  applications. 

(a)  Rest. — Tliis,  absolute  and  complete,  both  of  mind  and  body,  is  needed  in  all 
cases  of  spinal  concussion  where  the  injury  is  at  all  recent,  and  where  either  inflam- 
mation of  the  cord  or  its  membranes  has  already  set  in  or  may  be  expected.  And  it 
is  the  more  needful  to  insist  upon  this,  as  patients  are  too  apt,  where  there  is  at  first 
no  pain  in  movement  and  but  little  pai^alysis,  partly  from  restlessness  and  partly  to 
try  change  of  scene  and  associations,  to  risk  the  exertion  of  travelling.  As  long  as 
there  is  any  evidence  of  irritability  and  excitement,  whether  of  brain  or  cord,  rest  is 
imperatively  called  for.^  Under  this  head  exposure  to  cold,  noises,  any  jarring  or 
jolting  of  the  body,  and  sexual  excitement  are  to  be  included. 

When  the  patient  begins  to  get  about,  exercise  must  be  carefully  limited  at  fii-st,  and 
it  may  be  advisable  that  some  form  of  support  to  the  spine  be  worn  for  a  while.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  the  injury,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  conditions,  when  the  patients  are  hypochon- 
driacal, markedly  emotional,  and  inclined  to  exaggerate  their  symptoms,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  get  about,  and  be  much  in  fresh  good  air. 

[P)  Drugs.- — ^Where  there  is  evidence  of  sub-acute  inflammatory  conditions  in  the 
meninges  and  cord,  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  pressure  from  extravasated 
blood,  mercury  j^erchloride,  in  corabination  with  or  followed  by  potassium  iodide,  are 
of  the  greatest  value. ^  Where  a  long  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  injury,  and 
where  the  symptoms — e.g.  paralysis — are  not  now  due  to  sub-acute  inflammatory 
changes,  but  rather  to  the  sequelae  of  these,  viz.  softening  and  disintegration  of  the 
nerve-centres,  in  these  cases  the  use  of  the  above  drugs  will  only  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. When  there  is  evidence  of  cerebral  excitement  and  irritability  and  mental 
worry,  the  use  of  the  bromides,  or  hydrobromic  acid,  is  indicated.  To  secure  sleep, 
of  especial  importance  in  the  earlier  stages,  a  combination  of  bromides  and  chloral, 
save  where  much  pain  coexists,  is  on  the  whole  most  serviceable.  It  is  often  well  to 
give  the  combined  bromides  and  chloral  in  the  evening,  and  to  repeat  the  dose,  but 
without  the  chloral,  in  the  course  of  the  night  or  towards  early  morning. 

In  other  cases  where  a  considerable  interval  has  elapsed  since  the  injury,  and  all 
symptoms  of  meningo-myelitis  which  may  have  been  present  have  subsided,  or 
where  these  have  been  absent  throughout,  and  the  case  has  seemed  one  rather  of 
debility  after  shock,  and  the  symptoms  point  to  an  emotional  condition  with  a  ten-  . 
dency  to  exaggeration,  the  administration  of  tonics,  iron,  strychnia,  cod-liver  oil, 
quinine  and  hydrobromic  acid,  together  with  a  liberal,  easily  assimilated  diet,  fresh  air, 
change  of  scene,  and  some  form  of  simple,  wisely  regulated  mental  occupation  are  to 
be  advised. 

^  Mr.  Erichsen  {loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  326)  gives  the  following  reasons  for  recommending  the 
prone  position :  '  In  order  to  secure  rest  most  efficiently,  the  patient  should  be  made  to  lie  on 
a  prone  couch.  There  are  several  reasons  wliy  the  prone  should  be  preferred  to  the  supiae 
position.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  prone  state  the  spine  is  the  highest  part  of  the  body,  and 
thus  passive  venous  congestion  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  cord,  which  naturally  occur 
when  the  patient  lies  on  his  hack,  are  entirely  prevented.  Then,  again,  the  absence  of 
pressure  on  the  hack  is  a  great  comfort  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  injury  to 
the  column,  it  is  unduly  sensitive  and  tender.  Lastly,  tlie  prone  position  presents  this 
advantage  over  the  supine,  that  it  admits  of  tlie  ready  application  of  an}'  necessary  local 
treatment.' 

~  For  the  respective  influence  and  potency  of  these  drugs  in  the  absorption  of  inflam- 
matory and  other  deposits,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees, 
'  Remarks  on  Cerebral  Disease  having  its  Origin  in  Syphilis,'  Guifs  Hasp.  Repts.  vol.  xvii. 
p.  251. 
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(y)  External  remedies  and  local  ajypUcations. — Asarule,  these  are  chiefly  of  service 
in  cases  where  the  symptoms  appear  due  to  sub  acute  inflammatory  lesions.  They  have 
already  been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Treatment  of  Meningo-myelitis  (p.  697). 
In  those  cases  which  have  been  alluded  to  above,  and  where  the  symptoms  are 
caused  by  prolonged  shock,  debility,  nervousness,  and  a  condition  approaching  to 
'  hysteria,'  local  applications  are,  as  a  rule,  better  dispensed  with,  as  they  only  serve 
to  attract  the  2:>atients'  attention  to  that  on  which  they  are  already  oidy  too  ready  to 
dwell.  In  some  of  these  cases,  as  where  tender  skin-points  exist  along  the  spine, 
flying  blisters  and  belladonna  plasters  are  permissible ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  surgeon  will 
find  it  more  judicious  and  more  honest  to  treat  the  local  complaint  in  these  cases 
with  a  little  wholesome  neglect,  and  devote  his  attention  to  improving  the  general 
health. 

The  question  of  electricity  is  often  raised  during  the  treatment  of  cases  of  spinal 
concussion.  The  following  hints  are  given  by  Mr.  Erichsen  '  as  to  the  cases  in  which 
this  remedy  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  hurtful : — 

'  Faradisation  will  be  found  of  especial  service  in  cases  of  simple  loss  of  nervous 
power  without  any  signs  of  concomitant  inflammation,  central  or  peripheral.  Thus 
it  will  be  found  of  great  use  in  the  paraplegia  of  spinal  anemia,  in  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  extensors  of  the  foot  and  toes,  and  the  peronei  muscles  dependent  on  paralysis 
of  the  external  popliteal  nerve — a  form  of  paralysis  of  very  common  occurrence  after 
spinal  concussion ;  and,  lastly,  in  those  localised  forms  of  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremity  dependent  on  aflfection  of  the  suprascapular,  cii'cumflex,  or  mvisculo-spiral 
nerves. 

'  The  continuous  cur-rent  is  particularly  useful  in  spinal  ansemia  and  for  the  relief 
of  the  cutaneous  hypersesthesia  associated  with  it. 

'  Electricity  in  any  shape  is  always  hurtful  when  there  are  symptoms  of  sub-acute 
inflammatory  action,  especially  of  the  meningeal  form,  associated  with  the  paiulysis, 
as  indicated  by  muscular  rigidity  or  painful  cramp.  I  think  that  we  may  broadly 
say  abovit  this  therapeutic  rule,  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  electricity,  that 
it  is  useful  in  those  cases  which  are  benefited  by  strychnine  and  iron ;  whereas,  in 
those  that  are  made  woi^se  by  these  remedies,  electricity  is  equally  hurtful — in  fact, 
the  injury  resulting  or  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  electricity  will  be  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  inflammatory  or  asthenic  nature  of  the  j^aralysis.' 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  the  remark  made  above  as  to  the  treatment  of 
meningo-myelitis  and  its  results,  that  where  there  appears  ground  for  an  honest  belief 
that  good  results  may  still  be  hoped  for,  ti'eatment  cannot  be  persevered  with  too 
diligently  and  carefully.^ 

Injuries  of  the  theca  vertehraUs. — The  theca  vei-tebralis  may  be  opened,  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  esca]^)e  in  large  quantity  without  any  serious  symptoms.  Mr. 
Holmes  recently  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  ^  three 
cases,  in  one  of  which  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  in 
the  second  the  position  of  the  wound  and  the  escape  of  the  fluid  left  no  doubt  on  the 
point,  while  the  third  had  been  reported  by  himself  to  the  Society  *  as  probably  a 
wound  of  the  ureter,  though  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  wound  of  the  theca  verte- 
bralis  was  also  admitted  at  the  time.  In  the  case  which  proved  fatal,  the  injury  was  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  death  seemed  to  result  from  inflammatory  effusion  around 
the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerve.      The  cord  was  uninjured  and  wninflamed.  The  other 

^  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  334. 

^  For  a  successful  and  most  encouraging  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Handfield 
Jones'  case  of  myelitis  supervening  gradually  upon  concussion  of  the  spine  (Clin.  &'oc. 
Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  144).  Heie  nineteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  injury.  Even  after  this 
interval,  the  employment  of  perchloride  of  mercury  was  followed  by  steady  and  most  marked, 
improvement,  Dr.  Handtield  Jones  having  first  tried,  without  success,  ergot  and  belladonna, 
and  potassium  iodide.  With  reference  to  this  case,  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  remarks :  '  We 
cannot  be  too  prompt  in  endeavouring  to  arrest  myelitis;  "  nimia  diligentia  "  in  this  case 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  The  delicate  structure  of  the  cord,  if  once  injured,  is  with  great 
difficulty  repaired,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  weakly  organisation.' 

3  JBrit.  Med.  Journ.  May  6,  1882.  *  Med.-(Jhir.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  240. 
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two  cases  recoA'ered  without  a  bad  symptom.  In  all  three,  and  especially  in  the  third 
case,  the  amount  of  discharge  was  extremely  large,  and  was  much  increased  by  any 
muscular  movement,  gushing  out  under  such  circumstances  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. A  case  by  Sir  J.  Paget  was  appended  to  the  paper,  in  which  a  bed-sore  pene- 
trated the  spinal  membranes  and  led  to  a  copious  discharge  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  The  patient  was  slowly  dying,  and  did  not  long  survive,  but  appeared  to 
sufter  nothing  from  the  loss  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Cases  of  local  parali/sis  after  injjury  to  the  hack. — Mr,  Hutchinson  ^  has  recorded 
the  following  most  interesting  case. 

Fall  from  a  height,  sti-iking  the  head  and  shoulders  against  2yoles  of  scaffolding. 
Permanent  2yaralysis  of  the  left  uj^j^er  extremity,  both  as  to  motion  and  sensation. 
Tract  of  skin  supplied  by  intercosto-hunisral  nerve  not  affected.  Paralysis  of  cervical 
sympathetic  with  contracted  pupil,  retracted  globe. 

The  patient  fell  sixty  feet  from  a  scafibld,  striking  several  times  against  projecting  beams. 
There  was  no  paralysis  of  either  lower  extremity,  nor  was  there  any  difficidty  with  the 
urine  or  faeces.  Suppuration  took  place  in  the  arm,  hut  no  hones  were  broken.  Five  mouths 
after  the  accident  he  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  this  time  the  general 
health  was  excellent,  and  every  function  perfect  save  those  concerning  the  innerA^ation  of  the 
left  arm.  Over  this  the  patient  had  not  the  slightest  power  of  motion.  Below  the  elbow  he 
had  not  the  least  degree  of  cutaneous  sensibility.  On  the  outer,  front,  and  posterior  aspects 
of  the  upper  arm  the  loss  of  sensibility  is  also  complete.  In  the  axilla  sensation  is  perfect, 
and  from  the  axilla  downwards  to  the  inner  condyle.  The  hand,  forearm,  and  upper  condyle 
are  all  decidedly  cooler  on  the  left  side,  e.g.  that  of  the  cleft  between  the  middle  and  fore- 
finger is  88°  on  the  right  side,  83°  on  the  left.  The  skin  is  brick-red  in  colour,  somewhat 
mottled,  the  capillaries  being  much  relaxed.  Some  months  later  it  is  noted  that  the  left  eye- 
ball looks  smaller  than  the  other,  being  retracted,  and  the  palpebral  aperture  diminished  ;  the 
left  pupil  was  much  smaller  and  did  not  dilate.  The  sight  was  slightly  defective  on  this  side 
both  for  near  and  distant  objects.  A  year  later  some  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
sensation  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  in  a  few  of  the  muscles,  e.g.  the  biceps,  with  which 
he  could  strike  hard.  The  patient  died  suddenly  in  the  country,  thirteen  years  after  the 
accident.     The  cause  of  his  death  was  not  ascertained. 

The  following  are  the  explanations  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  of  some  of  the 
above  facts  :  The  recovery  of  the  biceps  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  receives  its 
nerve-supply  higher  up  than  the  others;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  uppermost  nerve-roots  had  been  but  pai'tially  torn.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  inability  of  the  left  pupil  to  dilate  has  been  already  given  ^  (p.  65-5), 
that  of  the  diminished  palpebral  ai)erture  is  to  be  sought,  Mr.  Hutchinson  thinks, 
not  in  any  paralytic  state  of  the  sphincter,  but  rather  in  that  of  certain  extensor 
fibres  existing,  but  not  easily  demonstrated,  in  the  human  orbit.  The  symptom  is 
well  known  in  the  lower  animals,  and  is  in  them  more  pronounced  than  in  man. 
These  fibres  being  paralysed,  the  recti  muscles  draw  the  eyeball  a  little  deeper  into  the 
orbit,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  smallness  of  the  globe  or  of  slight  drooping  of 
the  lids. 

Sir  J.  Paget'^  has  recorded  a  somewhat  similar  case  ; — 

A  child,  iBt.  7,  received  a  severe  injur}"-  to  the  brachial  plexus  from  the  fall  of  a  ladder 
on  her  back  and  neck.  When  the  child  recovered  from  the  shock  she  called  out,  '  Where's 
my  arm?  '  and  from  this  time  until  some  months  after  there  was  perfect  insensibility  of  the 
arm,  with  total  loss  of  motion.     Every  part  wasted,  and  the  limb  was  habitually  cold. 

In  this  case  the  pupil  on  the  injured  side  is  said  to  have  been  always  smaller  than  its 
fellow,  and  the  eye  to  have  appeared  a  very  little  smaller  or  less  open  than  the  other. 

For  the  treatment  of  these  and  similar  though  less  severe  cases  Sir  J.  Paget  gives 
the  following  directions  : — 

^  Illnst.  of  Clin.  Sarg.  vol.  i.  p.  20(3,  pi.  xxxiv. 

'  Other  evidence  of  the  lesion  inflicted,  in  this  case,  on  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attacks  of  giddiness  to  which  this  man  became  subject  after  his  accident.  Of 
this  Mr.  Hutchinson  writes :  '  Probably  we  have  here  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  cause 
of  one  form  of  vertigo — the  inability  on  the  part  of  a  tract  of  the  vasomotor  nerve  to 
regulate  the  calibre  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  thus  control  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  brain.' 

*  'Clin.  Lect.  on  some  Cases  of  Local  Paralysis,'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  vol.  i.  1861, 
p.  331. 
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1.  Constant  warmth.  2.  Regular  friction  and  shampooing.  .3.  Local  galvanism 
that  everj^  severally  paralj^seil  muscle  may  be  made  to  conti-act.  4.  Constant  volun- 
tary efforts.  Constant  endeavour  to  attain  every  lost  movement,  and,  when  any 
such  endeavour  is  effectual,  frequent  exercise  of  the  reco veiled  power.  5.  Set  exercises 
for  each  muscle  in  which  power  is  not  wholly  lost.  6.  Guards  again§;t  distortion 
from  unbalanced  action  of  muscles  and  contractions  of  important  joints,  e.g.  of  fingers 
and  elbow. 

Severe  sprain  of  neck.  Partial  motor  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  both  spinal  acces- 
sory nerves.     Recovery.^ 

A  child,  fet.  8,  fell,  head  first,  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  got  up  without  assistance, 
and  walked  into  school.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  fall  there  was  incomplete  motor  pai-a- 
lysis  of  arms  and  leo-s,  cboking  after  swallowing  even  saliva,  respiration  diaphragmatic, 
head  most  peculiarly  loose.  No  power  to  change  position.  Sensation  unaltered  in  body  and 
limbs.  Pain  complained  of  bitterly  in  back  and  neck.  No  paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum. 
No  increase  of  reflex  action.  Sterno-mastoids  and  trapezii  paralysed.  The  face  scion  became 
puffed  and  violet,  from  capillary  congestion  with  imperfectly  aerated  blood.  About  ten  days 
after  the  fall  the  child  could  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  four  days  later  he  could  raise  bis 
head.  Some  injury  had  clearly  taken  place  to  the  cervical  cord  between  the  third  and 
sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  Dr.  Foote  thinks  it  probable  that  when  the  child  fell  on  liis  head 
a  sudden  flexion  of  his  neck  took  place.  '  If  he  had  been  older,  his  neck  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  hroken ;  hut,  owin^  to  the  great  elasticity  of  the  spine  in  early  life,  frac- 
ture of  the  vertebrte  is  not  an  accident  of  boyhood.  The  temporary  compression  of  the  cord 
injured  it  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  its  functions  for  a  short  tiuie,  and  was  fortunately 
repaired  without  myelitis,  or  any  other  complication  which  might  have  ensued,  setting  in.' 
The  prominent  dysphagia  may  he  accounted  for  by  the  connection  of  the  spinal  accessory 
with  the  vagus,  and  more  particularly  with  its  pharyngeal  branch. 

Dr.  Foote  thinks  that  the  not  uncommon  escape  of  sensation  while  motion  is  interfered 
with  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  'more  superficial  implantation  of  the  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  in  their  appropriate  columns,  whereas  the  posterior  sensitive  nerves  plunge 
suddenly  into  the  interior  of  the  cord.'  Another  explanation,  it  will  he  remembered,  has 
been  given  above  (p.  643). 

Wounds  of  the  Cord. 

Under  this  heading  punctured  and  incised  wounds  are  included,  the  effects  of 
contusions,  lacerations,  &c.,  having  been  already  considered  under  the  head  of  '  Frac- 
ture-dislocation . ' 

Punctured  and  incised  wounds  of  the  cord  do  not,  happily,  often  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  English  surgeon,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  derived  from  the  experience  of  those  countries  where  the  use  of  the  knife  is 
notoriously  more  common. 

It  is  in  the  cervical  region  that  the  cord  is  especially  accessible  to  a  pointed 
instrument.  Such  an  instrument  as  a  knife,  sword,  or  a  brad-awl  has  been  known 
to  penetrate  the  space  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  or  that  between  the  posterior 
arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  these  injuries  being  facilitated  by  any  flexion  of  the 
head.  Lower  down  the  cord  i^  less  accessible,  though  a  pointed  body,  when  directed 
obliquely  from  below  upwards,  has  been  known  to  enter  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  dorsal  vertebrae.^  Where  great  violence  has  been  used  the  instrument  may 
perforate  the  bone,  pierce  or  transfix  the  marrow,  enter  the  opposite  bony  wall  of 
the  canal,  or  even,  having  passed  between  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae,  wound  the 
viscera  which  lie  in  front  of  the  spine.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pointed  instrument  may  enter  the  vertebral  canal,  perforate 
the  meninges,  cause  an  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  for  some  days,  or  a  fatal 
meningitis,  without  wounding  the  cord. 

In  the  following  case  death  was  due  to  an  extension  of  the  traumatic  meningitis. 
The  extreme  hypersesthesia  and  pain  in  the  parts  below  the  wound  are  to  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  inflammation  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  cord  in  the 

^  Dr.  Foote,  Dub.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  211 
^  Vigues,  Monit.  ties  Hop.  1855  p.  838. 

®  A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  pointed  instrument  has  entered  the  canal 
laterallv,  through  an  intervertebral  foramen. 
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neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  and  partly  by  the  injury  to  the  cord  itself.  This  was 
probably  limited  to  the  posterior  columns,  though  the  exact  result  of  the  autopsy  is 
not  given.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard/  who  relates  this  case,  states  that  he  has  proved 
experimentally  that  a  wound  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  is  followed  by  a 
greater  degree  of  hypersesthesia  in  the  lower  limbs,  when  it  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  lumbar  enlargement,  than  when  it  is  made  higher. 

A  soldier  received  a  bayouet  wound  between  the  twelfth  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar 
vertebrae,  injurinp;  the  cord.  After  several  bleedings  the  first  pains  diminished,  hut  on  the 
second  day, "and  till  his  death,  he  had  the  most  excruciating  pains  and  violent  cramps  in  all 
the  parts  below  the  wound.  The  skin  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunk  and  the  surface  of  the 
lower  limbs  was  so  sensitive  that  no  one  dared  touch  him.  He  died  on  the  seventh  day 
without  having  had  any  paralysis. 

The  following  ^  is  a  most  important  case,  as,  though  not  verified  by  a  post- 
mortem examination,  it  is  much  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experiments  on 
animals  : — 

A  man,  set.  28,  was  admitted  into  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  under  Prof.  Nelaton,  a  short 
time  after  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  back  with  a  gendarme's  sword.  The  wound  was 
transverse,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrje,  an 
inch  from  the  line  of  spinous  processes  ;  its  direction  was  oblique  from  right  to  left,  and  a 
little  upwards.  The  lower  limbs  were  completely  deprived  of  voluntary  movement.  Violent 
pain,  especially  in  the  left  lower  limb,  soon  came  on  with  a  kind  of  numbness  and  burning 
as  if  the  patient  were  receiving  electric  shocks.  The  sensibility  of  the  left  lower  limb  was 
evidently  increased,  the  very  least  pressure  on  this  limb  making  the  patient  shriek  out. 
Even  cold  air  caused  pain.  In  the  right  lower  limb  sensibility  was  diminished,  the  patient 
knew  when  he  was  touched,  but  when  pricked  he  felt  no  pain,  and  he  could  not  distinguish 
pressure  by  the  finger  from  the  pricking  of  a  pin.  In  both  cases  he  had  only  the  sensation 
of  contact.  The  day  after  the  injury  some  power  of  voluntary  movement  returned  in  tho 
right  limb,  but  the  patient  could  not  lift  it  up  from  the  bed.  The  temperature  of  the  lower 
limbs  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Retention  of  urine  and  faeces  was 
present.  At  first  the  hypertesthesia  extended  a  little  higher  on  the  left  side  and  the  genitals 
became  very  sensitive.  But  in  a  few  days  the  patient  became  more  and  more  able  to 
move  the  right,  and  partly  also  the  left  limb.  The  hypersesthesia  diminished,  especially 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  limb,  but  the  right  was  for  a  time  unable  to  feel  contact  of  a 
hand,  and,  if  pricked,  the  patient  could  not  localise  the  spot.  About  two  weeks  after 
the  injury  a  slough  formed  painlessly  on  the  right  side  of  the  sacrum.  Two  months  later 
voluntary  movements  had  returned  in  the  two  limbs,  but  sensibility  was  still  deficient  in  the 
right.  After  another  two  months  the  patient  left  the  liospital  walking  with  a  stick,  not 
having  yet  recovered  entirely  the  power  of  feeling  in  his  right  limb.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  stated  that  he  was  quite  well,  and  could  walk  without  difiiculty  or  fatigue ;  but  a  year 
later,  after  a  fatiguing  walk,  he  found  a  large  eschar  on  his  right  knee,  produced,  without 
pain,  by  the  friction  of  his  clothes. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard  thinks  that  in  this  case  '  the  point  of  the  sword  divided 
entirely  the  left  posterior  column,  and  a  part  of  the  right  one,  and  also  almost  the 
whole  of  the  grey  matter  and  of  the  lateral  column  on  the  left  side,  leaving  the  grey 
matter  and  the  antero-lateral  column  of  the  right  side  uninjured,  except  by  the 
pressure  upon  them  by  the  blood  which  must  have  been  effused  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sword.  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the  rapid  return  of  voluntaiy  movements 
in  the  right  limb,  by  the  absorption  of  the  blood;  and  we  explain  (1)  the  loss  of 
sensibility  and  the  persistence  for  years  of  a  degree  of  anaesthesia  in  the  right  limb, 
by  the  section  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter  in  the  left  side  ;  (2)  the  hyj)er- 
eesthesia,  by  the  peculiar  inflvience  which  we  have  found  that  a  section  (complete  or 
incomplete)  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord  possesses  on  the  sensitive  nerves  originating 
from  the  same  side  of  the  cord  below  the  injured  part;  (3)  the  more  complete 
diminution  of  movements  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  limb,  by  the  injury  to  the 
grey  matter  and  anterior  column  of  that  side,  and  in  a  measure  also  to  the  left 
column  of  the  same  side. 

A  patient,^  set.  40,  was  stnbbed  with  a  poignard  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15.  The  weapon 
entered  at  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.     The  next  morning  the  following  note  was  made : 


^  Phtfs.  and  Path,  of  the  Nerv.  Centr.  p.  60.  '^  Brown-Sequard,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  97. 

'  This  ca«e,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cusco,  is  reported  by  MM.  Jofl'roy  and  Salamon  {Ga:. 
Med,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  1872).     Charcot,  loc.  supr.  cit.  pp.  84  ei  seq. 
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Left  louver  extremity. — Uompiete  motor  paralysis.  The  limb  is  perfectly  flaccid  ;  no  trace  of 
contraction  or  rio-idity,  no  spasmodic  moA^ements,  nor  subsultus.  On  the  contrary,  sensi- 
bility appears  in  the  same  limb  to  be  exaggerated  ;  the  least  touch  of  the  skin,  especially  near 
the  foot,  causes  pain.  A  slight  pinch  or  a  ticjde  is  very  paini'ul.  Finally,  the  contact  of 
cold  also  produces  painful  sensations,  which  the  patient  compares  to  a  series  of  prickings. 
Hiyht  loxver  extremity. — All  the  voluntary  movements  are  perfectly  normal,  but  the  sensi- 
bility is  almost  completely  destroyed.  Complete  analgesia ;  sensitiveness  to  touch  almost 
nil.  The  insensibility  is  not  limited  on  the  right  to  the  lower  limb,  it  ascends  to  a  level  with 
the  nipple.  The  urine  and  fseces  passed  involuntarily.  Feb.  24  (eighth  day),  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  observed  ;  in  addition,  it  is  noted  that  the  left  motor-paralysed  limb  is  warmer 
than  the  right.  Some  pain  is  felt  in  the  left  knee.  March  5  (seventeenth  day),  the  patient 
complains  of  troubled  sight;  the  left  pupil  is  more  contracted  than  the  right,  and  the 
vessels  of  the  left  eye  are  more  voluminous  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  right. 
The  evacuations  have  again  become  voluntary,  for  two  days  past.  The  state  of  the  lower 
extremities  is  still  unchanged.  March  1-3  (twenty-fifth  day),  the  right  buttock,  since  yester- 
day, has  been  the  seat  of  vivid  redness,  and  the  epidermis  has  already  fallen  off  from  a  part 
of  the  erythematous  patch.  Marcli  14.  The  left  knee-joint,  Avhich  became  painful  on  Feb. 
24,  is  swollen,  red,  and  painful  (spinal  arthropathy).  March  24.  The  bed-sore  on  the  right 
buttock  is  granulating.  The  swelling,  redness,  and  pain  have  almost  completely  disappeared 
from  the  left  knee. 

A  woman, 1  jet.  21,  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  in  the  back  opposite  to  the  fourth  dorsal  verte- 
bra. Complete  motor  paralysis  and  hy perse sthesia  of  the  left  lower  extremity  were  observed  ; 
there  was  anaesthesia,  but  no  paralys'is,  of  the  right.  Two  days  before  the  patient's  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  thirteenth  day,  it  was  noticed  that  the  left  limb  had  notably 
wasted,  measuring  about  two  inches  less  in  circumference  than  the  right.  Post-mortem 
examination.— T\\e  left  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  was  completely  divided,  the  edges  of 
the  wound  appeared  swollen,  reddish-brown  in  colour,  and  covered  with  pus.  Below  the 
wound  the  left  lateral  column,  in  all  its  length,  showed  evidence  of  descending  myehtis. 

Prof.  Cliarcot,  commenting  on  such  cases  as  the  above,  remarks  that  the  motor 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremity  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  together  with  a  more 
or  less  marked  degree  of  exalted  tactile  sensibility  and  a  notable  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, correlated  with  vaso-motor  paralysis ;  the  preservation  by  the  opposite  limb  of 
its  normal  temperature  and  power  of  motion,  while  the  tactile  sensibility  is  much 
lessened  and  may  even  be  extinct — all  these  particulars  are  in  accordance  with  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard.  The  rapid  and  general  atrophy  of  the  para- 
lysed muscles,  noticed  in  the  last  case,  may  be  attributed  to  the  invasion  of  the 
anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  substance  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  cord, 
whence  nerves  are  given  to  the  paralysed  muscles. 

The  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  cord  by  pointed  instruments  is  less  grave  than  in 
the  case  of  those  brought  about  by  contusion  or  laceration,  on  account  of  the  disor- 
ganisation and  reactionary  inflammation  leading  to  myelitis  which  follow  on  the  two 
latter  injuries.  During  the  first  few  days,  even  in  the  slightest  cases  the  prognosis 
must  be  guarded  on  account  of  the  risk  of  secondary  myelitis  ;  but  if  this  danger  can 
be  kept  oif,  there  is  good  hope  that  the  patient's  life  will  be  saved.  The  amount  of 
motion  and  sensation  which  will  be  restored  will  vary  of  course  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  the  absence  of  compKcations,  the  age  of  the  patient,  &c.  Pro- 
minent symptoms  {coming  on  soon  after  the  injury)  of  irritation,  e.g.  pain,  spasmodic 
movements,  together  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  paralysis,  give  reason  for  hoping 
that  the  injury  to  the  cord  itself  is  slight,  and  that  the  chief  injury  is  haemorrhage 
from  a  wounded  meningeal  vessel  (pp.  691  and  692) ;  but  the  same  symptoms  occur- 
ring later,  much  intensified  and  persisting,  will  point  to  the  far  more  serious  lesion  of 
acute  meningitis. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  rendered  more  doubtfukby  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
extent  in  which  uninjured  tracts  of  the  cord  may  vicariously  ^assume  the  functions  of 
those  whic-h  have  been  damaged.  As  remarked  by  Prof.  Erb,2  the  fine  network  of  nerves 
met  with  in  the  cord  would  seem  to  be  an  anatomical  provision  for  such  exigencies. 

Prof.  Schiff"3  atfirms  that  in  injury  of  almost  any  part  of  the  cord,  the  consequent 
functional  disturbances  may  be  compensated  for  by  an  intact  portion  of  the  cord 
assuming  the  function  of  the  injured  portion  ;  lesion  of  the  posterior  columns  alone 

'   W.  Midler,  Beitr.  zur  Path.  Atiat.  unci  Physiol,  des  Mensch.  Piickenmarkes.     I.einzio- 

187).  '  -  1    o' 

'  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p,  64.  s  Centrnll.  fih  die  Med.  Wiss.  1872,  No.  49. 
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leading  to  a  permanent  loss  of  the  sense  of  touch,  which  cannot  be  repaired.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  our  knowledge  how  far  the  above  vicarious  assumption  holds  good 
in  man  will  long  remain  very  limited.  Injuries  of  the  cord  are  unhappily  usually  due 
to  crushing,  laceration,  contusion,  and  therefore  (as  stated  above)  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  disorganising  myelitis,  during  which  the  above  network,  if  it  possess  the  function 
assumed  above  by  Prof.  Erb,  must  suffer  far  more  than  it  does  after  clean-cut 
incisions  made  in  healthy  animals.  With  regard  to  these,  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
in  the  lower  vertebrata,  e.g.  frogs, ^  and  even  in  very  young  mammalia,  e.g.  dogs,^  a 
certain  amount  of  restoration  of  tissue  may  follow.  In  the  case  of  the  former  nerve- 
cells  as  well  as  fibres  were  found  in  the  cicatrix.  In  the  latter  restoration  of  nerve- 
ganglia  was  never  observed,  and  that  of  nerve-fibres  was  much  more  limited.  Cor- 
responding with  these  conditions,  a  partial  restoration  of  function  was  noticed  after 
many  weeks,^  movements  incomplete  and  '  atactic  '  appearing  first,  sensibility  later. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  cord  from  sharp  instruments,  little  need  be 
added  to  that  which  has  been  given  already  in  the  sections  on  the  treatment  of  acute 
myelitis  and  that  of  injuries  of  the  cord  after  fracture-dislocation. 

The  first  indication  is  to  close  the  wound,  any  probing  of  which  is  to  be  empha- 
tically forbidden,  unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  foreign  body  is  left 
behind,  and  for  this  purpose  the  instrument  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  is 
always,  if  possible,  to  be  inspected.  The  wound  in  the  soft  parts  may  be  closed  with 
a  pad  of  lint  soaked  in  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  or  sealed  with  antiseptic 
precautions  if  these  are  ready  to  hand.  Ice-bags  or  iced  water  by  coiled  tubing  may 
be  applied  to  the  spine  (p.  696),  and  every  efibrt  made,  on  the  principles  of  general 
surgery,  to  prevent  the  onset  of  myelitis.  Absolute  rest  will  of  course  be  enforced. 
In  the  later  treatment  of  the  case,  in  the  meeting  of  complications,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  absorption  of  inflammatory  deposits,  what  has  been  written  above  (pp.  697 
and  706)  may  be  referred  to.  It  should  be  remembered  that  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  any  foreign  body,  e.g.  part  of  the  pointed  instrument,  or  any  piece  of 
clothing,  has  been  driven  into  the  canal  and  left  there,  an  operation  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  once  for  its  removal.  This  should  be  done  according  to  the  directions  given 
(p.  682) ;  any  delay  in  performing  the  operation  is  likely  to  be  disastrous. 

Walter  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

-:^*.-)j  The  Essay  in  the  former  edition  of  this  worh  ivas  hy  Mr.  A.  Shaio.  The 
'present  one  is  rewritten  ;  hut  free  use  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Shaw's  work. 


^  Masius  and  Vanlair,  Centralh.  fur  die  Med.  Wiss.  ]86n,  No.  39 ;  and  Arch,  de  Physiol. 
Norm,  et  Path.  iv.  p.  268. 

^  Eichorst  and  Naunyn,  Arch,  fur  Experim.  Pathol,  und  Pharmacol.  Bd.  ii.  p.  225,  1874, 
Prof.  Erb,  however,  states  that  there  is  some  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  results, 
as  Goltz  and  Freusberg  (Pflueger's  Arch.  Bd.  ix.  p.  390)  have  never  seen  a  regeneration  and 
restoration  of  function  in  their  nunaerous  experiments  upon  dogs,  although  some  were  kept 
living  for  an  extremely  long  time. 

^  A  specimen  (No  2550)  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  is  probably  of 
this  nature.  It  shows  part  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  pigeon.  The  spinal  cord  was  divided 
transversely  just  above  the  ossa  innominata,  two  months  before  the  death  of  the  bird.  Com- 
plete paraplegia  followed,  but  in  the  succeeding  two  months  the  healing  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  pigeon  regained  the  power  of  standing  and  of  walking  slowly.  The  division 
was  made  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard. 
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THE  face,  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  body,  would  be  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
injury  were  it  not  for  its  comparatively  small  size,  the  great  mobility  of  the 
head  and  cervical  spine,  and  the  protection  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  aided  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  from  without,  downwards  and 
inwards,  which  brings  the  hand  in  flexion  immediately  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

A  few  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  face  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
surgeon.  Thus  the  skin  is  remarkable  for  its  thinness,  its  abundant  supply  of 
minute  vessels,  nerves,  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands,  and  its  intimate  union 
by  the  dense  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  to  the  subjacent  muscles.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, the  skin  of  the  face  is  more  adherent,  and  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue  is  more 
dense  and  less  fatty  along  the  median  line  than  at  the  lateral  parts,  the  nose  and 
lips  being  instances  of  this.  According  to  Guntner  '  the  shortness  and  stiffiiess  of 
the  connective-tissue  of  the  lips,  nose,  and  septum  narium  specially  favours  the  early 
occurrence  of  thrombosis  of  the  veins,  which  is  the  first  step  to  the  ensuing  pysemia 
(see  below).  Of  the  veins  of  the  face  the  facial  is  remarkable  for  its  patency,  the 
absence  of  valves,  its  free  communication  with  the  cavernous  sinuses  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  anatomical  points  which  in  part  explain  the  sudden  death  which  has 
been  observed  after  injection  of  facial  naevi,  the  grave  nature  of  facial  carbuncle  and 
of  malignant  pustule  from  their  proneness  to  produce  pyaemia,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  inflammation  starting  from  the  face  may  reach  the  brain.  The  bones  of  the 
face  are  either  thin  and  paperlike,  or  thicker  and  spongy,  but  in  both  instances  vas- 
cular and  little  liable  to  exfoliation.  They  yield  to  pressure,  tend  to  regain  their 
shape  and  place,  and  unite  readily  when  broken  (pp.  718  and  726). 

Wounds. 

Contused  and  lacerated  -wounds. — These  may  be  of  the  severest  kind,  as  when 
caused  by  machinery,  broken  glass,  a  kick  from  a  horse,  severe  falls,  or  crushing 
blows.  Speaking  generally,  though  the  contusion  and  laceration  be  great,  if  the 
patient  be  in  neither  extreme  of  life,  and  if  the  viscera  be  sound,  these  injuries  are  of 
favourable  prognosis  both  as  i-egards  recovery  and  absence  of  ultimate  deformity. 
The  early  application  of  leeches,  and  moderate  venpesection  if  the  patient  be  an  adult 
and  full  blooded,  the  application  of  a  mask  of  lint,  wrung  freshly  every  half- hour 
out  of  a  watery  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  a  purgative  followed  for  a 
few  days  by  the  regular  administration  of  pulv.  Dover,  and  hyd.  cum  cret.  will 
usually  promote  rapid  absorption.  In  this  kind  of  wound  the  surgeon  must  be 
guided  by  the  amount  of  laceration,  the  probability  of  erysipelas,  &c.,  as  to  whether 
he  will  make  any  attempt  to  bring  the  edges  together.  Where  sutures  are  not 
thought  advisable,  one  or  two  pieces  of  good  strapping,  cut  narrow  in  the  centre  to 
admit  of  the  free  escape  of  discharge,  are  often  useful ;  where  the  parts  are  inflamed, 
(Edematous,  and  very  painful,  scaiiflcation  by  a  number  of  careful  punctures  is  a  very 
useful  remedy. 

Abscesses  should  be  opened  early,  for  fear  of  erysipelas,  and  in  making  the  incision 
not  only  the  vessels  and  Steno's  duct,  but  any  natui'al  furrow  or  feature-line,  should 
be  remembered. 

Incised  wounds. — While  these  usually  originate  in  the  ordinary  way  from  some 
1  Schmidt's  Jahrh.  J 14,  p.  42. 
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sharp  instrument,  it  is  noteworthy  that  when  situated  over  the  superior  maxilla  or 
the  malar  bone,  and  due  to  a  blow  with  a  blunt  instrument  or  to  falls  upon  these 
bony  prominences,  they  may  closely  resemble  an  ordinary  incised  wound,  and  so  be 
of  medico-legal  interest.^ 

It  is  of  the  very  first  importance  to  secure  as  rapid  union  as  possible  of  wounds 
in  this  region,  and  so  to  obviate  any  deformity  resulting  from  a  scar.  Of  this  im- 
portance we  have  proofs  in  the  disfigurement  resulting  from  an  imperfectly  adjusted 
eyebrow  or  lip,  and  in  the  alterations  in  the  conjunctiva  after  ectropion. 

The  wound  should  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  all  dirt  or  foreign  bodies, 
by  cai-eful  syringing  or  the  use  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Owing  to  the  vascularity  of 
the  part,  small  foreign  bodies  may  soon  become  embedded  and  partly  healed  over. 
Dr.  Johnson  ^  records  a  case  where  trismus,  facial  neuralgia,  and  paralysis,  with  a 
recurrence  of  epilepsy  (the  patient  was  44,  and  had  been  free  from  fits  for  twelve 
years),  were  caused  by  a  foreign  body,  a  sharp  angular  piece  of  flint,  which  was 
embedded  in  a  painful  cicatrix  of  the  cheek,  and  the  removal  of  which  was  followed 
by  complete  recovery.^ 

In  his  choice  of  means  of  retaining  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  apposition,  the 
surgeon  must  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  wound,  its  depth,  the  proximity  of  dis- 
turbing muscles,  and  the  amount  of  coexistent  bruising.  Thus  where  a  clean-cut 
wound  gapes,  sutures  either  of  fine  wire,  silk,  or  chromic  acid  catgut*  should  be 
used  with  the  finest  possible  needle.  Where  muscles  may  displace  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  e.g.  in  the  lip,  &c.,  it  will  be  well  to  use  fine  hare-lip  pins  and  a  twisted 
suture.  If  sutures  of  wire  or  silk,  or  a  hare-lip  pin,  have  been  used,  they  should  be 
removed,  as  a  rule,  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  to  prevent  scarring,  especially  in 
the  case  of  women  or  children.  Haemorrhage  after  injuries  of  the  face  may,  of  course, 
be  primary  or  secondary,  owing  to  that  same  vascularity  of  this  region  which  is  so 
favourable  to  rapid  repair.  In  cases  of  primai-y  lisemoi'rhage,  pressure  over  the 
smaller  arteries,  or  in  the  case  of  the  facial  the  use  of  a  hare-lip  pin,  or  enlarging 
the  wound  and  twisting  both  ends,  will  be  called  for.  Secondary  htemorrhage  is 
occasionally  met  with  as  one  of  the  severest  forms  of  epistaxis,  after  serious  fractures 
of  the  nasal  and  other  bones.  Where  the  use  of  ice  and  astringent  injections  have 
failed,  plugging  the  nares  may  be  required.  In  seiious  cases  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  ergotin,  as  recommended  at  p.  633,  should  always  be  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Erichsen  ^  mentions  a  form  of  haemorrhage  which  might  easily  be  overlooked. 
A  drunken  man,  soon  after  his  admission  into  University  College  Hospital,  vomited 
a  large  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  proceed  from  some  internal 
injury ;  on  further  examination,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  blood  came  from  a 
coronary  artery  which  had  been  divided,  with  the  mucous  membrane,  against  the 
teeth. 

After  an  incised  wound  has  been  brought  into  apposition,  the  only  dressings 
really  required  are  a  few  pieces  of  strapping,  suitably  cut  and  adjusted,  so  as  to  give 
any  additional  support  which  may  be  needed  to  prevent  dragging.  If  he  prefer,  the 
surgeon  may  paint  the  wound  and  its  neighbourhood  with  collodion,  but  this  should 
be  applied  evenly  and  without  excess,  otherwise  the  wound  will  be  dragged  upon 
unequally  and  irregularly.  Another  useful  application  is  a  small  pad  of  lint  squeezed 
out  of  tr.  benz.  co.,  and  left  on  till  the  sutures  have  been  removed.  In  severer  cases, 
where  it  is  difficult  and  often  useless  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  wound  to 
or  its  communication  with  septic  cavities,  e.g.  those  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  to  attempt 
antiseptic  treatment  in  its  entirety,  I  would  stiongly  recommend  the  use  of  silver 

'  A  similar  result  is  known  to  follow  falls  upon  the  bony  prominence  of  the  olecranon. 
Velpeau,  Mmiitem-  des  Ildpitaux,  No.  80. 

^   Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  38. 

^  Cases  where,  after  falls,  a  tooth  and  a  portion  of  a  tooth  have  heen  dislodged  in  the  one 
case  into  the  antrum,  in  the  other  into  the  substance  of  tbe  lip,  have  been  recorded  by  Mr. 
Mason,  Lancet,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  339  ;  and  Mr.  Haynes  Walton,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1869, 
vol.  ii.  p.  54G. 

*  For  the  preparation  of  this,  see  Prof  Lister's  address,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  p.  Ivi. 

^  Science  and  Art  of  Snryery,  vol.  i.  p.  597. 
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wire,  chromic  acid  catgut,'  or  horse-hair  sutures,  and  the  application  of  soft  sponges 
of  suitable  size,  thoroughly  soaked  in  and  wrung  out  of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20). 
The  sponges  by  their  elastic  pressure  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  quiet  apposi- 
tion, and  furthermore  serve  to  check  the  amount  of  effusion  of  blood,  &c.,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  suck  up  what  comes  away.  Over  the  sponge  a  large  double  layer  of 
boracic  acid  lint  may  be  applied,  and  in  a  few  days  a  dressing  of  boracic  acid  oint- 
ment may  usually  be  substituted.''^ 

After  the  healing  of  a  wound  of  the  face  the  future  condition  of  the  cicatrix  may 
be  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  patient.  The  surgeon  must  not  too  readily  say  that 
'  the  scar  will  wear  out,'  save  whex-e  it  has  been  small  aiid  entirely  cutaneous. 
While,  in  young  subjects  especially,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  for  the  hardness 
and  stiffness  of  a  cicatrix  to  diminish,  the  actual  size  of  a  cicatrix  will  probably 
increase.  In  connection  with  this  subject  the  words  of  Sir  J.  Paget  ^  are  to  be 
remembered.  '  The  scar  of  the  child,  when  once  completely  formed,  commonly  grows 
as  the  body  does,  at  the  same  rate,  and  according  to  the  same  general  rule,  so  that 
the  scar  which  the  child  might  have  said  was  as  long  as  his  own  forefinger,  will 
still  be  as  long  as  his  forefinger  when  he  grows  to  be  a  man.' 

Mr.  W.  Adams  *  has  made  use  of  an  operation  in  cases  of  depressed  cicatrices  of 
the  face  and  neck  which  may  be  useful  in  some  cases  where,  after  injuries  of  the  face, 
deformity  follows.  He  divides  subcutaneously  all  the  deep  adhesions  of  the  cicatrix, 
this  being  then  kept  raised  by  hare-lip  pins  passed  through  the  base,  until  the  depression 
is  filled  up  with  inflammatory  matter  which  prevents  the  cicatrix  becoming  depressed 
again.  The  pins  are  removed  on  the  third  day,  and  the  cicatrix,  now  succulent  and 
swollen,  gradually  settles  down  upon  a  level  with  the  siirrounding  parts. 

Complicat{o7is  of  wou7ids  of  the/ace.- — 1.  Hcemorrhage. — This  has  been  already 
alluded  to  (p.  714). 

2.  Retention  of  foreign  bodies  (p.  714). 

3.  Erysipelas. — This  is  common  in  patients  of  middle  life  and  with  unsound 
viscera,  or  where  pus  is  pent  up.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly,  on  account  of  its 
tendency  in  these  patients  to  spread  upwards  over  the  scalp  and  downwards  to  the 
nedk  and  cause  oedema  glottidis.  Its  advent  should  be  looked  for,  and  cut  short  by  a 
sharp  purge  or  emetic. 

4.  Emphysema. — Where  the  nasal  bones,  the  ethmoid,  or  the  frontal  are  fractured, 
or  the  cavity  of  the  antrum  opened,  emphysema  often  follows  a  short  time  after  the 
injury.  It  may  bo  at  first  alarming  from  the  swelling  which  it  causes  5  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  passes  off  in  seven  or  ten  days.  Blowing  the  nose  should  be  interdicted  during 
this  time. 

5.  Salivary  fistula. — This  may  occur  after  injury  to  the  gland  itself  or  its  duct, 
e.g.  stabs  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  burns,  or  suppuration  after  injury.  Small  and 
recent  fistulse  may  usually  be  treated  by  careful  drying  and  painting  with  collodion,^ 
the  application  of  a  fine  point  of  silver-nitrate,  or  a  heated  wire,  or  by  carefully 
paring  the  edges,  and  sewing  them  in  apposition  with  a  fine  silver  sutvire,  and  apply- 
ing gentle,  even  pressure.  In  cases  of  more  severity,  or  of  longer  standing,  great 
difficulty  is  met  with.  The  saliva  not  only  escapes  profusely  at  meal  times,  but  also 
during  the  night,  causing  the  mouth,  on  the  afiected  side,  to  be  hot  and  dry  ;  the 
edges  of  the  fistula  tend  to  become  inflamed  from  the  constant  passage  of  saliva,  and 
the  consequent  irritation,  for  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  oral  opening  of  the 
duct  to  close.  The  simple  wearing  of  a  fine  silver  probe  for  some  time  may  be 
sufficient ;  thus  the  oral  opening  is  first  found,  or  one  in  a  corresponding  position  is 
made  by  passing  the  probe  from   the  fistula  into  the  mouth.     The  probe  is  then 

^  As  in  the  case  of  scalp-wounds,  it  is  often  useful  to  combine  these  stitches,  one  or  two 
of  silver-wire  being  first  inserted  and  then  the  rest  of  catgut. 

^  See  Prof.  Lister's  most  valuable  papers  on  '  Recent  Improvements  in  the  Details  of 
Antiseptic  Surgery,'  Lancet,  1875. 

^  Lect.  on  Surg.  Pathology,  p.  37.  For  remarks  on  the  persistence  and  increase  of  the  cica- 
trices of  nsevi  in  regions  such  as  the  face  and  bosom,  see  Mr.  Mason,  Lancet,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  April  29,  1870.  ^  Rodolfi,  (?a22.  Lomb.  iii.  1854. 
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passed  fi'om  the  month  along  the  line  of  the  duct,  jJ^st  the  fistula,  up  to  the  gland 
itself.  One  end  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  curved,  and  secured 
by  strapping  on  the  cheek,  while  collodion  is  painted  onto  the  fistula.^  But  usually 
in  long-standing  cases  where  the  closed  duct  is  not  so  easily  restored,  some  such 
opeiation  as  that  described  by  Desault  ^  must  be  performed.  A  fine  trocar  and 
cannula  is  pushed  from  the  fistula  forwards  and  inwards  into  the  mouth,  following  as 
far  as  possible  the  course  of  the  duct.  The  trocar  being  withdrawn,  a  small  silk  seton  is 
passed  along  the  cannula,  the  latter  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  seton, 
one  projecting  fi'om  the  mouth  and  the  other  from  the  fistula,  are  tied  together  ;  at 
about  the  end  of  three  weeks  (according  to  the  amount  of  inflammation)  the  seton  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  sinus  established  by  it  kept  open  by  daily  passage  of  a  probe. 
When  the  patency  of  the  new  duct  is  thoroughly  established,^  the  external  aperture 
may  be  closed  by  touching  it  with  silver-nitrate  or  the  cautery,  or  by  paring  the 
edges  and  inserting  silver  sutures. 

6.  Disturbances  of  vision. — A  severe  blow  on  the  face,  as  well  as  on  the  forehead 
or  the  side  of  the  head,  may  cause  loss  of  or  interference  with  vision,  which  may  be 
temporary  or  perpetual.  These  may  be  brought  about  in  different  ways.  (a) 
Temporary  blindness  may  be  produced  by  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  being  in  a  state 
of  concussion  similar  to  that  of  the  brain  after  a  blow  on  the  head.  (/S)  Haemor- 
rhage into,  laceration  or  detachment  of  the  I'etina  may  be  causes  of  more  persis- 
tent blindness.  (y)  Detachment  or  dislocation  of  the  lens.  (S)  It  is  probable 
that  severe  blows  on  the  face  may  produce  a  state  of  concussion  of  the  lens,  which 
will  lead  to  impairment  of  its  nutrition  and  subsequently  to  the  development  of 
cataract.'*  (e)  Wounds  or  contusions  involving  the  supra  or  intra-orbital  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve  may  produce  impairment  of  vision,  slight  at  first,  but  slowly  passing 
on  into  total  and  often  irreparable  loss  of  sight. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  ophthalmoscopic  examination  has  enabled  us  to  say 
that  such  gradual  and  total  loss  of  vision  may  follow  such  an  injury  without  hiemor- 
rhage  into,  or  detachment  of  the  retina,  or  dislocation  of  the  lens. 

The  experiments  of  Yicq  d'Azyr  ^  show  that  exposing,  bru^ising,  and  lacerating 
the  supra- oi'bital  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  rabbits  was  liable  to  be  followed  by 
blindness ;  and  more  recently  M.  Rondeau  ^  has  carefully  recorded  cases  which 
appear  to  confirm  clinically  the  above  experiments.  In  these  cases,  blindness 
followed  wounds  of  the  eyebrow,  caused  in  the  one  case  by  a  fall,  in  the  other  by 
fragments  of  porcelain.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  venous  congestion  and  loss  of 
transparency  in  the  retina,  want  of  definition  of  the  central  spot,  &c.  This  foi'm  of 
loss  of  vision  usually  follows  gradually  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and 
is  more  liable  to  arise  after  contusion  or  subcutaneous  laceration  of  the  nerve  than 
after  a  clean-cut  section,  thus  giving  another  instance  of  the  rule  that  it  is  not  only 
defect  but  disturbance  of  nerve  force  which  alters  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  nerve  affected.^ 

The  exact  nature  of  the  change,  and  how  it  is  produced,  must  remain  uncertain, 

^  Mr.  H.  Morris  has  substituted,  with  entire  success,  the  use  of  a  fine  catgut  bougie  for  the 
probe  meutioned  above.  The  bougie  is  passed  iu  the  same  way  from  the  mouth.  This  promises 
to  be  a  simpler  method  and  one  more  comfortable  to  the  patient  ( Clin.  Soc.  Trcms.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  144).  A  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Smith,  iu  which  '  catheterisation  '  froin  the  mouth, 
combined  with  painting  collodion  over  the  fistula,  proved  successful,  is  recorded  in  St.  Barth. 
Hasp.  liepts.  vol.  xv.  p.  147.  "^  OEuvr.  Chir.  ii.  p.  221. 

^  Mr.  Erichsen  {Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  399)  suggests  the  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  laminaria  tent,  if  the  sinus  show  much  tendency  to  close. 

*  Thus  Mr.  Erichsen  {Concussion  of  the  Spine,  p.  236)  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  aet. 
40,  and  healthy,  where  a  cataract  developed  three  months  after  a  blow  received  on  the  malar 
bone  in  a  railway  collision.  So,  too,  impairment  of  nutrition  followed  by  organic  change 
may  take  place  deeper  in  the  eye,  as  evidenced  by  the  supervention  of  white  atropbj^  of  the 
optic  disc  after  a  similar  shake  or  jar. 

^  Journ.  Complement  des  Scien.  Med.  vol.  xliv.  p.  201. 

6  Affect.  Ocul.  Rejlex.  Paris,  1866,  p.  53. 

"^  See  Sir  J.  Paget 's  Surgical  Fatholoqy,  lect.  ii.  ;  and  Mr.  Hilton's  Rest  and  Pain,  3rd  ed. 
p.  206. 
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as  long  as  we  are  uncertain  about  the  exact  nature  of  tro])Mc  nerves.  Probably  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  supra-orbital  and  the  ciliary  symjDathetic  nerves, 
through  the  lenticular  ganglion,  is  the  means  by  which  the  reflex  changes  in  the 
vascularity  and  nutrition  of  the  eye  are  produced. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  form  of  amaurosis,  see  Erichsen, 
'  Concussion  of  the  Spine,'  lect.  x. 

Mr.  Erichsen  compares  this  form  of  amaurosis  to  the  condition  of  those  patients 
who  become  amaurotic  after  dental  ii'ritation,  caries,  pivoting  of  a  tooth,  &c. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  latter  is  tempoj-ary,  and  admits  of  ready 
remedy ;  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  most  obstinate,  to  progress 
steadily  to  entire  loss  of  vision,  and  even  to  the  implication  of  the  sight  of  the 
opposite  eye. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  a  painful  scar,  or  much  thickening  over  the  supra-orbital 
nerve,  this  condition  must  be  treated  by  gentle,  persevering  counter-irritation.  If 
this  fail,  removal  of  the  cicatrix  and  of  the  included  nerve  may  be  tried.  The 
possible  presence  of  any  foreign  body  in  the  cicatrix,  such  as  a  fragment  of  flint, 
metal,  or  porcelain,  is  to  be  remembered. 

Wounds  of  nose. — It  is  an  established  rule  in  cases  of  an  incised  wound  to  care- 
fully clean  and  replace  the  detached  portion,  which  is  then  to  be  held  in  apposition 
by  one  or  two  fine  sutures  (p.  715).  This  is  to  be  done  even  in  cases  where  the 
interval  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  injury  renders  the  result  very  doubtful.^ 
A  little  collodion  may  be  painted  over  the  sutures  or  sponge-pressure  applied  (p.  715). 
In  any  case  the  part  should  be  kept  warm.  A  little  later  on  a  leech  should  be  used, 
or  a  few  careful  j)unctures  made,  if  needful,  to  relieve  the  venous  congestion. 

Mr.  Spencer  Watson '^  alludes  to  two  other  conditions  occurring  after  injury  of 
the  nose  and  which  may  be  easily  overlooked,  (a)  Blood  tumour  of  the  septtim 
nasi. — This  may  come  on  in  the  nose  like  an  ecchymosis  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be 
recognised  by  its  sudden  onset,  and  tense,  glossy,  purple  look.  If  there  be  great 
discomfort  or  any  impediment  to  respiration,  a  puncture  should,  of  course,  be  made. 
(/3)  Abscess  of  the  se-jJtuvi  nasi. — This  may  follow  about  ten  days  after  an  injury 
to  the  nose,  probably  as  a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  condition. 

Contraction  of  the  external  openings  of  the  nose  may  occur  after  lacerated  wounds 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  after  burns,  scalds,  or  the  throwing  of  vitriol.  It  is  to  be 
combated  by  the  persevering  use  of  laminaria  tents. 

Mr.  Watson  ^  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  young  children  the  cartila- 
ginous condition  of  the  sphenoid  makes  it  very  possible  that  the  brain  may  be 
injured  by  sharp-pointed  instruments  without  any  external  wounds. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  nose. — Beads,  buttons,  beans,  bits  of  slate-pencil,  fridt- 
stones  are  often  met  with  in  the  nosti'ils  of  children.  The  existence  of  a  foreign 
body  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  a  patient  suflers  from  nasal  obstruction 
or  discharge,  especially  in  one  nostril.  The  child  may  have  forgotten  the  passing  of 
anything  into  his  nose,  or  he  may  deny  it  through  fear.  Again,  the  nostrils  become 
very  tolerant  of  the  foreign  body,^  the  slight  tenderness,  swelling,  and  redness  which 
exist  at  first  pass  off  unnoticed,  and  only  a  discharge  remains,  which  is  not  always 
offensive.  The  imijortant  points  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  discharge  coming  only  from 
one  nostril,  a  healthy  condition  of  the  opposite  side,^  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the 
use  of  a  probe.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difiiculty  an  anjesthetic  should  be  given  and 
the  affected  nostril  washed  out.     If  an  anfesthetic  is  not  given,  the  child's  legs  and 

^  Two  such  cases  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Mason  {Lancet,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  265).  Mr.  Spencer 
Watson  ('Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Nose')  quotes  a  case  {Med.  Gaz.  No.  40)  where 
the  detached  portion,  which  had  been  quite  separated  for  five  hours  and  a  half,  became 
reunited. 

'"  lioc.  supr.  tit.  ^  IjOC.  supr.  cit.  p.  296. 

■*  In  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  Mr.  Hickman  records  a  case  of  a  steel 
ring  which  was  in  the  nose  for  thirteen  and  a  half  years. 

*  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster  {Siu-fj.  Dis.  of  Children,  y-  15),  the  discharge 
being  conhned  to  one  nostril,  though  a  very  important  indication,  is  not  constant,  as  the 
septum  may  be  ulcerated  through. 
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arms  should  be  well  secured  and  the  head  held  firmly  and  inclined  a  little  backwards, 
while  the  child  is  seated  before  a  good  light  in  a  nurse's  lap.  The  toothed  extremity 
of  the  little  insti-ument  ^  (fig.  101)  is  then  gently  introduced  along  the  septum  beyond 
the  foreign  body,  which  is  then  carefully  levered  out.  The  foreign  body  will  generally  be 
found  between  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  and  the  septum  nasi ;  occasionally  when 
the  body  is  higher  up,  great  difiiculty  will   be  met  with  in  its  extraction  :  in  such 

Fig.  101. 


cases  it  may  be  dislodged  into  the  pharynx  by  a  probe,  the  surgeon  keeping  one  or  two 
fingers  behind  the  velum  palati.  Syringing  should  only  be  retained  for  two  classes 
of  cases,  as  a  tempoi'ary  measure  when  the  foi-eign  body  is  deeply  imbedded  in  ulce- 
rated mucous  membrane,  or  to  supplement  the  use  of  the  above  instrument  in  the 
removal  of  such  svibstances  as  gingerbread,  paper  pellets,  (fec.^ 

Fractures. 

Fracture  of  the  nose. — i.  Of  the  ossa  nasi.- — Small  as  these  bones  are,  fracture  here  is 
of  considerable  importance.  The  injury  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violeuce,^  and,  as  the 
bones  lie  very  superficially,  great  swelling  sets  in  rapidly  and  masks  the  fracture, 
accurate  examination  being  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  patient  to  submit  to  handling  of  so  sensitive  a  part.  Furthermore,  as  this  frac- 
ture unites  very  early,*  a  confirmed  though  slight  irregularity  in  the  outline  of  the 
bones  may  become  a  serious  deformity. 

The  line  of  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  a  little  above  the  lower  margins  of  the 
bones,  the  lower  fragments  being  usually  displaced  backwards  and  occasionally  some- 
what laterally. 

The  complications  which  may  be  met  with  are  severe  epistaxis,^  emphysema, 
injury  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  leading  to  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  tears,  &c.,  and  brain 
symptoms,  due  either  to  concussion,  or,  where  great  violence  has  caused  depression  of 
the  nasal  bones  and  driving  upwards  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  to  far 
graver  injury  of  the  brain. 

ii.  Of  the  sej)tum  nasi. — In  these  cases  fracture  usually  takes  place  through 
the  lower  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  septum  (which  is  often  irregularly  calcified),  or 
at  the  junction  of  the  bony  and  cartilas^inous  portions. 

(o)  If  the  septum  remain  displaced  to  one  side,  the  external  deformity  is  but 
slight ;  but  much  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  alteration  in  the  voice,  and  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  air,  an  obstruction  which  resembles  that  of  nasal  polypus  in 
being  worse  in  warm  moist  weather. 

1  This  most  valuable  instrument  is  figured  by  Prof.  Gross,  Avi.  Journ.  Med.  Set.  1864,  ii. 
p.  395.  For  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  nose  and  ear  alike,  it  is  much  superior 
to  a  bent  probe,  fine  forceps,  or  loop  of  wire.  It  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Matthews,  of 
Carey  Street. 

^  It  is  worth  remembering  that  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  are  not  always  introduced  by 
the  nose.  Mr.  Lowndes  {Srit.  Med.  Journ.  1867,  vol.  ii.  p.  206)  has  recorded  the  case  of  a 
child,  set.  15  mouths,  in  which  a  brass  ring  impacted  in  the  posterior  nares  was  removed 
by  means  of  curved  forceps  introduced  by  the  nose  and  a  finger  and  thumb  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  pharynx.  As  the  ring  was  evidently  too  large  to  have  entered  by  the  nose,  it  is 
probable  that  while  it  was  in  the  child's  mouth  a  choking  fit  came  on,  which  drove  it  up 
behind  the  soft  palate. 

^  In  two  cases  which  came  lately  under  the  writer's  notice,  the  fracture  was  caused  by  a 
fall,  in  the  one  case  over  a  doorstep,  in  the  other  over  a  croquet-hoop. 

*  See  p.  713.  Malgaigne  {Traite  des  Fractures  et  des  Dislocatimis)  refers  to  the  rapid  union 
of  these  fractures.  Hamilton  {Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  92)  refers  to  a  case  where  '  the 
fragments  were  quite  firmly  united  by  the  seventh  day.' 

*  This  epistaxis  doas  not  usually  last  long.  It  may  he  distinguished  from  the  haemor- 
rhage from  the  nose  which  may  accompany  fractiues  of  the  anterior  or  middle  fossae  of  the 
skull  by  the  facts  that  in  these  latter  cases  the  nose  is  usually  uninjured,  and  that  the 
haemorrhage  is  not  only  considerable  but  of  longer  continuance. 
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(/?)  In  other  cases,  the  septum  is  not  only  displaced  laterally ,l>ut  depressed  as  well. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  above-given  symptoms,  a  most  annoying  deformity  will  be 
also  present. 

iii.  Diastasis,  or  separation  of  the  nasal  hones  at  their  sutures. — This,  which  is 
ratber  a  dislocation  than  a  fracture,  usually  takes  place  along  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  bones,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cranial  sutures,  is  more  common  in 
early  life. 

Treatment. — The  importance  of  early  recognition  of  these  injuries  has  already 
been  pointed  out.^  Where  the  existence  of  a  fracture  is  suspected,  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  swelling,  e.g.  by  ice,  leeches,  &c.  An  attempt 
should  be  made,  as  early  as  possible,  to  rectify  any  displacement.  For  this  purpose, 
an  anaesthetic  being  given,  if  needful,  the  fragment  should  be  replaced  by  means  of  a 
steel  director  ^  or  a  small  steel  sound  which  has  been  straightened,  internally,  and 
the  use  of  the  fingers  externally. 

When  once  replaced  the  bones  will  usually  remain  in  situ ;  but  where,  owing  to 
comminution  or  to  great  external  swelling,  the  fragments  tend  to  again  become  dis- 
placed, the  question  of  the  advisability  of  plugging  the  nostrils  may  arise.  As  a 
rule  this  practice,  difficult  to  accomplish,  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  often  futile  in 
its  results,  will  not  be  required  if  the  surgeon  keeps  his  patient  under  frequent  ob- 
servation during  the  first  few  days,  so  as  at  once  to  rectify  any  malposition.  After 
this  time  the  tendency  to  displacement  ceases.  If,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above, 
plugging  appear  really  needed,  the  use  of  small  bits  of  catheter  encased  in  drainage 
tube  (for  the  purpose  of  steadying  them)  internally,  and  a  carefully  moulded  gutta- 
percha splint  externally,  will  be  found  preferable  to  pledgets  of  oiled  lint.  Laminaria 
tents,  which  can  be  perforated,  shaped  to  any  size,  and  easily  withdrawn,  may  be 
found  useful  in  some  cases.  ^  In  those  cases  where  the  surgeon  is  consulted  for  de- 
formity, some  time  after  a  fracture,  much  may  be  done  by  giving  an  anaesthetic  on 
one  or  more  occasions,  and  forcibly  bringing  the  nasal  bones  or  septum  into  position 
rebending  or  refracturingthem  if  necessary.  For  this  purpose  a  pair  of  forceps,  with 
stout  but  not  serrated  edges,  should  be  used,  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Adams  ■* 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Watson.^ 

Fracture  of  the  zygomatic  arch. — This,  which  is  rare,  may  take  place  in  three 
ways,  (a)  From  within,  when  a  foreign  body  which  happens  to  be  held  within  the 
mouth  at  the  time  of  a  fall  is  thrust  outwards.  {jB)  The  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  may  give  way  when  the  superior  maxilla  is  fractured,  or  the  malar 
bone  fi"actured  and  driven  downwards,  (y)  By  direct  injury  from  without.  The 
attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia  above,  and  of  the  masseter  below,  will  prevent  much 
displacement ;  great  swelling  will  probably  be  present,  and  the  same  violence  which 
has  caused  fracture  of  the  zygomatic  ai-ch,  especially  at  its  posterior  portion,  may 
very  likely  prodvice  concussion  of  the  brain,  together  with   some  i  seiious  cerebral 

^  '  As  to  the  prognosis  in  these  fractures,  I  can  only  say  that,  either  owing  to  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  patients  themselves  who  neglect  to  call  a  surgeon  in  time 
or  to  the  difficulty  of  diao-nosis,  or  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adjustment  of 
the  fragments,  it  has  hitherto  happened  that,  after  a  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi,  more  or  less 
deformity  has  usually  remained.  I  have  seen  but  few  which  coidd  he  said  to  be  perfectly 
restored.' — Hamilton,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  96. 

^  The  use  of  a  female  catheter  is  usually  recommended,  but  the  very  small  size  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  together  with  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
must  he  borne  in  mind,  and  only  the  smallest  possible  instrument  used. 

^  Mr.  Erichsen  {loc.  supr.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  396)  says  that '  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  dilator,  of 
proper  size  and  shape,  introduced  empty,  and  then  expanded  with  water,  will  be  found  to 
answer  admirably  in  restoring  the  shape  of  a  "  broken  nose,"  even  though  some  weeks  have 
elapsed  since  the  injury.'  Such  a  bag,  which  will  also  be  found  useful  in  some  cases  of  epis- 
taxis,  will  be  found  figured  in  Mr.  Spencer  Watson's  book  (p.  56). 

*  Lancet,  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  649. 

*  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  305.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  forceps,  other  instruments 
which  may  he  found  useful  are  here  figured,  together  with  cases  where  they  were  successfullv 
used  by  Mr.  Adams. 
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lesion.  Where  the  fragments  are  comminuted,  crepitus  may  be  present,  together 
with  difficulty  or  pain  in  moving  the  jaws,  from  projection  of  a  fragment  into  the 
tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule,  little  will  be  required  beyond  attention  to  the  accompany- 
ing contusion.  Where  the  fragments  are  driven  deeply  inwards,  an  attempt  may  be 
made,  when  the  patient  is  under  the  inflvience  of  ether,  to  restoi'e  them  by  pressure 
from  within  the  mouth ;  this,  however,  will  only  succeed  vhen  the  line  of  fracture 
runs  very  close  to  the  malar  bone.  Where,  owing  to  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
temporal  muscle  ^  and  great  pain,  it  appears  imperative  to  raise  a  depressed  fragment, 
and  attempts  by  the  mouth  have  proved  fruitless,  elevation  maybe  brought  about  by 
making  a  small  incision  down  upon  the  fragment,  and  bringing  it  up  by  perforating 
it  with  a  small  screw-elevator  or  gimlet;  or  by  making  an  incision  above  the 
zygoma  through  the  temporal  fascia,  and  thus  introducing  an  elevator  beneath 
the  fragments.^ 

Fracture  of  the  malar  bone. — This  fracture  rarely  occurs  alone  ;  the  malar  bone 
being  di-iven  in  upon  the  antrum  causes  fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla  ;  or  in  cases 
of  more  crushing  violence,  multiple  fractures  of  the  facial  bones  are  usually  caused  at 
the  saine  time.  After  fracture  through  the  orbital  border,  blood-extravasation 
within  the  orbit  may  take  place.  Thus  Mr.  Holmes  ^  records  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  aftei-  a  fall  from  his  horse  received  a  fatal  brain  injury.  An  orbital  ecchymosis, 
which  during  life  had  exactly  resembled  that  which  attends  a  fracture  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  was  found,  post-mortem,  to  be  due  to  a  fracture  traversing  the  malar  bone 
near  its  junction  with  the  frontal. 

Treatment. — For  this  the  account  of  the  next  fracture  may  be  referred  to. 

Fracture  of  the  s^ip^rior  m.axillct. — Under  this  head  both  fracture  proper  and 
diastasis  of  these  bones  have  been  described.  Thus  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum 
may  be  fractured  by  the  driving  in  of  the  malar  bone,  the  nasal  process  may  be 
fractured  in  injuries  of  the  nose,  the  alveolar  border  may  be  partly  detached  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  teeth,  and  finally  one  or  both  bones  may  be  separated  through  their 
various  suture-lines.  Fractures  of  this  bone  occur  from  time  to  time  after  great 
violence,  and  are  thus  chiefly  met  with  in  hospital-practice  after  such  injuries  as  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  fall  of  timber,  blow  from  machinery  in  motion,  overturning  of  a 
carriage,  &c.  Irregularity  of  the  cheek,  alteration  of  the  alveolar  line,  prominence 
of  the  soft  palate  will  be  amongst  the  deformities  which  follow  on  this  fracture.  In 
severe  cases  where  there  is  much  separation  or  comminution  of  the  bones,  the  bones 
will  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  or  as  the  patient's  face  is  watched  in  profile 
when  he  swallows,  movement  of  the  loosened  bones  upon  those  which  are  still  fixed 
will  be  noticed,  the  skin  alone  appearing  to  retain  them  in  position.  Amongst  the 
complica,tions  of  this  fractui-e  are  emphysema  from  fracture  of  the  nasal  pi-ocess  or 
laying  open  of  the  antrum,  sevei-e  htemorrhage,  injury  to  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and 
serious  brain  symptoms  when  the  fracture  runs  back  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  When 
the  antrum  has  been  laid  open,  as  by  a  horse-kick,  troublesome  suppuration  and 
a  fistulous  opening  may  ensue,  the  latter  requiring  a  plastic  operation,  or  a  foreign 
body  which  causes  the  fracture  may  lodge  in  this  bony  cavity. 

Treatment. — As  in  other  severe  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  adopt  certain  general  precautions  ;  thus,  only  liquid  food  should  he  given, 
and,  if  needful,  the  patient  should  be  fed  by  a  tube,  and  he  should  be  supplied  with  a 
slate  and  not  allowed  to  talk.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken  early  to  reduce  the 
swelling  by  means  of  leeches,  ice,  evaporating  lotions,  etc.     Where  comminution  has 

^  Prof.  Hamilton  (loc.  supr.  oit.  p.  110)  does  not  appear  to  consider  serious  tlie  failure  of 
au  iittempt  to  raise  fragments  which  have  been  depressed  and  which  interfere  with  the  action 
of  the  temporal  muscle  ;  as  the  fragments  gradually  become  absorbed  and  rounded,  the 
impediment  to  the  action  of  the  muscle  will  cease. 

^  Malgaigne,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  357.  ^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1855,  p.  967. 
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taken  place,  no  splinters  are  to  be  removed  till  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  make  it 
certain  that  no  reunion  will  take  place.  Owing  to  the  same  liberality  of  the  blood 
supply  which  causes  the  risk  of  haemorrhage,  there  is  little  tendency  to  necrosis,  and 
the  fragments  become  steadied  at  an  early  date  unless  su|')puration  be  profuse.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  owing  to  this  early  union  of  the  bones  there  is  a  risk 
of  any  deformity  soon  becoming  permanent ;  and  this  is  the  more  baffling  as  a 
comparatively  slight  displacement  may  produce  hideous  results.'  On  this  accoiuit 
eveiy  attempt  should  be  made  to  replace  fragments.  This  may  perhaps  be  done, 
with  the  aid  of  ether,  by  pressure  from  within  the  mouth.  This  failing,  a  small 
incision  may  be  made  down  to  the  depressed  bone,  and  this  may  be  raised  by  screwing 
a  small  elevator  with  a  cutting  thread  into  it.  If  this  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Hamilton,  or  that  of  elevating  the  bone  with  a  blunt  hook  introduced  by  a  small 
incision  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  massetei-,  be  followed,  care  must  of  course  be  taken 
to  avoid  such  structures  as  the  parotid  duct,  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and  the  line  of 
the  facial  vein.  In  retaining  fragments  in  position  the  use  of  gutta  percha-moulds, 
cork  discs  between  the  teeth,  wiring  the  fragments,^  and,  a  little  later,  carefully 
adjusted  pressure  by  Hainsby's  truss,  is  to  be  recommended. 

Fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla. — -Fracture  of  this  bone  is  often  met  with,  and 
would  be  still  more  common  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  strength  of  the  horseshoe- 
like body,  and  for  the  '  floating '  character  of  the  bone. 

Position. -~~Kx\^  part  of  the  bone  may  be  bi-oken  ;  but  the  line  of  fracture  much 
most  frequently  passes  through  the  body,  near  the  mental  foramen,  and  oftenest  a 
little  in  front  of  it  opposite  to  the  canine  tooth.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  of 
fracture  through  the  symphysis,  and  this  in  adults.  In  spite  of  the  great  strength  of 
this  pai-t  of  the  bone,  it  may  give  way  from  indirect  violence,  as  when  the  angles  of 
the  jaw  are  pressed  together  by  the  passage  of  a  wheel.  Fracture  through  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  or  rather  just  above  this  point,  between  the  attachment  of  the  masseter 
and  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process,  is  more  common.  The  condyles  are  very  occa- 
sionally broken  off  either  after  falls  on  the  chin  or  severe  blows  on  the  side  of  the 
face,  the  Ime  of  separation  passing  through  the  neck,  just  below  the  insertion  of  the 
external  pterygoid.  The  coi'onoid  process  is  so  well  protected  that  fracture  here  is 
extremely  rare,  and  only  occurs  after  great  violence  and  in  combination  with  other 
fractures,  as  after  a  horse-kick,  a  fall  from  a  height  on  to  the  face,  or  a  gunshot 
wound.  Finally  fractures  of  the  jaw  are  sometimes  double  ;  the  two  being  sym- 
metrical, or  perhaps  more  frequently  one  of  the  body  near  the  mental  foramen  is 
combined  with  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  angle.  The  direction  of  the  line 
of  a  fracture  neai'  the  mental  foramen  is  usually  jjerpendicular,  that  of  one  near  the 
angle  is  more  commonly  oblique. 

Ca'tises. — These,  as  already  mentioned,  may  be  instances  of  direct  or  indirect 
violence. 

Synijytoms. — As  in  fractures  elsewhere  these  are  general  and  special ;  amongst  the 
former  are  displacement,  mobility,  pain,  and  crepitus.  The  displacement  varies 
much  both  in  degree  and  in  direction,  depending  upon  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  fracturing  force,  and  also  upon  the  site  of  the  fracture  itself.  In  many  cases 
the  amount  of  displacement  is  extremely  slight ;  at  others  it  is  considerable  and 
most  difficult  of  reduction,  especially  when  the  fracture  is  comminuted  or  multiple. 
Two  kinds  of  displacement  are  usually  present,  the  vertical  and  the  lateral.  Of 
these  the  vertical  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  depressors  of  the 
jaw  drawing  the  anterior  fragment  backwards  and  downwards,  while  the  posterior 
one  is  kept  up  by  the  elevators.  The  power  of  the  muscles,  e.g.  digastric,  mylo- 
hyoid, genio-hyoid,  which  act  upon  the  anterior  fragment  from  below,  is  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  line  of  fi'acture  is  farther  back.  If  the  fracture  is  through  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  or  at  any  point  within  the  attachment  of  the  masseters  and  internal 
pterygoid,   the    action   of  those  fibres   which  remain    connected  with  the  anterior 

^  Mr.  Holmes  {Principles  and  Praet.  of  Surgery)  mentions  a  case  where,  after  a  earriage- 
wlieel  accident,  '  a  peculiar  and  most  disagreeable  leugtheniiig  of  the  face  '  remained. 
■  Puze}',  Lancet,  1870,  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 
Vol.  I.  3  A 
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Fig.  102. — Fracture  of  tlie  Lower  Jaw,  illustrating  the 
difficulties  which  will  be  met  with  in  reducing  the  frag- 
ments and  maintaining  tliem  in  position  when  their  sur- 
faces are  bevelled  irregularly.  From  M.  Malgaigne's 
atlas.      *  The    middle   fragment,    which   was    dragged 

'  strongly  downwards  and  backwards,  Avas  easily  brought 
forward  almost  on  a  level  with  the  other  two  ;  but  when 
it  came  close  to  that  on  the  right,  it  seemed  to  hitch 
against  its  posterior  surface,  and  no  efforts  could  dis- 
engage it.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  right 
fragment  was  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  outer  sur- 
face at  its  upper  part ;  the  middle  one,  in  the  correspond- 
ing spot,  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  surface.  This 
bevelled  edge  opposed  an  obstacle  almost  insurmountable 
to  its  disengagement ;  there  was  an  overlapping  of  the 
edges  of  which,  during  life,  one  could  form  no  idea. 
Even  after  death  it  was  found  that,  to  effect  reduction,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  the  middle  fragment  downwards 
and  forwards,  so  as  to  carry  it  first  below  and  then  in 
front  of  the  ritrht.' 


fragment  will  explain  the  fa,ct  that  it  is  not  noAv  so  easily  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  posterior.  With,  regard  to  the  lateral  displacement,  the  anterior  fragment  is 
usually  drawn  inwards  as  well  as  downwards.  This,  however,  is  not  constant,  depend- 
ing not  only  on  the  action  of  the  muscles,  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  the  fracturing 
force,  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  respectively  of  the  bone  are 
implicated,  and  the  consequent  overlapping  or  impaction  of  the  bevelled  edges. 
Where  there  is  a  double  fracture  of  the  body,  the  central  part^ — whether  anterior, 
as  when  the  fractvires  are  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line ;  or  lateral,  as  when 
one  fracture  is  just  in  front  of  the  angle  and  another  near  the  mental  foramen — is 
drawn  downwards  towards  the  hyoid  bone.     Mobility  is  often  but  'little  marked 

when  the  fracture  is  single : 
it  is  best  detected  by  carefully 
manif)ulating  the  fragments 
with  one  hand  outside  the 
mouth  while  a  finger  of  the 
opposite  hand  is  kept  upon 
the  alveolar  border.  Pain  is 
here  constant  owing  to  the 
superficial  nature  of  the  bone 
and  the  bruising  of  the  soft 
parts,  e.g.  cheek,  lips,  gums, 
which  are  so  richly  supplied 
with  nerves.  At  first  sight 
it  would  appear  strange  that 
serious  complications  do  not 
follow  from  injury  to  the 
inferior  dental  nerve  which 
coui'ses  through  so  large  a 
portion  of  this  bone.  Boyer 
explains  the  rarity  of  severe 
injury  to  this  nerve  on  the 
supposition  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  fractures 
occur  in  front  of  the  for-amen 
of  exit  of  this  nerve.  Hamil- 
ton considers  that  a  better 
explanation  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  seldom 
sufficient  displacement  of  the 
fragments  to  cause  complete 
teai'ing  of  the  nei-ve.  Partial 
rupture  may  often  be  present 
and  yet  escape  unnoticed,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  observed  while  the  parts  are  kept 
covered  up  with  a  bandage,  and  after  a  few  weeks  its  eftects  will  probably  disappear 
altogether.  Though  the  rarity  of  severe  injury  to  this  nerve,  whatever  be  the  expla- 
nation, is  undoubted,  it  occurs  occasionally,  and  that  not  only  as  an  immediate  result 
of  the  accident,  but  at  a  later  period  owing  to  pressure  from  the  formation  of  callus. 
Other  special  symptoms  are  the  tearing  of  the  gums,  the  irregularity  in  the  line  of 
the  alveoli,  the  dribbling  of  saliva  soon  becoming  fetid,  and  loosening  or  fracture  of 
the  teeth.  Other  complications  of  this  accident  are  suppuration  in  the  bruised  soft 
tissues,  necrosis,  injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull  by  the  condyle  being  driven  through 
the  glenoid  cavity  into  the  middle  fossa,  dislocation,  and  salivary  fistula  arising 
either  from  a  compound  fractui-e  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  from  an  abscess  arising  in  the 
course  of  a  simple  fracture  and  bursting  externally. 

Fracture  of  coronoid  process. — Where  this  is  suspected,  deep-seated  pain,  possibly 
mobility  of  the  process  detected  by  the  finger  in  the  mouth,  and  the  fact  that  the  crepitus 
is  readily  felt  and  heard  by  the  patient  himself,  will  be  found  the  most  reliable  signs. 
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FracUire  of  the  condyle. — If  separation  take  place  between  the  fragments,  the 
upper  will  be  drawn  upwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  while  the  lower  is  also  drawn 
upwards.  Thus  a  distortion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  will  be  produced,  which,  as 
Hamilton  points  out,  may  be  distinguished  fi^om  that  met  with  in  dislocation  by- 
remembering  that  in  the  latter  the  chin  is  thrust  over  to  the  opposite  side,  Avhile 
in  fi^acture  it  is  drawn  to  the  same  side. 

Treatment. — This  will  vary  very  much  according  to  the  degree  of  displacement, 
the  amount  of  comminution,  cfec.  The  numerous  forms  of  apparatus  which  have 
been  recommended  point  to  the  difficulties  which  are  often  experienced.  They  all 
fall  under  these  heads,  viz. — i.  A  jaw-bandage,  with  or  without  a  splint  of  gutta- 
percha or  paste-board,  ii.  The  above,  together  with  ligature  of  the  teeth  or  wiring  of 
the  fragments,  iii.  Some  interdental  splint,  with  an  external  apparatus,  iv.  Some 
interdental  splint  alone,  e.g.  Hammond's. 

i.  In  an  ordinary  case,  without  comminution  or  troublesome  displacement,  all  that 
will  be  required  is  to  remove  any  teeth  which  are  much  loosened  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture,^ and  then  to  apply  the  usual  four-tailed  bandage,^  with  or  without  a  gutta- 
percha or  paste -board  splint  moulded  on  the  chin  and  cheeks.  Of  these  the  former 
is  preferable  as  being  cleaner;  it  should  be  used  sufficiently  thick  so  as  to  project 
on  either  side  and  so  to  prevent  any  lateral  pressure  from  the  bandage.  Not  only 
should  minute  holes  be  made  in  it  to  allow  of  free  evaporation  of  perspiration,  but 
where  the  integument  is  injured,  or  where  there  is  much  contusion  and  threaten- 
ing suppuration,  larger  openings  must  be  cut  out  in  the  gutta-percha.  It  is  a  useful 
precaution,  after  taking  the  thoroughly  softened  gutta-percha  out  of  hot  water,  to 
dip  it  into  cold  for  a  moment,  and  the  face  of  the  patient  and  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  should  also  be  wetted  to  prevent  any  sticking  of  the  gutta-j^ercha  as  it  is 
moulded  on.  As  with  the  case  of  more  complicated  apparatus,  where  the  soft  parts 
are  much  bruised  it  will  be  wise  to  give  ether;  otherwise  so  much  suffering  (and  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  parts  has  already  been  alluded  to)  is  caused  to  the  patient  that 
the  moulding  is  hastily  done,  and  a  good  fit  is  not  secured.  If  the  patient  be  young 
and  if  no  teeth  have  been  detached,  a  thin  wedge  of  wood,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
should  be  inserted  far  back  between  the  molars  so  as  to  allow  of  a  slight  gap 
remaining  in  front  for  the  sucking  in  of  fluid  food.^ 

While  the  above  will  be  sufficient  in  the  majoi-ity  of  cases,  some  will  be  met 
with  where  from  more  than  one  fracture  existing,  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
fracture  or  comminution  of  the  fragments,  or  from  irregular  bevelling  of  the  sur- 
faces of  the  two  fragments  {fig.  102),  from  impaction,  from  powerful  muscular  action,  or 
from  extreme  violence  in  the  original  injury,  great  difiiculty  will  be  met  with  in 

^  In  cases  where  teeth  situated  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  fracture  are  separated  or 
much  loosened,  any  attempt  to  replace  or  to  refix  them  will  probably  only  end  in  their 
requiring  to  be  removed  later  on,  while  the  union  of  the  fragments  is  intei^fered  Avith. 
Furthermore,  the  removal  of  a  tooth  will  often  much  facilitate  the  feeding  of  the  patient. 
Where  the  loosening  of  the  teeth  is  ouly  slight,  they  are  not,  imless  carious,  to  he  removed. 
It  is  well  known  that  occasionally  a  tooth  or  a  fang  may  drop  between  the  fragments  and 
prevent  their  being  properly  brought  into  position.  This  is  especially  to  be  remembered 
when  any  tooth  is  missing,  and  great  difficulty  is  met  with  in  setting  the  fracture. 

"  The  tails  of  this,  being  usually  fastened  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  over  the 
vertex,  have  the  eft'ect  of  drawing  the  anterior  fragment  backwards.  On  this  account  Prof. 
Hamilton  {loc.  mvpr.  cit.  p.  135)  recommends  a  special  form,  of  bandage,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  lifting  the  anterior  fragment  vertically,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  danger  of 
its  slipping  over  the  forehead.  It  consists  of  three  straps  ;  one  of  leather  passes  vertically 
upwards  from  beneath  the  chin,  and  buckles  just  over  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  As  it  passes  up  it  passes  through  a  loop  in  the  second,  Avhich  passes 
around  the  head  just  above  the  ears  ;  a  third  still  further  helps  to  keep  the  vertical  ehin-strap 
in  place  by  uniting  its  upper  extremity  to  the  occipital  portion  of  the  horizontal  strap. 
Small  pads  should  be  placed  beneath  each  buckle,  and  a  cup-shaped  piece  of  linen  may  be 
attached  to  the  vertical  strap  around  the  chin  for  comfort  and  steadiness. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  a  space  exists  behind  the  molars  by  which  a  flexible  tube  may 
he  passed  between  the  cheek  and  the  teeth  into  the  pharynx ;  hut  the  above  precaution  not 
only  allows  of  much  more  easy  feeding:,  but  also  enables  the  surgeon  to  frequently  make  use 
of  careful  syringing — a  step  which  is  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  Some  more  directions  of  a 
general  character,  in  addition  to  these  about  feeding  the  patient,  will  be  found  below  (p.  726). 
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replacing  the  fragments  and  in  retaining  them  in  position.  In  meeting  the  first  diffi- 
culty the  administration  of  ether  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  j  with  regard  to  the 
second,  it  remains  to  consider  the  more  complicated  methods,  viz  : — 

ii.  Ligattiring  the  teeth,  or  wiring  the  fragments.  The  former  is  of  very  little 
value,  it  is  often  impossible  owing  to  decay  or  absence  of  the  teeth.  When  used  in 
the  ordinary  way,  i.e.  around  the  two  teeth  immediately  contiguous  to  the  fracture, 
it  is  positively  harmful,  as  it  further  loosens  teeth  which  are  already  shaken  in  their 
sockets.  It  should  now  be  entirely  repla.ced  by  the  method  to  be  described  below 
as  that  of  Mr.  Hammond.  Wiring  the  fragments  themselves  presents,  when  suc- 
cessful, the  advantage  that  the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  take  liquids  more 
freely  as  the  parts  are  thus  earlier  steadied.  But  it  is  not  easy  of  performance,  and 
care  must  be  taken  of  the  teeth  when  the  fragments  ai-e  drilled.^  The  administra- 
tion of  ether  will  be  required.  The  drill-point  should  be  small,  and  the  ends  of  the 
wire  (which  should  be  stout)  should  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  it  will  probably  require 
re-tightening  in  a  few  days  when  the  effusion  around  and  between  the  fragments  is 
subsiding.  But  the  constant  loosening  of  the  wire,  from  the  absorption  which  it 
causes  of  the  bone  around  it,  usually  causes  this  method  of  treatment  to  be  futile.^ 

iii.  and  iv.  In  still  severer  cases  to  prevent  non-union  or  deformity  a  more 
elaborate  process  will  be  required,  and  the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  avail  himself  of 

the    mechanical   skill    of    the 
Fig.  103.— This  fi-ure  is  taken,  with  the  permissiou  of  my    dentist.     Amongst  the  especial 

coUeao-ue  Mr.  Moon,  from  his  article  in  the  '  Guy's  Hos-         j-i,    i  i    •      j?      j.  j? 

V  1  i>        i   'lOTo  methods    used  m   fracture    of 

pital  Keports,  187o. 

the  lower  jaw,  the   one  most 

easily  applied  by  the  surgeon, 
and  that  which  on  the  whole 
is  most  generally  useful,  is 
Mr.  Hammond's  ^  wire-splint 
(figs.  103  and  104).  While  the 
patient  is  under  an  antesthetic, 
the  teeth  on  either  side  of 
the  fracture  being  tied  to- 
gether temporarily,  and  the 
fi-agments  firmly  supported,  a 
frame  of  strong  iron  wire'* 
(fig.  103)  is,  by  means  of  small 
curved  pliers,  adjusted  to  the 
fractured  jaw  by  being  bent  so 
as  to  encircle  all  or  any  desired  number  of  the  teeth  ^  on  a  level  with  their  necks.  A 
plan  very  much  to  be  preferred  is  to  take  first  a  soft  wax  impression  of  the  teeth,  then 
to  cast  this  in  plaster  of  Paris  ^  and  to  adjust  the  fi-ame  on  the  cast.     The  frame,  the 

1  Other  special  aud  iugenious  methods  of  using  the  whe  will  be  found  descrihed  hy  Mr. 
Thomas  (Lmicet,  vol.  i.  1877).  Good  drawings  of  these  are  given  by  Mr.  Erichsen  {loc. 
supr.  cit.  vol  i.  p.  399).  The  subject  will  he  alluded  to  again  when  mention  is  made  of  non- 
union and  mal-uuion  (p.  72G). 

2  This  method  has,  since  1873,  been  entirely  replaced  at  Guy's  Hospital  hy  the  use  of  Mr. 
Hammoud's  splint. 

3  Month.  Rev.  of  Bent.  Surg.  1873.  The  application  of  Mr.  Hammond's  splint  is,  no 
doubt,  tedious  and  troublesome  to  the  surgeon  and  very  trying  to  the  patient ;  hut  its  value 
is  well  shown  in  such  a  case  as  the  following  (Mr.  Coleman,  i^/«'H.  of  Dent.  Su7'(/.  and  Path.). 
where  a  patient,  '  within  half  an  hour  of  its  application,  had  eaten  a  mutton  chop  and 
smoked  a  pipe  with  much  satisfaction.' 

*  Mr.  F.  N.  Pedley  informs  me  that  iron  wire  is  liable  to  leave  an  unsightly  stain  upon 
the  teeth,  which  lasts  some  time.  On  this  account,  save  for  the  expense,  which  is  slight,  gold 
(18  carat)  wire  is  to  he  preferred,  both  for  the  frame  itself  and  the  binding  wires. 

^  Thus  a  modification  of  Mr.  Hammond's  splint  wiU  he  found  more  generally  useful :  e.</. 
if  a  fracture  exist  between  the  canine  and  the  first  bicuspid,  or  through  the  socket  of  the 
canine  on  the  left  side,  a  piece  of  stout  wire  should  be  passed  around  the  canine  on  the 
right  side  and  the  first  molar  on  the  left,  the  ends  then  twisted,  and  binding-wires  applied  in 
the  usual  way.  Such  a  modified  Hammond's  splint  should  always  include  two  or  more 
teeth  on  eitlier  side  of  the  fracture. 

^  The  impression  may  also  be  taken  in  dentists'  '  stent,'  which  can  be  kept  ready  in  a 
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ends  being  joined  by  silver  solder,  is  then  slipped  over  the  teeth,  steadied  by  an 

assistant,  while  it  is  tied  in  place  by  short  pieces  of  much  thinner  wire  passed  round 

each  tooth  and  interlacing  with  the  frame  (fig.  104).     These  pieces  of  wire  should  be 

pointed  obliquely,  •   so  as  to  pass  easily  between  the  teeth,   especially  Avhere  the 

intervals    between    the    necks      ^       -,rM      ^^  ni    ^xt-         t  j.  j?     -n      ^         ^^i 

„       ^        liG.  104. — Hammonds  Wire-sphnt  tor  Iracture  of  the 
are  very   narrow  as  m  tront.  Lower  Jaw. 

If     by     accident     they     ai-e 

here  and  there  passed  through 

the    gum    itself    it    will    not 

interfere    with    the    action   of 

the     splint.       The     ends     of 

each     of    these    binding-wires 

are  then  twisted  up  in  front, 

at  first   nearly  tight,  four  or 

five  wires  on  each  side  of  the 

mouth     being     inserted     and 

partly    tightened.     The  wires 

on  each  side  of  the  mouth  are 

taken  alternately,  and  finally 

tightened  so  as  to  exert  equal 

pressure,  care  being  taken  not 

to  overtwist  and  break  them. 

The  twisted  ends  are  then  cut 

short  within  about  a  quarter 

of  an  inch  of  the  necks  of  the 

teeth  and  turned  downwards  so  as  to  be  beneath  the  frame  itself,  and  in  close 

contact  with  it  (fig.  104).' 

A  few  cases  remain  in  which  this  excellent  splint  cannot  be  applied,  viz.  in  jaws 

prematurely  edentulous,  in  fractures  far  back  where  the  wisdom   tooth  is  not  fully 

above  the  gum,  or  where  it  has  disappeared.     In  such  cases  Mr.  Gunning's  vulcanite 

interdental  splint  ^  may  be  made  use  of,  or  a  cap  of  dental  alloy  may  be  fitted  (by 

means  of  a  cast  as  described  above)  to  the  lower  jaw,  with  additional  metal  soldered  on 

to  the  masticatory  surface  so  as  to  give  sufficient  steadiness  and  bearing  upon   the 

fracture  below.*     This  surface,  when  made  smooth,  plays  against  a  vulcanite  cap 

fitted  on  to  the  upper  teeth  which  correspond  to  the  cap  beneath.     In  applying  this, 

ether  being  given  if  necessary,  the  fracture  should  be  set  and  the  metal  cap  (pi'e- 

viously  made  on  a  cast)  firmly  fitted  on  to  the  teeth  below ;  the  vulcanite  cap  is  then 

introduced  and  its  under  surface  filed  smooth  so  as  to  bear  firmly  iipon  the  upper 

A'ery  liaudy  form,  is  easily  softened,  and  acts  very  readily.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  an  im- 
pression first  without  bringing  the  fragments  into  position,  if  there  he  much  trouble  in  doing 
this.  A  plaster  of  Paris  model  is  then  made  fiom  tlie  impression,  and  any  vertical  dis- 
placement remedied  by  joining  the  two  parts  at  their  proper  level.  If  any  lateral  displace- 
ment exist  as  well,  the  divided  parts  of  the  model  should  be  pared  before  they  are  joined 
again,  and  the  teeth  on  them  made  to  articulate  with  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

^  These  binding-pieces  should  be  of  wire  as  large  as  can  be  got  between  the  necks  of  the 
teeth ;  if  too  fine  wire  is  used  for  these  binding-pieces  the  least  overtightening  is  liable  to 
cause  vexatious  breakage.  The  surgeon,  before  attempting  to  pass  these,  should  first  find  out 
where  they  will  go  by  examining  between  the  teeth  with  a  pointed  probe.  As  Mr.  Pedley 
has  pointed  out  to  me,  the  introduction  of  the  binding-pieces  will  be  much  facilitated  by  first 
removing  any  tartar  present  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  The  binding-wires  should  be  espe- 
cially strong  where  many  gaps  are  present  in  those  teeth  around  which  the  frame  has  been 
passed. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Pedley  for  the  preparation  from  which  fig.  104  has  been  taken. 
Fig.  108  is  copied,  with  Mr.  Moon's  permission,  from  his  paper  'On  Mechanical  Appli- 
ances for  the  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the  Jaws,'  Guy's  Hosp.  Repts.  1873,  1874. 

*  Neiv  York  Med.  Journ.  and  Brit.  Journ.  of  Dent.  Set.  1866.  By  his  splint  Mr. 
Gunninp:  was  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  well-known  case  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  American 
statesman.  It  and  many  other  forms  of  apparatus  are  fully  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Berkeley  Hill  in  the  B,-it.  Med.  Journ.  1867,  pp.  191-225,  261.  See  also  Mr.  Heath's  book, 
loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  40,  and  Prof.  Hamilton,  loc.  sujjr.  cit.  ch.  xii. 

*  As  recommended  by  Mr.  Moon  in  bis  article,  loc.  supr.  cit. 
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face  of  tlie  metal  cap  below.  The  vulcanite  cap  should  be  left  sufficiently  thick  above 
to  keep  the  jaws  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  food.  For  the 
purpose  of  cleanliness  the  vulcanite  cap  should  be  perforated  here  and  there  to  allow 
of  the  percolation  of  lotions  which  have  been  syringed  in.  Mr.  Moon's  interdental 
splint  will  be  found,  in  cases  of  fracture  far  back,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, on  account  of  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  over  the  posterior  teeth,  the 
freedom  it  allows  for  feeding,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  jaws  of 
different  size.  But  an  objection  to  this,  and  to  all  splints  with  external  apparatus, 
is  that  often  the  soft  parts  are  so  bruised  that  they  will  not  stand  the  necessary 
screwing  up  of  the  chin-plate.  Thus  about  the  third  day  all  external  apparatus  has 
frequently  to  be  discontinued  owing  to  the  swelling  and  threatening  suppuration. 
If  the  surgeon  should  have  to  deal  with  a  fracture  in  a  jaw  prematurely  edentatous,  he 
can  only  adopt,  with  the  aid  of  a  dentist,  some  modifications  of  Gunning's  splint,  the 
vulcanite  being  moulded  to  the  alveolar  ridge,  or  suction  plates  must  be  made  use  of. 

Whatever  form  of  splint  be  used,  it  is  usually  to  be  worn  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
During  this  time  the  patient  should  be  kept  to  liquid  or  very  soft  food  3  when 
recumbent  he  should  lie  on  his  back,  and  talking  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
In  severe  cases  some  form  of  sling  or  bandage  will  require  to  be  worn,  with  perhaps 
the  addition  of  a  Hammond's  splint,  for  some  time  after  any  form  of  external  splint 
is  left  off.  The  mouth  should  be  syringed  frequently  with  Oondy's  fluid  or  weak 
lotions  of  myrrh  and  spirit.  The  bruising  of  the  soft  parts,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  above,  often  tends  to  most  troublesome  abscess  formation,  burrowing  of  pus,  and 
erysipelas.  Incisions  should  be  made  early,  and  care  taken  that  the  free  escape  of 
pus  is  not  prevented  by  any  external  apparatus. 

Before  splints  are  left  off  altogether,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  worn  at  night 
only.  Whenever  they  have  to  be  removed  for  cleanliness  the  mouth  should  be  kept 
firmly  closed  and  supported. 

Irregular  xinion  and  non-union. — Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  rule,  unite 
quickly  and  well.^  The  especial  blood  supply  of  this  bone,  together  with  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  surrounding  parts,  come  in  most  opportunely  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  union  of  this  fracture,  which  is,  of  necessity,  from  swallowing,  &c.,  liable  to 
more  disturbances  during  the  period  of  treatment  than  any  other  fracture  save 
perhaps  that  of  the  clavicle.  Irregular  union  may  occasionally  follow  severe  multiple 
fracture  of  this  bone,  especially  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  soft  parts  have  been  too 
much  injured  to  allow  of  splints  being  applied.  Mr.  Bickersteth  ^  has  recorded  two 
such  cases. 

The  same  causes  may  give  rise  to  non-union,  this  condition  being  especially  liable 
to  occur  in  cases  where  there  has  been  much  necrosis,''  as  after  machinery  or  gun- 
shot injuries.  When  bony  union  has  failed  the  fragments  are  xmited  either  by  fibrous 
tissue  of  varying  length  and  admitting  of  various  degrees  of  mobility,  or  by  a  fibrous 
capsule,  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  or  fibro-cartilage  existing  over  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments themselves.  In  this  case  both  the  fibrous  capsule  and  the  fibro- cartilaginous 
tissue  I'epresent  arrested  stages  of  callus  formation.*  As  Mr.  Heath  ^  has  pointed  out, 
the  amount  of  inconvenience  wliich  a  patient  experiences  from  an  ununited  fracture 
of  the  jaw  will  depend  upon  its  j^osition.  Thus,  if  in  the  ramus,  the  ununited  fracture 
will  give  little  inconvenience,  the  new  joint  performing  the  function  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation.  But  if  the  body  of  the  jaw  be  tlie  site  of  the  ununited  frac- 
ture, there  will  be  great  annoyance  from  the  difficulty  in  chewing  and  in  swallowing, 
while  occasionally  there  has  been  some  dribbling  of  saliva,  altered  articulation,  and 
inability  to  sleep  on  either  side  owing  to  this  causing  displacement  of  the  fragments. 

^  Of  150  eases  of  ununited  fracture,  only  two  occurred  in  the  lower  jaw  (Norris  on  '  Non- 
union after  Fractures,'  Avi.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  N.S.  vol.  iii.  p.  67). 

'  Mecl.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlvli.  p.  113. 

"  Occasionally  the  extrusion  or  removal  of  a  small  and  superficial  sequestrum  is  all  that 
is  required  to  bring  about  union.  The  possibility  of  a  tooth  having  fallen  between  the  frag- 
ments has  already  been  alluded  to  (p.  723). 

*  Rokitansky,  'Path.  Anat.'  (Syd.  Sou.  Trans.),  vol.  iii.  p.  216. 

'"  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  30. 
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Treatment. — Where  the  delay  is  due  to  necrosis,  removal  of  the  sequestra  com- 
bined with  adequate  support  will  bring  about  the  desired  result.  In  cases  of  longer 
standing,  and  where  there  is  no  necrosis,  it  will  be  best  to  freshen  the  fragments,  due 
care  being  taken  of  the  periosteum,  and  then  to  unite  them  by  a  modification  of 
Hammond's  splint,  if  the  teeth  present  are  adapted  to  this,  or  by  drilling  the  frag- 
ments and  peggmg  them.^  Dupuytren  ^  successfully  treated  an  ununited  fracture  of 
the  jaw,  three  years  after  a  gunshot  injury,  by  wiring  the  teeth  after  one  fragment 
had  been  rasped  and  the  other  resected.  Dr.  Physick  ^  was  also  ultimately  success- 
ful by  the  introduction  of  a  seton  two  years  after  the  injury. 

Dislocation  of  the  jatv. — The  teraporo-maxillary  articulation  is  not  one  commonly 
subject  to  dislocation.  Thus  displacement  of  the  lower  jaw  can  only  take  place  in 
one  direction — forwards,  and  only  then  if  the  mouth  happen  to  be  widely  open.  It  is 
often  taught  that,  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage, 
the  condyle  plays  on  it  during  the  ordinary  movements  of  mastication.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  ;  the  cartilage  at  this  spot  is  for  the  fibro-cartilage  (which  always 
precedes  the  condyle)  to  play  upon,  and  not  for  the  condyle  itself. 

Two  varieties  of  the  forward  displacement  have  been  met  with — the  bilateral  and 
the  unilateral,  the  former  being  the  more  common.  Thus  Malgaigne  "*  found  both 
condyles  dislocated  in  fifty-four  out  of  seventy-six  cases,  and  Hamilton  ^  gives  two 
out  of  three  as  the  proportion  of  bilateral  to  unilateral  dislocations. 

A.  Bilateral  dislocation. — This,  like  the  other  variety,  occurs  usually  in  adult 
life,*^  and  may  be  due  to  spasmodic  muscular  action  coupled  probably  with  some 
weakness  or  laxity  of  the  ligaments,'^  e.g.  in  laughing  heartily,  yawning,^  in  puerperal 
convulsions,  vomiting,  or  by  some  direct  violence,^  as  blows  or  kicks,  extraction  of 
teeth  or  fangs,  and  taking  a  cast  of  the  mouth.  ^° 

Mechanism  of  the  dislocation  :  conditio7i  of  the  parts  in  dislocation  of  the  jaio, 
and  the  difficulties  occasionally  met  with  in  the  reduction. — The  dislocation  is  usually 
brought  about  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  usually  limited  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw.^^  Thus  a  combined  spasmodic  action  of  the  external  pterygoids  and  of  the 
anterior  fibres  of  the  masseter  draw  the  condyles  forwards,  causing  them  to  ride  over 
the  eminentise  articulares  into  the  zygomatic  fossfe.  As  soon  as  the  condyles  pass 
beyond  the  eminentise  articulares  the  jaw,  instead  of  going  back  into  the  glenoid 
cavities,  is  pressed  firmly  up  against  the  front  of  the  eminences  by  the  action  of  the 
temporal  muscles.  The  ligaments  are  much  stretched,  but  rupture  of  them  seems 
rare.  The  direction  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  reversed ;  thus  it  is  found  to 
pass  from  behind  forwards  instead  of  from  before  backwards.  While  it  appears 
clear  that  the  condyles  rest  in  front  of  the  eminentise  articulares,  there  has  been 

^  In  one  of  two  successfLd  cases  Mr.  Bickerstetli  (loo.  supr.  cit.),  after  drilling,  used  round 
copper  nails  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  in  the  other  he  left  the  drill  (about  the  size  of  a 
No.  3  hoiigie)  in  situ,  both  fragments  being  perforated  by  it. 

-  Le<i.  oral.  vol.  ii.  p.  496.     Obs.  x. 

^  Philadelphia  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  116. 

*  Loc.  supr.  cit.  t.  ii.  p.  288.  °  Loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  533. 

^  According  to  Prof.  Hamilton  {loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  533),  the  double  dislocation  is  most 
common  in  women,  and  usually  occurs  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years,  while  the 
unilateral  variety  is  more  often  met  with  in  middle  life. 

"^  Certainly  in  some  cases  a  predisposition  exists  from  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  as  in  Mr. 
Salter's  case  alluded  to  below.  Mr.  Mason  {Lancet,  1878,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  refers  to  two  cases 
occurring  in  children,  recorded  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Dr.  Ballard,  in  which  continued  muscular 
action,  in  the  habits  of  sucking  the  tongue  and  thumb,  seemed  to  predispose  to  dislocation 
by  weakening  the  temporo-maxillary  arciculation. 

^  Thus  in  Mr.  Couper's  case,  to  be  alluded  to  below,  a  woman,  set.  48,  went  to  bed  much 
wearied,  and,  while  gaping  widely,  '  felt  her  jaw  grow  stiff.' 

®  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Disl.  p.  389,  mentions  a  case,  since  often  quoted,  of  a  child  where  dislo- 
cation Avas  caused  by  thrusting  an  apple  into  the  mouth. 

^°  Hamilton,  loc.  supr.  cit.  p.  534.     Mr.  Salter   {Brit.  Journ.  of  Dent.   Sci.   July  1871) 
records  a  similar  case  in  a  middle-aged  woman. 

"  The  same  displacement  may  occur  after  a  blow  on  the  chin,  and  the  more  readily  if 
the  mouth  he  open. 
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much,  dispute  about  the  exact  position  of  the  coronoid  processes.  Of  the  two  chief 
views  which  have  been  held  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  which  are  sometimes 
undoubtedly  met  with,  in  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation,  one  dejjends  on  this  very 
point.  Thus  M.  M  elaton  ^  considers  that  permanent  displacement  after  this  disloca- 
tion may  be  explained  by  the  abutting  of  the  coronoid  processes  against  the  lower 
angles  of  the  malar  bones. ^  M.  Nelaton  based  his  belief  on  the  following  grounds  : 
{i.)  investigations  on  the  dead  body  show  (a)  that  the  eminentise  articulares  do  not 
by  themselves  offer  any  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  displaced  jaw  ;  (b) 
that  if  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  be  divided,  the  external  lateral  ligament 
remaining  intact,  very  slight  advance  of  the  condyle  taking  place,  the  coronoid 
process  is  found  abutting  against  the  lower  angles  of  the  malar  bones,  (ii.)  In  the 
Musee  Dupuytren  there  is  a  preparation  in  which  the  apex  of  the  coronoid  process 
certainly  abuts  against  the  malar  bone.^  (iii.)  The  coronoid  process  itself  presents 
considerable  varieties  not  only  in  length,  but  also  in  direction,  being  sometimes 
vertical,  at  others  directed  backwards  or  forwards,  (iv.)  The  very  great  rarity  of 
this  dislocation  in  young  children  and  in  old  people  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  former  the  coronoid  process  is  very  short,  while  in  the  latter  its  summit  is 
directed  backwards. 

On  the  other  hand  M.  Maisonneuve,''  Otto  Weber,^  and  Mr.  C.  Heath  "^  in 
this  country  have  opposed  the  above  view,  denying  that  any  such  catching  of  the 
coronoid  process  against  the  malar  bone  is  common.  The  objections  to  M.  Nelaton's 
view  appear  to  be  (1)  that  in  most  jaws  the  coronoid  process  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  the  malar  bone.  (2)  That  very  considerable  force  and  much  tearing  of  the 
joint  structures  are  required  before  the  condyles  can  be  dislocated  so  far  forwards 
that  the  coronoid  processes  can  hitch  against  the  malar  bones,  both  these  conditions 
being,  in  ordinary  cases,  absent.  (3)  That  when  the  condyles  have  been  driven 
sufficiently  far  forwards  to  enable  the  coronoid  processes  to  abut  against  the  malar 
bones,  the  position  of  the  chin  and  jaws  is  different  from  that  characteristic  of  the 
ordinary  dislocation.  (4)  If  hitching  of  the  coronoid  processes  against  the  malar 
bone  were  of  common  occurrence,  reduction  by  elevating  the  chin,  as  is  often 
practised,  would  be  impossible,  (5)  The  gradual  improvement  which  comes  on  in 
old  cases  of  unreduced  dislocation  could  not  take  place  if  the  coronoid  processes 
-occupied  this  position.'' 

According  to  the  above  writers  the  fixity  of  the  jaw  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
tension  and  fixation  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  their  altered  position.  While 
on  the  one  hand  it  must  be  allowed  (for  there  is  no  disputing  the  preparation  in  the 
Musee  Dnpuytren)  that  occasionally  the  coronoid  process  may  be  long  enough  to 
hitch  against  the  malar  bone,  I  would  point  out  that  the  cases  where  reduction  has 
proved  difficult  or  impossible  are  never  recent  cases.  In  these  days,  when  ansesthe- 
tics  are  used  at  once  in  any  case  of  difficulty,  thei^e  must  be  some  condition  present 
besides  that  of  muscular  tension.  That  this  obstacle  to  i^eduction  cannot,  save  in 
rare  instances,  be  the  coronoid  process,  is  made  clear,  I  think,  by  some  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  by  Maisonneuve,  Weber,  and  Mr.  0.  Heath.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  displaced  coronoid  process  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  ramus  become  quickly  embedded   in  inflammatory  prodvicts,^  which,  in  this 

^  Path.  Chir.  2^  ed.  torn.  iii.  p.  46  ;  and  Revue  Medico-Chir.  torn.  vi.  p.  286. 

^  Path.  Chir.  loc.  supr.  cit.  fios.  15  and  16. 

'  This  preparation  is  figured  in  M.  Malg-aigne's  Atlas,  whence  it  has  been  copied  into  Mr. 
Holmes's  Prmc.  andPrac.  of  Surgery.  M.  Nelaton,  as  above  mentioned,  figures  in  two  draw- 
ings what  he  believes  to  be  the  position  of  the  coronoid  process  (figs.  15  and  16  loc.  supr,  cit.). 

^  L' Union  med.  1863.  ^   Ilandb.  der  Allgem.  und  Spec.  Chir.  pt.  iii. 

"  Inj.  and  Dis.  of  the  Jaics,  p.  83. 

"^  O.  Weber  (loc.  .supr.  cit.)  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  Roser  failed  to  reduce  a  disloca- 
tion of  eight  weeks'  standing,  even  after  the  coronoid  process  had  been  divided  within  the 
mouth  by  bone  forceps, 

^  The  coronoid  process  is  usually  embedded  in  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  and  masseter 
muscles,  and  rapture  of  some  of  these  probably  often  takes  place.  In  the  drawing  in  M. 
Malgaigne's  Atlas,  alluded  to  above,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle 
are  twisted  over  the  apex  of  the  coronoid  process. 
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region  especially,  are  so  rapidly  effused,  and  which  here  so  soon  rapidly  undergo  at 
least  partial  organisation,  leading,  perhaps,  not  only  to  fixity  of  the  displaced  con- 
dyle and  coronoid  processes,  but  also  to  filling  up  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  con- 
solidation of  effused  inflammatory  products  will  be  hastened  by  the  patient,  owing 
to  the  pain,  at  first  keeping  his  jaw  as  quiet  and  fixed  as  possible. 

Symptoms. — The  mouth  is  open,  and  the  lower  jaw  almost  immovable,  admitting 
of  slight  further  depression,  but  of  scarcely  any  upward  movement  whatever.  The 
lower  half  of  the  face  is  elongated  from  above  downwards,  and  the  distance  between 
the  chin  and  the  ear  is  seen,  on  looking  at  the  profile,  to  be  also  increased  by  the 
chin  being  lowered  and  carried  forwards.  A  considerable  hollow  exists  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  ear.  The  masseters  are 
strongly  prominent,  and  a  slight  elevation  may  at  times  be  noticed  above  the 
zygoma,  this  being  due  to  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscles  being  pushed 
forwards  and  stretched  over  the  displaced  condyle  below.  Pain,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  displaced  bone  upon  branches  of  the  trifacial,  is  usually  considerable. 
There  is  constant  dribbling  of  saliva.  Deglutition  and  speech  are  also  rendered 
difficult,  words  containing  labials  being  especially  indistinct. 

Treatvient. — Reduction,  if  soon  attempted,  is  usually  effected  easily.  The  sur- 
geon standing  in  front  of  the  patient  places  his  thumbs,  protected  with  lint,  upon 
the  molar  teeth,  and  then  forcibly  depresses  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  while  the  chin  is 
at  first  slowly  depressed  and  then  raised  steadily  upwards  by  the  fingers  and  palms 
of  the  hands  placed  beneath  it.  If  this  fail,  and  it  very  rarely  will,  two  pieces  of 
wood,  about  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  thick,  padded  at  the  ends,  should  be 
placed  as  far  back  as  possible  upon  the  lower  molar  teeth  and  held  there  by  assist- 
ants, while  the  surgeon  draws  the  chin  straight  upwards.  If  this  also  pi'ove  un- 
successful— and  it  is  only  ap])licable  to  cases  where  the  molar  teeth  are  sound — the 
surgeon  should  make  pressure,  with  his  thumbs  placed  inside  the  mouth,  directly 
upon  the  coronoid  processes  themselves,  while  the  fingers  steady  the  jaw  outside,  and 
gradually  lift  the  chin.  Another  very  useful  expedient  is  to  reduce  one  side  at  a 
time,  care  being  taken  that  the  side  first  reduced  is  not  redislocated  while  attempts 
are  being  made  to  replace  the  other.  In  cases  of  difficulty  an  anaesthetic  should  of 
course  be  given.  After  reduction  has  been  effected,  a  jaw-bandage  or  some  similar 
but  less  disfiguring  form  of  support  should  be  worn  for  a  few  days,  and  the  patient 
restricted  to  a  liquid  diet.  Movements  when  begun  should  be  increased  cautiously 
at  first. 

Old  dislocations. — If  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  be  overlooked,  the  patient's 
condition  becomes  gradually  much  improved.  The  dribbling  of  saliva  ceases,  speech 
becomes  natural,  the  power  of  approximating  the  lips  is  regained,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  jaw  is  restoi^ed.^  But  a  distinct  amount  of 
deformity  ^  remains,  and  the  patient  will  probably  be  debarred  from  solid  diet,  as 
chewing  movements  are  awkward,  embarrassed,  and  productive  of  discomfort. 
Within  the  first  six  months,  if  the  defoi-mity  or  the  stiflfhess  of  the  jaw  and  impeded 
mastication  be  much  complained  of,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
reduction.  After  three  months  have  elapsed  there  is  but  little  hope  that  this  attempt 
will  be  entirely  successful ;  but  if  the  dislocation  be  not  reduced,  the  operation  will 
not  be  wholly  without  good  result,  owing  to  the  stretching  of  adhesions  and  conse- 
quent improved  mobility.     Amongst  the  most  interesting  cases  of  attempts  to  reduce 

^  This  was  marked  in  several  of  the  cases  mentioned  below.  Thus  iu  Mr.  Oouper's  case 
the  jaw  is  reported  to  have  remained  absolutely  fixed  for  some  time  after  the  accident,  and 
to  have  regained  a  considerable  range  of  motion  gradually,  the  control  over  the  muscles 
having  been  probably  regained  by  practice.  The  jaws  could  here  he  brought  within  an  inch 
of  each  other,  and  separated  by  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  During  the  greatest  closure  of 
the  mouth  the  upper  and  lower  molars  were  nearly  in  contact,  but  not  sufficiently  near  each 
other  to  be  of  much  use  in  mastication. 

^  Thus  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  case,  referred  to  below,  it  is  stated  that,  '  apart  from  re- 
stored power  of  mastication,  the  difference  produced  in  her  personal  appearance  was  wonder- 
ful. We  had  fancied  at  first  that  there  was  but  little  facial  deformity,  but  this  impression 
was  corrected  at  once  when  we  had  her  natural  expression  before  us  by  way  of  contrast.' 
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long-standing  dislocations  of  the  jaw  are  those  of  Donovan/  who  reduced  a  disloca- 
tion of  98  days,  after  efforts  prolonged  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Mr.  Hutchinson^ 
reduced  a  dislocation  of  two  months'  standing,  by  direct  pressure  downwards  and 
backwards  upon  the  coronoid  processes  with  the  thumb  placed  within  the  mouth,  the 
reduction  being  first  effected  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Mr.  Pollock  ^ 
succeeded  in  a  case  of  four  months'  standing,  by  drawing  the  chin  upwards  by  means 
of  a  tourniquet  strap  passed  round  the  head  and  under  the  jaw,  wedges  having  been 
previously  placed  between  the  molar  teeth.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Couper^  failed, 
after  efforts  prolonged  over  an  hour,  to  reduce  a  dislocation  which  had  lasted  nearly 
four  months,  though  the  mobility  of  the  jaw  was  found  to  be  much  increased  a  fortnight 
after. 

B.  Unilateral  dislocation.- — Very  little  need  be  added  here  to  the  account  already 
given  of  the  bilateral  injury.  Both  own  the  same  causes.  The  symptoms  as  might 
be  expected  are  much  the  same,  but  not  so  evident.  Thus  the  mouth  is  not  so 
widely  open ;  the  abnormal  hollow  in  front  of  the  meatus  on  the  affected  side,  and 
the  deviation  of  the  chin  towards  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  dislocation 
exists,  though  usually  given  as  reliable  signs,  are  certainly  not  always  well  marked. 
Two  cases  only  have  come  under  my  notice  ;  in  both  the  dislocation  was  easily 
reduced  ;  in  one,  that  -of  a  young  lady,  the  tendency  to  the  accident  appeared  to  have 
existed  for  many  years.  The  treatment  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
account  of  the  bilateral  displacement. 

Subluxation  of  the  jaiv. — This  term  was  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  a  condition 
the  exact  pathology  of  which  is  unknown,  since  no  dissections  have  been  forthcoming 
to  throw  light  upon  the  condition  upon  which  the  symptoms  depend.  It  is  met  with 
usualljr  in  young  and  delicate  women.  Thus  in  three  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in  the  out-patient  room  at  G-uy's  Hospital, 
two  were  in  young  women,  one  of  whom  suffered  fi-om  debility,  chlorosis,  and 
amenorrhoea,  the  other  from  '  strumous  '  enlargement  of  the  cervical  and  sub-maxil- 
lary glands.  In  the  third  case,  that  of  a  young  and  delicate  adult  male,  there  was  a 
history  of  long-standing  dyspepsia  before  this  condition  of  the  jaw  was  noticed.  The 
symptoms  are — the  feeling  of  an  occasional  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the  jaw,  accom- 
panied by  discomfort  or  even  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  slipping  or  snapping  in  the 
joint,  while  a  grating  or  crackling  sound  is  audible  to  the  patient,  and  often  to  those 
around  her.  A  relaxed  condition  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  and  the  surrounding 
muscles  is  no  doubt  present,  the  sound  being  perhaps  produced  by  an  abnormally 
movable  fibro-cartilage  slipping  loosely  in  fi-ont  of  the  condyle,  and  perhaps  becoming 
slightly  folded  or  entangled  between  it  and  the  eminentia  articularis — a  condition 
similar  in  kind  (though  much  milder  in  degree)  to  that  which  is  believed  to  occur 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  menisci  of  the  knee  joint.  The  treatment  is  simple  and 
usually  efficacious,  viz.  flying  blisters  over  the  joint,  followed  later  by  cold  douches 
to  the  part.  Any  sudden  or  careless  movement  of  the  joint  is  to  be  forbidden ;  while 
a  small  support  should  be  worn  u.nder  the  chin  and  kept  in  place  by  narrow  tapes  or 
elastic.     Tonics  and  fresh  air  are  of  course  advisable. 

Walter  H.  A.  Jacobson. 

*%  The  original  Article  was  hy  Mr,  Holmes  Coote.  The  jivesent  Essay  is  re- 
written, hut  free  use  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Coote' s  work. 


I  Did).  Med.  Press,  May  25,  1842.  ~  Lond.  Hosp.  Hepts.  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

^  SL  George's  Hosp.  JRep.  vol.  i.  *  Lond.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
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Wounds. 

WOUNDS  of  tlie  Neck  differ  greatly  in  cliaracter,  extent,  and  danger.  They 
may  be  divided,  for  convenience  of  description,  into — first,  those  inflicted  in 
front;  secondly,  those  in  the  latei-al  regions;  and  thirdly,  those  behind.  Very  often, 
however,  the  wound  extends  from  one  region  to  another.  The  parts  involved  vary 
with  the  situation,  direction,  and  depth  of  the  wound,  and  also  in  some  degree  with 
the  position  of  the  head  and  neck  at  the  time  the  injury  is  inflicted. 

1.  Wounds  in  the  Front  of  the  Neck. — Accidental  wounds  in  this  region 
are  rare.  They  are  more  frequently  punctured  than  incised,  and  are  often  somewhat 
contused.  They  result  for  the  most  part  from  falls  upon  sharp  instruments  or  pro- 
jecting points,  and,  as  a  rule,  take  a  direction  from  below  upwards  and  backwards. 

Homicidal  loounds  are  not  uncommon.'  They  are  generally  incised,  and  often 
designedly  simulate  self-inflicted  wounds.  They  seldom  present  any  distinctive 
appearances.  The  stabs  of  the  assassin  in  this  region  are  usually  directed  from  above 
downwards  and  towards  the  middle  line. 

Suicidal  ivounds  are  comparatively  common.-  They  are  more  common  in  this 
country  than  on  the  Continent.^ 

These  wounds  are  almost  always  incised,  and  are  often  lacerated  with  more  or 
less  jagged  edges.  They  are  ordinarily  made  from  left  to  right,  and  obliquely  down- 
wards or  transversely  across  the  throat.  They  seldom  sink  so  deeply  into  the  side 
of  the  neck  as  to  reach  the  great  vessels.  The  larger  extent  of  the  wound  is,  in  most 
instances,  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  even 
though  the  right  hand  may  have  been  used.'^  Dieffenbach  records  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  having  taken  a  ra,zor  in  each  hand,  at  the  same  moment  cut  across 
his  neck  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left.  The  wounds  crossed  one  another 
over  the  larynx  and  trachea.^  Most  frequently  the  suicide  makes  but  one  gash. 
Sometimes,  however,  several  wounds  are  inflicted  before  the  fatal  or  final  one  is 
made.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity  and 
mobility,  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  easily  thrown  into  folds  and  irregularly  stretched ; 
and  thus  several  distinct  cuts  may  be  produced  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife.  The 
jagged  and  uneven  appearances  often  presented  by  continuous  wounds  may  be  ex- 
plained, to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  same  manner.^ 

Punctured  wounds  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  made  in  this  region  with 
suicidal  intent.  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  is  well  known,  destroyed  himself  by  thrusting 
a  penknife  through  his  carotid  artery.  His  method  was  attempted  shortly  after- 
wards by  many  would-be  suicides,  but  in  most  instances  without  fatal  result. 
Laugier  '^  quotes  the  case  of  a  lunatic,  who,  having  penetrated  his  larynx  by  the 

^  During  the  sixteen  years  1863-78,  out  of  3,074  murders  and  infanticides  perpetrated  in 
England  by  specified  methods,  168  were  accomplished  by  wounds  of  the  neck.  (See  Reports 
of  Registrar  General.) 

^  During  the  period  above  mentioned,  out  of  a  total  number  of  24,299  suicides,  4,553 
were  cases  of  cut  throat. 

^  The  statistics  of  Brierre  de  Boismont  show  out  of  4,595  cases  of  suicide  only  121  bj- 
cut  throat. — Du  Suicide,  Paris,  1856. 

^  See  St.  George's  Hosp.  Repts.  1866,  p.  368. 

^  Dieffenbach,  Sur  les  Plates  du  Cou.     Archives  Genercdes,  2"  serie,  t.  vl.  p.  237. 

^  For  the  medico-legal  bearing  of  this  point,  see  Casper  ;  Sydenliam  Society's  Translation, 
vol.  i.  p.  129. 

"  Dictianncdre  Enc.  (30  vol.)  t.  ix.  p.  168. 
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point  of  a  penknife,  divided  his  thyroid  cartilage  into  eight  parts  by  turning  the 
knife  in  various  directions. 

Suicidal  wounds  of  the  throat  are  most  common  among  men  of  intemperate 
habits  and  broken  health,  who  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life.  Sometimes 
they  are  inflicted  during  delirium  ;  sometimes  in  fits  of  extreme  despondency  ;  some- 
times, but  not  often,  under  the  influence  of  privation  or  pain,  or  of  distress  of  mind, 
delusion,  or  fear.  Under  any  such  circumstance  the  condition  of  the  sufferer  is  uu- 
favoural)]e  alike  to  recovery  from  the  shock  of  the  injury,  and  to  subsequent  repair 
of  the  damage  sustained.  Hence,  these  wounds  are  moi'e  likely  to  prove  fatal  than 
accidental  or  homicidal  wounds  of  similar  extent  and  severity.  Hence  also,  special 
care  and  watchfulness  are  necessary  in  their  treatment. 

Wounds  in  the  front  of  the  neck  may  be  anywhere  between  the  uj^per  border  of 
the  sternum  and  the  lower  jaw.  Sometimes  they  are  mere  abrasions  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  they  are  superficial,  implicating  the  subcutaneous  structures  as  well  as  the 
skin.  Sometimes  they  are  deep,  penetrating  the  air  or  food  passage,  or  both,  or 
even   extending  through  all   the  soft  parts  down  to  the  spinal  column. 

Superficial  wounds  in  this  region  are  not  altogether  free  from  danger.  They  are 
sometimes  attended  by  considerable  haemorrhage.  If  the  external  jugular  vein  is 
wounded,  death  may  ensue,  either  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  entrance  of  air  into 
the  vein.^  In  some  cases  diffused  cellulitis  occurs,  and  spreads  rapidly.  Sloughing 
may  ensue,  or  pus  may  burrow  in  various  directions,  sometimes  even  extending  into 
the  anterior  mediastinum.  Wounds  over  the  thyroid  cartilage  occasionally  give 
rise  to  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  larj'nx  and  pharynx  ;  and  there  may  be  difiiculty 
of  breathing,  altei-ation  of  voice,  and  pain  in  swallowing,  although  the  mucous  mem- 
brane may  not  have  been  injui'ed. 

In  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  the  laxity  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and 
the  action  of  the  platysma  myoides  muscle,  the  edges  of  these  wounds  are  often 
widely  separated  at  first,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  roll  inwards  when  attempts 
are  made  to  bring  them  together.  Hence  arises,  in  part,  the  difficulty  often  met 
with  in  obtaining  primary  union.  This  difiiculty  is  increased  by  the  freqtient  move- 
ments to  which  the  neck  is  liable.  Accurate  coaptation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound  is 
best  secured  by  a  very  fine  continuous  suture,  or  by  many  short  stitches  near  to  one 
another ;  these  should  be  passed  through  the  skin  only,  and  so  close  to  the  edges 
that  no  portion  can  roll  inwards.  The  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  the  action  of  the 
platysma  may  be  counteracted  by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  applied  obliquely 
across  the  neck,  or  parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  platysma.  Tension  upon  the  wound 
and  the  general  movements  of  the  neck  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented  by  s\ip- 
porting  and  fixing  the  head  in  proper  position.  Whatever  pains,  however,  may  be 
bestowed,  it  often  happens  that  primary  union  does  not  take  place  3  and  the  process 
of  healing  by  granulation  is  but  slow. 

Deep  incised  wounds  which  penetrate  into  the  air  passage,  very  generally  impli- 
cate other  important  parts  also ;  as  the  large  bloodvessels,  food  passage,  &c.  Such 
wounds  are  liable  to  bo  attended  by  certain  dangers  and  complications  more  or  less 
common  to  all,  whatever  their  precise  situation  ;  and  by  others  which  vary  with  the 
particular  structures  involved. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  relative  frequeucy  wdtli  which  the  different  portions  of  the  air  tube 
are  wounded  may  he  gathered  from  the  following  summary  of  232  unselected  cases  of  cut 
throat,  of  which  I  have  obtained  particulars : — 

Situation  of  wound.  Numloer  of  cases. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone  ..........  17 

Through  the  thyrohyoid  membrane     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  80 

Through  the  thyroid  cartilage 42 

Through  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  or  cricoid  cartilage     ....  36 

Into  the  trachea 57 

2.32 


^  A  remarkable  case  of  sudden  death  from  wound  of  the  external  jugular  vein  is  recorded 
in  the  Boston  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
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The  sources  of  danger  and  after-complications  common  to  most  deep  wounds  of 
the  front  of  the  neck,  whether  simply  incised,  or  lacerated  or  contused,  or  produced 
by  gunshot,  and  irrespective  of  their  precise  situation,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Haemorrhage,  arteiial  or  venous,  may  prove  fatal  almost  instantly,  or  very 
speedily,  and  before  assistance  is  at  hand.  Sometimes,  after  having  completely 
ceased  for  a  time,  during  syncope  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  recurs  to  a  serious 
extent.  This  is  especially  likely  to  happen  when  a  small  opening  has  been  made 
into  one  or  other  of  the  great  vessels.  As  a  general  rule,  the  gi-eiit  vessels  escape  in 
cases  of  suicidal  cut  thi'oat.  They  owe  their  comparative  immunity,  in  the  first 
place,  to  their  situation ;  and  in  the  second  place,  but  not  less  notably,  to  their 
elasticity  and  mobihty,  and  the  consequent  ease  with  which  they  are  carried,  as  it 
were,  with  or  before  the  knife.  When  a  gash  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  the  pharynx  is  brought  well  forward. 
The  incision  must  be  deep  indeed  to  reach  the  carotids  or  jugulars.  Again,  when 
the  incision  is  over  the  larynx,  the  cartilages  oppose  so  nuich  resistance  that  the 
power  of  the  suicide  is  generally  expended  before  the  needful  depth  is  attained. 
Lastly,  when  the  incision  is  still  lower,  the  sternomastoids  contract  spasmodically  on 
the  stimulus  of  the  knife,  and  defend  the  deeper  structures.  It  is  probable  also,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hilton  in  his  Anatomical  Lectures,  that  when  the  windpipe  is 
opened  below  the  glottis,  air  immediately  escapes  from  the  lungs ;  consequently,  the 
chest-muscles  which  act  upon  the  upper  extremity  lose  to  a  certain  extent  their 
support,  and  the  arm  falls.  Thus,  the  would-be  suicide,  if  he  have  the  desire,  may 
be  deprived  of  the  ability  to  cai-ry  his  attempt  further. 

2.  Blood  may  be  drawn,  or  may  flow  into  the  air  passages  faster  than  the  sufferer 
can  expel  it ;  and  asphyxia  may  quickly  result.  Or,  a  clot  of  blood  may  get  into  the 
larynx,  and  destroy  life.' 

3.  Air  may  enter  a  wounded  vein,  and  cause  sudden  death,  or  give  rise  to 
alarming  symptoms,  which  may  either  subside,  or  ultimately  lead  to  a  fatal  result.- 
This  accident  is  most  likely  to  occur  if  one  of  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
has  been  opened,  but  not  cut  through.  It  may  happen,  however,  in  wounds  of  the 
smaller  veins,  and  even  though  the  seat  of  injury  be  comparatively  high  in  the 
neck.^ 

Le  Gros  Clark  mentions  a  case  iu  which  the  wound  was  above  the  hyoid  hone. 
Dyspncea  came  ou  graduallv,  and  increased  until  in  about  twenty-four  hours  life  was 
extinct.  '  At  the  autopsy,  the  blood  in  the  heart  was  found  churned  up  and  frothy.  .  .  . 
Investigation  at  the  seat  of  injury  suggested  that  a  half-divided  vein,  which  had  been 
ligatured  only  ou  its  distal  or  bleeding  side,  had  slowly  absorbed  air,  the  admixture  of  which 
with  the  blood  had  proved  fatal.'  ^ 

Gross,  iu  his  analvsis  of  eighty-five  cases  of  wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  states 
that  in  ten  of  them  the  entrance  of  air  was  recognised  ;  but  in  four  only  did  death  result. 

4.  The  divided  structures  may  be  so  displaced  as  to  impede  or  absolutely  obstruct 
respiration. 

For  example,  if  the  incision  is  above  tlie  hyoid  bone,  the  tongue  may  be  cut 
through,  and  its  posterior  2:)ortion  falling  back,  may  occlude  the  larynx,  and  produce 
suffocation.      Such  a  case  occurred  under  my  observation  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

If  the  incision  is  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  epiglottis 
may  be  divided,  or  sepai'ated  from  its  connections,  and  may  give  rise  to  alarming 
symptoms.    . 

Iu  a  case  of  cut  throat,  recorded  by  Mr.  Houston,^  the  epiglottis,  separated  from  its 
upper  and  lateral  attachments,  fell  over  the  rima  glottidis,  and  obstructed  respiration  so 
completely  that,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  symptoms  of  suffocation  ensued. 
The  epiglottis  was  raised,  brought  over  the  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  secured  by  a 
single  stitch  to  its  anterior  surface.  Respiration  returned.  The  man  in  a  short  time  sat  up, 
and  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  unable  to  articulate. 

^  See  Hilton's  CUnu-al  Lectures.     Guy's  Husj).  Hepts.  3rd  Series,  vol.  xiii.  p.  31. 
^  See  Wounds  of  Vessels,  p.  372. 

^  Lectures   011  the  Principles  of  Surgical    Diagnosis,   delivered  at   the  Royal    College   of 
Surgeons,  p.  225;  also  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Aug.  21,  1869. 
^  Dublin  Hosp.  Repts.  voL  v.  p.  315,  cited  by  Kyland. 
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If  the  laxyngeal  cartilages  are  cut  through,  a  detached  portion  of  one  or  other 
may  get  into  the  glottis. 

A.  remarkahle  instance  is  mentioned  hy  Sir  0.  Bell.^  A.  man  who  bad  cut  his  throat 
suffered  occasionally  from,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  by  a  flapping  sound  in 
the  throat.  After  death  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  had  been  divided 
and  hung  by  a  membrane.  It  vibrated  in  the  chink  of  the  glottia,  '  like  a  pea  in  a  cat-call,' 
daring  life  ;  and  finally,  acting  as  a  foreign  body,  it  caused  suffocation. 

If  the  trachea  is  cut  through,  the  divided  portions  are  liable  to  become  very 
widely  separated,  and  the  soft  parts  may  intervene  and  prevent  the  free  entrance  of 
air. 

Casper  ■^  relates  an  instance  in  which  it  appeared  evident  that  death  resulted  from  some 
such  cause.  Richet^in  1854  communicated  to  the  Societe  de  (Jhirurgie  a  very  interesting 
case  in  which  the  oesophagus  projected  forwards  and  became  interposed  between  the  cut 
ends  of  the  divided  trachea. 

5.  Emphysema  may  occnr  in  any  case  in  which  an  opening  has  been  made  into 
the  air  passage  below  the  glottis,  and  in  which  the  expired  air  cannot  find  free  exit. 
It  may  be  especially  looked  for,  if  the  wound  through  the  integuments  does  not 
correspond  in  .situation  and  pro])ortionate  extent  with  that  made  into  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  Such  emphysema  may  spread  rapidly  through  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue  of  the  head,  neck,  and  thoracic  parietes,  and  even  as  far  as  the  scrotum  ■* ;  or, 
taking  the  course  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  it  may  reach  the  mediastina. 
Hilton  states  that  emphysema  about  the  phrenic  nerves  may  so  far  interfei'e  with 
their  functional  integrity  as  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Agnew  states  that  he  once  saw 
a  patient  die  from  this  cause. ^  It  is  said  that  in  wounds  of  the  larynx,  emphysema 
may  extend  through  the  submucous  tissue,  and,  by  constricting  the  glottis,  rapidly 
produce  suffocation.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  emphysema  is  not  in  itself  a 
dangerous  complication. 

6.  The  voice  may  be  modified,  or  entirely  lost,  either  as  an  immediate  and  direct 
effect  of  the  injury,  or  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  changes.  The 
manner  in  which  the  voice  is  affected,  and  the  persistence  of  the  affection,  vary  with 
the  parts  especially  involved.  If  the  windpipe  is  opened  below  the  vocal  cords,  air 
may  escape  through  the  wound,  and  aphonia  may  result.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  voice  may  be  temporarily  restored  by  closing  the  wound,  or  by  approximating 
the  divided  structures  by  change  of  position. 

7.  Dysphagia,  or  even  absolute  inability  to  swallow,  may  immediately  result,  or 
may  subsequently  arise.  Saliva,  mucus,  food,  and  drink  may  escape  through  the 
wound ;  and  much  suffering  may  be  occasioned.  Such  symptoms  are  almost  certain 
to  occur  if  the  food  passage  has  been  extensively  opened ;  but  they  may  aiise  even 
though  the  incision  has  not  penetrated  beyond  the  air  passage.  In  consequence  of 
inflammation,  or  of  some  nerve  lesion,  it  may  happen  that  during  deglutition  the 
epiglottis  does  not  become  properly  lowered ;  or  the  larynx  is  not  carried  far  enough 
upwards  and  forwards.  Consequently  fluids,  and  even  solids,  may  traverse  the 
glottis,  get  into  the  trachea,  and  issue  from  the  wound.  This  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  after  tracheotomy  in  diphtheria ;  but  in  such  case  the  explanation  may 
be  that  the  muscles  of  deglutition  are  more  or  less  paralysed. 

8.  Inflammation  and  oedema  of  the  parts  about  the  glottis  may  rapidly  supervene 
and  endanger  life. 

9.  Abscesses  and  purulent  effusions,  originating  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  wound,  may  spread  rapidly  in  various  directions  through  the  loose  areolar 
tissue,  and  produce  the  gravest  symptoms.  Sometimes  they  run  down  to  the  root  of 
the  lung,  or  implicate  the  pleura,  and  fatal  results  ensue.  Sometimes  by  pressure 
they  impede  respiration,  or  interfere  with  the  venous  circulation  and  cause  oedema. 

1  Surr/ical  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

2  Handbook  of  Forermc  Medicine,  New  Sydenham  Society's  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  iS. 
^  Quoted  in  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine  et  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  ix.  p.  640. 

■•  See  cases  recorded  in  Plaies  du  Larynx,  de  la  Trachee,  ^c.  pp.  63,  71.  Par  le  Dr. 
Paul  Horteloup.     Paris,  1869. 

'"   The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  320.     Philadelphia,  1878. 
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10.  Bronchitis  and  bronchopneumonia  are  common  and  often  dangerou.s  after- 
complications.  They  may  be  caused  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  wound, 
by  admission  of  nnwarmed,  unmoistened  air  into  the  lungs,  or  by  irritation  set  up 
by  the  entrance  of  blood,  pus,  or  foreign  bodies,  or  portions  of  food,  drink,  &c.,  into 
the  air  passages.  In  seventeen  ont  of  twenty-one  fatal  cases  of  cut  throat,  treated  in 
Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last  few  years,  in  which  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the 
injury  had  been  survived,  death  was  due  to  these  affections. 

11.  The  natural  passages  may  become  constricted  during  cicatrisation,  or  may  be 
obstructed  by  the  growth  of  exuberant  granulations  round  the  wound.  Such 
complications  require  very  careful  management,  for  they  are  ahuost  certain  to  increase 
in  severity  and  importance  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

12.  A  fistulous  opening  into  the  air  passage  or  the  gullet  may  remain  after  the 
wound  generally  is  healed.  Such  a  compHcation  is  very  rare,  but  numerous  well- 
authenticated  instances  are  on  record.^  It  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  cases  in  which 
portions  have  been  entirely  cut  away,  or  in  which  there  has  been  very  wide  separa- 
tion of  parts,  and  healing  has  been  very  slow. 

Dr.  Gairdner  ^  narrates  the  case  of  a  man  who  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor,  dividing  the 
larynx  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  cesophagiis  also.  The  cut  extremi- 
ties receded  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of  at  least  three  inches.  Attempts  were  made  to 
unite  the  divided  lar^mx  by  means  of  sutures,  and  to  pass  a  gum  elastic  catheter  from  the 
nostril  into  the  oesophagus,  hut  Avithout  success.  Ultimately  the  man  recovered,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  through  which  respiration  was  performed,  and  through 
which  liquid  nourishment  was  conveyed  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube, 
introduced  at  each  meal  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  cesophagus.  Two  years  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wcmid,  this  patient  was  strong  and  fat,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
person  enjoying  excellent  health. 

Some  of  the  more  special  effects  and  complications,  which  vary  with  the  situation 
of  the  wound,  may  now  be  discussed. 

a.  Deep  wounds  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone,  besides  dividing  all 
the  superficial  structures,  and  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  elevators  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  may  involve  the  lingual  and  facial  bloodvessels,  the  hypoglossal  nerves, 
and  the  submaxillary  glands  and  ducts.  They  may  penetrate  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  partially  or  even  completely  sever  the  tongue.  Such 
wounds  are  very  dangerous.  In  twelve  out  of  seventeen  cases  of  which  I  have  parti- 
culars they  proved  fatal.  They  are  usually  attended  by  profuse  hjemorrhage.  They 
gape  widely  when  the  head  is  thrown  back.  Saliva,  mucous  discharges,  and  alimentary 
materials,  attempted  to  be  swallowed,  escape  freely.  Great  dryness  of  the  fauces  and 
thirst  are  usually  complained  of.  Articulation  may  be  impaired,  and  vocalisation 
enfeebled.  Death  may  ensue  from  loss  of  blood,  from  obstruction  of  the  larynx  by 
blood  coagulated  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  or  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  or,  as  in  the 
case  already  referred  to,  and  in  others  that  might  be  quoted,  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  divided  tongue  may  fall  backwards  and  produce  suffocation. 

b.  Wounds  through  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  penetrate  into  the  pharynx, 
and  may  partially  or  completely  sever  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-ejdglottidean  folds 
of  mucous  membrane,  or  even  the  arytenoid  cartilages  or  vocal  cords.  The 
superior  thyroid  vessels,  and  possibly  the  lingual,  are  liable  to  be  involved,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  injured.  These  wounds  are  much  more  common 
than  the  preceding,  and  perhaps  are  somewhat  less  dangerous.  They  do  not  gape 
so  widely,  but  permit  the  partial  or  entire  escape  of  nutriment,  &c.  They  are 
almost  always  attended  by  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  on  account  of  the  convul- 
sive cough  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  food  in  its  passage  over  the  imperfectly 
protected  laryngeal  orifice.  They  are  liable  to  be  very  speedily  followed  by  gi'eat 
difficulty  in  breathing,  spasmodic  fits  of  suffocative  cough,  complete  loss  of  voice,  and 
lividity  of  the  face.  Such  symptoms  indicate  inflammation  and  oedema  about  the 
glottis  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx ;  and  unless  relief  is  afforded  by  appropriate 
treatment,  death  ensues.     Sometimes  a  detached  or  partially  detached  portion  of  the 

1  See  Horteloup,  Op.  cit.  p.  77  and  p.  117. 

'  Edinb.  Mexl.  and  Sury.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  353. 
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epiglottis,  or  sorxie  other  structure,  gets  into  the  glottis,  and  more  or  less  seriously 
impedes  respiration. 

c.  Wounds  which  penetrate  the  larynx  are,  as  a  rule,  very  dangerous ;  but  more 
so  perhaps  on  account  of  the  after-complications  to  which  they  are  especially  liable 
than  from  their  immediate  effects.  They  are  not  usually  attended  by  much  htemor- 
rhage.  The  important  bloodvessels  most  likely  to  be  involved  are  the  siiperior 
thyroid.  Deep  gashes  which  happen  to  traverse  either  the  cricothyroid  or  the 
cricotracheal  membrane  may  reach  the  carotids  and  jugulars  more  easil}'^  than 
wounds  made  with  equal  force  across  other  parts  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  Breath- 
ing, swallowing,  and  vocalisation  are  affected  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  varying 
with  the  precise  seat  of  the  injury  and  the  structures  involved.  Sometimes  the 
symptoms  are  apparently  very  anomalous.  A  wound  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  may  involve  the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  and  separated  portions  of 
one  or  the  other  may  occlude  the  glottis,  or,  becoming  necrosed,  may  subsequently 
lead  to  serious,  if  not  fatal,  complications.  Inflammation  and  oedema  about  the 
glottis  are  very  liable  to  occur ;  and  the  inflammation  may  i-apidly  extend  along  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  to  the  lungs.  If  the  earlier  dangers  are  escaped,  othei'S  may 
arise  at  more  remote  pei-iods  from  exuberant  growth  of  granulations,  and  thickening 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  or,  still  later,  from 
contraction  of  the  cicatrices. 

A  patient  came  under  my  care  in  Guy's  Hospital,  whose  larynx  had  been  wounded  by  a 
bayonet  during  the  American  war.  The  wound  healed  ver}'  slowly ;  but  at  last  he  thoucrht 
himself  well,  although  his  voice  was  much  impaired.  After  a  time  he  began  to  suffer  from 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  gradually  but  certainly  increased  until  his  voice  was  reduced 
to  a  whisper,  and,  as  he  said,  it  was  'hard  work  to  get  a  breath.'  Laryngoscopic  examination 
showed  great  and  irregular  constriction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  The  vocal  cords 
could  not  be  seen.  One  night,  suffocation  impending,  tracheotomy  was  performed.  Great 
relief  immediately  followed,  and  under  subsequent  treatment  he  became  ahle  to  breathe  to 
some  degree  through  his  larynx,  and  his  voice  was  much  improved. 

Punctured  wounds  through  the  thyroid  cartilage  occasionally  penetrate  between 
the  vocal  cords,  or  injure  one  or  both  of  them.  In  such  cases  oedema  about  the 
glottis  almost  invariably  occurs,  and  produces  death  by  suffocation. 

Sir  0.  BelP  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  young  woman,  who  had  inflicted  a  wound 
in  this  situation  with  a  penknife,  was  suffocated  some  months  afterwards  by  the  exuberance 
of  the  granulations  which  arose  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  filled  up  the  aperture  of 
the  glottis. 

When  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  divided  entirely  across  (which,  however, 
rarely  ha];)pens),  the  upper  portions  are  drawn  upwards  by  the  elevator  muscles,  and 
the  lower  portions  downwards  by  the  depressors.  Thus  a  large  gaping  wound 
is  j^roduced,  which  is  usually  complicated  with  injury  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
phai'ynx. 

Ordinarily,  wounds  of  the  larynx  do  not  gape  much ;  and  the  free  escape  of  air, 
blood,  mucus,  and  pus  may  be  hindered.  In  such  cases  the  occurrence  of 
emphysema,  and  the  enti-ance  of  blood,  &c.,  into  the  air  passages,  are  joroportionately 
favoured. 

d.  Wounds  which  divide  the  trachea  are  usually  attended  by  considerable 
haemorrhage ;  and  there  is  great  danger  of  the  entrance  of  blood.  The  superior  and 
inferior  thyi-oid  arteries  and  the  thyroidea  ima,  when  present,  as  well  as  the  thyroid 
veins  and  superficial  jugulars,  ai'e  liable  to  be  involved.  The  thyroid  body  may  be 
implicated,  and,  if  so,  it  bleeds  freely.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  sometimes 
injured.  If  the  ti'achea  is  only  partially  cut  across,  the  edges  of  the  wound  separate 
only  slightly  from  each  other,  and  are  easily  kept  in  contact  by  bending  the  head 
and  neck  towards  the  chest.  Sometimes,  however,  the  trachea  is  completely  divided. 
In  such  case  the  two  ends  separate  very  widely  from  each  other,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion is  drawn  downwards  at  each  inspiration  towards  the  thorax,  and  more  or  less 

^  O}},  cit,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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vinclei'    cover    of    the    neiglibouiung    parts.       Thus    respiration    becomes    seriously 
impeded. 

Richet'  records  a  remarkable  instance  in  wliicli  the  trachea  was  obliquely  divided 
tlirough  four  or  live  of  its  rings.  The  separation  between  the  two  portions  measured  more 
than  two  inches,  and  Avas  increased  by  about  another  half  an  inch  during  inspiration.  When 
left  to  itself  the  lower  portiou  plunged  down  behind  the  sternum  almost  into  the  media- 
stinum; it  could  be  seen  to  descend  still  lower  at  each  inspiration,  and  to  ascend  again 
daring  expiration.  All  attempts  to  secure  union  failed.  Suffocation  impended  when  the 
Avonnded  surfaces  were  brought  together.  The  patient  ultimatelj^  recovered,  but  an  opening 
into  the  trachea  remained. 

When  the  trachea  is  completely  divided  transversely,  the  ossophagus  rarely 
escapes.  Sometimes  it  is  wounded,  occasionally  entirely  severed.  Wounds  of  the 
oesophagus  may  be  recognised  by  examination  with  the  finger  ;  their  existence  is  in- 
dicated by  the  escape  of  materials  swallowed  tliroirgh  the  wound.  But,  as  already 
stated,  such  escape  may  sometimes  take  place  although  the  gullet  is  uninjured. 

In  cases  in  which  both  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  are  divided,  the  danger  to  life 
is  necessarily  very  great.  But  even  under  such  circumstances  recovery  may  take 
place,  as  for  example  in  the  instance  already  quoted  (p.  735).^ 

Treatment. — 1.  When  called  to  attend  a  case  of  wound  of  the  neck,  the  surgeon's 
first  care  must  be  to  arrest  hcemorrhage. 

Venous  hcemorrhage,  as  a  rule,  may  be  eflfectually  stopped  by  j)i'essure  ;  but 
occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  apply  one  or  more  ligatures.  If  the 
external  jugular  or  any  other  superficial  vein  is  wounded,  gentle  but  continued 
pressure  with  the  finger,  beneath  which  a  small  pad  of  lint  has  been  placed,  is 
generally  all  that  is  required,  even  though  the  bleeding  may  have  been  considerable. 
If  the  internal  jugular  is  wounded,  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  proves  rapidly  fatal,  unless  prompt  assistance  is  afforded. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age,  who  stumbled  whilst 
carrying  a  chamber  utensil  in  her  hand,  and  fell  on  the  broken  cbina.  The  right  internal 
jugular  vein  was  wounded,  and  such  profuse  hcemorrhage  followed  that  she  died  five  minutes 
after  her  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital. 

If  it  appears  probable  that  some  large  vein  is  injured,  but  the  precise  source  of 
the  bleeding  cannot  be  at  once  made  out,  the  wound  should  be  immediately  plugged 
with  small  pieces  of  sponge  or  amadou,  and  pi'essure  with  the  finger  applied  as  long 
as  necessary.  The  pressure  may  be  maintained  by  means  of  carefully  adjusted  strips 
of  adhesive  plaister.  But  this  treatment  is  not  always  successful,  and  sometimes 
may  be  followed  by  serious  results. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  had  cut  his  throat  wdth  a 
penknife,  there  had  been  profuse  haemorrhage,  and  dark  blood  was  still  welling  up.  The 
wound  Avas  plugged  with  sponges,  and  pressure  with  the  fingers  applied.  Somewhat  later 
the  w^ound  was  dilated  upwards  and  downwards  ;  no  bleeding  A'essel  was  discovered,  but  it 
AA^as  eA'ident  that  the  bleeding  proceeded  from  the  loAver  end  of  the  wound.  About  half  a 
pint  of  blood  was  lost  before  the  sponges  were  reapplied.  The  wound  gradually  suppurated. 
When  the  last  sponge  had  been  removed,  a  deep  granulating  cavity  was  seen,  Avith  a  slough 
in  the  direction  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  A  week  afterAvards  hemorrhage  suddenly 
recurred  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  patient  died  in  the  evening.  On  inspection  a  slough 
was  found  completely  destroying  the  front  Avail  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  for  three  inches 
of  its  extent.  The  posterior  half  only  of  the  vessel  remained.  The  anterior  Avail  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  had  also  been  wounded ;  the  opening  was  small,  and  blocked  up  by 
lymph  and  coagulum,  intimately  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  woimd. 

If  the  hfemorrhage  is  not  speedily  and  satisfactorily  stopped  by  pressure,  careful 
search  should  be  made,  even  at  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  wound,  and,  the  source 
having  been  discovered,  the  vein  should  be  ligatured  above  and  below  the  wounded 
part.  It  is  probably  best  to  use  fine  catgut  or  some  material  that  may  be  cut  short. 
This  should  be  done  at  once,  and  no  time  should  be  Avasfced  in  trying  the  effects  of 
pressure  if  there  is  reason  to  belieA^e  that  the  internal  jugular  has  been  Avounded.     In 

1   Gaz.  des  Hop.  1855,  p.  .35. 

^  In  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  3rd  ed.  1829,  p.  368,  is  a  case  communicated  by  Dr. 
James  Johnson.  A  Malay  cut  his  comrade's  throat  while  asleep.  The  windpipe  AA^as  divided, 
and  also  half  the  oesophagus.    The  sufferer  was  supported  by  euemata,  and  gradually  recovered. 
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not  a  few  instances  recovery  has  ensued  after  ligature  of  the  internal  jugular.  Three 
cases  with  such  result  have  come  under  my  own  care.  Agnew  ^  gives  a  case; 
Woodman  ^  another ;  Morgan  ^  gives  one  in  his  own  experience,  and  quotes  two 
othervS.  In  an  excellent  article  on  '  Wovmds  of  the  Internal  Jugnlar  Vein/  Gross* 
refers  to  43  cases  in  which  ligatures  were  applied,  and  only  four  of  which  terminated 
fatally,  Fischer  ^  adds  1 9  cases,  which,  with  1 1  more  that  I  have  collected,  makes 
a  total  of  72  cases.  In  48  of  these  recovery  took  place.  But  in  most  of  these  the 
wounds  were  inflicted  during  surgical  operations  for  the  removal  of  tumours,  &c., 
and  were  therefore  promptly  dealt  with  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  each  of  20  cases  the 
carotid  artery  was  tied  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  the  risks  were  materially 
increased.  No  danger  of  seiious  interference  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
brain  after  ligature  of  the  internal  jugular  need  be  apprehended.^ 

If  one  of  the  large  veins,  as  the  jugular  or  subclavian,  should  bo  slightly  or 
longitudinally  wounded  on  one  side,  it  may  be  better  to  close  the  opening  by  means 
of  a  fine  suture,  rather  than  to  ligature  the  whole  vessel.  Or  a  tenaculum  may  be 
passed  through  the  edges  of  the  opening  and  a  lateral  ligature  applied.  Cases  in 
which  this  proceeding  has  been  adopted  with  success  are  referred  to  by  Legouest.^ 
Sands  narrates  an  interesting  case  in  which  he  applied  a  lateral  ligature  to  the 
internal  j  ugular  vein  wounded  during  an  operation.  lathis  case  it  was  necessary 
to  ligature  the  external  carotid  artery  at  the  time,  and  ten  days  afterwards  the 
internal  carotid  and  common  carotid  also,  on  account  of  recurrent  haemorrhage  from 
a  '  small  circular  clean-cut  ulceration  in  the  side  of  the  internal  carotid.'  The 
patient  recovered  without  any  further  unpleasant  symptoms.* 

Arterial  hcamorrhage  demands  for  its  a,rrest  the  promptest  measures.  All  bleeding 
vessels  should  be  at  once  twisted  or  tied. 

In  wounds  of  the  carotids  or  their  principal  branches,  death  commonly  ensues 
before  surgical  aid  can  be  obtained. 

An  inmate  of  St.  George's  Hospital  committed  suicide  by  cutting  her  throat.  She  was 
almost  immediately  seen  by  the  house-surgeon,  but  had  ah-eady  ceased  to  breathe,  and  was 
quite  pulseless.  There  was  a  deep  gash  in  the  throat,  dividing  the  left  common  carotid 
artery,  and  wounding  both  internal  juoular  veins. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  severe  wounds  of  the  cai-otids  are  of 
necessity  immediately  or  invariably  fatal.  Numerous  cases  to  the  contrary  are  on 
record.* 

If  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  neck,  accompanied  by  free  arterial  bleeding,  assist- 
ance should  arrive  before  the  patient  is  dead,  pressure  should  be  at  once  applied  over 
the  wound  ;  or  the  finger  should  be  thrust  into  the  wound,  and  made  to  press  in 
the  direction  from  whence  the  bleeding  comes ;  or  the  common  carotid  should  be 
compressed  against  the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  the  wounded  vessel  should  be  diligently  sought,  the  general 
wound  being  enlarged,  if  needful.  If  found,  the  vessel  must  be  secured,  both  above 
and  below  the  wound,  by  ligatures  cut  short,  or  by  torsion.  These  methods  have 
the  advantage  of  leaving  no  dangling  threads  which  the  determined  suicide  may 
tear  out.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  wounded  vessel  cannot  be  found  without 
more  prolonged  and  deeper  dissection,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  apply  a  ligature  at  once 
either  to  the  external  cai-otid,  or  to  the  common  carotid,  according  to  the  indication 
afforded."'  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  sho^^ld  be  ascertained  that  the  bleeding  is 
stopped  by  compressing  one  or  other  of  these  trunks. 

1   Op.  cit.     =  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Oct.  18,  1873.     ^  Ainer.  Journ.  Md.  Sci.  vol.  xviii.  p.  330. 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  January  and  April,  1867. 

^  Deutsche  Chirurg.,  Lief.  34.     Billroth  and  Luecke,  Stuttgart,  1881. 

*  See  a  Paper  by  H.  Morris  on  a  Case  in  which  the  External  and  Internal  Jugulars  were 
ligatured,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixiii. 

■^   O/;.  cit.  p.  428.  ^  New  York  Med.  Journ.  quoted  Lend.  Med.  Rec.  March  4,  1874. 

^  See  Taylors  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1865,  p.  513.     Larrey,  Cliniq.  Chir.  t.  ii.  p,  128. 

^*^  Le  Gros  Clark  refers  to  two  such  cases  under  his  care,  in  each  of  wliich  a  good  result 
was  obtained.  O}}.  cit.  p.  222 ;  see  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Aug.  21,  186^,  Also  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  15. 
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The  results  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  on  account  of  haemorrhage  (primary 
or  secondary),  from  wounds,  show  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality ;  but  the  extreme 
danger  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  most  such 
cases  must  be  duly  considered. 

Dr.  Pilz '  in  his  analysis  of  586  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  gives  44 
cases  of  punctured  and  incised  wounds  in  which  the  operation  was  j)erformed.  In 
20  cases  recovery  ensued ;  in  24,  death.  Out  of  85  cases  of  gunshot  wounds  and 
injuries  by  military  arms,  however,  only  31  resulted  in  recovery. 

In  his  more  recent  analysis  of  914  cases  of  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  (quoted 
by  Fischer  '^)  Pilz  gives  335  cases  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  for  the  arrest 
of  haemorrhage.  In  157  (46  per  cent.)  of  these  recovery  took  place;  in  172  (51  per 
cent.)  death  ensued;  and  in  6  the  result  remained  doubtful. 

During  the  American  war  the  common  carotid  was  ligatured  for  the  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  from  gunshot  or  other  wounds  116  times.  In  81  cases  death  ensued."* 
Norris  gives  30  cases  with  15  recoveries  and  15  deaths. "*  Fischer  refers  to  30  cases 
which  occurred  during  the  Franco-German  war.  In  20  cases  (66  per  cent.)  death 
ensued.     Mr.  Harrison  Cripps  has  tabulated  50  cases,  28  of  which  proved  fatal. ^ 

Founding  his  argument  on  this  large  mortality  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is  to  be 
traced  (especially  the  effects  of  cutting  off  one  principal  supply  to  the  already  ansemic 
brain),  Mr.  Cripps  argues  strongly,  and  I  believe  rightly,  in  favour  of  ligatiiring  the 
external  rather  than  the  common  carotid  for  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage  in  wounds  of 
the  neck  and  throat  in  which  the  bleeding  vessel  cannot  be  discovered,  and  *  after  all 
simpler  means  have  been  tried  in  vain.'  Adding  three  cases  of  his  own  to  the  27 
mentioned  by  M.  Guyon,^  he  refers  to  30  cases  of  ligature  of  the  external  carotid, 
in  only  one  of  which  secondary  haemorrhage  occurred ;  and  in  none  of  the  fatal 
cases  did  it  appear  that  death  w^as  due  to  causes  attributable  to  the  operation. 

Madelung  gives  60  cases  of  ligature  of  the  external  carotid,  with  only  7  deaths 
(11  per  cent.)  In  one  case  alone  does  it  appear  that  death  resulted  from  the 
operation. 

Lacei'ated  and  punctured  wounds  involving  the  carotid  arteries  ai-e  less  likely  to 
prove  immediately  fatal  than  incised  wounds.  Ample  time  for  tying  the  vessel  is 
sometimes  afforded,  and  this  should  be  done  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  other- 
wise haemori'hage,  though  temporarily  airested,  is  almost  certain  to  recur. 

Abernethy  has  related  a  case  in  which  the  internal  carotid,  and  all  the  branches  in  front 
of  the  external  carotid,  were  wounded  in  a  man  who  was  gored  in  the  neck  by  a  cow. 
Death  did  not  directly  follow,  and  there  was  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  ligature.^ 

A  remarkable  case  of  punctured  wound  of  the  carotid  came  under  my  observation  some 
years  ago.  A  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  was  playing  in  the  room  where  her  father  was 
preparing  hydrogen  gas.  An  explosion  took  place,  and  a  triangular  portion  of  one  of  the 
glass  bottles  was  driven  into  her  neck.  Profuse  haemorrhage  immediately  occurred,  but 
whether  venous  or  arterial  could  not  be  made  out  from  the  description  given.  A  piece  of 
lint  was  applied,  and  she  was  brought  up  from  Greenwich  and  admitted  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hilton.  On  admission  the  child  was  cold  and  blanched,  with  feeble 
pulse  ;  but  bleeding  had  entirely  ceased.  There  was  a  wound  about  an  inch  in  length  in  the 
left  carotid  region.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  haemorrhage  recurred,  and  the 
common  carotid  was  tied.  Nine  days  later  bleeding  to  a  slight  extent  took  place,  but  was 
arrested  by  plugging  the  wound  with  a  sponge.  Itepeated  epistaxis  occurred  during  the 
following  days,  and  weakened  the  child  perceptibly.  The  sponges  became  very  offensive ; 
but  there  was  no  further  bleeding  from  the  wound  for  eighteen  daj's.  Then  a  considerable 
quantity  of  blood  was  lost.  The  child  gradually  sank  and  died  ten  days  later,  or  rather 
more  than  six  weeks  after  the  accident.  On  dissection,  the  common  carotid  was  found  to 
have  been  punctured  in  front  and  behind.  The  sharp  point  of  the  fragment  of  glass  must 
have  traversed  the  interior  of  the  artery.  Behind  the  wounded  vessel  was  an  abscess  impli- 
cating the  sympathetic  nerve.  If  a  ligature  had  been  applied  on  the  distal  as  well  as  on  the 
proximal  side  of  the  wound,  the  child's  life  might  have  been  saved. 


^  Dr.   Pilz,  Archivf.  Klinische  Chirurgie,  ix.  1868.     Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  No.  7,  1868. 
Quoted  in  liulf-Yeurly  Ahstract,  1868.  »  Op.  cit.  p.  59. 

^  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  BeheUion,  vol.  i, 
^   Contrihutions  to  Practical  Surgery.     Quoted  in  Agnew,  op.  cit. 
^  Mecl.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixi.  ®  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chirurgie,  vol.  vi. 

'  Surgical  Works,  vol,  ii, 
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Instances  of  wounds  of  the  carotid  not  proving  fatal  have  been  recorded  from 
time  to  time.'^  Larrey  narrates  the  case  of  Arrighi,  afterwards  Duke  of  Padua, 
whose  carotid  was  torn  by  a  bullet.  A  soldier  near  put  his  finger  into  the  wound, 
and  stayed  the  bleeding  until  Larrey's  aid  was  obtained.^ 

Butcher  has  recently  published  a  remarkable  case  of  suicidal  wound  of  the  throat 
implicating  the  common  carotid  artery  in  which  he  successfully  ligatured  the  vessel 
above  and  below  the  wound,  and  the  patient  made  a  perfect  recovery.^ 

2.  In  wounds  of  the  neck  which  involve  the  air  passage,  death  is  almost  as 
likely  to  result  from  suffocation  as  from  loss  of  blood.  To  remove,  therefore,  or  to 
obviate  as  far  as  possible  any  impediment  to  free  respiration,  may  require  as  much 
promptitude  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  as  the  arrest  of  hfemorrhage.  It 
may  be  necessaiy,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  clear  clots  of  blood  from  the  back  of 
the  mouth  or  phaiynx,  or  to  resort  to  artificial  respiration  to  aid  the  expulsion  of 
blood,  or  even  to  suck  it  from  the  trachea.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that  any 
such  measures  can  be  carried  out  in  time  to  be  of  avail ;  unless,  indeed,  as  some- 
times happens,  the  occasion  should  arise  during  the  performance  of  a  surgical 
operation. 

If  a  portion  of  the  divided  tongue  should  impede  respiration,  it  must  be  at  once 
drawn  forwards,  and  prevented  from  again  being  retracted  or  falling  back  by  moans 
of  ligatures  passed  through  it.  This  was  successfully  accomplished  in  a  case  of  cut 
throat,  vmder  the  care  of  Mr.  Cock,  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

If  a  severed  portion  of  the  epiglottis  should  hang  loose,  it  may  be  removed ;  or 
an  attempt  may  be  made  to  secure  it  in  position  by  fine  sutures.  The  former  is  pro- 
bably the  safer  plan,  being  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  inflammation  and 
oedema  about  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  Numerous  instances  have  shown  that  the 
loss  of  a  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  whether  by  injury  or  disease,  does  not  necessarily 
entail  any  serious  consequences. 

3.  When  all  bleeding  has  ceased,  and  no  immediate  hindrance  to  respiration 
exists,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  wound  should  be  brought  together.  This  may  gener- 
ally be  accomplished  effectively,  and  with  the  greatest  safety,  by  putting  the  head 
and  neck  into  proper  position.  The  patient  being  in  bed,  the  shoulders  shovild  be 
well  raised  by  pillows,  and  the  head  and  neck  bent  forward  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  good  apposition,  without  impeding  respira- 
tion. But  in  same  cases  the  patient  is  absolutely  unable  to  breathe  except  through 
the  wound  ;  and  any  attempt  to  bring  the  parts  closely  together  involves  the  risk  of 
suffocation.  To  maintain  the  head  in  position,  bandages  may  be  passed  from  each 
side  of  a  firm  nightcap  to  a  roller  applied  round  the  chest ;  or  sand-bags  may  be 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  head  and  neck. 

As  a  general  rule,  neither  sutures  nor  adhesive  plaisters  should  be  used.  They 
are  at  best  needless  in  most  cases,  for  jjrimary  union  can  rarely  be  expected.  In- 
directly, they  may  in  various  ways  prove  sources  of  danger.  For  example,  if  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  closely  united,  and  bleeding  should  recur,  the  blood,  instead 
of  escaping  externally,  may  trickle  into  the  air  jiassage,  and  accumulating  there  may 
cause  suffocation.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  while  the  patient  is  insensible, 
or  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  and  unable  to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  expectorate. 
At  a  later  period  purulent  discharges,  if  they  cannot  find  free  exit  externally,  may 
pass  into  the  air  passage,  or  otherwise  give  rise  to  serious  trouble.  Again,  inflam- 
mation and  oedema  of  the  neighbouring  parts  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  may  ensue.  Under  such  circumstances  viscid  mucus  collects,  and,  if  it 
cannot  be  expelled  through  the  wound,  obstructs  the  air  passages,  and  increases  the 
existing  difficulty  of  breathing.  Lastly,  closure  of  the  external  wound  by  sutiu-es  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  emphysema.  In  some  cases,  however,  both  plaisters  and 
sutvires  may  be  employed  with  safety  and  advantage,  at  a  period  when  the  surfaces 
are  healthily  granulating.    Indeed,  Nelaton  ^  recommends  under  such  circumstances 

1  See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  viii.  p.  250.     JSonveau  Diet,  de  Med.  et.  de  Chir.  art.  Oarotide. 

2  Clinique  Chirurf/.  t.  ii.  p.  128.  ^  Reports  in  Oj)crative  Surgery,  Nov.  1881. 
■'  Elements  de  Tathulocjie  Ckirunjicale,  t.  iii.  p.  340. 
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the  insertion  of  sevei'al  sutures  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  the  turning  in  of  the 
edges,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  permanent  fistula.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  dischai'ges  become  confined,  or  great  pain  is  occasioned,  and  the  sutures  have  to 
be  removed ;  or  they  may  be  torn  out  during  the  violent  coughing  which  so  com- 
monly occurs. 

In  certain  exceptional  cases  sutures  may  be  necessary  from  the  first.  Thus,  if 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  cut  in  several  places,  and  the  different  pieces  are 
much  separated  from  each  other,  they  may  be  brought  together  by  one  or  more 
sutures  passed  through  the  cellular  tissue  and  perichondrium  covering  them,  or  even 
tlirough  the  cartilaginous  substance,  but  the  mucous  membrane  should  not  be  pene- 
trated. If  complete  division  has  been  effected  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  these  parts  are  separated  from  each  other,  one  or  two  sutures  may  be 
used  to  approximate  them.  And  if  the  trachea  is  completely  divided  across,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  one  or  more  sutures.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
wait  for  a  time  aftei-  the  divided  portions  of  the  air  tube  have  been  sutured,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  effect  produced,  befox-e  attempting  to  close  the  external  wound. 
Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  this  method  of  treat- 
ment.^ Albanese,  whose  experience  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  has  been  very 
extensive,  would  ajjpear  to  advocate  the  immediate  application  of  sutures  in  all  cases 
of  wounds  of  the  trachea.^  If  sutures  have  been  used,  they  must  be  instantly 
removed  if  respiration  should  become  obstructed,  or  if  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
wound  become  emphysematous. 

The  patient  should  be  surrounded  by  a  moderately  warm  and  moist  atmosphere, 
and  the  wound  lightly  covered  by  a  strip  of  wet  lint  or  linen  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  dust,  &c.  A  skilful  nurse  should  be  in  constant  attendance  to  prevent  any  mis- 
chievous attempt  or  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  to  clear  away  the 
blood  and  mucus  that  may  from  time  to  time  collect  in  the  wound.  Expectoration, 
if  very  difficult,  may  be  rendeied  easier  b}'  closing  the  wound  with  the  fingers  at  the 
moment  the  eflfort  is  made. 

Every  means  should  be  adopted  to  favour  granulation  and  cicatrisation  of  the 
wound. 

The  respiration  should  be  carefully  watched.  Difficulty  of  breathing  may  arise 
at  any  period  from  one  or  other  of  the  various  causes  already  specified,  and  require 
immediate  relief.  Care  should  especially  be  taken  to  allay  as  far  as  possible  all 
symptoms  indicating  incipient  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trachea.  Such 
symptoms  may  arise  very  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 

If  suffocation  impends,  and  is  not  once  relieved  by  clearing  out  or  enlarging  the 
wound,  or  by  introdu.cing  a  tracheotomy  canniila  through  it,  a  fresh  opening  into  the 
air  passage  must  be  made  below  the  wound,  and  a  cannula  inserted.  Some  surgeons 
consider  that  tracheotomy  may  be  advantageously  performed  in  any  case  of  extensive 
transverse  wound  involving  the  air  passage,  as  soon  as  all  hsemorrhage  has  ceased, 
and  the  shock  of  tlie  injury  has  been  recovered  from.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  united  without  risk  of  suffocation ;  such  a  course  is 
especially  likely  to  be  useful  in  cases  in  which  the  laryngeal  cartilages  have  been 
injured  and  separated  into  two  or  more  portions.  After  the  wound  is  healed,  the 
cannula  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  opening  in  the  trachea  closed. 

Bronchitis,  as  ah^eady  stated,  Yerj  often  occurs,  and,  if  unchecked  is  soon 
followed  by  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  Every  care  must  be  taken  to  obviate  this 
source  of  danger  by  regulating  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
about  the  patient,  and  by  pi-eventing  the  ingress  of  instating  discharges,  and 
favouring  their  expectoration. 

When  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  laid  open,  and,  especially  when  the  latter 
tube  is  completely  divided,  great  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  takes  place 
during  swallowing,  and  the  ingesta  partially  or  entirely  escape  through  the  wound. 

^  Prestal,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  1869,  p.  ;J27. 

^  See  Transactions  International  Medical  Congress,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  436.  Slessures  it 
VArme  Blanche. 
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In  such  case,  the  elastic  tube  of  a  stomach-pump,  or  a  common  elastic  or  india- 
rubber  catheter  of  large  size,  should  be  used  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  stomach. 
The  tube  should  be  introduced  through  the  mouth — not  through  the  nose,  as  some 
surgeons  have  i^ecommended — and  passed  into  the  oesophagus  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  wound.  It  may  be  used  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  tube  should  on  no 
account  be  passed  through  the  wound  ;  for,  if  this  be  done,  union  is  veiy  seriously 
interfered  with.  Before  any  fluid  nourishment  is  poured  through  it,  cai-e  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  tube  has  not  been  passed  into  the  trachea.  This  may  be 
ascertained  by  placing  a  lighted  taper  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  observing  if  the 
flame  is  affected.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  introduction  of  the  tube  is  very 
distressing  to  the  patient,  and  produces  much  irritation  about  the  wound  :  under 
these  circumstances,  nutrient  enemata  must  be  administered.  When  swallowing  is 
again  attempted,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  lean  somewhat  backwards,  and  to 
swallow  small  portions  very  slowly. 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  often  such  as  to  require  the  most  careful 
management,  and  to  occasion  the  gravest  anxiety.  In  some  cases  there  is  low 
mutteiing,  in  others  furious  delirium,  consequent  upon  habits  of  intemperance. 
Sometimes  periods  of  intense  excitement  are  followed  by  corresponding  periods  of 
exhaustion.  Sometimes  unvaried  depression  and  despondency  prevail.  Such 
symptoms  may  prove  more  difficult  to  combat  than  most  of  those  more  directly 
associated  with  the  effects  of  the  wound ;  and,  when  they  occur,  speedy  death  too 
often  results,  even  in  cases  in  which  the  injury  inflicted  has  been  comparatively 
trifling. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  patient  should  not  be  kept  low.  Plenty  of  nutritious 
food,  and  wine  or  spirits,  must  be  given,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
due  care  being  taken  not  to  over-stimulate.  The  danger  of  exciting  inflammation 
by  food  and  stimulants  is  less  than  the  risk  that  the  patient  may  sink  exhausted 
from  want  of  sufficient  nutriment.  Opiates  are  often  very  useful  in  allaying  restless- 
ness, and  affording  relief  from  pain. 

Exuberant  granulations  ohstriicting  the  air  passage  have  ali-eady  been  referred 
to  as  occasionally  becoming  developed  around  the  wound.  Such  granulations  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  cases  of  tracheotomy.  They  are  best  treated  by  the  repeated 
application  of  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary,  if 
practicable,  to  open  the  trachea  lower  down. 

Constrictions  of  the  larynx  or  trachea  occurring  during  cicatrisation,  or  from 
subsequent  contraction,  may  render  necessary  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  After 
this  has  been  done,  the  constrictions,  in  some  cases,  may  be  dilated  by  the  passage 
of  bougies.  In  other  cases,  the  use  of  the  knife,  or  some  specially  devised  cutting  or 
dilating  instrument,  is  also  required.  Several  remarkable  instances  have  been 
published,  in  which  more  or  less  successful  results  have  been  obtained.^ 

Laryngeal  and  tracheal  fistuloi. — Fistulous  openings  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  remain  after  general  healing  has  taken  place.  They  are  most  likely  to  result 
in  cases  in  which  considerable  portions  of  the  air-tube  have  been  destroyed,  as  in 
gunshot  wounds,  or  in  which  constrictions  have  occurred  higher  up.  If  no  constric- 
tion exist,  or  after  any  previously  existing  constriction  has  been  satisfactorily  dilated, 
the  fistula  may  generally  be  closed  by  paring  the  edges  and  bringing  them  together. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  detach  the  skin  from  the  deeper  structures  to  some 
slight  extent  round  the  opening,  or  to  make  lateral  incisions  to  facilitate  the  drawing 
together  of  the  margins.  The  sutures  should  be  pretty  close,  and  should  include  so 
much  tissue  as  to  render  the  occurrence  of  emphysema  improbable.  After  the 
operation,  gentle  pressure  should  be  applied,  especially  during  coughing.  In  the 
case  of  a  very  large  opening,  skin  may  be  taken  from  the  most  convenient  neigh  bour- 

'  Liston,  Edinh.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  xciv.  p.  118,  and  Elemcnis  of  Surgerif,  2iid 
ed.  p.  4.35.     Horteloup,  Op.  cit.  p,  123.     See  the  Essay  on  Diseases  of  ihb  Larynx,  vol.  ii. 
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ing  part,  and  adapted  as  may  be  requisite.  No  operation  of  this  kind  should  ever 
be  attempted  until  it  has  been  absolutely  ascertained  that  respiration  will  not  be 
impeded  by  closure  of  the  fistula.' 

Paralysis  fr 07)1  injuries  to  nervefi. — The  large  nerves  are  more  liable  to  be  injured 
in  wovinds  of  the  lateral  regions  of  the  neck,  but  wounds  inflicted  in  front  sometimes 
reach  important  trunks  or  branches  and  permanent  pai'alysis  of  the  parts  supplied 
may  result  even  if  life  is  jDreserved. 

Lefferts  I'ecoids  an  interesting  case  in  Avhich  the  right  i^ecurrent  laryngeal  was 
believed  to  have  been  divided.  A  woman  became  aphonic  immediately  on  receipt 
of  a  stab  directed  inwards  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno  mastoid.  On 
laryngosoopic  examination  four  months  after  the  injury,  absolute  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  vocal  cord  was  recognised — '  the  cord  being  in  cadaveric  position.' 

It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  both  trachea  and  oesophagus 
have  been  cut  through,  the  aphonia  which  has  remained  after  general  recoveiy  may 
have  been  due  to  division  of  one  or  other  of  the  recurrent  laryngeals. 

2.  Wounds  in  the  Lateral  E,egions  of  the  Neck. 

Wounds  in  these  regions  are  almost  always  either  accidental  or  homicidal  in 
origin.  For  the  most  part  they  are  inflicted  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  which  too  often 
is  plunged  with  fatal  efiect  into  the  root  of  the  neck.  Such  wounds  are  very 
dangerous,  from  their  liability  to  implicate  the  great  vessels  and  important  nerves. 
Occasionally,  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves  and  other  important  structures  escape  in 
an  almost  marvellous  manner.  An  excellent  illustration  is  afforded  by  a  case  recently 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Da  vies  Colley  in  Guy's  Hospital.  A  boy,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
fell  upon  the  point  of  a  walking  stick  wdiich  he  w^as  carrying  in  his  hand.  It  went 
completely  through  his  neck  from  side  to  side,  entering  in  front  of  the  sterno  mastoid 
and  carotid,  and  emerging  behind  the  great  vessels  and  through  the  sterno  mastoid  of 
the  other  side.  In  its  course  it  must  have  passed  between  the  spine  and  back  of  the 
pharynx.  The  stick  was  drawn  out  by  a  surgeon.  No  ill  resvilt  followed,  and  the 
boy  left  the  hosjoital  quite  well  in  eighteen  days. 

Gross  records  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  stabbed  in  the  neck  by  a  long 
narrow  knife.  The  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  great  vessels  escaped.  But  the  right 
upper  extremity  became  immediately  palsied.  General  recovery  took  place,  but  the 
paralysis  remained,  and  wasting  of  the  limb  ensued.^  Numerous  more  or  less  similar 
cases  are  on  record. 

Sometimes  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  penetrated  and  the  lung 
wounded.  Recovery  may  take  place,  however,  even  though  the  lung  has  been 
wounded.  A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Birkett,  in  Guy's 
Hospital.  A  stab  from  above  the  clavicle  implicated  the  lung ;  there  was  emphysema, 
but  little  or  no  bleeding.     The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

3.  Wounds  in  the  Back  of  the  Neck. 

Such  wounds  are  less  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  life  than  those  in  front.  But 
it  has  been  stated  that  they  '  often  produce  a  palsied  condition,  and  frequently  a 
wasting  of  the  lower  limbs.'  '  Wasting  of  the  testicle  and  loss  of  the  generative 
power  '  are  also  said  to  have  been  observed.^  It  is  diflicult  to  obtain  good  evidence 
in  support  of  these  statements,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  apply  only  to  cases  in 
which  the  sj^inal  canal  has  been  penetrated,  or  in  which  the  cerebellum  has  been 
injured  by  the  blow  or  shock. 

M.  Legouest  saw  in  Algeria  many  cases  in  which  very  deep  transverse  wounds  in 
the  back  of  the  neck  had  been  made  by  the  Arabs  in  their  attempts  to  decapitate 

'  See  an  excellent  case  by  M.  Le  Fort,  full  details  of  which  are  given  by  Horteloup,  Op. 
cit.  p.  127  et  seq.  "  Si/stem  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 

^  Chelius,  System  of  Surgery.     Translated  by  South,  vol,  i.  p.  437. 
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the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.'  'The  results  were  satisfactory,  in 
spite  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  cicatrices  ; '  and  no  such  effects  as  those  above 
alluded  to  appear  to  have  been  produced. 

A  deep  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  this  region,  especially  if  made  when  the  head 
is  bent  forwards,  may  penetrate  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  or  between  the  atlas 
and  axis,  and  implicate  tlie  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes.  There  is  no  other  part  in 
which  the  cord  can  be  so  easily  reached  by  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument ;  nor  is 
there  any  in  which  a  wound  of  the  cord  is  so  likely  to  prove  speedily  fatal. 

When  the  cord  is  wounded,  sensation  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  are 
instantly  lost,  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  injury  inflicted.  A  flow  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  from  the  wound  also  occurs.  This  is  often  considerable,  and  sometimes 
continues  for  several  days.  Cases  have  happened  in  which  the  spinal  membranes 
have  been  cut,  but  the  cord  has  escaped  almost  intact.  In  such  cases,  an  escape  of 
cerebro- spinal  fluid  has  been  observed. 

M.  Laugier^  refers  to  instances  of  infanticide  accomplished  by  means  of  a  long 
needle  passed  between  the  atlas  and  axis  into  the  cord. 

Wounds  of  the  cord  or  its  membranes  in  this  region  are  extremely  dangerous  from 
their  immediate  effects  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  inflammation  liable  to  be  set 
up.  But  death  is  not  invariably  the  result.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  life  has 
been  preserved,  but  in  which  there  has  been  permanent  paralysis  of  various  parts. ^ 
Morgagni  relates  the  instance  of  a  young  man  who  was  stabbed  in  the  neck,  three 
fingers'  breadth  below  the  ear.  He  fell,  deprived  of  sensation  and  motion  in  all  parts 
of  the  body  below  the  head  ;  but  at  the  end  of  four  months  he  recovered  the  power 
of  walking."* 

Albanese  ^  records  a  case  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  spinal  cord  were  cut  through 
at  the  base  of  the  alto-axoid  ai-ticulation  by  a  fine-pointed  weajoon,  which  penetrated 
the  vertebral  canal  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  verbebrse.  The  patient 
lived  fifty-seven  days,  and  then  died  of  tetanus.  The  wound  was  completely  cica- 
trised, and  the  movements  of  the  body  were  partially  re-established. 

A  deep  punctured  wound  behind  and  below  the  ear  may  implicate  the  vertebral 
artery.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  in  which  a  false  aneurism  was  formed  :  this 
led  to  the  death  of  the  jjatient  some  months  after  the  injury.^ 

In  the  treatment  of  deep  wounds  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  especially  if  the  muscles 
have  been  extensively  divided,  attention  to  position  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  patient  should  lie  upon  one  side,  with  his  head  in  the  same  longitudinal  plane 
as  his  body,  but  inclined  somewhat  backwards.  The  head  should  be  supported  and 
firmly  fixed  by  means  of  sand- bags,  or  bandages,  or  some  special  apparatus  ;  otherwise 
its  natural  tendency  to  fall  forwards  may  cause  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound, 
or  even  give  rise  to  some  degree  of  tension,  or  pressure  ixpon  the  spinal  cord. 
Sutures  and  adhesive  plaister  may  hs  used,  according  to  circumstances,  to  aid  the 
closure  of  the  wound  ;  but  in  most  cases  '  position  '  affords  the  best  means  of  alleviat- 
ing the  pain  and  promoting  favourable  cicatrisation. 

Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Neck. 
Gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  form  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
wounds  inflicted  in  warfare,  and  in  civil  practice  they  are  very  rarely  met  with. 
They  are  dangerous  both  from  their  immediate  and  after  effects.  Out  of  a  total  of 
408,072  wounded  during  the  American  War  of  the  Rebellion,  only  4,895  (1-2  per 
cent.)  are  enumerated  as  having  suffered  from  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck,  but  of 
these  .570  were  known  to  have  died  (a  positive  mortality  of  15  per  cent.),  and  the 
results  in  780  cases  were  unknown.  The  statistics  quoted  by  Fischer  ^  relating  to 
recent  European  war  experiences  afford  corresponding  evidence. 

1   Op.  cit.  p.  407.  ~  Op.  oil. 

'  Longet,  Anat.  du  Systhne  nerveu.v,  vol.  i.  Dictionnaire  Encuelopedique  des  Sciences 
Medicales,  t.  vii.  p.  70. 

■^  Quoted  in  Dictionnolrp  Enc.  (.30  vol.)  art.  Cou. 

5    Oazef.ta  Clinica  de  Palermo,  1879.      Trans.  Internnt.  Med.  Cove/.     London,  1881,  p.  4^7. 

«  Archives  Generales,  'l"  s6rie,  t.  v.  p.  138.  '    Op.  cit.  p.  88. 
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The  manner  in  wliicli  the  air  and  food  tnbes,  and  also  the  great  blood-vessels,  often 
escape  being  injured  by  bullets  entering,  and  even  traversing,  the  neck  is  very 
remarkable,  and  has  long  been  matter  of  observation  among  military  surgeons.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  air  tube  was  wounded  in  only  82  out  of  the  4,895  cases 
above  mentioned  :  (the  larynx  in  33,  the  trachea  in  45,  and  both  larynx  and  trachea 
in  4  cases),  and  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  was  wounded  in  only  31  cases.  Such 
comparative  immunity  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  conformation,  elasticity, 
and  free  mobility  of  these  structures,  rather  than  to  any  '  faculty  of  deflecting  bullets  ' 
possessed  by  them,  as  has  been  suggested,' 

The  great  nerve-trunks  and  some  important  branches  appear  to  be  liable  to 
suffer  comparatively  frequently  in  deep  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck.  In  such 
event,  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  parts  sujjplied, — as  the  tongue,  the 
larynx,  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  upper  extremity, — and  sometimes  neuralgic  pain 
of  very  severe  character,  result ;  either  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  damage  done, 
or  subsequently,  iii  consequence  of  inflammatory  thickening,  or  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  lodged  missile. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  neck,  little  need  be  added  to 
what  has  been  already  advaneed  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  otherwise 
produced,  unless  it  be  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  the  removal  of  any  missile  or 
foreign  body  carried  in,  that  may  be  remaining  in  the  wound,  as  early  as  practicable. 
In  this  region  diffuse  cejlular  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  especially  liable  to  be 
set  up  and  spread  ;  gind  any  foreign  body,  particularly  a  heavy  one,  may  easily  move 
into  a  position  whoa-e  it  may  become  a  source  of  extreme  danger,  or  great  sulTering. 

Injtjkies  of  the  Pharynx  and  QiIsophagus  from  Within. 

The  phar'ynx  and  cesophagas  may  be  wounded  from  within  by  sharp-pointed 
instruments,,  or  other  foreign  substances  thrust  into  the  mouth. 

If  in  aiA  injury  of  this  kind  the  side  of  the  pharynx  is  penetrated,  dangerous 
or  even  fatal  consequences  may  arise  from  implication  of  one  of  the  larger  vessels. 

The  frjUowiag-  case  ilhistrates  this  form  of  injury,  and  the  treatment  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adopt.  A  hoy,  aged  7,  fell  while  holding  the  sharp  end  of  a  parasol  in  his 
mouth.  ''  The  point  was  forcibly  thrust  to  the  hack  of  the  fauces,  and  very  nearly  made  its 
reappearance  through  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  Considerable  hemorrhage  took  place 
at  once^^  and  recurred  at  night.  About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  slough  came  from  the 
interio.r  of  the  mouth,  and  arterial  haemorrhage  to  the  extent  of  about  five  ounces  occurred. 
The  bjleeding  was  stopped  by  pressure  applied  externally,  and  the  hoy  was  soon  afterwards 
hroui^ht  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  On  examination,  a  swelling  about  as  large  as  half  a  hen's 
^cD  ?^'as  found  below  and  a  little  behind  the  left  ear,  and  the  skin  for  some  distance  around 
"«"as  discoloured,  as  from  extravasation  of  blood.  Fluctuation  was  detected  on  the  summit 
of  t;ne  swelling.  This  being  opened,  pus  with  much  blood  clot  escaped,  but  no  haemorrhage 
ens''ued.  Two  days  afterwards  a  gush  of  arterial  blood  followed  a  fit  of  coughing.  Mr.  H.  0. 
Jo'^Imson  cut  down  upon  and  tied  the  common  carotid  artery.  No  unfavourable  consequences 
6n.%ued.  Nine  days  afterwards  the  ligature  was  found  loose ;  it  soon  came  away.  The 
"^'^'s-ound  healed  ;  and  twenty-seven  days  after  the  operation  the  child  was  discharged  iu  a  very 
f^lvourahle  state. 

In  some  cases  portions  of  food  or  other  contents  of  the  pharynx  may  pass  through 
Hhe  wound  and  set  up  inflammation,  followed  by  abscess.^  In  other  cases  fragments 
(pf  the  foreign  substance  which  has  produced  the  wound  may  be  broken  off,  and 
1  remain  impacted,  and  give  rise  to  similar  results.^     (See  chapter  on  Foreign  Bodies, 

[)p.  783  and  786.) 

Slight  wounds  of  the  oesophagus,  such  as  may  be  produced  during  the  passage  of 
[hard,  sharp  substances  towards  the  stomach,  usually  heal  without  serious  symptoms. 

Dangerous  consequences,   however,  may  ensue  if  a  wound  of  this  portion  of  the 

gullet  is  accompanied  by  a  severe  injury  of  neighbouring  parts,  as  is  shown  by  the 

following  case,  related  by  Dr.  Parkes.^ 

»  Gross,_  Op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  3S4.  ^  g^g  q_  h  Moore,  Lancet,  1864,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

^  See  Vincent,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxix.  p.  38.     Larrey,  Oinique  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  134. 
*  Path.  Trans.  London,  1848-9,  p.  40. 
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A  younp-j  health}',  athletic  jup-gler,  on  the  evening  of  January  24,  was  exhibiting  the 
trick  of  swallowing  a  sword,  made  of  iron,  about  two  feet  long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  round  and  blunt  at  the  end.  When  he  had  passed  the  sword  nearly  to  the  root 
of  the  neck,  he  felt  it  strike  against  some  obstacle,  past  which  lie  violently  pushed  it.  He 
immediately  withdrew  the  sword,  gave  a  sudden  leap  into  the  air,  then  fell  and  fainted. 
"\Mien  he  recovered,  he  vomited  violently.  The  vomited  matters  consisted  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  Avithout  the  slightest  tinge  of  blood.  Intense  pericarditis,  marked  by  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  came  on  forty  minutes  after  the  accident,  and  he  died  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day.  The  sword  liad  penetrated  the  anterior  Avail  of  the  oesophagus  tive  and  a 
half  inches  beloAV  the  pliar^ nx,  and  passed  into  the  pericardium.  Lymph  was  eflused  over 
the  Avhole  parietal  and  visceral  pericardium.  The  important  blood-A'essels  and  other  organs 
in  the  neighbourhood  Avere  uninjured. 

In  some  instances  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  perforated  by  the  sur- 
geon, while  attempting  to  pass  a  bongie  or  tube,  in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the 
parts.  In  some  such  eases  the  instrument  has  passed  into  the  mediastinum;  in 
othei's,  even  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  all  cases,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  any  serious 
internal  wound  of  the  gullet,  solid  food  should  be  interdicted,  and  only  the  blandest 
fluids  swallowed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  better  that  no  attempt  to  swallow  should  be 
made  until  time  has  been  allowed  for  healing  to  take  place  to  a  certain  extent. 

Larrey  records  a  remarkable  case  in  which  a  partially  cicatrised  wound  of  the 
oesophagus  was  burst  open  by  solid  food  which  escaped  into  the  thoracic  cavity.^ 

Rare  instances  are  on  record  in  Avhich  the  (Esophagus  has  been  ruptured  during 
violent  vomiting. 

Boerhaave  ~  relates  the  case  of  the  Baron  Vassenaer,  who  habitually  made  himself  vomit 
after  excess  at  table.  At  last,  while  vomiting  very  violently,  he  was  stized  with  sudden 
jiain,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.  Transverse  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  (Avhich  was 
otherwise  healthy)  Avas  found  three  fingers  breadth  above  the  diaphragm.  A  case  is  narrated 
by  Dr.  Griffin  ^  of  Banbury,  in  which  the  oesophagus  of  a  healthy  man  was  ruptured  during 
Adolent  A'omiting.  Charles  records  the  case  of  an  intemperate  man  Avho,  while  attempting  to 
vomit,  '  felt  something  giA'e  way  in  his  inside.'  He  fell  on  the  floor  in  great  agony,  and  died 
in  seven  and  a  half  hours.  A  fissure  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  AA^as  found  penetrating  the 
oesophagus  and  leading  into  a  sac  in  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  left  pleura  contained 
about  two  quarts  of  fluid,  probably  from  the  stomach.* 

In  most  of  the  recorded  cases  the  oesophagus  has  undoubtedly  been  in  unhealthy 
condition — in  some  there  has  been  found  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre — in 
others  cancerous  or  other  ulcei-ation.  It  appears  probable  that  the  rujDture  has  been 
determined  by  an  efibrt  being  made  above  to  restrain  A^omiting  while  the  abdominal 
efforts  were  in  pi'ogress,  and  that  thus  the  oesophagus  has  been  greatly  distended  and 
made  to  give  way. 

Injuries  of  the  Air  Passage  by  Mechanical  Violence. 

The  following  injuries,  singly  or  complicated  one  with  another,  or  with  injuries 
of  other  structures,  may  bs  caused  by  manual  compression,  blows,  kicks,  falls  upon 
projecting  corners  or  edges,  or  by  hanging,  or  other  modes  of  strangulation. 

1.  Contusions. — A  blow  upon  the  larynx  may  prove  suddenly  fatal  by  shock,  or 
by  ar-rest  of  respiration  from  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Short  of  an  immediately  fatal 
result,  insensibility  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  is  a  common  effect  of  a  blow  (jr 
other  sudden  pressure  upon  the  air  passage.  The  victims  of  the  street  garotter  aire 
thus  rendered  unconscious  before  they  are  robbed,  and  often  remain  so  for  some  timje 
afterwaids.  Sometimes,  however,  the  effects  of  a  blow  upon  the  larynx  are  leejs 
severe,  and  may  be  subdued  without  recourse  to  operative  measures. 

The  symptoms  which  commonly  attend  contusions  of  the  larynx  are  greai} 
pain  and   tenderness  about  the  seat  of  the    injury,    more  or  less  swelling  in  the 

^   Clinique  Chir.  t.  ii.  p.  161.  ^  Boerhaave.     Quoted  by  Tlorteloup,  op.  dt.  p.  23., 

3  Lancet,  Sept.  4,  1809,  p.  y.37.  "  \ 

■*  Dublin  Quarterly  Jour.  Nov.  1870.     In  this  article  reference  is  made  to  various  easesl 

pvevio'isly  recorded.     See  also   Bamberger,  in   VirchoAv's  Hantlhich  cler   Spec.   Path,  undl 

Therap.  p.  97.  I 
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neighbourhood,  enfeeblement  or  total  loss  of  voice,  with  little  or  no  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

But  in  some  cases  submucous  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place ;  in  some  the 
mucous  membrane  is  ruptured  and  there  is  spitting  of  blood;  in  others  inflamma- 
tory cedema  supervenes.  In  all  such  cases  difficulty  of  breathing  is  liable  to  occur, 
and  sooner  or  later  may  become  urgent.' 

In  the  less  severe  cases  rest  of  the  parts,  and  the  application  of  leeches  and  warm 
anodyne  fomentations,  constitute  the  treatment  generally  required.  Antimonials 
and  mei-curials  may  be  usefid  in  some  insta,nces. 

In  the  more  sevei^e  cases  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  may  be  necessary,  either 
immediately  or  at  some  later  period.  In  case  of  sudden  arrest  of  respiration,  if  life 
is  not  altogether  extinct,  the  operation  should  be  at  once  performed  ;  a  tube  should  be 
introduced,  and  artificial  respiration  kept  up  as  long  as  needful,  or  while  hope  remains.- 

2.  Fracture  of  the  Hyoid  Bone. — Fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  a  rare  but  well- 
recognised  accident.  It  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence,  by  blows,  or  by 
squeezing  by  the  hand ;  but  in  some  instances  it  has  been  attributed  to  muscular 
action.'^  It  occasionally  occurs  during  execution  by  hanging,*  but  not  so  frequently 
as  some  have  supposed.''"^  The  parts  usually  injured  are  the  cornua,  at  or  near  their 
junction  with  the  body.  One  or  both  may  be  broken.  Much  displacement  of  the 
fragments  generally  occurs.  In  cases  of  hanging  the  body  of  the  bone  appears  to  be 
more  often  broken. 

Gibb  has  brought  together  more  or  less  complete  details  of  thirteen  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone.''  In  four  of  these  the  right  cornu  was  broken,  in  five 
the  left ;  and  in  one  (that  of  a  child)  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  bone  was  broken. 
In  two  the  precise  seat  of  the  injury  is  not  stated.  Two  of  the  cases  terminated 
fatally.  Hamilton  gives  ten  cases  :  three  caused  by  hanging,  three  by  squeezes, 
three  by  blows,  and  one  by  muscular  action.  Fischer's  statistics  include  twenty- 
three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  hyoid  alone,  twelve  of  which  proved  fatal. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  neck,  inability  to  tui-n  the  head,  or  move  the 
tongue  without  great  pain,  and  dysphagia,  or  even  total  inability  to  swallow.  The  voice 
is  hoarse  or  lost,  the  patient  having  great  difficulty  and  pain  in  speaking.  Symptoms 
of  suffiDcation  occasionally  occur,  or  may  be  produced  by  simple  protrusion  of  the 
tongue.  On  examining  the  throat  externally,  crepitus,  or  some  irregularity,  may  be 
detected  ;  and  on  looking  into  the  mouth,  not  infrequently  ecchymosis  and  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  found.  The  fragments  occasionally  perforate  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  more  or  less  bleeding  may  occur,  and  sometimes  distressing 
cough  and  dyspncea. 

Treatment.- — The  displaced  fragments  must  be  restored  to  their  proper  position. 
This  may  be  effected  by  passing  the  finger  of  one  hand  into  the  throat,  and  hy 
the  other  hand  manipulating  the  parts  externally.  The  maintenance  of  the  frag- 
ments in  position  is  often  matter  of  great  difficulty.  It  is  best  accomplished  or  most 
favoured  by  firmly  supporting  the  head  in  the  natural  upright  position  without 
inclination  backwards  or  forwards.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  every  attempt 
at  speech  avoided,  and  antiphlogistic  regimen  adopted.    Inflammation  may  be  relieved 

^  See  a  case  hj  Packard,  Arch.  Lnryncjolngy.  vol.  i.  no.  i.  1880.  Submucous  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  and  ecchymoses  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  are  not  uncommonly  found 
alter  death  by  hanging.  Wilkie,  J7«rfjVm  ilfetZ.  &'«ceWe,  1881,p.  275.  Lesser,  Vierteljah.  fur 
Gerichtl.  Med.  Bd.  xxxv.  p.  201. 

^  See  a  case  by  Liston,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Jour.  vol.  xix.  p.  670. 

^  British  and  Foreiqn  Medico-Chirurgical  Revieio,  vol.  viii.  p.  549,  Malgaigne  quotes  a 
case,  as  does  also  Hamilton,  Fractures  and  Luxations,  p.  1.36.  And  quite  recently  Dr.  La  Roe 
lias  recorded  the  case  of  a  man  aged  27,  who,  while  gaping  widely, '  felt  something  snap  below 
the  lower  jaw.'  Fracture  of  the  right  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  close  to  the  body  was  found 
on  examination.     JVew  Fork  Med.  Record,  April  18^2. 

*  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  liind,  six  distinct  lesions  of  the  hyoid  bone  were  found. 
Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Op.  cit.  p.  400. 

*  Casper,  O^j.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  174.     Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

^  On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Hyoid  or  Tongue  Bone,  by  0.  D.  Gibb,  M.T).  Churchill, 
Loudon,  1862. 
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by  the  application  of  leeches.  If  great  difficulty  of  breathing  should  supervene, 
laryngotorny  must  be  performed.  If  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  or  finds  great 
difficulty  and  pain  in  doing  so,  the  use  of  the  oesophageal  tube  is  requisite.  If  the 
passage  of  this  tvibe  produces  much  pain  or  inconvenience,  nutrient  enemata  must 
be  administered. 

The  following  case  described  by  Lalesqiie  ^  affords  a  good  example  of  fracture  of  the  hj'oid 
bone.  A  marine,  aged  67,  had  his  throat  violently  clenched  by  the  hand  of  a  power- 
ful adversary.  At  the  moment  there  was  very  acute  pain,  and  the  sensation  of  a  solid 
body  breaking.  The  pain  was  aggravated  by  every  effort  to  speak,  to  swallow,  or  to  move 
the  tongue  ;  deglutition  was  impossible,  articulation  indistinct,  and  he  Avas  unable  to  open 
his  mouth  without  a  great  deal  of  pain.  The  left  horn  was  broken  near  the  body  of  the  bone, 
and  bad  pierced  the  mucous  membrane,  and  given  rise  to  considerable  bfemorrhage.  He  was 
fed  by  an  oesophagus  tube  for  twenty-five  days,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

Cases  have  occurred  in  which  detection  of  the  fracture  has  been  less  easy  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  following  is  an  illustration :  A  labourer,  aged  62,  fell  from  a  waggon  on  his 
face.  Much  blood  issued  from  his  mouth.  He  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  neck,  and 
was  unable  to  turn  his  head.  His  voice  was  hoarse  and  difficult ;  he  could  not  swallow ; 
on  attempting  to  drink  violent  covighing  was  excited,  and  the  fluid  was  rejected.  The  tongue 
was  freely^  moveable,  and  there  was  no  pain  on  depressing  it.  The  epiglottis  did  not  appear 
to  cover  the  larynx  completely,  nor  to  be  in  its  exact  position.  Neither  crepitus  nor  unusual 
mobility  could  be  perceived  about  the  hyoid  bone,  which  seemed  to  preserve  its  continuity. 
The  case  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  injury  of  the  laryngeal  nerves  and  muscles,  and  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve.  Medicine  and  food  were  administered  by  an  elastic  tube.  The  pain  in 
the  neck  subsided,  and  its  motions  were  restored.  A  hectic  cough  from  which  he  had  long 
suffered  remained.  The  cough  increased,  the  voice  became  scarcely  audible,  and  the  patient 
died  exhausted  eleven  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  On  dissection,  fracture  of 
the  hy<>id  bone  was  found.  '  One  of  the  large  cornua  was  broken  and  had  become  firmly 
embedded  between  the  epiglottis  and  rima  glottidis,  inducing  the  raised  position  of  the  epi- 
glottis, loss  of  voice,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.'  ^ 

3.  Dislocation  of  the  Hyoid  Bone. — Gibb  has  recorded  ^  in  the  following  words  a 
case  of  dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone  in  a  patient  under  his  care. 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  45,  '  would  feel  a  sudden  click  in  the  left  side  of  his  neck  which 
produced  a  sensation  as  if  something  was  sticking  in  his  throat.  On  examination,  this  appeared 
to  me  to  depend  upon  a  displacement  of  the  left  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  was  generally 
reduced  by  throwing  the  head  backwards,  towards  the  riglit  side,  so  as  to  stretch  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  then  suddenly  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  and  so  putting  the  depressors  of 
the  hyoid  bone  in  operation.  He  died  some  years  after  of  pulmonary  consumption.  On 
examining  his  throat  after  death,  I  found  a  sort  of  pouch,  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  a  synovial  capsule,  embracing  the  horns  of  the  left  tliyrohyoid  articulation.  It  was 
filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  had  a  comparatively  large  rhomboid  sesamoid  bone  developed  in 
its  outer  wall,  and  permitted  an  extraordinary  amount  of  motion.'  This  was  the  fourth  case 
of  the  kind  which  had  come  under  the  notice  of  Gibb.  All  the  patients  Avere  males.  He 
subsequently  met  AAdth  a  fifth  case  in  which  the  patient  was  a  female. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  work  quoted  to  a  paper,  read  in  1848  before  the  Parisian 
Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  Ripley  of  South  Carolina,  on  '  Dislocations  of  the  Os  Hyoides, 
especially  illustrated  in  his  own  person,  and  the  manner  of  reducing  them.'  The  latter 
process  consisted  *  in  throwing  the  head  backwards  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  place 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  on  the  stretch,  then  relaxing  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  same  time 
gently  pressing  or  rubbing  over  the  displaced  part,  Avhen  the  displacement  becomes 
reduced  after  a  few  attempts  with  a  click. 

Two  cases  of  dysphagia  described  by  Abercrombie  ^  are  considered  by  Gibb  to 
haA'e  been  '  examples  of  double  displacement  of  the  thyro-hyoid  articulation.' 

4.  Fracttires  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx. — The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  may  be 
broken  by  a  fall  against  some  projection,  or  by  a  blow,  or  by  forcible  compression  by 

1  Journal  Univ.  et  Ilehilom.,  Mars  18.33.  Also  American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xiii. 
3833,  p.  260. 

^  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Revieiv,  1851,  vol.  viii.  p.  549.  Schmidt's  Jahrhiicher, 
vol  Ixviii.  p.  215. 

^   Op.  cit.  p.  20,  and  Trans,  of  the  Path.  Soc.  London,  vol.  x.  p.  66. 

*  Difeas.s  of  the  Stomach,  2nd  edit.  1830,  p.  102. 
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the  hand  of  an  adversary,  or  by  some  other  of  the  various  modes  of  strangulation. 
This  lesion  is  most  likely  to  occur  after  ossification  has  taken  place,  but  it  may  be 
met  with  during  childhood.  ^  The  fragments  may  be  so  displaced  as  to  encroach  upon 
the  cavity  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx  either  from  before  backward  or  laterally  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  has  been  inflicted.  Occasionally  the  mucous 
membrane  is  perforated.  Injuries  of  this  kind  are  extremely  dangerous  to  life,  on 
account  of  the  various  obstructions  to  respiration  to  which  they  may  give  rise.  Such 
obstructions  may  be  caused  either  immediately,  by  displacement  of  the  fractured 
portions,  by  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  by  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  passages ;  or 
subsequently,  by  submucous  extravasation  of  blood,  by  inflammation  and  oedema  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx,  or  by  local  or  general  emphysema. 

In  an  excellent  article  M.  He n oq ue  ^  analyses  52  cases  collected  from  various 
sources.  To  these  I  am  able  to  add  17,  4  of  which  have  been  under  my  own  care. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  every  case  in  which  the  cricoid  was  fractured 
proved  fatal. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  69  cases  :  — 


Cartilages  fractured 


Thyroid  only    .... 
Cricoid  only     .... 
Thyroid  and  os  hj'oides  . 
Thyroid  and  cricoid 
Thyroid,  cricoid,  and  os  liyoides 
Thyroid,  cricoid,  and  trachea  . 
Cricoid  and  trachea 
Cricoid,  trachea,  and  os  hyoides 
'  Fractures  of  larynx  ' 


No.  of  Cases 

Deaths 

Recoveries 

30 

20 

10 

11 

11 

_. 

4 

2 

2 

9 

9 

— 

2 

2 

. — 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

3 

— 

1 

1 

— 

7 

3 

4 

69 

53 

16 

These  figures  very  nearly  correspond  with  those  given  by  Fischer,^  except  that 
under  '  larynx'  he  gives  14  cases  with  9  deaths  and  5  recoveries,  and  makes  a  total 
of  75  cases  with  59  deaths  and  16  recoveries. 

Fractures  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  are  accompanied  more  or  less  constantly 
by  the  following  signs  and  symptoms.  The  general  contour  of  the  neck  is 
altered  :  there  is  usually  flattening  ;  but,  in  cases  in  which  lateral  compression  has 
caused  the  injury,  there  may  be  undue  prominence  of  the  pomum  Adami.  Ecchy- 
mosis,  and  swelling  of  the  neck  due  to  extravasation  of  blood,  or  at  a  later  period 
to  inflammatory  exudation,  are  commonly  observed.  The  cartilages,  or  portions  of 
them,  are  abnormally  moveable.  Sometimes  crej)itation  may  be  detected ;  but  this 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  false  crepitation  produced  by  pi-essing  the 
cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  against  the  spinal  column.  Emphysema  may  occur 
if  the  mucous  membrane  is  lacerated. 

The  patient  complains  of  great  pain,  either  constant,  or  produced  or  aggravated 
by  pressure  or  attempts  at  swallowing  or  speaking.  There  is  almost  always  more  or 
less  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  by  lividity  of  face,  coldness  of  skin,  and 
smallness  of  pulse.  The  dyspncea  may  be  caused  by  displacement  of  the  cartilages, 
by  abnormal  mobility  of  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  vocal  cords  ;  or  by  submu- 
cous effiision  of  blood  ;  or  by  extravasation  of  blood  external  to  the  larynx.  In  a 
case  recorded  by  Mr.  Stokes,^  blood  was  eff"used  in  the  neighbouring  parts  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  push  the  larynx  over  to  one  side.  Sometimes  difiiculty  of  breathing 
comes  on  quite  su.ddenly,  and  very  severely,  several  days  after  the  injury.     In  such 


^  Out  of  twentj^-seven  recorded  cases  analysed  by  Hunt,  five  were  in  children.  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April  1866,  p.  378. 

^  Gazette  hehdomadaire,  September  25  and  October  2,  1868.  For  other  cases  see  Dublin 
Quart.  Journ.  May  1869  ;  Lancet,  1869,  p.  707  ;   Gazette  des  Hdpitaux,  1868,  Nos.  90  and  91, 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  79. 

■*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  May  1869. 
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case  it  may  be  due  to  accidental  displacement  of  some  fragment,  or  to  the  superven- 
tion of  acute  cedema. 

Convulsive  cough  and  expectoration  of  frothy  blood  may  immediately  follow  the 
injury.  At  a  later  period  there  may  be  copious  expectoration  of  very  offensive  pus  ; 
and  occasionally,  even  necrosed  portions  of  the  fractui'ed  cartilages  may  be  coughed 
up.  The  voice  may  be  affected  to  a  variable  extent.  Sometimes  it  is  hoarse  ;  some- 
times enfeebled  ;  sometimes  altogether  lost. 

Fracture  of  the  laiyngeal  cartilages,  however,  may  occur  without  giving  rise  to 
any  very  marked  symptoms,  and  without  being  attended  by  displacement  or  defor- 
mity.    A  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Gibb. 

Treatment. — In  simple  fractures  with  little  or  no  displacement,  and  in  which  the 
breathing  is  easy,  the  parts  may  be  steadied  and  supported  by  small  pads  of  lint  and 
strips  of  adhesive  plaister.  The  act  of  swallowing  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
interdicted  for  a  time  if  it  should  occasion  manifest  displacement  of  the  fractui-ed 
parts.  Local  antiphlogistics  or  leeches  may  be  applied.  If  there  is  great  and  con- 
tinued dyspncea  from  the  first,  and  especially  if  there  is  much  deformity  of  the 
larynx,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  at  once.  If  the  first  difficulty  of  breathing 
should  have  subsided,  the  propriety  of  operating  may  be  doubtful ;  but  experience 
shows  that  delay  is  such  cases  may  be  emphatically  dangerous.^  The  dyspnoea  may 
i-ecur  suddenly  at  any  moment,  and  almost  without  warning  ;  and  death  may  ensue. 
Tracheotomy  must  be  insisted  upon  whenever  suffocation  becomes  imminent,  at 
whatever  period  it  may  be.  Some  surgeons  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  in  any 
fracture  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  tracheotomy  should  be  perfoi-med  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  is  established.^  The  operation  ensures  at  any  rate  temporary  safety;  and 
it  may  afford  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of  the  displaced  parts  to  pi'oper  position. 
Such  restoration  may  be  attempted  by  external  manipulation,  aided  by  a  finger 
introduced  through  the  mouth,  or  by  a  probe  passed  through  the  opening  made  in 
the  trachea.  It  has  been  proposed  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  position,  and  to 
preserve  the  patency  of  the  larynx,  by  the  introduction  and  inflation  of  a  small  india- 
rubber  bag  through  the  tracheal  opening.^ 

In  nine  out  of  the  sixteen  cases  above  summarised,  in  which  recovery  took  place, 
life  was  manifestly  saved  by  the  timely  performance  of  tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy. 
And  in  another  of  the  cases  (under  my  care  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  January  1862),  the 
patient  had  apparently  made  his  last  gasp,  but  after  tracheotomy  had  been  performed 
was  brought  back,  as  it  were,  to  life  by  long-continued  artificial  respiration.  He 
lived  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  died  of  broncho-pneumonia.  Comminuted  fractures 
of  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  were  found,  with  laceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

5.  Riqdure  of  the  Trachea. — Partial  or  complete  ruj)ture  of  trachea  without  corre- 
sponding laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  caused  by 
external  violence.  Such  an  injury  generally,  but  not  invariably,  proves  fatal  fiom 
obstruction  to  respiration. 

Dr.  Berger  *  relates  the  case  of  a  mau  who  was  kicked  bj^  a  horse  just  below  the  lower 
iaw.  There  was  hardly  any  wound,  hut  the  neck  became  much  swollen.  The  breathing;  was 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  general  emphysema  came  on.  The  patient  died  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  trachea  was  found  almost  completely  separated  from  the  larynx,  about  a  third  of 
the  connection  only  remained.  Several  rings  of  the  trachea  were  torn  through.  The  larynx 
itself  was  uninj  ured.  The  lungs  were  much  loaded  with  blood,  and  the  trachea  was  full  of 
coagula. 

in  the  follovv'ing  case  the  trachea  was  completely  divided.  A  boy,  driving  the  gin  of  a 
coal-pit,  placed  himself  on  the  end  of  the  lever.  On  stretching  out  his  head  to  look  at  some- 
thing, his  throat  came  in  contact  with  a  post.  He  survived  for  several  days,  but  in  great 
agony.     Complete  transverse  rupture  of  the  trachea  was  fouud.^ 

1  See  cases  recorded  by  Fredet,  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1868,  Nos.  90  and  91.  Also 
Fredet,  Considerations  sur  les  Fractures  Traumatiques  du  Larynx.     Paris,  1868. 

-  Deutsche  Chirurg.  Lief.  37,  p.  16.  Max  Schiiller.  Hiiter,  in  I'itlia  and  Billroth's 
Handhuch,  1871. 

^  Panas,  Ann  ales  des  Maladies  de  V  Oreille  et  du  Larynx,  1878. 

•*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1856,  p.  050;  from  the  Berlin  Medicin.  Zeituny,  No.  33. 

*  Beck's  Mediccd  Jv^risprvkdence,  7th  ed.  p.  718, 
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Mr.  Long  '  has  recorded  a  good  instance  of  recover}^  after  rupture  of  the  tracliea. 

A  railway  labourer,  aged  20,  while  connecting  two  railway  carriages,  was  caught 
round  the  neck  by  the  coupling  irons.  When  brought  to  the  infirmary,  there  was  abrasion 
of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  a  little  swelling,  and  slight  emphysema.  The  voice  was  subdued. 
In  the  evening  there  was  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  considerable  distension  and  pain  in  the 
neck.  These  symptoms,  after  five  days,  became  at  last  so  urgent  that  an  incision  was  made 
in  the  median  line  of  the  neck.  The  linger  was  introduced  into  a  mass  of  clotted  blood,  but 
the  trachea  could  not  be  found.  On  turning  out  the  blocd,  a  bubble  or  two  of  air  escaped 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  just  above  the  sternum.  On  further  examination,  it  was 
found  that  the  trachea  had  been  completely  divided,  and  that  the  lower  portion,  from  which 
the  bubbles  of  air  came,  had  been  pushed  on  one  side.  There  was  an  interval  of  an  inch  or 
more  between  the  separated  portions  of  the  air  tube.  A  long  cannula  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Halford  (then  house  surgeon),  and  the  blood  which  clogged  the  trachea  was  repeatedly 
sucked  out.  The  patient  became  more  and  mcn-e  relieved.  The  head  was  bent  forwards  so 
as  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  gap.  Nine  days  after  the  accident  the  tracheal  tube  was 
removed,  and  a  dou]>le  piece  of  gauze  placed  over  the  opening.  The  wound  entirely  closed 
in  about  a  month.  When  Mr.  Long  examined  the  patient  about  six  montlis  alter  the 
accident,  he  observed  a  depression  to  exist  '  in  the  throat,  just  above  the  sternum,  capable  of 
holding  a  walnut ; '  this  was  increased  doubly  in  depth  aiid  width  during  each  inspiration. 
A  fragment  of  trachea  could  be  detected  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx  ;  below 
this  nothing  was  felt  like  tracheal  rings,  but  merely  a  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  voice  was  hoarse, 
like  that  of  a  person  suflering  from  the  commencement  of  a  cold  ;  and  when  he  breathed 
quicklj'  and  deeply,  the  sound  produced  was  that  of  air  passing  through  a  narrow  tube.  '  I 
presume,  therefore,'  says  Mr.  Long,  '  that  a  fibrous  tube  has  been  developed  in  the  space 
existing  between  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  divided  trachea.' 

Injury  op  the  Larynx  from  the  Inhalation  op  Flame. 

Mr.  Ryland  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  inhalation  of  flame,  or  of  intensely  heated  air,  in  explanation  of  the 
dyspnoea  often  occurring  in  cases  of  severe  burns.  In  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
and  Injuries  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,'  he  describes  the  post-mortem  appearances 
observed  in  four  cases  ;  and  remarks  '  that  the  symptoms  during  life  were  those  of 
severe  bronchitis,  without  any  of  that  peculiar  dyspnoea  that  results  from  an 
obstructed  condition  of  the  larynge;il  aperture.'  ^  Injuries  of  this  kind  are  probably 
more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  may 
occur.  When  the  clothes  are  blazing  round,  or  when  the  sufferer  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
burning  house,  any  inspiratory  effort  may  draw  some  portion  of  flame  or  hot  air  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  the  glottis.  The  intense  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
which  sometimes  immediately  or  very  speedily  follows  an  extensive  burn,  may  be 
thus  explained.  Such  inflammation  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the  low 
form  Avhich  so  frequently  supervenes  at  a  later  period. 

Out  of  twelve  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  from  inhalation  of  flame,  under 
observation  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  nine  the  neck  and  face  were  severely  bui-nt ; 
in  three  the  superficial  burn  was  confined  to  the  lower  limbs  and  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.  In  a  few  of  these  cases  there  was  difficulty  of  respiiution  almost  from  the 
time  of  the  injury ;  in  others,  symptoms  of  dyspnosa  came  on  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
or  on  the  first  or  second  day  following  the  injury.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  burn 
had  extensively  injured  the  face  and  neck,  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  were  noted  very 
early.  In  two  cases  in  which  the  burn,  though  extensive  and  deep,  affected  only  the 
lower  limbs  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  did  not  come  on 
until  the  second  day  after  the  injury,  and  at  first  was  only  slight.  In  these  two 
cases  death  did  not  take  place  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  but  in  the  miijority  of 
cases  death  occurred  on  the  first  or  second  day. 

Great  general  depression,  pain  in  the  throat,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  loss  of  voice, 
in  addition  to  difficulty  in  breathing,  are  the  symptoms  commonly  present ;  and  some- 
times there  is  expectoration  of  black  carbonaceous  material.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  inflamed,  and  the  examination  of  the  larynx  to,  or  beyond, 
which  the  inflammation  extends,  may  be  rendered  difficult. 

1  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  July  'IQ,  1856,  and  Oct.  15,  1859. 

-  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  vf  the  Larynx  and  Trachea,  by  Frederick  Ryland, 
1837,  p.  274.  .y  ./  J  ,    y  y        > 
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The  post-mortem  appearances  observed  are  as  follows  : — The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  is  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  or  inflamed  anoe  dematous.  The  tongue  is 
occasionally  much  injected.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  fauces,  and  sometimes  that  of 
the  phai-ynx,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue.  The  vascularity  ceases,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
junction  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  In  one  case,  however,  the  redness  was 
found  to  extend  about  an  inch  along  the  oesoj^hagus ;  and  in  another,  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  of  the  ai-yteno-epiglottidean  folds,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  oedematous.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is  inflamed, 
and  shi-eds  of  lymph  are  occasionally  seen  on  its  surface.  The  lining  membi'ane  of 
the  bronchi  is  often  inflamed,  and  the  tubes  are  loaded  with  thick  yellow  mucus. 
The  pleurge  are  rarely  affected.  The  lungs,  in  most  cases,  are  either  congested  or 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  or  in  more  advanced  stages  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Treat7)ient. — The  local  treatment  should  be  soothing.  The  patient  should  breathe 
a  warm  moist  atmosphere  ;  and  anodyne  inhalations  or  sprays  ^  should  be  iised  from 
time  to  time.  Sometimes  sucking  ice  affords  relief.  Mackenzie  recommends  the 
insufl3ation  of  morphia.  The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  determined  by  the 
o-eneral  condition  of  the  patient.  When  croupy  breathing  indicates  the  existence  of 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  calomel  and  antimony  in  small,  but  frequently  repeated, 
doses  may  in  some  cases  be  administei^ed  with  advantage.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  general  depression  and  the  low  forms  of  pulmonary  inflammation 
which  so  frequently  follow  severe  burns  demand  tonics,  stimulants,  and  plentiful 
nourishment. 

Scald  of  the  Larynx. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  ^  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  publish  a  full  account  of  this 
form  of  injury. 

The  accident  happens  usually  to  young  children,  and  generally  occurs  during 
attempts  to  drink,  by  mistake,  boiling  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea  kettle  or  other 
culinary  vessel.  The  effects  of  such  attempts,  except  in  a  few  rare  instances,  are  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  to  cause  injury  and  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach. 
Fluid  of  boiling  temperature  taken  into  the  mouth  is  rarely,  if  ever,  swallowed.  It 
is  arrested  in  its  onward  coui'se  by  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx, 
and  efforts  to  expel  it  are  almost  instantaneously  made.  During  these  efforts  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  ffuid  may  enter  the  upper  orifice  of  the  lai-ynx.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  result  is  produced  in  the  following  manner.  The 
moment  the  hot  water  touches  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  acute  pain  is  felt,  and  the 
child  is  instantly  incited  to  scream.  Preparatory  to  the  scream,  a  sudden  inspiratoi-y 
elfoi't  is  involuntarily  but  necessarily  made.  By  this  eff^ort  some  of  the  boiling  fluid, 
or  hot  steam  from  it,  may  be  drawn  into  or  towards  the  larynx.  And  thus  the  upper 
part  of  this  portion  of  the  air  tube  may  be  scalded,  together  with  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  larynx  itself  is  not  actually  scalded, 
but  becomes  speedily  implicated  by  extension  of  inflammation  and  oedema  from  the 
fauces.  In  other  cases  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  excited,  and  give  rise  to  the  belief 
that  the  larynx  has  been  directly  implicated  in  the  injury. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury  the  sufferer  screams  violently,  and,, 
by  instinctively  applying  both  hands  to  the  mouth,  indicates  the  part  injured.  On 
examining  the  mouth,  the  whole  inner  surface  is  found  inflamed,  swollen,  and  vesi- 
cated ;  and  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  pi'esent  similar  appearances. ,  This  condition 
of  the  parts  is  attended  by  gieat  pain,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  or  even  total 
inability  to  do  so.  There  is  more  or  less  hoarseness  of  the  voice.  The  child  becomes 
restless,  and  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever  soon  appear.  "Within  two  or  three 
hours  the  respiration  may  become  affected.  Sometimes  a  delusive  period  of  prolonged 
calm  follows  the  injury,  and  after  several  hours  almost  suddenly  gives  place  to  an 
access  of  alarming  symptoms.     Inspiration  becomes  difficult,  and  is  accompanied  by 

^  See  the  Essay  on  Diseases  oe  the  LaeynX.  ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii. 
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a  hoarse  croupy  sound,  and  aggravated  by  occasional  attacks  of  spasm.  The  dijSiculty 
may  increase  gradvially,  or  very  rapidly.  In  many  cases  the  child  suffers  from 
frequent  attempts  at  vomiting.  Unless  these  symptoms  are  soon  relieved,  the  face 
becomes  livid,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the  respii'ation  moi-e  hurried  and  oppressed, 
the  voice  is  quite  lost,  and  the  child  gradually  sinks  into  a  state  of  collapse ;  or 
death  takes  place  in  a  fit  of  suffocative  spasm. 

In  some  cases  the  little  patients  recover  from  imminent  danger  within  three  or 
four  days,  or  even  earliei-.  In  other  cases  death  from  suffocation  speedily  ensues  • 
or,  if  this  is  prevented  by  the  timely  performance  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy, 
tracheal  or  pulmonary  disease  may  prove  fatal  at  a  later  period. 

After  death  indications  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  cheeks, 
fauces,  and  tongue  are  found.  These  parts  are  swollen  and  corrugated ;  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  raised  into  blisters,  or  covered  with  whitish  patches.  There  is 
redness  and  swelling  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  one  case,  related  by  Mr.  Gillman,^  'the 
oesophagus  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  pi-esented 
the  usual  appearances  of  a  scald.'  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and  the 
glosso-epiglottidean  and  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  are  thickened,  from  effusion  of 
lymph  into  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue.  Occasionally  this  occurs  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  close  the  upper  oiifice  of  the  larynx  ;  but  the  oedema  never  extends  below  the 
true  vocal  cords.  In  case  the  patient  has  lived  only  a  few  hours,  the  mucous 
membi-ane  below  the  rima  may  be  quite  healthy.  In  case,  however,  the  patient  has 
survived  longer,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ti-achea  and  bronchi  is,  as  a  rule, 
highly  inflamed,  and  occasionally  covered  by  adventitious  membrane  similar  to  that 
produced  in  croup ;  or  the  tubes  may  be  loaded  with  thick  viscid  mucus.  In  such 
cases  the  lungs  are  usually  congested,  and  some  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  in  a  state 
of  hepatisation. 

The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  show  that  injuries  of  this  kind 
may  cause  death  by  suffocation,  either  rapidly,  from  violent  inflammation  of  the 
larynx,  or  more  slowly,  through  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  bronchi  and 
lungs. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  breathe  a  warm  moist  atmosphere.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
Leeches  applied  over  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  larynx,  the  number  being 
proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient,  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms, 
are  often  useful.  In  the  less  severe  cases  a  hot  sponge  over  the  neck  affords  satis- 
factory relief.  Counteririitation  by  blisters  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  may  be 
of  benefit  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  later  stages. 

Calomel  may  be  administered  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  every  hour,  until  the 
symptoms  are  relieved,  or  until  indications  of  constitutional  effects  appear.  The 
dose  may  then  be  diminished  and  given  at  less  frequent  intervals.  The  advantages 
derived  from  the  use  of  calomel  in  these  cases  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wallace 
of  Dublin.  It  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Croly^  of  Dublin,  and  others. 
Numerous  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy  has  been 
followed  by  the  most  marked  relief.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  patient  is 
unable  to  swallow  :  under  such  cii'cumstances  mercurial  inunction  may  be  employed. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Croly  recommends  inunction  simiiltaneously  with  the  administration  of 
calomel. 

I  have  seen  the  best  results  follow  the  administration  of  antimony  and  aconite  in 
small  but  very  frequently  repeated  doses.  One  or  two  minims  of  the  antimonial 
wine,  with  a  quarter  or  half  a  minim  of  tincture  of  aconite,  may  be  given  at  first 
eveiy  quartei-  of  an  hour ;  then  every  half-hour ;  and  subsequently  at  longer  intervals, 
according  to  the  effect  produced. 

Scarification  of  the  inflamed  and  oedeinatous  mucous  membi'ane  of  the  back  of 
the  fauces,  and  about  the  upper  part  of  the  laiynx,  often  aftbi'ds  manifest  relief,  and 

^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  9. 

^  British  Med.  Journ.  June  16,  1866.     On  the  same  subject,  see  Sloane,  British  Med. 
Journ.  January  14,  1866 ;  Bevan,  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  February  1860. 
Vol.  I.  "  3  C 
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can  never,  if  carefully  performed,  be  productive  of  mischief.  The  operation  may  he 
jjerformed  with  comparative  ease  by  means  of  a  strong,  sharp,  curved  '  needle-in- 
handle,'  or  a  curved  bistoury  defended  to  within  a  sixth  of  an  inch  of  its  point  by  a 
strip  of  sticking  plaster ;  or,  better  still,  hy  means  of  Mackenzie's  laryngeal  lancet, 
or  of  the  instrument  figured  belcw,  designed  by  Mr.  Tador,  and  by  him  named  the 
epiglottome. 

Fig.  105. — The  Epiglottome. 


The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  must  be  introduced  well  into  the  back  of  the  mouth 
or  pharynx,  and  made  use  of  to  defend  and  guide  the  point  of  the  instrument. 
Several  punctui'es  may  be  made  into  the  swollen  parts.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  use  the  laryngoscope  with  advantage. 

Mackenzie  recommends  the  administration  of  non-depressant  emetics  before  or 
after  scarification  with  the  view  of  '  favouring  the  effusion  from  the  ruptured  or 
punctured  mucotis  membrane  by  the  pressure  which  the  act  of  retching  exercises  on 
the  cedematous  tissue.'  ' 

As  a  genei-al  rule,  scarification  should  be  fairly  tried  before  resort  is  had  to  more 
serious  operative  measures,  but  if  the  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  and  suflfocation 
appears  imminent,  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  must  be  performed.  It  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  operation  may 
become  necessary.  It  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  practitioner 
to  decide,  after  having  taken  into  consideration  each  point  in  the  particular  case 
before  him.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  surgeons  of  experience 
that  it  is  desirable  to  delay  the  operation  as  long  as  possible.  But  the  patient  must 
be  carefully  watched  ;  and  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  to  operate  at  any  moment. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  though  the  operation  may  relieve  the  patient  from 
impending  suffbcation,  it  has  comparatively  little  effect  in  subduing  the  inflammation 
set  up  by  the  injury.  It  afibrds  rest,  however,  to  the  injured  part,  and  saves  it 
from  being  irritated  by  the  passing  breath. 

The  statistical  I'csults  of  tracheotomy  in  cases  of  scalds  and  burns  of  the  larynx 
are  certainly  not  very  encouraging.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accident 
is  at  best  very  dangerous,  and  it  is  only  in  the  worst  cases  that  the  opei-ation  is 
performed,  and  often  when  the  mischief  is  far  advanced.  Out  of  51  cases  '^  of  trache- 
otomy in  scald  of  the  larynx  (of  which  I  have  notes),  35  terminated  fatally.  Fischer 
gives  41  cases,  in  26  of  which  death  resulted.^ 

Mr.  Bryant  "•  strongly  advocates  the  early  performance  of  tracheotomy  '  in  every 
case  in  which  the  symptoms  are  rapidly  progressing  and  laryngeal  spasms  coexist.' 
It  is  probable  that,  if  this  practice  were  generally  adopted,  the  statistical  results  would 
be  more  favourable  than  those  above  given. 

Injuries  of  the  Larynx   from  drinking  the  Concentrated  Acids  and   other 

Corrosive  Liquids. 

The  concentrated  acids,  and  other  irritant  fluids,  ai-e  sometimes  swallowed  with 
suicidal  intent,  and  at  other  times  are  taken  accidentally.  If  taken  intentionally, 
the  fluid  may  be  swallowed  without  the  slightest  complaint  of  uneasiness  or  pain. 
Mr.  Poi-ter  says  :  ^  '  I  haA^e  known  a  young  girl,  after  taking  sulphuric  acid,  sit 
quietly  and  drink  tea  with  some  females,  who  were  afterwards  suspected  of  j^oisoning 

^  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

'•^  Collected  from  various  publications:  in  Guy's  Hospital;  or  elsewhere  luider  ruy  own 
observation.  3  q^  ^if^  p_  jgo. 

■*  rractice  of  Suryery,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  ^  0/j.  cit.  p.  178. 
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her,  although  the  dose  had  been  so  powerful  that  she  died  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  I  am 
aware  of  a  man  who  took  a  second  glass  of  the  same  acid,  because  he  thought  the 
first  was  not  sufficiently  quick  in  despatching  him.'  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  larynx 
is  seldom  injured.  Notwithstanding  the  pain  necessarily  produced,  and  the  highly 
irritating  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  determination  to  swallow  it  is  so  great  that  it 
passes  over  the  epiglottis,  along  the  cesophagus,  and  into  the  stomach,  without  pro- 
ducing any  injury  to  the  upper  end  of  the  air  passage.  But,  if  the  fluid  is  taken 
accidentally,  the  effects  may  be  similar  to  those  produced  in  cases  in  which  boiling 
water  is  taken  into  the  mouth.  The  presence  of  the  instating  fluid  excites  such  an 
amount  of  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  as  entirely  arrests  its 
course  along  the  gullet.  At  the  same  time  instantaneous  efforts  at  expulsion  are 
made,  and  the  fluid  may  be  forcibly  ejected  through  the  nostrils  and  mouth.  During 
these  efforts  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  fluid  may  enter  the  larynx.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  fluid  is  drawn  in  by  a  sudden  inspiratory  effort,  excited 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  above  account  of  scalds  of  the  larynx,  p.  752. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  consequently  liable  to  differ  in  these  two  classes 
of  cases.  In  instances  in  which  corrosive  liquids  have  been  swallowed  intentionally, 
the  lips  are  desiccated  and  charred,  or  corroded,  and  ai'e  covered  with  white  patches, 
01'  discoloured  in  a  manner  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid ;  the  tongue  is 
similarly  affected,  and  swollen ;  the  soft  palate  and  fauces  are  highly  vascular ;  the 
cesophagus  is  usually  more  or  less  affected  throughout  its  whole  extent,  everywhere 
congested,  and  in  places  very  dark  in  colour;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
often  blackened,  and  sometimes  disintegrated,  portions  of  it  lying  flocculent  and 
loose.  On  the  other  hand,  in  instances  in  which  these  fluids  have  been  taken  acci- 
dentally, the  injuries  are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx, 
and  larynx.  But  sometimes  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  are  reached.  Indeed, 
Sir  William  Gull  ^  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  in  which  sulphuric  acid  passed 
into  and  partially  destroyed  both  lungs. 

The  particular  effects  and  appearances  to  which  different  corrosive  liquids 
give  rise  when  swallowed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  liable  to  affect  the 
air  passages,  are  A^ery  fully  described,  and  numerous  examples  are  quoted,  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.^ 

In  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  at  least  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  impede  respiration,  never  takes  place. 

Cases,  however,  occasionally  happen  in  which  very  acute  symptoms  of  laryngitis 
come  on  very  soon  after  the  accident.  These  symptoms  may  be  the  du-ect  result  of 
injury  to  the  larynx  itself,  or  they  may  be  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
injui-ed  fauces  or  pharynx.     In  some  cases  gangrene  and  sloughing  supervene. 

If  the  liquid  taken  is  of  a  volatile  or  fuming  nature,  as  ammonia,  or  nitric, 
hydrochloric,  or  acetic  acid,  the  fumes  may  be  inhaled,  and  give  rise  to  inflammation 
of  the  larynx  and  other  parts  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Many  fatal  cases  of  this  kind 
are  on  record.^ 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  apj)licable  to  traumatic 
laryngitis  from  other  causes.  Leeches  and  fomentations  should  be  used  externally, 
and  calomel  administered  in  small  but  frequently  repeated  doses.  If  the  symptoms 
are  not  relieved  by  these  means,  or  suffocation  appears  imminent,  tracheotomy  should 
beat  once  performed.  In  such  a  case  the  surgeon  operates  to  rescue  the  patient  from 
impending  death ;  but  the  extensive  mischief  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  poison 
Avith  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  more  distant  organs,  generally  leads  to  a  fatal  issue. 

Three  eases  of  this  kind  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  have  recently  been  under 
observation  in  Guy's  Hospital.  In  one  case  the  patient,  who  had  taken  strong  acetic  acid, 
recovered.     In  the  other  two,  death  resulted  from  the  effects  of  the  injury.     In  one  of  these, 


J  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  vol.  xlv.  p.  1102. 

~  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  1873,  vol.  i. 
p.  210  6!^  seq. 

^  Case  of  Mr.  Haywood,  Lancet,  April  1854,  p.  430.  Case  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Chemical 
Neivs,  March  1863,  p.  132,  &c. 
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sulpUuric  acid  had  been  taken.  The  parts  about  the  glottis  were  so  swollen  as  to  cause  com- 
plete closure.  In  the  other  case,  carbolic  acid  had  been  taken.  The  bronchi  were  choked 
with  brown  thick  mucus  smelling  strongly  of  the  poison. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. 

Foreign  bodies  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  occasionally  enter  the  air  passages,  and 
imperil  or  more  or  less  speedily  destroy  life.  Among  the  foreign  substances  that 
have  been  most  frequently  found  in  the  air  passages  may  be  enumerated  portions  of 
food,  plum  and  cherry  stones,  peas,  beans  of  various  kinds,  acorns,  nutshells,  melon 
and  pumpkin  seeds,  ears  of  grass,  grains  of  corn,  portions  of  bone,  teeth  artificial  and 
natural,  shells,  buttons,  button  moulds,  pieces  of  money,  musket  balls,  shot,  and 
pebbles.  A  great  many  other  substances,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  have  been 
found  in  rare  and  exceptional  instances  :  for  example,  pufF-darts,  worms,  leeches, 
claws  of  crabs,  &c.  In  one  instance^  the  larynx  of  a  goose  was  found  ;  in  another,  a 
detached  bronchial  gland ;  and  even  '  the  epiglottis  itself  may  be  drawn  into  the 
larynx,  and  become  spasmodically  fixed  in  that  situation,'  ^  thus  acting  as  a  foreign 
body. 

Generally,  only  one  foreign  body  enters  at  a  time ;  but  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  'two,  three,  or  even  four  foreign  substances  have  entered  the  air  tube  either 
simultaneously  or  successively.'  ^ 

Some  foreign  substances  (vegetable  or  animal),  such  as  peas,  beans,  portions  of 
meat,  &c.,  when  retained  beyond  a  certain  period,  are  liable  to  become  enlarged  by 
imbibition  of  moisture ;  and  consequently  they  may  occlude  more  closely  the  part  of 
the  tube  in  which  they  are  lodged.^  Any  foreign  substance  may  become  coated  with 
inspissated  mucus  or  lymph  after  remaining  long  in  the  air  passage.  These  facts  are 
of  pi-actical  impoi'tance,  since  they  go  to  prove  that  the  longer  a  foreign  substance  is 
retained,  the  greater  danger  thei-e  may  be  of  increased  obstruction  to  respiration. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  substances,  as  for  example  pills  (of  which  I  have  seen  two 
instances),  may  undergo  dissolution,  followed  by  easy  expulsion. 

Liqviids,  as  drinks,  medicines,  blood,  pus,  &c.,  sometimes  get  into  the  air  passages. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  they  are  speedily  expelled,  and  sui-gical  aid  is  not 
required.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  most  serious  results  may  follow  if,  from  any 
cause,  expulsion  cannot  be  quickly  efliected.  Death  from  suffocation  may  ensue,"*  or 
inflammation  may  be  set  up.  In  some  cases  suffocation  has  occurred  during  sleep, 
or  during  drunkenness,  and  on  examination,  the  air  passages  have  been  found  filled 
with  fluid  material,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  stomach.  In  some  of  these  the 
lung  tissue  has  been  observed  to  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  solvent  action 
of  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  explanation,  that  vomiting  or  regurgi- 
tation from  the  stomach  may  have  taken  place  during  unconsciousness ;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  vomited  material  may  have  been  drawn  by  inspiration 
from  the  pharynx  into  the  air  passages.  Oases  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  rare,  but 
it  is  possible  they  may  be  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.^ 

Modes  of  Entrance. — Foreign  bodies,  which  enter  the  air  passages,  usually  pass  by 
way  of  the  mouth ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case. 

As  a  rule,  the  foreign  body  is  drawn  in  from  the  mouth  by  a  strong,  sudden, 
ill-timed,  or  unguarded  inspiratory  act.  Sometimes  it  may  simply  fall  through  the 
mouth  into  the  larynx,  as  when  a  person  is  throwing  up  and  catching  a  coin  in  the 
mouth. 

The  accident  does  not  happen,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  during  the  act  of  swal- 

^  Mackenzie,  0/j.  cit.  p.  412. 

^  A  large  number  of  interesting  and  curious  cases  have  been  collected  together  by  Pro- 
fessor Gross  of  Philadelphia,  and  published,  with  practical  comments,  &c.,  in  his  elaborate 
and  admirable  TreafAse  on  Foreiyn  Bodies  in  the  Air  PasscKjes  ;  Phil.  1854. 

^  Gross,  Op.  cit.  p.  37. 

*  See  remarks  on  blood  in  the  air  passages  in  the  chapter  on  Wounds  of  the  Neck. 

^  For  cases  in  illustration,  see  i'  Union  Medicale,  No.  91,  1868 : — Case  of  a  child,  by  Dr. 
J.  Parrot.     Also  Annules  d'llygiene,  1869,  p.  471. 
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lowing.  But  in  exceptional  instances  it  may  do  so  :  as,  for  example,  in  cases  of  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles  of  deglutition,  and  in  cases  of  partial  or  complete  destruction  of 
the  epiglottis.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  during  the  process  of  deglutition  the 
larynx  is  elevated,  and  the  epiglottis  falls  over  and  sufficiently  protects  its  upper 
aperture  :  the  entrance  of  the  smallest  morsel  of  food  is  thus  eifectually  prevented. 

The  accident  most  frequently  happens  to  persons  who  are  talking  and  laughing 
while  their  mouths  are  filled  with  food,  or  contain  some  foreign  substance  or  other. 
Preparatory  to  the  act  of  speaking  or  laughing,  a  deep  inspiration  is  necessary  : 
during  this  the  epiglottis  is  raised  ;  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx  is  opened ;  and 
the  mai-gins  of  the  glottis  are  widely  separated.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
mind  is  engaged  by  interesting  conversation,  or  the  attention  is  suddenly  attracted, 
the  vigilance  of  the  muscles  guarding  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  may  not  be  excited ; 
and  any  object  contained  in  the  mouth  may  be  drawn  by  the  current  of  inspired  air 
into  the  larynx  or  trachea.  Sometimes  a  blow,  or  unexpected  slap  on  the  back,  or  a 
sudden  desire  to  sneeze,  at  once  diverts  the  attention,  and  incites  a  strong  inspira- 
tory effiDrt. 

Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  projectiles  in  blow-tubes,  or  peas  or  cherry 
stones  in  pea-shooters,  have  been  drawn  into  the  air  passages  by  careless  or  un- 
guarded inspirations. 

But,  though  inhalation  from  the  mouth  is  the  most  common  mode  of  introduc- 
tion, there  are  various  other  ways  by  which  in  exceptional  cases  foreign  bodies  have 
been  known  to  get  into  the  air  passages.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in 
diagnosis  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  these. 

Thus,  foreign  bodies  may  pass  from  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  into  the  air  passage. 

A  stout  hearty  labourer  died  suddenly  whilst  eating  his  Sunday's  dinner.  On  examina- 
tion, a  piece  of  meat  was  found  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  a  quantity  of  masticated  beef  and 
cabbage  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  The  man  had  probably  filled  his  stomach  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  induce  vomiting,  and  in  consequence  of  his  endeavouring  to  inspire  at  the  moment 
the  food  was  being  rejected,  some  of  it  entered  the  air  passage.^  Many  similar  instances 
might  be  quoted.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  fatal  accidents  which  have  occurred 
during  the  administration  of  anoesthetics  m^j  have  been  due  to  some  such  cause  more  fre- 
quently than  has  been  made  out.'- 

Again,  numerous  instances  are  recorded,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors,  in 
which  lumbrici  liave  made  their  way  from  the  stomach  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence 
into  the  larynx  and  trachea.^  In  some  of  these  cases  death  by  su^ifocation  has  resulted. 
Instances  have  also  occurred  in  which  leeches,  probably  swallowed  in  drinking 
water,  have  passed  from  the  pharynx  into  the  air  passage.  M.  Yital  relates  a  case  in 
which  a  living  leech  was  removed  by  tracheotomy  from  the  trachea  of  a  soldier.''  Dr. 
Massei  gives  another  case  in  which  a  leech  was  removed  from  the  pharyngo-laryngeal 
sinus.  ^ 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  communication  between  the  oesophagus  and  trachea 
results  from  long-standing  ulcerative  disease,  as  ej)ithelioma,  &c.  In  any  such  case, 
foreign  bodies  may  pass  through  the  opening,  and  get  into  the  air  passages.  Such 
cases  are  not  rare.  I  have  seen  several,  and  in  some  of  them  tracheotomy  has  been 
necessary.  Again,  foreign  bodies  may  enter  through  artificial  openings,  as  in 
wounds  of  the  throat.  And  sometimes  foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  oesophagus 
produce  ulceration,  and  pass  through  into  the  ti'achea.^ 

A  case,  related  by  Mr.  Edwards  ^  of  Wolverhampton,  affords  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able illustration  on  record  of  the  manner  in  which  a  foreign  body  may  get  into  the  air 
passages,  as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary  source  from  whence  such  body  may  be  derived.  A 
boy,  set.  8,  playing  with  others,  was  offended  or  struck  by  one  of  them.  He  ran  off",  and  just 
as  he  got  home,  thirty  yards  distance,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  fit.  He  struggled  violently ;  his 
head  was  thrown  back  ;  his  countenance  anxious,  his  face  discoloured  ;  and  he  said  once  or 


^  Ryland,  Op.  cit.  p.  280.  -  II  Moryagni,  Oct.  1874. 

^  Aronssohn,  Arch,  de  Med.  18.36,  torn.  x.  p.  44.  ■*  Gazette  Medicale,  1838,  p.  139. 

^  //  Morgagni,  Oct.  1874. 

**  Begin,  Journal  hehdom.  quoted  with  other  cases  in  Diction.  Encyclopedique  desSci.  Med., 
art.  Larynx,  pp.  706-6.  ''  Med.  Chir.  Irans.  vol.  xxxvi. 
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twice  that  he  should  die.  He  denied  having-  swallowed  anything.  Tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed in  about  half  an  hour,  and  artificial  respiration  attempted,  but  without  beneficial 
effect.  On  dissection  there  was  found  fixed  in  the  rima  glottidis  a  body  about  an  inch  in 
length.  This,  on  further  examination,  proved  to  be  a  bronchial  gland,  which  had  become 
detached,  and  had  made  its  way  by  ulceration  through  the  bronchus  into  the  air  passage. 
The  idcerated  opening  through  which  the  gland  had  passed  was  found. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  a  foreign  body  getting  into  the  windpipe  without  passing 
through  the  rima  glottidis  is  recorded  by  De  La  Martiniere.^  A  child,  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  amusing  himself  with  cracking  a  small  whip,  w^as  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  soon  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  approaching  suffocation.  The  surgeons 
who  saw  him  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  a  foreign  body  impeding  respiration.  lie  was 
bled ;  the  throat  was  examined,  and  an  oesophageal  bougie  passed,  without  any  discovery 
being  made.  The  symptoms  became  more  urgent,  and  De  La  Martiniere  saw  him  an  hour 
after.  On  examining  the  neck  externally,  a  small  red  spot  was  found  immediately  below  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  Beneath  this  was  felt,  deeply,  a  little  circumscribed  swelling.  On  cutting 
down  into  this,  a  large  copper  pin  was  found,  and  at  once  extracted.  The  pin  was  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length.  It  had  been  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  lash  of  the  whip.  The 
trachea  had  been  pierced  through  fi'om  left  to  right.     The  child  got  well  in  a  few  days. 

Sitttation  and  Mobility. — The  size,  shape,  and  weight  of  the  body  and  the  mode 
of  introduction  often,  to  a  certain  extent,  determine  the  situation  it  occupies,  and  its 
degree  of  fixity. 

1 .  The  foreign  body  may  be  arrested  in  the  larynx.  It  may  become  impacted  in 
the  superior  aperture,  or  in  the  cavity,  or  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  or 
it  may  be  lodged  and  firmly  held  in  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  Sometimes  it  may 
become  fixed  immediately  below  the  glottis. 

2.  The  foreign  body  may  pass  into  the  trachea,  and  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  may  be  arrested  there.  Generally,  however,  it  descends  into  one  or  other  of 
the  bronchi,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  into  the  right  one.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing fixed,  the  body  may  be  moved  up  and  down  during  respiration.  Sometimes  it 
may  pass  from  the  bronchus  into  the  trachea,  and  then  into  the  other  bronchus. 
Sometimes  it  may  pass  from  the  trachea  up  into  the  lai'ynx,  and  there  become  im- 
pacted. 

3.  The  foreign  body  may  enter  one  of  the  second  or  third  divisions  of  the 
bronchus,  and  there  become  firmly  fixed. 

4.  At  a  later  period  the  body,  after  having  excited  inflammation  and  vilceration, 
may  find  its  way  into  the  lung  substance,  where  it  may  become  encysted,  or  may 
give  rise  to  further  mischief. 

Out  of  twenty-one  cases  analysed  by  Professor  Gross,^  in  which  death  took  place  without 
operation,  and  without  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body,  '  in  four,  the  foreign  substance  was 
situated  in  the  larynx  ;  in  one,  partly  in  the  trachea,  partly  in  the  larynx  ;  in  three,  in  the 
trachea  ;  in  eleven,  in  the  right  bronchial  tube  ;  in  one,  in  the  lung ;  in  one,  in  the  right 
pleural  cavity.'  '  Out  of  forty-two  cases  subjected  to  operation  or  general  treatment,  the  ex- 
traneous substance  was  situated  twice  positively,  and  eleven  times  probably,  in  the  right 
bronchial  tube  ;  four  times  certainly,  and  four  times  probably,  in  the  left  bronchial  tube  ; 
seven  times  in  the  trachea,  and  fourteen  in  the  larynx.'  Out  of  fifty-seven  cases  occurring 
during  the  last  few  years,  of  which  I  have  notes,  in  twenty-seven  the  foreign  body  was  in  the 
larynx  ;  in  eleven,  in  the  trachea ;  in  ten,  in  the  right  bronchus ;  and  in  nine,  in  the  left  bron- 
chus. It  would  thus  appear  that  the  larynx  and  the  right  bronchial  tube  are  the  most  fre- 
quent situations  in  which  foreign  substances  are  arrested.  This  conclusion,  however,  does  not 
precisely  coincide  with  that  derived  by  M.  Bourdillat  °  from  the  analysis  of  166  cases.  In 
eighty  of  these  the  foreign  body  was  in  the  trachea  ;  in  thirty-five,  in  the  larynx ;  in  twenty- 
six,  in  the  right  bronchus ;  and  in  fifteen  in  the  left  bronchus. 

A  foreign  body  which  is  too  large  to  pass  the  glottis  may  remain  impacted  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx.  A  smaller,  light,  sharp-pointed  or  angular  body,  as  a 
husk  of  corn,  a  piece  of  nutshell,  or  a  portion  of  apple-core,  may  often  stick  in  the 
larynx,  projecting  into  one  or  other  ventricle  or  sacculus. 

A  foreign  body  of  comparatively  large  size  and  irregular  in  shape,  which  has 
passed  the  larynx,  may  be  impacted  in  the  trachea,  and  produce  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.     The  heavier  the  body,  the  less  likely 

*  'Observations  sur  un  Corps  Etranger,'  &c.,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  vol.  v.  p.  531. 

-   Op.  cit.  p.  419  et  seq. 

5  '  Des  Corps  Etrangers  dans  les  Voies  Aeriennes.'   M.  Bourdillat,  Gazette  Medicale,  1861. 
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Fig.  106. — Bifurcation  of  Trachea,  as 
seen  from  behind,  the  posterior  wall 
removed  ;  showing  septum  to  the  left 
of  the  median  line.  From  a  recent 
specimen. 


is  it  to  move  up  and  down  during  respiration.  A  small  smooth  body,  as  a  pea  or 
bean,  especially  if  heavy,  as  a  shot  or  small  pebble,  is  more  likely  to  descend  into  one 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  than  a  body  less  heavy,  and  more  rugged  or  uneven. 

The  tendency  of  the  foreign  body  to  pass  into  the  right  bronchus  ratlier  than 
into  the  left  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Goodall  of  Dublin,  that 
the  septum  at  the  subdivision  of  the  trachea  is  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 
The  larger  size  of  the  right  bronchus  also  no  doubt  favours  the  tendency,  though 
its  more  horizontal  direction  may  have  a  somewhat  opposite  eifect. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— The  symptoms  which  immediately  attend  the  entrance 
of  a  foreign  body  into  the  air  passage  are  violent  spasmodic  cough ;  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  sense  of  suffocation;  more  or  less  lividity  of  countenance;  and 
sometimes  insensibility.  After  the  first 
paroxysms  have  passed  ofi",  if  the  patient 
survives,  but  the  foreign  body  has  not  been 
expelled,  the  general  symptoms  are  pain 
about  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  chest ;  recur- 
rent spasmodic  cough ;  more  or  less  dyspnoea, 
and  sense  of  oppression;  alteration  of  the 
voice  ;  expectoration ;  modified  respiration, 
as  evinced  by  auscultation  and  percussion ; 
inability  to  lie  in  certain  positions ;  and 
more  or  less  impairment  of  the  general 
health. 

These  symptoms  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  sometimes  none  of  them 
make  their  appearance  for  a  very  consider- 
able period.  Louis  gives  an  instance  in 
which,  after  the  first  few  minu.tes,  the 
patient  did  not  experience  a  bad  symptom 
for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
coughed  up  a  cherry  stone,  followed  by  such 
copious  expectoration,  that  he  died  exhausted 
in  three  days. 

(a).  When  a  foreign  substance  is  impacted 
in  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  or 
wedged  in  the  rima  glottidis,  the  symptoms 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  injury  produced,  and  the  extent  to  which  respiration  is 
impeded.  Respiration  may  be  impeded  either  by  the  mechanical  obstruction,  or  by 
the  spasm  excited;  consequently,  the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  extraneous  body,  and  the  degree  of  iriitation  it  causes.  When  the 
foreign  body  is  large,  such  as  a  portion  of  food,  and  firmly  impacted,  almost  instant 
death  takes  place  from  suffocation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  foreign  body,  after 
having  been  lodged  in  the  trachea  for  a  variable  period,  is  propelled,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
coughing,  into  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  where  it  may  become  impacted,  and  speedily 
destroys  life. 

(6).  When  the  foreign  substance  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  larynx,  and  its  size  is 
insufficient  to  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  instant  death  does  not  always  take 
place ;  and  the  symptoms  then  produced  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
extraneous  substance.  If  it  is  sharp,  or  angular,  the  symptoms  are  usually  very 
severe.  Pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  larynx ;  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  great  distress  ;  violent  and  very  frequent  attacks  of  spasmodic  cough  occur ; 
the  respiration  is  croupy ;  and  the  voice  is  hoarse  or  altogether  lost.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  there  is  seldom  any  long  continued  intermission  of  the  symptoms;  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  the  history  of  the  case,  the  fixed  pain  in  the  larynx, 
and  the  absence  of  morbid  sounds  on  auscultating  the  chest,  indicate  the  larynx  as 
the  seat  of  the  extraneous  substance.  Unless  relief  is  afforded  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreign  body  during  coughing,  or   by  operation,  death  in  many  cases  very  soon 
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ensues.     If,  however,  the  foi-eign  body  is  small,  and  smooth,  and  round,  no  very 
severe  symptoms  may  arise  for  some  time. 

(c).  When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the 
effects  produced  are  similar  to  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  cases ;  but  they  are  less 
severe,  and  danger  to  life  is  less  imminent. 

A  young  man  \Ya8  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  who  had  suflPered  for  six  weelvs  from 
severe  cougli,  accompanied  by  frequent  attacks  of  impending  suffocation.  Great  uneasiness 
was  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  larynx.  Tliese  symptoms  were  ascertained  to  have 
arisen  from  a  button-mould  having  passed  into  the  larynx.  The  trachea  was  opened,  but 
though  the  button-mould  was  felt,  it  could  not  be  removed  by  the  finger.  The  cricoid  carti- 
lage was  therefore  divided  :  and  the  foreign  body  was  then  extracted  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  larynx.'' 

The  patient  may  live  a  very  long  time  when  a  foreign  body  occupies  this  situa- 
tion. 

Desaidt  ^  reports  a  case,  in  which  a  cherry  stone  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  larynx :  the  patient,  who  would  not  consent  to  an  operation,  died  of  laryngeal  disease, 
but  not  until  two  years  after  the  accident.  Sir  T.  A'N^atson  ^  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  a 
piece  of  gold  was  lodged  for  years  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  without  distressing- 
consequences. 

(d).  The  foreign  body  occasionally  passes  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  and 
becomes  fixed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  or  in  the  trachea,  immediately  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage.'*  In  this  case  comparatively  little  distress  is  experienced,  after 
the  firsb  symptoms  have  passed  off.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  felt  at  the  spot  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  body.  The  voice  may  be  unaffected  ;  but  a  wheezing, 
whistling,  or  croupy  sound  is  heard  during  inspiration  and  expiration  :  occasionally 
there  is  entire  absence  of  cough.  In  one  case  the  patient,  a  child,  laughed,  spoke, 
and  ate,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

(e).  The  foreign  substance  may  pass  beyond  the  larynx  into  the  trachea.  In  such 
cases  the  symptoms  that  arise,  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident  have 
subsided,  vary  with  the  size,  weight,  and  figure  of  the  extraneous  substaiice,  and 
also  with  its  fixity  or  mobility.^  If  the  body  is  light,  of  small  size,  with  no  great 
irregularity  of  surface,  as  a  cherry  stone  or  plum  stone,  it  may  constantly  change  its 
position,  and  thus  occasion  a  train  of  very  characteristic  symptoms.  Paroxysms  of  cough 
occur,  and  are  especially  violent  when  the  foi-eign  body  is  driven  up  into  the  glottis. 
The  cough  is  usually  harsh,  dry,  and  hard,  and  occasionally  succeeded  by  a  long  and 
sonorous  inspiration  like  hooping  cough.  During  the  paroxysms  the  face  is  purple,  the 
cheeks  are  swollen,  the  eyes  protruding,  and  a  quantity  of  saliva  flows  from  the  patient's 
mouth.  The  cough  is,  as  a  rule,  succeeded  by  intervals  of  comparative  quiet,  during 
which  the  patient  suffers  little  inconvenience.  This  want  of  persistence  in  the 
symptoms  is  liable  to  mislead  the  patient's  friends,  and  even  his  medical  attendant. 
Sometimes  the  foreign  substance,  during  its  movements  upwards  and  downwards, 
is  felt  by  the  patient  to  strike  the  walls  of  the  trachea,  especially  during  forced 
expiration. 

If  the  foreign  substance  is  heavy,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  driven  upwards  towards 
the  larynx  in  the  act  of  coughing ;  consequently  the  inconvenience  produced,  and 
the  immediate  danger,  are  less  than  in  a  case  in  which  the  foreign  substance  is  light 
and  freely  movable.     The  ultimate  danger,  however,  is  quite  as  great. 

The  situation  of  the  foreign  body  is  occasionally  indicated  by  uneasiness  or  pain 
referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  the  front  of  the  neck,  or  just  behind  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation ,  and  this  is  more  severe  when  the  foi^eign  body  is 
rough  and  jagged.     In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  M.  Louis  noticed  in  one  case 

^  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chirurgicale,  t.  i.  p.  8.  *  QEuvres  Chir.  t,  ii.  p.  258. 

^  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  4th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

*  See  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  99  ;  and 
one  by  Mr.  Bullock,  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  952. 

^  See  a  paper  by  Sir  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  286.  This  paper 
contains  the  particulars  of  the  celebrated  case  of  Brunei. 
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well  marked  emphysema  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  jnst  above  the  clavicle.  Pro- 
bably in  this  case  a  small  opening  had  been  made  either  by  puncture  or  by 
ulceration. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  symptoms  that  arise  vary  greatly  in 
diflerent  cases.  Death  may  occur  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  fi'om  mechanical 
obstruction  in  case  the  body  should  be  propelled  upwards  into  the  rima  ;  or  rupture 
of  one  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels  may  be  produced  during  coughing.  At  a  later 
period  the  lungs  may  become  congested  and  emphysematous ;  or  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, or  pleurisy,  may  supervene.  These  symptoms  occur  in  some  instances  very 
early,  in  others  at  more  remote  periods. 

{/).  When  a  foreign  body  enters  one  of  the  bronchi,  the  symptoms  produced,  and 
the  extent  to  ■which  respiration  is  obstructed,  depend  upon  whether  the  substance  is 
fixed  or  movable,  and  also  upon  its  size,  natvire,  and  precise  position. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  corresponding  lung  is  necessarily  more  or  less  impeded.  In  some  instances  the 
obstruction  is  complete.  Thei'e  is  then  entire  loss  of  respiratory  murmur  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  the  chest.  In  other  instances  the  obstruction  is  only  joartial. 
The  foreign  body  may  not  occupy  the  whole  calibre  of  the  bronchus,  in  which  case 
the  vesicular  murmur  generally  is  diminished.  Or  the  body  may  become  lodged  in 
one  of  the  primary  or  secondary  divisions,  and  consequently,  there  may  be  entire 
absence  of  the  murmur  over  a  certain  limited  space.  In  almost  all  cases  natural 
resonance  on  percussion  is  preserved.  As  a  rule,  the  chest,  during  inspii'ation,  I'ises 
less  on  the  affected  than  on  the  sound  side.  The  respiration  in  the  unobstructed 
lung  generally  becomes  puerile.  Fixed  pain  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
when  the  substance  is  immovable,  or  constant  pain,  or  sense  of  weight,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  may  occasionally  serve,  with  other  symptoms,  to  indicate  the  position  of 
the  foreign  body.  The  voice  may  be  hoarse ;  the  respiration  may  be  wheezing ; 
coiTgh,  aggravated  on  deep  inspiration,  and  accompanied  by  mucous  or  purulent 
expectoration,  may  also  occur.  Inflammation  of  the  lung,  sooner  or  later,  adds  to 
these  symptoms ;  and  if  the  foreign  body  is  not  expelled  or  removed,  the  expectora- 
tion becomes  more  copious,  and  ultimately  highly  offensive,  and  of  a  dark  colour ; 
the  cough  becomes  more  troublesome,  and  aggravated  by  any  exertion  or  change  of 
position ;  the  patient  suffers  from  disturbed  nights,  daily  paroxysms  of  fever,  and 
night  sweats  :  general  depression  ensues,  and  death  from  exhaustion  results. 

(gf).  In  some  rare  instances  a  foreign  body  may  by  ulceration  make  its  way  from 
one  of  the  bronchi  into  the  lung  substance.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms  depend 
upon  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  irritation  and  inflammation  set  up.  Some- 
times the  body  may  become  encysted,  and  for  years  produce  little  or  no  inconveni- 
ence. But  sooner  or  later  it  is  liable  to  become  a  centre  of  mischief :  the  neighboiu-- 
ing  parts  become  inflamed ;  the  encysting  material  (if  there  be  any)  breaks  down ; 
suppuration  takes  place ;  and  various  symptoms,  and  physical  signs  more  or  less 
resembling  those  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  present  themselves ;  and  death  usually,  but 
not  invariably,  results  from  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis.- — To  diagnose  with  certainty  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  any 
part  of  the  air  passage  is  often  a  matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  and  requires 
the  utmost  care  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon.  Some  of  the  symptoms 
above  detailed  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  absent ;  none  of  them  are  absolutely  patho- 
gnomonic ;  and  similar  symptoms  may  arise  from  various  other  causes. 

Laryngoscopical  examination  affords  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by  which  in 
some  cases  a  certain  diagnosis  can  be  made.  If  the  foreign  body  can  be  seen  all 
doubt  is  at  an  end.  But  in  very  many  instances  this  is  impracticable  or  impossible, 
at  any  rate  during  the  earlier  periods.  If  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  larynx,  the 
symptoms  are  often  so  urgent  as  to  admit  of  no  delay,  or  so  severe  as  to  render  the 
patient  unmanageable.  If  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  trachea,  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  its  being  seen  ;  and  if  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  none  at  all.  Laryngo- 
scopical examination  should  always  be  attempted  when  practicable,  and  while  the 
urgent  symptoms  are  in  abeyance.     Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which,  under  such 
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circumstances,  foreign  bodies  have  been  recognised,  and  removed  through  the 
mouth.  ^ 

Foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  by 
pressing  upon  the  larynx,  or  by  exciting  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  may  cause 
death  by  suifocation.^  Such  cases  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  the 
foreign  substances  are  in  the  air  passages.  The  passage  of  a  bougie  may  in  some 
instances  be  all  that  is  required  in  the  former  condition  ;  in  the  latter  this  is  useless 
and  possibly  may  do  mischief. 

Foreign  substances  sometimes  get  into  the  air  passages  of  persons  who  are  eating 
while  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In  such  case  the  symptoras  produced  are  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  an  apoplectic  seizure.  Mr.  Porter  ^  has  examined  seven 
cases  in  which  death  occurred  from  suffocation  in  this  way ;  and  a  similar  instance 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  L.  Beale.* 

Cases  occasionally  come  under  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  in  which  foreign  sub- 
stances are  suspected  to  be  in  the  air  passages,  althoixgh  the  attendant  symptoms 
actually  depend  upon  laryngitis,  oedema  glottidis,  croup,  laryngismus,  rabies,  or 
spasm  of  the  glottis  connected  with  ulceration  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  or  upon 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  pressing  on  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  or  upon  pressure  of 
a  tumour  on  the  laryngeal  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  occur  in  which  foreign 
substances  really  exist  in  the  trachea,  but  in  which  the  symptoms  are  believed  to  be 
dependent  upon  an  attack  of  croup,  or  other  inflammatory  affection  of  the  air- 
passages,^  or  even  to  be  due  to  tubercular  phthisis.^ 

As  an  instance  of  the  former  class  of  cases  may  be  mentioned  that  of  a  boy,  set.  3, 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  the  year  1851.  A  small  button  with  which 
he  had  been  playing  was  supposed  to  have  slipped  down  his  throat ;  he  had  been 
previously  in  good  health,  and  continued  so  for  three  days  after  the  supposed 
occurrence.  Difficulty  of  breathing  then  came  on  at  intervals,  with  convulsions, 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  lividity  of  the  countenance,  a  croupy  sound  during  inspiration, 
and  partial  loss  of  voice.  Emetics  had  been  used  without  relief;  and  calomel,  with 
Dover's  powder,  was  ordered,  which  produced  vomiting  :  but  no  button  was  expelled. 
The  symptoms  continued.  The  larynx  was  examined  by  the  finger,  but  no  foreign 
body  was  felt.  Subsequently  laryngotomy  was  performed,  and  several  explorations 
were  made  with  various  instruments,  but  no  extraneous  substance  could  be  found. 
The  dyspnoea  and  croupy  sound  continued  at  intervals ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing a  sudden  fit  of  spasm  occurred  which  ended  fatally,  No  foreign  substance  was 
found  in  the  air  passage  after  death.  There  was  a  little  lymph  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  glottis  ;  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  trachea  and  bronchi  was 
very  vascular,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  contained  much  muco  purulent  fluid. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  latter  class  of  cases  in  which  a  foreign  substance  may 
be  present,  but  the  attendant  symptoms  mistaken  for  those  of  croup,  Mr.  Henry 
Gray  records  the  following  case.  '  I  once  saw  a  little  boy  suffering  from  such 
urgent  dyspnoea  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  trachea.  The  symptoms  came  on, 
according  to  his  mother's  account,  on  the  disappearance  of  a  cherry  stone,  with  which 
he  had  been  playing ;  but  they  simulated  those  of  croup  so  closely  that  no  further 
attempt  was  made  to  search  for  a  foreign  body.  The  boy  died ;  and,  after  death,  I 
found  the  cheiry  stone  in  the  trachea.'  ^ 

*  Mackenzie,  Ojo.  cit. 

^  See  below,  on  the  Foreign  Bodies  in  Pharynx  and  CEsophag'us,  pp.  783,  786.  Also, 
Stokes,  On  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Dublin,  1827 ;  Habicot, 
Mem.  cle  I' Acad,  de  Chirurgie,  t'.  xii.  p.  243,  ed.  in  12mo ;  Desault,  G^uvres  Chirurg.  t.  ii.  pp. 
246,  248.  3  BuUin  Medical  Press,  Feb.  9,  1S59, 

*  Path.  Trans.  1851-52,  p.  250. 

^  Numerous  cases  illustrating  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  are  quoted  by  Gross,  O]).  cit. 
See  also  Mem.  des  Corps  Etrangers  dans  les  Voies  Aeriennes,  Dr.  Bertholle,  Paris,  1866. 

'^  Gross,  Op.  cit.     See  also  Gaz.  Med.  1868,  p.  701,  for  a  striking  illustration  of  this  error. 

^  First  edition  of  this  Avork.  A  somewhat  analogous  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Conway 
Fvans  in  the  Edinb.  Med.  Journal,  1860,  p.  636.  See  Holmes,  Surgical  Treatment  of 
Children^  Diseases,  2nd  edit.  p.  295 ;  also  Limousin,  quoted  by  Bertholle,  op.  cit.  p.  79,  for 
similar  examples. 
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Again,  a  foreign  substance  may  enter  the  air  passage  at  the  moment  that  a  blow 
or  other  injury  is  received,  or  at  the  commencement  of  a  fit.  Under  such  circnm- 
stances  the  difficulty  of  breathing  which  follows  is  not  unlikely  to  be  attributed 
to  the  effects  of  the  injury  or  fit,  and  the  real  cause  may  be  altogether  overlooked. 

A  child  playing  in  the  street  was,  struck  by  the  shaft  of  a  jaunting  car.  The  bystanders 
declared  that  the  wheel  passed  over  her  breast.  She  so  far  recovered  in  a  few  minutes  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  home.  But  her  breathing  was  croupy ;  she  suffered  from  intermittent 
cough,  and  incessant  restlessness.  At  the  end  of  about  thirty-eight  hours  she  had  a  paroxysm 
of  convulsive  cough.  She  flung  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  was  dead  in  an  instant.  On 
post-mortem  examination  a  portion  of  an  almond  shell  was  found  in  the  larynx,  with  its 
rough  broken  edge  in  the  rima  glottidis.  No  trace  of  injury  to  the  thorax  could  be  dis- 
covered. Mr.  Porter  ^  remarks :  '  In  this  case,  the  existence  of  a  foreign  bodj^  in  the  larynx 
or  trachea  had  never  been  suspected.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  any  symptom  observed  could 
have  warranted  such  a  supposition.  It  was  considered  as  difficult  breathing  resulting  from 
injury  of  the  neck  or  chest.' 

Such  cases  as  those  to  which  allusion  has  thus  been  made,  and  very  many  more 
that  might  be  quoted,  serve  to  show  that  there  may  be  very  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing an  accurate  diagnosis.^  Extreme  care,  therefore,  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  in  every  case  in  which  the  symptoms  are  such  as  may  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air  passage.  Inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  previous 
history  of  the  patient,  especially  as  to  the  existence  of  any  chest  or  throat  symptoms 
before  the  supposed  accident.  Inquiry  should  also  be  made  as  to  the  probable  pre- 
sence in  the  mouth  of  any  foreign  substance ;  and  the  size  and  shape  of  any  such 
substance  should  be,  if  possible,  ascertained. 

Cases  in  which  foreign  bodies  are  in  the  air  passages  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  in  which  respiration  is  obstructed  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  joharynx  or  oeso- 
phagus, by  the  comparative  facility  with  which  deglutition  is  accomplished  in  the 
former  cases,  and  the  difficulty  generally  experienced  in  the  latter.  The  differential 
diagnosis  may  be  generally  established  by  examination  with  the  finger,  or  by  passing 
a  probang  down  the  oesophagus.  In  any  doubtful  case  the  probang  should  be  passed 
without  hesitation.  If  the  foreign  body  should  be  in  the  food  passage,  not  only  will 
the  diagnosis  be  made,  but  relief  may  be  at  once  afforded.  And  if  the  foreign  body 
should  prove  to  be  in  the  air  passage,  no  haimi  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  exploration 
of  the  gullet. 

The  symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air  passage  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  croup  or  laryngitis  by  the  sudden  severity  with  which 
they  make  their  appearance,  and  the  absence  of  all  premonitory  indications.  In  the 
former  case,  also,  there  is  at  first  little  or  no  pyi^exia,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  intermittent.  Severe  paroxysms  come  on  at  intervals,  and  then  for  a  time  sub- 
side. The  dyspnoea  is  especially  marked  during  expiration :  the  reverse  of  this 
is  observed  in  laryngitis.  At  a  later  period,  when  inflammation  is  established, 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  laryngitis  of  course  present  themselves ;  and  in  some 
cases  even  false  membranes,  similar  to  those  of  croup,  may,  as  already  stated,  be 
formed. 

Bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  phthisis  may  all  arise  in  consequence  of,  or 
in  association  with,  the  retention  of  foreign  bodies  during  prolonged  periods.  The 
exact  diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  generally  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Very 
numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which  mistakes  have  been  made.^ 

Results. — The  results  that  may  follow  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  air- 
passages  have  been  already  indicated.  They  may,  however,  be  recapitulated  with  a 
few  additional  observations. 

1,  The  foreign  body  may  be  expelled  through  the  glottis,  either  immediately  after 
its  entrance,  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  at  some  subsequent  period,  with  or  without 
having  produced  serious  structural  lesions, 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  193.  ^  Upon  this  point,  see  Holmes,  Oji.  cit.  p.  295. 

^  See  p.  762.  Also,  BerthoUe,  Op.  cit.  p.  84  et  seq.  ;  Bourdillat,  '  Des  Corps  Etrangers 
dans  les  Voies  Aeriennes,'  Gnz.  Med.  1868,  pp.  96, 121,  122.  This  article,  continued  through 
several  numbers  of  the  Gaz.  Med.,  contains  much  information,  and  analyses  of  a  great  number 
of  cases. 
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The  period  at  wliich  expulsion  miij  take  place  varies  greatly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  summary  of  IHQ  cases,  in  each  of  wliich  spontaneous  expulsion  took  place,  and 
recovery  ensued.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  few  cases  in  which  immediate  or  very 
speedy  expulsion  has  taken  place  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  publication  : — 


Period  of  expulsion. 

Number  of  cases 

Immediately,  or  in  less  than  24  hours      .         .         .         .         .         . 

6 

In  from  1  to  8  days 

.       ]2 

„       8  to  30  days . 

.       19 

„        30  days  to  1  year       ........ 

.      68 

„       1  year  to  17  years      . 

.       31 

136 

Prof.  Gross  quotes  a  very  remarkable  case  (not  included  in  the  above  summary)  in  which 
a  portion  of  bone  is  stated  to  have  been  expelled  after  having  been  retained  during  a  period 
of  sixty  years.     Ilecovery  followed.^ 

2.  Death  may  occur  almost  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  body, 
from  suffocation,  or  at  a  subsequent  and  very  variable  period  from  the  same  cause ; 
or  fatal  haemorrhage  may  ensue,  as  in  Eokitansky's  ^  case,  in  which  a  small  dart,  drawn 
into  the  trachea,  was  forced  into  the  innominate  ai'tery  during  a  fit  of  coughing.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  foreign  bodies  have  been  expelled,  death  from  exhaustion  or 
from  some  other  cause  has  nevertheless  resulted. 

3.  Various  structural  lesions  of  the  most  serious  and  often  fatal  character  may  be 
produced.  For  example,  inflammation  and  oedema,  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  may  be  set  up  if  the  body  is  retained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
windpipe  ;  or  if  it  has  descended  lower,  inflammation  of  the  lung  tissues,  followed  by 
consolidation,  or  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  may  be  caused.  Sometimes 
the  lung  substance  is  traversed,  and  the  pleura  reached.  In  such  cases  empyema 
occurs. 

A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Carpenter  ^  in  which  a  set  of 
four  false  teeth,  made  of  one  piece  of  ivory,  had  been  drawn  into  the  air  passage.  Thirteen 
years  afterwards  the  patient  died  after  an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy.  The  right  plem-al 
cavity  contained  five  pints  of  seropurulent  fluid,  and  in  it  were  found  the  artificial  teeth.  A 
fistulous  opening  was  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  through  which  it  was  supposed 
the  teeth  had  passed. 

In  some  cases  pulmonary  emphysema  results.  In  others  the  foreign  body  seems 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  tuberculous  deposit  may  take  place. 

4.  In  some  rare  instances  foreign  bodies,  known  to  have  entered  the  air  passages, 
have  been  discharged,  long  afterwards,  through  abscesses  or  fistulous  openings  in  the 
thoracic  parietes.  In  other  instances,  perhaps  more  rare,  foreign  bodies  have  been 
similarly  discharged  which  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  passed  by  way  of  the  air 
passages,  or  possibly  through  the  food  passage. 

5.  Results  more  or  less  successful  may  follow  surgical  interference;  or  death 
may  ensue,  even  though  the  foreign  bodies  have  been  removed. 

As  a  general  conclusion  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  definitely 
and  decidedly  asserted  that  life  is  in  peril  so  long  as  a  foreign  body  of  appreciable 
size  is  retained  in  any  part  of  the  respiratory  tract.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very 
uncertain  at  what  period  danger  may  become  imminent,  and  in  what  way  it  may 
arise. 

If  this  is  true,  as  all  experience  goes  to  prove,  it  is  obvious  that  the  surgeon 
should  lose  no  time  in  adopting  such  measures  as  may  secure  the  safety  of  the 
patient  by  aiding  the  removal  or  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body. 

The  following  carefully  compiled  summary  of  636  cases  must  be  taken  for  what 
it  may  be  worth,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
operative  measures.  It  should  be  premised  that  no  case  is  included  in  which  death 
or  expulsion  immediately  followed  the  accident. 

^  Gross,  Op.  cit.  p.  172,  quoted  from  New  Y(yrk  Journal  of  Medicine. 

2  Pathological  Anatomy.     (Vol.  i.  p.  37.     Sydenham  Society.     Translation  by  Day. ) 

"  Guy^s  Hosp.  Repts.  1st  Series,  vol.  vii.  p.  353. 
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Resxtlts  of  Cases  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. 


1.  Cases  in  which  no  operation  was  ])erformed :  — 
Kbsult. 

Death  without  expulsion  of  foreign  body 

Spontaneous  expulsion  of  foreign  body 

Expulsion  after  emetics  (recorded  as   useless   in   46 

cases)         

Discharge  at  late  period  through  thoracic  abscess 

Total  of  cases  not  operated  upon 

Total  No.  of 
Cases 

Recoveries 

Deaths 

102 
176 

7 
13 

161 

7 
8 

102 
IS 

5 

298 

176 

122 

2.   Cases  in  which  operative  measures  were  adopted  :  — 

Operation. 

Direct  extraction  througli  the  mouth    .... 
Inversion  of  body  and  succussion           .         .         .         . 
Laryngotomy,  followed  by  expulsion  or  extraction 

„             not  followed  by  expulsion    . 
Laryngo-chondrotomy — laryngo-tracheotomy 
Tracheotomy          .                  ...... 

Total  of  cases  operated  ujjon        ...... 

Total  number  of  cases,  operated  upon  or  not 

y 

15 

16 

3 

32 

263 

9 

15 
15 

25 
196 

1 
3 

7 
67 

338 

260 

78 

636 

136              200 

It  would  thus  appear  that  iu  the  cases  above  summarised  in  which  no  opei-ation 
was  performed,  death  resulted  in  about  40 '9 4  per  cent.;  and  recovery  in  about  59 '06 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cases  in  which  operative  measures  were  resorted 
to,  death  resulted  in  about  23*08  per  cent. ;  and  recovery  in  76*92  per  cent.  The 
general  result,  therefore,  ajDpears  greatly  in  favour  of  operative  measures. 

Treatment. — When  a  foreign  body  is  known  to  be  retained  in  some  part  or  other 
of  the  air  passage,  the  promptest  treatment  is  demanded.  The  surgeon  should  not 
trust  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  to  expel  the  extraneous  substance,  nor  should 
he  for  an  instant  leave  the  patient  unwatched  until  safety  is  assured.  Temporising 
measures  should  never  be  persisted  in  when  once  the  means  of  affording  effectual 
relief  are  at  hand.  Emetics,  sternutatories,  and  such  like  '  remedies '  should  not  be 
administered.  They  ai'e  almost  certain  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  patient,  and 
they  have  very  lurely  been  found  to  be  productive  of  any  good  result. 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  pei-mit,  the  attempt  should  always  be  made  to 
detect  the  foreign  body  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope,  and  to  remove  it  at  once  by  direct 
extraction.  An  excellent  case  is  recorded  by  Mackenzie  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
thus  removing  a  portion  of  bone.^  Other  more  or  less  similar  cases  are  on  i-ecord. 
In  very  many  instances,  however,  in  which  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  laiynx,  the 
symptoms  are  so  urgent  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
defer  the  laryngoscopical  examination  imtil  the  safety  of  the  patient  has  been 
ensured  by  opening  the  windpipe. 

Inversion  and  succussion  of  the  body  of  the  patient  have  proved  successful  iu 
some  few  cases — in  thi'ee  within  my  own  experience — but  in  many  moi'e,  this 
method  has  been  tried  in  vain ;  ^  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Brunei,  it  has  frequently 
caused  much  distress.^  It  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  free  from  risk,  for 
when  the  patient  is  inverted,  the  foreign  body  may  fall  from  the  ti'achea  uito  the 
larynx,  and  there  become  arrested.  In  such  case  occlusion  of  the  glottis  and 
instant  suffocation  may  ensue.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  attempted  unless  the 
surgeon  is  prepared  to  open  the  windpipe  at  once  in  case  of  need. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  windpipe  should  be  opened  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
in  every  case  in  which  a  foreign  body  is  cei'tainly  known  to  be  retained  in  any  part 
of  the  air  passage.     By  this  means  the  immediate  safety  of  the  patient  is  secured, 

^  'Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  27.  -  Gross,  Op.  cit.  p.  205.    Numerous  examples. 

*  Med.'Chir.  IVans.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  286. 
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and  the  subsequent  expulsion  or  removal  of  the  foreign  body  is  aided.  In  some 
cases  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  the  windpipe  must  be  opened  at  once.  Some- 
times the  patient  may  cease  to  breathe  before  this  is  accomplished.  The  operation 
should  nevertheless  be  completed,  and  artificial  respiration  instituted  and  persever- 
ingly  maintained.  In  other  cases  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  administration 
of  chloroform,  which  should  always  be  given  if  practicable  ;  it  allays  spasm,  and  the 
surgeon  may  operate  with  deliberation.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  may 
be  so  slight  that  the  surgeon  may  be  inclined  to  hesitate  before  adopting  such  severe 
treatment  as  that  recommended.  But  there  is  great  danger  in  delay.  An  interval 
of  calm  constantly  precedes  the  recurrence  of  urgent  symptoms.  Temporary  freedom 
from  distress  must  not  be  regarded  as  contraindicating  the  operation,  but  rather  as 
affording  the  best  opportunity  for  its  performance.  If  the  surgeon  hesitates  to 
operate  under  favourable  circumstances,  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  in  the  greatest 
haste  and  vmder  the  greatest  difficulties.  In  such  case  his  chance  of  success  is 
comparatively  small.  Opening  the  windpipe  cannot  be  considered  in  itself  a 
dangerous  operation,  if  performed  with  due  deliberation  and  care.  The  risks 
associated  with  it  depend  rather  upon  the  conditions  which  render  it  necessaiy,  or 
upon  the  ill  effects  of  the  i-etention  of  the  cannula  in  the  air  tube.  Such  risks  are 
proved  by  experience  to  be  considerably  less  when  the  operation  is  pei'formed  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  than  they  are  when  it  is  performed  on  any 
other  account.  The  expulsion  or  extraction  of  the  foreign  body,  if  effected  early,  at 
once  removes  the  great  source  of  danger ;  and  there  is  rai'ely  any  necessity  for  the 
pi-olonged  retention  of  the  cannula,  if  even  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
it  for  a  time. 

The  part  of  the  windpipe  which  should  be  opened  depends  upon  the  position 
which  the  foreign  body  is  believed  to  occupy ;  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  extraneous  substance. 

When  the  symptoms  indicate  that  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  larynx,  laryngotomy 
should  be  performed.  First,  because  in  such  cases  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  most 
urgent,  and  this  operation  is  the  most  easily  and  most  quickly  performed  •  and, 
secondly,  because  an  opening  through  the  cricothyroid  membrane  is  near  to  the  foreign 
body,  and  conseqiiently  is  favourably  situated  for  future  proceedings.  A  large  open- 
ing should  be  made  at  once.  If  the  patient  is  very  young,  and  the  cricothyroid 
space  does  not  permit  an  opening  of  satisfactory  extent,  the  incision  may  be  carried 
downwards,  and  the  operation  of  laryngo- tracheotomy  accomplished.  Bat  it  is 
better  not  to  do  this  miless  absolutely  necessary.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
full  access  of  air  to  the  lungs,  thus  afforded,  enables  the  patient  to  expel  the  foreign 
body  at  once,  either  through  the  glottis  or  through  the  opening  made.  If  expul- 
sion should  not  immediately  take  place,  the  best  plan  is  to  introdvice  a  cannula — or 
better,  to  hold  apart  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  wait  a  while.  In  the  course  of  a 
short  time  the  spasmodically  contracted  mviscles  of  the  larynx  may  become  relaxed ; 
and  the  foreign  body  being  thus  set  at  liberty,  may  be  expelled.  The  cannula  secures 
fieedom  of  respiration  ;  and  by  its  pressure  serves  to  arrest  haemorrhage,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  passage.  When  the  patient  has  recovered 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  if  the  foreign  body  still  i-emains  unex- 
pelled,  attempts  may  be  made  to  dislodge  it  by  removing  the  cannula  and  exploring 
the  larynx  by  means  of  a  probe  or  other  instrument.  Great  care  is  necessary  in 
doing  this. 

A  case  came  under  my  observation  some  time  ago  in  which  a  probe  was  repeatedly  passed 
through  the  larynx  up  into  the  mouth,  and  the  finger  was  also  passed  down  through  the  mouth 
into  the  larynx,  hut  no  foreign  body  was  discovered.  The  child  seemed  free  from  all  distress 
and  breathed  well  through  the  larynx.  It  Avas  supposed  that  the  foreign  body  had  been 
dislodged  and  coughed  up,  although  it  could  not  he  found.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
symptoms  of  suffocation  suddenly  came  on,  and  before  assistance  could  be  rendered  the  child 
was  dead.  On  examination  a  piece  of  apple-core  was  found  in  the  rima  glottidis,  sticlriug 
across  from  one  ventricle  of  the  larynx.     Several  similar  cases  have  been  recorded. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  small  and  smooth  and  flexible,  it  may  easily  escape  detec- 
tion by  a  probe.     A  larger  instrument  should  be  used.     The  uppei-  end  of  a  gum- 
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elastic  catheter  may  be  recommended.  The  small  ivory  cap,  with  its  Hat  top  and 
hole  in  the  centre,  renders  this  instrument  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
must  be  used  with  care. 

After  laryngotomy  has  been  performed,  and  while  the  patient  is  breathing  freely 
and  safely  through  the  cannula,  laryngoscopical  examination  may  be  made  under 
favourable  circumstances.  If  the  foreign  body  is  seen,  it  may  be  extracted  by 
forceps,  of  appropriate  curve  and  length.  The  ordinary  laiynge;il  forceps,  opening 
either  laterally  or  antei'oposterioily,  accoi'ding  to  circumstances,  may  be  used,  but 

Fig.  107. — Laryngeal  Forceps,  the  blades  of  which  open  laterally. 


Fig.  108. — Laryngeal  Forceps,  the  blades  of  which  open  anteroposteriorly, 


Mackenzie's  laryngeal  forceps  (fig.  109)  are  much  better.  The  stem  of  this  instru- 
ment is  so  slender  as  not  to  obscure  the  view.  The  blades  (b)  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  turned  by  the  screw  (a),  so  as  to  open  in  any  dii-ection.  They  are 
closed  by  pressure  upon  the  trigger  (c).  Forceps  modified  from  the  pattei-n  of 
Messrs.  Robert  et  Collin  (of  Paris)  are  often  suitable  (p.  790). 

Messrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer  have  recently  made  for  me  the  forceps  figured  above, 
especially  designed  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  different  parts  of  the 
air  passages,  either  through  the  mouth  or  some  ai'tificial  opening.  The  slenderness 
of  the  stem,  and  its  capability  of  being  curved  or  bent  in  any  dii'ection  and  to  any 
extent,  render  this  instrument  readily  adaptable  both  for  searching  for,  and  seizing 
foreign  bodies  or  growths  in  various  parts  of  the  air  tube. 

If  the  foreign  substance  cannot  be  extracted  by  such  means,  inversion  and  suc- 
ci;ssion  of  the  patient  may  be  tried.  There  can  be  no  risk  in  making  the  attempt 
after  the  larynx  has  been  opened ;  and  in  some  instances  success  has  resulted.     The 
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celebrated  case  of  Brunei,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  affords  an  ex- 
cellent illustration.  This  method  is  most  likely  to  prove  successful  if  the  foreign 
body  is  smooth,  rounded,  and  heavy,  as  a  piece  of  money,  a  shot,  or  a  bullet. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  foreign  body  still  remains  fixed  in.  the  larynx  after 
full  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  its  expulsion,  and  fair  trial  has  been  given  to 
the  several  modes  of  treatment  already  specified.  In  such  case  the  surgeon  should 
not  hesitate  to  cut  through  the  thyroid  cartilage  [ThyrotomyY  and  other  structures 
so  far  as  needful  [Laryngo-chrondrotomy).  The  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  thus 
fully  exposed,  and  the  foreign  body  certainly  found  and  removed.  The  incision 
throuo-h  the  thyroid  cartilage  should  be  earned  perpendicularly  upwards  from  the 
openino"  in  the  cricothyroid  membrane  already  made,  and  should  be  strictly  in  the 
middle  line  ;  it  may  also  be  extended  downwards  if  needful,  through  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage. This  operation  may  be  performed  perhaps  somewhat  more  advantageously  if 
the  trachea  rather  than  the  larynx  has  previously  been  opened.  In  the  former  case 
the  cannula  may  be  retained  during  the  operation,  and  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the 
air  passage  readily  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  amadou 
immediately  after  the  section  into  the  laiynx  has  been  made ;  or  a  Trendelenburg's 
Tampon  Cannula  may  be  introduced  through  the  tracheal  opening  before  the  larynx 
is  cut  into.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  this  operation,  and  there 
would  not  appear  to  be  much  risk  involved.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  own  ex- 
perience. In  at  least  eighteen  cases,  it  has  proved  successful.  And  I  do  not  find 
on  record  a  single  case  in  which  death  has  resulted  from  the  operation.  In  some  of 
the  cases  the  voice  has  been  more  or  less  permanently  affected,  but  in  none  of  them, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  to  a  serious  extent.  A  similar  proceeding  has  been 
much  more  frequently  adopted  for  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  in  the  larynx, 
but  with  much  less  satisfactory  issue.  ^ 

The  period  at  which  this  operation  should  be  performed  must  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  particular  case  under  consideration.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  earlier  it  is  done,  the  better  chance  is  there  of  complete  success ; 
the  lonoer  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  larynx,  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  set  up  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  other  structural  lesions.  I  have  performed 
this  operation  twice  with  the  most  successful  results,  and  two  other  cases  have  come 
under  my  immediate  cognisance.  In  each  of  these,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  the  operation  had  been  performed  much  earlier,  the  patient  would  have 
been  spared  considerable  sufiering  and  many  risks.^ 

After  the  foreign  body  has  been  extracted,  the  edges  of  the  incision  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage  should  be  brought  together,  and  secured  by  sutures,  not  passed 
throuo'h  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  well  to  retain  the  laryngeal  or  tracheal 
cannula  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  all  indications  of  laryngeal  mischief  have 
passed  away.  In  one  case  "^  I  am  informed  that  for  a  very  long  period  it  has  con- 
tinued necessary  to  i-etain  the  cannula ;  but  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  operation 
was  long  delayed,  and  serious  laryngeal  mischief  had  been  set  up. 

Dr.  Lefferts,  of  New  York,  has  recorded  an  interesting  and  probably  unique  case 
in  which  he  made  an  opening  thi-ough  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  {see  *  Subhyoidean 
Laryngotomy '),  and  succeeded  in  removing  a  brass  ring  which  had  been  lodged  in 
the  larynx  for  four  years  ;  and  he  would  appear  to  advocate  this  method  in  similar 
cases  in  which  a  foreign  body,  impacted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  cannot  be 
removed  through  the  mouth. 

1  The  term  Thyrotomy,  althougli  commonly  used  to  indicate  section  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
would  seem  to  be  more  applicable  to  the  operation  of  removing  the  thyroid  body.  I  would 
venture  to  propose  that  any  operation  in  which  section  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages  is  made  should  he  termed  '  Laryngo-chondrotomy.' 

=*  Upon  this  subject,  see  an  excellent  monograph  by  Dr.  Charles  Planchon,  De  Laryngo- 
tomie  Paris,  1869.  Also  Durham,  *  Cases  of  Operation  on  the  Larynx,'  Guy's  Hosjntal 
Reports  3rd  Series,  vol.  xii.  p.  540.  Transactions  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  vol.  Iv.  Durham  on  Section 
of  Larynfjeal  Cartilages.  Also  Holmes,  Op.  cit.  298,  311.  See  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the 
Laeynx.'  An  excellent  paper  on  '  Thyrotomy  for  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies,'  by 
Mr,  Holmes,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  quite  recently 
(see  Met?.  CAir.  r?Yms.  1882). 

3  Ov.  supi'a  cit.  pp.  544-5.  '^  Croft,  Med.  Times  ami  Gaz.  vol.  ii.  1880. 
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When  the  symptoms  indicate  that  the  foi'eign  body  is  in  the  trachea  or  one  of  the 
bronchi,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed.  The  opening  made  into  the  air  tube 
shouki  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  as  low  down  a^s  practicable.  Hilton  recom- 
mended that  a  tiunsversely  valvular  opening  should  be  made.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  portion  of  the  trachea  should  be  cut  completely  out,  but  svich  a  proceeding  can 
never  be  necessary,  and  if  adopted  is  not  unlikely  to  be  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences at  a  later  period.  The  edges  of  the  opening,  whether  simply  longitudinal 
or  valvular,  should  be  held  well  apart  by  means  of  blunt  hooks,  or  bent  wii-es,  or 
dressing  forceps,  or  some  such  dilator  as  that  represented  in  fig.  112.  Mr.  Golding 
Bird's  Tracheal  Dilator  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.^     Or  silk  or  wire  ligatui'es 


Fig.  111.— Goldinrr  Bird's  Tracheal  Dilator. 


Fig.  112. — Laborde's  three-bladed  Dilating- 
Forceps,  as  modified  by  Luer,  and  im- 
proved by  Mayer  aud  Meltzer. 


may  be  passed  through  each  edge  of  the  wound  and  tied  behind  the  neck  of  the 
patient.  In  many  cases  the  foreign  body  is  immediately  expelled  through  the 
opening,  or  through  the  larynx  and  mouth,  and  sometimes  with  very  considerable 
force.  If  immediate  expulsion  does  not  take  place,  the  effect  of  inversion  and 
succussion  may  be  tried.  If  this  should  fail,  it  is  generally  better  to  wait  for  a  time, 
the  patency  of  the  opening  in  the  trachea  being  secured.  In  some  cases  a  cannula 
may  be  introduced  with  advantage,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  recover  thoroughly 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  It  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  have  done  well,  expulsion  has  not 


Gross's  Tracheal  Forceps. 


been  effected  until  some  time  after  the  operation.^  The  surgeon  therefore  should 
neither  feel  disappointment  nor  regret  at  what  he  has  done,  even  though  the  foreign 
body  should  not  be  speedily  ejected,  and  the  first  attempts  at  removal  should  utterly  fail. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  still  retained  after  full  opportunity  for  its  expulsion  has 
been  afforded,  attempts  may  be  made  to  detect  and  remove  it  by  means  of  properly 
curved  forceps,  introdiiced  through  the  opening,  and  directed  upwards  or  downwards 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  forceps  of  Professor  Gross  (fig.  113)  ai-e  good ;  they  are  long  and  slender, 
and  made  of  Gei-man  silver,  so  that  they  can  be  bent  in  almost  any  direction  that  may 
be  requ.isite.  My  flexible  forceps  (fig.  110,  p.  767)  are,  I  believe,  better,  inasmuch  as 
they  present  similar  advantages  in  a  greater  degree,  and  afford  a  stronger  grip.  I 
have  I'epeatedly  used  them  with  advantage,  notably  in  a  case  in  which  by  their  aid  I 
seized  and  extracted  a  plum  stone  from  the  right  bronchus  of  a  little  boy,  a  patient 
of  Dr.  Henty's,  of  Camden  Town.  In  some  cases  snares  made  of  looped  wire  have 
been  advantageously  used.  By  such  means  Mr.  Hulke  removed  a  tracheotomy 
cannula  which  had  fallen  into  the  trachea.^     In  other  cases  a  blunt  hook  formed  by 

^  See  Lancet,  March  12, 1881.     ^  See  Table,  page  770.      ^  ]yx^^J^  Chir.-Trans.  vol.  Ix. 
Vol.  I.  3  D 
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bending  up  the  end  of  a  probe  has  been  successfully  used.  The  introduction  of  any 
instrument  into  the  trachea,  or  either  of  the  bronchi,  usually  excites  violent  convul- 
sive cough,  with  heaving  of  the  chest  and  lividity  of  the  face.  The  violent  cough 
excited  sometimes  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body,  or  drives  it  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  comparatively  large,  and  is  impacted  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  trachea,  it  is  better  to  introduce  a  cannula  into  the  tracheal  wound,  and  to  wait 
until  all  spasm  has  had  time  to  subside,  and  the  parts  are  in  a  less  irritated  condition. 
If  the  foreign  body  is  comparatively  small,  and  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
trachea,  or  has  become  impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  it  is  better  to  lose  no  time  in 
attempting  to  extract  it  by  forceps  or  other  means.  Some  substances,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  &c.,  may  swell  by  absorption  of  moisture,  and  thus  become  more  firmly 
impacted.'     And  others,  as  pebbles,  shot,  &c.,  by  reason  of  their  weight  and  hardness. 

Results  of  Tracheotomy  on  account  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages.^ 


1.   Cases  in  mliicli  recovery  tooli])lace: — 

Mode  and  Period  op  Expulsion  or  Removal. 

Spontaneous  expulsion  through  the  tracheal  opening  : 
a.  Immediately  after  the  operation    .... 

h.  Within  24  hours 

c.  At  some  subsequent  period 

Total  of  cases  of  expulsion  through  tracheal  opening   . 

Spontaneous  expulsion  through  the  mouth     . 

a.  Immediately  after  the  operation    .... 
h.  At  some  subsequent  period 

Total  of  cases  of  expulsion  through  mouth    . 

Eemoval  by  forceps,  or  other  instruments,  &c. : 

a.  Immediately  after  the  operation    .... 
}).  At  some  subsequent  period 

Total  of  cases  of  removal  by  forceps,  &c. 

Total  number  of  cases  in  wliich  recovery  took  place 

No.  of  cases 

Totals 

Totals 

41 

10 

64 

35 

58 

157 

15 
20 

40 
18 

2.   Cases  iJi  wMcli  death  occurred : — 

Retention,  Expulsion,  or  Removal  op  Foreign  Body 

Retention  until  death 

Expulsion : 

a.  Through  the  mouth,  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion ^           ••...... 

h.  Through  the  opening,  immediately  ■*       .         .         . 
Removal  by  forceps  ^       ......         . 

Total  of  cases  of  expulsion  or  removal  .... 

Total  of  cases  in  which  death  occurred 

Total  number  of  cases  analysed         ..... 

48 

2 
2 
3 

48 
7 

55 

212 

212 

212 

1  See  in  illustration  a  case  by  Mr.  Bryant,  Gmfs  Hosp.  Repts.  3rd  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  14. 

-  Mr.  Barwell  relates  a  case,  and  refers  to  six  others  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  on 
account  of  foreign  bodies  believed  to  be  in  the  air  passages,  but  in  which  no  foreign  bodies 
were  found.  In  all  these  cases  the  symptoms  disappeared  and  the  patients  recovered!'  Trans. 
Clinical  Soc.  1873,  p.  126. 

^  Death  from  bronchopneumonia,  seven  days  afterwards  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
from  similar  cause  at  unspecified  period. 

■^  Death  in  one  case  forty  hours  after  operation,  from  convulsions ;  in  another,  eight  months 
afterwards,  from  pulmonary  disease. 

^  In  one  case  the  patient  did  not  rally ;  in  another,  death  occurred  fifty-three  hours 
afterwards,  from  l^lood  getting  into  the  trachea ;  and  in  the  third,  the  patient  died  from  pul- 
monary oedema. 
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Diay  soon  find  their  way  on  into  one  of  the  second  or  third  bronchial  divisions,  and 
thus  get  hopelessly  beyond  reach.  Dr.  H.  B.  Sands  '  has  pointed  out  that  '  in  adults 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the  orifice  of  each  primary  bronchus  can  be  reached 
by  the  forefinger  introduced  thi'ough  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  wound  ■  and  that 
when  desirable  the  little  finger  can  be  passed  upwards  into  the  larynx,  so  as  to 
detect  either  a  foreign  body  or  a  morbid  growth.'  This  fact  may  be  readily  verified 
on  the  cadaver,  and  its  practical  value  is  very  great,  as  was  well  illustrated  in  a  case 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gordon  Buck,  in  which  Dr.  Sands  readily  felt  and  determined 
the  exact  position  of  a  hard  india-rubber  tracheotomy  tube  which  had  fallen  into 
the  trachea  and  become  impacted  in  the  right  bronchiis.  The  tube  having  been  felt 
was  easily  extracted. 

The  preceding  summary  of  212  cases  (table,  p.  770)  in  which  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed on  account  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages  may  serve  to 
indicate  to  a  certain  extent  the  general  resvilts  that  have  hitherto  attended  the  opera- 
tion in  such  cases.  The  careful  consideration  of  individual  cases  supplies  still  stronger 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  operation,  and  goes  to  show  that  in  most  of  the  fatal 
cases  death  was  dne  in  no  respect  to  the  operation,  but  to  delay  in  its  performance, 
or  to  some  failure  or  deficiency  in  the  measures  subsequently  adopted. 

Bronchotomy. 

Under  the  general  term  Bronchotomy  are  included  the  several  operations  named, 
respectively,  Laryngotomy,  Laryngo-tracheotomy,  and  Tracheotomy  superior  and 
inferior.  In  each  of  these  an  opening  is  made  into  the  windpipe,  either  to  afford 
relief  in  case  of  obstructed  respiration  fi'om  whatever  cause,  or  to  facilitate  the 
expulsion  or  extraction  of  a  foreign  body,  or  the  removal  of  a  morbid  growth.  Each 
operation  has  its  own  peculiar  merits  and  advantages,  difiiculties  and  dangers,  and 
shares  others  which  are  moi'e  or  less  common  to  all  three.  In  deciding  which  to 
]3erform,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  in  every  case  by  the  particular  conditions 
which  render  the  operation  necessary,  and  also  by  the  age  and  development  of  the 
patient.  That  which  would  be  the  worst  operation  in  one  case,  may  be  clearly 
indicated,  nay  absolutely  demanded,  in  another. 

Laryngotomy  is  by  far  the  easiest  operation  to  perform,  and  its  execution  is 
attended  by  least  risk ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  applicable  as  the  others,  and  it 
may  involve  subsequent,  and  possibly  immediate,  damage  to  the  vocal  apparatus. 
Laryngo-tracheotomy  is  easy  in  execution,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  immediate 
source  of  danger ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  voice,  from  the  injury  necessarily  infl^icted  on  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
parts  therewith  connected.  Tracheotomy  is  a  comparatively  difficult  operation,  and 
during  its  performance  dangers  may  have  to  be  encountered  greater  and  more 
numerous  than  those  met  with  in  either  of  the  others ;  but  it  is  by  far  the  most 
generally  applicable,  and,  when  once  safely  accomplished,  is  least  likely,  perhaps,  to 
be  followed  by  permanent  ill  effects.^ 

Ancesthetics. — Whichever  operation  may  be  selected,  chloroform  rather  than  ether 
shoiild  be  administered  when  practicable.^  In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  it 
renders  I'espii'ation  easier  by  allaying  spasra  :  it  thus  increases  the  safety  of  the 
patient,  and  relieves  the  surgeon  from  the  demand  which  might  otherwise  arise  for 
dangerous  haste  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  operation. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  suflfocation  is  imminent  from  sudden  obstruction  the 
administration  of  chloroform  is  inadmissible.  And  it  is  unnecessaiy  if  the  patient  is 
already  almost  or  entirely  insensible  from  slow  asphyxiation. 

^   American  Clinical  Lectu7-es,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.     Putnam,  New  York,  1876. 

-  On  the  comparative  merits  of  these  operations,  especially  in  childhood,  see  the  chapter 
on  Tracheotomy  in.  Holmes's  Surgical  Treatment  of  C]tildren^s  Diseases,  2nd  edit,  p  312  ct 
seq.     Also  Mr.  Marsh's  article  on  Tracheotomy,  St.  'Barth.  Hosp.  Bepts.  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  338. 

^  Upon  this  point  there  is,  however,  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Mackenzie 
considers  'the  administration  of  chloroform  increases  the  risk  of  the  operation'  (Op.  cit. 
p.  54-7)  ;  and  this  ojDiuion  is  shared  by  some  surgeons  of  experience. 

3d  2 
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Position,  d'G. —  Again,  whichever  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  patient,  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  or  not,  must  be  securely  held  in  proper  position  before  the 
knife  is  used.  This  is  especially  requisite  if  the  opening  is  to  be  made  into  the  trachea. 

The  patient  should  lie  upon  the  back.  A  good  firm  pillow  should  be  placed 
ander  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  head  must  not  be  propped 
forwards  by  any  pillow,  but  must  be  thrown  well  back,  and  held  perfectly  straight 
until  the  operation  is  completed.  The  chin  must  be  elevated.  The  shoulders  should 
be  drawn  downwards.  This  may  be  effected  in  the  adult  by  traction  upon  the  upper 
extremities ;  but  in  the  child  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  a  shawl  or  towel,  arranged 
behind  the  shoulders,  and  carried  on  each  side  in  front  over  the  acromion  and  upper 
exti-emity,  then  crossed  and  securely  flxstened  behind  and  below.  A  small  firm  pad — 
Sands  suggests  a  wine  bottle — should  be  placed  under  the  neck,  so  as  to  maintain  or 
increase,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  anterior  convexity  of  the  cervical  spine,  and  thus 
to  throw  the  windpij^e  forward.  By  such  means,  futixre  proceedings  are  greatly 
facilitated.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  position  described,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  recognise  by  the  touch  the  several  parts  which  serve  as  gviides  to  the  surgeon  in 
the  several  operations  under  discussion.  These  parts  are  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body.  The  precise  situation  of  each  of  these  should  always 
be  distinctly  made  out,  if  possible,  before  the  knife  is  used.  But  it  is  often  very 
diflicult  to  do  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  young,  short-necked,  fat  child.  It  has 
happened  that  the  opening  has  been  made  through  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  or 
through  the  thyroid  cartilage,  instead  of  at  the  spot  intended.*  In  the  adult  subject 
it  is  generally  easy  enough  to  make  out  the  several  parts  mentioned,  with  the  ex- 
ception sometimes  of  the  thyroid  isthmus,  the  position  of  which,  however,  can  be 
readily  estimated  if  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  distinctly  felt.  The  notch  in  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  serve  to  indicate  the  middle  line  of  this  structure 
when  its  median  ridge  is  not  recognisable.  The  middle  points  of  the  lower  jaw, 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  give  the 
line  in  which,  in  all  of  these  operations,  the  incisions  are  to  be  made,  and  from  which 
they  should  never  deviate. 

1 .  Laryngotom  Y. — In  this  operation  the  opening  into  the  windpipe  is  made  through 
the  cricothyroid  membrane.  The  operation  is  simple,  easy,  and  free  from  risk.  It 
is  performed  as  follows  : 

Chloroform,  having  been  administered  or  not,  the  patient  is  put  into  proper 
position,  and  the  precise  situation  of  the  cricothyroid  space  is  ascertained.  The 
larynx  is  then  steadied  between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  the  skin  to  be  incised  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  moderately  tense.  A 
perpendicular  incision,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  is  next  made  in  the  middle  line 
through  the  integuments  over  the  lower  half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  crico- 
thyroid space,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  fascia  between  the  two  sternohyoid 
muscles  and  the  areolar  tissue  are  then  divided,  and  the  ciicothyroid  membrane  is 
exposed.  The  knife  is  then  passed  at  once  transversely  through  this  membi'ane,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  it,  into  the  larynx.  Care  must  be  taken  to  pene- 
trate the  mucous  membrane  effectually.  When  this  is  done,  air,  blood,  and  mucus 
are  immediately  and  forcibly  expelled  in  such  a  manner  as  removes  all  doubt. 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  held  apart  by 
retractors,  and  bleeding  vessels  may  be  secured.  The  only  vessels  at  all  likely  to 
give  rise  to  troublesome  haemorrhage  ai'e  the  cricothyroid  arteries  (branches  of  the 
superior  thyroid),  which  anastomose  over  the  cricothyroid  membrane.  If  seen,  they 
may  be  pushed  out  of  the  way  before  the  membrane  is  penetrated.  Cases  are  re- 
corded in  which  serious  and  even  fatal  haemorrhage  has  occurred  from  these  vessels.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  if  wounded,  they  are  easily  secured,  by  ligature  or 
torsion.     Unless  the  symptoms  are  A'ery  urgent,  it  is  desirable  to  arrest  all  litemor- 

'  Marsh,  02>.  cit.  p.  349.  ~  Sir  W.  Fergusson  mentions  a  case. 
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rhage  before  opening  tlie  Avindpipe.  When  an  opening  of  siifficient  extent  is  made, 
the  cannula  is  introduced.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  doing  this,  if  a  blunt  pilot 
trocar  is  used.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  ascei'tain  that  the  cannula  is  aetuall}"  in 
the  air  passage.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  cannula  has  been  passed  down  into 
the  loose  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the  windjjipe  instead  of  into  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx.  Mr.  Gray  ^  refei's  to  an  instance  in  which  the  cannula  was  pushed  down 
between  the  cricothyroid  membrane  and  mucous  membrane,  the  latter  not  having 
been  penetrated  at  all.  The  forcible  ejection  of  air,  blood,  mucus,  &c.,  through  the 
cannula  (not  by  the  side  of  it)  unmistakably  indicates  that  it  has  been  properl)^  in- 
troduced. The  cannula  may  be  secured  in  position  by  means  of  soft  tapes  ^  attached 
to  it  beforehand,  and  after  its  introduction  passed  round  the  neck,  and  tied.  Or  the 
elastic  band,  furnished  Avith  hooks,  especially  designed  for  this  purpose,  may  be  used. 
The  cannula  should  be  of  uniform  calibre  throughout,  and  furnished  with  an  inner 
tube.  It  should  be  oval  (not  circular)  in  section,  and  curved  on  the  flat.  Most 
laryngotomy  cannulas  are  made  unnecessarily  long. 

Laryngotomy  is  not  applicable  in  early  childhood,  on  account  of  the  very  limited 
dimensions  of  the  cricothyroid  space  at  that  period  of  life.  It  cannot  be  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  acute  or  extensive  disease  or  injuries  of  the  larynx ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  of  much  service  if  a  foreign  body  is  in  the  trachea  or  bronchus.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  generally  applicable  in  the  adult  subject,  especially  in  the  male. 
And  it  is  probably  the  best  operation  to  adopt  in  cases  in  which  foreign  bodies  are 
impacted  in  the  larynx,  in  cases  of  limited  chronic  disease,  or  contractions  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  such  as  often  result  from  sypliilitic  ulceration,  &c.,  and  in 
cases  in  which  respiration  is  impeded  by  polypoid  or  warty  growths,  and  in  Avhich  it 
is  deemed  right  to  open  the  windpipe  before  removing  the  growths. 

2.  Laryngo-tracheotomy. — In  this  operation  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  cricotracheal  membrane,  and  the  first  ring  or  two  of  the  trachea^ 
are  divided.  The  general  method  of  proceeding  is  similar  to  that  practised  in  laryn 
gotomy,  but  the  first  incisions  must  extend  somewhat  further  downwards  :  and  in  open- 
ing the  windpipe  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  from  below  upwards,  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body.  This  structure  is  comparatively 
large  and  vascular  in  early  childhood,  and  it  Avounded  is  liable  to  bleed  freely. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy  may  be  advantageously  practised  if,  on  account  of  the  age 
of  the  patient,  the  cricothyroid  space  is  too  small  to  admit  an  opening  of  sufficient 
size,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  surgeon  fears  to  open  the  windpipe  loAver  down,  or 
to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  or  growth  of  large  size.  This  operation 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  pei-formed  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  because  of  the  damage 
necessarily  done  to  the  vocal  apparatus.  When  the  cricoid  cartilage  has  lost  its  early 
elasticity,  the  divided  edges  must  be  forcibly  kept  asunder,  or  a  portion  of  the  carti- 
lage must  be  cut  out.  Either  proceeding  is  likely  to  result  in  more  or  less  permanent 
impairment  of  the  voice,  or  aphonia.  Necrosis  of  the  cartilage  also  is  liable  to  occur. 
Two  fatal  cases  of  the  kind  have  come  under  my  observation. 

3.  Tracheotomv,' — In  this  operation  the  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea  either 
above,  through,  or  below  the  thyroid  isthmus. 

(rt).  The  operation  above  the  thyroid  isthmus  {Superior  Tracheotom,]/)  differs  in 
no  important  respect  in  its  method  of  performance  from  laryngo-tracheotomy,  except 
that  the  opening  into  the  windpipe  is  limited  above  by  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  it 
may  be  requisite  to  draw  the  thyroid  body  doAVUAvards.  In  childhood,  this  operation 
does  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  cannula,  and  in  the  adult  the 
operation  beloAV  the  isthmus  is  generally  preferable.  The  method  of  Bose,  noAV 
commonly  adoj^ted  in  Germany,  is  as  folloAvs  :  a  vertical  median  incision  is  made 
through  the  superficial  structures  from  a  point  about  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  extending  an  inch    and  a  half  or   more    downAvards.     The 

^  See  first  edition  of  this  Avork,  aoL  ii.  p.  .31]. 

"  What  is  ImoAAHi  to  ladies  as  French  braid  is  tlie  best. 
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cricoid  cartilage  having  been  exposed,  a  transverse  incision  half  an  inch  in  length  is 
made  nearly  along  its  upper  border  through  the  fascia.  A  director,  blunt  dissector, 
or  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  is  then  introduced  through  this  incision,  and  the  fascia 
with  the  veins  which  lie  between  its  layers  peeled  as  it  were  off  the  trachea  from 
above  downwards,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  being  at  the  same  time  similarlj^ 
displaced.  The  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  are  thus  exposed  and  may  be  cut  through. 
This  method  has  been  called  '  bloodless  tracheotomy.'  ^ 

(5).  The  operation  through  the  thyroid  isthmus  cannot  be  i-ecommended.  It 
may  involve  the  necessity  of  putting  two  ligatures  round  the  isthmus,  and  dividing 
this  structure  between  them.  Before  this  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  con- 
siderable venous  or  even  arterial  haemorrhage  may  occur,  and,  until  arrested,  is 
likely  to  cause  some  embarrassment ;  although  doubtless  exaggerated  ideas  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  thus  arising.^ 

(c).  The  operation  below  the  thyroid  isthmus  (Inferior  Tracheotomy)  is  that 
which  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  general  designation,  tracheotomy.  The 
advantages,  as  compared  with  the  risks  and  difficulties,  of  opening  the  trachea  in  this 
situation,  are  greater  than  those  afforded  by  making  the  opening  higher  up.  As  a 
general  rule,  therefore,  this  operation  is  to  preferred.  The  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  may  be  encountered  are  unquestionably  great,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  young 
fat  child  ;  but  they  are  not  by  any  means  so  formidable  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  may  be  certainly  avoided  by  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  either  by  a  process  of  slow  and  careful  dissection, 
or  by  a  more  rapid  but  probably  equally  safe  method.  The  first  method  is  practised 
as  follows  : — - 

The  patient,  under  chloroform  or  not,  is  put  into  the  position  already  described. 
The  facility  with  which  the  operation  may  be  completed  greatly  depends  upon  the 
maintenance  of  this  position  throughout.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  right  of  the 
patient.  A  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  parts  is  made,  and  the  spot 
selected  at  which  the  trachea  is  to  be  opened.  An  incision  is  then  made  exactly  in 
the  middle  line,  extending  from  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  nearly  to  the 
sternum.  In  the  case  of  a  short-necked  fat  patient  it  is  especially  desirable  to  make 
the  fii'st  incision  long  enough.  The  subcutaneous  fat  and  connective  tissue  having 
bsen  divided,  the  sternohyoid  muscles  are  brought  into  view,  lying  in  close  proximity 
one  to  the  other,  but  between  them  a  faint  median  line  may  generally  be  recognised. 
The  fascia  along  this  line  is  divided,  and  the  muscles  are  hooked  apart.  The  dis- 
section is  then  cautiously  continued  through  the  fascia  and  connective  tissue  still  in 
fi'ont  of  the  ti-achea.  These  structures  are  divided  layer  by  layer,  and  held  carefully 
aside,  together  with  any  veins  that  may  be  seen.  The  handle  of  the  scalpel  or  a 
blunt  director  shovdd  be  used  rather  than  the  point  or  edge  of  the  knife.  The 
position  of  the  trachea  is  from  time  to  time  sought  with  the  finger,  and  the  absence 
of  any  large  abnormal  vessel  ascei-tained.  The  dissection  is  continued  until  the  rings 
of  the  trachea  are  clearly  visible,  and  at  least  as  much  of  this  tube  is  seen  as  it  is 
intended  to  incise.  During  the  progress  of  the  dissection,  all  bleeding  vessels  should 
be  secured  as  far  as  possible ;  and  if  it  happens  that  the  necessary  delay  is  of  no 
importance,  all  haemorrhage  should  be  arrested  before  the  trachea  is  opened.  The 
point  of  the  knife  {the  edge  being  directed  upwards)  is  then  thrust  into  the  trachea, 
and  carried  upwards  to  such  an.  extent  as  at  once  to  make  an  opening  of  sufficient 
length.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  trachea  is  steadied  and  the  knife  is 
guided  by  the  left  forefinger  of  the  operator.  The  tip  of  the  finger  is  at  once  glided 
over  the  opening  made,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
the  dilator  or  cannula,  and  in  the  meantime  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood.  This 
stage  of  the  operation  may  be  accomplished  in  a  somewhat  different  and  probably 
better  manner,  especially  if  the  patient  is  young,  and  the  trachea  is  small,  and  has 
but  little  resisting  power.     Instead  of  using  the  finger,  the  trachea  is  seized  by 

'  '  Trafheotoinia  Sn^erior/  Arch,  fiir  Klin.  Chir.  Bd.  xiv.  pp.  137,  147;  also  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.  1878,  p.  752. 

^  See  Foulis  on  Tracheotomy,  Archives  of  Laryngotomy,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
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means  of  a  sharp  single  or  double  hook,  and  is  drawn  somewhat  forwards  and  up- 
wards, and  firmly  held  while  the  opening  is  being  made  and  until  the  dilator  or 
cannula  is  introduced.  The  last  stage  of  the  operation  varies  with  the  object  in  view. 
If  the  operation  has  been  undertaken  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  trachea,  are  at  once  separated  as  widely  as  possible 
either  by  blunt  hooks,  by  dressing  forceps,  or  by  one  of  the  dilating  instruments 
especially  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  general  plan  described  at  p,  769  is  pursued. 
If,  however,  the  operation  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  laryngeal  obstruction,  the 
cannula  (already  furnished  with  tapes  for  fixing)  is  introduced  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Such  is  a  bi-ief  description  of  the  method  of  performing  tracheotomy  ordinarilj' 
recommended.  But  simple,  easy,  and  safe  as  this  method  may  seem  in  description, 
it  is  often  complicated  and  difficult,  and  sometimes,  from  the  delay  involved,  even 
dangerous  in  practice.  Plenty  of  time,  a  good  light,  and,  above  all,  skilful  assistants, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  accomplish  his  task  with  facility, 
if  he  adopt  this  method  of  operating.  But  it  often  happens  that  there  is  not  a 
minute  to  be  lost,  and  the  surgeon  must  rely  on  himself  alone.  He  may  be  called 
upon  to  operate  at  night,  and  there  may  be  no  good  lamp  at  hand.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  deliberate  dissection  without  endangering 
the  life  of  the  patient.  Unskilful  attempts  to  hook  aside  the  divided  structures 
embarrass  rather  than  aid  the  operator.  The  natural  laxity  of  the  several  layers  of 
connective  tissue  of  the  neck  is  greatly  increased  by  their  division  ;  and  the  various 
parts  become  capable  of  being  moved  so  easily,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are 
almost  sure  to  be  pulled  more  or  less  out  of  position,  and  their  normal  relations  dis- 
turbed. Thus  the  surgeon  may  be  misled,  and  seriously  hindered  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose. 

It  has  happened,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  cervical  vertebrse  have  been  safely 
reached  before  the  trachea  has  been  found.  The  trachea  on  the  one  side  and  the 
large  vessels  on  the  other  were  held  scrupulously  apart  by  the  assistants  who  had 
charge  of  the  retractors,'     Mr.  Marsh  ^  alludes  to  a  similar  case. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  skilled  assistants  and  a  good  light,  and  especially  if 
suffocation  is  impending,  and  every  moment  is  of  consequence,  the  following  method 
should  be  adopted. 

The  surgeon  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  who  is  firmly  held  in  the 
position  already  described,  makes  a  ra,pid  but  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the 
parts.  He  then  places  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea, 
and  the  thumb  on  the  right,  and  makes  uniform,  steady,  deep  pressure,  until  he  is 
able  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  both  carotid  artei-ies.  By  now  very  slightly  approximat- 
ing the  finger  and  thumb,  the  surgeon  feels  that  the  trachea  is  firmly  and  securely 
held  between  them,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  safety  of  the 
great  vessels  is  ensured.  Moreover,  the  skin  and  superficial  structures  are  rendered 
tense,  and  prevented  from  being  moved  downwards  with  the  knife.  The  finger  and 
thumb  thus  placed  are  not  to  be  moved  until  the  trachea  is  reached.  In  the  next 
place,  by  a  succession  of  cai-eful  incisions  (not  by  a  hasty  plunge)  the  surgeon  cuts 
confidently  down  on  to  the  trachea ;  or  after  the  first  incision  has  been  made  tears 
tlirough  the  tissues  with  a  blunt  director.  The  finger  and  thumb  accurately  placed 
on  either  side,  help  him  to  judge  the  exact  position  of  the  median  line,  from  which 
the  knife  must  never  deviate.  And  their  pressure  causes  the  wound  to  gape  and 
the  ti'achea  to  advance.  The  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  passed  from  time  to 
time  into  the  wound,  '  to  make  assurance  double  sure,'  that  there  is  no  important 
vessel  in  the  way.  When  the  trachea  is  reached  (as  may  be  known  by  the  sensation 
communicated  through  the  knife,  or  by  examination  with  the  right  forefinger),  it 
may  either  be  opened  at  once,  or  it  may  be  seized  by  a  sharp  hook,  and  opened  as  in 
the  previously  described  method.  If  the  trachea  is  opened  without  the  use  of  the 
hook,  the  knife  should  be  guarded,  lancet-like,  by  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  that 
holds  it, 

^  See  Durham  on  '  Some  of  the  Difficulties  and  Dano-evs  of  Tracheotomy,'  Practitionei-, 
April  1869,  p.  226.  ^  q^  gj^_  p_  og^^ 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  opei\ating  in  the  method  thus  described,  the  trachea 
is  firmly  fixed  throughout ;  and  the  violent  convulsive  up  and  down  movements 
which  commonly  give  rise  to  so  much  difficulty  and  embarrassment  are  effectually 
obviated.  The  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb  also  prevents  in  great  measure 
venous  hsemorrhage  during  the  opei"ation ;  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  need  to  pause 
and  seek  the  wounded  vessel.  The  whole  operation,  from  the  first  incision  to  the 
opening  of  the  trachea,  occupies  so  short  a  time,  that  the  interference  with  the 
respiration  caused  by  the  necessary  pressure  is  of  no  moment.  I  have  adopted  this 
method  in  twenty-three  cases,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  had  the  slighest  reason  to 
regret  the  course  jDursued.  In  several,  life  would  have  been  sacrificed,  or  at  any 
rate  imperilled,  if  a  slow  dissection  had  been  attempted. 

Besides  the  methods  thus  described,  others  have  been  from  time  to  time  advocated 
by  different  surgical  writers ;  and  various  instruments  called  '  troxiheotomes '  have  been 
contrived  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  operation  more  easy  and  less  hazardous. 
But  the  use  of  all  such  instruments  is  condemned  by  practical  experience ;  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  undeniable  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  some  of 
them.  The  surgeon  who  is  competent  to  operate  does  not  require  anything  of  the 
kind ;  and  in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent  such  contrivances  are  likely  to  prove 
dangerous. 

With  the  view  of  avoiding  the  risks  of  hsemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and 
perhaps  of  sejotic  poisoning  afterwards,  it  has  been  pro[X)sed  to  open  the  trachea  by 
means  of  caustics,  or  by  the  ecraseur,  or  by  the  galvanic  or  thermo  cautery.  All  of 
these  methods  have  been  practised  on  the  Continent.  But  I  cannot  find  that  any  of 
them  has  yet  been  adopted  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  first  two  methods — 
those  by  caustics  and  the  ecraseur — it  is  sufficient  to  mention  them.  But  the  third — 
that  by  the  galvanic  or  thermo  cautery— demands  fuller  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  suggested  and  practised  somewhat  extensively  by  Continental  surgeons  of  very 
high  repute. 

Thermo  Tracheotomy. — This  operation,  whether  performed  by  the  platina  wire 

heated  by  the  galvanic  battery,'  or  by  the  platina  knife  of  Paquelin's  thermo  cautery,^ 

essentially  consists  in  burning  a  way  down  on  to  the  trachea  (best  accomplished  by 

series  of  light  touches),  (Krishaber),  and  then  opening  the  trachea  either  by  further 

application  of  the  cautery  or  by  the  bistoury. 

Poinsot,  in  an  elaborate  memoir,^  gives  the  history  and  a  full  description  of  the 
operation  as  performed  by  different  surgeons.  He  refers  to  forty- six  cases,  and  states 
that,  immediate  hsemorrhage  alone  being  considered,  in  twenty  of  these  the  sviccess 
was  such  as  miTst  be  unknown  under  the  use  of  the  bistoury ;  in  twenty  the  results 
might  be  regarded  as  excellent  under  any  method  ;  and  in  six  the  method  failed. 

Boeckel  *  during  a  period  of  two  years  operated  in  twenty-two  cases  with  nine 
deaths  and  thirteen  recoveries.  In  nearly  all  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  was  divided 
without  hsemorrhage,  and  the  trachea  was  opened  by  the  bistoury.  In  four  cases 
there  was  alarming  hsemorrhage. 

As  a  general  conclusion  from  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  published  cases,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  method  possesses  safety  or  other  advantages  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  its  unreadiness  and  obvious  disadvantages.  In  some  cases  fatal 
hsemorrhage  occurred,  and  in  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  successful  eases  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  must  have  taken  place,  although 
Boeckel  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  such  result  hitherto. 

Whatever  method  of  operating  be  adopted,  the  following  general  obsei"vations 
may  be  more  or  less  applicable. 

1.  With  regard  to  Tlcemorrhage.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  during  the  operation  very 
rarely  occurs,  and  need  not  be  feared  if  only  due  care  and  promptitude  are  exercised. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  so-called  cases  of  fatal 
hsemorrhage,  death   has  really  resulted  not  from  loss  of  blood,  but   from  want  of 

^  Amnssat,  Verneuil,  Krishaber,  and  others.  ~  Poiusot,  Boeckel,  and  others. 

*  De  la  Trnchentomie par  le  Thermo-Cnutere.     Paris,  1878. 
^  Annales  des  Maladies  de  t Oreille  et  Larynx,  jiiin  1880. 
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breath  ;  and  that — because  the  surgeon  has  been  deterred  by  fear  from  completing  his 
operation  with  sufficient  promptitude. 

Nothing  but  gross  carelessness,  or  utter  loss  of  presence  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon,  or  uncontrolled  struggling  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  can  explain  the 
opening-of  the  innominate  or  carotid  artery.  Such  an  accident,  howevei',  has  oc- 
curred. It  certainly  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  innominate  may  cross  the 
trachea  higher  than  in  the  normal  arrangement.  But  an  artery  of  such  size  must 
be  detected  if  proper  examination  of  the  parts  is  made.  Nor  ought  there  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  discovering  and  dealing  with  the  abnormal  artery  '  as  large  as  the  radial,' 
which  is  described  as  having  been  sometimes  met  with  in  front  of  the  trachea.  The 
thyroidea  ima,  not  infrequently  found  in  this  situation,  is  rarely  of  sufficient  size 
to  give  rise  to  serious  haemorrhage,  if  only  its  possible  presence  is  borne  in  mind, 
and  search  is  made  for  it  in  case  of  arterial  bleeding  after  the  cannula  is  inserted. 

But,  although  fatal  haemorrhage  is  very  rare,  yet  bleeding  to  a  very  considerable 
and  even  alarming  extent  often  occurs,  especially  in  cases  of  sudden  or  rapid 
obstruction  to  respiration.  Such  bleeding  is  almost  always  venous,  and  usually 
comes  from  some  communicating  branch  or  other  of  the  anterior  jugular  or  inferior 
thyroid  veins.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  avoid  these  veins  ;  but  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  do  so  by  keeping  strictly  in  the  middle  line  and  pushing  aside 
any  vessel  that  may  be  seen.  Any  vessels  that  may  be  wounded  should  be  at  once 
secured  by  ligature  or  pressure,  if  practicable ;  but  attempts  to  do  this  should  not 
be  persevered  in  to  the  risk  of  the  patient.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down,  and 
repeatedly  quoted,  that  the  trachea  should  never  be  opened  until  all  hsemorrhage  has 
ceased.  If  the  surgeon  invariably  abides  by  this  rule,  he  will  assuredly  sometimes 
have  to  wait  until  his  patient  is  dead.  It  is  useless  to  let  the  patient  die  from 
sujffocation,  while  attempting  to  prevent  death  from  loss  of  blood  :  and  yet  this  has 
been  done.  In  any  case  in  which  there  is  great  venous  congestion,  and  the  patient 
is  on  the  point  of  suffi^cation,  the  surgeon  must  go  on  boldly  but  carefully,  and 
complete  his  operation  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  sj)ite  of  what  may  seem  almost 
fiightful  haemorrhage.  He  must  not  hesitate  in  such  a  case  to  open  the  trachea, 
and  introduce  the  cannula  even  through  a  very  pool  of  blood.  When  the  cannula 
is  in  position,  and  respiration  is  restored  either  by  natural  recovery  or  by  artificial 
aid,  the  blood  moves  on  through  the  befoi-e  congested  pulmonary  capillaries ;  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  relieved  from  distension  ;  the  blood  flows  on  in  its  natural 
course;  the  previously  distended  veins  resume  their  normal  dimensions;  and  the 
profuse  haemorrhage  speedily  subsides,  or  is  easily  arrested  by  pressure. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Opening  in  the  Trachea.  In  making  the  opening  into  the 
trachea,  it  is  important  to  keep  strictly  in  the  middle  line ;  otherwise,  as  pointed 
out  by  Sir  J.  Paget,  '  the  cannula  is  likely  to  stand  awry  in  the  wound,  and  its  ex- 
tremity will  be  turned  sharply  against  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea,  and 
will  not  only  cause  irritation,  but  will  quickly  become  blocked  with  mucus.'  '  It  is 
also  important  not  to  thrust  the  knife  too  far  into  the  trachea.  Mr.  Marsh  mentions 
an  instance  in  which  '  the  scalpel  was  driven  through  both  the  anterior  and  the 
posterior  walls  of  the  trachea,  and  through  the  oesophagus  till  it  struck  the  spine.' 
But,  although  the  knife  must  not  be  thrust  too  far,  it  is  almost  more  important  to 
take  care  that  it  is  thrust  far  enough,  and  that  it  is  made  to  incise  the  trachea  to  a 
sufficient  extent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  especially  if  inflamed  and  swollen,  may  be  pushed  before  the  knife  instead  of 
being  penetrated ;  and  also  that  false  membranes  lining  the  tube  may  similarly  be 
pushed  before  the  knife,  and  on  its  withdrawal  may,  valve-like,  close  the  opening. 
If  the  opening  first  made  into  the  trachea  is  too  small,  and  esca])es  detection  when 
sought,  it  is  better  to  make  a  second  opening  at  once,  rather  than  to  lose  much  time 
in  searching  for  the  first.  Experience  shows  that  comparatively  little  danger,  or 
none  at  all,  is  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  proceeding.^  If  the  opening  made  in  the 
trachea  should  be  larger  than  it  need  be,  and  the  wound  through  the  skin  too  small 

^  Marsh,  Op.  cit.  p.  351. 

^  A  good  illustratiou  is  mentioned  bj  Holmes,  Op.  cit.  p.  323,  note. 
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or  too  completely  closed,  air  may  escape  by  the  side  of  the  cannula  into  the  areolar 
tissue,  and  emphysema  may  result.  This  accident,  however,  is  rarely  met  with,  and 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  of  any  importance.     Absorption  soon  takes  place. 

3.  "With  regard  to  the  Introdttction  of  the  Cannula.  This  is  often  found  to  be  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  cannula  has  been 
thrust,  and  allowed  to  i-emaiii  until  death  in  the  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the 
trachea.^  In  such  cases,  the  pressure  of  the  cannula  has  further  impeded  the  already 
obstructed  respiration,^ 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  cannula,  Trousseau,^  and,  following  him,  most 
French  surgeons,  recommend  the  use  of  dilating  forceps.  Trousseau's  bivalve  dilating 
forceps  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  or  the  trivalve  forceps  of  Laborde  (see  fig.  112, 
p.  769).  In  England,  the  bivalve  cannula  of  Fuller  (see  fig.  115,  p.  779)  is  somewhat 
in  favour,  on  account  of  the  supposed  ease  with  which  it  may  be  inserted.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  plan  to  use  the  ordinary  cylindrical 
cannula  mounted  upon  a  blunt  pilot  trocar  (see  fig.  114  c,  p.  779,  fig.  1 18,  p.  781).  By 
this  means,  the  introduction  of  this  canniila  is  rendei'ed  easier  than  that  of  the  bivalve 
cannula,  to  the  use  of  which  there  are  many  objections  ;  and  the  operation  is  simpler 
than  when  a  dilator  is  employed.  If  the  surgeon  should  not  possess  a  blunt  trocar, 
an  elastic  catheter  or  bougie  may  be  used  as  a  substitute.  But  the  long  firm  handle 
of  the  trocar  renders  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument  so  mounted  much  more  easy. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Completion  of  the  Operation.  In  every  case,  however 
apparently  hopeless  it  may  have  become,  the  surgeon  should  complete  his  operation. 
The  tube  should  be  introduced  even  though  the  patient  may  have  ceased  to  breathe 
before  this  can  be  accomplished ;  and  the  most  persevering  efforts  should  be  made  to 
effect  resuscitation  by  aid  of  artificial  respiration.  Blood  that  may  have  entered 
the  trachea  must  be  sucked  out  by  the  mouth  of  the  surgeon,  or  by  means  of  a 
syringe  (if  the  disease  is  of  infectious  nature) ;  its  further  entrance  may  be  prevented 
and  its  expulsion  favoured  by  turning  the  patient  on  his  face  from  time  to  time,  or 
placing  him  head  downwards.  Under  such  treatment  recovery  has  been  repeatedly 
effected  in  cases  apparently  the  most  hopeless. 

5.  With  regard  to  Sudden  Death  during  the  operation  or  immediately  afterwards. 
This  is  an  incident  which  has  happened  in  rare  cases,  and  to  the  possible  occurrence 
of  which  attention  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  sufficiently  directed ;  nor  has  any 
satisfactory  explanation  been  given  in  the  recorded  cases.  In  most  instances  death 
has  occurred  immediately  after  the  trachea  has  been  opened  and  a  few  inspirations 
have  been  made.  I  have  met  with  one  such  case  in  my  own  experience.  It  may 
be  that  the  shock  of  the  operation,  or  sudden  syncope,  or  the  shock  produced  by 
the  sudden  free  admission  of  a  large  volume  of  air  to  partially  empty  lungs,  has 
determined  the  fatal  resvilt ;  at  any  rate,  post-mortem  examination  has  afforded 
no  sufficient  explanation. 

The  Cannula. — A  double  cannula,  consisting  of  an  outer  tube,  which  may  remain 
in  the  trachea,  and  an  inner  tube,  which  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time  for 
cleansing,  should  always  be  chosen  for  immediate  use ;  and  the  silver  cannulas  are,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  preferred  to  those  made  of  vulcanite,  or  hard  or  soft  india-rubber.  Atten- 
tion to  the  size,  shape,  and  general  construction  of  the  cannula,  as  well  as  to  its 
special  suitability  for  the  particular  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  used,  is  matter  of  great 
importance. 

Sometimes  the  cannula  is  found  to  be  too  short,  and  the  neck  plate  becomes 
buried  in  the  wound.  Sometimes  it  is  too  long,  and  presses  against  the  oesophagus 
behind,  and  projects  in  front  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  wound,  in  which 
case  it  is  very  liable  to  be  forced  out.  Again,  the  cannulas  in  ordinary  use  are  so 
curved  that  the  lower  extremity  often  impinges  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  trachea ;  and  sometimes  the  convexity  of  the  curve  comes  in 
contact  with  the  posterior  wall.     In  either  case  ulceration  may  be  produced  sooner 

1  Marsb,  Op.  cit.  p.  352.  ^  Holmes,  Op.  cit.  p.  323. 

^  See  Trousseau,  Clinique  Medicate,  1868,  t.  i.  p.  416. 
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Fig.  114. 
Ordinary  Tracheotomy  CanBula. 


a,  outer  tube ;  h,  inner  tube  ;  c,  blunt-pointed 
pilot  trocar. 


or  later,  and  very  sei-ious  results  may  follow.     '  Two  eases  have  occurred  in  Guy's 

Hospital,  in  each  of  which  ulceration  so  produced  extended  through  the  anterior  wall 

of  the  trachea  into  the  innominate  artery.     Eatal  ha3mori'hage  of  course  ensued.'  ^ 

Another  instance  of  the   same  kind  is  recorded  by  Mi\  Wood,-  and  others  have 

recently  come  to  my  knowledge.     Even  in  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  reason 

foi'  supposing  that  any  large  trunk  lias  been 

pei'forated,     serious     and     occasionally    fatal 

hasmorrhage  has  occurred.    Mr.  Marsh''  states 

that   four   or   five    cases   have   come   under 

his  observation.    Again,  abscesses,  bronchitis, 

pneumonia,  pyfemia,  and  other  more  or  less 

fatal    conditions,    have    sometimes    resulted 

directly  or  indirectly  from  the  inflammation 

or  ulceration  set  up  by  the  cannula.    It  is  easy 

to  understand  that  in  all  cases  the  presence 

of  the  cannula  is  likely  to  set  up  more  or  less 

local  irritation  and  inflammation,  which  may 

spread  along  the  air  tube.      But   that    such 

serious  results  should  ensue  as  those  described, 

seems  to  indicate  something   wrong   in   the 
construction  or  management  of  the  cannula. 

The  cannulas  ordinarily  met  with  in  this 
country  ai-e  of  tlu-ee  kinds.  First,  the  ordi- 
nary English  cannula,  which  consists  of  an 
outer  tube  complete  throughout  (fig.  114  a)  and 
an  inner  tube  cut  away  on  its  convex  and 
concave  aspects  (fig.  1146),  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
passage  into  and  out  of  the  outer  tube.  The 
curve  of  this  cannula  represents  about  a  quai'ter  of  a  circle.  Second,  the  ordinary 
French  cannula,  somewhat  less  curved.  Both  the  inner  and  outer  tubes  are  complete. 
Thirdly,  the  bivalve  cannula  of  Fuller,  in  which  the  outer  tube  is  represented  by  two 
blades  (fig.  115),  which  maybe  approximated  by  the  finger  and  thumb  during  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument,  and  are  after- 
wai'ds  kept  apart  by  the  insertion  of  a  com- 
plete inner  tube  (fig.  115),  through  which 
respiration  is  carried  on. 

In  each  of  these  forms  the  cannula  is  rigid 
throughout,  and  therefore  is  liable  to  press 
continually  upon  any  spot  upon  which  it  may 
impinge,  and  so  give  rise  to  the  dangers  indi- 
cated above.  The  bivalve  cannula  prevents 
special  disadvantages  which  are  sufliciently 
obvious,  and  which  onght  to  have  led  long 
since  to  its  disuse. 

The  improved  French  cannula  of  Boger  is 
so  constructed  ■*  that  though  the  neck  plate  is 
fixed,  the  tube  in  the  trachea  is  allowed  to 
move  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  motions  of 
the  parts.  Trousseau  ^  states  that  since  such  cannulas  have  been  in  use  at  the  Hopital 
des  Enfans  Malades  ulcerations  of  the  trachea  have  been  much  less  frequently  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Bryant  recommends  a  cannula  in  which  the  tracheal  tube  is  connected 
with  the  neck  plate  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint. 

^  Durham,  in  Practitioner,  April  1869,  p.  220.  ^  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  20. 

^  Op.  cit.  p.  .'364.  On  the  dangers  due  to  the  pi'esence  of  the  cannula,  see  also  Trousseau, 
Op.  cit.  p.  477  ;  H.  Roger,  iu  Archives  Generales ;  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  vol.  xix..  Report  on 
'  Tracheotomy.' 

*  The  construction  by  which  this  is  effected  is  adopted  iu  the  cannula,  fig.  116,  p.  780. 

^  Op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  447. 


Fig.  115. 
Fuller's  Bivalve  Tracheotomy  Cannula. 


o,  outer  portion  viewed  from  behind  ;  5,  inner  tube, 
side  view. 
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The  soft  red  india-rubber  cannula  of  Morrant  Baker^  is  scarcely  likely  to  produce 
mischievous  pressure,  and  it  is  comfortable  to  wear ;  but  its  thickness,  and  want  of 
an  inner  tube,  and  the  necessity  hence  arising  for  its  frequent  removal  for  cleansing, 
together  with  the  comparative  difficulty  of  introducing  it,  render  this  instrument  Init 
little  suitable  for  immediate  or  early  use. 

Cannulas  of  the  various  forms  described,  and  others  are  made  of  different  sizes.^ 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  cannula  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  ot 
the  same  calibre  as  the  trachea  into  which  it  is  to  be  inserted.  But  this  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake,  and  any  attempt  to  carry  such  an  idea  into  practice  cannot  fail  to 
be  dangei'ous.  Marsh  ^  has  shown  by  a  series  of  careful  measurements  that  the 
calibre  of  the  cricoid  cai'tilage  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  trachea. 
Holmes  ■*  has  further  shown,  in  a  similar  manner,  that  the  area  of  the  glottis  when 
fully  expanded  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  cricoid.  More- 
over, it  may  be  readily  seen,  on  laryngoscopical  examination,  that  during  ordinary 
tranquil  respiration  the  glottis  is  never  expanded  to  its  fullest  extent.  Thus  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  no  need  to  employ  a  cannula  the  calibre  of  which  is 
anything  like  equal  to  that  of  the  trachea.  And  a  little  consideration  shows  that  it 
would  certainly  be  unphysiological  and  probably  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  may  safely  be  accepted  that  the  ordinary  cannulas  are  of  sufficiently  large  calibre 
for  the  purpose  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  though  very 
important,  to  obtain  cannulas  of  sufficiently  small  calibre  for  young  infants. 

According  to  Mackenzie,  a  set  of  tracheotomy  tvibes  should  contain  four  sizes,  hav- 
ing diameters  respectively  of  one  centimetre,  nine,  seven,  and  five  millimetres,  and 
these  are  the  sizes  most  frequently  useful ;  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  a  tube  of 
four  millimetres  only  or  less  in  diameter.  Foulis  has  published  a  similar  experience 
in  the  case  of  an  infant  of  six  months,  and  he  gives  a  table  founded  on  the  measure- 
ments of  Marc  See,^  showing  the  sizes  most  likely  to  be  useful  at  different  ages, 
which  may  be  quoted  as  follows  : 

Age  Diameter  of  tube 

Under  18  months 4  mm. 

„         2^  years 6     „ 

„         10     „  .........  8     „ 

„         20     „ 10     „ 

Largest  size       ..........         12     „ 

With  regard  to  their  length  and  curvature,  however,  the  cannulas  in  ordinary  use 
are  often  at  fault,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  what  has  been  already  advanced.     With 

Figs.  116  and  117. — Durham's  Tracheotomy  Cannula. 

E     ^l™||||ji™j,,i,|i;-s.sj 
Outer  tube.  Inner  tube. 

the  view  to  improvement  in  these  respects,  and  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the 
dangers  to  which  the  cannula  may  give  rise,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  its  management,  I  devised  some  twelve  years  ago  the  instrument  represented 
in  figs.  116  and  117.6  The  outer  tube  (fig.  116)  is  so  shaped  as  to  pass  straight  back 
into  the  trachea,  and  then  to  turn  downwards  by  a  rounded  right  angle  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  extremity  may  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  trachea,  and  its  edges  may 
not  press  against  the  mucous  membrane.  The  straight  portion  A  slides  in  the  collar 
B,  b\it  can  be  fixed  at  any  point  by  means  of  the  screw  c.  The  length  of  the  portion 
of  the  tube  in  the  wound  is  thus  easily  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  depth  at 

1  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  72.  ^  See  Practif.ioner,  loc.  ciL     Marsh,  Op.  cit 

3  Op.  fit.  p.  342.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  326. 

^  Archives  of  Larynf/ology,  vol.  i.  p.  319.         «  Made  by  Mayer  and  Meltzer. 
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which  the  trachea  is  situated.  The  projection  of  the  end  of  the  tube  beyond  the 
collar  prevents  mucus,  &c.,  when  once  expelled,  from  being  drawn  in  again  by  the 
next  inspiration.  The  collar  B  is  attached  to  the  small  plate  d,  which  is  loosely 
articulated  with  the  neck  plate  e  by  means  of  two  alar  processes,  which  pass  under 
little  wire  arches  on  E  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  the  portion  of  the  tube  in  the 
trachea  to  accommodate  itself  in  position  during  the  various  movements  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  distal  portion  of  the  inner  tube  (fig.  117)  consists  of  several  small 
pieces  jointed  together  in  the  '  lobster-tail '  fashion.  The  adoption  of  this  construc- 
tion enables  this  tube  to  pass  easily  into  and  out  of  the  outer  tube — far  more  easily 
than  is  the  case  with  the  tubes  of  ordinary  curve.  The  pilot  trocar  (fig,  118)  is  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle. 

Ftg.  118. — Durham's  Tracheotomy  Cannula. 


Pilot  trocal*. 


These  cannulas  have  been  very  extensively  used  both  in  this  country  and  America. 
Experience  has  abundantly  proved  the  advantages  claimed  for  them  to  be  well 
founded — and  the  various  d,  'priori  objections  suggested  (with  the  exception  of  their 
comparative  costliness)  have  not  been,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  sujDported  by  facts. ^ 

After  Treatment,  Complications,  and  Accidents. — After  the  operation  is  completed, 
and  the  paroxysmal  fits  of  dyspnoea  and  violent  cough  which  immediately  follow  the 
insertion  of  the  cannula  have  subsided,  the  patient  usually  experiences  the  greatest 
possible  relief,  and  is  soon  ready  to  sink  into  a  peaceful  sleep.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  approximated  by  means  of  a  strip  or  two  of  sticking  plaister,  or 
maybe  left  altogether  open.  Sutures,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  used.  The  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  neck  should  be  well  oiled  over  if  the  patient  is  sufiering  from  diph- 
theria. And  in  such  case  it  may  be  a  good  plan  to  apply  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  cut 
surfaces  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Trousseau.  As  a  general  rule,  the  simplest 
after  treatment  only  is  requisite.  But  such  simple  treatment  to  be  efifectiial  requires 
the  greatest  vigilance,  and  sometimes  considerable  skill. 

The  patient  should  be  surrounded  by  a  warm  and  moist,  but  not  oppressively 
close,  atmosphere.  A  due  supply  of  fresh  pure  air  is  most  desirable.  The  general 
temperature  of  the  room  should  be  uniformly  maintained  :  and  dishes  of  hot  water 
or  some  specially  contrived  apparatus,  as  a  bronchitis  kettle,  ifec,  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  moisten  the  air  generally  ;  or  it  may  sufiice  to  spread  a  piece  of  gauze, 
moistened  from  time  to  time,  lightly  over  a  small  cradle  placed  over  the  neck  of  the 
patient.  It  might  be  well,  it  has  been  said,  in  some  cases  if  the  patient  could  breathe 
the  '  atmosphere  of  an  orchid  house  '  ^  "without  being  in  it.  If  the  patient  should 
unfortunately  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  large  hospital  ward,  his  bed  must  be  partially, 
but  not  too  closely,  surrounded  by  a  tent-like  arrangement  of  screens  and  blankets. 

In  most  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  especially  in  those  in 
which  it  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  croup,  diphtheria,  acute  laryngitis,  &c.,  the 
constant  attendance  of  a  vigilant  and  skilful  nurse  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
is  absolutely  requisite.  The  superlative  importance  of  careful  watching,  judicious 
management,  and  unwavering  perseverance  to  the  very  end,  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
For  want  of  such  watching,  management,  and  perseverance  in  the  after  treatment, 
many  patients  have  been  lost.  In  such  cases,  the  operation  has  usually  been 
followed  by  immediate  and  intense  relief,  and  it  has  been  too  readily  supposed  that 
nothing  more  need  be  done. 

^  See  especially  Mackenzie,  Op.  cit.  p.  510  et  seq.  and  544,  554. 
*  Cooper  Forster,  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,  p.  54. 
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The  special  treatmeiit  required  varies  with  the  accident  or  disease  which  has 
rendered  the  operation  necessary.  If,  for  example,  it  has  been  performed  on  account 
of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  soon  as  the  foreign  body  is  removed  or  expelled 
-fche  cannula  may  be  removed,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  cicatrise.  But  in  some  such 
cases  it  is  better  to  retain  the  cannula  for  a  day  or  two,  or  to  be  ready  to  replace  it  at 
a  moment's  notice  in  case  of  need.  If  the  operation  has  been  performed  on  account 
of  croup  or  diphtheria,  constitutional  treatment  may  be  especially  necessary.  If  it  has 
been  performed  on  account  of  obstruction  arising  from  the  effects  of  syphilitic  dis- 
ease, constitutional  as  well  as  local  treatment  is  called  for.  In  all  cases,  however 
it  is  requisite  that  blood,  mucus,  discharges,  and  membranes  should  be  wiped  away 
immediately  on  their  expulsion  from  the  cannula,  and  that  the  inner  tube  should  be 
withdrawn,  cleansed,  and  replaced  as  often  as  may  be  needful.  The  dry  tenacious 
stuff  that  so  rapidly  and  firmly  blocks  the  cannula,  and  is  sometimes  so  difficult  to 
clean  off,  may  be  readily  softened  by  immersing  the  tube  in  a  weak  solution  of 
potash.  Before  reintroducing  the  inner  tube,  it  should  always  be  thoroughly  oiled. 
When  the  period  is  reached  at  which  the  tube  no  longer  requires  constant  watching 
and  changing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  over  the  neck  of  the  patient  a  small  light 
cradle  on  which  two  or  three  layers  of  moistened  muslin  are  lightly  laid.  The  air  is 
thus  moistened,  and  the  entrance  of  dust,  &c.,  is  prevented. 

The  after  dangers  of  the  case  arise  in  great  measure  from  the  progress  or  effects 
of  the  disease  or  accident  which  may  have  rendered  the  operation  necessary.'  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  itself,  and  especially  the  retention  of  the 
cannula,  may  expose  the  patient  to  certain  risks.  Secondary  haemorrhage  has  been 
known  to  occur  very  soon  after  the  operation.  But  instances  are  very  rare.  The 
secondary  hsemorrhage  occurring  as  the  result  of  ulceration  set  up  by  the  cannula  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  Bronchitis  and  -bronchopneumonia  not  infrequently  result, 
and  sometimes  prove  fatal.  These  affections  may  be  caused,  directly,  by  the  admission 
of  unwarmed,  unmoistened  air  to  the  lungs ;  or  indirectly  by  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  a  spot  ii'i^itated  or  ulcerated  by  the  pi-essure  of  the  cannula. 

In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  cannula  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  not  only  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the  risk  occasioned  by  its  pre- 
sence, but  also  to  favour  the  restoration  of  the  vocal  apparatus  to  its  normal  state. 
The  cannula  should  be  closed  for  a  time  by  the  finger  or  other  means,  and  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  far  respiration  can  be  naturally  accomplished.  The 
experiment  should  be  persisted  in  at  intervals,  until  it  becomes  evident  either  that  the 
cannxila  may  be  safely  withdrawn,  or  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  do  so.  The  cannula 
should  not  be  withdrawn  unless  the  patient  can  be  watched  by  an  attendant  com- 
petent to  replace  it  in  case  of  need.  Before  withdrawing  the  cannula,  it  should  have 
been  ascertained  that  the  patient  can  breathe  for  some  hours  with  the  orifice  plugged. 
Small  silver  plugs,  with  perforations  of  different  sizes,  may  be  advantageously  used. 
In  order  to  enable  the  patient  to  speak  without  using  the  finger  to  close  the  orifice 
of  the  cannula,  various  contrivances,  as  those  of  Luer  and  T.  Smith, ^  have  been  de- 
vised by  which  a  little  valve  opening  inwards  can  be  fitted  to  the  cannula. 

In  some  cases  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  waste,  and  become  inactive  from  pro- 
longed disuse.  In  other  cases  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of  natural  respiration 
arise  from  the  presence  of  exuberant  granulations  which  spring  up  around  the 
tracheal  opening.  In  other  cases,  again,  contractions  of  the  diseased  or  injured 
part  occur.  In  each  class  of  cases  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the  source 
of  the  difficulty :  in  the  first  class,  by  inducing  exercise ;  in  the  second,  by  appro- 
priate applications ;  in  the  third,  by  dilatation. 

After  the  cannula  has  been  removed,  the  opening  made,  as  a  rule,  speedily  closes. 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  any  serious  constriction  of  the  trachea  results  ; — unless, 
indeed,  a  considerable  portion  has  been  injudiciously  removed  in  the  course  of  the 
operation . 

In  many  cases  the  cannula  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with  until  after  the  laj^se  of 

'  See  the  article  in  the  Practitioner  already  quoted. 

^  See  the  excellent  paper  of  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
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months  or  years ;  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  during  the  remainder  of  life.  In 
such  cases  it  is  very  important  to  remove  and  examine  the  cannula  from  time  to 
time,  for  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  process  of  slow  corrosion.  And  many  cases  are  on 
record  in  which  the  tubular  portions  of  tracheotomy  cannulas  have  thus  become 
detached  from  the  neck  plate  and  fallen  into  the  trachea,  and  thus  imperilled  the 
life  of  the  patient.'  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  wear  the  cannula  during  a  prolonged 
period,  it  is  better  to  exchange  the  silver  cannula  first  employed  for  one  made  of 
vulcanite ;  or  better  still  for  one  of  Morrant  Baker's  soft  india-rubber  tubes.  The 
former  of  these  are  much  lighter,  more  comfortable  to  wear,  and  being  less  sharp, 
are  not  so  likely  to  cause  ulcei-ation  of  the  mucous  membrane  :  and  the  latter  not 
only  possess  these  advantages,  but  by  their  flexibility  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
various  movements  of  the  parts. 

The  diseases  and  accidents  which  render  it  necessary  to  make  an  opening  into 
the  windpipe  are  very  various.  The  period  at  which  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed, and  the  spot  at  which  the  opening  should  be  made,  vary  with  the  particular 
conditions  which  may  demand  the  operation.  These  points  are  discussed  in  the 
several  sections  which  refer  to  such  conditions.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated 
that  one  or  other  of  the  opei-ations  described  may  be  necessary  in  any  case  of 
disease  or  injury  which  produces  pathological  or  mechanical  impediment  to  the  free 
passage  of  air  towards  the  lungs ;  and  that  in  any  such  case  the  surgeon  must  be 
prepared  to  operate  at  any  moment. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pharynx. 

Foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds  often  become  fixed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
pharynx.  If  thin  and  pointed,  such  as  pins,  needles,  fish  bones,  bristles,  &c.,  they 
most  frequently  stick  between  one  or  other  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  tonsil, 
or  in  the  mucous  folds  connecting  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  the  epiglottis.  If 
more  bulky,  such  as  portions  of  food,  false  teeth,  pieces  of  money,  &c.,  they  gene- 
rally become  arrested  at  or  about  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  with  the  oesophagus, 
where  the  tube  is  narrowest  and  least  easily  expansible  (the  cricoid  cartilage  being 
in  front),  and  where  the  muscular  coat  changes  its  character. 

However  small  the  foreign  substance  may  be,  it  usually  occasions  much  dis- 
comfort until  it  is  removed  :  and  the  sense  of  discomfort  often  remains  some  time 
after  removal  has  been  effected.  A  small  pointed  body  sticking  between  the  pillai'S 
of  the  fauces,  or  between  one  of  them  and  the  tonsil,  causes  more  or  less  local  pain, 
with  a  pricking  sensation,  increased  on  pressure  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Some- 
times there  is  considerable  difliculty  in  swallowing,  and  pain  on  attempting  to  do  so, 
accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  vomit.  Occasionally  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  is  excited.  If  the  foreign  body  sticks  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  near  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  in  addition  to 
the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  cough  and  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing 
sooner  or  later  come  on. 

A  case  related  by  Mr.  South  ^  shows  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  that  may  be  produced 
hy  a  foreign  substance  in  this  situation,  and  also  the  care  needful  for  its  detection.  A  lady 
swallowing  a  morsel  of  food  felt  a  sharp  substance  stick  in  her  throat.  She  experienced 
constant  pricking  pain,  and  in  the  coursd  of  a  few  hours  began  to  siiifer  from  cough  and  re- 
peated attempts  at  deglutition.  Nothing  being  found  on  examination,  the  case  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  local  ii-ritation.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  symptoms 
became  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  She  was  seen  by  Mr.  Tunaley,  and  trache- 
otomy was  at  once  performed.  On  subsequent  examination  with  the  finger,  the  point  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  pin  was  felt  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  swallow.  The  foreign 
body  was  removed  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps  bent  for  the  purpose,  and  proved 
to  be  a  bristle  about  an  inch  in  length.  This  was  believed  to  have  penetrated  the  mucous 
membrane  at  the  root  of  the  epiglottis,  and  to  have  produced  spasm  of  the  glottis  by  the 
irritation  set  up. 

Sometimes  a  small  sharp  body  may  penetrate  the  pharyngeal  Avails,  and  give  rise 
to  serious  or  fatal  hfemorrhage  by  wounding  the  carotid  or  some  other  important 
ai'tery. 

^  Trcms.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  vol.  Ix.  p.  85.  Sands,  0/j.  ctt.;  also,  Si-it.  Med.  Journ.  1876, 
vol.  ii.  p.  45;  Lancet,  Jan.  20  and  27,  1872.  '  South's  Chelms,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 
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A  man,  aged  23,  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with  inflammation  and 
oedema  of  the  fauces,  who,  two  days  previously,  had  fallen  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Very  soon  after  admission  he  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  in  the  evening  several  ounces 
more  escaped  from  his  mouth.  Two  days  afterwards  nearly  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost,  and  a 
cavity  foimd  on  the  left  side  of  the  pharynx  was  plugged.  The  next  day  heemorrhao-e 
recurred,  and  on  examination  under  anaesthesia  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  was  found  in  the  tonsil.  This  was  removed,  and  the  cavity  plugged.  The 
common  carotid  was  then  tied,  but  the  patient  died  in  three  hours.^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Bell  -  records  the  case  of  a  lad  who  '  swallowed '  a  sewing  needle  with  his 
food.  He  felt  some  pain,  but  the  accident  was  not  considered  to  be  serious,  until  the  ninth 
day,  when  he  began  to  spit  up  blood.  On  the  tenth  day  there  was  great  hsematemesis,  and 
death  took  place  in  a  few  minutes.  On  examination,  the  larynx  and  trachea  were  found  to 
be  filled  with  clotted  blood.  So  also  was  the  stomach.  The  pharynx  was  transfixed 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  a  sewing  needle  three  inches  long,  the  point 
of  which  had  penetrated  the  common  carotid  artery. 

Fingerhuth  relates  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  was  '  lodged  in  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  and  after  an  interval  of  eight  months  occasioned  fatal  liEemorrhage  by  wounding 
the  carotid  in  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head.'  ^ 

Occasionally  foreign  bodies  get  into  the  pharynx  from  without  bypassing  through 
the  sldn  and  other  superficial  structures. 

Jardine  Murray  "*  relates  a  remarkable  case  in  which  he  removed  from  the  pharynx  of  a 
woman  a  sewing  needle  which  had  stuck  into  her  neck  half  an  hour  previously. 

Foreign  bodies  when  large,  as  already  stated,  usually  become  impacted  at  the 
part  where  the  pharynx  becomes  continuous  with  the  oesophagus.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  may  be  arrested  higher  up.  A  striking  example  is  afforded  by  a  case 
narrated  by  Sir  J.  Paget.^ 

An  old  gentleman  lying  down  faint,  or  in  a  slight  epileptic  seizure,  got  one  of  his  sets  of 
false  teeth  into  his  pharynx.  He  became  half  conscious,  and  for  a  time  suffered  from 
dyspnoea  and  a  sense  of  choking.  These  symptoms  subsided  in  a  few  days.  He  had,  how- 
ever, some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  which  gradually  increased.  He  had  frequent  short 
hacking  cough.  He  felt  constriction  about  his  cricoid  cartilage,  but  no  considerable  pain. 
The  symptoms  were  not  explained,  for  no  examination  was  permitted.  Four  months  after 
the  accident  Paget,  on  depressing  the  tongue,  indistinctly  saw  something  white  near  the  epi- 
glottis, and  on  introducing  his  finger  at  once  felt  and  easily  hooked  up  the  missing  set  of 
teeth.  This  consisted  of  a  large  palate  plate  with  nine  false  teeth  attached,  and  having 
spaces  to  fit  round  three  remaining  natural  teeth.  '  The  piece  lay  between  the  base  of  the 
tongue  and  the  epiglottis,  very  closely  fitted  to  all  the  surface  on  which  it  rested.'  It  is 
certainly  worthy  of  note  that  so  large  a  foreign  body  should  have  remained  in  the  pharynx 
without  seriously  obstructing  respiration  or  absolutely  preventing  swallowing. 

As  a  general  rule,  foreign  bodies  of  large  size,  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  speedily  cause  death  from  suffocation,  either  by  obstructing  or  compressing 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  or  by  producing  spasm  of  the  glottis.  In  some  cases 
death  occurs  so  suddenly  that  the  patient  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  apoplexy,. 
Numerous  instances  are  on  record.  Such  an  accident  is  most  likely  to  happen  if 
the  pharyngeal  muscles  are  partially  paralysed,  as  after  diphtheria  or  from  some 
other  cause. 

Two  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  within  the  last  two  years  at  Guy's  Hospital.  In 
each  case  the  patient  was  under  treatment  for  paralysis.  In  each  death  took  place  suddenly, 
during  a  meal ;  and  on  examination  a  portion  of  food  was  found  in  the  pharynx  pressing 
upon  and  completely  closing  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  Mr.  South  narrates  the  following 
curious  example  of  arrest  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  pharynx.  A  medical  man,  eating  his 
breakfast  in  haste,  suddenly  felt  choked.  Pie  could  not  swallow  tlie  morsel  in  his  throat, 
and  he  could  not  breathe.  He  thrust  his  fingers  back,  and  tried  to  pull  out  the  portion  of 
food.  He  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  found  that  the  piece  of  meat  half-swallowed  was 
attached  by  a  thread  of  fibrous  tissue  to  another  piece  which  had  become  entangled  in  his 
teeth.  This  thread  had  pressed  down  the  epiglottis,  so  that  every  effort  to  swallow  only 
made  him  worse.  A  similar  accident  occurred  to  the  same  gentleman  on  a  second  occasion, 
and  relief  was  similarly  obtained. 

1  St.  Barth.  Hasp.  Repts.  1«76.  '~  Medical  Gazette,  1842-3,  p.  G94. 

*  Mackenzie,  Op.  cit.  p.  109. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  May  7,  1859,  p.  468.  In  this  paper  reference  is  made  to 
numerous  interesting  cases  both  in  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Jan.  18,  1862,  p.  58. 
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Hard  irregular  substances,  with  sharp  points  or  angles,  as  fragments  of  bone, 
impacted  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  may  cause  ulceration,  and  lead 
to  various  serious  complications.  In  some  instances,  caries  of  one  or  other  of  the 
upper  cervical  vertebne  has  resulted.^ 

0.  H.  Moore  -  relatew  two  cases  in  which  deep-seated  abscesses  in  the  neck  followed  the 
impaction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  pharynx.  In  each  of  these  the  foreign  body  was  ex- 
tracted externally  after  the  abscess  had  been  opened.  In  one  case  the  foreign  body  was  a 
piece  of  straw ;  in  the  other  a  husk  of  grass. 

Treatment. — In  every  case,  the  most  careful  attempts  should  be  made  to  discover, 
and  remove  through  the  mouth,  any  foreign  body  that  may  have  become  impacted  in 
the  pharynx ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  the  pharynx  can  be  inspected  and 
explored,  it  is  generally  comparatively  easy  to  do  so.  As  a  general  rule,  the  finger 
is  the  best  instrument  to  use.  Should  such  attempts  prove  successful,  the  patient  is 
not  only  relieved  ft-om  immediate  pain  and  discomfort,  but  is  spared  from  the  risk  he 
might  have  to  encounter  if  the  foreign  body  were  allowed  to  remain  or  were  pushed, 
or  allowed  to  pass,  further  on  down  the  gullet. 

The  foreign  body,  if  small  and  sharp,  should  be  carefully  sought  by  sight  and 
touch;  and  when  discovered,  removed  by  the  finger,  or  appropriate  forceps.  More 
harm  than  good  is  likely  to  I'esult  from  indiscriminately  and  roughly  wiping  rou^nd 
the  fauces  with  a  sponge,  on  the  chance  of  catching  the  foreign  body. 

The  widely  opened  mouth  of  the  patient  may  be  illuminated  either  by  placing 
him  opposite  a  good  light,  or  by  aid  of  the  frontal  mii-ror  of  the  laryngoscope. "^ 
When  the  patient  is  made  to  inspire  deeply,  and  the  tongue  is  depressed,  the  soft 
palate  becomes  raised,  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  widely  separated.  Under 
such  circumstances,  any  small,  sharp  extraneous  substance  sticking  in  the  folds  of 
the  palate,  or  between  them  and  the  tonsil,  may  often  be  seen.  Sometimes  the 
laryngeal  mirror,  properly  directed,  may  be  used  with  very  great  advantage. 

Trolard  narrates  a  case  in  which  by  aid  of  the  laryngoscope  he  saw  and  successfully 
removed  a  leech  curled  up  in  the  groove  running  along  the  right  side  of  the  larynx 
of  a  lady  who  had  hastily  drunk  a  glass  of  unfiltered  water,  and  had  since  sufiered 
from  nausea,  spitting  of  blood,  &c.^ 

If  the  foreign  substance  cannot  be  seen,  the  finger  may  be  inti-oduced  into  the 
pharynx,  and  gently  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Care  should 
especially  be  taken  to  explore  thoroughly  the  sulci  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces 
and  the  tonsil.  If  the  foreign  body  should  be  low  down  in  the  pharynx  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  finger,  it  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  means  of  the  laryngeal 
mirror,  or  by  examination  with  a  long  probe,  or  slender  properly  curved  forceps.  If 
after  thorough  search  the  foreign  body  remains  undiscovered,  it  is  sometimes  better 
to  wait  until  the  next  day,  rather  than  to  proceed  to  the  indiscriminate  wiping 
round  of  the  pharynx  so  often  practised,  and  to  which  allusion  has  been  already 
made.  A  bristle  or  a  herring  bone,  or  any  such  substance,  often  becomes  extricated 
after  a  time,  and  passes  on  down  the  gullet. 

If  a  large  foreign  body  seriously  interferes  with  respiration,  and  is  too  firmly 
impacted  to  be  at  once  removed,  laryngotomy  must  be  performed  without  delay. 
Further  attempts  at  removal  may  then  be  made  in  safety ;  or  if  these  fail,  the  foreign 
body  may  sometimes  be  pushed  on  into  the  stomach. 

'  Habicot^  relates  a  very  successful  case  of  this  kind.     A  lad,  fearing  to   be  robbed, 

attempted  to  swallow  nine  pistoles  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  linen.     The  packet  coidd  not 

i  pass  the  narrow  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  suiFocation  impended  from  its  pressure.  The  wind- 
pipe was  opened,  and  the  boy's  life  was  saAed.  The  pieces  of  gold  were  subsequently  pushed 
on  into  the  stomach,  and  were  discharged  from  the  anus  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards. 

Coins,  and  certain   other  substances  arrested  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx, 

^  See  cases  by  Fleury  and  Schupfe,   quoted   in  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine   et 
CJiirnrqie,  Art.  Atloidienne,  p.  797. 

^  Lancet,  Sept.  10,  1864,  p.  287. 

^  See  the  chapter  on  the  Lakyngoscope,  in  vol.  ii. 
i  *  Lancet,  1871,  vol.  i.  p.  159.     Quoted  from  LAIgerie  Mcdicale,  1870,  No.  29. 

1  *  Mein  de  VAcad.  de  Chirur.  t.  xii.  p.  243. 

!  Vol.  I.  3  E 
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obstruct  the  passage  of  food  and  impede  respiration  in  a  degree  varying,  not  only 
with  their  size  and  precise  position,  but  also  with  the  direction  in  which  they  lie. 

I  have,  in  two  case^,  extracted  a  halfpenny  from  this  part  of  the  pharynx,  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  cesophagiis  of  a  child.  In  one  case  the  child  had  been  absolutely  unable  to  swallow 
even  fluids  since  the  accident,  a  period  of  six  days,  but  respiration  was  scarcely  affected.  The 
child  was  almost  starved  to  death.  In  the  other  case,  the  child  had  been  able  to  swallow  fluids 
tolerably  well,  but  the  breathiug  was  somewhat  impeded  and  croupy,  and  the  voice  was  lost. 
A  few  hours  only  had  elapsed  shice  the  accident,  but  there  was  considerable  and  increas- 
ing distress.  In  the  former  case  the  coin  was  lying  with  its  flat  surfaces  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  on  the  upper  surface  was  a  little  heap  of  condensed  alimentary 
materials.  In  the  other  case  the  coin  was  fixed  obliquely  across  the  food  passage,  and  its 
edges  were  upwards  and  dowuAvards.  In  each  case  the  coin  was  extracted  without  difficulty 
by  means  of  the  '  money-probang  '  figured  on  page  790.  In  the  case  in  which  the  coin  was 
lying  flat,  some  force  was  required  to  push  the  probang  past  it. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  veiy  irregulai-,  or  covered  with  sharp  projecting  points,  as 
an  artificial  tooth  plate,  and  is  too  low  down  to  be  reached,  or  too  firmly  fixed  to  be 
removed  without  dangerous  violence,  the  operation  of  pharyngotomy  may  be  per- 
formed. This  operation,  which  practically  need  not  be  distinguished  from  that 
ordinarily  termed  ceiopliagotomy,  is  discussed  under  this  latter  title  on  p.  791  et 
seq. 

A  foreign  body  may  remain  in  the  pharynx  for  a  considerable  period. 

Dr.  Ogier  Ward  ^  records  a  case  in  which  a  halfpenny  was  impacted  in  the  pharynx  of  a 
child  during  eight  months.  Stridulous  breathing  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  came  on 
immediatelj^  after  the  accident.  The  child  could  only  suck  one  mouthfid  of  milk  at  a 
time,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  breast  at  each  attempt  to  swallow.  One 
morning,  after  a  seA'ere  fit  of  coughing  the  day  before,  the  child  took  the  halfpenny  out  of  his 
mouth  and  gave  it  to  his  father.  The  halfpenny  was  much  worn  and  corroded,  and  was 
thickly  coated  with  dried  mucus  and  masticated  food.     The  patient  gradually  recovered, 

Monro  mentions  a  case,  in  which  an  extraneous  substance,  arrested  at  the  termination  of 
the  pharynx,  became  lodged  in  a  sac  of  some  length  which  descended  behind  the  cesophagus. 

Eokitansky  ^  remarks  that  '  sometimes  small  hard  bodies,  such  as  cherry  stones, 
give  rise  to  sei'ious  consequences,  by  causing  at  different  j)ai-ts  of  the  oBsophagus,  but 
chiefly  at  the  lower  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  the  formation  of  diverticula.'  It 
may  reasonably  be  questioned,  however,  whether  in  such  cases  it  would  not  be  more 
coi'rect  to  suppose  that  the  small  hard  bodies  got  into,  and  pei-haps  increased,  diver- 
ticula already  existing,  than  to  state  that  the  diverticula  were  originated  by  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  bodies. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Oesophagus. 

A  foreign  body  may  become  arrested  and  fixed  in  any  part  of  the  cesophagus. 
Generally,  however,  lodgment  takes  place  either  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or 
just  above  the  diaphragm  :  it  is  in  these  situations  that  the  tube  is  most  constricted 
and  that  the  foreign  body  is  most  readily  held  by  muscular  spasm. 

The  substances  that  have  been  retained  in  the  oesophagus  have  been  very  various. 
Among  the  most  common  have  been  portions  of  food,  such  as  pieces  of  crust,  or 
imperfectly  chewed  meat,  fragments  of  bone  swallowed  in  soup,  fish  bones,  pieces  of 
money,  pins,  needles,  buttons,  artificial  teeth,  &c, ;  among  the  rarer,  may  be 
mentioned  knive?,  forks,  scissors,  spoons,  keys,  &c.  In  one  instance  the  handle  of  a 
punch-ladle  was  rammed  down  the  throat,  and  became  impacted  in  the  oesophagus.^ 
In  another  instance  a  boy  got  a  large  pike  hook  fixed  in  his  own  gullet,^  Legouest''' 
states  that  small  leeches  are  often  swallowed,  in  drinking  water,  by  soldiers  in 
campaign.  They  are  apt  to  attach  themselves  to  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  or  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  to  give  rise  to  considerable  discomfort,  frequent  desii'e  to  i 
vomit,  and  intermittent  flow  of  blood  from  the  mouth.  | 

^  Pathohfiical  Transactions,  1848-49. 

'■^  Pntholor/ical  Anatomy  (Sydenham  Society's  Translation),  vol.  ii.  p.  12, 

^  Museum  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     Path.  Catulof/ue,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

•*  Dr.  Gillespie,  Edin.  Med.  J<mrn.  1850,  p.  770.  '     ^  Chirurf/ie  d'Anme,  p.  435. 
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The  symptoms  and  ultimate  effects  vary  with  the  .size,  shape,  and  angularity  or 
pointedness  of  the  substance,  and  the  position  in  which  it  has  become  fixed. 

If  the  foreign  substance  is  small,  it  may  simply  pi'oduce  irritation,  with  more  or 
less  difficulty  and  pain  in  swallowing.  Its  long  continued  presence,  however,  may 
excite  inflammation,  which  may  gradually  go  on  to  suppuration  and  ulceration. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  small  in  bulk,  but  pointed  and  sharp,  as  a  needle,  pin,  &c., 
it  may  stick  for  a  long  time  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  defy  all  attempts  at 
removal.  In  other  instances  it  may  quickly  become  loosened  by  ulceration,  and  may 
be  got  rid  of  either  by  being  vomited,  or  by  descending  into  the  stomach,  and  being 
voided  with  the  f?eces.  Sometimes  a  foreign  body  of  this  kind  penetrates  the  walls 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  siibsequently  pierces  the  trachea  or  the  aorta,  or  gets  into  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  and  in  one  way  or  other  sooner  or  later  causes  death  :  some- 
times it  finds  its  way  on  to  some  remote  part  of  the  body,  and  approaches  the  surface, 
and  finally,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years,  becomes  discharged  through  an  abscess 
to  which  it  has  given  rise.     Sometimes  fatal  results  speedily  ensue. 

Ur,  Andrew  ^  records  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  found  on  a  doorstep  in  a  dying  state, 
and  removed  to  University  College  Hospital.  Before  admission  she  had  ceased  to  breathe.  On 
examination  a  fish  hone  was  discoA^ered  perforating  the  stomach  close  to  the  oesophagus, 
'then  the  diaphragm  and  pericardium,  and  lastly  the  substance  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
heart ;  then  inflicting  a  jagged  wound  in  the  middle  of  its  septum,  immediately  over  the 
right  coronary  artery  and  vein,  and  punctm-ing  the  latter  vessel.'  .  .  .  .  '  The  pericardium 
was  filled  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fluid  blood,  .  .  .  poured  out  by  the  wounded  A'ein.'  It 
is  very  probable,  according  to  the  repoi't,  that  the  hone  was  first  impacted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oesophagus,  then  reversed  in  direction  by  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  food,  and  lastly 
by  muscular  contraction  forced  through  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

Aschenborn  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  suffered  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and 
along  the  gidlet,  after  having  SAvallowed  a  hard  morsel  of  bread.  Nine  days  afterwards  two 
bloody  stools  were  passed.  The  following  night  another  stool  of  pure  blood  was  passed,  and 
the  patient  became  collapsed.  The  next  day  immense  hajmorrhage  occurred  from  the  mouth 
and  he  succumbed  in  a  few  minutes.  On  examination  a  small  rent  in  the  oesophagus  Avas 
foimd,  at  right  angles  to  which  was  a  needle  two  inches  long  piercing  both  walls  of  the  aorta 
from  before  backwards. 

If  a  comparatively  large,  hard,  and  angular  or  pointed  foreign  body  is  retained 
in  the  oesophagus,  deglutition  is,  as  a  rule,  rendered  more  or  less  difficult  or  impos- 
sible ;  and  other  results  of  the  most  serious  character  may  speedily  follow. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  ^  records  a  case  in  which  a  portion  of  bone,  arrested  in  the  oesophagus,  set 
up  ulceration  of  an  intervertebral  substance.  Disease  of  the  spinal  cord  followed.  Dr.  Duncan 
of  Edinburgh  *  relates  a  case  in  which  the  metal  setting  of  some  false  teeth  stuck  in  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  sharp  points  caused  ulceration,  which  extended  through  into  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  Fatal  haemorrhage  ensued.  Dr.  Hume-Spry,^  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards,  brought  before 
the  Pathological  Society  a  specimen  illustrating  the  case  of  a  trooper  in  robust  general  health, 
who  complained  '  of  indigestion  and  oppression  at  his  chest,  the  resrdt,  he  said,  of  having 
.  .  .  swallowed  a  piece  of  gristle,  which  seemed  to  stick  half-way  down.'  Purgatives  and 
emetics  were  administered,  but  without  beneficial  effect.  Two  days  afterwards  the  patient 
seemed  '  very  ill.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  anxious,  and  he  suftered  very  much  from 
pain  in  the  chest.'  The  pain  increased  and  seemed  to  spread.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  able 
to  swallow  some  milk.  In  the  evening,  after  stooping,  he  suddenly  vomited  an  enormous 
quantity  of  arterial  blood,  and  fell  back  on  his  pillow  dead.  On  post-mortem  examination,  there 
was  found  about  the  middle  of  the  oesophagus  '  a  round  blackish,  idcerated  mass,  the  size  of  a 
threepenny  piece,'  in  the  centre  of  which  asharp  spicula  of  bone  projected.  The  bone  was  traced 
on  into  '  the  aorta,  in  the  ascending  portion  of  which,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the 
origin  of  the  arteria  innominata,  a  similar  dark-coloured  patch  of  ulceration  Avas  detected, 
enclosing  the  other  end  of  the  bone.  Across  the  ulcer  a  rent  had  taken  place,  about  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  length.'  Mr.  Bradley  records  the  case  of  a  '  smasher  '  avIio  attempted  to  swallow 
a  counterfeit  half-croAvn.  Eight  months  afterwards  death  occurred  from  sudden  profuse 
haemorrhage.  The  coin  was  found  to  have  produced  ulceration  of  the  gullet  extending  into 
the  aorta.*^ 

A  man  died  on  the  evening  of  his  admission  to  the  London  Hospital  after  bringing  up  a 
great  quantity  of  bright  red  blood,  together  with  a  large  black  clot.     Ten  days  previously 

1  Lancet,  Aug.  25,  1860,  p.  186. 

-  Berlin.  Klin.  Wochensch.  Dec.  1877,  quoted  in  Lond.  Med.  Rec.  Jan.  1878,  p.  21. 
^  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  iv.p.  27.     The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital.  ■*  Northern  Journal  of  Medicine,  May,  1844. 

*  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  xix.  p.  219.  ^'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1868,  p.  447. 
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a  fish-bone  had  become  '  lodged  in  his  throat '  and  had  given  rise  to  gradually  increasing 
suifering.  On  post-mortem  examination  Dr.  Sutton  found  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  two  perforating  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus.  The  one  on  the  right  had  caused  inflam- 
matory thickening  and  exudation  around  the  vena  azygos,  Avith  plugging  of  the  vein  ;  that  on 
the  left  had  made  its  way  into  the  aorta,  in  which  was  an  opening  that  would  admit  a  probe. ^ 
These  ulcers  had  doubtless  been  caused  by  the  fish  bone  lodged  across  the  oesophagus.  _; 

Foreign  bodies  of  large  size  impacted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  may- 
endanger  life  by  pressing  uj)on  the  trachea,  and  obstructing  respiration. 

Notwithstanding  the  risks  involved,  it  has  happened  in  some  instances  that 
foi-eign  bodies  have  been  retained  a  considerable  time  in  the  oesophagus  without 
producing  any  serious  mischief. 

In  the  case  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  an  insane  gentleman  rammed  the 
whalebone  handle  of  a  punch-ladle  down  his  throat,  with  suicidal  intent."  The  instrument 
was  extracted  after  having  been  in  the  throat  sixty-two  hours,  duringwhichperiod  the  patient 
had  eaten,  drunk,  and  slept  as  usual.  No  ill  result  followed,  and  the  next  day  the  patient 
was  free  from  complaint.  Monro  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  halfpenny  was  retained  in  the 
oesophagus  of  a  boy  during  a  period  of  three  years.  After  death  from '  consumption,'  the  half- 
penny was  found  closely  embraced  by  the  gullet.  Another  case  is  also  mentioned  bj^  Monro 
in  which  a  halfpenny  was  removed  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook,  after  having  been  impacted  in 
the  oesophagus  for  six  months. 

Mondiere  ^  quotes  from  Gauthier  a  case  in  which  a  bone  remained  in  the  oesophagus  for 
forty  years,  and  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  bone  was 
finally  thrown  up  during  vomiting,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the  patient  was  well. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  diagnose  with  certainty  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  sensations  described 
by  the  patient  may  sometimes  be  delusive,  both  as  regards  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  and  its  precise  situation,  if  present.  Thus,  there  may  be  much  local  pain, 
considerable  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  even  interference  with  respiration,  although 
no  foreign  body  is  actually  present.  Such  symptoms  may  arise  from  abrasion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  subsequent  inflammation,  produced  by  swallowing  a  large 
irregular  substance.  Again  the  iiritation  and  discomfort  set  up  often  continue  for 
some  time  after  the  foreign  body  has  become  dislodged  and  passed  downwards.  And 
the  sensations  experienced  are  not  infrequently  referi-ed  to  an  altogether  different 
part  to  that  which  is  really  affected. 

The  most  thorough  and  careful  examination  by  means  of  the  finger,  or  the  bougie 
or  sound  (according  to  the  supposed  situation  of  the  foreign  body),  or  by  aid  of  the 
cesoiDhagoscope,  should  always  be  made  with  as  Kttle  delay  as  practicable. 

If  the  foi-eign  body  is  large  and  is  impacted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  it  may 
sometimes  be  felt  on  external  examination,  and  sometimes  may  be  reached  by  the 
fingers  passed  through  the  mouth,  or  it  may  be  at  once  detected  on  passing  a  bougie 
or  sound.  But,  if  the  foreign  body  is  small,  and  especially  if  it  is  impacted  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  detection  is  by  no  means  easy ;  and  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  foreign  substances  of  small  size,  although  retained,  have  not  been  discovered 
during  life,  even  after  repeated  and  careful  examinations. 

For  purposes  of  exploration,  a  flexible  whalebone  probang,  with  olive-shaped 
ivory  knob,  or  polished  metal  knob,  is  far  better  than  the  sponge  probang  ordinarily 
vised  with  which,  as  Langenbeck  justly  points  out,  '  we  can  feel  nothing.' 

If  the  foreign  body  is  not  far  down,  the  oesophagoscope  of  Mackenzie  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  \ised.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  skeleton  speculum 
which  is  made  to  expand  after  introduction  by  moA^ement  of  the  handle.  To  the 
iipper  end  of  the  speculum  a  mirror  is  attached,  which  is  illuminated  as  in  the  i 
use  of  the  laryngoscope.  Good  results  have  already  been  obtained  by  aid  of  this 
instrument.^ 

1  Lancet,  May  13,  1871,  p.  646. 

*  Pathological  Catalor/ue  of  Royal  Collec/e  of  Surf/eons,  vol,  iii.  p.  28. 

^  Ai'ch.  Generales,  t.  xxiv.  p.  338.  '  Sur  les  Accidents  determines  parle  sejour  des  Corps 
Etrangers  dans  I'CEsophage.'  This  paper  contains  a  large  number  of  interesting  illustrative 
cases. 

'  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  July  16,  1881.  Stork  has  also  invented  an  oesophagoscope 
{Wiener  Med.  Woch.  1881,  No.  8).  More  extended  trial  of  both,  however,  is  needed  before 
their  practical  merits  can  be  determined.  I 
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In  the  ease  of  a  sharp-pointed  hody  of  small  bulk  the  diagnosis  may  he  very  difficult, 
and  sometimes  is  not  made  at  all  until  after  death.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Edinburgh  (Jan.  1859),  Dr.  W,  T.  Gairdner  narrated  the  history  of  a  woman  who 
was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  typhus,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  fever  ward  of  the 
hospital.  The  symptoms  in  the  main  were  those  of  double  pneumonia,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  laryngeal  cough.  Death  occurred  forty-eight  hours  after  admission.  On  exami- 
nation, a  fish  bone,  which  had  passed  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  CBSophagus,  was  found 
imbedded  in  pus  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  There  was  pus  in  both  pleurje,  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  the  pericardium. 

Prognosis. — In  a  very  large  pi-opoi-tion  of  cases,  doubtless,  the  impaction  is  only 
temporary,  and  is  relieved  sooner  or  later  by  the  onward  passage  of  the  foreign 
body,  or  by  its  expiilsion  by  vomiting,  without  surgical  interference,  and  without 
any  serious  complication  or  result.  Such  cases  are  little  likely  to  be  placed  on 
record.  But  in  many  cases  the  issue  is  far  difierent,  and  the  recognised  impaction 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  accident  affording 
ground  for  grave  anxiety. 

Adelman  ^  has  tabulated  and  analysed  314  cases,  in  109  of  which  fatal  results 
ensued.  In  31  of  the  fatal  cases,  death  was  due  to  perforation  of  the  heart,  aorta,  or 
one  of  the  great  vessels ;  in  43  to  lesions  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  and  in  2-5  to 
ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  and  inflammatory  mischief  set  up  in  the  neighbouring 
pai'ts. 

Fig.  119. — Horse-hair  Probang. 


Treatment. — Any  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  cesophagus  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  method  to  be  adopted  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  size  and  character  of  the  foreign  substance,  as  well  as  upon  the  position  in 
which  it  is  fixed. 

Sometimes  the  popular  plans  of  slapping  the  back  or  exciting  vomiting  by 
tickling  the  fauces  may  produce  an  effort  by  which  dislodgment  may  be  effected. 

FiG;  120. — Horse-hair  Probang,  expanded. 


If  the  extraneous  siibstance  is  known  to  be  of  moderate  size,  and  of  such  nature 
that  it  may  be  easily  digested,  or  of  such  shape  that  it  is  not  Likely  to  be  hurtful  in 
its  passage  through  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  it  may  be  gently  pushed  on 
into  the  stomach  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  probang  to  the  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
sponge  or  an  ivory  knob  is  firmly  attached  (fig.  121).  If  such  a  substance,  how- 
ever, should  be  lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  attempts  should  first  be  made 
to  remove  it  by  the  finger,  or  by  means  of  long  curved  forceps.  The  risk  of  injuring 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus  by  the  passage  of  the  probang  is  thus 
avoided.  Sometimes  when  the  substance  is  in  this  situation,  and  especially  if  it  is 
soft  and  compressible — as  a  bolus  of  food — it  may  be  displaced,  and  subsequently 
removed,  or  it  may  be  so  altered  in  shape  as  to  facilitate  its  removal  by  digital  pressure 
along  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Small,  hard,  pointed  substances,  such  as  pins,  needles,  nails,  fish  bones,  &c., 
should  always  be  removed  if  possible,  rather  than  pushed  on  into  the  stomach.  In 
some  such  cases  a  probang  to  which  a  piece  of  dry  sponge  is  fastened  may  be  success- 
fully used ;  in  others,  a  long  flexible  sound,  with  a  skein  of  thread  attached  to  its 
extremity,  may  prove  of  service.  The  skein  of  thi'cad  forms  a  grea.t  number  of  loops, 
in  some  of  which  the  foreign  substance  may  be  entangled.  The  probang  thus 
furnished  should  be  carefully  passed  beyond  the  supposed  situation  of  the  foreign  body, 
and  gently  rotated  during  its  withdrawal.  The  '  horse-hair'  probang  (fig.  120)  may 
be  used  in  a  similar  manner.     The  instrument  is  passed  beyond  the  foreign  body  in  the 

^    Vierteljahrsch.  fur  Prakt.  HeilTtundey  1867, 
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condition  shown  in  fig.  119;  then,  by  pulling  the  handle  a,  the  horse-hair  is  made  to 
spread  out,  as  shown  in  fig.  120.  On  gently  rotating  the  instrument  during  with- 
drawal, the  foreign  body  may  be  caught  and  removed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  pointed  substances  are  most  likely  to  stick  when 
they  go  with  their  points  downwards ;  and  that  therefore  attempts  to  push  them  on 
may  often  only  result  in  burying  them  more  deeply  in  the  tissues.  In  some  instances, 
however,  in  which  the  bodies  are  small  and  flexible,  as  herring  bones,  bristles,  &c., 
they  may  be  safely  pushed  on.     It  occasionally  happens  that  this  is  most   easily 


Fig.  121. — Probang  with  sponge  at  end  a  ;  Money-probang  at  end  5 


effected  by  making  the  patient  swallow  a  large  bolus  of  food,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  draught  of  water. 

Coins  and  such  like  bodies  may  often  be  extracted  with  comparatively  little 
difliculty  by  means  of  a  flat  blunt  hook  connected  by  a  thin  slip  of  steel  to  the  end 
of  a  long  whalebone  probang  (fig.  121,  h). 

Fig.  122. — Graefe's  (?oin-catclier. 


Graefe's  '  coin-catcher  '  or  '  panier  a  bascule  '  is  a  better  and  more  generally  useful 
instrument  (fig.  122). 

If  the  foreign  body  is  large  and  hard,  with  rough  angular  surfaces  or  projecting 
points,  as  a  piece  of  glass  or  stone,  or  a  fragment  of  bone  of  considerable  size,  it 
should  always  be  extracted  if  possible.     Long,  properly  curved    forceps  are  most 

Fig.  123.--Forceps  for  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies. 


likely  to  be  of  service  in  such  a  case.  The  oesojjhageal  forceps  ordinai-ily  made  are 
of  two  kinds ;  in  one  the  blades  open  laterally,  and  in  the  other  anteroposteriorly. 
In  some  cases  the  former,  in  others  the  latter,  form  is  the  more  readily  applicable. 
The  oesophageal  forceps  devised  by  MM.  Robert  et  Collin  of  Paris,  and  modified  and 
improved  on  my  suggestion  by  Messrs.  Mayer  and  Meltzer  of  London,  are  far  better 
than  the  ordinary  forceps.  Fig.  123  illustrates  the  principle  upon  which  these  forceps 
are  made.  It  will  be  seen  that  veiy  slight  separation  of  the  handles  causes  very  wide 
separation  of  the  blades. '  I  believe,  however,  that  my  '  flexible  forceps  '  (see  fig.  110, 
p.  767),  from  their  ready  adaptability,  will  prove  to  be  more  useful  than  any  others 
that  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with. 

The  forceps,  of  whatever  kind,  well  oiled  and  with  the  blades  closed,  should  be 

^  The  forceps  figured  above  are  more  suitable  for  the  pharynx  than  for  the  cBsophagus. 
Those  for  the  latter  are  longer  and  more  vvndely  curved. 
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passed  gently  through  the  pharynx,  and  along  the  oesophagus,  and  used  as  a  sound 
or  probe  until  the  foreign  body  is  touched.  The  blades  may  then  be  opened,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  seize  the  foreign  body.  Should  the  attempt  be  successful,  the 
foreign  body  may  be  withdrawn  :  but  in  doing  this  the  greatest  delicacy  and  the 
most  cai'eful  manipulation  are  necessai'y  in  order  to  avoid  lacerating  the  mucous 
membrane. 

In  some  cases,  if  the  stomach  is  full  and  no  other  means  are  at  hand,  vomiting 
may  be  excited,  either  by  tickling  the  fauces  or  by  the  administration  of  an  emetic — 
hypodermically,  or  by  enema  if  swallowing  is  impossil)le — in  the  hope  that  the  ejection 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  displace  and  expel  the  extraneous  substance. 
But  this  treatment  is  rarely  successful.  If  the  body  is  of  large  size  and  firmly  im- 
pacted, and  especially  if  its  surface  is  rough  or  angular,  continued  and  violent  vomit- 
ing is  not  unlikely  to  give  rise  to  laceration  of  the  cesophagus.  And  if  the  body  is 
small  and  pointed,  vomiting  may  only  render  it  more  firmly  fixed.  But  although, 
therefore,  the  administration  of  emetics  cannot  as  a  rule  be  recommended,  it  is  right 
to  state  that  cases  are  on  record  in  which  large  portions  of  meat,  impacted  in  the 
pharynx  and  producing  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation,  have  been  got  rid  of  by 
vomiting  indviced  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  tartarised  antimony  into  the  arm.^ 
Other  cases  are  recorded  in  which  tartarised  antimony  and  sulphate  of  zinc  ad- 
ministered internally  have  led  to  satisfactory  results.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  a  fish  bone  sticking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, Krishaber  adopted  the  device  of  passing  into  the  stomach  a  probang  furnished 
at  the  end  with  a  piece  of  dry  compressed  sponge,  after  having  made  the  patient 
drink  a  quantity  of  water.  After  the  sponge  had  become  distended  with  water,  he 
withdrew  it,  successfully  bringing  up  the  fish  bone  with  it. 

In  some  cases  in  which  small  bones  have  been  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  constant  swallowing  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids  has  been  of  benefit. 
Professor  W.  Hall,  of  Baltimore,  observes  :  '  When  a  small  bone  is  lodged  in  the 
fauces  or  oesophagus,  it  may  be  decomposed,  or  rendered  so  flexible  that  it  will  pass 
into  the  stomach,  by  the  patient  frequently  taking  diluted  mineral  acids.  By  this 
means  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  a  small  chicken  bene  from  the  cesophagus, 
across  which  it  had  remained  firmly  fixed  for  several  hours,  although  an  emetic  had 
been  administered,  and  the  curved  forceps  and  probang  had  been  frequently  used, 
without  success.'  It  is  right  to  allude  to  this  method  of  treatment,  but  I  venture  to 
think  it  would  be  wrong  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

When  a  foreign  body,  lodged  in  the  cesophagus  high  up,  obstructs  respiration  by 
pressure  upon  the  trachea,  lai-yngotomy  or  tracheotomy  must  be  perfoi-med.  It  may 
be  possible  to  open  the  air  tube  below  the  point  where  it  is  compressed.  But  even 
if  this  is  impossible,  an  elastic  tube  may  be  passed  down  through  the  opening  made ; 
and  respiration  may  be  relieved  until  the  foreign  body  can  be  removed. 

(Esopliagototny . — If  a  foreign  body  in  the  cesojihagvis  or  pharynx  can  ne^ither  be 
extracted  nor  pushed  down,  nor  got  rid  of  b}'  any  ordinary  means,  it  should  be 
removed  by  operation,  without  unnecessary  delay.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases 
extraneous  substances  have  remained  in  the  cesophagus  during  yery  long  periods 
without  producing  much  distress,  or  occasioning  any  serious  inju.'iy  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  But  it  is  eqvially  true  that  in  a  large  proportion  qS  cases  extensive  sup- 
puration and  ulceration,  and  very  frequently  fatal  results,  hav  e  ensued.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operation  of  cesophagotomy,  or  pharyngotomy,  fo  r  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  has  hitherto  proved  eminently  successful.  This  ope  ration  was  first  suggested 
by  Yerduc  in  1643,  and  first  practised,  so  far  as  is  kno\^n,  by  Goursault,  in  1738, 
and  was  strongly  advocated  by  Lavacherie  in  1848.^  Itt^  may  appear  formidable  in 
conception ;  but  practically  it  is  not  difficult  in  execution,  nor  is  it  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  any  great  risk.     Experience  shows  tha+J  the  chief  danger  is  in  delay. 

^  Diet,  des  ScieTwes  Medicales,  t.  vii.  pp.  /i?l,  22. 

^  Cooper's  Dictionary,  7th  Ed.  p.  1026.  i 

^   Mem.  de  I'Acadhnie  Royede  de  Med.  Ale  Behjiqite,  1848. 
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This  is  very  forcibly  urged  by  Dr.  Cheever  of  Boston,  U.S.,  in  his  excellent  mono- 
gi^aph  on  the  subject. i 

Mr.  Cock,  referring  to  the  recorded  cases,  writes  :  '  It  would  appear  that  success 
has  attended  a  speedy  operation,  whereas  in  those  instances  in  which  the  use  of  the 
knife  has  been  delayed  until  local  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  even  slouo-hino-  has 
been  established,  and  the  patient's  powers  have  been  prostrated  by  fasting,  pain,  and 
want  of  rest,  the  operation  has  been  fatal.'  ^  Again,  Mr.  Arnott,  who  was  the  first 
in  this  country  to  urge  the  importance  and  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  this 
operation,  writes :  '  The  rule  of  practice  ought  to  be,  when  a  solid  substance,  though 
only  of  moderate  size  and  irregular  shape,  has  become  fixed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  oesophagus,  or  low  down  in  the  pharynx,  and  has  resisted  a  fair  trial  for  its 
extraction  or  displacement,  that  its  removal  should  at  once  be  effected  by  incision, 
although  no  urgent  symptoms  may  be  present.'  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  further  experience  will  prove  that  the  operation  may  be 
advantageously  performed  even  in  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body  is  miich  lower 
down  in  the  oesophagus  than  indicated  in  the  above  quotation.  Indeed,  in  one  of 
Mr.  Syme's  cases  the  foreign  body  was  opposite  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  in  one 
of  Dr.  Cheever's  just  below  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

More  or  less  comjalete  details  have  been  published  of  at  least  4.5  cases  of  oesopha- 
gotomy  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  In  35  of  these  recovery  resulted,  and  the 
operation  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  fully  successful,  although  in  two  cases 
the  foreign  bodies  were  not  found.  In  9  cases  death  took  place.  But  in  scarcely 
any  of  these  could  the  fatal  issue  be  attributed  to  the  operation,  and  in  all  except 
two  the  foreign  bodies  were  found  and  successfully  removed.  In  one  case  the  result  is 
not  stated.  The  causes  of  death  in  the  fatal  cases  were  as  follows : — In  one  case 
(Mr.  Arnott's)  the  patient  died  of  pneumonia,  and  in  one  (Billroth's)  of  tuberculosis 
of  lung,  which  existed  before  the  operation  was  performed.  In  four  cases  (Demar- 
quay's  and  Flaubert's,  and  Koenig's  and  Dumreicher's^)  abscesses  already  existed. 
Respecting  Martini's  fatal  case  Mr.  Cock  ^  makes  the  following  remarks,  the 
justice  of  which  will  scarcely  be  disputed:  'When  we  read  that  the  man  was  re- 
peatedly bled,  that  sixty  separate  attempts  at  dislodgment  were  made  with  levers 
and  forceps,  that  enemata  of  belladonna  were  employed,  that  finally  tartar  emetic 
was  injected  into  the  veins,  followed  up  by  clysters  of  vinegar  and  opium  to  counter- 
act its  effects ; — moreover,  that  during  this  ordeal  the  patient  was  unable  to  swallow 
even  a  drop  of  water,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  finally  succumbed.' 

In  one  case  (Bille's  ^)  gastrotomy  was  pei^formed  subsequently  to  the  oesophago- 
tomy ,  and  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis.     In  this  remarkable  case  a  camel's-hair 
brush  and  sponge  attached  to  a  long  German  silver  wire  had  been  habitually  used 
by  the  patient  for  cleansing  his  oesophagus.    On  one  occasion  the  wire  broke,  leaving 
the  lower  portion  with  the  brush  and  sponge  in  the  gullet.     OEsophagotomy  was 
perfoii-rned,  but  the  instrument  could  not  be  withdrawn.     The   stomach  was  there- 
fore opent-^d,  and  the  sponge  was  found  near  the  pylorus,  and  the  wire  still  in  the 
lower  part  o.f  the  oesophagus.     Lastly,  in  one  of  Langenbeck's  ^  cases  infiltration  of 
the  cellular  tis;  sue,  followed  by  suppuration  in  the  mediastinum,  supervened  on  the 
operation,  and  thtv>  patient  died  on  the  eleventh  day. 

Method  of  opercution.—The  side  of  the  neck  upon  which  it  is  better  to  operate, 
and  the  exact  situation^,  in  which  it  is  best  to  make  the  incision,  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. If  on  externah  examination  the  foreign  body  can  be  felt  projecting  on  one 
side,  the  incision  should  obe  made  on  that  side  and  directly  over  the  projection.  If, 
however,  the  foreign  body  does  not  project  on  one  side  more  than  on  the  other,  it  is 
better  to  operate  on  the  lell't  side,  inasmuch  as  the  oesophagus  inclines  rather  to  the 

^  Two  Cases  of  CEsophagoton^iy  for  the  Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies,  with  a  History  of  the 
Operation,  by  D.  'W.  Clieever,  M._.;p.     2nd  Ed.     Boston,  1868. 

-   Gimfs  Hosp.  Rejjts.  3rd  Serie'  s,  vol.  xiii.  p.  8.         ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xviii.  p.  93. 
^  Quoted  Med.  Record,  Feb.  18)78.  s  Qy^y'ig  Hosp.  Repts.  3rd  Series,  vol.  iv.  p.  230. 

«  Berlin  Klin.  Wochensch.  1880.  '      7  Quoted  from  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1879. 
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left,  and  this  side  of  the  neck  is  in  some  respects  the  more  favoui'able  for  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  surgeon.  The  patient  should  lie  upon  his  back,  the  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  slightly  elevated,  and  the  face  turned  somewhat  towards  the  opposite  side. 
An  incision  four  or  five  inches  in  length  should  first  be  made  through  the  integu- 
ments over  the  depression  between  the  sternomastoid  and  the  windpipe.  The 
incision  should  extend  from  about  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cai^tilage 
nearly  as  low  as  the  sternoclavicular  articulation.  The  platysma  myoides  muscle 
and  the  cervical  fascia  are  then  to  be  divided.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  held 
apart,  the  omohyoid  muscle  may  be  drawn  outwards  or  cut  through.  The  outermost 
fibres  of  the  sternohyoid  and  the  sternothyroid  muscles  may  be  drawn  inwards  or 
divided  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  necessary.  The  carotid  sheath,  with  the  con- 
tained vessels,  thus  fully  exposed,  should  next  be  carefully  drawn  outwards  together 
with  the  sternomastoid,  and  retained  by  means  of  blunt  retractors  •  and  the  thyroid 
body  should  be  separated  so  far  as  may  seem  necessary  and  drawn  inwards.  The 
separation  of  these  parts  is  best  effected  by  means  of  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  or  a 
round-edged  scalpel,  or  simply  by  the  finger. 

The  larynx  being  now  drawn  somewhat  forwards,  and  turned  slightly  upon  its 
long  axis,  the  finger  may  be  passed  behind  it ;  and  an  attempt  made  to  discover  the 
position  of  the  foreign  body.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  a  long  pair  of  curved  forceps 
may  be  introduced  by  the  mouth,  passed  well  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  then 
opened,  and  made  to  press  the  walls  of  the  tube  well  towards  the  wound,  or  a  firm 
but  appropriately  curved  bovigie  or  sound  may  be  used.  A  good  guide  is  thus 
ensured.  An  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  should  next  be  made  into 
the  oesophagus  or  pharynx.  This  opening  may  afterwards  be  extended  upwards  or 
downwards  if  necessary.  Any  small  bloodvessels,  divided  during  the  operation, 
should  be  at  once  tied.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  operation  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  ascends  in  the  groove  between 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus. 

Lastly,  the  foreign  body  should  be  searched  for  with  the  finger,  and  when  found, 
extracted  by  means  of  appropriate  forceps.  The  wound  should  not  be  closed  by 
sutures. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  fed  through  an 
elastic  catheter,  or  small  oesophagus  tube,  passed  throvigh  the  mouth  into  the 
oesophagus  beyond  the  wound.  In  a  few  days  the  ordinary  oesophagus  tube  may  be 
used. 

The  method  thus  described  corresponds  closely  with  that  originally  recommended 
by  Gualtani  in  1747,  and  it  appears  to  be  beyond  question  the  best  yet  devised.  At 
any  rate,  it  has  been  adopted  with  unvaried  success  by  Arnott,  Cock,  Syme,  Cheever, 
Langenbeck,^  and  others ;  and  certainly  in  the  two  cases  in  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Mr.  Cock  operate,  it  was  carried  out  without  any  great  difliculty. 

Nelaton,  who,  however,  writes  apparently  without  any  practical  experience  of 
the  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  seems  to  entertain  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
its  difiiculty  and  danger,  recommends  a  different  method.  He  advises  '^  that  the 
incision  be  made  in  the  median  line,  as  in  tracheotomy;  that  the  sternohyoid 
muscles  be  separated  ;  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  be  divided  between  two 
ligatures  tied  round  it ;  and,  finally,  that  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body  be  turned 
over,  and  the  oesophagus  sought  and  opened  behind,  and  to  the  left  of  the  trachea. 
This  method  would  certainly  appear  to  be  much  more  difficult,  if  not  moi-e  hazardous, 
than  the  lateral  method,  and  also  must  be  more  liable  to  endanger  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  nerve,  as  a  rule,  has  escaped  serious 
injury.  In  one  of  Mr.  Cock's  cases,  however,  the  patient  before  the  operation  had  an 
excellent  tenor  voice  :  afterwards,  he  could  only  sing  bass. 

^  Berliner  KUnische  Wochensch.  Dec.  1877.  Translated  Lond.  Med.  Record,  March 
1878.  In  the  Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Billroth  und  Luecke,  Lieferung  o5,  by  Prof.  Koenig,  is  an 
excellent  chapter  on  CEsophagotomy,  in  which  most  of  the  published  cases  are  tabulated. 

^  Elements  de  Patholoyie  CMrurgicale,  t.  iii.  p.  407. 
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The  accompanying  ■woodcuts  (figs,  124,  125)  represent  pretty  accurately  the 
tooth  plates  removed  by  oesophagotomy  by  Mr,  Cock.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  character  of  the  foreign  bodies  that  are  most  likely  to  render  this  operation 
necessary.     When  once  any  such  body  has  become  firmly  impacted  in  the  oesophagus, 

Fig.  124.— The  Tooth  Plate  and  Tooth  Fie.  125.— The  Tooth  Plate  extracted 

extracted  in  Mr.  Cock's  first   case  in  Mr.  Cock's  second  case, 

of  (Esophagotomy. 


all  attempts  to  remove  it  by  forceps  through  the  mouth  must  be  well  nigh  hopeless ; 
and  to  push  it  forcibly  onwards  must  be  extremely  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand, 
ample  experience  shows  that  the  early  performance  of  cesophagotomy  is  likely  to  be 
attended  by  the  most  perfect  success. 

OESOPHAGOSTOMY, 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent  opening  through  the  neck  into  the  oesophagus 
for  the  conveyance  of  food  into  the  stomach  in  cases  of  stricture  or  obstruction  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  food  passage  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  and  advocated,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  has  been  attempted  in  twenty-six  cases  at 
least.  1  In  scarcely  any  of  these,  however,  have  the  results  been  at  all  satisfactory  or 
encouraging.  In  almost  all  death  ensued  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  Experience 
hitherto  has  confirmed  and  added  force  to  the  objections  to  this  operation  which  readily 
present  themselves  on  prospective  consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  likely  to 
be  encountered  at  one  period  or  another.  And  most  surgeons  at  present  will  probably 
agree  in  the  conclusion  of  Wienlechner  ^  (after  an  experience  of  two  speedily  fatal 
cases  of  oesophagostomy)  that  resort  to  gastrostomy  is  preferable. 

The  operation  consists  in  reaching  and  opening  the  oesophagus  as  in  oesopha- 
gotomy, already  described,  and  in  then  keeping  patent  the  opening  made  by  sutures, 
and  a  tube  or  funnel  through  which  food  can  be  introduced.  It  is  very  important 
to  guard  against  escape  of  irritating  material  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The  risk  of 
setting  up  dangerous  cellular  inflammation  is  considerable. 

Injuries  op  the  Pharynx  and   OiIsophagus   produced  by  Concentrated  Acids 
AND  Caustic  Alkaline  Solutions. 

Concentrated  acids  and  caustic  alkaline  solutions  are  sometimes  swallowed  acci- 
dentally, and  sometimes  with  suicidal  intent.  The  efifects  produced  vary  with  the 
nature,  quantity,  and  strength  of  the  fluid  swallowed,  and  also  to  some  extent  with 
the  amount  of  food,  &c.,  in  the  stomach  at  the  time.  If  the  poison,  whether  acid  or 
alkaline,  is  very  concentrated,  and  taken  in  large  quantity,  more  or  less  complete 
destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach 
commonly  results.  The  stomach  (especially  if  empty)  may  be  perforated,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  seriously  implicated.  In  such  cases  death  usually  ensues  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  If  the  poison  is  more  diluted,  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  oesophagus  is  excited.  Lymph  is 
efiused  on  the  surface,  and  into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.     Pain  and  difficulty 

^  See  Dublin  Journal,  May,  1845.  Journal  de  Chirur(/ie,  par  Malgaigne,  t.  iii.  1846,  p. 
371.  Bruns,  Deutsche  Klinih,  1865,  p.  .37.  A  remarkable  case  quoted  at  length  in  the 
Sydenham  Society's  Year  Book,  1866.  Willett,  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  iv.  1868,  p. 
204.  Koenig,  Op.  cit.  p.  122.  Reeves,  '  Report  of  Clinical  Society,'  Lancet,  Nov.  5,  1881 ; 
and  Brit.  Med.  Jomm.  July  15,  1882.  Ogston,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  March  12,  1881.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  performed  this  operation  quite  recently  and  appears  to  think  favoiu'ably  of  it 
{Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  July  29,  1882). 

^  Alhjemeine  Wiener  Med.  Zeitumj,  No.  42,  1879. 
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in  deglutition  result.  Ulceration  often  oocui's,  and  is  followed  by  thickening  of  the 
walls  of  the  oesophagus,  and  constriction  of  its  calibi-e.  In  some  svich  cases  slow 
I'ecovery  takes  place  :  but  much  moi-e  frequently  the  constriction  remains  permanent ; 
and  finally  the  obstruction  becomes  impassable,  and  the  patient  dies  of  starvation. 

When  one  of  the  concentrated  mineral  acids  is  swalloioed,  the  patient  immediately 
sviffers  violent  burning  pain  in  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lips  and  mouth  is  excoriated  or  coiToded,  and  appears  whitish  or 
yellowish  in  colour.  Sometimes  it  resembles  soaked  parchment.  In  one  instance 
(mentioned  by  Dr.  Taylor)  ^  in  which  sulphuric  acid  had  been  taken,  '  the  appearance 
of  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  white  paint.'  Thick  ropy  mucous 
stuff,  consisting  of  saliva,  mucus,  and  corroded  membrane,  escapes  from  the  mouth. 
Retching  and  vomiting  come  on  almost  at  once,  and  continue  incessantly,  or  are 
easily  re-excited  by  attempts  to  swallow.^  Whatever  is  swallowed  is  immediately 
ejected.  The  vomited  matter  is  usually  more  or  less  viscid,  and  of  a  dark  coffee- 
ground  colour.  There  is  generally  great  difficulty  in  speaking  and  swallowing,  and 
sometimes  in  breathing,  from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and 
larynx.  The  countenance  becomes  more  or  less  livid,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  and 
the  pulse  quick,  small,  and  feeble,  or  almost  imperceptible.  There  is  usually  con- 
siderable thirst ,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and  if  any  evacuations  take  place,  they 
are  commonly  either  of  a  dark  brown  or  leaden  colour,  but  in  some  instances  almost 
black  from  an  admixture  of  altered  blood.^  There  is  great  physical  anxiety  and 
distress ;  but  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  a  rule,  remain  clear.  Exhaustion  advances 
speedily ;  and  death  often  occurs  very  suddenly. 

After  death,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  is  found  to  be 
whitish,  or  yellowish,  and  more  or  less  softened  and  corroded.  If  nitric  acid  has 
been  taken,  the  characteristic  yellow  staining  to  which  it  gives  rise  may  sometimes 
be  recognised.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  is  corroded, 
and  of  a  brownish  or  ash-gi-ey  colour ;  sometimes  it  appears  blackish  and  chari-ed  in 
spots  and  patches,  and  imder  such  patches  effused  blood  is  found.  Cases,  however, 
have  been  met  with  in  which  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  have  escaped  almost 
uninjured, "*  The  stomach  is  sometimes  softened  and  perforated ;  but,  if  not,  it  is 
generally  collapsed  and  contracted.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  intensely  inflamed 
throughout  or  in  parts ;  and  is  often  covered  by  dark  brown  or  black  pitch-like  stuff, 
which  consists  of  mucus  and  altered  blood.  When  this  stuff  is  removed,  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  seen  to  be  ti'aversed  by  blackish  or  dark  crimson  lines  of 
inflammation.^ 

If  the  patient  recovers  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  he  is  still  liable 
to  suffer  from  various  more  or  less  remote  effects,  which  may  give  i-ise  to  prolonged 
suflering,  and  ultimately  prove  fatal.  Among  such  may  especially  be  mentioned 
ulceration  and  constriction  of  the  stomach,  with  permanent  impairment  of  its  func- 
tional powei-,  and  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

Dr.  WUson''  lias  recorded  an  interesting  case,  in  which  death  resulted  from  the  effects  of 
sulphuric  acid  swallowed  forty-five  weeks  and  three  days  previously. 

Six  months  after  the  acid  was  swallowed  the  patient  ejected,  during  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  a  cylindrical  tube  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  The  chief  symptoms  which  sub- 
sequently occurred,  and  preceded  death,  were  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  pain  extending 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  shoulders,  and  expectoration,  at  intervals  so  copious  that 
as  much  as  two  pints  of  frothy  mucus  were  discharged  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  liours. 

1  Medical  Jurisprudence,  hy  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

"  *  In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulpliuric  acid,  reported  hy  Dr.  Geohegan,  the  patient 
vomited  for  three  or  four  hours.  This  symptom  then  ceased,  and  did  not  recur,  although  the 
woman  did  not  die  until  thirty-four  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swallowed.'  Taylor,  Op. 
cit.,  and  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xlvui.  p.  328.  ^  Taylor,  Op.  cit.  p.  210. 

■*  See  cases  hy  Dr.  Ogle,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  A-pril  21,  1860.  Mr.  J)iclimson,  Lancet, 
1853,  p.  502,  &c.,  quoted  hy  Taylor. 

^  For  numerous  illustrative  cases,  see  Taylor,  Med.  Jurisj^rudence :  Tajlor  On  Poisons ; 
Omj's  Hosp.  Repts.  Series  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  10,  p.  297  ;  Series  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  3t6 ;  vol.  v.  p.  1G7 ; 
vol.  vii.  p.  211  ;  Series  iii.  vol.  v.  p.  134.  Casper's  Forensic  Medicine  (Sydenham  Society 
Translation),  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  «  Med.-CMr.  Trdns.  vol.  xxi. 
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When  a  strong  alkaline  soltUion  is  swallowed,  the  patient  experiences  an  acrid 
caustic  taste,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  burning  heat  extending  from  the  throat  to 
the  stomach.  Yomiting  sometimes  occurs,  but  not  always.  The  ejected  matters 
are  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  mixed  with  blood  and  shreds  of  membrane. 
The  surface  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble.  But  in  some 
cases  intense  heat  of  skin  has  been  noticed. ^  There  is  often  moi-e  or  less  purging, 
and  colicky  pain  in  the  abdomen.  *  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  lips,  tongue, 
and  throat  become  swollen,  soft,  and  red.'  ^  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  hours ; 
or  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  may  be  recovered  from. 

The  post  mortem  appearances  ordinarily  found  in  cases  in  which  death  has 
speedily  resulted  are  as  follows.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  gullet  presents  more  or  less  manifest  indications  of  the  local  action  of  the 
caustic.  Sometimes  it  is  inflamed ;  and  patches  of  a  dark  chocolate  or  blackish 
colour  are  seen  :  sometimes  it  is  softened,  and  detached.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  partially  inflamed^  and  may  be  eroded  in  places;  or  it  may  be 
puckered  and  blackened. 

In  the  case  of  a  child,  a  year  and  a  half  old,  who  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  twelve  hours 
after  having  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  soap  lees,  the  following  appearances  were  found.^ 
'  The  mouth  and  tongue  were  slightly  excoriated  and  of  a  light  brown  colour.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  had  a  slightly  swollen  appearance,  and  was 
of  a  similar  yellowish  brown  hue.  The  whole  of  the  cesophagus  was  in  a  somewhat  similar 
condition,  the  mucous  membrane  having  a  brownish  colour,  particularly  along"  the  rugee. 
The  membrane  was  changed  in  character  by  the  alkali,  but  nowhere  destroyed.  The  greatest 
pernicious  eifect  had  been  produced  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  cesophagus,  where  the 
interior  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  this  terminated  at  a  definite  line,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  immediately  below  being  quite  unaffected.  .  .  .  Near  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  there  were  a  few  rugae  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour,  produced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  action  of  the  alkali.  The  mucous  membrane  thus  altered  was  not  at  all  soft ;  nor  could 
it  be  stripped  off,  but  on  the  contrary  was  hard  and  had  a  horny  feel  ....  The  larynx  was 
almost  closed  above  by  the  greatly  swollen  epiglottis.  Upon  raising  the  epiglottis,  and 
looking  into  the  larynx,  the  passage  was  seen  to  be  quite  free,  the  vocal  cords  not  having 
been  touched.' 

The  following  case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Barclay,*  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  after 
eflfects  that  may  result  from  swallowing  a  strong  alkaline  solution. 

A  woman,  aged  44,  was  admitted  into  St,  George's  Hospital  on  May  2,  1853,  about  six 
hours  and  a  half  after  having  swallowed  a  quantity  of  '  American  potash  ' — probably  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  She  had  vomited  directly  after  taking  it.  The 
mouth  and  fauces  were  much  corroded. 

On  introducing  the  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  some  threads  of  softened  mucous  membrane 
clung  to  it.  There  was  great  pain  in  the  fauces,  cesophagus,  and  at  the  epigastrium,  but  no 
tenderness  on  pressure.  There  was  a  little  vomiting  two  days  after  admission.  Deglutition 
was  difficult ;  and  pain  was  felt  after  the  passage  of  food  into  the  stomach.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  there  was  frequent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  con- 
stipation. After  a  time  nothing  could  be  retained  in  the  stomach  ;  food  and  medicine  caused 
much  pain,  and  were  soon  rejected.  The  patient,  during  a  short  period  before  death,  was 
sustained  by  nutritive  enemata.  She  died  of  inanition,  July  8,  about  two  months  after  having 
taken  the  alkali.  On  inspection,  there  were  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophagus, 
opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  three  dense  cicatrised  bands,  apparently  the  results  of  pre- 
vious ulceration.  The  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  was  much  contracted,  the  lining  mem- 
brane being  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  muscular  coat  exposed.  The  external  coats  were 
much  thickened.  The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  where  the  ulceration  ceased,  was  so 
much  contracted  as  hardly  to  admit  a  director.  At  the  pyloric  end  the  mucous  lining  pre- 
sented a  large  and  dense  cicatrix,  which  obstructed  all  communication  with  the  duodenum, 
excepting  through  an  orifice  no  larger  than  would  admit  a  probe.  The  intervening  portion 
of  the  stomach  was  healthy — as  were  also  the  small  and  large  intestines. 

Dr.  Basham  ^  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  fatal  result  was  still  more  remote.  The 
patient  accidentally  swallowed  some  soap  lees.  The  first  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation subsided.  Within  a  few  weeks  there  was  some  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  eleven  months  afterwards  that  the  dysphagia  became  very  severe.     Death 


'  This  symptom  was  especially  observed  in  the  case  of  the  child  whose  symptoms  are 
detailed  in  the  text.     See  Guifs  Hosp.  Repts.  3rd  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  133. 

^  Taylor,  Op.  cit.  p.  181.  "   Gui/s.Hosp.  Repts,  3rd  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  133. 

"*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1863,  p.  554. 

^  iawr'fi^,  March  2,  1850.  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.  In  this  paper  short  records 
are  quoted  of  cases  under  Sir  0.  Bell,  Mr.  Cumin,  and  Mr.  Dewar. 
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did  not  occur  until  two  years  and  three  montlis  after  the  accident.     There  was  very  tigiit 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus.     The  stomach  wa,s  unaffected. 

Strong  suhUions  of  ammonia,  "when  swallowed,  produce  effects  very  similar  to 
those  caused  by  solutions  of  potash  and  soda ;  biit  the  sense  of  heat  and  the  burning 
pain  are  more  intense  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Ammoniacal  solutions, 
furthermore,  are  especially  liable,  from  the  volatility  of  the  gas,  to  affect  the  respii-a- 
tory  organs.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  death  has  resulted 
from  suffocation,  from  shock,  or  from  the  immediate  effects  of  damage  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Christison  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  strong  dose  of  solution  of  ammonia  caused  death  by 
suffocation  in  four  minutes.  In  another  instance  a  man  suddenly  swallowed  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  liquor  ammonite.  He  fell  instantly  to  the  ground,  and  soon  died,  after  suffering  the  most 
excruciating  pain.^  In  a  case  that  came  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hilton,-  a  gentleman 
SAvallowed  a  quantity  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  mistake  for  sal  volatile.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  corroded  and  dissolved.  The  difficulty  of  breathing 
Avas  very  great.  Death  occurred  on  the  third  day.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gullet  was  foimd  to  be  softened,  and  at  the  lower  part  near  the  junction 
with  the  stomach  was  completely  dissolved  and  destroyed.  There  was  an  aperture  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  through  which  the  contents  had  escaped.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane presented  a  blackened  and  congested  appearance,  resembling  that  produced  by  sulphuric 
or  oxalic  acid.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  believed  to  have  been  obstruction  of  the 
air  tubes  resulting  from  inflammation.  '  The  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  was 
softened  and  covered  with  layers  of  false  membrane,  and  the  lai'ger  bronchi  were  completely 
obstructed  by  casts.' 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  more  remote  effects  of  SAvallowing  a  strong  ammoniacal 
solution. 

A  female,  aged  19,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  on  September  2,  1863,  who, 
eight  weeks  previously,  while  in  an  unconscious  state,  had  been  made  to  swallow  a  quantity 
of  hartshorn.  She  immediately  felt  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
became  sick  and  vomited  some  blood.  Hiematemesis  continued  during  three  days.  From 
the  first  there  was  great  irritability  of  stomach,  and  constant  rejection  of  food.  The  bowels 
were  constipated.  There  was  great  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  Death  from  starvation 
occurred  three  months  after  the  poison  was  swallowed.  On  inspection,  the  oesophagus  was 
found  to  be  healthy,  excepting  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  which  was  slightly  contracted.  On  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  from  its 
margins  fibrous  bands  diverged  in  various  directions.  The  pyloric  orifice  was  contracted  to 
the  size  of  a  crowquill.     The  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  were  healthy. 

Treatment. — The  poison,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  should  be  neutralised,  and  its 
immediate  effects  obviated,  as  speedily  and  as  completely  as  possible,  by  aid  of  the 
stomach-pump.  A  large  quantity  of  water,  or  other  diluent,  as  milk,  thin  gruel  or 
barley-water,  should  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  then  pumped  out.  If  acid 
has  been  taken,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  magnesia,  should  be  mixed  with  the  diluent  in 
considerable  proportion.  Chalk  and  whiting,  or  the  scrapings  from  a  whitewashed 
wall  or  ceiling,  ai'e  materials  commonly  at  hand ;  and  in  many  cases  they  are  very 
appropriate.  But,  if  sulphuric  acid  has  been  taken,  it  must  be  recollected  that  lime 
compounds  will  form  sulphate  of  lime,  which  from  its  rapid  absorption  of  water  may 
give  rise  to  some  difficulty,  unless  a  large  quantity  of  diluent  is  used,  and  the  pump- 
ing out  is  rapidly  accomplished.  In  some  instances  a  solution  of  soap  has  been 
advantageously  used.  If  alkali  has  been  taken,  vinegar  or  some  other  vegetable 
acid,  if  at  hand,  should  be  mixed  with  the  diluent ;  or  oil  may  be  administered. 

In  many  cases  stains  about  the  mouth,  or  on  the  clothes,  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  poison  that  has  been  taken.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  able  and  willing  to  give 
information.  But,  if  neither  indication  nor  information  is  afforded,  it  is  better  to 
introduce  the  diluent  at  once,  and  to  ascertain,  by  pumping  out  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  what  neutralising  agent  is  required.  The  whole  length  of  the 
oesophagus  should  be  carefully  washed. 

When  the  stomach  has  been  completely  cleared  of  the  poison,  means  should  be 
adopted  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the 

^  Journal  de  Chimie  Medicdle,  1845^  p.  53L 
-  Described  in  detail  by  Taylor,  Ojj.  cit.  p,  234:. 
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siipei'vention  of  dangerous  inflammation.  Opium  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  suppository ;  or  morphia  may  be  given  subcutaneously.  Hot  anodyne  and 
„  -,         cou.nter  irritant  fomentations  may  be  applied  over  the  stomach  ;  and, 

somewhat  later,  leeches  may  be  of  service.  Food  should  be  given. 
very  sparingly,  or  not  at  all,  for  some  short  time.  The  more  per- 
fectly at  rest  the  injured  parts  are  kept  the  better.  Demulcent 
drinks,  as  milk,  barley-water,  &c.,  may  be  supplied  to  allay  the 
thirst  so  often  experienced.  Nutrient  enemata,  with  opium,  may  be 
advantageously  given. 

When  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  an  ceso- 
jDhageal  bougie  shou.ld  be  passed,  even  before  symptoms  of  dysphagia 
appear.  The  use  of  the  bougie  shovild  be  continvied  daily  during  a 
considerable  period.  If  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  poison 
swallowed,  and  the  symptoms  that  have  aiisen,  render  it  probable 
that  the  oesophagus  has  been  severely  injured,  it  is  desirable  to  pass 
the  bougie  at  intervals,  long  after  there  is  any  apparent  necessity. 
In  such  cases  experience  shows  that  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is 
almost  certain  to  occur  sooner  or  later,  however  slowly  and  insi- 
diously it  may  come  on. 

If  the  occurrence  of  stricture  has  not  been  prevented,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  imjDortance  to  recognise  its  existence  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  and  to  adopt  proper  treatment  without  delay. 

If  recognised  early,  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  resulting  from 
the  injuries  under  discussion  may  generally  be  dilated  by  the  passage 
of  bougies.  The  bougie  should  be  shortly  conical  at  the  extremity. 
It  should  be  passed  with  caution  into  the  stricture,  and  retained 
there  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  or  even 
longer  if  it  can  be  borne.  Or  a  small  cylindrical  bougie  may  be 
passed,  if  possible,  through  the  stricture,  and  similarly  retained. 
The  introduction  of  the  bougie  must  be  repeated  daily.  The  best 
form  of  bougie,  I  believe,  is  that  represented  in  fig.  126.' 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  better  to  pass  an  oesophageal 
tube,  through  which  the  patient  may  be  fed,  and  fasten  it  in.  My 
own  experience  fully  confirms  that  of  Krishaber,^  that  the  oesophagus 
is  very  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  a  soft  tube.  And  the  advantages 
of  the  retention  of  the  tube  when  practicable  are  very  obvious,  both 
in  continuously  promoting  the  dilatation  of  the  stiicture,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  ensuring  the  easy  conveyance  of  nourishment  into  the 
stomach. 

Great  pel'severance  and  patience  are  requisite.  Mr.  Cumin  ^  records  a  case  in  which 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  resulted  from  the  effects  of  '  American  potash,'  swallowed  by  mis- 
take. The  passage  of  bougies  ultimately  proved  very  successful.  But  unremitting  attention 
was  requisite  during  ten  months  befere  normal  deglutition  was  restored.  Mr.  Hutchinson* 
relates  a  case  under  the  care  of  himself  and  Mr.  Mead  of  Hackney,  in  which  a  satisfactory, 
though  perhaps  less  completely  successful,  result  was  obtained  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
patient  had  accidentally  swallowed  some  caustic  potash  three  mouths  previously.  The 
symptoms  of  contracting  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  steadily  developed  themselves.  When 
seen  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  patient  seemed  rapidly  sinking.  She  had  swallowed  nothing 
for  several  days.  Attempts  were  made  to  pass  bougies  of  various  sizes,  under  chloroform. 
Tlie  upper  of  two  strictures  which  existed  was  passed  by  a  large  bougie  ;  but  a  No.  8  catheter 
woidd  not  even  enter  the  lower  one.  The  next  day,  however,  the  patient  was  able  to  swallow 
a  little  fluid  nourishment.  Ten  days  later  the  end  of  a  No.  6  urethral  bougie  was  passed  well 
into  the  stricture,  but  not  through  it.  During  the  week  following  food  was  taken  fairly,  and 
the  patient  improved  in  condition.  The  improvement  continued.  A  year  subsequently  the 
stricture  still  existed,  and  solids  could  only  he  swallowed  when  carefully  minced ;  hut  the 


Made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann  and  Mr.  Hawksley. 
Transactions  internal.  Med.  Conf/ress,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
See  Dr.  Basbam's  paper,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii. 
Londu7i  Hospital  Rejjurts,  vol.  iv.  p.  66. 
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patient  was  in  better  lieaUJi   than  she  had  been   for  years.     Two  years  subsequently  the 
patient  was  still  in  excellent  health,  and  able  to  swallow  fluids  or  minced  meat. 

Seven  cases  have  come  under  my  own  care  in  each  of  which  the  patient  was 
reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation  in  consequence  of  stricture  of  the  oesophat^us 
following  the  swallowing  of  some  caustic  fluid.  In  all  of  these  the  most  satisfactory- 
results  followed  gi'adual  dilatation  by  means  of  bougies. 

tSuch  cases  may  well  serve  to  encourage  the  surgeon  in  the  pei'seveiing  use  of 
bougies. 

Gastrostomy. 

It  sometimes  happens,  either  in  consequence  of  the  age  or  condition  of  the  patient, 
or  of  the  nature,  extent,  or  impermeability  of  the  stricture,  that  all  attempts  at  dila- 
tation by  bougies  are  in  vain,  and  further  perseverance  is  interdicted  by  the  sufferinw 
and  risk  involved.  In  such  a  case  swallowing  becomes  more  and  more  difficult, 
until  at  last  it  is  altogether  impossible,  and  the  patient  must  inevitably  die  of 
starvation,  unless  an  artificial  way  into  the  stomach  can  be  established. 

Now  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  operations  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  that  the  stomach  may  be  opened  with  comparative  impunity.^  Numerous 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  wounds  implicating  the  stomach  have  been  followed  by 
permanent  fistulpe.  And  farther,  no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  establishino- 
fistulous  openings  into  the  stomachs  of  healthy  animals  for  purposes  of  physiological 
research.  The  consideration  of  these  and  such  like  facts  suggested,  and  seemed  to 
justify,  the  attempt  to  make  a  new  and  direct  way  into  the  stomach  in  any  other- 
wise favourable  case  in  which  the  oesophagus  had  become,  or  was  in  certain  danger 
of  becoming,  absolutely  and  permanently  obstructed,  whether  by  the  effects  of  injury 
or  as  the  result  of  disease. 

Sedillot  of  Strasburg  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  the  attempt. ^  In 
1849  he  performed  the  operation  of  gastrostomy  (or,  as  he  terms  it,  gastro-stomie) 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  52  years  of  age,  suffering  from  epithelial  cancer  of  the  oeso- 
phagus. The  patient  died  from  exhaustion  fifteen  hours  after  the  operation.  In 
1853  Sedillot  operated  in  a  second  case,  also  of  cancer.  In  this  case  he  postponed 
making  the  opening  into  the  stomach  until  it  had  become  united  to  the  parietes. 
The  patient  survived  ten  days,  and  then  died  of  exhaustion  and  joeritonitis.^  Some 
years  later,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  Sedillot's  attempts,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Habershon,  Mr.  Cooper  Forster  performed  the  operation  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country.^ 

Abotxt  a  year  subsequently  Mr.  Cooper  Forster  operated  in  a  second  case  which 
appears  especially  entitled  to  quotation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  case  in  Avhich 
the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  traumatic  stricture,  and  served  to  afibrd 
valuable  suggestions  and  indications  in  regard  to  future  proceedings. 

The  patient,  a  child  four  years  and  four  months  old,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Addison,  on  February  2,  1869.  Seventeen  weeks  previously  he  had 
swallowed  some  corrosive  poison,  supposed  to  be  a  solution  of  potash.  Violent  vomitin<'- 
iuimediately  occurred ;  and  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  blood  were  brought  up.  Marked 
dysphagia  came  on,  and  gradually  increased  in  severity.  But  after  a  time  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  again  increased.     On  March  12  he  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  seemed  to  be 

^  I  find  on  record  ten  cases  of  gastrotomy  in  all  of  which  except  one  the  forei"-u  bodies 
were  successfully  removed  and  the  patients  recovered.  The  one  fatal  case  was  that  of  Bille's 
referred  to  on  p.  792,  in  which  cesophagotomy  was  first  performed.  The  earlier  cases  are 
tabulated  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  the  other  two  more  recent  cases  are  Labbe's 
celebrated  case  of '  I'Homme  a  la  Fourchette,'  brought  before  the  Academie  de  Medecine 
Paris,  April  1876 ;  and  Fleury's case,  in  which  a  fork  accidentally  swallowed  was  removed  two 
days  afterwards.     Diet.  Proij.  des  Sciences  Med.,  Garnier,  Paris,  1882. 

^  See  the  very  elaborate  and  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject  in  Sedillot's  Contributions 
a  la  Chirurgie,  1868,  vol,  ii. 

^  Gazette  des  H&pitaiix,  1853,  p.  164,  and  Op.  cit. 

"•  Quy''s  Hospital  Reports,  3rd  Series,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-18. 
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sinking  fast.  He  had  not  swallowed  anything  for  two  days.  The  next  day  gastrostomy  was 
performed,  under  chloroform.  Food  was  administered  at  frequent  intervals  through  a  tuhe 
passed  into  the  stomach  through  the  opening.  The  child  seemed  very  comfortable,  and 
enjoyed  being  fed.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  operation  he  suddenly  com- 
plained of  great  pain  over  the  abdomen  :  he  became  collapsed  and  cold,  the  eyes  were  sunken 
and  the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible.  He  quickly  sank  into  a  comatose  state,  and  died. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  oesophagus  had  been 
aifected.  The  middle  two-fourths  were  constricted  by  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
submucous  tissue  ;  and  a  small  sloughy  spot  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  strictured 
part  of  the  tube.  The  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes  had  begun  to  slough,  and  the  stitches 
were  loosened.  Recent  general  peritonitis  had  resulted  from  escape  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  bealthy,  but  was 
dark  in  colour  round  the  opening.^ 

When  tlie  foi'mer  edition  of  tliis  article  was  in  preparation,  gastrostomy  on 
account  of  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  had  been  perfoi-med  in  only  nine  cases,  viz.  in 
Sedillot's  two  cases  and  in  Forster's  two  cases  (above  mentioned),  and  in  two  cases 
by  Sydney  Jones,^  and  in  one  case  each  by  Fenger,^  Curling,'*  and  myself.^  In  all  of 
these  the  issue  was  speedily  fatal.  One  of  Sydney  Jones's  patients  survived  imtil  the 
thirteenth  day,  and  one  of  Sedillot's  until  the  tenth  day  :  the  others  died  within 
periods  measurable  by  hours.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  ill  success  of  these  earlier 
attempts,  the  operation  has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  having  been 
practised  vinder  comparatively  favourable  conditions,  and  by  improved  methods,  it 
has  b(3en  attended  by  much  more  encouraging  results.  Recently  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  growing  in  favour  :  at  any  rate,  it  may  now  be  I'egarded  as  an  established 
operation  in  surgery. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  obtained  more  or  less  complete  details  of  63  cases 
in  which  gastrostomy  has  been  performed.  Of  these,  50  have  been  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion from  cancerous  disease,  1 1  have  been  cases  of  traumatic  stricture ;  1  was  a 
case  of  syphilitic  stricture,  and  1  a  case  of  '  sloughing '  of  the  oesophagus  from  some 
cause  not  clearly  made  out. 

Out  of  the  50  cancerous  cases,  in  25  death  occurred  within  a  week,  and  in  15  of 
these  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  24  life  was  prolonged  beyond  a  week,  in  10  of 
these  more  than  a  month ;  in  5  of  the  10  three  months  or  longer,  in  3  of  the  5  four 
months  or  longer,  and  in  1  the  patient  is  still  alive  now,  nearly  six  months  after  the 
operation.^     The  result  in  the  remaining  case  is  unascertained. 

Out  of  the  1 1  traumatic  cases,  in  1  death  occurred  on  the  fourth  day,'^  from  peri- 
tonitis, and  in  1  on  the  28th  day  from  '  exhaustion.'  All  the  other  cases  appear  to 
have  done  well. 

The  results  w^ere  very  satisfactory,  and  serve  to  establish  the  value,  as  well  as  to 
illustrate  the  comparative  safety,  of  the  operation.  In  several  cases  the  power  of 
swallowing  was  regained  to  greater  or  less  extent,  and  in  one  the  gastric  fistula  was 
closed  by  operation.^ 

In  the  one  syphilitic  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Davies-Colley,  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
the  patient  recovered  perfectly,  and  her  powei-  of  swallowing  having  been  restored, 
the  fistvila  was  closed  by  operation  about  nine  months  after  it  had  been  established. 

In  the  one  case  of  '  sloughing '  of  the  cesophagus,  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth 
day. 

The  cause  of  death  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  quickly  fatal  cases  was 
shock  or  exhaustion.  In  most  of  these  the  operation  was  performed  when  the 
patient  was  almost  in  extremis,  and  too  late  to  afibrd  a  fair  chance  of  success.  In 
very  few  did  death  occur  from  peritonitis.  In  the  less  speedily  fatal  cases  broncho- 
pneumonia was  the  common  cause  of  death.     In  some  the  patients  sank  from  in- 

^  Guijs  Hospital  Reports,  3rd  Series,  vol.  v,  p.  1  et  seq. 

^  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  101  and  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1866,  p.  665. 

^  Arch.f.  Path.  Anat.  und  Physioloy.  B.  vi.  p.  350,  1854. 

*  London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 

*  Giia/s  Hospital  Reports,  3rd  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  195. 

^  One  of  Bryant's  cases.     Lancet,  May  6,  1882.  ^  Forster's  case,  above  quoted. 

^  A  case  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Howse  and  Jacobson. 
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anition,  apparently  from  lack  of  power  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  food  introduced 
into  the  stomach — a  strong  argument  against  delay  in  performing  the  operation. 

In  many  of  these  fatal  cases,  although  no  permanent  good  was  done,  and  life  was 
probably  not  materially  prolonged,  there  can  be  no  I'oom  for  question  but  that  a 
certain  amoutit  of  comfort  and  relief  during  the  remaining  days  or  hours  was 
afforded. 

The  first  thoroughly  successful  case  of  gastrostomy  was  that  in  which  Verneuil ' 
performed  the  operation  in  1876  on  account  of  sti-icture  of  the  oesophagus  from  the 
efiects  of  caustic  potash  accidentally  swallowed  by  a  young  man.  Previous  to  this 
there  had  been  at  least  sixteen  operations,  in  all  of  which  death  had  more  or  less 
speedily  ensued.  The  subsequent  cases  show  progressively  encouraging  results,  due 
doubtless  to  the  more  favourable  conditions  under  which  the  opera,tion  has  been 
undertaken,  and  the  earlier  periods  at  which  it  has  been  performed,  as  well  as  to  the 
improved  methods  that  have  been  adopted,  and  to  the  especial  antiseptic  or  other 
precautions  that  have  been  observed. 

Methods  of  operation. — The  methods  adopted  by  different  surgeons,  as  Avell  as  by 
the  same  surgeons  in  different  cases,  have  varied  considerably  in  detail.  As  the 
result  of  my  own  expeiience  and  observation,  and  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
cases  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  record,  I  venture  to  recommend  the  following  as 
being,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  method  yet  devised.  It  corresponds  with  that 
worked  out,  advocated,  and  successfully  practised  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Howse.  Its 
essential  features  are: — 1st.  The  division  of  the  operation  into  two  stages;^  2nd. 
The  attachment  of  the  stomach  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  a  double  ring  of  sutures ;  ^ 
3rd.  The  opening  of  the  stomach  by  a  very  small  incision — a  point  especially  insisted 
upon  by  Dr.  Trendelenburg  ■*  and  Mr,  Bryant.^ 

Chloroform  or  some  other  ansesthetic  should,  as  a  rule,  be  administered.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  there  is  comparatively  little  risk  of  troublesome  vomiting  in 
these  cases.  All  due  '  antiseptic  precautions '  should  be  taken ;  but  if,  with  the 
view  of  purifying  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  carbolic  spiuy  is  used,  its  entrance 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  must  be  guarded  against  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation. 

The  patient  should  lie  flat  on  his  back,  and  should  be  kept  perfectly  still.  The 
surgeon  will  probably  find  it  the  more  convenient  to  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the 
patient. 

A  curved  incision  is  first  made  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  parallel 
with  and  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  chest  wall  on  the 
left  side.  This  incision  should  extend  downwards  and  outwards  from  a  point  just 
below  and  somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  extremity  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  for 
a  distance  of  three  inches  or  more,  the  convexity  of  its  curve,  of  course,  looking 
downward  and  inwards.  The  aponeurotic  structures  and  the  muscles,  so  far 
as  may  seem  needful,  are  next  divided,  one  after  another,  but  to  somewhat  less 
extent  than  that  of  the  skin  wound.  All  bleeding  having  been  arrested,  the  peri- 
tonaeum is  opened  at  a  spot  corresponding  to  the  linea  semilunaris,  or  rather  to  the 
left  of  it,  and  the  stomach  is  sought  for.  As  a  rule,  it  is  at  once  broiight  into  view, 
and  may  be  readily  recognised.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  overlapped  by  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  behind  and  below  which  it  may  be  found.  Sometimes  the  great 
omentum  is  seen  lying  in  front  of  the  intestines ;  in  such  case  gentle  downward 
traction  upon  the  omentum,  and  an  upward  extension  of  the  wound,  maybe  requisite. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  having  been  recognised,  is  seized,  drawn  well 
forwards  into  the  wound,  and  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  by  clawed  forceps,  or 
by  a  couple  of  loops  of  ligature  silk  passed  through  the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats 
only.  The  stomach  is  next  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  by  an  outer  ring  of 
seven  or  eight  sutures,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  two  peritoneal  surfaces 

^  Brought  before  the  Academie  de  Medicine,  Paris,  in  Oct.  1876. 

"^  This  was  done  by  Sedillot  in  his  second  case.     Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1853,  p.  164. 

^  Verneuil  appears  to  have  used  acupressure  needles  with  similar  -view. 

*  London  Medical  Record,  March  16,  1875,  ^  Lancet,  May  6,  1882. 
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broadly  in  contact.  This  outer  ring  of  sutures  is  made  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or 
an  inch  external  to  the  margins  of  the  wound.  Each  suture,  carried  by  a  cui-ved 
needle-in-handle,  is  passed  throiigh  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall 
(peritonaeum  included),  then  looped  longitudinally  through  the  peritoneal  and 
muscular  coats  of  the  stomach,  then  brought  out  again  thi-ough  the  abdominal  wall, 
and,  lastly,  tied  externally  over  a  button  oi-  portion  of  bougie.  Transverse  sutui'es 
may  be  applied,  if  needful,  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  so  as  to  limit  the 
extent  of  the  opening  left.  Lastly,  an  inner  ring  of  sutures  is  made  by  which  the 
portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  drawn  forwards,  is  firmly  and  closely 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  wound.  These  sutures  are  made  to  traverse  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  stomach  wall,  and  to  fix  its  peritoneal  coat  to  the  skin.  For  the 
outer  ring  of  sutures  well  prepared  silk  is  best ;  for  the  inner  ring  silk  or  silver  wire, 
or  other  material,  may  be  used. 

The  portion  of  stomach  wall  thus  left  occupying  the  opening  should  be  about  an 
inch  or  more  aci'oss.  A  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  carbolised  oil,  or  other  material  that 
may  be  pi'eferred,  is  laid  over  the  wound  and  exposed  portion  of  stomach,  and  appro- 
priate outer  dressings  and  bandages  are  applied  by  which  the  air  is  excluded,  and 
the  parts  are  supported  and  kept  as  far  as  possible  at  rest.  The  first  stage  of  opera- 
tion is  thus  completed. 

The  second  stage  of  the  operation  consists  in  making  an  opening  into  the 
stomach,  and  commencing  the  introduction  of  food  through  it.  The  opening  made 
should,  as  already  indicated,  be  very  small,  in  order  that  troublesome  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  prevented  in  the  future.  Mr.  Bryant  recom- 
mends a  mere  puncture  with  a  tenotomy  knife.  The  elasticity  of  the  structures  is 
such  that  a  tube  of  sufficient  size  to  convey  nourishment  freely  into  the  stomach 
may  be  easily  passed  through  an  incision  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
If  the  stomach  has  been  drawn  forward  by  loops  of  ligature  silk  in  the  first  stage, 
and  these  have  been  left,  they  serve  as  excellent  guides  in  opening  the  stomach  in  the 
second  stage  (Bryant).  The  opening  having  been  made,  a  tube  (gum-elastic  or  other) 
is  introduced,  and  nourishment .  slowly  poured,  by  aid  of  an  attached  funnel,  into 
the  stomach.  The  tube  may  be  withdrawn  and  reintroduced  without  causing  pain, 
whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  administration  of  nourishment ;  or  a  tube, 
with  a  shield  similar  to  a  short  tracheotomy  tube  of  vulcanite  or  india-rubber,  may 
be  fixed  in,  the  external  orifice  being  closed  by  a  plug  when  food  is  not  being  given. 

The  interval  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  stages  of  the  opera- 
tion must  be  determined  by  collateral  circumstances,  and  especially  by  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  The  call  for  the  administration  of  food  or  stimulant  may  be  so 
urgent,  that  it  may  be  needful  to  proceed  to  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  imme- 
diately, or  within  a  few  hours,  after  the  completion  of  the  first  stage.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  if  the  operation  has  been  determined  upon  sufficiently  early,  and  the 
patient  is  not  too  far  gone,  four  or  five  days  may  be  safely  and  advantageously 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  first  and  second  stages.  During  this  interval  the 
patient  must  be  nourished  as  well  as  possible  by  means  of  nutrient  enemata  and 
suppositories,  and  soothed  and  quieted  by  opium,  if  needful.  Ample  time  is  thus 
afibrded  for  fair  union  to  take  place  between  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  abdominal 
wall  and  stomach,  and  all  risk  of  extravasation  into, the  peritonaeum  is  avoided. 
Supposing  all  to  have  gone  well,  the  sutures  of  the  outer  ring  should  be  removed 
on  or  about  the  fourth  day,  the  dressings  meantime  having  been  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed,  or  having  been  changed,  according  to  the  indications  afibrded.  The 
sutui-es  of  the  inner  ring  should  be  allowed  to  remain  some  days  longer,  and  removed 
only  when  it  is  clear  that  good  union  has  been  established,  unless,  of  course,  they  are 
causing  mischievous  iiritation. 

Such  is  a  description  of  what  seems  to  me  the  best  and  safest  method  of  perform- 
ing the  opei-ation  of  gastrostomy.  It  may,  I  think,  be  justly  designated  as  the 
'  Method  of  Howse.'  By  it  the  risks  of  giving  way  of  sutures,  separation  of  the 
stomach  from  the  parietes,  extravasation  into  the  peritona3um,  &c. — accidents  which 
in  various  cases  have  led  to  fatal  results — ai-e  more  efiectually  guarded  against  than 
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in  other  methods,  and  under  its  adoption  some  of  the  hitherto  most  successful  results 
have  been  attained. 

In  regard  to  other  methods  a  few  words  may  be  added.  Sedillot  and  Lowe  in 
their  operations  made  a  crucial  incision  through  the  rectus  muscle.  Most  of  the 
earlier  operators  (myself  among  the  number)  made  a  perpendicular  incision  over 
and  then  through  the  left  linea  semilunaris.  Such  incision  has  the  advantage 
of  permitting  upward  extension,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  contracted  stomach 
lies  high  up  under  cover  of  the  chest  wall ;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not 
exposing  the  stomach  so  far  towards  its  cardiac  end  as  is  probably  best,  and  the 
opening  is  not  suri'ounded  by  any  muscular  fibres,  as  it  is  when  made  either  through 
the  border  of  the  rectus  or  between  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique.  Theoretically, 
it  would  appear  better  that  the  opening  into  the  stomach  should  be  rather  towards 
the  cardiac  than  towards  the  pyloric  end,  and  about  midway  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  borders  ;  and,  further,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  having  the  perma- 
nent opening  surrounded  by  muscular  fibres,  by  the  conti'action  of  which  it  may  be 
closed,  except  when  a  tube  is  introduced. 

Most  operators  have  opened  the  stomach  at  once  by  comparatively  large  incision, 
and  have  been  content  to  attach  the  margins  of  the  stomach  opening  to  the  edges  of 
the  wound  through  the  abdominal  wall,  by  sutures  or  otherwise.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  many  cases  the  operation  has  been  performed  at  such  advanced  period 
that  the  almost  immediate  introduction  of  food  could  give  the  only  chance  of  pro- 
longation of  life.  But  in  almost  all  of  these  fatal  results  have  speedily  ensued.  In 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  patients  have  survived,  inconvenience  has  resulted 
from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  large  opening  made  and 
maintained. 

In  a  very  successful  case  brought  before  the  International  Medical  Congress,  Mr. 
Reginald  Pye- Smith,  of  Sheffield,  adopted  an  ingenious  device  for  securing  coaptation 
of  the  stomach  to  the  abdominal  wall.  Having  opened  the  stomach,  he  introduced 
a  cylindrical  india-rubber  ring  (such  as  is  used  for  holding  together  the  ribs  of  a 
closed  umbrella)  into  the  stomach  through  the  opening  made,  and  placed  it  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  ;  he  next  twisted  wires  round  it  at  four  points  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  then  fastened  these  wires  externally  over  a  piece  of  bougie  bent  in 
a  circle  round  the  wound  through  the  skin.' 

When  once  the  gastric  fistula  is  established,  the  feeding  of  the  patient  becomes  com- 
pai-atively  easy.  Fluid,  or  semifluid,  or  well  pou.nded  nutriment  of  various  kinds  can 
be  poured,  or  injected,  or  pushed  in  through  the  tube,  permanently  retained,  or  better 
still  introduced  at  needful  intervals.  In  Trendelenburg's  case,^  the  j)atient,  a  boy 
sufiering  from  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  masticated  his  food,  spit  it  into 
a  funnel,  and  then  forced  it  on  through  an  elastic  tube  into  his  stomach.  In  such 
way  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  as  well  as  the  appetite  for  food  may  be  gratified. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  operation  of  gastrostomy  stands 
at  the  present  time  in  difierent  position  to  that  which  it  occupied  when  the  former 
edition  of  this  work  was  published.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  an  established 
operation  in  surgery.  It  has  been  proved  by  ample  experience  to  be  neither  so 
difficult,  nor,  in  itself,  so  dangerous  as  was  formerly  supposed  and  represented ;  and 
full  encouragement  is  offered  to  its  earlier  and  more  frequent  adoption.  It  cannot 
be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  opprobrium  of  surgery  that  hopeless  starvation 
should  be  accepted  as  the  inevitable  issue  of  simple  constriction  of  the  gullet. 

In  cases  of  cicatricial  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  of  persistent  spasmodic  stiic- 
ture,  associated,  it  may  be,  with  some  small  hypersensitive  ulceration,  life  may  be 
indefinitely  prolonged  by  resort  to  gastrostomy ;  and,  further,  opportunity  may  be 
afforded  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  the  cause  of  obstruction. 

In  cases  of  cancerous  obstriiction  also,  life  may  be  prolonged,  though  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period ;  but  during  such  period  the  pangs  of  thirst  and  hunger, 

^  Transactions  Liternational  Medical  Congress,  3881,  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  This  case  well 
deserves  notice. 

-  London  Medical  Record,  March  1878. 
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and  the  boiTor  of  dying  of  slow  starvation,  may  be  assuredly  mitigated   by  this 
operation. 

I  venttire,  however,  to  express  my  conviction  that,  in  the  near  future,  resort  to 
gastrostomy  will  in  most  cases  be  anticipated  and  i-endered  unnecessaiy  by  the  early 
adoption  of  an  easier,  and  to  the  patient  moi'e  I'eadily  acceptable,  mode  of  treatment. 
In  all,  or  almost  all,  cases  of  stricture  or  obstruction  of  the  oesophagus  thei'e  is  a 
period,  before  gastrostomy  could  be  deemed  advisable,  during  which  a  flexible  tube 
can  be  passed  through  the  mouth  with  more  or  less  ease  into  the  stomach,  or  beyond 
the  seat  of  obstruction.  The  passage  of  a  tube  (it  need  be  no  larger  in  calibre, 
though  it  may  be  larger,  than  a  No.  8  or  10  catheter),  and  tlte  retentio7i  of  it  in  the 
cesojihayus,  not  only  enables  the  patient  to  feed  himself  satisfactorily,  but  does  good 
rather  than  harm,  so  far  as  the  disease  is  concerned.  The  inconvenience  the  patient 
suffers  is  very  small  compared  with  the  comfort  and  advantage  he  gains.  The  same 
tube  may  be  retained  for  a  week  oi'  more  and  then  changed.  In  one  instance  I  have 
kept  the  same  tube  in  unreraoved  for  four  weeks,  the  patient  feeding  himself  com- 
fortably and  satisfactorily  thi-ough  it.  This  method  of  ti-eatment  seems  to  me  pre- 
fei-able  to  gastrostomy,  or  at  any  rate  a  method  that  should  be  faii-ly  and  freely  tried 
in  every  case  before  resort  to  gastrostomy  is  urged. 

Arthur  E.  Durham. 
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FROM  time  immemorial  these  injuries  have  been  described  under  two  distinct 
heads,  viz,  those  affecting  the  parietes,  and  those  involving  the  contents,  the 
pleura  constituting  the  limit.  Although  the  distinction  is  merely  artificial,  still,  for 
practical  purposes,  we  may  adopt  it  on  the  present  occasion.  But  befoi'e  proceeding 
with  our  inquiries,  let  us  invite  the  serious  attention  of  the  surgeon  to  the  very 
great  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  and  the  oi-gans  contained  therein ;  for  no  one  can  possibly  undertake  to  make 
any  satisfactory  diagnosis  or  prognosis  unless  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fabric 
of  the  walls,  and  with  the  relative  position  and  adaptation  of  the  contents,  as  also 
with  the  varied  phenomena  of  inspiration  and  expiration — not  forgetting  the  actual 
position  of  the  diaphragm  and  its  extensive  encroachment  within  the  domains  of  the 
chest,  carrying  along  with  it,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  important  abdominal  viscera, 
such  as  the  liver,  stomach,  &c.,  which  lie  under  its  expanded  and  protective  walls. 

The  arrangement  of  our  subject  will  be  as  follows  :  firstly,  wovinds  and  injuries 
of  the  surface  and  parietes  of  the  chest,  usually  denominated  non-penetrating 
wounds  ;  and  this  section  will  include  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  contusion  :  secondly, 
wounds  and  injuries  of  the  interior  and  the  contents,  called  penetrating  wounds ; 
and  to  this  section  will  be  added  the  rare  complication  of  injured  viscera  from  con- 
tusion, unaccompanied  by  external  breach  of  surface. 

I.    Injuries  and  Wounds  of  the  Parietes. 

In  considering  these  lesions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  wall  of  the  chest  is 
built  up  of  twelve  pairs  of  more  or  less  moveable,  semicircular  hoops  of  bone,  the 
ribs,  which  are  attached  to  the  spine  behind  by  strong  inextensible  ligaments,  and 
in  front  connected  by  means  of  elastic  solid  substances,  the  costal  cartilages,  to  a 
central  shield  of  spongy  bone,  the  stei-num; — that  these  cartilages  often  become 
ossified,  in  advanced  age;— that  between  the  ribs  there  are  spaces  filled  up  by 
muscles ;  and  that  there  is  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  running  close  along  and  under 
cover  of  the  lower  border  of  each  rib,  in  the  upper  part  of  each  intercostal  space ; — 
that  the  chest  is  further  protected  on  its  surface  by  the  large  and  powerful  muscles 
which  attach  the  upper  extremity  to  the  trunk ; — and,  lastly,  that,  from  its  exposed 
position,  additional  security  is  obtained  by  the  scapulae  and  vertebral  column  behind, 
by  the  protective  position  of  the  arms  depending  on  either  side,  by  the  clavicle,  and 
by  the  almost  instinctive  movements  of  the  upper  extremity  in  warding  off  injury  in 
front. 

Contusions  of  the  surface  of  the  chest  may  be  of  a  simple,  tmcomplicated 
character,  resembling  the  ordinary  forms  of  contusion,  which  have  been  already 
described  in  the  preceding  volume ;  but  they  may  also  be  attended  with  lesions  to 
structures  peculiar  to  this  region,  and  these  will  require  special  notice.  Thus, 
contusions  may  be  complicated  with  rupture  of  tlie  superficial  and  thoracic  vessels, 
which  are  of  considerable  size,  and  pour  out  blood  fi'eely.  This  effusion  of  blood 
may  be  confined  merely  to  a  certain  space ;  but  at  other  times  it  may  be  so  very 
extensive,  and  so  rapid,  as  to  excite  alarm  lest  the  main  trunk  has  given  way. 
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When  seen  several  clays  after  the  injury,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  acute 
suppuration  ;  but  the  diagnosis  will  be  based  upon  the  sudden  and  rapid  appearance 
of  the  swelling  after  the  receipt  of  the  blow,  the  soft  and  fluctuating  condition  of 
the  enlargement,  the  absence  of  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  absence  of  any  inflammatoiy  action  after-wards.  Sometimes  the  effusion  may 
continue  so  as  to  cause  tension  by  over-accumulation,  but,  generally  speaking,  these 
cases  are  by  no  means  serious,  provided  they  be  not  meddled  with ;  and  there  are 
many  instances  recorded  where  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  chest  on  one  side  has  been 
bathed  in  an  extensive  effusion  of  blood,  and  which  have  yet  done  well,  without 
causing  any  bad  results.  The  treatment,  therefore,  will  consist  in  endeavouring, 
firstly,  to  arrest  any  further  effusion  of  blood,  thus  favouring  coagulation,  by  cold 
applications  and  the  use  of  evaporating  and  saturnine  lotions ;  and,  secondly,  to 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood,  when  nature's  efforts  are  sluggish 
and  tedious,  by  the  application  of  stimulating  embrocations,  care  being  taken  not  to 
carry  this  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  excite  inflammation. 

Sometimes  contusions  are  complicated  with  rupture  of  some  fibres  of  powerful 
muscles,  such  as  the  pectoral ;  these  accidents,  however,  are  not  very  frequently  met 
with  in  civil  practice,  but  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  military  experience  from 
the  effects  of  spent  balls,  &c.  Rupture  of  a  muscle  has  been  likewise  observed  in 
cases  where  the  individual  has  fallen  across  a  projecting  body,  or  whilst  falling  from 
a  height  grasped  a  fixed  body  during  his  descent.  The  accident  is  at  once  recognised 
by  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  use  of  the  muscle  thus  injured,  and  by  the  sensible 
gap  existing  between  the  torn  fibres.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscle  and  careful  approximation  of  the  ruptured  ends  by  position ;  and  this  is 
to  be  maintained,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  bandages. 

Contusions,  complicated  with  fractures  of  the  ribs,  are  of  very  frequent,  almost 
daily  occurrence.  The  statistics  of  Gurlt,^  based  on  a  collection  of  .51,938 
fractures  of  all  bones,  place  those  of  the  ribs  next  to  the  forearm  and  leg  in  order 
of  frequency.  This  total  includes  8,261  fractures  of  the  ribs,  or  15*9  per  cent., 
compared  with  1 8  per  cent,  for  the  forearm  and  1 6  per  cent,  for  the  leg.  Compared 
with  these,  other  statistics  from  cases  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  (Malgaigne), 
Guy's  and  the  Middlesex  Hospitals  give  596  fractures  of  the  ribs  ou.t  of  a  total  of 
5,921  of  all  fractures,  about  10  pev  cent.  ;  whilst  the  figures  of  Middeldorpf,^  33  out 
of  167,  yield  nearly  20  per  cent.  Both  sexes  are  liable,  but  not  equally  so.  Thus,  of 
i.24i  observations  from  Guy's  Hospital  and  the  Hotel  Dieu,  73  were  females,  or  rather 
less  than  a  sixth.  With  regard  to  age,  this  accident  is  found  to  occur  but  rarely  in 
the  young,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  with  which,  the  thoi-ax  is  endowed  at  that 
jDeriod  of  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  predisposed  to  by  those  atrophic  and  osteo- 
malacic changes  in  the  bones,  and  ossification  in  the  cartilages  so  frequently  met 
with  in  old  age.  Of  161  cases  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  85  were  under  35 
years  of  age  (9  being  below  15  years),  and  126  over  30  years;  4  being  persons  over 
70  ;  and  in  263  cases  from  Malgaigne,  1  occurred  at  9  years,  2  between  15  and  20, 
11  between  20  and  30,  48  between  30  and  40,  72  between  40  and  50,  68  between  50 
and  60,  49  between  60  and  70,  and  12  at  or  over  70  years. 

The  causes  for  the  most  part  are  to  be  referred  to  external  violence,  such  as  blows, 
falls,  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  chest,  pressure  between  two  opposing  forces ;  m 
some  rare  instances  simple  muscular  contraction,  generally  in  the  form  of  power- 
ful expiratory  efforts,  has  sufficed  to  produce  the  injury.  Certain  general  or  local 
conditions  not  unfrequently  predispose  to  its  occuri'ence ;  besides  the  influence  of  age 
and  sex  already  mentioned,  the  ribs  are  less  liable  to  fracture  where  they  are  most 
protected,  as  in  the  uppermost,  or  most  mobile,  as  in  the  lowest,  or  when  fixed  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  external  foi-ce ;  whilst  the  presence  of  structural  change,  on 
the  other  hand,  resulting  from  cancer,  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  atrophy,  &c., 
increases  the  risk.  Fractures  from  muscular  contraction  most  commonly  occur  in 
ribs  the  seat  of  some  morbid  change,  although  they  have  been  known  to  happen  in 

1  Archiv  f.  Min.  Chir.  Bd.  xxv.  1850.  ^  ^^^^.^  ._  2:e/»-.  v.  d.  Knochenb.  1853. 
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apparently  healthy  and  vigorous  individuals.  Malgaigne,  who  assumes  the  existence 
of  atrophic  thinning  in  these  cases,  has  collected  eight  examples,  occurring  equally  in 
male  and  female.  Out  of  1 0  cases  of  this  character,  8  happened  between  the  ages  of  45 
and  63  years,  one  at  the  age  of  39,  and  one  in  a  pregnant  woman  of  22  ;  7  were  pro- 
duced by  coughing,  2  by  other  muscular  actions,  as  turning  in  bed  suddenly,  and 
slipping  whilst  walking,  and  1  by  sneezing.  Usually  a  single  rib  gives  way,  but  in 
3  of  the  cases  two  ribs  were  involved  ;  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  are  those  most 
generally  affected,  although  it  has  occui-red  as  high  as  the  fourth.  The  seat  of  frac- 
ture is  situated  either  at  the  middle  or  anteriorly,  more  rarely  just  in  front  of  the 
angle. 

EesjDCcting  the  method  of  production,  the  ribs  may  be  broken,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Petit,  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  at  the  seat  of  injury,  by  a  forcible  blow 
or  fall  on  some  projecting  body,  constituting  what  are  termed  direct  fractures,  and 
in  such  cases  one  or  two  ribs  only  are  found  involved,  with  the  broken  ends  often 
driven  inwards  (fracture  en  dedans  of  Petit) ;  or,  secondly,  the  fracture  may  take 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  site  of  the  external  violence,  hence  called  indirect 
fractures ;  here  the  ribs  generally  give  way  about  their  middle,  or  most  convex  part, 
at  the  point  intermediate  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  as,  for  instance,  in  those 
cases  where  the  chest  is  squeezed  against  a  wall  or  a  post,  or  where  the  wheel  of  a 
cai't  or  vehicle  passes  over  the  chest :  in  such  fractures,  three  or  more  ribs  are  in- 
volved, and  the  fractured  ends  are  often  driven  outwards  {en  dehors  of  Petit). 

This  classification  is  somewhat  too  absolute,  and  does  not  altogether  accord  with  the 
known  facts.  The  distinction  between  the  direct  and  indirect  varieties  is  not  always  easy, 
for  forces,  acting  by  compression,  sometimes  cause  fracture  at  the  place  where  the  force  is 
applied,  sometimes  at  a  distance  from  this,  the  result  depending,  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
elasticity  of  the  thorax.  Again,  the  same  violence  may  act  both  directly  and  indirectly,  as 
in  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  across  the  chest,  fracturing  a  large  number  of  ribs, 
often  on  both  sides  and  at  different  places,  and  operating  differently  according  to  its  direction, 
whether  it  is  applied  longitudinally  along  or  transversely  across  the  thorax.  Malgaigne  found, 
from  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  that  the  indirect  fracture  produced  by  pressure  on  the 
sternum,  occurred  much  nearer  to  this  bone  than  the  centre  of  the  rib  ;  it  may  even  occur 
behind  the  angle  and  as  far  bacli  as  the  neck.  A  fracture  from  indirect  violence  may  be 
limited  also  to  a  single  rib,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Legouest,^  where  such  an  injury  followed 
a  fall  against  a  table.  The  assumption  that  the  fractured  ends  are  driven  outwards  in  in- 
direct fractures  is  not  substantiated  b}^  pathological  or  clinical  evidence.  Prof.  Bennet,- 
from  an  examination  of  seventy  specimens  of  fractured  ribs,  many  of  which  had  obviously 
been  produced  by  indirect  force,  did  not  meet  with  a  single  case  of  displacement  or  angular 
deformity  outwards.  On  the  other  hand,  such  fractures  were  in  a  few  instances  found 
accompanied  by  projection  of  one  of  the  fragments  inwards,  in  the  form  of  a  splinter  of  A'ery 
definite  shape  detached  from  the  pleural  surface  of  the  rib  and  limited  by  a  > -shaped 
margin  ;  and  he  considers  this  beyond  doubt  to  be  a  part  of  the  direct  result  of  a  fracture 
caused  by  a  thrust  applied  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib,  and  conveyed  along  the  axis 
of  its  anterior  segment  until  it  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  curve  at  the  angle.  The  rib 
gives  way  here,  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  force  acting  from  before  backwards,  one  fragment 
may  penetrate  the  other,  and  whenever  any  displacement  occurs,  it  encroaches  on  the 
chest-cavity. 

Complete  or  incomplete  fractures  may  exist,  the  latter  implicating  either  the  upper 
or  lower  margin  of  the  lib  or  its  anterior  or  posterior  cortical  layers,  and  occasion- 
ally running  longitudinally  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rib.  Complete  fractures 
are  either  transverse,  oblique  or  comminuted,  and  involve  one  or  several  ribs,  in 
one  or  more  places,  with  the  fractured  ends  remaining  in  apposition  or  displaced  from 
each  other.  The  displacement  consists  either  of  overlapping  of  the  broad  or  narrow 
surfaces,  or  of  angular  deformity  inwards  or  outwards.  It  is  only  possible  in  the  former 
case  when  several  ribs  are  broken,  is  never  very  excessive,  being  rarely  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  extent,  and  its  direction  depends  upon  the  force  employed,  the  an- 
terior fragment  being  usually  in  front.  Deformity  inwards  attains  a  considerable 
degree  when  the  fracture  is  double,  so  that  a  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs  becomes 
completely  detached  and  depressed  (in  one  case  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of 
an  inch),  and  sinking  in  with  each  act  of  inspiration  or  by  the  application  of  slight 
external  pressure, 

1   Gaz.  des  Hop.  1859.  2  X)2(&/m  Quart.  Journ.  Mar.  1876. 
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The  middle  ribs  are  those  most  frequently  broken,  fracture  of  the  first,  second 
and  third  being  least  common,  whilst  fracture  of  the  first  rib  alone  is  exceptionally- 
rare,  and  by  some  authors  said  to  be  unknown.  An  example  of  the  latter  accident 
occurred  in  a  child  who  was  run  over  by  a  vehicle,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  with  double  pneumothorax  and  general  emphysema.  It  died 
within  a  few  hours,  and  on  examination  a  fracture  of  the  left  first  rib  only,  posteriorly 
near  the  neck,  was  found,  together  with  laceration  of  thecostal  pleura,  minute  rupture  of 
lung,  and  subpleural  emphysema.  Of  61  cases  recorded  at  Guy's  Hospital,  44  involved 
from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  rib,  1 3  the  last  four,  and  4  the  first  three ;  in  9  cases  a 
single  rib  was  fractui'od.  Fractures  of  the  ribs  may  be  complicated,  firstly,  by  an 
external  wound,  generally  produced  by  the  force  which  causes  the  fracture,  as  in 
gunshot  injuries  ]  secondly,  by  rupture  of  muscles,  usually  the  intercostal,  exception- 
ally the  pectoral  or  seri-atus  magnus  ;  thirdly,  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a 
bullet  or  fragment  of  cloth,  &c.  ;  fourthly,  by  perforation  of  the  lung,  causing  em- 
physema, haemorrhage,  pneumothorax,  or  pneumonia;  and,  fifthly,  by  wound  of  the 
pleura,  exciting  pleurisy.  Other  and  more  rare  complications  may  also  occur,  such 
as  wound  of  the  pericardium  or  heart,  in  six  examples  of  which,  the  lesion  twice 
affected  the  right  auricle,  twice  the  left  auricle,  once  both  ventricles,  and  once  the 
apex ;  in  one  case  of  perforation  of  an  auricle  the  patient  lived  for  an  hour,  and  then 
died  suddenly,  the  opening  having  been  plugged  by  one  of  the  fragments  which  sub- 
sequently became  displaced.  Wounds  of  the  intercostal  vessels  are  mostly  fatal, 
although  a  case  of  recovery  after  ligature  is  recorded  by  Desportes,  and  one  in  which 
the  injury  was  followed  by  a  traumatic  aneurism,  which  was  treated  subse- 
quently, by  Uhde.^  The  diaphragm  may  also  be  perforated  and  the  abdominal 
viscera  wounded,  either  liver,  spleen,  or  intestine.  The  relative  proportion  of 
complicated  and  uncomplicated  cases  may  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  136 
cases  :  108  of  these  were  uncomplicated,  and  28  complicated,  16  with  emphysema 
of  whom  4  had  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  but  all  recovered,  and  of  the  remaining  12^ 
6  died  at  once  from  fatal  collapse,  and  6  recovered ;  of  these  latter,  3  had  haemoptysis 
and  emphysema,  and  3  extensive  injury  and  severe  inflammatory  symptoms.^ 

The  ordinary  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  a  fractured  rib  ^^er  se  will  consist  of, 
firstly,  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  patient  of  his  having  felt  something  snap  or 
give  way  ;  secondly,  his  complaining  of  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  a  kind  of  severe 
stitch  in  the  side,  or  catching  of  the  breath  during  an  irregular  respiration,  while  he 
carefully  avoids  to  take  a  deep  inspiration  or  a  prolonged  expii-ation ;  even  the 
slightest  attempt  to  cough  distresses  the  patient  and  disturbs  the  fracture,  giving 
rise  to  the  sensation  of  grating ;  thirdly,  the  partial  arrest  of  the  movements  of  the 
ribs  on  the  affected  side,  as  well  as  of  those  on  the  sound  side,  in  consequence  of  their 
consonance  of  action ;  hence  the  respiration  is  carried  on  principally  by  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles ;  fourthly,  the  detection  of  crepitus,  owing  to 
the  movements  of  the  fractured  ends  one  against  the  other — and  this  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  manipulative  measures,  either  by  simply  placing  one  hand  firmly  over  the 
seat  of  mischief,  whilst  the  other  hand  is  employed  in  making  counter-pressure  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  and  then  instructing  the  patient  to  take  a  full  inspira- 
tion ;  or  by  applying  the  hands  one  on  either  side  of  the  supposed  seat  of  fracture  and 
making  alternate  pressure,  so  as  to  cause  the  two  ends  to  rub  against  each  other ;  or 
in  very  thin  subjects,  by  taking  hold  of  the  rib  in  front  and  making  the  necessary 
movements ;  or,  lastly,  shovild  all  these  means  fail,  by  having  recourse  to  auscultation, 
which  will  often  assist  in  detecting  the  crepitation  of  fracture,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
preciation of  its  value  in  obscure  cases  by  some  sui'geons  of  excellent  authority.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  crepitus  is  an  essential  indication  of  fracture, 
yet  in  some  rare  instances  it  may  escape  detection,  and  more  especially  when  one 
bone  only  is  broken,  and  at  a  part  where  it  is  thickly  covered  by  muscles  or  much 
fat,  or  where  the  periosteum  has  remained  untorn  ;  hence  caution  must  be  used  in 
denying  the  existence  of  fracture  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  crepitus. 

1  Deutsche  Klinih,  1856.  ^   Qy^y^^  jj^g^^  Repts.  vol.  vi.  18G0. 
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The  prognosis  is  in  general  exceedingly  favourable,  bnt  of  course  it  will  be  modi- 
fied according  to  the  primary  and  secondary  complications,  more  especially  the  lesion 
of  important  structures.  In  old  and  elderly  persons,  who  happen  at  the  time  to  be 
the  subjects  of  bronchitis,  asthma,  or  other  form  of  chronic  disease,  a  gviarded  prog- 
nosis must  always  be  given,  even  should  the  fracture  be  uncomplicated ;  for  these 
individuals  often  succumb,  in  the  one  instance,  to  shock  from  their  low  state  of 
vitality,  and  in  the  other  to  a  kind  of  asphyxia  from  inability  to  free  the  lungs  of 
the  accumulated  mucous  secretion. 

Consolidation  of  the  fractured  ends  generally  takes  place  in  from  twenty -five  to 
thirty  days.     The  callus  is  thrown  uniformly  out  over  the  whole  circumference  of 


Fig.  127. — External  view  of  a  preparation  of  Fractured  Ribs,  repaired  and  united  to 
each  other  by  extension  of  Callus. 


both  bones,  and  seldom  or  ever  forms  any  great  projection  on  the  pleural  aspect. 

Sometimes  an  excess  of  callus  may  extend  so  as  to  form  junctions  with  the  lib  above 

and  below. 

Union  by  bone  occasionally  fails  to  take  place,  and  instead,  the  fragment  may 
either  become  simply  united  by  fibrous  or  ligamentous  tissue,  or  some  form  of  false 
joint  is  established,  either  forming  a  kind  of  synchondrosis,  or  possessing  a  synovial 

Fig.  128. — Internal  view  of  the  same.     (Guy's  Hospital  Museum.) 


membrane  and  capsule.  This  may  arise  from  deficiency  of  callus,  or  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  clot  of  blood,  or  collection  of  pus,  and  is  conduced  to  by  certain  con- 
stitutional influences,  such  as  pregnancy  or  alcoholism.  Herard  records  a  case 
of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  eleventh  rib  during  pregnancy,  in  which  union 
had  not  occurred  at  the  end  of  forty-five  days.  Callus  may  be  thrown  out  around 
each  fractured  end,  and  yet  the  fragments  do  not  coalesce,  as  seen  in  a  j)reparation 
(No.  421)  of  Mr.  Hunter's,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum ;  exceptionally, 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  ends  may  interfere  with  union,  an  example  of  which  is 
r-eferred  to  by  Hamilton,  where  an  abscess  formed  round  the  fragments,  the  ends 
being  svibsequently  resected  by  an  operation.  Suppuration  in  simple  fracture  is  occa- 
sionally seen,  especially  in  constitutions  impaired  by  disease  and  alcoholic  excess. 

The  ti-eatment  comprises  local  and  constitutional  measures.  The  local  treat- 
ment consists  in  maintaining  the  rib  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  rest  as  possible  by  any 
of  the  following  plans  :  firstly,  the  application  of  broad  strips  of  stout  plaster,  extend- 
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ing  from  the  spine  round  the  affected  side  to  the  sternum.  These  suve  not  easily 
displaced,  and  whilst  fixing  the  one  side,  leave  the  other  unimpeded  in  the  act  of 
respiration.  In  place  of  the  strips,  a  single  large  sheet  of  strapping  may  be  used,  but 
its  application  in  this  manner  is  less  uniform.  Secondly,  the  use  of  the  circular 
roller,  or  a  broad  sheet  of  linen  encircling  the  chest,  fixed  by  pins  or  stitched  and 
retained  in  position  by  T-bandages  on  the  shoulders.  Thirdly,  the  use  of  com- 
presses of  splints  of  leather,  pasteboard,  felt,  or  gutta-percha  moulded  to  the  side ;  in 
those  cases  where  the  fragments  are  depressed,  these  splints  should  be  applied  verti- 
cally on  either  side  of  the  fracture,  and  retained  there  by  strapping  on  a  roller. 
Fourthly,  the  recumbent  posture  in  bed,  without  any  confining  apparatus,  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  pressure  aggravates  the  pain  and  distress,  and  tends  to  increase  the 
depression  of  the  bones.  Fixation  of  the  chest  in  plaster  splints,  after  reposition 
of  the  displaced  ends  by  means  of  inspiratory  efibrts,  has  been  recommended,  espe- 
cially in  gunshot  injuries  of  the  thorax.  Many  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
elevate  the  depressed  ends  by  manipulative  and  operative  measures.  Malgaigne's 
method  of  dej)ressing  the  one  fragment  until  it  touches  and  becomes  interlocked  with 
the  other,  so  as  to  raise  this,  may  be  of  service ;  but  such  means  as  the  finger  (after 
exposing  the  fracture  by  incision)  hooks,  elevators,  levers,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time,  are  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  have  been 
generally  abandoned.  The  constitutional  treatment  will  comprise  the  administration 
of  ordinary  surgical  remedies,  such  as  rest,  quietude,  careful  diet,  and  abstention  from 
all  stimulating  drinks.  Expectorants,  diaphoretics,  demulcents,  and  in  some  cases 
opiates,  where  much  cough  and  irritation  exists,  with  the  frequent  use  of  small  doses 
of  antimonial  wine,  are  useful  and  efiective.  Venesection  is  employed  on  rare  occasions 
for  the  relief  of  alarming  chest  symptoms  which  threaten  to  terminate  fatally  by 
asphyxia,  the  chief  indications  for  its  use  being,  increasing  dyspnoea,  oppressed  circu- 
lation, engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  insufficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  exhibited 
by  the  dusky  countenance,  cyanosed  lips,  and  hard  pulse.  In  these  cases  it  acts  quickly 
and  like  a  charm,  and  blood  should  be  taken  freely  until  the  distressing  symptoms 
are  relieved,  and  the  venesection  repeated  if  they  recur.  Should  the  urgency  not 
demand  bleeding  from  the  arm,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  freely  leeching  the  front  of 
the  chest. 

As  an  example  of  the  frequency  of  the  necessity  of  this  mode  of  treatment, 
we  may  mention  that,  out  of  136  cases  in  Guy's  Hospital,  only  three  reqiiired 
venesection. 

Fractures  of  the  sterno-costal  cai^tilages,  first  noticed  as  early  as  the  year  1698  by 
Zwinger,  and  described  by  Lobstein  ^  in  1820,  are  comparatively  rare  accidents. 
Magendie,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  states  that  he  had  seen  five  examples  in  the 
space  of  two  years.  Gurlt  ^  has  collected  thirty  cases  in  his  work  on  fractures ; 
Holmes  mentions  three  cases ;  and  Bennet  ^  gives  a  detailed  examination  of  six 
examples  of  the  fracture,  arranging  them  in  three  classes ;  firstly,  as  complications  of 
graver  accidents;  secondly,  limited  direct  and  uncomplicated  fractures;  and,  thirdly, 
those  the  result  of  muscular  action. 

The  fracture  usually  occurs  after  middle  age,  although  it  may  happen  in  young 
people ;  as  in  a  case  of  Malgaigne's,  at  the  age  of  1 7  years.  In  direction  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  very  rarely  oblique,  as  in  cases  by  Manuel  and  Bennet,  but  never  irregular 
or  comminuted  ;  and  generally  involves  the  eighth  cartilage,  less  commonly  theseventh 
or  ninth.  According  to  Boyer,  the  cartilages  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  are  those 
most  liable  to  fracture.  There  is  usually  some  displacement  of  the  ends,  either  for- 
wards or  backwards,  or  one  fragment  overlapping  the  other,  the  sternal  being  most 
frequently  on  an  anterior  level.  Delpech  considers  this  prominence  of  either  frag- 
ments to  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  fracture  ;  when  at  the  sternal  end,  the  internal 
being  anterior,  and  the  reverse  at  the  costal  end  of  the  cartilage.  The  displacement 
has  been  explained  by  muscular  action,  btit  in  many  instances  is  rather  due  to  the 
direction  of  the  external  force.     Although  it  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  direct 

^   Traife  cVAnnt.  Path.  vol.  i.  ^  Hand.  d.  Leh.  v.  d,  Enochenh.  1862. 
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violence,  it  may  be  caused,  as  in  the  bony  ribs,  by  muscular  action ;  and  in  fourteen 
tabulated  cases,  four  were  due  to  the  latter  cause  :  one  by  sneezing  and  three  by 
energetic  contraction  of  the  muscle  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities.  When  the 
violence  is  direct,  it  may  produce  fracture  of  two  or  more  of  the  cartilages.  The 
diagnosis  is  usually  easy  when  the  symptoms  are  well  marked  ■  the  latter  being 
pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  increased  by  coughing  and  inspiring  and  by  pressure, 
projection  of  one  end,  and  increased  mobility.  Should  the  fragments  be  in  apposition 
and  no  irregularity  exist,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and  depends  on  the  local 
tenderness  and  swelling,  and  frequently  the  presence  of  a  cracking  sound  during  move- 
ments of  the  arm  and  trunk.  Consolidation  is  usually  complete  in  from  twenty-five 
to  forty-one  days,  and  takes  place  by  the  medium  of  bony  callus,  which  accoi'ding  to 
Lobstein,  forms  a  ring  or  ferrule  around  the  broken  ends,  closely  adherent  to  them,  and 
more  developed  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface.  Malgaigne  accepts  this 
view,  and,  in  addition,  the  existence  of  a  bony  layer  between  the  fragments,  but 
not  continuous  with  these.  It  has  been  subsequently  shown  by  other  observers,  that 
intermediate  union  also  takes  place  by  the  medium  of  fibrous  and  finally  osseous 
tissue.  The  bony  ferrule  applies  only  to  fractures  which  are  only  slightly  or  not  at 
all  displaced  ;  in  other  eases,  where  the  fragments  overlap  each  othei-,  according  to  the 
specimens  examined  and  described  by  Bennet,  the  vmion  is  mainly  effected  byosseovis 
matter  deposited  so  as  to  fill  up  the  angle  formed  by  them  on  the  pleural  surface,  as 
well  as  the  space  between  the  fragments;  this  osseous  material  developing  through  the 
medium  of  a  new  formation  of  cartilaginous  tissue.  The  limitation  of  the  uniting 
callus  in  greater  part  to  the  pleural  surface  of  the  fragments  receives  an  explanation  in  a 
recent  specimen  examined  by  Prof.  Bennet  ^  in  which  the  perichondrium  was  found 
completely  torn  through  on  the  outer  suface ;  whilst  on  the  inner  or  pleural  surface 
it  still  retained  its  continuity,  being  stripped  for  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
sternal  end,  and  forming  an  arch  between  the  fragments.  The  same  observer  con- 
siders that  the  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  previous  to  its  ossification  predisposes  it 
to  fracture ;  and  that  the  development  of  the  callus  is  similar  to  that  in  bone,  except 
that  it  is  more  limited  and  of  slower  formation.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  are  three  specimens  :  Series  iii.  No.  4,  section  of  a  cartilage  of  a  rib  which 
appears  to  have  been  fractured  and  reunited  by  the  growth  of  a  new  cartilaginous 
substance ;  No.  48,  section  of  the  cartilage  of  a  rib  which  has  been  fractured  and  is 
firmly  united — the  uniting  medium  consists  of  cartilage  and  of  bone ;  and  No.  73, 
where  the  fractured  portions  are  surrovmded  by  a  ring  of  bone.  The  prognosis  is 
good,  and  the  treatment  the  same  as  that  for  fractured  ribs ;  when  displacement 
exists,  an  attempt  to  reduce  this  may  be  made  by  pressure  and  deep  inspiratory  efibrts, 
the  sternum  being  thrown  forward  at  the  same  time.  The  reduction  occasionally 
fails,  and  all  forcible  pressure  is  to  be  deprecated.  Malgaigne  states  that  he  has  used 
with  success  a  modification  of  the  common  truss,  furnished  with  well-protected  pads ; 
the  one  pad  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  fracture,  the  semicircular  spring  made  to 
encircle  the  chest,  and  the  counter-pad  made  to  press  upon  the  other  end  of  the 
fracture. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  by  no  means  common,  for  during  eleven  years  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  only  one  example  was  recorded ;  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  according  to 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  2  cases  were  met  with  in  1,901  fractures,  and  among  51,938  fractures 
collected  by  Gvirlt,  there  were  only  52  of  the  sternum,  or  1  per  cent.  Thus  alone  it 
is  a  very  uncommon  accident,  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  in  conjunction  with 
other  injuries,  e.g.  of  the  ribs,  spine,  clavicle,  &c.  At  St.  George's  Hospital,  during 
the  four  years  1857-60,  9  cases  of  this  fracture  were  dissected,  all  of  which  were 
complicated,  3  with  fractured  spine  and  6  with  fractured  ribs ;  and  of  6  cases 
which  died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  2  were  complicated  with  fractured  ribs,  2 
with  injury  to  the  spinal  column,  1  with  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  1  was 
uncomplicated  and  died  of  bronchitis.  They  occur  most  frequently  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50  years,  may  be  either  transverse  or  longitudinal,  usually  the  former, 

^   Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  vol.  Ixiv. 
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and  may  implicate  the  manubrium,  body,  or  xiphoid  cartilage.  Comminuted  and 
multiple  fractures  are  not  u.nknown,  as  many  as  three  separate  lines  of  fracture 
having  been  fovmd.  The  most  common  seat  of  fracture  is  the  body,  between  the 
manubrium  and  the  fourth  cartilage,  more  rarely  below  this,  and  still  more  rarely  in 
the  manubrium  itself.  It  is  caused  by  direct  force,  as  by  falls,  blows,  kicks,  or  compres- 
sion by  heavy  weights ;  but  even  more  frequently  results  from  indirect  violence,  as  by 
forcibly  bending  the  body  backwards  in  falling  across  a  projecting  body,  of  which  cases 
are  quoted  by  Sabatier,'  Rollande,^  Malgaigne,^  and  Cassan,^  or  by  forcible  flexion  of 
the  trunk  foi-ward,  or  by  forces  acting  at  either  extremity  of  the  vertebral  column,  as 
by  falls  on  the  head,  shoulders,  feet,  and  buttocks.  Fere  ^  has  seen  a  fracture  pro- 
duced  in  the  last-mentioned  manner  in  the  dead  subject.     Sometimes,  but  very 


Fig.  129. — Fracture  of  the  First  Bone 
of  the  Sternum  transversely.  From 
a  man  aged  56,  who  fell  forty 
feet  from  a  scaiFold,  and  died  in 
two  and  a  half  hours ;  he  had  Hke- 
wise  fractured  spine,  ribs,  and  other 
bones. 


Fig.  130. — Fracture  of  the  Second 
Bone  of  the  Sternum  transversely 
and  obliquely.  From  a  man  aged 
40,  who  fell  oiF  a  waggon-load  of 
hay,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  hospital 
from  the  country,  and  died  on  the 
following  day. 


(From  preparations  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum. 


tn.)V 


rarely,  the  bone  gives  way  from  excessive  muscular  contraction,  as  in  two  eases  re- 
corded by  Chaussier,6  one  by  Lucchetti,'^  and  one  by  Pirotais,^  occurring  during  the 
throes  of  labour,  from  contraction  of  the  anterior  trunk  muscles,  and  simultaneous 
arching  backwards  of  the  body,  and  in  a  case  by  Lafont  ^  during  an  effort  to  prevent 
a  fall  backwards.  It  has  also  happened  to  a  celebrated  vaulter,  whilst  bending  the 
body  backwards  to  lift  a  heavy  weight  by  his  teeth,  ^o  Gurlt  has  collected  eight 
examples  of  fracture  by  muscular  action,  five  being  in  females. 

The  mechanism  of  the  direct  fractures  is  obvious,  but  an  explanation  of  the 
indirect  variety  is  less  easy,  the  theory  of  contre-couj)  which  has  been  invoked  for 
the  purpose  being  unacceptable.  In  those  fractures  which  are  due  to  forced  flexion, 
the  forcible  contact  of  the  chin  against  the  front  of  the  sternum  may  be  the  efficient 
cause,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Eivington'^   of  an  acrobat  who,  in  falling,  was 


^  Mem.  de  TInstit.  t.  ii. 
^  Gurlt,  Handb.  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Knochenb. 
^  La  Proyres  Med.  1880, 
^  Bull.  d.  Sci.  med.  d.  Bologna,  1857. 
^  Dubois,  Mai.  du  Sternum. 
"  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ivii.  1874. 


^  Bull,  de  TMrapie,  t.  vi. 
*  'Cas  Rares,'  Archives  de  Med.  1827. 
^  Reime  med.  t.  iv. 
8   Gaz.  des  Hop.  1874. 
If*  Bull,  de  la  Sac.  Anatom.  1867. 
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doubled  up  with  the  head  forcibly  flexed  on  the  chest ;  but  here  the  cause  acts  directly 
on  the  bone.  Different  views  have  prevailed  in  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  in- 
direct forces,  such  as  the  overarching  of  the  sternum,  or  the  traction  upon  it  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  muscles  and  ribs  attached  to  it.  Maisonneuve  believes  the  force  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  sternum  through  the  clavicle,  and  Eivington  through  the 
I'ibs. 

Displacement  in  these  fractures,  particularly  in  the  direct  variety,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  force  producing  the  lesion  ;  it  may  be  absent  altogether.  In  the 
indii'ect  examples,  the  lower  fragment  is  usually  anterior  to  the  upper,  occasionally 
over-riding  it ;  in  one  case  the  fragments  were  so  far  separated  as  to  permit  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  aorta  to  be  felt ;  more  rarely  the  lower  fragment  lies  behind  the  upper. 

The  symptoms  are  a  sensation  of  breaking  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  localised 
pain  increased  by  pressure,  movement,  respiration,  coughing,  &c.,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  with  pressure  on  deep  inspiration.  When 
displacement  is  present,  there  is  visible  deformity,  consisting  of  an  abnormal  promi- 
nence, and  above  this  a  deep  depression ;  and  if  the  fragments  overlap  each  other, 
the  costal  cartilages  are  approximated  to  each  other.  Sometimes  the  patient 
exhibits  a  special  attitude,  the  head  and  trunk  are  bent  forward,  and  he  is  unable  to 
sit  upright  or  to  straighten  himself  without  pain  ;  if  the  displacement  is  considerable, 
it  may  induce  oppression  of  breathing  and  palpitation. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy,  when  displacement  exists,  from  the  presence  of  the  sharp 
projection  and  corresponding  depression,  the  altered  relations  of  the  costal  cartilages, 
and  occasionally  from  the  existence  of  bony  crepitus ;  but  when  the  fibrous  and 
fascial  layers  are  untorn,  preventing  separation  of  the  fragments,  the  diagnosis  be- 
comes proportionately  difiicult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  and  is  based  upon  the 
localised  pain  and  swelling,  mobility  and  crepitus  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  In  order 
to  elicit  the  latter  sign,  Despres '  employed  a  pillow,  so  arranged  behind  the  back, 
that  the  head  became  very  dependent,  and  the  body  strongly  arched  forwards ;  then, 
by  pressing  on  the  sternum,  he  was  enabled  to  detect  both  crepitus  and  mobility. 
Certain  congenital  and  pathological  conditions  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture,  such 
as  congenital  fissure  of  the  bone,  nodes,  a  prominent  angle  at  the  junction  of  the 
manubrium  and  body,  and  the  crepitus  of  adjacent  fractures. 

It  may  be  complicated  with  other  lesions,  with  the  presence  of  an  external  wound 
or  a  foreign  body.  Mediastinal  haemorrhage  becomes  excessive  when  the  internal 
mammary  vessels  are  injured,  as  in  a  case  of  Gulliver's,^  in  which  both  mammary 
arteries  were  torn,  and  in  which  the  extravasation  caused  compression  of  the  beai't. 
Injuries  to  the  viscera,  as  wounds  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  are  rare.  Petit  mentions  a 
case  where  the  heart  was  compressed  by  a  fragment,  and  Dupuyti-en  one  where  the 
pericardium  was  pierced  and  the  ventricle  torn.  Inflammation  and  suppuration 
may  ensue,  with  consecutive  caries  or  neci'osis,  and  may  excite  pleurisy  or  pneumonia. 
When  the  fracture  is  uncomplicated,  union  takes  place  rapidly  by  bony  callus ;  even 
in  the  position  of  the  unreduced  deformity,  without  causing  any  pei-manent  functional 
disturbance  :  as  in  a  case  referi'ed  to  by  Clarus,  where  the  angle  formed  by  the 
fragment  almost  touched  the  veitebral  cokimn,  and  yet  produced  no  further  symptoms 
beyond  occasional  haemoptysis. 

The  prognosis  of  cases,  free  from  oi-  with  only  slight  complications,  is  not  alto- 
gether favourable,  since  8  out  of  a  total  of  46  died. 

The  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  for  fractured  ribs  :  sometimes  the  bandage  or 
strapping  cannot  be  borne,  so  that  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he  cannot  even  bear  this,  and  is  only  comfortable 
when  in  the  sitting  position,  with  an  inclination  of  the  body  forwards,  resting  the 
head  in  front ;  and  in  this  state  some  have  actually  remained  for  eight  day,'-'. 

When  the  bones  have  been  much  displaced,  reposition  may  be  effected  by  direct 
pressure,  or  by  manipulation,  by  placing  a  cushion  under  the  chest,  and  throwing 
the  shoulders  well  back,  and  pressing,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  ribs  below,  thus 
cavising  an  increase  of  the  ai'ch,  and  so  bringing  the  edges  of  the  bones  into  apposi- 

1   Gaz.  des  Hop.  1872.  "  Lond.  Med.  Gazette,  1829. 
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tioii,  or  by  traction  in  opposite  directions,  partly  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  partly 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the  ribs  and  pelvis.  In  two  cases  reposition  has 
taken  place  spontaneously,  one  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  the  other  from  turning  in 
bed.  Other  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  same  object,  but  in  genei-al,  although  the 
reduction  may  be  perhaps  readily  effected,  the  difficulty  consists  in  retaining  the 
ends  in  situ.  Respecting  the  suggestions  for  the  use  of  a  kind  of  corkscrew,  to  be 
screwed  into  the  depressed  portion,  so  as  to  draw  it  up,  and  for  the  employment  of 
elevatoi's,  hooks,  and  trepans,  all  these  must  be  considered  as  not  only  useless,  bvit 
the  relics  of  the  old  cruel  and  barbarous  surgery. 

The  general  treatment  should  be  expectant,  facilitating  expectoration,  and  treating 
symptoms  and  complications  as  they  arise.  If  suppuration  follow,  evacuation 
should  be  deferred  until  pointing  takes  places,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  its 
diagnosis,  when  no  trace  of  it  exists  externally.  Martiniere  ^  afforded  an  escape  for 
the  pus  in  the  mediastinum,  by  removing  a  loose  fragment  of  bone. 

Longitudinal  fractures  of  the  sternum  are  very  rare,  so  that  their  occvirrence  has 
been  denied  by  many  authors. 

Two  cases  are  mentioned  by  Plouquet,^  one  by  Pauli,'  and  one  by  Barrau.''  The  latter 
case  is  quoted  by  Malgaigne,  as  follows  :  *  A  mason,  aged  60,  fell  from  a  scaffold  on  some 
large  stones ;  the  fracture  was  longitudinal,  and  the  right  portion  depressed  about  eight  to 
ten  lines,  the  left  somewhat  overlapping  ;  reduction  was  effected  by  drawing  the  arm  to  the 
side,  and  carrying  it  hacltwards,  then  pressing  firmly  on  the  middle  of  the  right  sternal  ribs, 
making  alternate  movements  from  before  backAvards.  so  as  to  disengage  the  bones,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  gentle  pressure  was  made  on  the  left  or  riding  portion,  so  as  to  keep  it  on  its 
own  level.  After  reduction,  a  compress  was  applied,  and  maintained  by  a  firm  bandage :  the 
case  was  successful  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  no  deformity  resulted. 

Dislocations  of  the  sternum. — The  body  may  be  dislocated  from  the  manubrium. 

Maisonneuve  ^  first  demonstrated  the  exact  anatomical  relations  of  this  injury, 
and  described  the  existence  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  articulation  occasionally  found 
between  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of  the  sternum  :  the  one  a  true  amphi- 
arthrosis,  the  intervening  tissue  consisting  of  a  lamina  of  true  fibro-cartilage,  with  a 
limited  movement  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  latter ;  and  the  other,  an  arthrodial 
joint,  each  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  a  distinct  separate  lamina,  adherent  to 
the  bone  by  one  surface  and  free  on  the  other.  He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
second  costal  cartilages  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  manubrium  than  with 
the  body,  and  that  the  anterior  fibrous  layer  is  stronger  and  denser  than  the  posterior, 
which,  being  more  loosely  adherent  to  the  bone,  is  more  liable  to  be  stripped  off  in 
injury  to  the  bone.  These  observations  have  been  for  the  most  part  confirmed  by 
Rivington,  who,  in  100  specimens,  found  the  amphiarthrodial  type  in  51,  the 
diarthrodial  in  32,  an  intermediate  variety  in  11,  and  ossification  in  6.  With 
such  a  conformation,  the  possibility  of  a  true  luxation  between  these  two  parts  of 
the  sternum  is  indisputable. 

The  accident  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  adults,  the  youngest  example  on  record 
being  that  of  a  partial  dislocation  in  a  boy  aged  12  years,  reported  by.Ancelet,  and 
the  position  of  the  two  bones  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  unifoi'm  one,  the  gladiolus 
being  displaced  forwards  from  the  manubrium,  and  occasionally  over-riding  it;  in 
the  cases  of  Petit,  )Sabatier,  and  Siredey  the  reverse  happened,  the  manubrium  being 
displaced  forwards.  The  second  costal  cartilages  remain  adherent  to  the  manubrium, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  where  one  or  both  retain  their  connection  with  the  body 
of  the  bone ;  the  anteiior  ligamentous  tissues  are  usually  ruptured,  whilst  the 
posterior  are  entire  and  partially  stripped  from  the  bone.  Its  production  requires  \ 
considerable  force,  which  is  applied  either  directly,  as  by  falling  on  the  edge  of  a 
boat,  or  indirectly,  by  forcible  flexion  forwards,  or  bending  backwards  of  the  trunk, 

^  Mem.  de  VAcacl.  roy.  cle  Chir.  t.  iv. 

"'  The  two  cases  of  Plouquet  are  those  of  Kramer  and  Mayer. 

^    V.  Amimm.  Mvnatssch.  f.  Med.  u.  Chir.  vol.  i. 

^  Barrau,  TJiese  de  Strashourf/,  5  Janvier,  1815. 

'"  Archiv.  (/en.  de  Med.  iii.  ser.  t.  xiv. 
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by  falls  or  blows  on  the  back,  falls  on  the  feet,  or  even  by  muscular  action  ;  it  has  also 
happened  from  force  applied  to  another  part  of  the  sternum,  causing  fracture  here 
and  dislocation  at  the  junction  of  the  two  bones.  Rivington  explains  the  production 
of  the  accident  from  indirect  causes,  by  the  lever-like  action  of  the  ribs  which  transmit 
the  shock  to  the  sternum,  and  drive  it  forward.  Owing  to  the  greater  mobility 
and  leverage  possessed  by  the  lower  ribs,  as  compared  with  the  upper,  the  gladiolus 
is  carried  forward  more  powerfully  than  the  manubrium ;  the  greatest  stress  is  ex- 
perienced at  the  junction  of  the  more  fixed  with  the  more  moveable  part,  and  should 
an  articulation  exist  thei-e,  dislocation  results.  The  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  fracture  at  or  about  the  same  level ;  but  the  diagnosis  is  based  on  the 
following  features  :  in  dislocation  there  is  present,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  sternal  notch,  a  marked  projection,  with  a  depression  above,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  manubrium  can  be  felt.  This  prominence  is  i-ecognised  as  the  articulating 
surface  of  the  body  by  its  three  smooth  articulating  facets,  one  central  for  the  manu- 
brium, and  two  lateral  for  the  costal  cartilages ;  the  second  cartilages  are  attached 
to  the  manubrium  and  depressed,  the  third  are  carried  forwards  with  the  body,  and 
the  second  intercostal  space  narrowed ;  occasionally  the  head  and  neck  remain 
flexed  upon  the  trunk,  and  attempts  to  rectify  this  produce  pain  and  dyspncea. 

The  prognosis  is  serious,  from  the  complications  which  ax'e  frequently  associated  with 
the  iujury,  and  from  the  great  force  required  to  produce  it.  The  treatment  consists  in 
removing  the  displacement  by  direct  pressure,  or  by  position,  the  body  being  bent  back- 
wards with  a  pillow  under  the  back,  and  traction  made  in  opposite  directions,  above  on 
the  head  and  neck,  and  below  on  the  lower  ribs  and  pelvis,  oi-  more  simply  by  allowing 
the  head  to  hang  backwards  over  the  bed,  combined  with  deep  inspiratory  efforts ; 
but  permanent  reduction  is  frequently  impossible. 

Of  the  pathological  variety,  Malgaigne  gives  three  cases  only.  They  possess  some 
degree  of  interest,  and  are  recorded  in  his  work  on  dislocations. 

Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. — These  are  very  rare  injuries, 
although  they  have  been  regarded  in  early  times  as  a  presumptive  cause  of  obstinate 
vomiting ;  thus  Turner  ^  remarks  that  the  cartilage  '  is  liable  to  depression  from 
external  violence,  by  which  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  compressed,  causing 
■symptoms  of  vomiting,  convulsions,  and  gangrene  and  death,  unless  elevated,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  displaced  forwards.' 

Of  the  six  cases  referred  to  in  the  table,  p.  821,  one  was  an  instance  of  fracture, 
four  of  dislocation  backwards,  and  one  forwards.  Recovery  took  place  in  all,  in  one 
only  was  operative  interference  necessary. 

Dislocations  of  the  ribs.  1.  Costo-vertehral. — The  anatomical  arrangements  for 
this  important  articulation  would  tend  to  prove  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  luxate  the  head  of  the  rib  without  fractiu^e  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  so  strong 
are  the  Hgamentous  tissues  around.  Yet  it  does  appear  notwithstanding  that  luxa- 
tion has  been  effected  after  severe  violence.  However,  in  most  instances,  other 
complications  have  existed,  generally  fracture  of  the  spine  and  displaced  vertebrae. 
Ambrose  Pare  was  the  first  to  describe  these  dislocations,  and  to  arrange  them  in 
three  classes — upwards,  downwards,  and  forwards — in  Avhich  classification  he  was 
followed  by  Barbette,^  Juncker,^  and  Heister."*  Platner^  observed  that  fracture 
rather  than  dislocation  usually  took  place,  and  that  the  head  of  the  rib  could  be  only 
dislocated  inwards,  not  easily  upwards  or  downwards,  and  never  outwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra. 

These  descriptions  were  theoretical,  and  had  no  foundation  in  experience  ;  and  the 
earliest  described  case  on  record  is  that  by  Buttet,  detailed  in  a  memoir  on  the  subject,^ 
in  which  he  rejects  as  chimerical  the  upward  and  downward  dislocations,  and  considers 
only  the  forward  variety  as  possible.  He  based  the  evidence  of  luxation  in  his  case 
(which  recovered)  upon  the  movement  of  the  rib  experienced  along  its  whole  length 
by  pressure  upon  its  anterior  extremity,  and  on  the  pi-esence  of  a  very  distinct  and 

^  Art  of  Surgery,  1725.  -   Giuvres  chir.  et  anat.  1680  . 

^  Cons'pect.  chir.  1730.  *  Instit.  chir.  t.  i.l750. 

^  Instit.  chir.  1745.  '^  Mem.  de  VAcad.  roy.  de  Chir.  vol.  iv.  1768. 
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audible  sound  differing  from  the  crepitus  of  fracture.  The  correctness  of  the  diag- 
nosis has  been  doubted,  Boyer  considering  it  a  fi'actui-e  of  the  neck  of  the  rib.  No 
additional  experience  was  acquii'ed  till  a  case  demonsti'ated  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  published  by  Henkel,^  in  which  the  left  eleventh  rib  was  displaced  forward 
by  a  fall  into  a  ditch,  and  death  ensued  on  the  fifteenth  day  from  fractured  spine  and 
paraplegia.  Boudet  ^  desci-ibed  a  case  where  the  fourth  rib  was  luxated  forwards 
and  inwai'ds  by  a  fall  of  ninety  feet,  with  fracture  of  the  transverse  process,  and 
laceration  of  the  lung,  and  Alcock  ^  one  where  the  dislocation  implicated  two  ribs, 
resulted  from  the  fall  off  a  roof  on  to  the  back,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  fifteenth  day 
from  fracture  of  the  spine  and  paraplegia.  Kennedy  '*  collected  four  cases  of  this 
accident  in  young  persons  aged  eleven,  fifteen,  seventeen,  and  twenty  years  re- 
spectively, and  all  produced  by  direct  violence  on  the  back  ;  two  were  fatal,  one 
immediately,  from  fractured  skull,  in  which  the  two  last  ribs  displaced,  and  one  on 
the  sixth  day  from  paraplegia,  with  complete  dislocation  of  the  tenth  and  incomplete 
of  the  eleventh  rib.  In  two  in  which  recovery  took  place,  a  depression  was  present 
over  the  heads  of  the  two  last  ribs,  and  on  making  pressure  anteriorly,  the  posterior 
end  was  made  to  move ;  the  deformity  subsequently  disappeared.  Bransby  Cooper 
I'efers  to  a  case  of  old  dislocation  in  which  the  rib  was  anchylosed  to  the  front  part  of 
the  corresponding  vertebrae.  A  case  of  luxation  of  the  left  seventh  rib  forward  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,^  but  died  five  minutes  after  admission  from  fracture  of 
the  spine  and  other  injuries;  and  one  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  affecting  the  first 
rib,  which  proved  fatal  shortly  after  admission  from  fracture  of  the  skull. 

The  ribs  most  commonly  involved,  according  to  Buttet,  are  the  lower  true  ribs, 
but  from  the  published  cases  5  occurred  in  the  lowest  ribs,  3  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  1  the  fourth,  and  1  the  first.  The  causes  must  necessarily  be  direct  violence 
over  a  small  amount  of  surface,  so  that  it  is  expended  vipon  one  or  two  ribs, 
thvis  driving  the  heads  forwards  and  inwards ;  the  force  may  also  be  thrown  upon 
the  angle  of  the  rib.  The  opposing  forces  must  be  powerful.  The  diagnosis  is 
difiicult,  and  must  be  only  conjectural  :  thus  there  may  be  a  deep  depression,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  always  present ;  and  it  may  be  overlooked,  for  there  is  great 
ecchymosis  and  swelling,  with  pain ;  there  may  be  mobility  of  the  rib  without 
crepitation. 

The  treatment  is  unsatisfactoiy,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  older  surgeons, 
such  as  suspending  the  patient  by  the  arm  to  a  door,  or  bending  the  trunk  forward 
over  a  cylindrical  body,  combined  with  pressure  on  the  ribs,  are  useless.  Kennedy 
used  a  compress  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  rib,  with  a  bandage.  If  the  dislocation 
affects  the  floating  ribs,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  effect  reduction. 

2.  Costo-chondral  dislocations  are  evidenced  by  the  prominence  of  the  rib  in  front  of 
its  corresponding  cai-tilage,  by  a  snapping  noise  when  pressed  upon,  and  by  the  absence 
of  bony  crepitus.  According  to  many  authorities,  these  are  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
costal  cartilage  or  rib  close  to  the  articulation.  Saurel  was  unable  to  produce  them 
expeiimentally  on  the  cadaver,  but  Carbonell  ^  has  demonstrated  it  post-mortem  in  a 
case  which  pioved  fatal  from  other  severe  injuries,  and  in  which  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ribs  were  dislocated  from  their  caitilages.  Malgaigne  has  collected  four 
examples,  but  regards  them  as  insuflficient  to  attest  the  fact  of  the  dislocation.  In 
the  case  of  Chaussier  it  resulted  from  fits  of  coughing,  affected  a  single  rib  on  each 
side,  and  was  associated  with  consecutive  hernia  of  the  lung.  Those  of  Bouisson  and 
De  Kimpe  followed  direct  violence,  and  the  single  rib  which  Avas  displaced  was  readily 
reduced  and  retained  in  position  by  a  bandage.  Sir  Charles  Bell  also  briefly  recites 
a  case  in  which  all  the  ribs  were  luxated  upon  their  cartilages  by  compression  of  the 
chest  between  a  post  and  a  carriage.  They  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  require 
the  same  treatment,  reduction  and  maintenance,  as  foi-  fractures. 

3.  Chondro-sternal   dislocations. — These  injuries   are   more   common   than   the 

1  Gaz.  med.  1834.  ^  ^^^n  ^^  i^  ^-^p_  d'Anat.  1839. 

3  Land.  Med.  Gaz.  1839. 

■*  Dvh.  Med.  Journ.  1841,  vol.  v. ;  and  Cooper's  Diet.  vol.  i.  ' 

*  rv-it-morfem  Records,  1864,  No.  178.  <^  Bull,  de  la  Sue.  d^Anat.  1865. 
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former,  and  either  occur  singly  or  as  a  complication  of  other  bony  lesions,  as  fractures 
of  the  sternum  or  ribs.  Saurel  has  succeeded  in  producing  it  on  the  dead  body,  but 
the  cartilage  was  invariably  depressed  behind  the  sternum.  Sir  G.  Bell  has  seen  it 
produced  by  violent  extension  of  the  arms  during  exercise  with  dumb-bells,  but 
found  it  difficult  to  replace  and  retain  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Malgaigne  quotes 
three  cases  from  Ravaton,  Manzetti,  and  Monteggia,  in  all  of  which  the  cartilages 
were  displaced  forwards  from  traumatic  causes  ;  that  of  Manzetti  implicated  three 
ribs,  which  were  reduced  by  arching  the  spine  over  pillows  behind  the  back.  B. 
Cooper  saw  a  luxation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cartilages  in  a  weakly  baker's  boy  pro- 
duced by  the  constant  action  of  the  pectorals  in  kneading  bread  ;  and  other  cases  are 
recorded  by  Bennet  in  a  female  who  was  run  over,  and  in  whom  the  third  left  rib 
was  broken  in  two  places  and  dislocated  at  the  sternum,  and  by  Gross,  who  mentions 
that  he  has  seen  several  cases,  and  cites  one  of  a  man  in  whom  the  last  three  ribs 
were  dislocated  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffold  ;  whilst  Middeldoj-pf  considers  the  accident  of 
common  occurrence  during  youth,  when  the  ribs  are  more  yielding  and  the  carti- 
laginous connections  more  loose,  and  refers  to  two  cases — one  in  which  three  cartilages 
were  displaced  inwards,  and  reposition  was  found  impossible,  and  another  in  which  the 
second  right  rib  was  fi-actured  and  displaced  forwards  from  the  sternum.  This  luxa- 
tion is  accompanied  with  prominence  of  the  cartilage  and  pain,  and  may  be  attended 
with  severe  after-symptonis,  febrile  excitement,  and  spitting  of  blood.  lb  is  generally 
replaced  by  pressui-e,  aided  by  position  and  deep  inspiration,  and  maintained  by  a 
compress  or  a  moulded  splint, 

4.  Dislocation  of  cartilages  upon  each  other. — It  is  a  question  whether  these 
cases  were  not  fractures.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ordinarily  articulate  with 
each  other;  sometimes  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  also  the  eighth  and  ninth  at  times. 
The  displacement  has  occurred,  in  all  those  cases  that  have  been  placed  on  record,  by 
muscular  effort,  and  its  perfect  and  permanent  reduction  is  difficult.  The  exaiuple 
recorded  by  Garengeot  '  happened  in  a  woman  during  an  effort  to  lift  up  a  child,  the 
accident  being  associated  with  severe  pain  to  the  left  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  separa- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  and  the  formation  of  a  prominence  under  the  skin  at  this  spot. 
Similarly  the  case  of  Martin  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  fall  backwards  off 
a  chair;  it  was  associated  with  a  painful  cracking  and  a  swelling  and  elevation  ovei-  the 
last  three  true  caitilages  on  the  right  side,  so  that  the  hand  could  be  passed  beneath 
them,  was  treated  with  a  compress  and  binder,  and  recovered  with  deformity  at  the 
end  of  a  month.  Boyer  quotes  a  case  in  which  the  luxated  cartilages  were  depressed  ; 
and  Malgaigne  gives  a  description  of  one  in  which  the  accident  had  happened  nine 
years  before  from  a  muscular  effort  with  a  lever,  and  in  which  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  cartilages  were  depressed  below  the  sixth  and  tenth.  Reduction  is 
partially  effected  by  pressure  on  the  projection  during  an  act  of  inspiration. 

Contusions  of  the  parietes  are  sometimes  followed  by  inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  the  development  of  tumours  ;  these  subjects  are  treated  of  elsewhere. 

One  complication,  however,  requires  special  mention  in  this  place ;  it  is  that  of 
subpectoral  abscess,  or  diffused  suppuration  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  which  is 
generally  the  consequence  of  injury.  It  is  attended  with  severe  constitutional 
symptoms,  but  the  local  signs  ai-e  very  obscui-e,  and  give  no  definite  indication  of  its 
existence ;  there  is  great  pain,  and  general  tumefaction  in  the  pectoral  region,  and 
no  evidence  of  fluctuation,  unless  the  pus  reaches  the  axilla,  when  its  presence  may 
be  detected.  Its  diagnosis  must  mainly  be  based  upon  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
viz.  severe  constitutional  irritation,  with  febrile  disturbance,  and  unmistakable  rigors  ; 
these,  with  marked  tumefaction,  fully  warrant  the  surgeon  in  making  an  exploratory 
incision  thi'ough  the  pectoi-al  muscles,  in  the  direction  of  their  fibi-es,  so  as  to  give 
an  exit  to  the  pus.  Free  opening  and  counter- opening  combined  with  antiseptic 
precautions,  effectual  drainage,  and  the  administration  of  tonics  and  good  diet, 
constitute  the  course  of  treatment  adapted  to  these  cases.  Another  form  of  suppu- 
ration which  has  of  late  yeai-s  attracted  attention,  and  which  is  occasionally  the 
result  of  simple  contusions,  wounds,  or  fractures,  merits  remark.     This  is  a  localised 

^  Mem.  del' Acad.  Roy.  de  Chir.  t.  i.  1813. 
Vol.   I.  3  G 
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inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  costal  pleui-a 
and  the  rib,  first  desci'ibed  by  Wunderlich  and  entitled  peripleuritic  or  retrocostal 
abscess.  It  forms  a  localised  fluctuating  swelling,  passing  out  between  the  ribs  and 
dilating  a  limited  number  of  intercostal  spaces,  and  has  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
pointing  empyema.  M.  Bartels  '  has  formulated  the  distinctive  difierences  between 
the  two  affections ;  they  are  of  unfavourable  prognosis,  for  of  eight  cases  collected  by 
Bartels  four  died  and  two  were  still  unhealed,  and  required  for  treatment  free  incision 
for  evacuation  and  efficient  drainage. 

Periostitis,  necrosis,  and  caries  of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  do  not  require  special 
notice,  and  the  operation  of  resection  of  the  ribs  is  described  in  the  essay  on 
Excisions. 

Wounds  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  commonly  called  non-penetrating  wounds, 
include  the  several  varieties  of  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  and  gunshot  wounds ; 
the  general  characters  of  which  are  described  in  the  essays  on  Wounds  and  Gun- 
shot Wounds.  Here  we  shall  merely  refer  to  certain  special  complications  of  the 
ordinary  incised,  punctured,  and  lacerated  wounds,  as  they  affect  the  surface  aud 
tissues  of  the  chest. 

Sviperficial  wounds  involving  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  require 
little  comment.  When  of  the  incised  variety,  the  haemorrhage  is  trivial,  and  union 
frequently  ensues  by  first  intention ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  punctured  wounds, 
which  in  the  long  narrow  track  traversed  by  the  weapon  are  liable  to  lead  to  sub- 
cutaneous hasmorrhage,  inflammation,  diffuse  or  local  suppuration,  and  end  in  the 
formation  of  sinuses,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  the  arm  and  the 
acts  of  respiration,  are  difficult  to  manage. 

Deep  wounds  of  the  chest  wall  may  involve  the  muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  or 
the  bony  or  cartilaginous  thorax.  Wovmds  of  the  muscles  in  front  and  behind  the 
chest,  when  passing  across  their  fibres,  are  attended  with  very  great  separation,  and 
leave  a  large  gap,  in  consequence  of  the  power  and  extent  of  the  individual  muscle 
involved.  And  in  the  treatment  of  such  wounds,  the  function  of  the  divided  muscle 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  approximated  as  closely  as  possible ; 
thus,  in  wounds  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  chest,  the  arm  must  be  drawn  for- 
wards, and  carried  inwards  towards  the  opposite,  and  maintained  in  this  position 
during  the  healing  of  the  wound  :  in  wounds  of  the  muscles  behind,  the  opposite 
course  is  to  be  pursued.  In  a  case  of  extensive  wound  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
muscle,  and  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  pectoralis  major,  M,  Petit  applied  several 
points  of  suture,  and  with  success  :  but  sutures  through  muscular  tissue  are  in 
general  not  advisable,  unless  there  be  a  very  laige  flap;  and  when  employed,  they 
should  include  the  fascia  in  front  of  and  behind  the  muscle,  else  the  suture  will  tear 
away.  When  the  wound  involves  the  tendinous  part  of  the  muscle,  sutures  may  be 
used  with  great  advantage.  These  wounds  are  not  unfrequently  protracted  in 
healing,  result  in  impairment  of  the  muscular  function  or  consecutive  atrophy,  and 
occasionally  in  adhesion  of  the  divided  ends  to  the  adjacent  structures.  Transverse 
wounds  of  the  intercostal  muscles  weaken  the  chest,  and  sometimes  permit  the  escape 
of  the  lung,  to  which  we  shall  refer  further  on. 

Wounds  of  the  thoracic  and  other  parietal  vessels  (excluding  the  intercostal  and 
internal  mammary)  partake  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  wounded  vessels  :  the  only 
])eculiarity  in  respect  to  the  chest  is  in  reference  to  punctured  wounds,  as  in  stabs 
by  a  sword,  bayonet,  foil,  &c.,  where  a  vessel  has  been  involved,  and  the  blood,  not 
being  able  to  escape  externally,  has  diffused  itself  under  the  muscles  in  the  loose 
cellular  tissue,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Hennen  "^  speaks  of  injuries  to  the  iufrascapular  arteries  as  liable  to  produce  most  ex- 
tensive subcutaneous  hpemorrhage,  '  filling  the  whole  subscapular  spaces  with  blood,  which 
makes  its  way  down  to  the  loins  by  infiltration  and  causes  there  dee^j  abscesses  and  even 
gangrene,'  and  states  that  he  had  uiet  cases  in  which  the  blood  dissecting  up  the  muscles 
completely  had  reached  as  low  as  the  sacrum,  producing  the  lumbar  ecchymosis  described 
by  Valentin  as  diagiiostic  of  Ijsemo-thorax.     In  a  case,  by  the  same  author,  of  wound  of  the 

^  Deutsches  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Chir.  1874.  ~   Obser cations  on  Military  Suryeri/. 
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suprascapular  artery  by  a  sabre,  death  followed,  and,  on  examination,  the  artery  was  found 
puuctured  and  a  traumatic  aneurism  the  size  of  an  egg  developed  at  the  seat  of  puncture. 
Bonstetten  ^  describes  a  case  of  wound  of  the  long  thoracic  artery'  from  a  wound  in  the  left 
axilla  by  a  knife.  The  hjemorrhage,  which  was  severe,  ceased  spohtaneously,  but  recurred 
on  the  eighth  day,  and,  the  wound  being  reopened,  the  artery  was  ligatured  behind  the 
pectoral,  with  complete  success.  Cases  of  secondary  lipemorrhage  fi-om  the  external  mammary 
with  fatal  result  are  described  as  occurring  in  the  American  war.  Important  veins  may 
also  be  reached  by  the  weapon,  as  in  a  case  in  which  the  cephalic  was  divided  by  a  stab 
just  below  the  clavicle  leading  to  thrombosis  and  a  fatal  result.* 

Ice  or  carefully  applied  compres.sion  will,  in  the  simpler  cases,  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  lasemorrhage ;  but  where  one  of  the  larger  trunks  has  been  injured  or 
secondary  haemorrhage  ensues  threatening  the  life  of  the  patient,  the  case  must  be 
treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  essay  on  Wounds  of  Arteries. 
Injuries  to  nerves  may,  according  to  Dupuytren,  explain  the  pain  which  not  un- 
frequently  complicates  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest,  whilst  dyspucea,  fever,  and 
CA'en  convulsive  movements  are  attributed  by  Boyer  to  the  same  cause. 

Wounds  involving  the  ribs,  costal  cartilages,  or  sternum,  require  immediate 
closure  of  the  wound,  and  the  ordinary  treatment  for  fractured  ribs.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  must  be  on  our  guard,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  portion  of  the  weapon 
or  instrument  has  been  broken  off,  and  become  imbedded  in  the  rib  or  cartilage ;  an 
event  which  has  happened  once  or  twice.  In  general  the  piece  is  loose,  and  readily 
removed,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  been  found  fixed,  requiring  immense  force  to 
extract  it ;  or  it  may  be  smooth  and  convex  on  its  surface,  such  as  a  bullet,  when 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  laying  hold  of  it.  Sometimes  the  pointed  instrument  may 
traverse  the  rib  and  appear  on  its  inner  side,  causing  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
chest.  Foreign  bodies  may  also  lodge  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  thorax,  and  even 
remain  passive  there  for  a  lengthened  period,  determining  no  inflammation,  occasion- 
ally travelling  slowly  to  other  parts  of  the  body  more  or  less  remote.  Needles,  one  of 
the  commonest  of  these  offisnding  substances,  have  been  extracted  years  after  their 
introduction,  producing  in  some  cases  sharp  pricking  pains  limiting  the  movement 
of  the  arm  and  inducing  hypertesthesia  of  the  skin. 

A  curious  case  is  decribed  by  Luca,  in  which  thirty-two  sewing-needles  were  extracted 
from  beneath  the  skin  of  the  mammary  glands,  where  they  had  been  introduced  with  the 
intention  of  inducing  sympathetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  impregnated  uterus  and  procuring 
abortion. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  may  be  attended  with  emphysema,  particularly  where 
they  involve  parts  possessing  loose  cellular  tissue,  such  as  the  axilla,  and  below  the 
large  chest  muscles.  This  is  much  less  common  than  supposed  and  is  denied  by  some 
authorities.  The  emphysema  rarely  attains  any  considerable  degree,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented altogether  or  be  hindered  from  extending  by  the  exact  closure  of  the  wound. 


II.   Injuries  and  Wounds  of  the  Contents  op  the  Chest. 

These  will  be  treated  of  under  two  separate  heads  :  first,  those  produced  by 
external  wounds,  commonly  called  penetrating ;  and  second,  those  caused  by  con- 
tusion, without  any  breach  of  the  external  surface. 

Kespecting  penetrating  wounds,  these  will  be  best  considered  by  studying  them 
according  to  the  organ  or  structure  involved,  in  the  following  order.  1 .  Wounds  of  the 
pleura  and  lungs,  with  their  attendant  complications ;  2.  Wounds  of  the  mediastina, 
pericardium,,  and  heart ;  3.  Wounds  of  the  intercostal,  internal  mammary,  and  large 
vessels  of  the  chest ;  4.  Wounds  of  the  oesophagus. 

1.  Wou7ids  of  the  pleura  and  lung  and  their  complications. — These  injuries  are 
usually  classified  as  simple  penetrating  wounds,  either  of  the  pleura  or  mediastinum, 
and  penetrating  w^ounds,  complicated  with,  lesion  of  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax j 
as  the  lungs  or  heart.  Simple  penetrating  wounds  are  rare,  and  having  regard  to 
the  intimate  contact  which  exists  between  the  lung  and  the  wall  of  the  chest,  their 

'   Gaz.  de  Strashourij,  Ser.  iii.  t.  iv.  ^  Medical  Times  and  Gaz.  1873. 
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possil)ility  is  even  denied  by  some  autlioi's.  There  are,  however,  sufficient  facts,  both 
clinical  and  experimental,  to  prove  that  this  injury  does  now  and  then  take  place 
not  only  in  incised,  but  even  in  gunshot  wounds.  Konig  ^  believes  that  they  are 
more  common  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that,  on  account  of  the  slight  symptoms 
they  excite,  they  frequently  escape  detection  ;  the  i-apidity  with  which  the  lung 
collapses  when  air  is  admitted  into  the  pleural  cavity  being  highly  favourable  to 
their  occui-rence.  He  considers  that  two  conditions  conduce  to  this  injury — the  kind 
of  weapon,  and  the  character  of  the  force  employed;  if  the  weapon  be  sharp,  and 
completely  fill  the  woiind.  and  the  force  rapid  and  direct,  the  lung  will  be  probably 
unable  to  escape ;  whilst  if  the  blow  be  less  energetic,  the  weapon  more  blunt,  filling 
the  wound  less  completely,  and  allowing  the  entrance  of  air  by  its  side,  then  the 
reverse  may  happen — the  lung  suddenly  collapses  and  remains  uninjured.  Such  a 
result,  according  to  Legouest,^  can  only  occur  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  which 
is  incompletely  filled  by  the  lung  during  expiration  and  where  both  surfaces  of  the 
pleura  are  in  contact.  Clinical  evidence  in  support  of  the  injiiry  is  afforded  by  the 
rare  cases  of  prolapse  of  uninjured  lung  or  omentum  through  a  wound  in  the 
thoracic  wall. 

The  immediate  questions  for  elucidation  in  all  wounds  of  the  thorax  are,  firstly, 
is  the  wound  a  penetrating  one"?  and,  secondly,  is  it  simple  or  complicated  by  injury 
to  the  viscera  ? 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  of  penetration  is  difficult.     Where  the  wound  is  large 
and  the  lung  distinctly  visible,  the  natui-e  of  the  iujury  is  palpable  enough;  bub 
these  wounds  in  general  are  not  so  extensive,  owing  to   the  protection  of  the  ribs  ; 
hence  we  must  rely  upon  other  diagnostic  marks.      1st.   Deductions  drawn  from  the 
weapon  used,  with  the  attending  external  circumstances ;  these  will  comprise  the 
consideration  of  the  varied  forms  of  penetrating  instruments,  the  extent  of  the  blood- 
staiii  upon  the  blade,  the  size  of  the  wound  compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  blade, 
the  respective  positions  of  the  injured  person  and  the  aggressor  at  the  time  of  the 
infliction  of  the  wound,  the  mode  and  direction  in  which  the  weapon  was  thrust,  &c. 
These  points  are  by  no   means  decisive,  and  are  often   doubtful ;  for  the  blade  may 
have  two  cutting  edges,  and  then  the  wound  will  be  larger ;  the  bayonet  or  sword- 
thrust  may  glance  off  the  ribs  and  pass  a  long  distance  under  the  skin,  without 
entei'ing  the  chest — thus  cases  are  related  in  which  a  sword  has  passed  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  the  chest  without  penetrating  the  cavity ;  again,  the  position  of 
the  combatants  is   often  inaccurately  stated.     2nd.  Exploration  by  means  of  the 
finger,  probe,  sound,  or  other  instruments.     Were  this  to  be  permitted,  and  a  careful 
and  minute  examination  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  fingei*  into  the  wound,  an 
easy  diagnosis  would  at  once  be  realised  :  but  in  wounds  of  the  chest,  as  in  wounds  of 
the  abdomen,  all  manipulative  examination  is  to  be  denounced  as  perfectly  unwarrant- 
able, being  attended  with  highly  dangerous  results,  by  disturbing  nature's  efforts  to 
effect  a  repair,  disarranging  the  clot,  and  exciting  irritation  and  inflammation  ;  a 
proceeding  tending  only  to  gratify  curiosity,  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the 
patient.     The  same   remai-ks  apply  to  the  injecting  of  fluids  into  the  wound,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  relic  of  barber-surgery,  and  is  wisely  expunged  from  all 
modern   works.     3rd.    Another   mischievous   and   meddlesome   proposition   is   the 
following,  viz.  the  closing  of  the  external  wound,  and  then  dii-ecting  the  patient  to 
take  a  deep  inspiration,  when  he  is  to  hold  his  breath  so  as  to  close  his  glottis;  and 
then  to  make  an  effort  to  expire,  at  the  same  time  that  the  surgeon  re  opens  the 
wound  and  holds  a  lighted  candle  close  to  it  :  should  the  wound  have  penetrated  the 
lung,  air  will  be  driven  out  through  the  opening  and  blow  the  flame  of  the  candle  to 
one  side.     This  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  and  hazardous  experiment ; 
and  even  if  justifiable,  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  for  in  many  cases  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  lungs,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  may  prevent  the  escape 
of  air  from  the  organ.     4th.  Certain  symptoms  or  complications  of  the  injury  itself: 
(«)  traumatopnoea,  the  passage  of  air  to  and  fro  through  the  external  wound  caused  by 
the  aspiratory  force  of  the  movements  of  the  thorax  and  accompanied  by  an  audible 

1  Archie  cl.  Heilk.  vol.  v.  1804.  ^  y^.„h^  ^^,  ch-r.  (TArmce,  1863. 
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hissing  or  gnrgling  sound  •  this  is  pathognomonic  of  penetration  with  or  "without 
injury  to  the  lung,  but  it  occurs  too  rarely  to  give  it  much  prominence  as  a  diagnostic 
siwn,  e.g.  Eraser  noted  it  twice  in  nine  fatal  cases  where  the  lung  was  wounded,  and 
once  in  seven  fatal  cases  where  the  lung  was  unwounded :  (6)  pneumo-thorax  occui-ring 
when  the  wound  is  oblique  and  valvular,  so  that  the  air  admitted  cannot  escape, 
although  its  absence  does  not  exclude  penetration,  for  it  disappears  rapidly  by  absorp- 
tion when  the  air  is  not  renewed  :  (c)  emph3^sema  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound 
is  almost  invaiiably  associated  with  penetration,  and  is  very  rarely  the  result  of  aspii-a- 
tion  into  the  soft  parts  without  a  pleural  injury ;  when  the  lung  is  unwounded  it 
never  attains  a  very  high  degree.  5th.  The  absence  of  haemoptysis  is  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  test  that  the  pleural  cavity  only  has  been  penetrated.  Hseraoptysis, 
although  usually  a  symptom  of  injured  lung,  may  take  place  in  non-penetrating 
wounds,  and  even  in  injuries  of  the  lung  it  may  be  absent. 

Thus,  then,  there  are  no  absolute  signs  upon  which  we  can  decide  ;  therefore  in 
the  prognosis,  which  must  be  guarded,  and  must  always  be  considered  unfavourable 
for  at  least  four  or  five  days,  the  possibility  of  penetration  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  primary  complications  which  may  ensue  in  this  class  of  injuries  are,  emphy- 
sema, pneumo-thorax,  hernia  of  the  lung,  hfemo-thorax,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  wound  or  cavit}^  The  secondary,  or  subsequent,  complications  are, — 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  hydro-thorax,  empyema,  fistulous  openings,  contraction  of  the 
side  of  the  chest,  &c.     These  will  be  alluded  to  in  their  appropi'iate  place. 

The  treatment  will  differ  but  little  from  that  laid  down  in  non-penetrating 
wounds,  viz.  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  the  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  the  immediate 
closure  of  the  external  wound,  and  strictly  enforcing  the  recumbent  position  until 
the  period  of  danger  has  passed  over.  The  patient  must  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  be 
carefully  watched  in  the  interim,  and  the  slightest  indication  of  any  untoward 
symptom  is  to  be  treated  with  energy,  according  to  the  instructions  given  further  on. 

A  rare  complication  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  is  the  escape  of  its 
contents  through  the  opening,  constituting  a  hernia  of  the  lung.  There  are  four 
varieties :  the  traumatic,  consecutive,  spontaneous,  and  congenital  ;  the  two  latter 
do  not,  however,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  The  traumatic  variety, 
usiially  entitled  prolapse  of  the  lung,  occurs  immediately  at  the  moment  or  shortly 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound ;  whilst  the  consecutive  takes  place  after  its  cicatri- 
sation from  yielding  of  the  tissues  filling  the  gap  and  is  usually  designated  by  the 
term  pneumocele. 

The  mechanism  of  their  production  has  been  most  commonly  explained  on  the 
theory  of  su  klen  forced  expiratory  effort.  According  to  Cloquet '  they  result  from  a 
strong  expiratory  effort ;  whilst  the  glottis  is  closed  simultaneously  with  a  blow  on  the 
chest,  the  compressed  lung,  reacting  by  its  elasticity  against  the  wall  of  the  thorax, 
tends  to  escape  at  the  spot  of  least  resistance.  Morel  La  valine  '^  accepts  the  same  ex- 
planation, except  that  he  assumes  the  open  glottis  to  offer  a  resistance  to  the  rapid 
emptying  of  air  from  the  lung  which  consequently  reactsagainst  the  thorax.  Malgaigne^ 
advances  a  different  interpretation  and  holds  it  due  to  the  air  from  the  sound  lung 
passing  during  a  sudden  forced  expiiation  with  closed  glottis  into  the  bronchi  of  the 
injured  organ  expanding  this  and  forcing  it  out  through  the  external  wound  ;  whilst 
Bech  *  believes  the  accident,  on  the  other  hand,  to  happen  at  a  moment  of  deepest 
inspiration  when  the  lung  is  in  most  complete  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  or  after 
completed  inspiration,  at  the  commencement  of  expiration,  when  this  is  interrupted 
by  coughing  by  which  the  still  expanded  lung  is  pressed  powerfully  against  the  wall 
of  the  thorax.  Agnus  attributes  some  influence  to  certain  anatomical  peculiarities, 
such  as  deep  fissures. 

The  most  frequent  situation  for  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  is  one  of  the  lower 
intercostal  spaces  at  the  anterior  or  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  and  occasionally  just 
below  the  nipple  in  front.  These  localities  are  moi-e  exposed  to  injury  aud  correspond 
to  the  more  mobile  parts  of  the  lungs,  and  particularly  to  their  free  margins,  which 

^  Nour.  Journ.  de  Med.  181.0.  '^  Mem.  de  la  S'oc.  de  Chir.  1847,  vol.  i. 

^   Traite  d'Anat.  1859,  vol.  ii.  *  Memorahilien,  vol.  xxiii.  1879.  , 
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are  most  prone  to  esca^ie  through  a  wound.  The  size  of  the  protrusion  varies  from  a 
small  marble  to  a  cricket  ball,  and  forms  a  more  or  less  globular  mass  covei'ed  by  its 
own  pleura  and  having  no  investing  sac. 

The  protrusion  usually  occurs  immediately  after  the  wound,  in  most  cases  follow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  weapon ;  a  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  pro- 
trusion has  taken  place  a  short  time  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  as  in  a  case 
referred  to  by  Larrey  in  which  it  happened  during  a  fall  whilst  the  patient  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  ambulance.  The  accompanying  symptoms  are  indefinite ;  occa- 
sionally, as  in  Larrey's  case,  sharp  pain  and  later  haemoptysis,  cough  and  dyspnoea  may 
exist  :  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  a  complete  absence  of  general  symptoms. 
At  first  the  prolapse  is  of  normal  colour,  and,  with  its  base  tightly  constricted ;  it 
gradually  becomes  congested,  swollen,  and  finally  gangrenous,  and  sloughs  off.  This 
is  not,  however,  the  usual  course;  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  from  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  prolapse  shrinks,  becomes  dry,  and  carnified,  and  covered 
with  granulations,  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  and  becoming  smaller  and 
smaller,  finally  cicatrises  over ;  in  some  severe  cases  it  has  been  known  to  return 
spontaneously  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  wound  through  which  it  passes  is 
usually  small  and  of  the  punctured  or  incised  variety  and  the  extruded  lung  unin- 
jured, although  a  wound  of  the  lung  offers  no  obstacle  to  its  prolapse.  Anger  shows 
the  possibility  of  this  by  experiments  on  animals,  and  the  cases  of  Eoscius  and 
Angelo  confirm  it,  the  wounded  lung  in  the  former  case  (which  protruded  through 
the  fifth  space)  being  excised.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  although  a  pro- 
lapse of  the  omentum  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax  may  be  mistaken  for  a  prolapse 
of  the  lung,  especially  if  a  short  interval  has  intervened,  an  error  which  happened  in 
the  case  of  Ruysch.'  Instances  of  this  rare  accident  ai'e  reported  by  Bei-the,  Veyron- 
Lacroix,  and  Dieu,  the  latter  recommending  that  the  prolapsed  omentum  should  not 
be  reduced  on  account  of  the  danger  of  leaving  it  lodged  within  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  with  a  communication  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  external  atmosphere. 
Such  protrusions  are  to  be  discriminated  from  prolapse  of  the  lung  by  their  soft, 
fatty,  reddish,  and  irregular  feel  and  appearance  and  by  the  absence  of  crepitation. 

The  prognosis  on  prolapse  of  the  lung  is  generally  favourable  ;  the  majority 
of  cases  recovering.  The  methods  of  treatment  employed  have  been — immediate  re- 
duction, the  ligature,  excision,  or  non-interference.  All  these  measui-es  have  been 
severally  and  successfully  tried  ;  thus,  Rollande  cut  the  prolapse  off,  and  powdered 
the  surface  with  astringents,  and  with  success ;  Tulpius  tied  the  pedicle,  and 
excised  the  remainder  ;  Fabricius  relates  a  case  in  which  the  hernia  was  cauterised 
with  the  hot  iron,  and  a  recovery  effected ;  and  EAiysch  details  one  in  which  a 
ligature  v/as  applied,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  slough  off",  with  favourable  results. 
Reduction  of  the  prolapse,  especially  when  this  is  seen  at  an  early  period,  has  been 
generally  recommended,  and  the  wound  enlarged  if  it  offered  any  obstacle  to  the 
return  of  the  lung.  Very  few  such  cases  are  on  record.  Angelo  employed  this  treat- 
ment in  one  instance  and  Polaillon  in  a  case  which  proved  fatal  from  other  complica- 
tions, whilst  in  the  two  fatal  cases  out  of  the  fourteen  collected  by  Cauvy  the  prolapse 
had  been  first  excised  and  then  reduced.  It  is  obvious  that  this  treatment  exposes 
the  patient  to  all  the  dangers  of  an  open  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest  by  allow- 
ing the  access  of  air  to,  and  by  the  accuimulation  and  decomposition  of  blood  in, 
the  pleural  sac,  unless  the  external  wound  be  immediately  united;  complications 
which  are  unlikely  when  the  prolapse  is  left  in  situ  to  plug  the  pleviral  wound,  and 
to  seal  it  by  contracting  adhesions.  More  commonly  the  protrusion  is  treated  either 
by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  its  base,  or  by  leaving  it  to  shrink,  granulate,  and 
cicatrise  without  interference.  In  the  foi-mer  case  the  pi-olapse  may  be  permitted  to 
slough  off,  or,  to  facilitate  its  separation,  may  be  excised  after  a  ligature  has  been 
applied ;  a  procedure  preferred  by  Cauvy,  who  mentions  a  case  in  which  cicatrisation 
was  complete  by  the  twenty-eighth  day.  Guthrie  recommends  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain,  and  says  that  three  cases  after  Waterloo,  which  were  not 
interfered  with,   terminated  favourably ;    and  more    recently  Bech    advocates  non- 

1  Ohs.  Anat.  Chir.  Med.  1691. 
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intervention  and  refers  to  two  cases  in  his  own  j)ractice  in  which  the  prolapse  receded 
by  degi-ees  until  it  became  level  with  the  surrovinding  parts,  finally  cicatrising  and 
disappearing. 

An  immediate  hernia  of  the  lung  may  take  place  without  any  external  wound,  and  is 
sometimes  observed  in  rare  cases  of  extensive  comminuted  fractures  of  the  ribs.  A 
fatal  case  of  this  kind  is  quoted  by  Hamilton,  as  occurring  in  a  man  who  was 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight,  and  who  died  at  the  end  of  sixty  hours. 
After  death  a  fracture  of  the  third  and  fourth  cartilages  was  found,  with  a  laceration 
of  the  intercostal  muscles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  a  protrusion  of  the  lung,  the 
size  of  a  fist.  Hernia  of  the  right  upper  and  middle  lobe  under  the  skin  also  occurred 
in  a  case  reported  by  Weiss,  where  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  were  separated 
from  their  cartilages,  and  depressed  by  the  horn  of  an  ox ;  it  was  readily  reducible 
and  did  not  reappear  after  the  third  day. 

The  consecutive  variety  is  a  hernial  protrusion  which  occurs  after  the  external  wound 
has  closed,  or  results  from  a  subcutaneous  injury  weakening  the  thoracic  wall,  as  by 
causing  ruptxire  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  "Velpeau  records  the  case  of  a  man,  aged 
29,  who  received  a  sword-thrust  at  the  inner  side  of,  and  a  little  below,  the  left 
nipple;  he  lost  much  blood,  but  had  no  hfemoptysis;  the  wound  healed  in  six  weeks, 
and  in  three  months  and  a  half  after  the  injury  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 
with  prolapse  of  the  lung  ;  the  latter  was  found  fixed  in  its  present  position,  and  was 
therefore  left  alone.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  lung  is  covered  by  integument,  and  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  protrusion  are  very  slow ;  in  exceptional  cases  it 
appears  rapidly  or  suddenly,  and  may  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size.  It  occurs 
most  commonly  in  males — for,  according  to  Desfosses,'  out  of  14  cases  13  were  males 
and  1  a  female — and  usually  in  adults.  The  signs  of  this  occurrence  will  be,  the 
appearance  of  a  soft  tumour,  which  is  more  or  less  circumscribed,  elastic,  and  indo- 
lent ;  the  integuments  covering  it  are  perfectly  natui-al,  and  without  any  change  of 
colour.  The  swelling  moves  simultaneously  with  respiration,  expanding  in  expira- 
tion and  diminishing  in  inspiration ;  it  enlarges  equally  at  all  points  during  coughing ; 
and  if  respiration  be  suspended  for  some  time,  the  tumour  disappears.  On  manipu- 
lation it  crepitates  and  imparts  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and  the  depression  in  the 
parietes  can  be  readily  felt.  The  resonance  is  superficial,  and  on  auscultation,  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  lotider  than  normal,  and  with  forced  expiration  accompanied 
by  adventitious  sounds  such  as  fine  crepitation.  Occasionally  it  produces  some  degree 
of  pain  and  oppression,  with  cough.  The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  abscesses, 
aneurisms  and  empyema,  and  the  prognosis  is  not  serious,  the  affection  being  occa- 
sionally cured  if  treated  early.  The  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  hernia  and 
keeping  it  reduced ;  if  iri-educible  it  must  be  protected  from  external  injury  and  pre- 
vented enlarging  by  carefully  adju.sted  pads  and  bandages,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
hollow  padded  truss,  whilst  the  patient  must  abstain  from  forcible  effort  and  severe 
exertion. 

A  toound  of  the  lung  may  be  superficial  or  deep  ;  and  when  arising  from  external 
wound,  it  may  be  either  of  the  incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  or  gunshot  variety ; 
but  when  produced  by  fractured  ribs,  it  is  generally  of  the  lacerated  kind.  The 
incised  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous,  as  they  almost  always  give  rise  to  imme- 
diate haemorrhage  and  escape  of  air ;  the  lacerated  wounds  are  next  in  severity,  on 
account  of  the  retractility  of  the  lung-tissue  ;  punctured  wounds,  such  as  are  caused 
by  a  stab,  are  the  simplest  form  and  oiFer  a  more  favourable  prognosis  ; — gunshot 
wounds  have  been  specially  considered  in  the  essay  on  Gunshot  Injuries. 

Three  conditions  generally  take  place  when  the  lung  is  wounded — the  escape  of 
blood  or  haemorrhage,  the  escape  of  air  from  division  of  the  air-vesicles  or  tubes,  and 
a  more  or  less  collapsed  state  of  the  organ.  The  escape  of  blood  may  take  place  into 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  causing  ecchymosis,  or  a  kind  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and 
this  is  generally  met  with  in  superficial  wounds,  and  in  the  punctured  variety  ;  it  may 
escape  into  the  air-tube,  and  be  coughed  up  with  the  sputa,  constituting  haemoptysis  ; 
it  may  pass  through  the  parietal  wound  externally;  or  it  may  flow  freely  into  the 

^  De  la  Ilernie  du  Poumon.     These,  1875. 
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cavity  of  the  pleui^a,  producing  hsemo-thorax.  The  air  may  likewise  find  its  way 
into  each  of  the  above  situations,  viz.  into  the  lung-tissue,  causing  lobular  emphy 
senaa,  as  observed  in  punctured  wounds,  into  the  bronchi,  mixing  with  the  blood 
and  sputa,  and  forming  a  mixture  of  a  fi'othy  red  character ;  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  inducing  pneumo-thorax ;  or  it  may  escape  externally  through  the  parietal 
wound,  but  more  generally  it  becomes  diffused  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
producing  more  or  less  extensive  emphysema.  The  collapse  of  the  lung  may  or  may 
not  take  place,  and  this  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  antecedent  circumstances  : 
where  a  lung  has  become  adherent  from  old  pleuritic  adhesions,  no  collapse  will  ensue, 
nor  any  escape  of  air  or  blood  into  the  pleura ;  hence  a  favourable  issue  will  be  expected. 

Collapse  of  the  lung  is  not  an  invariable  sequence  of  an  opening  made  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  even  when  the  lung  is  free  from  adhesions.  Houston  opened  the  thorax  in  dogs  and 
the  luug  did  not  collapse,  and  Hewson  failed  to  obtain  it  in  his  experiments.  Dolbeau, 
through  an  opening  half  an  inch  long  in  the  pleura  of  an  animal,  saw  the  lung  still  applied 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  thoracic  wall  and  only  separate  from  this  when  depressed  by  a 
blunt  instrument ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  explained  by  the  physical  adhesion  exist- 
ing between  the  two  slightly  moistened  pleural  surfaces.  In  some  of  Smith's  experiments  ' 
collapse  failed  to  take  place  or  only  occurred  by  the  movement  of  gliding  along  the  vertebral 
column,  without  separation  of  the  lung  from  the  wall ;  and  this  observer  was  also  led  to 
conclude  that  collapse  was  most  frequent  when  the  opening  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  margin  of 
the  lobe.  Clinically  collapse,  although  producing  serious  symptoms  of  dyspnoea  and  shock, 
is  nevertheless  favourable  to  the  recovery  of  the  wound  in  the  lung  ;  a  fact  recognised  by  J. 
Bell,  who  remarks  that  '  the  collapsed  state  of  the  lung,  while  it  is  a  cause  of  distress,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  chief  means  of  safety,'  preventing  the  escape  of  air  and  blood  and  predis- 
posing to  more  rapid  union  of  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  which  are  thus  brought  into  contact. 

The  repair  of  a  wounded  lung  takes  place  either  by  primary  union  or  by  inflam- 
mation, the  former  occurring  more  frequently  than  was  previously  suspected.  The 
evidence  of  most  authors  on  military  surgery  amply  confirms  this,  so  that  many 
wounds  that  would  have  formerly  been  explained  by  deflection,  or  considered  as 
circumferential,  may  now  with  greater  probability  be  assumed  to  be  instances  of 
penetration  of  the  lung,  followed  by  immediate  union  in  the  track  of  the  wound. 

Nelaton  mentions  a  case  which  proved  fatal  on  the  fifth  day  and  where  there  was  exact 
and  immediate  coaptation  on  the  wound  in  the  lung.  Klebs  ~  states  that  out  of  twenty  post- 
mortem examinations,  in  only  one  was  there  any  development  of  pneumonia  around  the 
wound,  and  Socin,^  from  examination  of  many  cases,  was  astonished  to  see  how  perfect  even 
long  shot  canals  through  the  lung  could  heal,  supposing  no  foreign  body  were  present,  and 
bad  no  doubt  that  many  such  healed  by  primary  union.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made  on 
the  lower  animals  Konig*  obtained  uniform  results  in  the  repair  and  closureof  lung  and  pleural 
wounds.  This  was  effected  primarily  by  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  wound  of  the  lung 
tissue  immediately^  adjacent,  and  later  by  the  adhesive  inflammatory^  process  leading  to 
localised  exudation  of  lymph,  covering  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  uniting  the  contiguous 
pleural  surfaces  ;  in  time  the  blood  and  lymph  were  replaced  by  connective  tissue,  the  pleural 
adhesion  disappeared,  and  the  situation  of  the  injury  became  finally  represented  by  a  fine 
lung  and  pleural  scar.  These  inflammatory  processes  were  strictly  limited  to  the  locality  of 
the  wound  and  only  exceptionally  became  diffused  over  a  wider  area  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 
Trousseau  obtained  similar  results  in  his  experiments  on  horses,  the  wound  becoming  sealed 
by  a  fibrinous  clot  even  as  early  as  half  an  hour  after  infliction,  and  later  by  plastic  inflam- 
matory exudation  from  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  adjacent  pleura  plugging  the  wound  and 
causing  adhesion  of  the  pleura.  The  inflammation  which  is  necessary  to  repair  is  thus 
limited  in  extent,  and,  according  to  Socin,  the  hepatised  layer  around  the  track  of  a  gunshot 
wound  in  many  cases  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  millimetres  in  diameter,  obliterating  the 
adjoining  air  v  esicles  and  bronchi  and  isolating  the  wound  from  the  rest  of  the  lung,  whilst 
the  localised  pleural  adhesions  separated  it  from  the  general  pleural  cavity.  Hadlicli^  shows, 
from  microscopical  examination  of  these  injuries  in  the  lower  animals,  that  the  inflammation 
that  follows  is  characterised  by  desquamation  and  proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium,  and 
a  small  round-celled  chiefly  interstitial  infiltration  in  and  around  the  wound ;  clusters 
of  cells,  apparently  wandering  cells,  develop  in  the  clot  of  effused  blood,  and  become  con- 
verted into  scar  tissue,  which  subsequently  resembles  the  normal  tissue  by  the  development 
of"  air  spaces  lined  by  epithelium.  Inflammation  of  a  croupous  type  was  never  found,  and  in 
general  it  had  no  progressive  tendency. 
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In  rarer  cases,  particularly  in  infected  wounds,  the  reactive  inflammation  of  the 
lung  is  more  severe,  involving  the  whole  of  one  lobe  or  even  the  entire  lung,  and  in 
the  most  intense  degree  proceeding  to  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

The  symptoms  of  a  wounded  lung,  excluding  the  primaiy  and  secondary  complica- 
tions (viz.  emphysema,  pneumo- thorax,  hsemo-thorax,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  tfec),  are 
the  following  : — 1.  The  escape  of  blood  and  air  through  the  external  wound,  of  a  pale 
red  and  frothy  character ;  this  symptom  will  be  a  strong  presumptive  evidence,  but  its 
absence  by  no  means  indicates  that  the  lung  is  not  wounded  :  there  may  be  an 
influx  and  efilux  of  this  frothy  blood  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  should  the 
wound  in  the  lung  be  opposed  to  the  external  one.  2.  The  issue  of  blood  mixed 
with  air  and  mucus  from  the  mouth  during  the  efforts  of  coughing ;  and  this  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  sign,  for  bleeding  is  generally  abundant  in 
severe  wounds  of  the  lung,  and  in  such  wounds,  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  blood 
being  impossible,  it  accumulates  in  the  tubes,  producing  a  choking  sensation,  and 
may  suffocate  the  patient.  3.  A  deeply  fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  and  tickling  in  the  larynx,  inducing  a  constant  desire  to  cough. 
4.  Dyspnoea  and  difficulty  in  respiration,  owing  to  partial  collapse  of  the  lung,  or 
pressure  upon  its  structure. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are,  in  the  first  instance  on  receipt  of  the  injury, 
those  of  collapse,  arising  either  from  shock  or  great  loss  of  blood,  or  nervous  anxiety 
and  agitation;  the  shock  in  some  instances  proving  rapidly  fatal.  As  these  subside, 
inflammatory  reaction  may  follow,  or  the  wound  may  heal  with  complete  freedom 
from  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  diagnosis  frequently  presents  great  difficulties,  and  several  cases  are  on 
record  where  such  wounds  have  excited  no  objective  symptoms,  either  hemoptysis, 
dyspnoea,  emphysema,  or  pneumo-thorax.  Fraser  ^  has  shown  how  little  reliaince  is 
to  be  placed  on  individual  symptoms  for  diagnosis,  even  on  those  supposed  to  be 
most  characteristic,  such  as  haemoptysis,  which  occurred  once  in  9  fatal  cases  of 
penetration  with  wound  of  the  lung,  and  twice  in  7  fatal  cases  where  no  wound  of 
the  lung  existed;  or  dyspnoea  which  was  present  in  only  7  out  of  21  cases  of  fatal 
lung  wound ;  or  traumatopnoea  noted  twice  in  9  fatal  cases  with  wound  and  once  in 
7  fatal  cases  without  a  wound  of  the  lung ;  in  the  American  War  ^  the  latter 
symptom  was  noticed  49  times  in  8,715  penetrating  wounds.  A  combination  of 
these  symptoms,  such  as  the  escape  of  frothy  blood  by  the  mouth  and  external 
wound,  with  rapidly  increasing  hsemo-thorax  and  dyspnoea,  is  sufficient,  however,  to 
establish  the  diagnosis. 

Dollinger^  records  a  case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  chest,  in  which  an  examination  of  the 
sputa  proved  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis  where  other  symptoms  were  wanting.  On  the 
third  day,  in  the  blood-stained  mucous  expectoration,  a  dark  blue  cotton  thread  was  found 
by  the  microscope  similar  to  those  in  the  coat  worn  by  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  injury ; 
and  later,  the  abundant  sputa  contained  fine  dark  blue  or  black  pigment  particles  in  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  chiefly  constituting  it. 

The  prognosis  of  a  wounded  lung  when  unattended  by  dangerous  complication  is 
grave,  although  not  unfavourable;  but  such  wounds  when  complicated  may  prove  fatal 
from  haemorrhage,  asphyxia  or  subsequent  inflammation,  suppuration,  pyemia,  or  sep- 
ticaemia. Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  and  statement  exists  as  to  the  general 
mortality  of  chest  wounds,  and  this  is  variously  estimated  by  authorities ;  Otis 
found  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,609  cases  including  gunshot  wounds,  65  per  cent, 
died. 

The  local  treatment  will  consist  in  airesting  any  haemorrhage  from  the  superficial 
vessels,  in  removing  all  extraneous  bodies,  and  in  closing  the  external  wound  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent  air  being  drawn  into  the  chest ;  and  then  con- 
fining the  chest  to  a  state  of  repose  by  carefully-applied  strips  of  adhesive  plaster 
extending  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum.  The  starch  aird  plaster  of  Paris  bandages 
have  also  been  utilised  for  immobilising  the  chest- wall,  particularly  in  gunshot  wounds. 

*   Treatise  on  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Chest,  1859. 

"  Otis,  Surgical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  1870. 

^  Med.-Chir.  Presse,  Bd.  xiii. 
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The  extei'nal  application  of  ice  to  the  chest  has  been  used  in  severe  hsemoptysis, 
and  with  the  best  effects.  The  constitutional  measures  will  comprise  the  adoption 
of  such  remedies  as  are  appropriate  for  the  particular  stage  in  which  the  patient  is 
found  :  thus  in  the  stage  of  collapse  it  is  not  desirable  to  interfere,  for  collapse  is  the 
means  by  which  haemorrhage  is  restrained,  by  allowing  coagulation  to  take  place  in 
the  divided  vessels.  The  patient  should  be  left  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  found, 
or  be  carefully  carried  to  some  more  convenient  locality ;  the  room  or  place  should 
be  cool,  and  every  measure  tending  to  prevent  hsemorrliage  should  be  adopted. 
Certain  drugs  and  general  medicinal  remedies  have  been  recommended  and  em- 
ployed at  various  times  by  different  authorities.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is 
opium  when  administered  judiciously;  but  the  efficacy  of  many  others  that  have 
received  trial — digitalis,  aconite,  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  sal-ammoniac — is  question- 
able. Astringents  internally  are  frequently  necessary  to  assist  in  arresting  haemorrhage, 
and  among  the  most  potent  are  the  inhalation  of  turpentine,  ergot,  gallic  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  and  acetate  of  lead  with  opium.  Total  abstinence  from  food  and 
exciting  drinks  must  be  enjoined  for  the  first  few  days ;  and  the  internal  exhibition 
of  ice  and  cold  diluents  is  acceptable. 

The  use  of  the  lancet,  and  its  power  to  stay  haemorrhage  and  prevent  subsequent 
inflammation,  has  been  one  of  the  most  vexed  points  in  the  general  treatment. 
Formerly  held  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  these  purposes,  and  its  employment 
carried  to  an  almost  incredible  excess,  it  has  now  almost  completely  fallen  into  dis- 
use. Its  antiphlogistic  powers  are  questionable,  in  most  cases  it  is  unnecessary, 
and  in  some  positively  harmful  by  depleting  the  system  unnecessarily  and  inducing  a 
condition  of  asthenia  and  loss  of  recuperative  power  j  if  employed,  its  use  should  be 
limited,  to  relieve  that  oppression  of  respiratiori  and  engorgement  of  the  lungs  which 
is  liable  to  follow  injuries  of  these  viscera  •  or  ii>  some  very  rare  cases,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  sudden  syncope  to  stop  an  internal  hoemorrhage,  which  is  otherwise  un- 
controllable and  threatens  to  prove  fatal. 

The  following  complications,  although  generally  associated  with  wounds  of  the 
lung,  may  occur  from  other  causes.  We  have  had  occasion  to  mention  these  compli- 
ca.tions  incidentally,  but  shall  now  describe  each  separately. 

a.  Emphysema,  or  the  infiltration  of  air  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
when  occurring  in  the  region  of  the  <;hest,  may  be  due  to  one  of  four  conditions  :  the 
first  and  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  arises  from  fracture  of  the  ribs,  where  the 
broken  bone  has  penetrated  the  pleura  and  entered  the  lung,  allowing  air  to  escape  : 
the  second,  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi ;  where  on  inspiration  the 
air  received  into  the  lung  escapes  from  its  wounded  part  into  the  cliest,  and  on 
expiration  is  forced  out  through  the  external  wound,  diffusing  itself  in  the  cellular 
tissue ;  if  the  extei'nal  opening  be  large  and  directly  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
lung,  no  emphysema  may  take  place,  but  in  oblique  and  punctured  wounds  it  is 
almost  always  present,  and  increases  during  every  successive  act  of  respiration  :  the 
third,  from  penetrating  wounds  of  the  pleura  without  any  lesion  of  the  lung,  where 
the  air  enters  from  the  exterior  during  each  inspiration,  and  on  being  forced  out 
again  at  expiration,  cannot  entirely  escape,  but  diffuses  itself  under  the  integument : 
the  fourth,  and  ra.rer  form  proceeds  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells  or  tubes  without 
any  external  wound  or  fracture ;  and  we  may  here  include  those  cases  where  the 
rupture  occurs  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  in  which  the  air  makes  its  way  into  the 
mediastinum,  travels  up  through  the  superior  opening  of  the  chest  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  neck,  and  then  diffuses  itself  over  the  body. 

Its  production  takes  place  in  odb  of  two  ways  ;  either  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Petit, 
in  1723,  who  considered  it  consecutive  to  and  associated  with  pneumo-thorax,  the  air  being 
driven  out  of  the  pleural  cavity  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  by  forced  expiration  ; 
or  through  the  medium  of  pleural  adhesions  along  which  the  air  from  the  wounded  liuig 
passes  directly  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  without  entering  the  pleural  cavity.  Its 
variations  in  degree  and  amount  have  been  explained  by  Bezard,^  who  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions from  experimental  evidence.     Firstly,  when  no  adhesions  are  present,  the  extension 


^  Recherches  sur  VEmplnjsem.  1868. 
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of  the  empliysema  mainly  depends  on  the  size  of  the  lung  wound — if  this  be  large,  the  efflux 
of  air  is  continuous  and  the  emphysema  increases  rapidly  ;  if  small,  it  is  readily  closed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  lung,  the  escape  of  air  ceases,  the  lung  gradually  becomes  re-expanded  by  the 
expired  air  from  the  opposite  lung,  and  the  air  expelled  from  the  pleura  into  the  cellular 
tissues  produces  an  emphysema  of  limited  extent.  Secondly,  when  adhesions  exist,  these 
either  simply  limit  or  localise  the  pneumo-thorax,  or,  if  they  correspond  to  the  wound  in  the 
luno-,  conduct  the  air  directly  from  this  organ  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and,  inasmuch  as  they 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  lung,  air  continues  to  escape  until  the  wound  is  closed  by  acoagu- 
lum,  or  inflammatory  exudation  ;  the  emphysema  thus  attains  a  high  degree. 

The  symptoms  of  emphysema  consist  of  a  swelling  of  the  integument,  commenc- 
ing at  the  seat  of  mischief,  and  gradually  and  progressively  increasing  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  skin  remaining  of  a  perfectly  natural  colour  ;  this  swelling  has  a  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character,  which  renders  its  diagnosis  easy,  viz.  a  crepitating  and 
crackling  feel  under  pressure,  by  some  compared  to  the  feeling  of  a  dry  bladder  half 
filled  with  air — it  is  elastic,  but  the  air  may  be  made  to  change  its  situation  by 
digital  pressure ;  it  speedily  returns,  however,  on  removal  of  the  finger,  and  is  thus 
unlike  oedema  and  anasarca,  which  pit  on  pressure,  and  remain  so  for  some  time  : 
there  is  no  attending  pain.  It  may  become  generalised  all  over  the  body  except  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  scalp,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Littre, 
where  the  swelling  produced  by  it  was  eleven  inches  in  thickness  on  the  chest  and 
nine  inches  on  the  abdomen.  Such  extensive  emphysema  is  very  rare,  collapse  of  the 
wounded  lung  and  the  occlusion  of  its  wound  by  extravasation  of  blood,  iisually  prevent- 
ing its  increase.  Em[»hysema  is  rare  in  those  cases  where  the  external  wound  is  large 
and  free  as  in  gunshot  injuries  ;  Eraser  saw  it  seven  times  in  51  cases  of  penetration, 
and  Hennen  says  that  it  does  not  occur  more  than  once  in  50  cases.  Constitutional 
symptoms  are  absent  except  in  the  extreme  cases,  when  by  exciting  pressure  on  the 
thorax  and  its  contents,  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and 
intensifying  the  effects  of  the  existing  injury,  it  may  lead  to  increased  difficulty  of 
breathing,  orthopnoea,  and  later  to  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  as  exhibited 
by  the  livid  red,  swollen,  and  suffused  countenance,  the  weak,  contracted,  and 
afterwards  irregular  pulse,  and  cold  extremities ;  if  not  relieved,  death  occurs  by 
suffocation. 

The  prognosis  is  in  general  very  favourable,  except  in  cases  of  extensive  wounds. 

The  local  treatment  will  in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  : 
thus  in  emphysema  from  fractured  ribs,  a  question  arises  whether  or  not  a  bandage 
or  strapping  should  be  applied. 

Ahernethy  ^  speaks  in  favour  of  this  practice  ;  '  Pressure  by  bandage  not  only  hinders  the 
air  from  diffusing  itself  through  the  cellular  substance,  but  serves  to  prevent  it  from  escaping 
out  of  the  wounded  lung,  and  of  course  facilitates  the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  would  be 
prevented  by  the  constant  transmission  of  air.  Samuel  Cooper,^  on  the  other  hand,  remarks  : 
'  When  emphysema  is  complicated  ^^dth  a  fractured  rib,  the  latter  injury  is  unquestionably 
a  reason  in  favour  of  a  bandage.  But  whether  the  pressure  of  the  roller  will  be  useful  or 
hurtful  with  respect  to  the  emphysema  itself,  or  the  state  of  lungs  and  respiration,  may  be 
questionable.  As  for  its  tendency  to  resist  the  diffusion  of  air  in  the  cellular  tissue,  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  appear  to  me  important,  because  the  air  thus  diffused,  much  as  it  dis- 
figures the  patient,  is  nearly  harmless.'  '  Neither  will  a  bandage  have  so  much  effect  in 
hindering  the  diffusion  of  air  as  scarifications ;  with  this  important  additional  consideration, 
that  punctures,  or  small  incisions  made  over  the  broken  rib,  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  air, 
by  letting  it  escape,  while  a  bandage  can  only  do  so  by  more  or  less  resisting  its  escape  from 
the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which  mode  of  operation  in  some  cases  would  dangerously  interfere 
with  the  continuation  of  respiration  by  the  lung  of  the  opposite  side.' 

It  appears  best  to  be  guided  in  this  respect  by  the  patient's  sensations.  If 
moderately  firm  pressure  on  the  injured  part  of  the  chest  with  the  hands  affords 
relief  to  the  breathing,  it  will  be  right  to  make  trial  of  the  bandage  ;  but  if  this 
appears  to  increase  the  pain  or  the  dyspnoea,  its  use  must  be  abandoned.  Vogt 
recommends  the  use  of  the  elastic  bandage,  by  which  the  cellular  meshes  are  com- 
pressed and  extension  prevented ;  it  should  be  applied  sufficiently  firmly  to  effect 
this,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  interfere  with  the  respiration.  Larrey  recommended 
long  and  deep  incisions,  Hunter  short  and  superficial  punctures  to  permit  the  escape 

^  Surf/ical  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  "  Surgical  Diofionarij ,  7tli  ed.  p.  489, 
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of  the  effused  air ;  but  in  general  these  are  not  requisite,  and  should  form  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  to  be  employed  when  the  air  has  diffused  itself  over  a 
great  extent  of  surface,  and  not  to  be  performed  over  the  fractured  bone  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Where  emphysema  is  due  to  the  external  air  being  drawn  in  through  a 
wound  during  respii'ation,  the  treatment  will  be  to  force  out  again  as  much  air  as 
possible,  and  to  close  the  wound.  Where  it  is  due  to  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
lung,  is  the  external  wound  to  be  closed  or  left  open?  Both  plans  are  liable  to 
objection ;  thus,  if  the  wound  be  closed,  there  is  no  direct  vent  for  the  air  to  escape^ 
and  the  effusion  continues  to  extend  more  rapidly ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wound  be  left  open,  the  external  air  may  be  drawn  in  and  increase  the  mischief. 

Larrev's  ^  celebrated  case  well  exemplifies  the  efficacy  of  restoring  the  parallelism 
between  the  internal  and  external  wounds  in  cases  of  widespread  emphysema ;  the  injury,  an 
oblique  lance  wound  below  the  scapula,  had,  after  being  closed  externally,  produced  such 
an  emphysema  of  the  entire  body,  that  the  limbs  were  inflexible,  the  mouth  and  eyes 
closed,  and  the  pulse  and  respiration  hardly  perceptible.  Larrey  removed  the  dressings  and 
rendered  the  wounds  parallel  by  a  bistoury ;  and  by  the  aid  of  scaritications  and  incisions  the 
patient  recovered. 

h.  Pneumo-thorax  is  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  to  which  it  finds 
access  either  by  an  external  wound,  or  by  a  wound  of  the  lung,  or  by  both  channels; 
it  rarely  occurs  alone,  but  is  usually  associated  with  the  presence  of  emphysema  or 
hffimo-thorax,  and  depends  upon  the  aspiration  of  air  by  the  movements  of  respiration 
into  the  space  left  by  the  retraction  of  the  lung  from  the  chest- wall,  after  the  virtual 
vacuum  of  the  pleura  has  been  opened  by  an  injury  of  the  chest-wall  or  lung. 

The  presence  of  adhesions  limits  or  prevents  this  inherent  power  of  retraction  ;  and 
consequently  the  pneumo-thorax,  in  these  cases,  is  either  partial  or  absent  altogether. 
Its  degree  when  it  follows  as  a  result  of  an  external  wound  is  never  alarming,  the  air, 
so  long  as  the  wound  remains  patent,  entering  and  escaping  with  freedom ;  and 
becoming  rapidly  absorbed  or  producing  subcutaneous  emphysema  when  the  wound 
is  closed.  As  a  result  of  an  injury  to  the  lung  it  may  assume  more  formidable  propor- 
tions, if  the  conditions  of  the  wound  are  such  as  to  defer  its  closure ;  the  air  continues 
to  escape  into  the  pleural  sac,  to  accumulate  thei'e,  and  especially  when  combined 
with  blood,  or  serous  effusions,  to  exercise  a  dangerous  interference  with  the  respira- 
tory function  of  the  opposite  lung  demanding  active  interference.  Cases  in  which 
both  pleurfe  are  opened  and  double  pneumo-thorax  exists  are  frequently,  although 
not  always,  fatal  from  the  collapse  of  both  lungs.  Air  when  effused  into  the  pleural 
cavity  or  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  has  no  injtu'ious  influence  on  the  serous 
membrane,  for  Wintrich  has  injected  air  and  ether  gases  into  the  pleura  of  animals, 
and  Senfft  blown  air  into  that  of  dogs,  closing  the  wound  antiseptically,  without 
exciting  inflammation.  The  air  quickly  absorbs,  and  it  is  only  when  it  continues  to 
pass  and  remain  in  contact  with  the  pleura  for  a  lengthened  period  that  inflammation, 
hydro-  or  pyo-pneumo-thorax,  is  induced. 

The  symptoms  of  pneumo-thorax  are  those  of  pressure  on  the  thoracic  viscera 
producing  urgent  and  excessive  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea,  and  in  extreme  degrees, 
displacement  of  organs,  as  the  heart,  diaphragm,  &c.  There  is  frequently  a  sense  of 
constriction  at  the  base  of  the  thorax,  effacement  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  uni- 
lateral distension  of  the  thorax  ;  the  resonance  is  tympanitic,  becoming  less  so  as  the 
pressure  increases ;  the  vesicvdar  murmur  is  distant,  absent,  or  amphoric  in  type ; 
and  in  those  cases  where  fluid  is  present  as  in  hsemo-  or  pyo-pneumo-thorax,  there 
is  dulness  at  the  base,  metallic  tinkling,  and  occasionally  succussion  sounds.  If  the 
lung  be  wounded,  coarse  crepitant  or  gurgling  J  ales  are  to  be  heard.  The  prognosis 
depends  upon  the  cause  and  amount  of  the  pneumo-thorax,  its  innocuity  or  otherwise  j 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  injury  to  the  lung.  ' 

The  treatment  of  the  slighter  degrees  is  left  to  nature  ;  but  in  the  severer  cases,   ' 
where  life  is  threatened,   surgical   interference  is   necessaiy.     Some   of  the   older 
surgeons,  Abernethy,  J.  Bell,  Dupuytren,  recommended  and  practised  opening  the 
chest  by  an  incision  in  an  intercostal  space  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  Bell  and  i 

'   Mem.  cle  Cldr.  tidlitaire,  t.  iv. 
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Abernethy  employed  a  suction  syringe  for  its  removal;  Legouest  retained  a  valvular 
cannula  in  the  chest  until  the  wound  in  the  lung  had  cicatrised,  and  Smith  advises 
that  the  collapsed  lung  should  b3  inflated  from  the  opposite  side  by  first  closing  the 
external  wound,  and  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  then  uncovering  the  wound,  forcing 
the  air  ovit  from  the  pleural  cavity  by  a  strong  expiratory  effort,  and  continuing  this 
until  the  air  is  removed,  and  the  lung  expanded,  when  the  wound  is  closed  perma- 
nently. These  are  dangerous  procedures,  and  should  the  pressure  of  the  air  demand 
treatment,  the  use  of  a  fine  trocar  or  the  aspirator  would  be  more  judicious,  as 
instanced  by  the  following  case  : — 

A  child,  13  years  old,  was  run  over  by  a  cab,  and  was  admitted  with  urgent  dyspncea, 
with  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  blue  lips,  and  cold  and  livid  surface ;  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
became  tympanitic,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  greater  than  the  opposite  side,  the  heart  displaced 
downwards  and  to  the  right,  and  the  respiration  greatly  oppressed.  Puncture  was  made  by  a 
fine  trocar  and  cannula  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rib.  Air  escaped  with  a  hiss,  the  breathing 
immediately  improved,  and  the  heart  gradually  regained  its  normal  position.  A  pad  was  placed 
over  the  opening,  in  ten  minutes  the  boy  was  asleep,  and  he  subsequently  had  no  pain,  dyspnoea, 
or  other  bad  symptoms  up  till  the  time  of  his  discharge.^ 

c.  Hcemo-thorax  is  hsemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  This  may  be 
derived  from  the  heart,  large  vessels,  lungs,  intercostals,  or  internal  mammary  vessels, 
or  in  unexceptional  cases  from  other  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  in  a  case  by 
Polaillon,^  in  which  the  fatal  hsemorrhage  was  due  to  a  wound  of  one  of  the  phrenic 
veins. 

When  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  it  is  always  associated  with  some 
degree  of  pneumo-thorax,  and  like  the  latter  may  be  limited  by  the  presence  of  adhesions. 
In  amount  and  rapidity  of  formation  it  varies  according  to  the  vessel  implicated  and 
the  extent  of  the  wound,  from  a  few  ounces  to  complete  distension  of  the  pleural 
cavity  with  some  pounds  of  blood.  As  soon  as  extravasation  occurs,  the  blood 
undergoes  cei-tain  changes,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  of  importance  as  concerns 
the  treatment  of  hsemo-thorax. 

The  experiments  of  Trousseau  and  Leblanc^  on  liasmo-thorax  produced  artificially  in 
horses  proved  that  blood  effused  into  the  pleura  coagulated  so  rapidly  that  when  the  inter- 
costal artery  was  divided  and  allowed  to  bleed  into  the  pleura,  and  a  counter-opening  made 
into  the  chest,  hardly  a  drop  of  blood  flowed  from  the  latter ;  and  that  coagulation  always 
occurred  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  extravasation.  Such  a  fact  would  tend  to  demon- 
strate the  inutility  of  opening  the  pleural  cavity  with  a  view  to  evacuate  fluid  blood  shortly 
after  its  effusion,  although  such  a  practice  may  be  of  service  when  the  serum  has  separated 
from  the  clot,  or  when,  by  exciting  pleural  inflammation,  it  has  led  to  pleural  eftiision. 
The  same  experiments  also  showed  that  the  hsemorrhage  had  little  tendencv  to  excite  in- 
flammation unless  freely  mixed  Avitli  air,  and  that  it  underwent  absorption  with  extraordinary 
rapidity. 

Nelaton,*  in  some  of  his  more  recent  experiments,  finds  that  the  behaviour  of  the  efl"used 
blood  depends  on  its  amount.  It  coagulates  immediately  and  completely,  and  separates  into 
two  portions,  clot  and  serosity.  If  the  effusion  be  not  very  abundant,  the  serum  is  absorbed 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  if  inflammation  supervene,  it  remains  localised  to  the  reoion 
round  the  clot,  serving  to  encyst  it ;  if  tlie  eftiision  be  excessive,  inflammation  ensues  before 
the  absorption  of  the  serum,  which  then  undergoes  change,  and  gives  rise  to  severe  symptoms. 
The  symptoms  and  progress  differ  greatly  in  the  two  class  of  cases,  in  the  former  favourable, 
in  the  latter  grave. 

Where  the  blood  is  effused  immediately  and  in  lai'ge  quantities,  there  will  be  all 
the  signs  of  internal  hsemorrhage,  and  death  speedily  ensues,  owing  to  the  immense 
loss  of  blood,  and  suffocation  from  pressure  on  the  lungs.  These  signs  are,  great 
oppression  and  uneasiness,  restlessness,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  the  body  bent 
forwards ;  the  countenance  and  surface  become  deadly  pale  and  cold,  and  this  is 
followed  soon  by  syncope  and  utter  prostration,  the  patient  lying  almost  motionless 
in  bed,  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  and  an  occasional  heaving  of  the  chest ;  with 
dilated  pupils  and  glassy  eye,  clammy  perspiration,  and  weak  fluttering  pulse. 

1  CurUng,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  1867,  p.  59. 

2  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  1 878. 

^  Journ.  de  Med.  leterin.  1834;  and  Clin.  Med.  Lect.  xx>;iii. 
^  Des  Epanduments  du  Sanq  des  Pleores,  1880. 
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When  the  effusion  takes  place  slowly,  recovery  may  be  anticipated,  and  the 
symptoms  are  both  rational  and  physical ;  the  rational  are,  firstly,  the  symptoms 
peculiar  to  all  abundant  haemorrhages,  such  as  syncope,  vertigo,  paleness,  &c. ;  and, 
secondly,  the  functional  disturbance  of  respiration,  such  as  dyspnoea,  short  and 
hurried  breathing,  continual  agitation  and  change  of  position.  These  symptoms  are 
by  no  means  conclusive,  as  they  may  be  present  without  any  effusion  in  the  chest ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  may  die  of  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chest,  without 
any  serious  impediment  to  the  respiration. 

The  physical  signs,  which  ai-e  more  to  be  relied  upon,  are  enlargement  of  one  side 
of  the  thorax,  with  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  separation  and  diminished 
mobility  of  the  ribs  ;  a  variable,  rapidly  increasing,  and  occasionally  shifting  dulness 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  increased  resonance  above  ;  absence  of  respiratory 
murmur  and  vocal  resonance  over  the  dull  area  ;  succussion  either  felt  by  the  patient 
or  produced  by  the  surgeon  ;  and,  lastly,  the  lumbar  ecchymosis  of  Valentin,  described 
as  occurring  two  or  three  days  after  the  injury,  extending  from  the  angles  of  the  false 
ribs  towards  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  and  due  to 
transudation  of  blood  from  the  pleural  cavity.  Larrey  considered  it  a  pathognomonic 
sign,  and  Lanceroe,  deceived  by  its  absence,  declined  to  perform  paracentesis  in  a  case 
where  a  pint  of  blood  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  chest.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
exceptional  symptom,  and  is  of  little  practical  service. 

Where  the  large  vessels  of  the  root  of  the  lung  are  involved,  the  haemorrhage  proves 
rapidly  fatal.  This  is  the  case  even  in  vessels  of  the  second  order  near  their  origin. 
When  pou.red  out  with  less  rapidity,  a  fatal  result  may  ensue  from  the  haemorrhage  or 
from  compression  of  the  thoracic  viscera  by  the  collection  of  blood.  The  subsequent 
course  in  cases  which  recover  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the  accident  depends  on  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  effusion.  Trousseau  has  in  his  experiments  shown  how 
rapidly  blood  may  become  absorbed  in  simple  hsemothorax  ;  but  where  the  blood  is 
mixed  with  air,  introduced  by  an  external  wound,  decomposition  of  the  clot  is  liable 
to  ensue,  with  acute  septic  inflammation,  and  all  its  consequent  dangers  ;  occasionally 
the  effusion  perforates  a  bronchus. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  the  case  is  seen  early.  The  rapidly  increasing 
dulness,  combined  with  the  symptoms  of  internal  hemorrhage,  are  sufficient  for 
recognition ;  but  at  a  later  period  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  hydro-thorax.  The 
surgeon  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  determine  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage,  unless  the 
wound  be  large  and  the  parts  visible. 

The  treatment  of  haemo-thorax,  when  unassociated  with  any  external  wound,  if  it 
does  not  i-apidly  terminate  fatally,  must  be  the  treatment  of  internal  haemorrhage 
generally,  ice  to  the  wall  of  the  chest,  astringents,  elevated  position  ;  when  a  wound  is 
present  the  line  of  treatment  is  more  difficult.  The  majority  of  authorities  recommend 
immediate  and  exact  closure  of  the  external  wound,  so  as  to  allow  the  effused  blood 
to  coagulate,  and  thus  form  a  plug  against  further  haemorrhage ;  the  effusion  may 
prove  to  be  inconsiderable,  and,  provided  no  air  has  decomposed  the  blood,  and  there 
be  only  slight  subsequent  inflammation,  the  whole  may  become  absorbed.  Should, 
however,  the  effusion  increase,  and  cause  the  above-named  symptoms,  the  wound 
must  be  reopened  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  accumulated  blood  ;  if  this  does  not 
relieve  the  urgent  symptoms,  and  the  haemorrhage  continues,  the  wound  should  be 
again  x'eclosed,  the  patient  placed  on  the  wounded  side,  and  the  trunk  elevated.  Some 
surgeons,  as  J.  Bell,  Pare,  &c.,  recommended  the  external  wound  to  be  kept  open  and 
dependent ;  others,  as  Hunter,  preferred  enlarging  the  wound,  or  performing  the 
operation  for  empyema  ;  Duret  succeeded  in  stopping  the  haemorrhage  by  opening 
the  wound,  admitting  air,  and  allowing  the  lung  to  collapse. 

Nelaton  formulates  the  following  rules  for  treatment  :  if  the  symptoms  subside 
after  closing  the  wound,  no  interference  is  necessary,  unless  signs  of  inflammation 
appear  between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  days,  when  they  may  be  treated  by  blistering 
and  local  bleeding ;  if  the  oppression  of  respiration  and  fever,  instead  of  diminishing, 
are  stationary  or  increase,  it  becomes  necessary  to  evacuate  the  fluid,  by  a  veiy  small 
opening,  when  it  consists  of  sanguinolent  serum,  or  by  a  free  dependent  opening 
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when  the  effused  fluid  has  become  altered,  purulent  and  foetid,  so  as  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  decomposing  blood-clot  by  frequent  injection. 

d.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,  complicated  with  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  ai-e  always  to  be  considered  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  may  set  up  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences ;  in  rare  instances,  however,  especially  if  the  substance 
be  small,  such  as  a  ballet,  it  may  become  encysted,  and  remain  quiescent  for  years. 

In  explanation  of  this  widely  different  result,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  severe  inflam- 
matory complications  proceed  not  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  but  are  rather  due 
to  the  action  of  the  septic  and  putrefactive  germs  introduced  with  it ;  and,  in  support  of  this 
view,  Konig,  by  carefully  purifying  the  foreign  substance  before  introduction,  has  succeeded  in 
healing  in  the  pleura  and  lungs  of  animals  such  objects  as  needles,  knife-blades,  balls,  &c. 
The  inflammation  which  followed  these  experiments  was  limited  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
nective-tissue capsule  around  the  foreign  body,  which  thus  remained  without  reaction  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ.  In  a  similar  way  fragments  of  fractured  rib,  when  unassociated  with 
an  external  wound,  have  remained  embedded  for  years  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung.  On  the 
other  hand,  balls,  portions  of  clothing,  and  similar  substances  entering  the  thorax  through  an 
external  wound  of  considerable  size,  which  remains  patent,  are  most  frequently  the  source 
of  suppuration,  which  soon  acquires  a  septic  chaiacler,  from  the  germs  of  putrefaction 
introduced  by  the  foreign  body,  and  leads  to  circumscribed  sloughing  of  tissue  in  the 
lung,  with  diffuse  intiammation,  or  to  an  encapsuled  or  diffuse  septic  empyema. 

The  foreign  body  may  be  lodged  in  the  parietes,  or  it  may  enter  the  pleural  cavity 
and  fall  upon  the  diaphragm;  or,  again,  it  may  pass  into  the  pericardium ;  generally, 
however,  foreign  bodies  enter  the  lungs  or  heart. 

When  the  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  parietes,  it  must  be  extracted  forthwith  ;  but 
some  difficulty  may  be  experienced,  as  in  a  case  of  Gerard's  ^  of  a  man,  aged  27,  who  was 
struck  very  violently  with  a  knife  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fourth  true  rib.  The  weapon 
penetrated  the  rib,  projected  into  the  thorax,  and  was  so  flxed  that  it  could  not  be  extracted 
with  any  kind  of  forceps.  Gerard  succeeded  in  pushing  it  out  by  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  thorax,  and  armed  with  an  iron  thimble ;  this  procedure  is  hardly  desirable  to  follow,  for, 
as  Vidal  remarks,  there  is  great  risk  of  the  thimble  coming  off"  and  falling'  into  the  thorax  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  finger.  Malle,  in  1843,  trepanned  the  fifth  rib,  in  which  the  blade 
of  a  knife  was  impacted,  and  recovery  ensued. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  projectiles,  fragments  of  clothing,  wadding,  or  splinters  of 
bone,  may  enter  and  lodge  in  the  pleural  cavity  without  wounding  the  iung,  or  may 
penetrate  the  latter  and  be  subsequently  dislodged  from  it,  or  traverse  it,  impinge  on 
a  rib  on  the  opposite  side,  and  then  fall  into  the  pleura ;  the  foreign  substance  either 
remains  near  the  external  wound,  a  position  from  which  it  may  be  after  a  time  dis- 
placed, or  falls  at  once  by  gravitation  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  rests  on  the 
diaphragm  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  near  the  vertebral  column.  In  this  situation, 
foreign  bodies  excite  inflammation  frequently  of  a  most  intense  degree,  resulting  in  an 
empyema,  or  a  localised  abscess,  by  the  pointing  of  which  they  may  be  brought  towards 
the  surface ;  more  rarely  they  remain  loose  in  the  chest,  or,  becoming  encapsuled  by 
the  formation  of  adhesions,  are  retained  for  lengthened  periods  of  time. 

A  specimen  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  Museum  exhibits  an  instance  of  recovery 
from  an  empyema  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  a  musket-ball.  The  ball  remained  forty- 
two  years  in  the  cheuSt,  and  was  found  at  death  in  a  cavity  containing  pus  ;  the  lung  was 
compressed  and  the  pleura  greatly  thickened. 

The  immediate  symptoms  aye  obscure,  but  occasionally  pain  or  a  sensation  of  dis- 
placement are  present ;  the  subsequent  are  those  of  infiammation  and  suppuration. 
The  diagnosis  must  be  based  on  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  followed  by  the 
onset  of  pleural  symptoms,  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  wound  of  the  lung,  together  with 
irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  the  case  of  policeman  Thain,  who  was  shot  while  bringing  a  prisoner  from  Hamburg, 
the  symptoms  were  at  first  so  slight  that  the  wounds  were  regarded  as  being  superficial ;  but 
after  several  days,  sudden  symptoms  of  empyema  set  in,  together  with  great  diaphragmatic 
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pains  and  dyspnoea,  and  speedy  death.  On  examination,  one  ball  was  found  lodged  in  the- 
intercostal  space,  another  in  the  diaphragm,  and  a  third  was  rolling  about  loose  in  Ihe  cheist ; 
but  the  lung  was  uninjured.  Larrey  was  more  successful,  for  in  one  of  his  cases  he  made  an 
incision  into  the  chest,  and,  after  evacuating  about  twelve  ounces  of  pus,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  ball  by  means  of  a  polypus  forceps,  having  previously  ascertained  its  presence  by 
the  introduction  of  a  sound.  Baudens  equally  successfully  extracted  a  ball  and  some  splinters 
of  ribs  by  cutting  down  and  opening  the  cavitj^  upon  a  sonde  a  clard  introduced  between 
the  second  and  third  ribs,  and  made  to  project  behind,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ; 
recover}^  ensued  in  forty  days.  In  a  case  where  a  knife-blade  four  inches  long,  passed  through 
the  lung,  broke  off  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  was  followed  by  empyema,  its  removal  whs  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  through  a  wound  made  to  evacuate  the  latter.^ 

When  the  foreign  body  has  entered  the  lung,  an  unfavourable  prognosis  must  be 
given  ;  as  in  the  pleura,  it  may  result  in  inflammation  and  suppvii-ation  in  the  form 
of  an  abscess,  which  may  make  its  way  externally  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  or 
into  a  bronchus,  or  the  substance  may  become  encaj^suled  and  remain  imbedded,  or 
be  expelled  at  some  subsequent  period.  In  the  latter  case,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  immediate  consequences  of  the  wound,  with  apparent  recovery,  cough,  expectora- 
tion, dyspnoea,  reappear,  and  subside,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation,  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which  either  points  externally,  dis- 
chai'ges  itself  into  the  pleural  sac,  or  during  a  fit  of  coughing  bursts  into  a  bronchus, 
when  the  pus  is  expectorated,  and  with  it  frequently  the  foreign  body.  The  lodgment 
may  produce  other  lesions,  such  as  sub-acute  or  intei-stitial  pneumonia,  gangrene, 
vomicae,  caseous  and  tubercular  deposits,  or  a  phthisical  condition  of  the  lung. 

Reveill6-Parise '  records  the  case  of  an  officer  Avho,  a  month  after  recovery  from  a  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  chest,  began  to  experience  difficulty  of  respiration,  pain  at  the  wound,  and 
htemoptysis.  An  abscess  pointed,  was  opened,  and  a  hard  substance  extracted,  which  proved 
to  be  an  angular  fragment  of  his  metal  gorget.  A  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  is  referred  to 
by  Otis,  where  an  entire  watch  was  driven  into  the  lung  by  a  point-blank  shot,  and  for  several 
weeks  parts  of  it  were  extracted  by  the  wound  and  others  expectorated.  In  a  few  instances 
musket-balls  have  been  ejected  by  the  bronchi ;  as  in  an  example  related  by  Gross,  where  a 
minie  ball  was  expelled  by  the  mouth  three  years  after  entering  the  chest. 

Tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  by  the  lung  in  which  they  become  encysted  occurs  in 
some  instances  for  considerable  periods. 

Velpeau  ^  cites  the  case  mentioned  by  Guillon,  that  of  a  convict  who  died  at  Rochefort, 
and  in  whose  chest  was  found  a  part  of  a  fencing  foil,  which  fifteen  years  before  had 
traversed  the  chest  from  one  part  to  the  other,  one  of  the  extremities  being  implanted  in  the 
rib,  while  the  other  end  was  fixed  in  the  spine  ;  the  middle  part  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
lung,  surrounded  by  calcareous  deposit.  Percy*  refers  to  a  case  of  Murat's,  where  a  ball  in 
the  lung  gave  no  trouble  for  twenty  years,  and  Moore  *  to  one  in  which  a  bullet  was  encysted 
in  the  lung  for  fifty  years. 

A  striking  example  of  recovery  with  lodgment  is  recorded  by  Lorinser  ®  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  shot  himself  four  times  through  the  chest ;  all  the  balls  penetrated,  lodged,  and 
were  not  extracted.  The  injury  was  followed  by  haemoptysis,  pneumo-thorax,  paresis  of  the 
left  arm,  and  asthmatic  attacks.  The  wounds  were  healed,  and  the  vesicular  murmur  had 
returned  by  the  fourteenth  day. 

Impalement  and  transfixion  injuries  of  the  chest  by  foreign  bodies  such  as  stakes, 
spikes,  ramrods,  lances,  shafts,  &c.,  deserve  special  mention,  from  the  severity  of  the 
injury,  and  the  occasional  difficulty  of  treatment;  some  remarkable  instances  of 
i-ecovery  from  such  accidents  are  also  on  record. 

Plater  describes  a  case  of  impalement  by  a  stake  which,  entering  at  the  loins,  passed  up 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  was  withdrawn,  leaving  a  large  opening  from  which  air 
escaped  and  a  piece  of  flaimel  was  subsequently  removed,  and  which  remained  unclosed  till 
the  death  of  the  patient,  who  lived  a  long  time  ;  and  Mr.  South  '  the  case  of  a  sailor,  aged 
19,  whose  chest  was  transfixed  by  the  bolt  of  the  ti-ysail-mast  (five  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  wide),  which  entered  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  ribs, 
and  made  its  exit  between  the  eleventJi  and  twelfth  ribs,  four  inches  to  the  left  of  the  spine. 
There  was  diflicult  breathing,  htemoptysis,  and  threatening  sufibcation.  The  wound  was 
closed  by  lint  and  strapping  ;  he  was  freely  bled,  recovered,  and  went  to  sea.     He  was  seen 

1  Suchier,  Deutsche  Med.  Wuc/i.  1881,  No.  23.  ~  Archiv.  de  Med.  t.  viii.  1826. 

^  Presse  medicale,  torn.  i.  p.  151,  and  Manec  Bidl.  de  la  Soc.  d'Anat.  1829. 

^  Man.  du  Chir.  d'Armee,  p.  125.  *  Lancet,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

®  Wien.  Med,  Woch.  vol.  xxi.  '  South  s  Chelius,  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
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teu  years  afterwards,  and  was  then  quite  well.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sui'geons  of  England  is  recorded  the  case  of  T.  T.,  aged  35: — the  shaft  of  a  chaise  was 
forced  between  the  rihs  on  tbe  left  side,  through  the  caA'ity  of  the  thorax  behind  the 
steriuira,  and  made  its  exit  between  the  ribs  on  tlie  right  side,  without  injury  to  the  large 
vessels,  lungs,  &c.  It  was  withdrawn,  and  he  walked  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  bed  ;  he  had 
difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  and  weight  in  the  chest,  vomiting  and  hiccough.  He  was  bled 
Aery  largely  and  blistered.  He  recovered,  and  lived  for  five  years  without  inconvenience, 
when  he  began  to  sutler  from  difficulty  of  breathing  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  He 
died  ten  years  after  the  accident.  The  lungs  were  adherent  to  the  parietes,  and  the  peri- 
cardium entirely  adherent  to  the  heart,  which  latter  Avas  larger  than  usual.  Velpeau  ^ 
desci'ibes  an  instructive  case  in  which  a  large  ramrod  Avas  fixed  in  the  chest  from  the  right 
dorsal  region  to  the  right  front  of  the  chest:  attempts  at  extraction  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  patient  died  suddenly  on  the  fourth  day  Avliilst  waiting  for  further  treatment ;  it  had 
passed  through  a  vertebra,  grazing  the  inferior  caAa  below  the  base  of  the  heart  and  out 
tielow  the  right  nipple.  He  concludes  that  it  is  preferable  to  remove  the  foreign  body  at 
once ;  the  drawback  to  this  is  the  possibility  of  huemorrhnge  from  the  long  wound  thus  left, 
Percy  relates  a  case  of  extraction  of  a  foil  which  soon  proved  fatal.  Longmore  ^  gives  details 
of  a  recoA'ery  after  complete  transfixion  of  the  right  chest  and  lung  by  a  lance,  in  Avhich  there 
was  hardly  any  hpemorrhage  after  removal.  Impalement  by  iron  spikes  of  railings  are  almost 
always  fatal ;  a  case  which  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  which  the  broken 
end  of  a  spike  four  inches  long  projected  from  a  Avound  of  the  front  of  the  chest  proved 
fatal  in  twelve  hours,  and  a  second  accident  of  a  similar  character  lived  two  hours. 

The  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  thorax  consists  in  their  immecliate 
removal  Avhen  detected,  or,  if  this  be  impossible,  in  awaiting  and  treating  the  inflam- 
matory complications  they  may  excite.  Where  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is 
suspected,  information  may  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  and  careful  examination  of  the 
wound,  although  some  surgeons,  as  Percy,  prefer  to  employ  an  expectant  treatment  in 
all  such  cases.  Should  it  be  detected  close  to  the  external  wound,  it  may  be  remoA'ed 
through  this  without  difficulty ;  and  cases  are  not  wanting  where  fragments  of  cloth- 
ing, bone,  &c.,  have  been  in  this  way  extracted  from  the  lung.  If  it  be  recognised 
as  having  fallen  into  the  pleural  cavity,  an  attempt  at  removal  by  a  counter-opening 
through  the  loAver  intercostal  spaces  may  be  made,  unless  the  injury  be  complicated 
by  hsemo-thorax.  In  most  cases  the  foreign  body  remains  undiscovered,  and  further 
active  treatment  must  be  deferred  till  suppirration  ensues ;  if  the  latter  form  an 
empyema,  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  by  a  dependent  opening,  through  which  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac,  Avhere  the  body  not  unfrequently  lies,  can  be  explored  by  the 
finger  or  the  sound ;  and  if  this  be  barren  of  result,  the  wound  must  be  kept  patent, 
a  portion  of  the  rib  being  resected  if  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  the  treatment 
adopted  as  that  for  empyema. 

The  secondary  complications  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  which  haA^e 
been  already  alluded  to  are,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  empyema,  and  fistula.  Traumatic 
pneumonia,  unless  complicated  Avith  or  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  is 
characterised  in  most  cases  by  a  benignity  contrasting  strongly  Avith  the  idiopathic 
variety.  Its  occurrence  is  far  from  being  universal ;  Eraser  did  not  discover  a  single 
case  in  nine  fatal  cases  of  Avound  of  the  lung,  whilst  in  nine  fatal  cases  in  Avhich  the 
lung  was  unwounded  there  existed  one  case;  thus  shoAving  that  the  lung-tissue  is 
little  prone  to  inflame  as  a  result  of  traumatism.  Its  onset  is  usually  insidious, 
Avithout  rigoi's,  but  accompanied  by  scA^ere  local  pain,  followed  by  fcA^er,  dyspnoea, 
and  cough,  Avith  expectoi'ation  of  rusty  sputa,  resembling  that  of  ordinary  pneumonia, 
or  with  haemoptysis.  The  physical  signs  are  usually  restricted  to  the  region  round 
the  wound,  and  are  marked  by  those  of  ordinary  hepatisation,  occasionally  combined 
with  moist  rales  and  gurgling  sounds  from  the  admixture  of  blood  and  air.  Its 
coui'se  is  rapid,  and  terminates  by  resolution  at  the  end  of  a  Aveek,  or  in  some  rare 
cases  is  folloAved  by  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

An  example  of  the  latter  result  following  a  penetrating  shot  wound,  where  a  great  part 
of  the  upper  and  middle  lobe  of  the  lung  became  oangreuous,  is  reported  by  Schneider^ 
in  the  case  of  a  man  Avho  shot  himself  A\'ith  a  pistol  containing  two  large  deer-shot ; 
enormous  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleura  occurred,  with  extensive  laceration  of  the  lung, 
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tenniaatiiig  in  giugreue  ;  bsemo-pyopneumo-thovax  and  septic  infection  followed.  An  opening 
WIS  mile  and  part  of  a  rib  resected,  and  as  soon  as  the  gangrenous  process  had  ceased,  the 
upper  lob3  of  the  lung  could  be  seen  shrunken  to  a  small  piece  adherent  to  the  pericardium. 

The  diagnosis  from  the  idiopathic  variety  is  establi.shed  by  its  localisation  to  the 
seat  of  inj  ury,  the  absence  of  extension  and  plastic  exudation,  and  its  tendency  to 
early  resolation.  It  may.  however,  exceptionally  involve  the  whole  of  one  lobe,  or 
even  the  entire  lung  in  the  form  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  treatment  is  purely 
expectant. 

Injuries  of  the  pleura  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  adhesive  or  suppurative  type. 
Membranous  pleurisy  may  limit  itself  to  the  wound,  or  extend  over  the  whole  pleural 
surface,  or  limit  a  sacculated  empyema,  or  lead  to  a  serous  effusion,  and  usually 
terminates  favourably  ;  suppurative  pleurisy,  or  empyema,  is  the  most  dangerous 
complication  of  wounds  of  the  chest  cavity,  and  when  induced  by  the  entrance  of 
infected  air  or  foreign  bodies,  especially  in  conjunction  with  fluids  such  as  blood 
prone  to  decomposition,  it  places  the  life  of  the  individual  in  the  greatest  jeopardy 
by  the  possibility  of  septic  absorption.  It  produces  hectic  fever,  rapid  emaciation, 
temporary  exacerbations  when  the  discharge  does  not  escape  readily,  and  frequently 
leaves  a  fistula.  For  treatment  an  early  and  active  interference  by  operation  is 
required,  with  as  comjDlete  evacuation  of  the  cavity  as  possible. 

The  operation  of  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest  demands  consideration  here, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  ti-eatment  of  those  pleural  effusions 
which  so  frequently  ensue  as  complications  of  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  thorax  ; 
and  a  knowledge,  therefore,  of  its  mode  of  execution,  the  symptoms  and  indications 
that  demand  its  performance,  as  well  as  the  local  manifestations  that  guarantee  its 
success,  are  essential  to  the  surgeon  who  may  be  frequently  called  upon  to  employ  it 
both  in  the  treatment  of  injury  and  disease. 

The  indications  for  its  performance  are  furnished  chiefly  by  the  nature,  amount, 
and  duration  of  the  effusion,  which  may  consist  of  serum,  pus,  blood,  or  air.  Puru- 
lent collections  demand  a  more  prompt  and  active  interference  than  serous,  and 
therefore  a  differential  diagnosis  between  the  two  fluids  is  of  primary  importance  in 
their  treatment.  When  the  effusion  is  acute  in  its  formation,  the  presence  of  pus  is 
presumed  from  the  more  intense  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  greater  severity 
of  the  pain ;  and  when  chronic,  from  its  origin  (traumatic,  septic,  or  otherwise),  its 
duration  and  stationary  charactei*,  the  persistently  high  and  hectic  temperature,  the 
presence  of  rigors,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  sweating,  and  superficial  oedema  of  the 
chest-wall,  and,  according  to  Baccelli,  the  non-conduction  of  the  whispered  voice 
through  purulent,  and  its  conduction  through  serous,  fluids  to  the  ear  of  the  observer, 
placed  on  the  chest-wall. 

From  the  insiifficiency  of  these  accompanying  symptoms,  it  has  become  a  practice 
of  late  years  to  establish  a  diagnosis  by  means  of  an  exploratoiy  puncture,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  is  employed,  the  use  of  which,  whilst 
affording  in  most  cases  conclusive  evidence,  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  possibility 
of  error,  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  serum  alone  from  the  upper  layers  of  a  sero- 
purulent  effusion.  When  the  fluid  is  of  a  ser-ous  character,  its  amount  and  duration 
should  determine  the  necessity  for  interference ;  and  the  operation  should  be  no 
longer  delayed  when  the  fluid  completely  distends  the  chest,  or  is  producing  severe 
dyspnoea,  orthopncea,  threatening  of  syncope,  displacement  of  the  viscera,  cyanosis, 
or  pulmonary  congestion  of  the  opposite  lung;  or  when  absorption  is  so  long  defei-red 
that  the  subsequent  re- expansion  of  lungs  is  endangered  by  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  dangerous  degi-ee  of  effusion 
may  exist  without  inducing  symptoms  of  a  threatening  character. 

The  modern  methods  of  operating  are,  firstly,  tapping  by  the  trocar  or  aspirator, 
with  precautions  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  air  in  the  case  of  serous  effusions  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  a  large  opening,  without  such  precautions,  in  order  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  pleura  as  completely  as  possible — the  operation  for  empyema. 

Paracentesis,  as  formeily  peiformed  by  the  or-dinary  trocar  and  cannula,  possessed 
two  disadvantages :    the  risk    of  admitting  air,   and  the   difficulty  experienced  in 
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evacuating  tlie  fluid  when  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  low.  To  av^oid  the  former 
the  cannula  of  Reybard  was  formerly  and  even  at  present  is  still  employed,  its  object 
being  obtained  by  affixing  to  the  end  of  the  cannula  a  tube  of  moistened  goldbeater's 
skin,  which,  acting  as  a  valve,  effectually  prevents  the  entrance  of  air,  whilst  it  inter- 
])Oses  no  difficulty  to  the  exit  of  fluid.  This  has  been  supplanted,  and  the  latter 
difficulty  also  overcome,  by  the  methods  now  in  use — the  syphon  with  subaqueous 
evacuation,  and  aspiration. 

Evacuation  on  the  syphon  principle  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  special  ti'ocar 
and  cannula,  the  former  woi-king  in  an  air-tight  elastic  or  leathern  collar  at  the  end 
of  the  latter,  which  is  provided  with  a  lateral  tube  and  stopcock  on  the  plan  of  an 
ordinary  Thompson's  trocar.  To  this  lateral  branch  is  fitted  a  piece  of  india-rubbei 
tubing,  the  other  end  of  which  is  placed  beneath  the  surface  of  water  in  a  basin  below 
the  level  of  the  patient.  After  the  instrument  has  been  introduced  and  the  trocar 
withdrawn,  the  tap  of  the  lateral  tube  is  tiirned,  and  the  fluiid  from  the  thorax  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  basin,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  amount  of 
syphon  action  required.' 

Girgensohn  ^  employs  an  ordinary  trocar  and  cannula  in  the  following  manner.  On  with- 
drawing the  trocar,  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  with  a  stop- 
cock at  the  end,  and  filled  with  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  is  slipped  over  the 
end  of  the  cannula,  conducted  into  a  receptacle,  and  the  tap  opened  beneath  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  ;  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air  more  completely,  the  tube  shoidd  be  fitted  to 
the  end  of  the  cannula  before  its  introduction,  and  the  trocar  passed  through  the  s'de  of  this. 
The  trocar  is  gradually  withdrawn,  and  as  soon  as  a  communication  is  established,  the  tube 
slipped  further  over  the  cannula  so  as  to  close  the  opening  made,  and  tied. 

Aspiration,  by  which  the  force  of  a  vacuum  is  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  fluid,  requires  special  instruments,  such  as  the  aspirators  of  Dieulafoy 
and  Potain,  for  its  performance,  a  description  of  which  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article.  It  renders  the  use  of  fine  capillary  trocars  or  perforated  needles 
possible,  but  is  regarded  by  some  operators  as  liable  to  increase  the  risk  of  injurious 
conseqviences,  from  the  possibility  of  employing  an  excessive  and  unknown  degree  of 
suction  force  within  the  thorax.  The  statistics  of  Bowditch,  who  has  performed  357 
aspirations  without  any  death  that  could  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  ajiplication  of 
the  principle,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  attendant  risk  of  the  operation,  when 
carefully  performed,  is  comparatively  slight. 

Whichever  method  be  adopted,  before  commencing  the  operation,  physical 
examination  should  determine,  if  possible,  the  non-existence  of  adhesions  at  the  spot 
selected  for  puncture,  by  the  complete  absence  of  vocal  fremitus  and  the  respiratory 
murmur  over  this  area.  The  efficiency  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  carefull}^  tested 
and  all  its  parts,  especially  the  trocar  and  cannula,  thoroughly  disinfected.  No 
anaesthetic  is  required,  but  the  skin,  if  necessary,  may  be  frozen  by  the  ether  spi-ay, 
and  the  patient,  supported  in  a  sitting  or  semi-recumbent  position,  is  brought  over 
towards  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The  intercostal  space  selected  for  puncture  is  then 
localised  by  the  left  forefinger,  which  is  placed  just  aboA'e  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below,  and  the  trocar  thrust  through  the  space  by  a  sharp  and  decisive  movement,  so 
as  to  enter  the  pleural  cavity  without  risk  of  detaching  the  thickened  costal  pleura; 
if  considei^ed  requisite,  a  preliminary  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin.  As 
soon  as  the  cessation  of  resistance  and  the  mobility  and  freedom  of  the  end  of  the 
cannula  demonstrate  its  presence  within  the  cavity,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn,  the  tap 
of  the  instrument  turned,  and  the  fluid  gradually  evacuated.  The  patient  is 
carefully  watched  so  that  the  appearance  of  any  distressing  symptom,  such  as 
dragging  pain,  dyspnoea,  cough,  faintness,  or  syncope,  should  be  immediately  recog- 
nised, and  serve  as  an  indication  for  temporarily  interrupting  the  flow.  If  these 
persist,  the  operation  should  be  suspended,  the  cannula  withdrawn,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  collodion.  The  patient  reassumes  the  recumbent  position,  and  for  the 
following  twenty-four  hours  is  to  avoid  all  muscular  effort,  Avhilst  the  fluid  remaining 
is  left  for  nature  to  procure  absorption. 

'  Powell,  On  Consumption,  and  Diseases  of  the  Lmu/s,  1878;  Fraentzel,  Ziemssen  Handb. 
B.  iv.  "  Berlin  klin.  Wvch.  1877. 
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Much  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  exists  as  to  the  position  of  the  puncture 
to  be  made  in  the  chest-wall,  and  almost  every  part  from  the  4th  to  the  1 1th  inter- 
costal space  has  been  recommended.  Laennec  advised  the  operation  to  be  performed 
in  the  5th  space  between  the  mammary  and  axillary  lines  ;  Trousseau,  the  6th  or 
7th  outside  the  pectoralis ;  Dieulafoy,  the  8th  or  9th  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula ; 
Fraentzel,  the  4th  or  5th  in  front ;  Bowditch,  the  8th  or  9th  posteriorly,  and  at 
least  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  heard  in  the  opposite  lung ;  and  Cock,  the  7th  or  8th  in  the  line  of  the 
angle  of  the  scapula.  The  object  of  the  operation  is  best  attained  in  the  5th  or  6th 
space  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  thorax,  or  posteriorly  in  the  7th  or  8th,  about  two 
or  three  inches  to  the  outer  side  of  the  angles  of  the  rib. 

The  operation,  which  is  usually  free  from  all  danger,  simple  in  its  performance,  and  salu- 
tary in  its  results,  may  be  complicated  by  the  pi'esence  of  various  accidents  which  may 
assume  an  alarming  or  even  fatal  character.  During  introduction,  the  end  of  the  trocar  may 
abut  on  the  rib,  an  accident  which  may  necessitate  its  reinsertion,  or  it  may  wound  important 
structures,  such  as  the  inrercostal  artery,  the  lung,  diaphragm,  or  liver.  Injuries  to  the 
intercostal  vessels  are  haraly  likely  to  occur  from  simple  puncture,  whilst  a  wound  of  the 
lung,  when  intlicted  by  a  capillary  trocar,  is  rarely  associated  with  dangerous  consequences, 
and  is  recognised  by  the  escape  of  blood  and  the  fixed  condition  of  the  cannula;  wounds  of 
the  diaphragm  and  liver  are  more  grave  from  the  perforation  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Air 
producing  a  tympanitic  percussion  note  may  enter  the  pleural  cavity  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  ;  but  when  in  small  amount  need  excite  no  anxiety,  as  its  absorption  takes 
place  without  difficulty.  In  other  cases  it  may  tend  to  suppuration  and  convert  a  serous  into 
a  purulent  effusion.  The  tapping  may  prove  abortive,  no  fiuid  escaping  when  the  trocar  is 
withdrawn,  even  when  the  force  of  aspiration  is  employed.  Such  a  barren  result  is  due 
either  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  the  cavity,  to  blocking  of  the  cannula,  or  to  the 
loss  of  that  elasticity  of  the  chest-wall  and  expansibility  of  the  lung  which  is  necessary  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  fluid  removed.  Slight  haemorrhage  not  unfrequently  proceeds  from 
the  giving  way  of  the  recently  formed  blood-vessels,  and  even  hsemoptysis  may  ensue.  The 
two  most  dangerous  complications  liable  to  result  from  paracentesis  are  the  induction  of 
syncope  and  profuse  albuminous  expectoration.  The  former  may  prove  fatal  during  or  a 
short  time  after  the  operation,  or  may  follow  several  hours  after  some  imprudent  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  is  due  to  cerebral  antemia  or  to  embolism,  and  may  be  best  avoided 
by  such  precautionary  measures  as  operating  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  by  cautious 
and  partial  evacuation  of  the  fluid.  Albuminous  expectoration  presents  different  aspects 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  sputa,  and  the  gravity  of  its  symptoms,  the  patient  being 
seized  with  a  violent  cough,  and  expectorating  a  large  quantity  of  frothy  albuminous  fluid, 
sometimes  in  such  amount  as  to  cause  death  by  asphyxia  in  a  few  moments.  M.  Terrillon 
has  noted  two  fatal  cases  among  twenty-one  instances. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  is  based  on  different  principles  from  that  of  serous 
effusion.  If  left  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  absoi'ption  being  impossible,  the  pus  sooner 
or  later  either  points  or  discharges  itself  externally  {^E.  necessitatis),  frequently  in  a 
disadvantageous  position,  and  with  an  ultimately  fatal  result,  or  bursting  into  a 
bronchus  is  expectorated.  To  prevent  either  of  these  undesirable  consequences  and 
to  procure  recovery,  it  is  necessary  to  afford  a  free  exit  for  the  pus  artificially,  to 
empty  the  cavity  completely  of  its  contents,  to  prevent  possible  stagnation  and 
decomposition,  and  to  await  a  natural  cure  and  obliteration  of  the  abscess  cavity  by 
the  gradual  sinking  in  of  the  chest- walls  and  the  re-expansion  of  the  lung,  until  the 
pleural  surfaces  come  again  into  contact  and  adhere  together.  Such  termination 
may  be  obtained  by  aspiration,  by  tapping  and  syringing  the  cavity,  by  subaqueous 
drainage,  or  by  a  single  or  double  external  incision.  The  results  of  aspiration  in 
empyema  are  too  unsatisfactory  to  permit  its  extended  application,  except  in  children, 
in  whom  there  have  been  instances  of  recovery  following  its  use ;  in  adults,  should 
the  fluid  reaccumulate  after  tapping,  other  treatment  must  be  resorted  to.  Sub- 
aqueous drainage  is  practised  in  the  following  manner  :  the  chest  is  to  be  tapped 
with  a  large  trocar  and  cannula,  and  through  the  latter  one  end  of  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  is  introduced  into  the  pleural  cavity,  whilst  the  other  end  is  placed 
under  water  below  the  level  of  the  patient,  and  the  pus  thus  allowed  to  dizain  away. 
Various  methods  of  tapping  and  syringing  out  the  empyema  cavity,  with  exclusion  of 
air,  have  been  also  suggested  and  practised. 
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Potain,^  after  tapping,  passed  an  elastic  catheter  filled  with  water  throufih  the  cannula 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  tixed  it  in  position  by  a  shield  of  gutta-percha,  and  then  withdrew 
the  cannula.  To  this  was  fitted  a  Y-tuhe,  one  arm  of  which  was  connected  with  a  receptacle 
above  the  patient  containing  fluid  for  injection,  and  the  other  with  a  vessel  below  the  bed  of 
the  patient  to  receive  the  evacuated  pus;  both  arms  were  fitted  with  clasps,  and  when  not  in 
use  the  Y-tube  was  removed  and  the  catheter  closed  by  a  plug.  The  same  result  may  be 
obtained  and  the  cavity  injected  after  the  pus  has  been  withdrawn  by  a  single  tube  com- 
municating by  a  glass  nozzle  with  a  bottle  containing  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  which  is 
raised  or  lowered  according  as  the  cavity  is  to  be  injected  or  emptied.-  Quite  recently  it 
has  been  recommended  to  close  the  opening  after  thoroughly  syringing  out  the  pleural  cavity 
with  an  antiseptic  solution.  This  is  effected  by  employing  a  trocar,  the  cannula  of  which  is 
closed  at  one  end  by  a  stopcock  and  possesses  two  lateral  openings  on  which  are  fitted  india- 
rubber  tubes  filled  with  a  solution  of  thymol  and  closed  by  spring  clamps.  As  the. trocar 
is  withdrawn,  the  tap  of  the  cannula  is  closed,  one  of  the  tubes  opened,  and  the  pus  allowed 
to  escape.  This  tube  is  then  clamped,  tlie  other  opened,  and  the  pleura  injected  through 
this  with  thymol,  and  emptied  again  through  the  first.  This  is  repeated  until  the  fluid  re- 
turns uncoloured.     The  cannula  is  then  withdrawn  and  the  opening  closed.^ 

The  operative  procedure  which  has  hitherto  been  most  frequently  resorted  to  in 
empyema  is  that  preferred  in  large  collections  of  pus  elsewhere  in  the  body — viz.  a  free 
external  incision  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  abscess  cavity,  to  permit  of  its 
complete  evacuation,  and  if  requisite  a  counter-opening. 

Antiseptic  precautions  should,  where  possible,  be  observed  during  the  operation 
and  in  the  after  treatment,  in  order  to  lessen  the  risk  of  putrefaction,  when  this  does 
not  already  exist,  and  to  diminish  the  amount,  and  alter  the  character  of  the  purulent 
secretion.  In  those  cases  where  an  anaesthetic  becomes  necessary,  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  caution,  particularly  when  the  respiration  is  already  much  embarrassed,  for 
symptoms  of  an  alarming  character,  and  even  death,  have  resulted  from  its  use.  The 
patient  is  to  be  turned  upon  the  sound  side  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  as  little 
as  possible  the  action  of  the  sound  lung,  and  an  incision  about  two  inches  long  made 
through  the  7th  or  8th  intercostal  space,  posteriorly  and  parallel  to  the  margin  of 
the  rib,  until  the  pleura  is  reached.  After  securing  any  vascular  branch  that  may 
be  divided,  a  smaller  incision  is  made  through  the  thickened  costal  plevira,  and  the 
pus  allowed  to  escape  slowly  until  the  cavity  is  emptied  as  completely  as  possible, 
when  a  drainage-tube  of  india-rubber,  about  three  inches  in  length,  or  a  metal 
cannula,  is  introduced,  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  its  displacement,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  suificiently  large  antiseptic  dressing.  Although  the  lowest  intercostal  spaces 
posterioi'ly  would  appear  to  provide  the  best  situation  for  drainage,  this  advantage  is 
in  some  measure  neutralised  by  the  possibility  of  existing  adhesions  between  the 
pleural  layers  at  this  spot,  by  the  greater  risk  of  wounding  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the 
subsequent  encroachment  on  the  ai^tificial  opening  from  the  elevation  of  the  latter  as 
the  cavity  contracts ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  elevated  the  opening,  the  greater  is 
the  difficulty  of  fully  emptying  the  cavity.  Wagner'*  has,  however,  found  from 
experiments  on  the  cadaver  that,  by  adopting  the  manoeuvre  suggested  by  Konig  of 
elevating  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  every  drop  of  fluid  may  be  made  to  escape  freely 
fiom  the  thorax  through  an  opening  placed  as  high  as  the  6th  or  even  the  5th 
interspace,  and  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  The  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  case  is  guided  by  the  character  of  the  effusion  and  the  condition  of 
the  cavity;  wdiere  the  pus  is  fluid,  homogeneous,  non-putrescent,  and  free  from  ad- 
mixture wdth  f:\Lse  membrane  and  solid  masses,  syringing  the  cavity  should  be  avoided 
as  a  practice  not  altogether  exempt  from  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  has  been 
followed  by  sudden  death  ;  ^  but  when  putrefaction  is  present  and  the  pus  mixed  with 
broken-down  coagula,  or  shreds  of  lymph  and  false  membrane  prone  to  decomposition, 
or  with  gangrenous  sloughs  of  the  pleura  and  lung,  thorough  disinfection  of  the  cavity 
is  of  primaiy  importance,  and  I'eqiiires,  together  with  a  free  external  opening,  the  use 
of  intrapleural  injections.  For  the  latter  a  weak  solution  of  some  antiseptic  is  to  be 
employed  by  means  of  a  catheter  and  iirigator,  such  as  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (toxic  effects  are  liable  to  be  induced  by  stronger  solutions)  or  solutions 

'  Bull,  de  T/ierapeuf.  1869.  -  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1876,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

^  Kashimura,  Bei-lin.  klin.  Woch.  1880.  "*  Das  Empyem.  u.  d.  Behandl.  1881. 

^  Cayley,  Clin,  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  x. 
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of  boracicand  salicylic  acids,  chloral,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c.,  and  the  use  of  these  is  to  be 
continued  until  the  discharge  assumes  a  healthy  character,  and  the  absence  of 
putrefraction  or  pent-up  secretion  is  shown  by  the  complete  freedom  of  the  patient 
from  ])yrexia  and  constitutional  symptoms.  The  injections  should  then  be  omitted, 
and  only"  resumed  when  a  renewal  of  the  latter  symptoms  points  to  the  retention  or 
decomposition  of  the  secretion.  Complete  evacuation  and  disinfection  are  more  effec- 
tually achieved  in  these  complicated  cases  by  a  double,  instead  of  a  single,  external 
opening,  by  incising  the  chest  through  the  filth  space  in  the  anterior  axillary  line, 
and  making  a  counter  punctui-e  posteriorly  by  cutting  down  upon  the  end  of  a  jjrobe 
passed  in  through  the  anterior  opening,  and  made  to  project  behind  at  one  of  the  lower 
interspaces.  Both  of  these  openings  are  to  be  kept  patent  by  drainage-tubes;  but  the 
practice  of  passing  a  single  tube  through  the  cavity  is  not  to  be  recommended.  As 
diminution  of  tlie  secreting  cavity  takes  place,  the  intercostal  spaces  become  narrowed, 
the  drainage-tube  is  liable  to  be  compressed  by  the  approximated  ribs,  and  the  free  exit 
of  pus  is  interfered  with.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident, 
Langenbeck  recommends  the  tube  to  be  passed  through  a  trephine  opening  in  the 
rib,  instead  of  through  an  intercostal  space,  whilst  Konig  and  others  advise  the 
resection  of  a  portion  of  one  or  two  ribs.  The  latter  operation  is  thus  described  by 
Konig; '  an  incision,  two  inches  long,  is  made  on  the  middle  of  the  rib  down  to  and 
through  its  periosteum,  the  latter  is  then  detached  from  the  bone  for  the  length  of 
one  to  two  inches  by  a  raspatory,  avoiding  the  intercostal  A^essels ;  the  bone  is  then 
divided  by  a  fine  saw  or  bone-forceps,  and  the  pleura  opened  through  the  space  thus 
obtained.  Even  this,  in  exceptional  cases,  may  be  insufficient,  for  the  desired  result, 
as  shown  by  a  case  operated  on  by  Mr.  Howse,^  who  removed  ])ortions  of  three  ribs 
in  order  to  obtain  a  permanent  opening,  and  in  which  the  benefit  accruing  from  the 
operation  was  subsequently  nullified  by  the  outgrowth  of  new  bone,  from  the  pei'ios- 
teum  left  behind.  Where  such  a  possibility  is  likely  to  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  young 
people,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  remove  the  periosteal  tissue,  and  even  the  thick- 
ened pleura,  more  freely  than  hitherto. 

In  addition  to  those  accidents  already  mentioned  as  liable  to  follow  paracentesis, 
others  are  peculiar  to  the  operation  for  empyema.  Wounds  of  the  intercostal 
vessel  are  much  more  likely  to  occur ;  haemorrhage  which  ensues  ceasing  spontaneously 
when  the  divided  vessel  is  small,  or  necessitating  a  ligature  or  plugging  the  w^ound 
around  the  drainage-tube.  Partial  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  death  have  also  occurred. 
The  drainage-tube  may  become  displaced  and  fall  into  the  pleural  cavity,  in  one 
case  remaining  for  many  months  without  exciting  any  symptom  of  irritation  ;  in 
others,  the  tube  has  been  successfully  extiacted  by  forceps  through  the  incision,  and  in 
one  case  ulceration  into  a  bronchus  ensued,  the  tube  was  expectorated  and  swallowed, 
and  finally  lodged  in  the  oesophagus.  Even  after  the  king  has  expanded  and  the 
chest  retracted  to  their  utmost  limits,  the  cavity  may  remain  unobl iterated,  and  a 
permanent  fistula  be  formed  which  usually  terminates  fatally. 

The  pleural  fistulse  left  after  the  operation  of  empyema,  when  they  communicate 
with  a  cavity  of  small  size,  are  to  be  treated  by  enlarging  the  external  opening,  le- 
inserting  the  drainage-tube,  and  employing  stimulating  injections  of  chloride  of  zinc  ; 
but  where  the  cavity  is  of  considerable  capacity,  these  measures  are  insuflScient,  and  it 
will  become  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  approximation  of  the  walls  of  the  sac, 
to  render  the  chest- wall  more  movable  and  capable  of  falling  in  by  resecting  parts  of 
one  or  more  ribs.  This  operation  was  first  practised  by  Roser  in  1859,  for  establishing 
the  permanent  dilatation  of  an  empyemic  fistula,  but  a  case  of  Simon's,  in  1869,  in 
which  the  resection  was  followed  by  the  sinking  in  of  the  rib  and  obliteration  of  the 
cavity,  led  this  operator  to  the  conclusion  that  this  falling  in  of  the  rib  effected  a  ciu-e 
by  rendering  it  more  mobile  and  permitting  the  walls  of  the  cavity  to  approximate 
and  adhere  together.  Since  that  date  the  operation  has  been  employed  with  this 
object,  and  with  successful  results.  To  order  the  desired  object,  Estlander  ^  proposes 
if  necessary  to  remove  parts  of  several  ribs,  from  three  to  six  in  number  or  even  more, 

1   Cenfralh.  f.  C/nrurf/ie,  1880,  vii.  Jahrg.  ^   Clinical  So3.  Trans.  1880,  vol.  xiii. 

3  Homen,  Archivf.  Idin.  Chir.  1881,  Heft.  1. 
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and  recotnmencis  the  lateral  part  of  the  chest  below  the  axilla  for  the  operation,  which 
he  performs  by  means  of  transverse  incisions  corresponding  to  the  costal  spaces,  so 
that  a  single  incision  may  be  sufficient  to  expose  two  ribs.  Schneider,  in  a  case 
already  referred  to,  was  successful  in  closing  a  fistula  left  after  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
by  removing  firstly  parts  of  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs,  and  subsequently 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  the  clavicle.  Occasionally,  in  large  cavities,  the  immo- 
bility of  the  chest-wall  is  partly  dvie  to  the  thickened  and  unyielding  costal  pleura^ 
and  where  this  is  the  case,  Schede  recommends  that  this  should  be  removed,  together 
with  the  ril),  so  that  the  skin  is  brought  into  contact  with  and  allowed  to  adhere  to 
the  pulmonary  pleura, 

2.  Injuries  of  the  tnediaslinum,  pericardium,  and  hea,rt. — Simple  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  mediastinum  are  rare  ;  more  commonly  the  injury  compromises  some  of 
the  important  structures  found  in  it,  such  as  vessels,  nerves,  heart,  oesophagus,  &c.  The 
fact  of  penetration  is  rendered  probable  by  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  influence  of 
the  respiratory  movements  on  the  air  and  fluids  as  they  escape  to  and  fro  from  the  wound. 

Air  may  find  its  way  ioto  the  mediastinum  [pneumo-mediastinuon)  either  from 
without,  or  from  an  injury  to  the  trachea,  bronchi  and  lung ;  in  the  former  cases  its 
amount  is  limited  and  can  be  efliectually  prevented  by  closing  the  wound  ;  in  the 
latter  it  acquires  a  more  formidable  degree,  and  escaping  by  the  root  of  the  neck, 
produces  general  subcutaneous  emphysema. 

When  blood  is  extravasated  [hcemo-mediastiimrn)  from  an  external  wound  or  a 
subcutaneous  injury,  it  may  be  scanty  in  amount,  or  when  some  considerable  vessel  is 
wounded,  the  eflfusion  may  be  rapid  and  extensive,  producing  symptoms  of  oppression 
and  weight  behind  the  sternum,  dyspnoea,  with  dulness  on  percussion  and  faintness 
of  the  heart-sounds  ;  in  the  foi-mer  case  the  blood  is  absorbed  or  encysted,  in  the  latter 
it  is  apt  to  excite  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  to  terminate  in  suppuration  and 
the  formation  of  an  abscess.  The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  hsemorrhage  is  by  rest, 
quietude,  and  the  application  of  cold  ;  but  when  the  blood  escapes  externally,  its 
soui'ce  must  be  ascertained  if  possible,  and  the  vessel,  if  the  internal  mammary, 
secured.  Should  this  be  difficult,  the  wound  must  be  closed  as  in  other  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest,  and  compression  and  ice  relied  upon.  Daude  '  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  extravasated  blood  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  by  enlarging  the 
wound,  or  by  aspiration. 

Suppuration  may  ensue  either  from  the  presence  of  blood  or  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  from  the  lodgment  of  a  foi-eign  body,  or  as  a  complication  of  an  injury  to 
the  sternum  ;  or  it  is  secondary  to  the  conditions  of  caries  or  necr-osis.  When  it 
follows  an  injury,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  become  greatly  aggravated,  the  respi- 
ration becomes  more  oppressed,  difficult  and  abdominal  in  character;  fits  of  dyspnoea, 
intensified  by  the  recumbent  position,  ensue.  Compression  of  the  heart  and  lai-ge  vessels 
produces  palpitation  and  oedema,  and  percussion  discloses  an  area  of  retrosternal  dul- 
ness. It  may  prove  rapidly  fatal  or  form  an  abscess  which  may  point  superficially  at 
an  intercostal  space,  usually  close  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  presenting  as 
a  soft  fluctuating  swelling  which  occasionally  enlarges  with  the  movements  of  forced 
expiration,  and  has  pulsation  communicated  to  it  by  the  heart.^  In  place  of  pointing 
externally,  the  pus  may  ulcerate  and  discharge  into  a  bronchus,  or  gravitate  down- 
wards, through  the  gap  in  the  diaphragm  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage  into  the 
abdominal  wall,  or  pass  upwards  along  the  cellular  tissue  into  the  neck.  The  in- 
flammation may  extend  to  the  pleura,  lung,  or  pericardium.  Before  pointing  occurs, 
the  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  obscure. 

The  treatment  is  to  wait  until  the  abscess  makes  its  way  and  presents  at  the 
surface,  unless  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  demand  earlier  interference,  when  an 
opening  into  the  abscess  may  be  effected  by  trephining  or  chiselling  the  stei-num. 

'  Montpell.  Med.  1871. 

^  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  medical  student  who  was  supposed  to  have 
aneurism,  but  matter  made  its  way  through  the  sternum,  and  a  thorough  recovery  was 
effected. 
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Wovmds  of  the  peiicardium  seldom  occur  alone,  beiug  most  frequently  associated 
with  other  severe  lesions,  such  as  wounds  of  the  heart,  large  vessels,  internal  mammary 
artery,  diaphragm,  oesophagus.  When  uncomplicated,  the  injury  is  usually  followed 
by  pericarditis,  which  may  have  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  termination,  as  shown  by 
the  following  cases.  A  man  under  the  care  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  had  received  a  small 
wound  by  a  reaping-hook  through  the  rib  cartilages  ;  pain,  a  quick  small  pulse,  and 
dyspnoea  came  on  after  two  days,  and  he  died  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  when  an  effusion 
of  blood  and  pus  was  found  in  the  pericardium.  Dr.  Parkes  ^  quotes  the  case  of  a 
juggler,  who  wounded  the  pericardium  whilst  attempting  to  swallow  a  sword.  At  the 
moment  of  the  accident  he  fell  and  fainted;  within  forty  minutes  a  pericardial  friction 
had  developed,  which  was  followed  by  rapid  effusion  of  fluid  mixed  with  air,  and 
death  occurred  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  A  stab  of  this  serous  sac  is  reported 
by  Griittner  ^  in  which  the  external  wound  was  closed  by  sutures,  and  was  followed  by 
symptoms  of  syncope  and  dyspnoea.  After  thii'ty-six  hours  the  sutures  were  removed, 
blood  and  serum  escaped,  and  death  ensued  on  the  seventh  day,  when  the  pericardium 
was  found  to  contain  pus  and  air.  Recovery  is  not  unfrequent,  as  in  a  case  of 
Hennen,  in  which  the  injury  resulted  from  a  bayonet  wound.  When  the  patient  died 
three  months  after  from  pneumonia,  long  fibi-inous  pericardial  adhesions  were  found 
post  mortem.  Dr.  Farq uh arson  ^  recounts  an  interesting  case  of  recovery  in  a  boy, 
who,  in  falling  forward,  received  the  point  of  a  pocket  knife  in  his  chest  above  the 
sixth  rib,  and  in  position  corresponding  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Considerable  shock 
followed,  but  no  hijemorrhage  externally.  Three  hours  after,  there  was  catching  respi- 
ration and  acute  epigastric  pain,  and  next  morning  a  rasping  pericai^dial  friction,  which 
disappeared  again  after  six  hours  ;  cardiac  dulness,  tympanitic  resonance  in  the  third 
interspace,  and  dulness  on  the  left  back  from  haemo-thorax,  were  present.  The  symp- 
toms rapidly  subsided  and  recovery  was  uninterrupted.  Doubtless  in  several  of  the 
cases  that  were  apparently  simple  uncomplicated  injuries  of  the  pericardium,  supei^- 
ficial  wounds  of  the  heart  also  existed  ;  the  diagnosis  between  the  two  injuries  is 
almost  impossible,  and  is  of  slight  importance,  except  in  point  of  the  severity  of  the 
accident  and  its  prognosis.  The  diagnosis  of  the  accident  is  to  be  based,  when  direct 
evidence  of  an  injury  to  the  heart  is  wanting,  upon  the  tympanitic  i-esonance  and 
the  occasional  loud  metallic  quality  of  the  heart-sounds,  due  to  the  presence  of  air 
in  the  pericardium,  followed  rapidly  by  the  physical  signs  of  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  pericai'dial  sac,  and  subsequently  by  the  development  of  pericarditis.  The  treat- 
ment is  similar  to  that  for  injuries  of  the  heart  generally, 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  for  the  most  part  met  with  in  gunshot  wounds,  but 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  other  forms — namely,  in  the  incised,  punctured,  or  lacerated 
varieties. 

The  following  statistical  tables  of  452  cases  of  wounds  of  the  heart  and  pericar- 
dium are  taken  from  Dr.  Fischer's  work.'' 

Some  authors  have  divided  them  into  penetrating  and  non-penetrating  wounds, 
according  as  they  involve  the  cavities  or  parietes  of  the  heart.  Several  cases  of  the 
latter  are  on  record,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  injury  is  one  the 
practical  significance  of  which  is  chiefly  important  with  regard  to  prognosis.  Boyer 
believes  the  latter  to  be  influenced  by  the  depth  of  the  wound,  the  more  superficial 
offering  a  greater  likelihood  of  recovery.  Non -penetrating  wounds  which,  accord- 
ing to  Fischer,  amount  to  9  per  cent,  of  all  wounds  of  the  heart,  maybe  rapidly  fatal, 
as  in  a  case  quoted  by  Jamain,^  when  death  followed  a  wound  of  the  coronary  artery 
by  a  sword  in  two  hours  ;  or  life  may  be  preserved  for  a  lengthened  period,  as  in  the 
following  example  recorded  by  Steudener.''^  A  man  was  shot  by  a  pistol-ball  which 
enter-ed  the  chest,  passing  backward  through  the  spinal  cord,  producing  pai-aplegia; 

^  Path.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  "^  Deutsche  Klinih,  1865. 

3  Med.  Thnes  and  Gazette,  1873,  vol.  i. 

*  Dr.  G.  Fischer,  '  Ueber  die  Wunden  des  Ilerzens  und  des  Herzbeutels,'  Archiv  f.  klin. 
Chir.  von  Lanyenheck,  1868.     Band  ix.  p.  571. 

*  Les  Plates  du  Coeur,  1857. 
^  Berlin,  klin.  Woch.  1874. 
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pericarditis  and  pneumonia  followed,  and  subsided  in  three  weeks,  and  death  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  week.  The  pericardium  was  found  adherent,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle  a  furrow  was  seen  running  outwards  from  the  apex ; 
the  surface  being  formed  by  cicatricial  tissue,  beneath  which  was  the  muscular  fibre 
of  the  heart.  A  more  prolonged  recovei-y  is  reported  by  Mr.  West  '  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  received  a  stab  from  a  shoemaker's  knife ;  the  injury  was  followed  by  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  and  great  collapse,  from  which  recovery  took  place,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  he  was  discharged.  He  lived  for  four  years,  frequently  suffered  from 
palpitation,  giddiness  and  syncope,  and  died  from  tuberculosis ;  after  death  the  peri- 
cardium was  found  adherent,  with  a  linear  scar  a  line  and  a  half  in  depth  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  right  ventricle.  Different  degrees  of  this  injury  may  exist,  from 
the  slightest  forms  of  simple  abrasion  of  the  cardiac  wall  to  the  highest  degrees, 
where  only  a  very  thin  layer  of  muscle  remains  undivided.  A  deep  non- penetrating 
wound,  according  to  Senac,  may  become  converted  into  a  penetrating  one  by  the  yield- 
ing of  the  divided  muscular  fibre  subsequently  to  the  accident,  and  Boyer  explains 
a  case  in  which  death  occurred  suddenly  by  asphyxia  on  the  thirteenth  day  in  this 
manner.  The  possibility  of  the  weakened  wall  at  the  site  of  a  non -penetrating  wound 
yielding  to  the  endocardial  pressure,  and  leading  to  the  foimation  of  an  aneurismal 
dilatation,  has  also  been  accepted  by  some  writers,  although  no  indubitable  case 
of  the  kind  has  been  recorded.  Haemorrhage  from  these  cases  is  less  than  in  the 
penetrating  variety,  and  may  be  even  absent,  or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  profuse. 
Penetrating  wounds  vaiy  greatly  according  bo  the  form  and  direction  of  the  force, 
by  which  they  are  inflicted.  This  acts  most  commonly  in  a  direct  manner  through 
the  thoracic  wall ;  and  tlie  position  of  the  external  wound  is  to  the  left  of  the 
stern  vim  over  the  prtecordia  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fifth  rib,  but  it  may  reach  the  heart 
after  a  moi-e  or  less  circuitous  course.  In  this  way  there  are  on  record  observations 
in  which  the  heart  has  been  wounded  from  the  oesophagus  by  foreign  bodies  which 
have  been  swallowed  and  perforated  the  tube ;  from  the  air-passages,  bronchi,  and 
lungs,  by  fractuied  splinters  of  ribs  or  sternum,  or  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through 
the  diaphragm.  The  aspect  of  the  wound  varies  according  to  its  nature,  the  edges 
being  sharp  and  regular  when  produced  by  a  cutting  weapon,  or  contused,  torn,  and 
frayed  from  bullet  injuries,  and  sometimes  the  muscular  structiii-e  is  even  reduced  to 
a  pulped  condition.  Its  margins  remain  in  contact  or  separated  from  each  other,  are 
usually  ecchymosed,  and  the  channel  is  empty  or  plugged  by  a  more  or  less  adherent 
coagulum,  which  is  either  of  a  dark  blackish  colour  or  pale  and  decolourised.  Effusion 
of  blood  in  a  fluid  or  coagulated  condition  is  found  in  almost  all  cases  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  if  the  patient  survive  sufliciently  long,  inflammatory  complications 
follow ;  pericai'ditis,  leading  to  agglutination  of  the  serous  surfaces  and  permanent 
adhesion  of  the  layers  of  the  pericai-dium,  or  proceeding  to  serous  effusion  or 
suppuration  ;  myocarditis,  by  which  the  muscular  wall  becomes  injected,  softened,  or 
ulcerated  around  the  wound,  or  exceptionally  more  firm  and  indurated;  and,  more 
lurely,  endocarditis,  from  which  there  results  sclerosis  and  thickening  of  one  or  several 
parts  of  the  endocardium,  with  or  without  calcareous  infiltrations,  or  villous  or  warty 
excrescences  on  the  valves.  Cicatrisation  takes  place  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
muscular  wounds  generally,  for  whilst  the  haemorrhage  is  checked  by  the  formation 
of  a  clot,  plastic  exudation  ensues  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  and  organisa- 
tion follows,  the  closure  being  perfected  by  the  presence  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of 
the  pericardium  and  adhesion  between  its  layers.  The  time  occupied  by  cicatrisa- 
tion of  the  wound  is  variable  ;  in  some  cases  firm  union  may  be  completed  within  a 
short  time,  whilst  in  others  the  scar  remains  soft  and  yielding  for  a  much  longer 
period,  acd  liable  to  give  way  under  the  influence  of  violent  muscular  efforts  or 
cardiac  contractions.  In  a  case  reported  by  Miihlig  an  aneurismal  dilatation  deve- 
loped at  a  wound  penetrating  the  wall  of  the  ventricle,  and  was  found  after  death, 
which  occurred  ten  years  after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  Perforating  wounds  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  may  even  occur  without  injury  to  the  pericardium,  but  only  in 

'  St.  Thuman's  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  N.S.  p.  239. 
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the  case  of  gunshot  wounds  in  which  the  serous  membrane  is  carried  forwards  in  front 
of  the  missile  without  suffering  laceration,  into  the  cavity  thus  opened.  Doubtless 
in  some  of  the  few  cases  on  record  the  wound  has  been  occasioned  by  the  contusion 
of  the  ball  producing  a  rupture  of  the  muscular  wall  without  actually  perforating  it. 
A  case  of  the  kind  is  reported  by  Higguet,'  in  a  man  who  shot  himself  with  a 
revolver  ;  the  ball  was  found  in  front  of  the  pericardium,  which  was  intact  and  dis- 
tended with  blood,  whilst  there  existed  a  circular  penetrating  wound,  with  slightly 
contused  and  depressed  margin,  through  the  front  wall  of  the  right  ventricle.  Other 
cases  are  cited  by  Borrel,  Holmes,  Ward,  and  Eraser. 

Most  writers  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relative  frequency  of  wounds 
affecting  the  different  regions  of  the  heart,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  slightly 
different  proportions,  given  by  different  authors. 
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— 

2 
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61 
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29 

59 
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From  these  statistics  it  results  that  wounds  of  both  ventricles  are  far  more 
common  than  those  of  the  auricles,  and  that  the  right  ventricle  is  affected  more 
frequently  than  the  left,  although  the  numerical  difference  between  these  is  not  so 
striking  as  a  consideration  of  their  respective  position  might  have  suggested.  If  the 
totals  of  ventricular  and  auricular  wounds  are  compared,  the  former  are  found  vastly 
to  exceed  the  latter,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  :— 


Ollivier 

Jamain 

West 

Schalle 

Zaiinetti 

Fischer 

Ventricle 

60 

82 

25 

55 

89 

257 

Auricle 

4 

11 

0 

4 

17 

31 

The  symptoms  are  exceedingly  uncertain,  but  the  most  important  one  is  the 
presence  of  a  lesion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  with  external  bleeding,  followed 
by  all  the  signs  of  sudden  internal  hmmorrhage.  The  latter,  although  one  of  the 
most  frequent  symptoms,  may  be  altogether  wanting  both  internally  and  externally, 
especially  when  the  wound  is  of  the  punctured  variety,  small,  nari'ow,  and  oblique 
and  closed  either  by  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  walls,  or  plugged  by 
a  coaguluni ;  in  other  cases  the  hsemorrhage  is  entirely  internal,  its  appearance 
externally  being  prevented  by  the  loss  of  pai-allelism  between  the  internal  and  external 
wounds,  or  by  the  small  size  of  the  external,  as  exemplified  by  a  fatal  case  of  puncture 
of  the  aorta,  where  the  only  external  sign  was  a  small  blood-fleck  on  the  linen.  In 
quantity  it  is  very  variable ;  it  may  be  excessive,  drenching  the  patient  with  blood, 
or  it  may  slowly  accumulate  in  the  pericardial  sac ;  the  flow  is  continuous  or  inter- 
mittent, occasionally  isochronous  with  the  cardiac  systole,  or  is  influenced  by  the 
respii-atory  movements ;  it  frequently  continues  for  some  days,  or  may  recommence 
and  prove  fatal  after  the  wound  has  apparently  healed.  Again,  the  blood  may  find 
its  way  into  the  mediastinum  or  pleura. 

Syncope  or  colkqjse  is  an  early  and  most  important  symptom,  and  Fischer  arranges 
three  categories  of  cases  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  development. 


^  Revue  mens,  clcs  Sci.  tned.  1874. 
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The  first  set,  where  the  collapse  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  comprised 
30  cases.  The  symptoms  lasted  from  two  minutes  to  four  hours ;  and  death 
generally  followed  from  a  few  minutes  to  two  months,  most  frequently  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  day.  IVie  second  set,  where  the  collapse  was  not  immediate,  but 
came  on  some  moments  after,  amounted  to  38.  In  one  of  these  the  wounded  person 
could  run  450  steps,  another  ascended  several  steps,  a  third  walked  one  mile  and  a 
half.  The  third  set,  where  the  collapse  did  not  supervene  for  some  time,  but  came  on 
during  the  progress  of  the  case,  comprised  19  instances.  In  them  the  collapse 
was  due  probably  to  the  giving  way  oF  the  clot  or  plug  in  the  heart,  or  to  rupture  of 
the  injured  wall,  and  secondary  haemorrhage  in  such  cases  as  the  following. 

A  man  *  received  a  pistol-shot  wound  iu  the  fifth  interspace,  went  a  short  distance  and  then 
fell  senseless;  recovered,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  felt  quite  well,  but  in  the  evening  sudden 
fatal  collapse  occurred.  There  was  a  perforating  wound  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  ball  was 
found  on  the  inner  side  of  its  posterior  wall,  where  the  fatal  rupture  had  occurred  ;  the  peri- 
cardium was  filled  with  blood. 

Intense  anxiety  and  fear  seldom  comes  on  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  but 
some  little  time  after,  and  is  consider-ed  by  Fischer  to  be  due  to  compression  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  from  internal  bleeding.  Dyspnoea  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
accompaniment,  for  it  may  be  absent,  or  come  on  gradually,  or  become  immediately 
intense.  Fischer  found  it  recorded  only  in  seventy  cases,  in  which  it  appeared 
to  be  due  to  the  compression  of  the  heart  by  the  blood  effused  in  the  pericardium. 
The  pulse  is  often  small,  irregular  and  intermittent ;  exceptionally  it  is  quite 
regular,  and  remains  so  till  death ;  other  symptoms,  as  nausea,  pallor,  cold  sweats, 
cough,  are  only  pr-esent  in  occasional  cases,  as  well  as  the  acute  sternal  pain  re- 
marked by  some  observers,  and  Avhich  is  referred  by  Fischer  to  the  pericardium 
rather  than  the  heart.  The  decubitus  of  the  patient  is  by  no  means  characteristic, 
for  some  lie  on  the  left  side,  others  on  the  back,  without  inconvenience,  whilst 
some  cannot  lie  down  at  all.  The  physical  signs  are  not  more  conclusive. 
Dupuytren  noted  a  peculiar  cardiac  tremor ;  the  heart's  action  is  sometimes  tumul- 
tuous, or  its  pulsation  may  be  feeble,  absent,  or  unaltered ;  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness  is  increased,  and  when  air  is  present  a  tympanitic  note  is  developed  which 
shifts  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  Auscultatory  signs  have  been  de- 
scribed as  occurring,  but  are  not  uniform  or  pathognomonic ;  when  there  is  much 
effusion  the  heart-sounds  become  fainter,  and  may  be  quite  inaudible.  FeiTUS  ^  was 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  a  special  bruit,  in  wounds  of  the  heart,  in  a  case  where 
the  left  ventricle  was  pierced  and  plugged  by  a  file,  and  which  he  compared  to  that 
heard  over  a  varicose  aneurism.  Jobert  considered  this  as  pathognomonic  and 
described  a  second  murmur  of  a  whistling  character  which  he  had  also  heard  in  three 
cases.  Other  sounds  and  bruits  of  different  qualities,  as  blowing,  metallic,  sawing, 
&c.,  have  been  met  with  in  individual  cases,  whilst  in  some  cases  no  abnormal  sound 
whatever  has  been  noticed.  Morel  Lavallee  ^  described  the  occurrence  of  a  rare 
bruit  which  was  present  in  three  cases  of  rupture  of  the  pericardium,  and  which  he 
compai'ed  to  the  splashing  sound  produced  by  the  paddles  of  a  water-wheel.  Briche- 
teau  designated  it  by  the  term  hrtdt  de  moulin,  and  since  that  date  other  cases  have 
been  placed  on  record.  Fronmiiller '^  noticed  it  in  a  case  of  contusion  of  the  chest 
from  the  wheel  of  a  waggon,  and  Reynier  ^  has  collected  twenty-two  cases,  including 
eight  new  observations.  The  bruit  is  symptomatic  of  an  effusion  of  air  and  fluid 
which,  according  to  Reynier,  may  be  intra-  or  extra-pericardial.  In  order  to  establish  a 
diagnosis  as  to  its  origin,  the  presence  or  absence  of  functional  symptoms  of  injury 
to  the  heart  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  usually  disappears  in  a  sitting 
position. 

Should  the  injury  not  prove  immediately  or  rapidly  fatal,  inflammatory  complica- 
tions follow  most  commonly ;  pericarditis  leading  to  effusion   of  serum  and  lymph, 

'   N.  Y.  Med.  Record,  1880.  "^  Repertoire  genSr.  d'Anat.  t.  ii.  .1826. 

3  Bull,  et  Mem.  de  la  Sac.  de  Chii\}8e0.  *  Memorabil.  vol.  xviii. 

*   Rsdi.  sur  le  Bruit  de  Moulin,  1880. 
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and  if  recovery  occurs,  to  an  adherent  pericardium,  or  to  the  formation  of  pus  which 
is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition  from  the  presence  of  air.  The  inflammatory  fluids 
may  escape  through  the  external  wound.  Endocarditis  is  frequently  associated  with 
pericarditis,  and  leads,  in  event  of  recovery,  to  permanent  organic  valvular  lesions 
which  seriously  aflfect  the  general  health,  and  subsequently  prove  fatal ;  pai-aplegia, 
for  example,  has  been  noticed  by  Dupuytren  and  Legouest,  and  gangrene  of  the 
extremities  by  Laugier,  produced  by  the  dislodgment  of  a  clot  of  fibrin  from  the 
heart. 

These  wounds  are  generally  considered  mortal,  death  taking  place  immediately, 
or  in  a  few  days.  Immediate  death  is  generally  caused  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action,  induced  by  one  of  two  causes — either  by  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  pericardium,  pressing  upon  the  heart  and  causing  cessation  of  its  action,  or 
by  a  suddenly  deranged  cardiac  innervation  depriving  the  heart  of  its  contractile 
powers,  as  seen  in  those  cases  of  sudden  death  where  little  or  no  blood  is  found  in 
the  pericardium.  There  are,  however,  several  instances  of  recovery.  Considering 
the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  a  wound  of  the  heart,  recovery  from 
such  supposed  occurrence  can  only  be  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  opportunity  of 
post-mortem  examination,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Sanson,'  that  of  a  medical  student 
who  recovered  completely  in  twenty-eight  days ;  he  was  wounded  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  immediately  below  the  nipple,  and  from  the  attending  symptoms  it  was 
conjectured  that  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  had  been  penetrated  ;  at  the  autopsy, 
some  lengthened  period  afterwards,  a  cicatrix  in  the  heart  was  visible.  The  case 
cited  by  Velpeau.  is  still  more  explicit ;  it  is  that  of  a  coalman,  aged  50,  who  died 
in  the  Hospital  of  the  Faculty  ;  he  had,  nine  years  previously,  received  a  wound  in 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  from  a  table-knife  :  the  pericardium  was  found  largely 
opened  and  adherent  to  the  parietal  cicatrix;  fibrous  lines  traversed  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  right  auricle  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  breach  of  surface  in  the 
pericardium.^ 

A  very  interesting  case  of  recovery  after  a  pistol-shot  wound  of  the  heart  is  reported  by 
Conner  ^  as  occurring  in  a  boy  of  15  years.  The  ball  entered  above  the  sixth  rib.  behind  on 
the  right  side  and  lodged  ;  there  was  profuse  haemorrhage,  which  ceased  the  following  day, 
followed  by  pleuro-pneumonia,  endo-  and  pericarditis  ;  the  inflammation  subsided  on  the 
twentieth  day,  and  he  was  able  to  walk  by  the  thirty-first ;  he  recovered  with  a  valvular 
lesion  as  a  result  of  the  endocarditis,  and  died  three  years  and  two  months  after  the  accident. 

Post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  following  conditions  :  the  heart  was  hypertrophied 
and  the  pericardium  adherent ;  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  hepatised,  and  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle  existed  a  scar,  from  which  a  narrow  cicatrised  canal  led  from  the 
pulmonary  to  the  aortic  valves,  through  an  opening  into  the  right  auricle  ;  the  ball  was  found 
lodged  just  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  right  bronchus,  a  segment  of  the  aortic  valves  was 
torn,  and  evidence  of  old  endocarditis  was  present. 

Brugnoli  *  also  describes  a  very  exceptional  case  of  recovery  after  a  w^ound  of  both  ven- 
tricles, the  patient  dying  nineteen  years  after  the  injury,  which  was  caused  by  a  stab  from  a 
knife.  At  the  end  of  seventy-eight  days  the  patient  resumed  his  work,  but  suffered  subse- 
quently from  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  a  cardiac  bruit. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  heart  was  found  much  enlarged,  and  the  pericardium 
adherent  and  calcareous.  There  were  old  scars  in  the  front  wall  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  in  the  septum,  and  the  mitral  valve  was  cleft. 

According  to  Fischer,  complete  recovery  took  place  in  72  out  of  452  cases.  In 
36  cases  this  was  proved  afterwards  by  inspection ;  but  in  the  other  36,  the  wound 
was  only  conjectured  from  the  symptoms  present. 

Punctured  wounds  10  cases         8  proved  by  inspection         3  from  symptoms 

-     ■      -  -  ■  --  0-) 

3)  ■''^  ,) 

»>  6  „ 

»  6  „ 

72  36  36 

Of  these  50  were  of  the  heart  and  22  of  the  pericardium. 


Incised  wounds 

43 

>f 

21 

Gunshot  wounds 

12 

» 

6 

Lacerated  wounds 

7 

)9 

1 

^  See  Nelaton,  Pathol.  Chir.  torn.  iii.  p.  472. 
-   Traite  (TAnatomie  chir.  tom.  i.  p.  604,  2"^^  edition. 

^   Cincinnati  Clinic,  vol.  x.  *  Btdl.  des  Sci.  nied.  1&62. 
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Of  the  50  recoveries  ovit  of  401  wounds  of  the  heart,  33  were  verified  by  examina- 
tion and  17  conjectured  by  the  symptoms ;  by  adding  10  of  the  latter,  in  which  the 
diagnosis  was  indubitable,  to  the  former,  a  total  of  43  recoveries  is  obtained,  yielding 
a  percentage  of  10'7  ;  similarly,  of  the  22  recoveries  out  of  51  wounds  of  the  peri- 
cardium, 3  were  verified  and  19  conjectural;  and  adding  12  of  the  latter,  with 
undoubted  diagnosis,  to  the  former,  there  were  15  complete  recoveries,  or  30  per 
cent.  By  referring  to  the  table  below  where  these  injuries  are  arranged  according 
to  the  part  of  the  heart  implicated,  it  is  seen  that  recovery  is  most  frequent  in  those 
cases  where  the  apex  (18  per  cent.)  and  septum  (14  per  cent.)  are  involved;  then 
follow  injuries  to  the  right  ventricle  (9"7  per  cent.),  both  ventricles  (7"6  per  cent.), 
and  left  ventricle  (5  per  cent.)  The  excessive  frequency  in  the  case  of  both  ventricles 
is  here  accidental,  since  this  is  usually  a  very  fatal  accident.  Recoveries  after 
wounds  of  the  auricles  have  not  been  observed. 

The  duration  of  life  after  such  wounds  is  A^ariable  ;  and  this  variation  is  by  some 
considered  to  be  due  to  the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  involved.  The  following  table 
is  extracted  from  Fischer's  work,  and  shows  the  relative  number  of  immediate  and 
late  deaths  and  recoveries  following  wound.s  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  is  based  on  a  total  of  395  cases  in  which  the  result  and  duration  of  the  accident  is 
stated. 


Death  immediate 

Death  at  a  later 
period 

Recoveries 

Eight  ventricle . 

27 

69 

6 

Left  ventricle 

25 

59 

6 

Both  ventricles     . 

9 

11 

2 

Right  auricle 
Left  auricle 

7 
5 

15 
S 

— 

Septum 
Apex    . 
Base     . 

— 

5 
10 

1 

4 
I 

Entire  heart 

10 

2 

1 

Right  heart 
Left  heart  . 

3 
o 

1 

11 
1 

Coronary  artery  . 
Pericardium 

1 

1 
19 

22 

Unknown     . 

u 

19 

17 

lOi 

219                      72 

Total 

.     395 

The  times  at  which  death  occurred  in  the  219  cases  from  Fischer,  76  from  Jamain, 
and  87  from  Zannetti,  in  which  the  patients  survived  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  table. 

Deaths  not  Immediate. 


Fischer 

Jamain 

Zannetti 

Cases 
No. 

Time 

Punctured 
wound 

Incised 
wound 

Gunsliot 
wound 

Ruptured 

No.  of 
cases 

No.  of 
cases 

37 

1  hour 

5 

26 

3 

3 

3 

16 

46 

From  1  to  24  hours . 

5 

25 

S 

■     8 

13 

14 

74 

1  day  to  1  week 

7 

60 

6 

1 

29 

25 

40 

2nd  week 

2 

31 

2 

5 

14 

17 

8 

3rd  week . 

4 

3 

1 

— 

11 

11 

3 

4th  week . 

— 

2 

1 



2 

— 

1 

5th  week . 

— 

— 

1 

. 

— 

— 

2 

1 

7th  week  . 
10th  week 

1 

— 

1 
1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2  months . 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

4 

1 

6  months . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

4 

9  months . 

1 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 
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LoNOKST  Duration 

OF  Life. 

Fischer 

Jamain 

Punctured 
wound 

Incised 
wound 

Gunshot  wound 

Rupture 

Right  ventricle 

18  days 

18  davs 

2  months  6  days 

1 2  days 

23  days 

Left  ventricle 

21  days 

9  weeks 

10  weeks 

8  days 

6  months 

Both  ventricles 

S^  months 

5  days 

— 

1^  hour 

9^  months 

Right  auricle  . 

Long  time 

15  days 

— 

1 4  hours 

20  days 

Left  auricle     . 

2  days 

2^  hours 

— 

2  days 

2  days 

Septum  ventriculorum    . 

10  days 

12  days 

12  days 

4  hours 

12  days 

Apex        .... 
Base         .... 

I  day 

20  days 

7  days 
7  days 

9  hours 

20  days 

Coronary  artery 

8  days 

— 

— ■ 

— 

63  days 

Pericardium    . 

2  or  3  weeks 

Several  days 

2  days 

8  days 

— 

For  reference  to  these  cases  see  Fischer,  ojj.  cit. 

The  duration  of  life  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  wound  ; 
thus,  in  the  oft-quoted  case  of  the  celebrated  first  grenadier  of  France,  a  lance-wound 
producing  a  laceration  of  the  pericardium  of  4  to  5  centimetres,  and  a  small  super- 
ficial wound  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  caused  immediate  death.  Again,  in  the 
year  1728,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sardinian  Court  ran  a  long  gold  needle  into  the 
chest  of  her  husband,  whilst  asleep,  and  caused  his  sudden  death  :  on  examination, 
the  right  ventricle  was  found  pierced  through  and  through.  The  thinness  of  the 
parietes  of  the  auricles  is  not  the  cause  of  a  more  rapid  death ;  thus  in  the  case  of 
the  Due  de  Berri,  whose  right  auricle  was  traversed  by  a  Sadler's  awl,  he  lived  eight 
hours.  Blagny  quotes  a  case  of  wound  of  the  right  auricle  and  survival  for  five  days, 
and  Ollivier  the  case  of  a  man  who  went  to  work  on  the  ninth  day  after  a  stab  of  the 
right  auricle  and  died  suddenly  on  the  eleventh.  The  direction  of  the  wound  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  has  been  said  to 
nfluence  the  duration  of  life,  according  as  these  fibres  are  divided  in  their  longi- 
tudinal or  transverse  direction ;  but  the  intimate  interlacing  of  the  muscular  fibres 
in  the  difierent  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  will  neutralise  the  efiects  of  the  direction 
of  the  wound,  and  prevent  any  considerable  gaping  or  separation  of  the  edges. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  walls  or  cavities  of  the  heart  are  not  incompatible  with 
recovery  and  survival  for  lengthened  periods  of  time,  and  the  following  table  from 
Fischer  includes  47  examples  of  this  nature.  Bullets  and  needles  are  most  common, 
although  fishbones,  splinters  of  wood,  parts  of  weapons,  &c.,  have  also  been  found  ; 
they  obtain  entrance  usually  through  the  wall  of  the  heart,  more  rai'ely  through  the 
lungs,  the  oesophagus,  or  the  veins. 

According  to  Weiss,'  out  of  52  examples,  6  were  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the 
walls  or  septum  of  the  heart ;  7  were  similarly  placed,  but  projected  into  one  of  the 
cavities;  17  were  within  the  cavities  (8  in  right  ventricle,  5  in  left,  and  2  in  right 
auricle),  and  15  in  the  pericardium. 

Bullets  may  remain  encapsuled  for  many  years,  as  in  the  right  ventricle  for  6  years 
(Latour) ;  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  for  20  years  (Balch),  and  the  pericardivim  for  50 
years.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Steiner,^  simple  punctui-e  of  the  ventricle  by 
a  needle  is  without  danger,  and  whilst  the  needle  remains  no  haemorrhage  ensues, 
although  after  withdrawal  a  drop  of  blood  may  escape  with  the  systole ;  if  the 
needle  be  firmly  held,  and  the  point  thus  fixed  in  the  wall,  the  movements  of  the 
.  heart  will  quickly  create  a  considerable  laceration  of  its  fibres  against  the  point  of 
the  needle,  leading  to  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  Cases  of  death  produced  in  such  a 
manner  are  on  record, 

A  boy,  3et.  7,  accidentally  pushed  a  sewing  needle  into  his  chest  whilst  cutting  a  stick. 
Having  pulled  on  the  thread,  the  needle  broke  olf,  leaving  a  part  behind  ;  there  was  no  bleeding  ; 
he  returned  to  school,  was  pale,  and  only  complained  of  slight  paiii  in  the  chest  and  neck  ;  he 
was  able  to  play  about  till  tifty-eight  hours  after  the  accident,  when  death  took  place  rapidly 
in  half  an  hour.     The  broken  needle  was  found  to  have  passed  through  the  fifth  cartilage 
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into  the  pericardium,  tlie  point  producing  a  laceration  of  the  apex  of  tbe  heart  and  leading 
to  the  fatal  hiemorrliage.^ 

Gailiard  '^  records  a  similar  case  in  a  man  who  received  a  blow  from  a  trunk  on  the  front  of 
the  chest  ;  he  was  admitted  into  hospital  with  pain  and  dyspnoea,  and  discharged  in  four 
days  ;  about  three  weeks  after  he  was  seized  with  collapse,  rigors  and  vomiting,  and  died  in  a 
few  hours,  when  the  pericardium  was  found  distended  with  blood  from  a  wound  of  the  heart 
by  a  fragment  of  needle  projecting  into  the  pericardial  cavity. 

In.  a  case  similar  to  these  the  late  Mr.  Callender  ^  extracted  a  needle  with  com- 
plete success  from  the  heart  of  a  man  in  which  it  had  been  lodged  for  nine  days.  The 
ease  is  unique,  and  is  as  follows. 

A  pewtever,  fet.  31,  during  a  struggle  missed  a  needle  he  had  placed  in  the  left  side  of  his 
coat,  and  thought  that  it  had  entered  his  chest.  He  sought  advice  on  the  following  day,  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  felt,  and  he  continued  to  work  for  nine  days  with  considerable  pain. 
He  was  then  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  a  slight  elevation  could"  be  felt  in  the  fifth  inter- 
.space,  which,  when  exposed  by  an  incision,  proved  to  be  the  eye-extremit}^  of  a  needle  ;  which 
by  its  movements  in  situ  plainly  demonstrated  its  situation  in  the  wall  of  the  heart.  It  was 
easily  removed  by  forceps,  and  proved  to  be  an  entire  needle,  1  j'q  of  an  inch  in  length,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extremitj^  of  the  eye.  Some  blood  welled  up  from  the  puncture,  and  the 
operation  was  followed  by  complete  recovery. 

There  is  no  symptom  pathognomonic  of  a  wound  of  the  heart,  the  diagnosis  of 
which  is  frequently  difficult,  and  is  arrived  at  cliietly  from  the  position  of  the  wound, 
an  examination  of  the  weapon,  the  external  haemorrhage,  and  the  immediate 
symptoms  of  severe  shock  and  syncope,  &lc.,  together  with  the  physical  signs  of 
dulness  on  percussion,  weakened  impulse  and  heart  sounds,  followed  in  two  or  three 
days  by  pericarditis.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  immediate  symptoms  are 
entirely  absent  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  wound  has  been  plugged  by  the 
weapon  which  has  been  broken  oft'  in  the  chest,  and  that  the  heart  occasionally 
exhibits  a  remarkable  tolei-ance  of  traumatic  influences. 

The  treatment  will  be  mainly  directed  to  prevent  and  arrest  internal  hseraorrhage, 
by  absolute  repose,  local  and  general  employment  of  cold,  and  early  venesection  to 
relieve  the  heart;  and  to  allay  the  excited  action  of  the  heart  by  the  administration 
of  belladonna  and  digitalis  internally.  The  wound  should  be  accurately  closed,  and 
only  in  extreme  necessity  reopened  in  cases  where  the  vast  collection  of  blood  is 
dangerously  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart ;  if  a  foreign  body  be  present, 
and  offer  no  difficulty  in  removal,  it  may  be  extracted. 

After  surmounting  the  immediate  risks  of  the  injury,  perfect  quietude  and 
abstention  from  all  effort  should  be  enjoined  until  the  clot  and  scar  have  become 
consolidated,  and  when  the  effusion  shows  little  tendency  to  absorb,  a  free  exit  may 
be  afforded  by  paracentesis  or  puncture.'* 

Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  has  become  an  established,  justifiable,  and  not 
unfrequently  successful  operation,  and  is  called  for  in  all  cases  where  a  pericardial 
effusion  assumes  alarming  proportions.  Eirst  pi'oposed  by  Riolan  in  1649,  and  then 
by  Senac  a  century  later,  it  has  only  been  definitely  practised  as  a  means  of  treatment 
during  the  last  half-century,  Riolan,  Skieldenep,  and  Laennac  recommended  the 
operation  to  be  performed  by  means  of  trephining  the  sternum  and  the  use  of  the 
bistouiy,  whilst  Larrey  advised  puncture  with  the  trocar,  passed  in  an  u.pward  direc- 
tion through  the  eighth  interspace  close  to  the  left  margin  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
It  is  now  performed  by  one  of  the  three  following  methods — by  incision,  by  incision  of 
the  superficial  structures  combined  with  puncture  of  the  pericardium,  or  by  puncture ; 
the  latter  is  that  most  frequently  preferred,  either  by  the  trocar  or  hollow  needle,  and 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  force  of  aspiration ;  M^hilst  in  one  case  it  has  been 
undertaken  with  an  ordinary  Pravaz's  syringe.  In  a  collection  of  cases  made  by 
Hindenlaug,  three  were  treated  by  incision,  three  by  incision  combined  with  puncture, 
twenty-one  by  the  trocar,  and  eleven  by  the  hollow  needle.  For  greater  security, 
and  to  avoid  too  deep  penetration,  it  has  been  suggested  to  employ  a  fine  hollow 
needle,  and  the  aspirator  with  previously  prepared  vacuum ;  as  soon  as  the  point  of 
the  needle  has  become  well  imbedded   in  the  tissues,  the  tap  of  the  instrument  is 

1  Wno;hi,  Brit.  MeclJonryiASm.  ^   Gaz.  mecl  1874. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Tram.  vol.  hi.  p.  203.  *  Ardiiv f.  Idin.  Med.  Bd.  24,  1880. 
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turned,  and  it  is  tlaen  thrust  inwards  until  the  rise  of  fluid  in  the  vacuum  shows  that 
the  pericardium  has  been  reached.  Operators  have  not  always  selected  the  same  spot 
for  puncture ;  Senac  advised  the  third  left  interspace,  but  it  has  been  usually  per- 
formed in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth,  and  preferably  the  fourth  or  fifth,  according  to 
the  extent  and  shape  of  the  pericardial  dulness.  Dieulafoy  ascertained  from  experi- 
ment that  the  maximum  limit  of  the  transverse  diameter  coincides  with  the  foiu^th 
space  or  the  fifth  rib,  and  concludes  that  the  place  chosen  should  be  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  space,  six  centimetres  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  The  puncture  may  be  made  to 
the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  internal  mammary  arteiy,  in  the  former  case  close  to  the 
left  margin  of  the  sternum,  in  the  latter  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  it. 
The  parts  to  be  avoided  are  the  internal  mammary  vessels,  pleura,  lungs,  large  vessels 
and  heart ;  the  latter  has  been  wounded  on  more  than  one  occasion  without  serious 
result,  as  notably  in  a  case  reported  by  Evans,'  where  the  right  ventricle  was 
punctured  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  trocar  was  followed  by  a  jetting  flow  of  blood, 
and  a  movement  of  the  cannula  synchronous  with  that  of  the  heart.  After  the  fluid 
has  been  evacuated — a  matter  of  diflSculty  in  some  cases — the  wound  is  closed  and  the 
tapping  repeated  if  reaccumulation  occur.  There  is  one  case,  however,  recorded  by 
Fergusson  in  which  the  cannula  was  retained  and  the  pericaixlinm  syringed  with  a 
saline  solution,  and  two  in  which  iodine  injections  were  employed,  one  with  successful 
result,  by  Aran,^  and  the  other,  a  case  of  pyo-pericardium,  reported  by  Moore,  in 
which  four  injections  were  made,  but  which  ultimately  terminated  fatally.  The 
operation  is  attended  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  for  out  of  fifty  cases  collected  by 
Hindenlaug,  more  or  less  reeovery  took  place  in  32  per  cent. 

Incision  for  jiurulent  pericarditis  has  been  recently  practised  successfully  by 
Rosenstein  ^  after  failure  of  tapping ;  the  wound  healed  with  antiseptic  precautions 
within  three  weeks. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  vessels  of  the  thorax. — Wounds  of  the  intercostal  artery  are 
occasionally  met  with  ;  thus  the  vessel  has  been  injured  in  the  unskilful  performance 
of  paracentesis,  and  the  operation  for  em]3yema,  of  wMch  Dulac  ■*  mentions  two  cases ; 
an  intercostal  artery  has  likewise  been  wounded  in  cases  of  fractured  ribs,  and  in 
penetrating,  especially  gunshot,  wounds  of  the  chest.  The  effects  will  be  either 
external  or  internal  haemorrhage,  the  severity  of  which  is  influenced  by  the  situation 
of  the  injury,  being  less  anteriorly  where  the  artery  is  small,  than  posteriorly  where 
it  is  of  larger  calibre,  and  close  to  the  thoracic  aorta. 

Internal  hsemorrhage  occurs  generally  in  cases  of  punctured  wounds  or  stabs, 
Avhere  the  blood,  not  being  able  to  escape  externally,  j)asses  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
Whei-e  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  externally,  in  consequence  of  a  large  and  direct 
wound,  a  pulsating  jet  of  arterial  blood  may  be  observed,  which  will  immediately 
apprise  the  su:rgeon  of  the  nature  of  the  injury  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  wound 
is  small,  and  the  blood  escapes  continuously,  and  not  jyer  saltum,  so  that  much  is  lost 
before  the  means  of  checking  it  can  be  had  recourse  to.  Sometimes  the  blood, 
instead  of  escaping  externally,  passes  into  the  tissues  external  to  the  chest,  as  in  a 
case  related  by  Mr.  S.  Cooper.^  A  young  gentleman  had  been  wounded  by  a  pen- 
knife, severing  an  intercostal  artery  about  two  inches  fi-om  the  vertebral  column ; 
about  eight  ounces  of  blood  immediately  flowed  from  the  external  wound,  followed 
by  an  enormous  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  muscles  of  the  back,  intense  pain, 
and  high  symptomatic  fever.  In  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of  suppuration  having 
taken  place,  an  opening  was  made,  and  about  a  gallon  of  fluid  was  discharged,  com- 
posed partly  of  pus,  but  chiefly  of  putrid  blood.  The  case  proved  tedious  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  deep  sinuses,  and  life  was  frequently  in  great  danger ;  but 
in  the  end  the  patient  recovered. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  injui-y  when  the  haemorrhage  is  external  may  be  made 
by  exploration  with  the  finger  by  which  the  ai'tery  can  be  compressed,   or  by  the 

'    Olin.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  1875.  ^  Bull,  de  VAcad.  de  Med.  t.  xxi. 

^  Berlin  klin.  Woch.  1881,  p.  62.  *  Be  la  bless,  des  Arteres  intercosf.  1874. 

^  Siav/ical  Diet.,  7th  ed.  p.  1491. 
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insertion  of  a  gi^ooved  card  into  the  wound,  when  the  blood  will  flow  on  its  outer 
side  if  its  soui'ce  be  the  intei'costal  artery ;  when  the  haemorrhage  is  internal,  the 
diagnosis  is  almost  impossible,  from  other  intra-thoracic  sources  of  bleeding. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavourable,  and  in  the  American  war  15  cases  were  met  with, 
8  of  which  were  treated  by  the  ligature,  and  7  by  compression,  styptics,  &c.  In  only 
4  of  the  former  was  the  haemorrhage  completely  controlled,  and  2  of  these  recovered, 
and  2  died ;  in  2  others  the  attempt  to  apply  a  ligature  was  unsuccessfvil,  and  1  of 
these  died  from  haemorrhage,  in  the  other  the  bleeding  was  stopped  by  compression ; 
in  one  other  case  the  hiemorrhage  recurred,  and  death  ensued,  and  the  8th  was  a 
case  of  pi'imary  haemorrhage  which  died  on  the  second  day  :  thus,  of  the  8  cases  treated 
by  the  ligature,  2  recovered  and  G  died.  7  cases  were  treated  by  compression,  styp- 
tics, (fee,  in  15  of  which  the  haemorrhage  was  checked,  1  dying  subsequently,  and  in 
3  others  compression  was  insufficient,  death  resulting  from  haemorrhage ;  4  cases 
recovered,  2  after  the  ligature  and  2  after  compression,  and  11  terminated  fatally, 
yielding  a  mortality  of  •73  per  cent. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intercostal  artery  will  be  the  enlarging  of  the 
external  wound,  removing  splinters  of  bone,  if  comminuted,  and  securing  the  divided 
ends  of  the  artery  by  ligature ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Guthrie  succeeded  in 
applying  torsion  to  the  vessel,  and  also  in  ligaturing  it  under  the  edge  of  the  I'ib,  and 
B.  Bell  writes  that,  by  dilating  the  wound  sufficiently,  the  vessel  may  be  drawn  out 
of  its  groove  by  a  tenaculum,  especially  in  thin  people,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  ligature 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  reach  and  secure  the  vessels,  and 
in  consequence  a  large  number  of  methods,  both  of  compression  and  ligature,  have 
been  suggested.  For  compression,  Desault  recommends  a  square  piece  of  linen  to  be 
placed  over  the  wound,  and  the  centre  of  this  depressed  into  the  opening  and  filled 
with  lint ;  the  angles  of  the  compress  are  then  brought  together,  and  the  pad  being 
drawn  gently  outwards,  compresses  the  artery  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  rib. 
Sabatier  inserts  a  plug  of  charpie  with  a  double  thread  into  the  pleural  cavity  and 
ties  it  over  a  pad  outside ;  and  Bichter  advises  the  use  of  a  tent,  which,  being  inserted 
horizontally  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs,  is  then  turned  vertically  and  drawn  by 
the  thread  attached  to  it  against  the  rib.  Yelpeau  and  Hennen  employed  digital 
pressure  ;  Nelaton  suggests  an  inflated  india-rubber  bag ;  and  quite  recently  Agnew  ^ 
describes  an  instrumental  compressor  consisting  of  an  instrument  with  two  branches 
which  grasp  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  rib,  and  one  blade  of  which  slides 
along  the  other  by  turning  the  handle.  Other  instruments  for  compression,  as  those 
of  Lotteri,  Bellocq  ^  and  Quesnay,  have  little  to  recommend  them.  The  methods  of 
employing  the  ligature  are  also  numerous.  Gerard  included  the  rib  and  the  soft 
parts  in  the  ligature  by  inserting  a  sharp  curved  needle  at  the  wound  below  the  rib, 
and  bringing  it  out  through  the  space  above,  and  tying  the  ends  together  with  a  pad 
between  it  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  rib.  Goulard  avoided  the  second  wound  by 
using  a  curved  blunt  needle  with  an  abrupt  curve,  and  its  eye  at  the  extremity, 
passing  it  close  to  the  rib,  and  bringing  it  out  again  at  the  original  wound.  Gross 
prefers  to  drill  a  hole  through  the  rib,  and  so  to  pass  the  ligature ;  and  Agnew  prolongs 
the  wound  a  little  backwards,  encircles  the  i-ib  with  a  silk  ligature  by  dipping  the 
point  of  a  sharply  curved,  blunt-pointed  needle  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib,  and 
then  keeping  the  point  in  contact  with  its  inner  surface,  makes  the  point  present  at 
the  upper  border,  Avhere  it  is  cut  down  upon,  the  ligature  drawn  out,  and  tied  over  a 
pad  of  lint.  The  artery  has  also  been  tied  in  its  continuity  on  the  proximal  side  by 
Howard,^  by  making  an  incision  over  the  middle  of  the  rib,  and  passing  the  ligature 
by  means  of  a  resection  needle. 

Assalini  ■*  prefers  simply  cutting  the  artery  across,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  retract ; 
and  if  this  plan  fails,  he  recommends  the  wound  to  be  closed  ;  should  the  blood  find 
its  way  into  the  chest,  it  is  true  the  consequences  will  be  serious,  but  not  fatal ;  and 
if  the  symj^toms  require  it,  the  operation  for  empyema  may  afterwards  be  performed. 

^  Surf/pry,  vol.  i.  ^  Mem.  de  FAcad.  roy.  de  Chir.  vol.  ii.  1753. 

^  American  Med.  Times,  1863.  ''  Manuale  di  Chiruryia,  pp.  58,  59. 
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Maitin  '  showed  in  his  experiments  on  animals  that  the  haemorrhage  may  cease  by 
retraction  of  the  ends  of  the  vessel,  but  the  remedy  is  an  uncertain  one. 

Wounds  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. — The  protected  situation  of  this  vessel 
renders  its  injury  exceedingly  rare;  still  there  are  several  cases  on  record.  M. 
Tourdes  ^  has  written  a  special  monograph  on  this  accident  in  its  medico-legal  aspect  : 
the  i-esult  he  arrives  at  is,  that  the  lesion  occurs  on  the  right  and  left  sides  in  equal 
proportion ;  that  in  more  than  half  the  cases  it  is  accompanied  with  section  of  the 
cartilages,  and  that  this  section  always  exists  when  the  vessel  is  wounded  below  the 
fourth  rib ;  he  also  remarks  that  all  wounds  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  sternum  from 
the  first  to  the  seventh  ribs,  and  of  sufficient  depth,  should  always-  engage  our  atten- 
tion, and  be  regarded  as  suspicious. 

The  results  may  be  :  1,  external  haemorrhage  ;  2,  haemorrhage  into  the  anterior 
mediastinum  ;  3,  haemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura;  4,  haemorrhage  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  :  besides,  the  injury  is  not  ^infrequently  complicated  with 
wound  of  the  lung,  heart,  or  diaphragm. 

The  symptoms  will  be  those  of  haemorrhage,  in  addition  to  those  of  any  complica- 
tion which  may  exist. 

The  prognosis  is  always  unfavovirable ;  much  internal  effusion  of  blood  takes 
place,  and  death  generally  ensues  from  the  haemorrhage.  Giinther  found  eight 
deaths  in  nineteen  cases  ;  whilst  of  the  five  or  six  cases  which  occurred  during  the 
American  War  all  proved  fatal,  three  being  treated  by  compression  and  two  by  the 
ligature. 

The  treatment  consists  in  compression  of  the  vessel  in  the  same  way  as  above 
prescribed  in  wounds  of  the  intercostal  artery,  and  in  the  application  of  a  ligature 
on  the  vessel,  although  this  latter  proceeding  is  exceedingly  difficult.  In  the  first 
three  intercostal  spaces  the  artery  may  be  secured  with  ease  ;  in  the  fourth  space  it 
becomes  difficult  to  reach ;  the  operation  is  very  difficult  in  the  fifth,  and  almost  im- 
practicable in  the  sixth  space.  It  is  performed  by  making  an  incision  for  two  inches 
along  the  side  of  the  sternum,  and  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  without  inwards,  forming  with  the  axis  of  the  body  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees ;  the  centre  of  the  incision  to  be  three  or  four  lines  from  the  border  of  the 
sternum.  Having  divided  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  origins  of  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle,  the  intercostal  space  is  brought  into  view ;  the  intercostal  muscle  is 
now  to  be  carefully  divided  upon  a  director,  and  the  edges  drawn  apart  by  retractors, 
when  the  artery  becomes  exposed. 

Baron  Larrey  ^  says  that  be  has  seen  several  cases  of  wound  of  this  vessel,  and  he  pro- 
poses simply  to  close  the  external  wound  so  as  to  allow  of  coagulation,  and  by  this  means  to 
compress  the  vessel.  He  relates  three  cases  of  this  injury.  The  first  case  Avas  a  sabre- 
thrust,  which  entered  the  chest  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  dividing  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib  close  to  the  sternum;  there  was  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  very  severe  symptoms,  so 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  lay  open  the  wound  and  evacuate  the  blood ;  the  man  made 
a  good  recovery.  In  the  second  case,  a  knife  entered  above  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib  on 
the  left  side  ;  the  wound  was  closed,  much  effusion  of  blood  followed,  and  severe  symptoms 
set  in,  so  much  so,  that  a  puncture  was  obliged  to  he  made,  whereby  a  pound  of  blood  and 
clot  was  evacuated  ;  but  the  patient  lived  only  twenty-one  days.  In  the  third  case  a  knife 
entirely  divided  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth  rib ;  this  was  followed  by  much  haemorrhage, 
which  ceased,  and  the  wound  was  closed  ;  in  a  few  days  signs  of  internal  haemorrhage 
ensued,  paracentesis  was  performed,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  blood  evacuated,  and  a  re- 
covery resulted. 

Porter  *  mentions  a  case  of  division  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  and  veins  by  a  stab 
one  inch  below  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  Profuse  haemo-thorax  followed, 
necessitating  the  operation  of  paracentesis  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  injury.  A 
large  wound  was  made,  the  haemorrhage  continued,  and  the  patient  soon  died. 

Wounds  of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  chest  are  for  the  most  part  fatal,  and  are 
attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  rapid  internal  haemori-hage,  death  almost  invariably 
resulting  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours  afterwards.  Some  rare  cases  of  survival 
after  such  wounds  are,  however,  on  record ;  thus  Guattani  ■''  records  the  case  of  a 

^  Military  Surgery,  p.  377,  2nd  ed.  ^  Des  hless^ires  de  I'Art.  mam.  int.  1819. 

^   Clinique  chir.  t.  iv.  p.  101.  ■*   On  Aneurism,  p.  170 

*  Auctor.  Latin,  de  Aneurism.  Collect.  1745. 
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man  who  lived  eight  years  aftei^  an  incised  wound  of  the  aorta,  and  Dr.  Heil  '  one  in 
which  the  patient  lived  for  twelve  months  after  receiving  a  stab  which  penetrated 
the  ascending  aorta,  the  cicatrix  being  verified  by  a  post-mortem  examination. 

Pelletau^  writes:  'In  May  1802,  a  young  man  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who,  in 
a  duel,  had  been  rim  through  with  a  foil,  which  entered  above  the  right  nipple  and  came  out 
at  the  left  loin.  Everything  went  on  quietly  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  began  to  complain  of 
severe  pain  in  the  loins,  which  was  relieved  by  the  warm  bath.  He  seemed  to  be  recover- 
ing ;  he  got  up,  and  went  to  walk  in  the  garden  allotted  to  the  sick,  but  the  pain  in  the 
loins  quickly  returned,  attended  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  coustipation,  and  wakeful- 
ness. On  July  15,  two  months  after- the  accident,  there  was  remarked  a  deformity  of  the 
spine,  about  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  patient  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  in  the 
utmost  agony,  saj'ing  that  he  felt  suffocated.  On  examination,  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  found  full  of  blood  ;  there  was  an  opening,  about  the  size  of  a  quill,  in  the  aorta  above  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm,  much  blood  in  the  mediastinum,  and  caries  of  three  dorsal 
vertebrae.  Saviard  *  mentions  a  case  which  survived  eleven  days,  and  Deneme  a  case  of  gun- 
shot injury  of  the  descending  aorta,  in  which  death  occurred  from  secondary  hsemorrliage 
four  weeks  after  the  injury. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  specimen  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
sailor  who  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet  wdiich  passed  first  along  the  oar  he  was  pulling  and  then 
into  his  chest ;  he  lived  for  three  days,  and  after  death  the  bullet,  together  with  a  piece  of  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissue  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  found  lodged  in  the  ascending  aorta 
justahovethesemihmar  valves,  both  being  adherent  by  recent  lymph  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel. 

Wounds  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  more  rare.  Cavasse  *  records  one  from  a  dagger 
wound,  wducli  was  followed  by  cougli  and  vomiting  of  blood  immediately  after  the  accident. 
The  subsequent  complete  absence  of  symptoms  masked  the  injury  till  the  eleventh  day,  when 
death  occurred  suddenly,  and  there  was  found  a  wound  of  the  pulmonary  artery  before  its 
exit  from  the  pericardinm,  the  coagulum  plugging  the  wound  having  become  displaced,  and 
leading  to  fatal  pericardial  haemorrhage. 

Breschet  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  wound  of  the  vena  azygos,  a  little  below  its  entrance  into 
the  superior  cava,  which  was  followed  by  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood,  and  death  resulted 
on  the  third  day  from  compression  of  the  lung  by  the  effused  blood.  Blandin  °  also  records  a 
case  of  survival  for  a  short  time,  after  a  pistol-shot  wound  of  the  azygos, 

4.  Wottnds  of  the  cesojihagus. — These  are,  for  the  most  part,  complicated  with 
other  injuries,  and  are  more  appropriately  treated  of  with  wounds  of  the  neck. 
However,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  draw  attention  in  this  place  to  wounds 
of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  by  referring  to  the  following  case.^ 

A  man,  aged  24,  was  stabbed  by  a  bayonet  in  the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  chest ; 
it  entered  between  the  third  and  fourth  right  ribs,  one  inch  from  the  sternum.  He  fled  from 
his  assassin  for  half  a  mile,  without  feeling  any  pain  ;  on  reaching  home  he  had  coughing 
and  spitting  of  blood,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  accident  experienced  inexpressible  anguish  ; 
he  was  lying  on  his  right  side,  suffering  from  the  least  movement,  and  complaining  of  intense 
pain  all  along  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  haunch.  At  each  inspiration  and 
cough,  air  escaped  through  the  wound,  sufficient  to  blow  out  a  candle  seven  or  eight  inches 
distant.  On  the  second  day,  respiration  was  much  embarrassed,  but  the  spitting  of  blood 
was  arrested  after  a  third  venesection.  On  the  third  day,  on  removing  the  dressings  there 
escaped  a  large  quantity  of  red  fluid,  of  less  consistence  than  blood ;  the  respiration  was 
more  free.  Much  fluid  ran  out  during  the  day,  and  at  each  time  of  dressing,  and  it  w^as  sus- 
pected to  be  the  fluids  SAvallowed.  Oily  and  coloured  drinks  were  given,  which  in  due  time 
stained  the  dressings.  The  patient  was  now  prevented  taking  anything  by  the  mouth,  and 
was  fed  by  nutritious  enemata.  For  four  days  nothing  escaped  through  the  wound,  and  he 
made  a  gradual  recovery.  Subsequently  he  had  signs  of  a  large  eft\ision  in  the  chest,  when  on 
the  thirteenth  day  he  vomited  and  rejected  a  large  quantity  of  pus ;  this  flow  of  pus  lasted 
for  another  fifteen  days.     He  ultimately  recovered. 

Foreign  bodies  have  passed  down  the  oesophagus  and  escaped  through  its 
parietes  into  the  chest ;  several  cases  of  the  kind  ai'e  recorded.  Adelmann  ^  has 
collected  examples  in  which  the  pleura,  lung,  pericardium,  heart,  and  large  vessels  of 
the  thorax  have  been  wounded  in  this  way,  including  eighteen  cases  of  injury  to  the 
aorta,  one  of  the  ascending,  three  of  the  descending,  and  eight  of  the  ai'ch.  The  fatal 
haemorrhage  in  these  instances  occurred  from  six  to  eleven  days  after  the  accident,  but 
in  one  case  it  was  deferred  for  six  weeks  :  it  frequently  follows  the  extraction  of  the 

'  Hertkes  Leitsch.  1837,  Bd.  ii.  p.  459.  ^   Clin,  chirurgicale,  t,  i.  p.  92. 

3  Observ.  chir.  *   Gaz.  des  Hop.  1865. 

^  Mepert.  gen.  d'Anat.  t.  iv.  p.  196.  ^  Anat.  topoyraph.  1834,  p.  287. 

''  Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  chir.  tom.  vii-  p.  220. 

®  Frag.   Vierteljahrschr.    Bd.  iv.  p.  314,  1867, 
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foreign  body.     When  the  king  is  injui-ed,  death  ensues  usually  from   pneiTmonia  or 
pleurisy,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example. 

A  man  accidentally  swallowed  a  bone  whilst  eatiue:,  and  within  an  hour  suffered  from 
severe  pain,  cough  and  dyspncea.  When  admitted,  five  days  after  the  accident,  there  was 
no  apparent  dysphagia,  but  intense  pleuro-pneumonia,  to  which  he  succumbed  within  nine- 
teen hours.  After  death  a  large  mass  of  unmasticated  meat,  with  a  bone  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  through  the  centre,  was  found  in  the  oesophagus.  A  sharp  end  of  the  bone  had  per- 
forated the  oesophagus,  and  penetrated  the  pleura  and  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  lung.     The  pleura  was  full  of  sero-pus  and  the  lung  compressed. 

5.  Woimds  of  the  tho7'acic  dicct  are  extvemely  rare,  none  being  met  with  during 
the  American  War  and  only  a  few  examples  being  on  record.'  Hoffmann  describes 
two  cases  of  the  lesion,  one  in  a  female  who  was  wounded  in  the  left  side,  and  in 
whom  the  injury  was  followed  by  the  discharge  of  a  white  chylous  fluid  which  became 
clear  during  fasting.  Bonnet  also  relates  a  case,  where,  fourteen  days  after  a  gun- 
shot wound  of  the  back,  there  began  to  flow  from  the  lower  opening  below  the  left 
scapula  a  yellowish-wliite  fluid,  in  excessive  quantity,  death  resulting  after  some 
months  from  exhaustion,  Monro  refers  to  a  case,  and  Quiiicke  saw  it  produced  by 
the  Avheel  of  a  carriage. 

Contusions  of  the  chest,  followed  hy  lesions  of  the  contents  imthout  external  wound, 
may  be  associated  with  the  following  eflects  :  firstly,  pleurisy,  and  in  rarer  instances 
pneumonia ;  secondly,  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastina,  running 
on  to  suppuration  ;  thirdly,  such  contusions  may  be  attended  with  injury  of  the  lung ; 
this  last  accident  is  rai-e,  and  it  varies  from  a  slight  bruising  or  contusion  of  the  organ 
to  its  almost  complete  disintegration.  These  lesions  have  been  arranged  by  most 
writers  into  three  principal  divisions,  w^hich  are  sufficiently  sharply  defined  from  each 
other  in  the  degree  of  their  severity  ;  in  the  first  degree  superficial  sub-pleural 
ecchymosis  and  infiltrations,  circumscribed  in  extent,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  arc  met 
with,  due  to  rupture  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  in  the  second,  the  lung-tissue  is 
torn  superficially,  vessels  of  a  larger  calibre  are  severed,  and  haemorrhage  takes  place 
into  the  substance  of  the  organ,  producing  patches  resembling  pulmonaiy  apoplexy  ; 
in  the  third,  and  most  severe  degree,  the  lung  is  torn  or  crushed  to  a  variable  extent, 
either  on  its  surface  or  in  the  interior  of  its  substance,  producing  cavities  or  rents 
involving  the  pleura  and  leading  to  ha^mo-pneumothorax.  In  some  cases  the  lung  has 
been  found  extensively  contused  or  ruptured,  and  the  pulmonary  pleura  uninjured. 

Watson,  in  his  work  '  On  Homicide,'  rebates  the  case  of  a  carter  who,  being  somewhat 
intoxicated,  was  thrown  off  his  cart,  and  the  wheel  passed  obliquely  over  his  chest ;  he  ex- 
pired shortly  after.  There  was  no  external  wound,  and  no  fracture  of  the  ribs  ;  but  a 
laceration  of  the  right  lung  near  to  the  origin  of  its  vessels,  and  there  were  three  pounds  of 
blood  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest ;  the  liver  was  also  lacerated,  and  blood  effused  in  the 
abdomen. 

A  boy,  aged  7,  was  struck  down  by  a  cab,  the  wheel  passing  over  his  chest.  About  four 
hours  after,  there  was  considerable  distension  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  dulness,  and  great 
dyspnoea  ;  he  died  on  the  following  day.  The  ribs  were  found  uninjured,  but  the  lung  was 
extensively  lacerated,  and  the  pleural  cavity  full  of  blood.- 

A  soldier  was  buried  under  six  tons  of  gravel.  There  was  severe  collapse,  from  which 
he  gradually  rallied.  Next  day  there  were  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  exhaustion,  but  no  haemo- 
ptysis, dulness,  or  pain.  After  forty-eight  hours  symptoms  of  hfemo-thorax,  rusty  sputa,  and 
death  occurred  on  the  tenth  day.  The  right  pleura  contained  seventy-five  ounces  of  blood. 
A  transverse  rent  of  1|  inch  in  length,  and  of  shalloAv  depth,  existed  in  the  middle  lobe, 
and  in  the  left  lung  marked  empyema,  with  air  vesicles  as  large  as  hazel-nuts.^ 

The  haemorrhage  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  these  injuries,  either 
infiltrates  into  the  lung-parenchyma  around  the  injury,  whence  it  escapes  into  the 
bronchi,  and  is  either  expectorated  and  aspirated  by  an  inspiratory  effort  into  the 
alveoli  of  other  parts  of  the  lung,  or  is  effiised  into  the  pleiiral  cavity ;  if  the  bleeding 
arising  in  the  alveoli  from  rupture  of  the  vessel  supplying  the  lobule  is  slight  in 
amount,  and  thrombosis  ensues,  the  lobule  bcomes  infiltrated  with  blood,  converted 
into  a   circumscribed   infarct ;  a  jaatch  of  gangrenous  lung-tissue  is  formed,  which 

^  'Lymphorrhcea,'  Gjorgjewic,  Archivf.  hiin.  Chir.  vol.  xii.  1870. 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1859.  ^  La7icet,  1873. 
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exciting  inflammation  in  its  neighbourhood,  if  it  be  small  leads  to  palpitation  and  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  or,  if  extensive,  to  traumatic  gangrene  of  the  lung.  Other 
consequences  of  the  lung  injury  and  blood  infiltration  may  follow,  such  as  croupous 
pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  which  either  originates  independently  or  secondary  to  the 
lung  affection,  runs  a  mild  course,  or  leads  to  a  purulent  effvision  which  may  be  fatal 
from  septic  infection.  In  some  few  cases  the  lesion  may  excite  phthisis,  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  the  previous  iiiflammatory  processes. 

M.  Gosselin  ^  offers  the  following  explanation  as  to  the  probable  cause  :  that  at 
the  time  of  the  injury,  when  the  chest  receives  the  violence,  the  lungs  are  suddenly 
filled  and  distended  with  air  by  a  full  inspiration,  and  the  air,  prevented  from  escap- 
ing by  occlusion  of  the  larynx,  thus  becomes  pent  up  in  the  lung-tissue,  and  the  lung 
not  being  able  to  recede  from  the  suj)erincumbent  pressure,  its  tissue  necessarily 
gives  way,  either  ruptured  directly  from  the  blow  at  the  seat  of  injury  like  a  solid 
viscus,  or  bursting  indirectly  like  an  over-distended  bladder  at  some  distance  off; 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Courtois,^  which  proved  that  com- 
pression of  the  thorax  on  the  dead  body  when  the  trachea  was  ligatured,  produced  a 
rupture  of  the  lung  which  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  trachea  was  pervious. 

The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  extent  of  lung  injury.  They  may  be  altogether 
absent  in  the  first  degree,  or  constitute  some  pain  and  dyspnoea  and  slight  hsemo- 
ptysis,  which  soon  cease,  or  may  be  associated  with  the  physical  signs  of  localised 
pulmonary  alteration,  such  as  modified  dulnessand  absence  of  the  vesicular  murmur; 
complete  resolution  is  frequent  in  these  slighter  forms,  but  when  the  injury  is  more 
severe,  inflammation  follows,  with  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  of  moderate  intensity.  When 
extensive  laceration  of  lung-tissue  exists,  death  may  be  rapid  from  shock  or  haemor- 
rhage ;  if  the  patient  survive,  the  symptoms  will  vary  according  to  whether  the  pul- 
monary pleura  be  associated  in  the  laceration  or  not ;  if  it  be  torn,  the  signs  of  hsemo- 
pneumo-thorax  follow  ;  if  intact,  the  physical  signs  of  a  pulmonary  cavity  are  present, 
such  as  cavernous  breathing,  gurgling,  metallic  tinkling,  &c.  There  is  considerable 
collapse,  with  small  pulse  and  cold  extremities,  and  even  insensibility,  severe  pain  and 
dyspnoea,  and  in  some  cases  haemoptysis  and  occasionally  subcutaneous  emphysema . 
As  the  immediate  symptoms  subside  they  are  followed  by  those  of  either  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  or  gangrene  of  the  lung. 

Pneumonia,  like  the  ti*aumatic  variety,  generally  is  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
injury,  appears  on  the  second  or  third  day,  preceded  by  a  rigor,  is  accompanied  by 
the  usual  signs  of  pneumonia,  and  terminates  by  resolution.  The  character  of  the 
pleurisy  varies  according  to  its  origin,  extending  from  the  lung  or  resulting  from  the 
contact  of  air  with  a  haemo-thorax. 

Gangrene,  according  to  Fourrier,^  is  a  direct  result  of  the  contusion  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue,  and  he  has  grouped  together  the  principal  symptoms  which  charac- 
terise it  :  these  consist  of  an  intense  local  and  prolonged  pain,  a  severe  initial  rigor 
followed  by  fever,  cough,  haemoptysis,  and  later  by  the  gangrenous  odour  and  sputa 
if  it  remains  localised  to  the  lung,  it  may  be  recovered  from;  but  when  the  pleura  is 
involved,  it  is  usually  fatal.  The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult  when  the  symptoms  are 
well  marked,  but  in  the  slighter  forms  it  may  be  overlooked.  The  prognosis  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  the  injury  and  the  complications  which  result  from  it,  and 
is  very  grave  in  the  severer  forms  ;  the  treatment  consists  in  fixing  the  chest  by 
bandage  when  necessary,  preventing  collapse,  treating  the  immediate  symptoms, 
especially  haemorrhage  and  pain,  and  the  consecutive  complications  as  they  ai'ise. 

Fourthly,  severe  contusions  of  the  chest  may  be  followed  by  cerebral  congestion, 
by  arresting  the  respiratory  functions  and  inducing  venous  congestion  and  asphyxia ; 
thus,  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  chest,  or  undue  and  prolonged  pressure  on  the 
ribs,  may  produce  epistaxis,  ecchymosis  of  the  eyes,  congestion  of  the  bi-ain,  &c. 

Fifthly,  contusions  may  give  rise  to  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and  endocarditis,  as 
evidenced  in  the  following  instances  : 

'  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  vol.  i. 

^  Etude  sur  les  contusions  du  Foumon,  1873.     These. 

^  De  la  Gangrene  pulm.  par  contusion  du  thorax,  1878. 
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A  cliild  '  received  a  blow  on  the  chest,  causing  great  pain  and  very  violent  palpitation  ; 
he  had  repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis,  and  died  at  the  end  of  six  months.  There  was  peri- 
carditis and  carditis,  and  a  livid  sphacelated  spot  on  the  heart,  which  extended  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

Blancard  ^  relates  the  case  of  a  peasant  who  was  thrown  under  a  cart ;  he  had  immediate 
pain  in  the  chest,  and  dyspnrea,  with  a  feeling  of  compression  of  the  heart ;  after  four  days 
he  went  to  work,  hut  soon  after  he  had  violent  fever,  oppression,  and  delirivim,  with  insomnia, 
extreme  thirst,  and  frequent  syncope.  He  died  on  the  eleventh  day.  The  pericardium  was 
full  of  sanious  pus,  and  the  parietes  of  the  auricles,  here  and  there,  ulcerated  and  softened. 

Vernay  ^  has  collected  sixteen  cases  of  endo — or  endo-pericarditis — in  which  such  a  cause 
existed,  and  quotes  the  following  example  of  traumatic  endo-pericarditis.  A  man,  ag-ed  23 
a  year  previously  had  been  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  doorway.  He  continued  to  work,  and 
when  admitted  into  the  hospital  presented  an  extraordinary  convexity  of  the  thorax,  with 
dulness  on  the  left  side  in  front  and  behind.  The  pericardium  was  tapped  twice,  but  he 
died  in  twenty  days.  After  death  the  sac  was  found  distended  by  four  litres  of  serum,  the 
right  auriculo -ventricular  orifice  narrowed  so  as  to  admit  only  the  tip  of  the  little  finger,  and 
the  left  also  conti-acted. 

Sixthly,  contusions  of  the  chest  are  liable  to  be  complicated  with  injury  to  the 
heart  or  large  vessels,  causing  lesions  which  may  vary  from  simple  bruising,  and  with 
or  without  ecchymosis  below  the  endo-  and  pericardium,  to  complete  crushing  or 
rupture  of  the  muscular  wall.  In  contusion  the  surface  is  ecchymosed,  discoloured, 
and  softened,  and  this  may  extend  through  the  thickness  of  the  muscular  structure 
to  the  endocardium.  The  majority  of  ruptures  affect  both  the  heart  and  its  peri- 
cardium, but  more  exceptionally  they  involve  the  pericardium  only,  or  the  heart 
alone,  or  its  internal  structures,  such  as  the  valves,  septa,  or  columnas  carnese,  and 
vary  in  degree  from  slight  rents  to  complete  separation  of  the  heart  at  its  base.  The 
margins  are  either  cleanly  divided  or  irregular,  ecchymosed,  and  usually  gaping  ;  the 
wound  is  occasionally  plugged  with  a  coagulum,  and  limited  to  a  single  cavity,  although 
in  several  cases  (28  per  cent.)  more  than  one  rapture  is  present.  Cicatrisation  is 
unknown,  on  account  of  the  rapidly  fatal  character  of  the  injury.  When  the  peri- 
cardium is  injured  alone,  of  which  Fischer  lias  collected  five  and  Schuster  ^  three  ex- 
amples, the  rupture  is  generally  extensive,  and  frequently  extends  through  its  entii-e 
length,  as  in  the  follovdng  case.  A  man  was  crushed  by  a  cotton  bale,  which  fell  on 
his  back.  After  death  the  pericardium  was  found  ruptured  throughout  its  length 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  left  lung  adherent  to  the  retracted 
right  border  of  the  pericardium,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  lung  replaced  the 
deficient  pericardium.^  Stokes  relates  a  remarkable  case  which  recovered,  in  which 
the  heart  had  apparently  been  dislocated  to  the  right  side  through  a  large  rent  in  the 
pericardium,  so  that  the  apex  beat  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.^  Ruptures  of  the 
intracardial  strvictures  are  more  rare,  and  may  occur  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
rupture  of  the  wall. 

Dezeimeris  reproduces  in  his  memoir  a  case  in  which  this  involved  the  septum 
ovale.  Prescott  Hewett  found  rupture  of  two  columns  carneae  in  a  boy  of  12  who  had 
fallen  from  a  height  and  who  died  in  four  hours,  and  TeniUon  "^  relates  a  similar  case 
which  survived  sufficiently  long  to  permit  fibrin  to  be  deposited  on  the  ruptured 
columns. 

The  mechanism  of  the  injury  is  twofold,  being  caused  either  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  shock  or  external  violence  from  the  wall  of  the  thorax  to  the  heart  indi- 
rectly, or  by  the  direct  pressure  of  fractured  ends  either  of  the  sternum  or  rib.  In 
the  former  case  the  rupture  results  from  the  inability  of  the  blood  to  escape  from  the 
compressed  organ,  or,  according  to  Gamgee*  from  the  jerk  of  the  contained  fluid. 
Chaussier  concludes  from  experiment  that  compression  of  the  aorta  leads  to  rupture 
of  the  left  cavities.  The  accident  is  rather  more  liable  to  occur  on  the  right  side,  as 
appears  from  the  following  figures ;  and,  according  to  Schuster,  the  different  cavities  are 
affected  in  the  following  order  of  frequency — right  auricle,  left  ventricle,  left  auricle 

■  Akenside,  Philosoph.  Trans,  vol.  i.  1764,  p.  353.  ^  Lexicon  Med.  Henov.  1735. 

3   Gaz.  med.  de  Lijon,  1867.  *  Zeitschrift  f.  Heilk.  1881,  vol.  i. 

*  Lancet,  1878,  vol.  i.  ^  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  1831. 

Le  Progres  med.  1879.  ®  Researches  in  Path.  Anat.  1851. 
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and  right  ventricle.  A  large  proportion  of  the  case.s  of  rupture  (64  per  cent.)  suc- 
cumb immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident ;  others  survive 
longer,  one  for  fourteen  days  reported  by  Gamgee,  and  one  for  twelve  days  by  Fischer. 
The  symptoms,  if  death  is  not  immediate,  are  chiefly  those  of  shock,  syncope,  and 
occasionally  insensibility,  and  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  wounds  of  the 
heart. 

Elleaume  OUivier        Gamgee        Fischer        Schuster 

Eight  11  8  12  18  \2 

Left  5  3  10  19  10 

Rupture  of  any  of  the  large  intrathoracic  vessels  may  occur  from  external  violence, 
the  accident  being  quickly  or  immediately  fatal;  the  direction  of  the  rupture  is  most 
commonly  transverse,  and  extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall,  or  more 
rarely  is  limited  to  its  internal  and  middle  coats,  thereby  predisposing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  dissecting  aneurism.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are  occasionally  torn, 
especially  by  muscular  exertiou,  leading  to  fatal  termination,  at  a  sooner  or  later 
period. 

Alfred  Poland,  1870. 
R.  Lyell,  1882. 


*^*  3fr.  LyeWs  sudden  death  took  place  ivhile  these  pages  loere  passing  through 
the  jyress.  I  have  done  my  best  to  correct  inevitable  errors ;  but  I  am  aware  that 
sotne  may  have  escafed  me.  The  reader ,  I  hope,  will  excuse  this,  in  view  of  the 
lamentable  event  that  has  deprived  this  essay  of  the  final  revision  of  its  accomplished 
author. — T.  H. 
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INJURIES  of  the  abdomen  are  accidents  generally  of  a  grave  character,  with  the 
effects  of  which  the  surgeon  has  frequently,  but  too  often  hopelessly,  to  combat. 
To  ensure  a  careful  and  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  nature  and  the  results 
of  these  injuries,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  following  points  : 
a.  Contusion  of  the  parietes. 

1 .  Without  rupture  of  viscera. 

2.  With  rupture  of  viscera. 
h.  Wounds. 

1.  Wounds  of  the  parietes  without  protrusion  of  viscera. 

2.  Wounds  with  protrusion  of  viscera. 

3.  Wounds  or  laceration  of  viscera  without  protrusion. 

4.  Fistulpe  ;  gastric  and  biliary. 
6.  Artificial  anus, 

c.  Foreign  bodies  in 

1.  The  stomach. 

2.  The  intestines, 

3.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonseum  and  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

CoNTUSIOiJS, 

Contusion  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen-,  without  rupture  of  any  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  may  prove,  according  to  the  violei^ce  of  the  injury,  of  serious  importance,  or 
trifling  in  effect.  But  even  a  slight  contij.sion  of  the  abdominal  wall  must  not  be 
regarded  too  lightly,  A  very  slight  blow  on  any  portion  of  it  may  produce  symptomn 
sufficient  to  excite  alarm,  or  demand  mosifc  careful  consideration  in  treatment ;  and 
therefore  in  any  case  of  a  blow  or  other  violence  received  on  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
examination  of  the  patient  should  be  .conducted  with  extreme  caution  and  judg- 
ment, in  order  that  the  utmost  amount  of  mischief  that  may  possibly  result  from 
such  an  accidental  cause  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  such  an  examination 
it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  previous  general  condition  of  the 
part  injured  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  influence  the  results ;  and  that  in 
judging  of  these  results  we  must  look  to  many  relative  circumstances :  whether 
the  abdomen  be  thickly  covered  with  fat,  or  diminished  in  size  by  general 
emaciation;  whether  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  be  considerable  in 
quantity,  or  whether  the  accident  has  occurred  some  hours  a.fter  a.  meal.  These 
and  other  circumstances  should  be  fully  inquired  into,  and  considered,  before  we 
decide  on  the  probability,  as  well  as  on  the  extent,  of  deep-seated  mischief.  Nor 
will  it  prove  a  small  satisfaction  if  we  can  arrive  at  something  like  a  favourable 
conclusion  that  the  bruise  of  the  integuments  is  not  attended  by  rupture  of  any 
viscus. 

Contusions  of  the  abdominal  wall  (in  which  term  we  include  merely  the  soft 
tissues  surrounding  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen)  are  various  in  their  primary,  as  well 
as  in  their  subsequent,  conditions.  Such  contusions  are  usually  the  result  of  falls  or 
blows  on  the  abdomen  j  of  cart-wheels  passing  over  the  body ;  of  shafts  of  carts  or 
carriages  forced  against  it ;  or  of  a  quoit  or  cricket-ball,  or  other  rapidly  movinof 
body,  striking  it.     Such  accidents  will  frequently  be  immediately  followed  by  intense 
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pain,  faintness,  and  vomiting,  without  any  injury  having  occurred  to  the  deeper 
tissues. 

A  quoit,  in  falling  towards  the  ground,  accidentally  struck  a  hoy  on  the  epigastrium. 
The  pain  immediately  experienced  was  agonising  for  some  seconds,  and  was  attended  by 
great  difficulty  in  hreathing.  The  hoy  was  very  faint  subsequently.  Rest  on  a  sofa  for  the 
afternoon  was  the  only  treatment  adopted,  and  on  the  following  day  he  appeared  quite  well, 
nor  did  any  Ul  efi'ects  ensue. 

That  sudden  death  may  result  from  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium  or  abdomen,  with- 
out any  external  or  internal  injury  of  structure  being  detected  after  death,  is  not 
impossible,  but  it  must  be  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  It  is  therefore  very 
desirable  to  inquire  what  evidence  we  possess  to  justify  us  in  accepting  the  statement 
that  death  may  follow  immediately  upon  a  blow,  without  any  actual  appreciable 
alteration,  or  injury  of  parts  contained  within  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  for  a  moment  that  a  very  violent  concussion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  may  be  ra2ndly  followed  by  death  ;  but  a  very  violent  concussion  would  act 
not  only  as  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  causing  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action,  but 
would  most  probably  produce  marked  evidences  of  injured  tissues,  readily  recognised 
on  examination  after  death.  But  there  are  several  cases  of  death  reported  to  have 
rapidly  followed  blows  on  the  abdomen,  in  which  no  evidence  of  altered  tissue 
nor  any  indications  of  bruise  could  be  found.  '  There  is  no  medical  doubt  that  a 
person  may  die  from  what  is  termed  shock,'  says  Dr.  Taylor,  '  without  any  marks  of 
sevei-e  injury  being  discovered  on  the  body  after  death.  .  We  have  examples  of  this 
mode  of  death  in  accidents  from  lightning,  or  from  severe  burns  or  scalds,  in  which 
the  local  injury  is  often  far  from  suiEcient  to  explain  the  rapidly  fatal  consequences. 
As  instances  of  this  form  of  death  from  violence  may  be  also  cited  those  cases  in 
which  a  person  has  been  suddenly  killed  by  a  blow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  or  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  supposed  to  operate  by  producing  a 
fatal  impression  on  the  cardiac  plexus.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  true  explana- 
tion, the  fact  itself  is  undisputed ;  it  is  certain  that  a  person  may  die  from  so  simple 
a  cause  without  any  appearance  being  produced,  externally  or  internally,  to  account 
for  death.  On  the  skin,  there  may  be  some  marks  of  abrasion  or  slight  discoloration  ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  these  are  neither  constant  nor  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  a  blow.  Convictions  for  manslaughter  have  taken  place  when  death 
has  been  produced  under  these  circumstances.'  ' 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Bury, 
Lancashire,  in  vol.  xliv.  p.  213  of  the  'Medical  Gazette.'  We  have  copied  the  general  particu- 
lars of  this  case,  that  our  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  respecting  it.  '  On  the 
evening  of  July  6,  1849,'  writes  Mr.  Wood,  '  I  was  called  to  see  David  Bates,  tet.  31,  who  had 
suddenly  fallen  in  the  street  whilst  fighting.  I  found  him  dead,  and  ascertained  that  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he  fell.  He  was  warm,  and  covered  with  perspira- 
tion ;  his  face  pale  and  cadaverous  ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  the  pupils  widely  dilated.' 

Nineteen  hours  after  death,  Mr.  Wood  made  an  examination  of  the  body,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  notes. 

'  Eixternal  appearance.  Escape  of  bloody  serum  from  the  nostrils ;  black  ecchymosed 
patch  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  ;  contusion  under  right  ear  ;  slight  lividity  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest ;  contusion  on  the  left  elbow.  On  turning  the  body  on  the  face,  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  dark  grumous  blood  escaped  from  the  nostrils. 

'■Abdomen.  Old  adhesions  of  the  omentum  in  the  right  iliac  region;  arch  of  the  colon 
rather  dark  ;  stomach  contained  some  half-digested  matter,  and  presented  numerous  ecchymosed 
points  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  surface  at  the  cardiac  extremity ;  liver 
rather  small,  and  presented  a  slightly  mottled  appearance  on  the  surface ;  kidneys,  spleen, 
and  pancreas  healthy. 

'  Thorax.  The  lungs  collapsed  on  opening  the  chest ;  were  rather  darkly  mottled,  but 
healthy ;  congested  posteriorly.  Old  adhesions  between  their  posterior  borders  and  pleura 
on  each  side.  Heart,  healthy ;  contained  very  little  blood,  which  was  fluid.  The  blood 
generally  in  a  fluid  condition. 

'  Head.  Dura  mater  slightly  congested.  Pia,  mater  on  the  surface  of  the  hrain  and  in  the 
sulci  between  the  convolutions  excessively  congested  with  dark  Jluid  blood."^  No  fluid  in  the 
ventricles.     Substance  of  brain  healthy,  and  without  any  lesion. 

'At  the  inquest,  three  witnesses  stated  that  Bates  was  intoxicated,  though  not  so  much 


^  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  299  ;  1858.  ^  The  italics  are  ours  throughout. 
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so  but  that  he  could  walk  and  stand  unsupported  by  others, — that  he  talked  a  g-ood  deal  and 
challenp:ed  his  antagonist  to  fight;  that  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  combatants  being 
within  half  a  yard  of  each  other,  Bates  received  a  left-handed  hloiv,  but  apparently  not  a 
severe  one,  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  that  he  fell  on  bis  face,  according  to  the  hrst  witness, 
within  half  a  minute  ;  according  to  the  second  witness,  in  a  moment  or  two  ;  according  to 
the  third  witness,  instantly,  dead.  The  first  two  witnesses  also  swore  that,  in  their  opinion, 
he  moved  his  arms  in  a  fighting  attitude  after  being  struck,  and  before  he  fell  ;  as  they 
thought,  with  an  intention  of  continuing  the  fight.  The  third  witness,  however,  swore  that  there 
was  no  action  of  this  kind.  On  raising  him  from  the  ground,  which  was  done  immediately 
by  the  witnesses,  a  few  drops  of  blood  escaped  from  his  nostrils,  but  he  was  dead  ;  and  all 
the  witnesses  agreed  that  no  indication  of  life  was  observed  in  him  after  he  fell.  On  being- 
asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  I  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  the  post-mortem 
appearances  did  not  furnish  any  other  explanation,  I  unhesitatingly  attributed  it  to  concussion 
of  the  solar  plexus,  occasionei  by  the  blow,  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses, 
Bates  had  received  in  the  epigastrium.'  Mr.  Wood  further  states,  that  Mr.  P.,  a  medical  gentle- 
man associated  with  Mr.  Wood  in  making  the  post-mortem  examination,  who  also  heard  the 
general  evidence,  stated :  '  The  condition  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  proved  a  great 
amount  of  excitement,  and  that  this  alone  might  have  been  the  cause  of  death.'  The  jury, 
having  heard  conflicting  medical  opinions,  gave  the  benefit  of  the  difference  of  opinion  to  the 
pi'isoner,  and  returned  as  their  verdict,  that  Bates  died  from  over-excitement.  Mr.  Wood 
adds :  '  The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  P.  appears  to  me  inconsistent  with  all  medical  experi- 
ence. I  think  all  experienced  pathologists  admit  that,  in  cases  where  sudden  death  from 
violence  or  accident  occurs  to  an  intoxicated  person,  it  is  usual  to  find  the  pia  mater  turgid 
with  dark  fluid  blood,  as  was  observed  in  this  case.  This  at  once  disposes  of  the  only  appear- 
ance existing  in  the  body  on  which  Mr.  P.  could  ground  the  opinion  he  expressed.  There 
was  no  evidence  adduced  of  any  extraordinary  excitement  in  Bates  previous  to  fighting ;  he  was 
drunk  and  quarrelsome,  but  showed  no  symptoms  of  oppression  of  the  brain.  He  fell  im- 
mediately after  receiving  .a  blow  in  the  epigastrium  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  that  is, 
the  instant  extinction  of  life,  does  not  accord  with  our  experience  of  death  occasioned  by  any 
form  of  apoplexy,  an  attack  of  which  coincident  with  the  blow,  though  quite  within  the  range 
of  possibility,  might  fairly  be  considered  very  remarkable.  I  regard  the  case  as  an  unequi- 
vocal instance  of  death  from  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium.' 

Before  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  observations  of  Dr.  Taylor,  or  rjpon  the 
latter  case  and  Mr,  Wood's  remarks  upon  it,  attention  must  first  be  drawn  to  the 
following  extract  from  a  prize-essay  '  On  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen,'  by 
the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Poland,  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  to  whom  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  for  the  privilege  of  having  been  allowed  to  make  use  of  this  valuable 
manuscript : 

'  The  epigastric  and  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  regions  contain  such  numerous  and  such 
vital  structures,  and  above  all,  the  solar  plexus  and  its  numerous  branches,  of  such  high 
organic  importance,  covered  in  by  soft  parietes  little  capable  of  resisting  and  transmitting 
external  shocks,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  death  should  be  an  immediate  result  of 
a  blow  in  these  regions. 

'  On  inspection  of  such  cases,  no  appreciable  morbid  changes  can  be  detected,  not  even  the 
trace  of  ecchymosis  about  the  parts. 

'  A  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach — a  hif  in  the  wind,  as  it  is  called — does  not  act  so 
much  on  the  diaphragm  as  it  does  upon  the  nerves :  occasionally,  though  not  always,  there 
is  intense  pain  ;  but  sometimes  the  shock  is  so  severe  as  at  once  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  the  man  is  killed  as  it  were  with  a  blow  even  of  a  trifling  kind.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
used  to  state  a  case  which  came  to  his  knowledge,  though  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
occurrence.  Two  men  were  working  near  the  East  India  House,  one  of  whom  had  a  heavy 
load  which  he  was  wheeling  along  ;  his  comrade  said  to  him,  "  That  is  too  much  for  you  ; 
stand  aside,  and  let  me — a  better  man — take  it."  He  accompanied  this  with  a  slight  blow 
on  the  scrobiculus  coi'dis,  and  the  man  immediately  let  the  barrow  fall  from  his  arms.  He 
felt  a  severe  shock  ;  the  sudden  impulse  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  heart's  action 
as  to  stop  it,  and,  without  complaining  of  pain,  the  man  died  on  the  spot.  On  examination, 
no  lesion  was  discovered.  In  a  case  of  manslaughter  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in 
August  1841,  death  had  been  caused  in  this  way  during  a  pugilistic  combat.  The  man 
received  a  blow  on  the  stomach,  and  fell  dead.  As  there  were  no  marks  of  external  injuiy, 
the  surgeon  thought  the  man  had  died  of  apoplexy.  In  the  latter  of  these  cases  there  is  no 
detail  of  the  post-mortem  examination  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Another  case,  somewhat  more  conclusive,  but  complicated  with  pregnancy,  occurred  in 
March  1835,  and  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  on  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  at  Cambrid^^e.  John  Bond 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  beating  her  with  a  codfish.  The  prisoner,  who 
was  intoxicated,  desired  his  wife  to  cook  the  flsh,  which  weighed  about  six  pounds.  !She 
refused,  because  it  was  not  a  seasonable  hour,  and  there  was  no  fire.  He  seized  the  fish,  and 
then  beat  her  over  the  abdomen  for  some  minutes  with  extreme  violence.  She  died  in  a 
short  time  afterwards;  and  en  a  post-mortem  examination  the  marks  of  manv  bruises  were 
Vol.  I.  3  K 
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found  on  the  body.  The  deceased  was  in  the  last  month  of  pregnane}'',  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  practitioner,  her  death  was  occasioned  througli  the  shock  imparted  to  the  system  by  the 
violence  of  the  prisoner.'  ^ 

The  cases  related  by  Mr.  Poland  to  illustrate  the  theory  generally  received  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  accidents  are  only  three  in  number.  No  one  acquainted  with 
Mr,  Poland's  industry  can  suppose  that  he  woiild  have  overlooked  records  of  such  a 
class  of  interesting  cases,  had  there  been  many  reported ;  and  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  rich  stores  of  information  contained  within  the  case-books  and  museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  immense  practical  expei'ience  afforded,  in  the  course 
of  years,  in  its  wards,  will  feel  satisfied  that  had  such  accidents,  illustrating  the  theory 
advocated  heretofore,  been  of  even  occasional  occurrence,  Mr.  Poland  would  have 
had  opportunities  himself  of  recording  several  such  facts.  The  case  related  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  is  not  a  well-marked  illustration  of  this  accident :  the  blow  could  not  have 
been  of  a  severe  character ;  but  had  it  been  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blow, 
independent  of  existing  disease,  occasioned  death.  It  is  stated  that  '  the  sudden 
impulse  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  heart's  action  as  to  stop  it,  and,  without 
complaining  of  pain,  the  man  died  on  the  spot.'  The  particulars  of  the  case  are  not 
satisfactory.  Nothing  cei-tain  can  be  deduced  fi-om  the  short  note  relative  to 
the  post-mortem  examination.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  such  examinations,  in 
past  years,  exact  pathological  conditions  were  not  appreciated  as  they  are  now,  and 
that  many  times  deaths  were  apt  to  be  attributed  to  accidents  or  insufl&cient  causes, 
which  in  our  days  would  be  demonstrated  to  depend  on  actual  disease. 

In  the  second  case  there  is  not  much  to  justify  an  inference  that  the  blow  causecl 
death.  Men  engaged  in  pugilistic  encounters  may  possibly  die  from  exhaustion  ;  and 
death  in  such  instances  may  more  reasonably  be  attributed  to  a  series  of  blows, 
and  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  exertion  entailed  by  fighting,  than  ascribed  to 
one  blow  unattended  by  organic  lesion. 

The  last  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Poland  does  not  at  all  bear  on  this  subject 
Many  bruises  were  found  on  the  body.  Many  blows  received  from  any  heavy 
weapon  or  instrument,  by  a  person  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  might  readily 
produce  such  an  amount  of  exhaustion  as  to  be  followed  by  death  in  a  A'-ery  short 
period  ;  but  neither  this  case  nor  the  two  preceding  appear  to  the  author  to  sufiiciently 
bear  on  the  point,  that  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium  will  produce  sudden 
death,  without  the  existence  of  some  severe  organic  lesion  to  be  found  on  post- 
mortem examination.  The  woman  is  said  to  have  'died  in  a  short  time  after'  she 
received  the  injuries. 

With  respect  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  sudden,  death  in  Mr.  Wood's 
case,  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  evidence  is  entitled  to  great  consideration ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  in  this  case  which  should  be  weighed  carefully,  for  no  satis- 
factory conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  from  the  report  of  one  solitary  example.  In 
the  first  place,  the  man  had  been  fighting  some  minutes ;  the  perspiration  on  the 
forehead  proved  much  exertion,  this  exertion  supervening  on  a  state  of  intoxication  : 
the  bruises  on  the  body  proved  that  the  man  had  been  '  punished '  previous  to  the 
blow  on  the  epigastrium,  which,  in  addition  to  the  exertion  of  fighting,  and  the  state 
of  intoxication,  formed  three  elements  in  favour  of  physical  exhaustion.  Then  the 
results  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  head  rather  strengthen  the  supposition 
that  the  condition  of  the  pia  mater,  his  previously  intoxicated  condition,  the  various 
blows  received  in  fighting,  and  the  physical  exhaustion  from  the  mere  exertion  of 
fighting  in  an  inebriated  state,  with  a  consequently  excited  brain,  all  combined  to 
produce  death.  The  state  of  the  stomach  rather  indicated  the  effects  of  alcohol.  In 
death  from  alcoholic  drinks,  Dr.  Taylor  states  that  '  the  brain  is  found  congested,  and 
in  some  instances  there  is  effusion  of  blood ; '  *  and  it  will  certainly  be  admitted  that 
in  a  state  of  inebriety,  violent  physical  exertion  entailed  by  a  pugilistic  encounter 
would  greatly  add  to  an  already  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  and  at  the  same 

^  '  On  AVounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen,'  prize-essay,  by  Alfred  Poland,  Esq. 
^  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  278. 
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time  produce  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
condition  free  from  the  noxious  inthience  of  spirit. 

Still,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Wood  to  state,  that  the  case  related  by  him  comes  near  to  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  statement  and  belief,  that  sudden  death  is  produced  by  a  blow 
on  the  epigastrium  without  evidence  of  organic  lesion.  In  further  confirmation  of 
such  an  injury  being  followed  by  rapid  death  we  are  indebted  to  Surgeon  Arthur 
Harding,  A.M.D.,  for  the  particulars  of  the  following  interesting  case  : — 

June  14,  1880.— No.  1824,  Private  J.  Ooyle,  2/21,  R.  S.  F.,  an  officer's  servant,  in  drivirg 
away  a  ]wny  from  the  vicinity  of  his  master's  tent,  received  a  kick  from  the  animal  over  the 
region  of  his  liver ;  he  at  once  said  to  a  comrade  standing  near  him,  *  I'm  done  tor,'  and  fell 
down  apparently  dead. 

A  man  was  immediately  sent  to  the  hospital  for  medical  assistance,  and  on  my  arrival  at 
the  scene  of  the  accident  about  five  minutes  after  I  found  life  to  he  extinct. 

The  man  was  Ij'ing  on  his  back,  and  his  head  supported  in  the  arms  of  a  comrade,  the 
eyelids  closed,  with  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  blue,  and  face  somewhat  blanched  ;  on 
auscultation  no  heart  or  breath  sounds  were  audible. 

The  usual  remedies,  viz.,  stimulants,  artificial  respiration,  friction,  &c.,  having  been  tried 
without  avail,  the  corpse  was  removed  to  the  mortuary. 

Autopsy. — Twenty-two  hours  after  death. 

JExternal  appearances. — The  body  was  that  of  a  well-nourished  muscular  young  man  of 
about  20  years  of  age ;  considerable  mottling  of  skin  was  present ;  a  faint  discoloration  like 
a  bruise  could  be  detected  at  seat  of  blow. 

Head. — Not  examined. 

Thorax. — On  opening  the  chest  the  lungs  were  found  to  be  collapsed,  and  healthy  in 
appearance ;  there  were  slight  adhesions  of  old  standing  on  right  side. 

The  heart  was  normal,  and  contained  a  quantity  of  dark  blood  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state. 

No  fracture  of  ribs  or  other  injury  to  any  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  thorax  could  be 
detected. 

Ahdoinen.—^\\(ixe,  was  no  injury  to  the  parietes  or  any  of  the  viscera. 

The  liver  was  uninjured,  noruial  in  size  and  appearance,  but  on  being  cut  into  was  foimd 
to  be  full  of  blood,  which  flowed  freely  from  it  on  section. 

Kidneys  normal,  and  also  full  of  fluid  blood. 

Spleen  ditto  ditto. 

The  stomach  was  uninjured,  and  contained  a  small  quantity  of  semi-digested  food. 

The  intestines  showed  no  sign  of  rupture  or  other  injury. 

Eemaeks. — The  history  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  this  case  apparently  point  to 
sudden  death,  the  result  of  shock  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  paralysing  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  thus  causing  cessation  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  man,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiry  of  his  intimate  comrades  and  examination 
of  his  medical  history  sheet,  had  been  previously  perfectly  healthy,  thus  excluding  heart 
disease,  and  no  traces  of  injury  being  foimd,  lead  fairly  to  the  above  conclusion. 

As  the  authenticity  of  this  case,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  happening  in  a  military 
camp,  surrounded  by  competent  and  trustworthy  witnesses,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  station 
hospital  admitting  of  almost  immediate  medical  attendance,  coupled  with  the  facilities  of 
post-mortem  examination  aflbrded  by  military  service,  render  it  in  my  opinion  a  valuable 
record  on  the  subject,  and  as  Mr.  Pollock,  in  his  article  on  '  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen,'  in 
Holmes'  '  System  of  Surgery,'  apparently  throws  some  doubt  on  the  few  recorded  cases  of  like 
injuries,  I  have  ventured  to  forward  this  report.' 

After  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  of  vast  numbers  of  accidents  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital,  after  ample  opportunities  of  examining  in  the  dead-house 
a,  very  considerable  variety  of  cases,  after  reference  to  all  the  post-mortem  note- books 
accumulated  for  many  years,  and  after  inquiry  among  many  trustworthy  observers, 
the  author  has  not  been  able  to  procure  more  satisfactory  evidence  ot  sudden  death 
after  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  without  lesion  of  viscera.  Asa  general  rule,  sudden 
death  attributable  to  a  blow  on  the  stomach  or  epigastrium  must  be  indeed  a  rare 
occurrence ;  and  it  is  most  advisable  that  medical  men  should  be  extremely  guarded 
in  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  such  supposed  injuries,  without 
satisfying  themselves,  hy  most  careful  and  minute  post-mortem  investigation,  that  no 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  viscera,  either  abdominal  or  thoracic. 

But  a  very  slight  blow,  without  immediate  evidence  of  internal  mischief,  may  be 
followed  by  very  severe  and  alarming  symptoms. 

The  followinor  case  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  such  an  occurrence.     An  old  gentleman 
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received  a  sliglit  blow  on  the  abdomen,  accidentally,  when  turning  in  bed.  He  thought  but 
little  of  the  circumstauce  at  the  time,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  complained  of  pain  on  the 
right  side  of  the  umbilicus,  accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure ;  with  these  symptoms 
commenced  a  sluggishness  of  the  bowels  ;  a  few  days  subsequently,  the  pain  having  increased, 
a  well-marked  swelling  was  detected  at  the  part  to  which  pain  was  referred  ;  and  with  this 
swelling  entire  stoppage  of  the  bowels  was  established.  In  consultatioa  Avith  the  late  Dr. 
Ormerod  and  Mr.  Wildbore  of  Brighton,  the  author  saw  the  patient  a  fortnight  after  all 
action  from  the  bowels  had  ceased.  He  had  been  most  carefully  watched  by  Mr.  Wildbore, 
who  had  withheld  all  solid  food,  and  allowed  nothing  but  fluid  nourishment.  Leeches  had 
been  applied,  and  constant  fomentation  to  the  abdomen.  The  patient  had  taken  small  doses 
of  blue  pill,  at  intervals,  for  several  days.  The  tongue  was  moist  and  rather  white  ;  the 
pulse  quiet,  skin  cool,  no  vomiting  or  nausea  had  occurred.  To  the  right  of  the  umbilicus, 
there  was  a  distinct  deep-seated  mass,  conveying-  to  the  touch  the  impression  of  a  portion  of 
bowel  matted  together,  and  thickened  by  deposit  of  fibrioe.  Gentle  pressure  could  be  now 
borne  better  than  a  few  days  previouslj^,  but  still  produced  some  pain.  On  pressing  the  part 
alluded  to,  a  sensation  was  conveyed  to  the  hand  as  if  flatus  was  moved  by  the  pressure,  and 
■was  heard  apparently  passing  through  a  narrowed  channel.  Beyond  these  symptoms  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  anything  really  urgent ;  for  although  the  bowels  had  not  acted  for  a 
fortnight,  they  were  not  distended;  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  very  judicious  treatment 
that  had  been  pursued  since  symptoms  of  constipation  had  set  in.  Examination  of  the  rectum 
proved  the  lower  bowel  to  be  empty.  It  was  now  decided  that  the  small  doses  of  blue  pill 
taken  twice  a  day  should  be  continued  ;  that  epithems  should  be  constantly  applied  to  the 
abdomen ;  enemata  be  used  occasionally,  and  solid  food  be  strictly  avoided.  The  patient 
had  within  the  last  few  days  been  unable  to  retain  injections. 

The  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  gradually  subsided.  A.  few  days  subsequently,  the 
patient  was  moved  from  Brighton  to  Richmond,  and  bore  the  journey  without  suffering. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  constipation,  he  was  again  seen  by  the  author,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  late  Mr.  Hills  of  Richmond.  The  patient  was  quite  cheerful,  his  tongue 
clean,  appetite  good,  and  pulse  quiet.  The  abdomen  was  not  distended,  pain  had  subsided, 
and  the  thickening  about  the  right  of  the  umbilicus  had  almost  entirely  disappeai'ed.  On 
examination  of  the  bowel  per  anum,  two  or  three  small  portions  of  fajculent  matter  were 
felt.  Mr.  Hills  had  observed  the  day  previous  that  a  very  small  thin  portion  of  tyeces,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  clay-pipe  stem,  had  come  away  after  the  administration  of  an  enema.  In 
consequence  of  the  fseculent  masses  felt  in  the  rectum,  it  was  decided  at  once  to  inject  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water  into  the  bowel.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  the  patient  Avas 
requested  to  sit  on  the  close-stool,  and  in  a  short  time  afterAvards  passed  some  two  ounces  of 
faeces,  Avith  the  water  just  administered.  The  latter  was  now  quite  tinged  with  feeculent 
matter, — the  first  occasion  on  which  this  condition  had  been  observed  since  the  constipation 
had  set  in.  He  expressed  intense  mental  relief  at  the  improved  features  of  his  caee,  and 
from  that  day  recovery  rapidl}^  took  place.  He  lived  several  j^ears  after  his  recovery,  and  died 
from  the  effects  of  some  cerebral  mischief. 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  St.  Geoi'ge's  Hospital  late  one  evening.  He  complained  of 
great  pain  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  no  clear  statement  of  symptoms  could  be 
obtained  from  him.  The  house  surgeon,  concluding  that  the  bladder  might  not  have  been 
emptied,  passed  a  catheter  and  drew  oft"  a  small  quantity  of  urine.  When  seen  by  the 
author  the  following  morning,  the  boy's  face  Avas  indicative  of  suffering  ;  the  brow  contracted, 
the  pulse  quick  and  sharp.  The  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  resistant,  and  hard,  and  con- 
tracted ;  slight  pressure  produced  considerable  pain  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
especially  towards  the  right  side.  There  Avas  evidently  peritoneal  inflammation,  from  some 
cause.  After  some  questioning,  the  lad  confessed  to  having  been  kicked  on  the  abdomen  by 
a  boy,  Avhile  at  play,  the  afternoon  previous  to  admission,  and  that  much  pain  AA^as  experienced 
after  the  kick.  The  lad  Avas  averse  to  mention  the  circumstance  Avhen  he  got  home,  but  the 
pain  became  so  severe  the  following  day,  that  he  Avas  kept  in  bed  by  his  parents,  and  lastly 
brought  to  the  hospital.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  constant  fomen- 
tations, and  he  AA'as  ordered  small  doses  of  calomel  and  chalk  every  four  hours.  The  next 
day  the  pain  Avas  less,  but  the  pulse  quick,  and  tongue  Avhite  and  rather  dry.  The  leeches 
were  repeated,  and  the  calomel  continued.  He  steadily  improved  under  treatment,  and  in  a 
few  days  Avas  convalescent.     He  soon  left  the  hospital,  recovered. 

These  cases  of  injuries  to  the  abdomen  followed  by  inflammatory  peritoneal  action 
are  satisfactory  instances  of  favourable  termination. 

The  foIloAving  case  illustrates  the  more  severe  effects  of  peritonitis  after  an  injury.  A 
woman  Avas  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  1859,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
She  had  been  kicked  on  the  abdomen  by  her  husband,  on  the  lower  pai't  of  the  left  side. 
The  kick  Avas  followed  by  excessive  pain  and  general  peritonitis.  There  was  great  and  con- 
stant difficulty  in  procuring  action  of  the  boAvels.  The  symptoms  were  treated  by  the 
application  of  leeches,  fomentations,  and  the  internal  administration  of  mercury ;  but  the 
tenderness  and  distension  of  the  abdomen,  constipation,  and  difflculty  in  passing  motions, 
continued  for  some  six  months.  The  patient  was  greatly  reduced,  and  when  she  left  the 
hospital  there  was  much  distension  of  the  abdomen,  general  pain  on  pressure,  and  an  inability 
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to  move  about  with  any  degree  of  activity.     The  diagnosis  was,  that  the  howels  had  become 
matted  together  to  a  great  extent  by  adhesion  of  their  peritoneal  surface. 

These  cases  prove  that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  severe  symptoms  produced 
by  a  comparatively  trifling  injiny,  and  that  we  may  find  but  slight  ultimate  mischief 
remaining  subsequent  to  most  alarming  conditions. 

Additional  cases  might  be  produced  to  illustrate  these  observations,  but  the 
relation  of  a  greater  number  would  not  more  clearly  explain  the  pi'actical  results  of 
such  injuries ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  slightest  blow  on  the  soft  walls  of  the 
abdomen  must  always  be  considered  with  care,  and  treated  with  due  caution  ;  but 
that  we  must  not  look  with  despair  on  what  may  at  first  appear,  from  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  a  most  formidable  injury. 

Let  us  inquire  what  are  the  pathological  conditions  and  consequences  of  a  blow 
or  other  injviry  on  the  abdomen.     External  to  the  peritonaeum,  we  may  find — 

1 .  Enpture  of  muscle, 

2.  Contusion  of  the  soft  tissues,  with  extravasation  of  blood. 

3.  Without  the  former,  and  without  external  wound,  rupture  of  the  perito- 
naeum, and  consequent  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

L  Eupture  of  muscle  is  not  often  detected  as  a  result  of  external  violence  to  the 
abdominal  wall,  unless  the  accident  prove  fatal.  Any  direct  blow  may  rupture  the 
fibres  of  a  muscle,  without  producing  other  injury  ;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
not  exempt  from  this  liability.  The  author  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  suffering- 
from  an  appai'ent  rupture  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  recti  muscles,  about  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  The  injury  was  the  result  of  a  book  falling 
directly  on  the  abdomen,  one  corner  striking  the  part  affected.  There  were  no 
severe  symptoms  immediately  subsequent  to  the  blow,  but,  after  recovering  from  the 
first  bruise,  there  remained  an  inability  to  perform  many  of  the  movements  of  the 
body,  especially  those  in  which  the  actions  of  the  abdominal  recti  muscles  are  much 
called  into  play.  In  the  recumbent  posture  on  the  back,  the  patient  was  unable  to 
raise  himself,  nor  could  he  do  so  without  turning  on  one  side — and  with  care  only 
could  he  move  ;  walking  to  any  extent  was  followed  by  discomfort,  and  even  pain  in 
the  region  injured.  The  local  conditions  presented  an  evident  separation,  or  want  of 
muscular  fibres,  to  the  extent  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  patient 
had  suffered  general  inconvenience  in  movement,  rather  than  any  constitutional 
disturbance ;  and  at  the  termination  of  twelve  months  after  the  injury,  appeared 
little  better  able  to  take  active  exercise  than  he  could  a  few  weeks  after  the  blow. 
It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  recommend  more  than  caution  in  exercise,  and  a 
support  to  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  restrict  extension  of  the  body,  either  sudden  or 
beyond  the  upright  position. 

As  the  result  of  tetanic  spasm,  we  have  witnessed  rupture  of  the  broad  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Mr.  Poland  has  favoured  the  author  with  notes  of  two  eases,  in  persons  of  advanced  life, 
in  both  of  which  rupture  of  the  rectus  took  place  from  the  patients  falling  against  their  iion 
bedsteads  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  In  each  instance,  the  patient  had  been  suffering  from 
severe  illness  ;  one  from  tlie  effects  of  fever,  the  other  from  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  and 
both  were  at  the  time  greatly  reduced  in  strength. 

Legouest  reports  the  case  of  a  soldier,  aged  27,  Avho,  while  performing  some 
gymnastic  exercises,  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  increasing  and 
being  accompanied  by  swelling,  he  was  taken  to  the  Hospital  of  Val  de  Grace.  A  little 
above  the  pubes,  a  hard,  well-defined  tumour  was  observed,  not  increased  by  coughing,  and 
which  followed  the  course  of  the  right  rectus,  increasing  in  breadth  towards  the  umbilicus. 
At  the  termination  of  a  week  only  slight  hardness  remained.  The  ease  terminated  favourably, 
with  rest,  regimen,  and  cold  applications. ^ 

The  symptoms  of  ruptured  rectus  muscle  may  be  judged  of  from  the  foregoing 
cases  :  pain,  sudden  in  character,  most  probably  attended  by  swelling,  the  result  of 
effused  blood,  and  probably  indicated  by  a  dent  in,  or  by  a  marked  separation  of  the 
torn  ends  of  the  muscle ;  pain,  increased  on  motion,  even  to  such  an  extent  that 
movements  of  the  body  may  be  almost  impossible  for  a  time. 

^   Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1860,  No.  76. 
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The  treatment  of  rupture  of  anj  abdominal  muscle,  when  such  is  suspected  to 
exist,  must  chiefly  consist  in  rest,  and  attention  to  position,  so  as  to  relax  the  injured 
muscle.  The  results  are  generally  far  from  satisfactory,  after  the  patient  has  re- 
covered fi'om  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident ;  in  all  probability  much  weakness 
will  be  experienced  in  movements,  at  the  injured  part;  and  pain  will  most  fre- 
quently persist,  as  a  lasting  evidence  of  permanently  damaged  tissue. 

Another  evil  is  very  apt  to  follow  upon  the  rupture  of  an  abdominal  muscle, 
however  slight  the  injury  may  be,  viz.  that  a  hernia  may  present  itself  at  the  point 
of  separation  of  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and  in  most  cases  such  a  consequence  may  be 
anticipated.  The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia  would  be  devoid  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  the  contents  would  be  little  liable  to  sti\angulation,  from  the  fact  that  the  sac 
is  devoid  of  a  constricted  neck.  A  large  pad,  with  a  bandage  or  truss,  must  neces- 
sarily be  worn  in  such  cases  for  life. 

We  ha^'e  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  there  is  any  foundation  for 
a  suggestion  of  Virchow,  viz.  that  abscesses  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  frequently 
dependent  for  their  cause  on  ruptured  muscle. 

Contusion  of  the  external  soft  parts  of  the  abdomen,  with  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  may  be  extensive ;  and  will  generally  be  indicated,  more 
particularly  a  few  days  after  the  injury,  by  the  usual  ugly-looking  patches  under  the 
skin,  of  blackish-red  colour,  which  subsequently  shade  ofi"  into  blue  and  green,  and 
roughly  mark  out  the  extent  to  which  blood  has  percolated  into  the  surrounding 
structures.  Associated  generally  with  such  extravasations,  there  will  be  indications 
of  bruised  muscle  to  some  extent ;  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain  in  movements ; 
or  even  while  resting  quietly  in  bed,  will  experience  a  soreness,  or  discomfort  in  respi- 
ration. There  need  not  be  much  cause  for  apprehension  under  such  circumstances, 
provided  no  indications  be  pi^esent  of  peritoneal  injury. 

When  secondary  inconveniences  arise  in  cases  of  contusion  of  the  soft  tissues,  they 
occur  mostly  in  those  instances  in  which  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been  extrava- 
sated.  Blood  does  not  then  become  i-eadily  absorbed  ;  and  suppuration  and  abscess 
may  be  the  result.  The  former  will  often  become  extensive,  or  the  latter  may  foi^m 
in  very  large  collections  of  matter  ;  and  either  may  be  very  tedious  in  its  pi-ogress 
towards  reparation.  The  progress,  however,  will  be  slow  or  rapid,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  and  age.  In  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  body,  suppui^ative  inflammation  will  generally  be  attended  by  much  constitu- 
tional suffei'ing ;  the  integuments  become  inflamed,  and  often  slough  ;  or  matter 
burrows  in  various  directions,  and  requires  constant  watching,  and  early  and  ample 
exit :  all  which  may,  sooner  or  later,  terminate  in  the  patient's  death,  without  having 
produced  visceral  complication.  In  old  age,  the  skin  is  more  a})t  to  slough,  or  ulce- 
rate if  slightly  bruised,  and  if  undermined  by  much  extravasated  blood,  the  injury 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal. 

The  quantity  of  blood  extravasated,  quite  as  much  as  the  direct  injury  to 
the  soft  parts,  must  weigh  in  the  balance  which  determines  the  formation  of  an 
adverse  or  favourable  opinion  regarding  the  patient's  future.  Given  the  amount 
of  the  extravasation,  we  may  almost  foretell  the  progress  of  the  case. 

But  a  direct  bruise  may  be  followed  by  a  slough  of  the  tissues.  This  result,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  not  a  common  feature  in  such  an  injury  to  the  abdominal  walls. 
Usually,  these  soft  parts  are  not  vei-y  seriously  implicated.  Their  peculiar  attach- 
ments, their  relative  position  to  each  other  and  to  the  viscera,  render  them  capable 
of  receiving  pretty  considerable  pressure,  without  offering  much  resistance,  and  they 
may  thus  yield  to  and  avoid  the  effects  of  compression,  which  would  otherwise  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  their  vitality  at  once,  or  materially  interfere  with  it  subse- 
quently. 

It  is  xiot  common  to  witness  extensive  or  serious  contusion  of  the  muscles  and 
external  soft  tissues  of  the  abdomen  alone,  short  of  more  serious  complications  in- 
volving some  of  the  viscera.  So  that  our  attention  need  not  at  present  be  directed 
to  such  contingencies,  as  the  lesser  evil  would  succumb,  both  in  symptoms  and  in 
treatment,  to  the  greater. 
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The  treatment  of  Lrnises  with  extravasated  blood  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  is 
very  simple,  and  shoiild  be  similar  in  all  essentials  to  the  treatment  of  severe  bruises 
of  other  portions  of  the  trunk  or  limbs.  The  surgeon  should  ascertain,  without  delay, 
that  the  patient  can  pass  water  readily,  and  that  there  is  no  tinge  of  blood  in  the 
urine.  The  presence  of  blood  genei'ally  indicates  deep-seated  extravasation  and 
visceral  injury. 

Pest  should  be  enforced  in  the  recumbent  posture,  or,  if  the  bruise  be  very  severe, 
or  the  extravasation  extensive,  strict  confinement  to  bed  should  be  enjoined ;  fomen- 
tations should  be  applied  constantly  to  the  part,  to  relieve  pain,  and  they  much  aid 
to  soothe  the  soreness  and  lessen  the  stiffness  and  discomfort  of  the  bruised  tissues  ; 
the  diet  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  patient's  powers  and  constitutional 
state. 

In  extravasations  of  blood  from  contusion  of  the  parietes,  our  watchfulness 
should  be  constant  whenever  the  extravasation  is  so  great  in  amount  and  of  such  an 
extent  as  to  occasion  a  prospect  of  suppuration.  Th3  circumstance  of  suppuration 
following  upon  such  extravasations  will  be  indicated  at  first  by  some,  more  or  less, 
constitutional  disturbance  :  slight  blush  commencing  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  over 
the  inj  ured  part ;  the  swelling  increasing  in  extent ;  the  inflamed  skin  becoming 
shiny  and  tender  to  the  touch.  Should  such  evidences  of  commencing  suppuration 
manifest  themselves,  the  fomentations  may  be  changed  for  lint  or  cotton  wool  soaked 
in  warm  water  and  covered  with  mackintosh  or  oiled-silk.  As  the  local  mischief 
increases,  the  constitutional  disturbance  becomes  aggravated  ;  and  unless  the  symp- 
toms are  relieved  by  the  exit  of  the  matter  collected,  they  may  become  very  alarming 
in  character.  The  earliest  opportunity  to  give  escape  to  matter  must  be  sought  by 
the  surgeon.  A  free  incision,  under  circumstances  indicated  by  the  above  severe 
symptoms,  is  soon  followed  by  considerable  local  relief,  and  by  a  mai'ked  amelior-a- 
tion  in  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

And  now  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in  similar 
injuries  of  other  parts.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  matter  burrowing 
deeply,  for  the  want  of  ready  external  outlets  ;  and  any  reluctance  in  the  wound  to 
heal  should  be  suspiciously  watched,  and  care  taken  that  if  any  sinuses  exist  or  ensue, 
they  be  laid  open  to  the  extreme  extent  of  practicability  and  safety,  freely  syringed 
with  some  warm  antiseptic  wash  and  covered  with  dry  or  tarred  cotton. 

Abscess,  the  result  of  extravasated  blood,  following  contusion  of  the  abdomen, 
may  prove  a  serious  as  well  as  a  tedious  matter,  when  pus  collects  and  burrows  in 
and  about  the  region  of  the  pelvis  :  nor  can  the  surgeon  be  too  circumspect  or  too 
energetic  in  his  efforts  to  give  an  early  and  ample  vent  to  purulent  fluid,  whenever  a 
suspicion  crosses  his  mind  that  matter  is  lodged  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  original  injury,  and  within  reach  of  the  knife.  Months  of  suffering  may  result- 
from  any  want  of  early  care  or  prompt  determination  in  the  treatment  of  such  a 
case  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  result,  that  a  patient  sinks  after  a  long  period  of  pain 
and  suppuration,  exhausted  by  the  profuse  drain  on  the  system  caused  by  the  secre- 
tion of  numerous  and  tortuous  sinuses. 

When  suppuration  has  once  commenced,  and  a  free  outlet  is  established,  the 
patient  should  be  supported  by  generous  diet  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  stimulants. 
Frequently  the  drain  on  the  system,  when  such  accidents  give  rise  to  suppuration,  is 
so  considerable  in  amount  that  large  quantities  of  stimulants  may  not  only  be  taken 
with  impimity,  but  appear  essential  to  the'  maintenance  of  life  and  to  ensure  re- 
covery. 

Our  next  point  for  consideration  is,  the  probability  and  the  effects  of  rupture  of 
the  parietal  peritonaeum,  from  a  blow  or  external  violence,  without  injury  to  the 
abdominal  viscera.  The  question  which  may  naturally  be  asked,  is,  whether  such 
an  injury  can  occur  without  the  complication  of  visceral  mischief?  Experience 
answers  that  it  is  just  possible  occasionally  ;  but  that  in  the  majority  of  accidents,  in 
which  violence  is  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  abdominal  region,  such  a  result  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule.     In  most  instances,  the  symptoms  which  present  themselves 
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barely  justify  a  certain  diagnosis,  and  in  very  few  instances  a  difference  in  treatment 
from  that  necessary  for  injured  viscera.  Tliat  the  peritonaeum  will  not  yield  to 
sudden  stretching  as  readily  as  some  of  the  tissues  which  lie  subjacent  to  it,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  rupture  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  uterus  has 
taken  place,  while  that  viscus  has  remained  entire  :  also,  by  the  fact  often  observed 
in  cases  of  enormous  and  rapid  distension  of  the  lai'ge  gut,  when  it  has  been  suddenly 
blocked  b}^  a  twist,  a  tumour,  or  other  mechanical  obstruction,  in  which  instances 
we  have  frequently  found  rents  in  the  peritoneal  coat  alone,  without  corresponding 
rupture  of  the  remaining  coats  of  the  bowel. 

The  following  interestins'  case  would  rather  fall  into  the  category  of  rupture  of  the  peri- 
tonseum,  with  subsequent  and  severe  litemorrhage.  The  author  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Sir 
R.  Martin  for  the  particulars.  Two  men  were  run  away  with  in  a  gig,  and  one  of  them 
— healthy,  and  about  25  years  of  age — was  thrown  out  with  great  violence,  and  fell 
from  a  height  of  many  feet  on  a  quarter-staff,  which  he  had  retained  in  his  grasp — the  one 
end  of  the  staft"  having  become  fixed  in  the  ground,  while  the  other  received  the  falling  man 
upon  his  epigastric  region.  It  was  represented  that  the  man  was  at  once  rendei'ed  insensible, 
.  and  remained  so  for  about  an  hour ;  soon  after  whicli  he  was  seen  in  bed  by  Sir  R.  Martin. 
'  The  countenance  and  general  appearance  had  all  the  characters  of  the  most  fatal  collapse  of 
remittent  fever,  with  the  addition  of  urgent  terror.  There  was  the  concentrated  epigastric 
.'inguish,  and  the  body  whs  fixed  and  immovable  ;  the  abdomen  being  enormously  tumid  and 
hard  as  a  barrel,  the  epigastric  region  intolerant  of  the  weight  even  of  the  sheet.  The  pulse 
was  not  to  be  counted,  and  the  skin  was  cold  and  damp.  I  considered  the  symptoms  refer- 
able to  both  epigastric  shock  and  haemorrhage.  The  man  was  ordered  diffusible  stimuli,  with 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  which  were  continued  until  the  system  was  brought 
gently  under  mercurial  influence.  The  patient  recovered  steadily  and  without  accident.' 
Sir  R.  Martin's  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  case  are  worthy  of  notice :  '  We  can  but 
conjecture,'  he  says,  '  at  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  in  this  case.  My  own  view  at 
the  time  was,  that  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum,  with  hyemorrliage,  had  occurred  ;  certainly,  I 
have  seen  men  killed  by  blows,  on  the  abdomen,  of  less  violence  than  took  place  here.  The 
anguish  of  both  mind  and  body  was  greater  than  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  either  in  the 
collapse  of  remittent  fever,  or  from  wounds  or  accidents. 

'  A  young  ofMcer  of  dragoons,  who  was  shot  in  a  duel,  the  ball  passing  right  through  the 
liver  and  spleen,  suffered  much  anguish  during  two-and-thirty  hours  that  he  lived  ;  but  his 
sufferings  were  nothing  as  compared  to  those  in  the  case  above  described.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  witnessed  anything  like  them  in  severity,  the  patient  recovering  from  the  injury.' 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  rapture  of  the  peritonseum  by  sudden  force 
can  rarely,  very  rarely,  occur  without  some  laceration  of  the  part  which  the  injured 
membrane  covered.  And  this  no  doubt  is  the  fact  in  very  many  instances ;  but  as 
the  consideration  of  ruptured  viscera  will  form  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  essay, 
the  complications  of  visceral  injury,  in  connection  with  simple  rupture  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, need  no  further  mention  here. 

In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  preparation  '  in  which  may  be  seen 
a  laceration  of  the  peritonaeum  covering  the  mesentery,  the  latter  also  being  impli- 
cated in  the  lacei^ation  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch ;  there  were  also  to  be  seen 
sevei'al  small  accumulations  of  extra vasated  blood  around  the  lacerated  pai^t.  The 
injury  occun-ed  in  a  man  who  was  kicked  on  an  inguinal  hernia  ;  the  protruded 
intestine  was  also  ruptured  at  a  point  distant  from  the  lacerated  peritonaeum  and 
mesentery. 

Our  diagnosis  of  the  injuries  already  considered  will  depend  on  symptoms  which, 
in  some  cases,  will  be  immediate  upon  the  injuries  ;  and  in  others  will  not  be  evident 
until  some  time  has  elapsed.  A  blow  upon  the  abdomen,  though  followed  by  nrach 
faintness,  need  not  be  necessarily  otherwise  than  harmless  in  its  effects  ;  and  it  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  harmless,  if  the  faintness  be  not  lasting,  nor  followed  by  vomit- 
ing, or  pain,  or  great  anxiety,  with  disinclination  to  movement. 

Pi-ovided  there  be  no  visceral  complication  in  any  instance  of  rupture  of  the 
parietal  or  visceral  layei-s  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  f,rst  and  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  such  an  injury  is  haemorrhage.  If  the  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum  be 
confined  to  any  portion  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall  or  di£iphva.gm,  the probabiliti/ 
is  that  there  will  not  be  haemorrhage  to  any  alarming  extent.  But  if  the  rent  occur 
in  a  portion  attached  to  a  pregnant  uterus,  to  the  omentum,  or  to  the  mesentery,  the 
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probability  is  that  hsemorrhage  will  be  excessive,  and  it  may  prove  fatal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  will  be  general  blanching  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  a  cold 
clammy  skin,  anxiety  of  countenance,  constant  yawning,  sensations  of  great  distress 
and  sinking,  rapid  pulse,  and  great  restlessness  in  bed.  En  this  latter  respect  there 
is  a  most  marked  difference  in  a  patient  suffering  from  ruptured  viscera.  He  lies  in 
a  constrained,  quiet  posture,  usually  on  his  back  ;  the  muscles  of  his  abdomen  are 
tenselj^  conti-acted.  The  patient  with  ruptured  intestine  complains  of  severe  con- 
tinued pain,  always  accompanied  by  vomiting,  which  is  persistent  and  constant,  and 
which  nothing  relieves  :  but  with  rupture  of  the  peritonaeum  alone,  followed  by 
excessive  hasmorrhage,  whatever  the  amount  of  pain,  vomiting  may  and  will  gener- 
ally be  entirely  absent ;  and  in  the  absence  of  pain,  the  patient's  anxiety  is  solely 
referred  to  the  extreme  collapse,  and  he  often  expresses  himself  to  be  dying. 

The  course  of  such  a  case  is  run  more  rapidly  than  that  of  one  with  ruptured 
intestine  without  hsemori'hage.  A  few  hours  may  terminate  life,  befoi-e  any  second- 
ary action  has  had  time  to  commence.  It  is  the  extent  of  extravasation,  rather  than 
the  extent  of  laceration,  which  determines  the  rapidity  of  the  case  ; — it  is  that  alone, 
we  may  almost  say,  if  the  viscera  be  not  ruptured,  which  calls  for  our  utmost  care,  and 
aggravates  our  anxiety.  Short  of  haemorrhage,  and  short  of  ruptured  intestine,  a 
laceration  of  the  peritonaeum  need  not  alone  be  fatal — probably  will  not  be  fatal. 
The  conditions  generally  found  after  death,  when  haemorrhage  has  been  the  fatal 
cause,  are  either  rupture  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  or  of  the  vena  cava,  or  other  large 
veins  or  arteries.  The  rupture  of  the  larger  vessels  seldom  is  the  result  of  a  blow, 
but  rather  that  of  heavy  weights  passing  over  the  body.  The  portal  vein  has  been 
found  ruptured  previous  to  entering  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  without 
laceration  of  this  viscus. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  injuries,  no  general  law  can  be  laid  down,  no  canon  can 
dictate  our  practice.  Passing  over  those  cases  in  which  excessive  haemorrhage  rapidly 
destroys  life,  and  which  admit  of  no  beneficial  or  mitigatory  treatment,  let  us  look 
at  such  as  may  require  the  sui-geon's  care,  and  may  be  successfully  managed.  The 
cases  which  will  demand,  and  will  repay,  the  most  careful  watching — perhaps  much 
active  and  assiduous  attention — are  those  in  which  the  injury  is  followed  by  peri- 
tonitis, either  of  a  chronic  or  of  an  acute  character.  Such  cases  must  be  constantly, 
frequently,  and  most  carefully  watched  during  the  early  days  after  the  accident ;  for 
it  may  well  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  already  illustrated, 
that  the  most  trifling  blow  on  the  abdomen  may  be  followed  by  symptoms  sufliciently 
serious  and  alarming,  and  require  our  utmost  skill  and  attention. 

In  most  cases,  should  symptoms  of  peritonitis  supervene,  we  may  safely  resort  to 
the  free  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  over  the  part  chiefly  in  pain ;  and 
these  should  be  followed  by  large  and  hot  fomentations  of  moist  flannels,  or  flannel- 
bags  containing  bran  or  camomile,  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

Sometimes  the  relief  to  pain  and  the  personal  and  local  comfort  afforded  by  leeches 
and  subsequent  warm  applications,  is  most  marked  in  these  cases,  and  often  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  patient  and  beneficial  in  treatment.  Opium,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  peritonitis  supervening,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  vessel  riding  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  Opium  should  be  given  freely,  fully,  and  frequently.  The  index  to  its 
limit  is  the  effect  on  the  system.  We  should  only  allow  it  to  be  diminished  or  with- 
drawn when  narcotism  is  indicated  by  the  manner  of  the  patient,  or  the  effect 
observed  on  the  irides,  or  an  abatement  marked  in  the  severity  of  the  local  symptoms, 
for  the  relief  of  which  it  was  ordered.  Calomel,  in  our  opinion,  should  also  be 
combined  with  opium,  in  these  peritoneal  affections,  though  only  in  small  doses  often 
repeated.  It  should  be  withheld  on  the  first  evidence  of  its  specific  action  on  the 
mouth  and  tongue. 

Purgation  should  be  avoided  as  a  provocative  of  inflammation  in  these,  as  in  all 
inflammatory  affections  within  the  region  of  the  abdomen  resulting  from  injury.  If 
rest  be  desirable  to  the  broken  limb,  equally  is  quiescence  necessary  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  with  lacerated  tissues  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  any 
purgative  may  be  looked   upon  as  mischievous  in  such   injuries.     To  allow  an  in- 
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flamed  eye  or  any  injured  organ  to  recover,  we  advocate  rest,  that  nature  may 
exercise  her  sliare,  not  a  small  one,  in  the  restoration  of  each  to  health.  It  is  the 
well-judging  surgeon  who,  taking  a  hint  from  nature's  teaching,  leaves  to  rest  and 
quietude  that  which  by  active  treatment  might  be  seriously  injured.  And  yet 
purgatives  of  an  irritating  character  are  sometimes  recklessly  advocated  in  the  early 
stages  of  such  accidents  ;  a  treatment  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and 
a  practice  which  only  a}>pears  adapted  to  accelerate  a  fatal  termination.  If  constipa- 
tion supervenes,  the  mercurial  treatment  should  be  steadily  persevered  in,  short  of 
salivation  to  the  slightest  degree ;  and  trust  should  be  placed  in  the  natural  action 
of  the  intestine,  subsequent  to  the  reduction  of  inflammation,  rather  thiin  in  any 
efforts  made  to  hasten  the  action  by  other  measures,  with  an  expectation  that  purga- 
tives can  lessen  the  local  mischief. 

Rupture  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  a  very  common  injury,  and  when  it  does  occur  is 
usually  the  result  of  much  external  violence.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  generally 
found  to  be  some  serious  visceral  mischief  associated  with  the  laceration  of  the  muscle. 
But  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  may  take  place  without  lesion  of  the  adjacent 
viscera ;  and  in  such  an  instance  haemorrhage  will  in  all  probability  be  small  in 
quantity. 

A  wound  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  readily  produced ;  the  muscle  has  been  often 
transfixed  by  a  knife,  or  bayonet,  or  other  sharp-pointed  weapon  thrust  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  thorax,  or  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall.  A 
wound  of  this  muscle  produced  by  a  penetrating  instrument  will,  most  probably,  be 
complicated  with  wounds  of  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera  ;  and  in  such  a  case  haemor- 
rhage will  generally  be  rather  severe. 

A  rupture  or  wound  of  the  diaphragm,  if  not  complicated  with  visceral  injury, 
and  if  not  considerable  in  extent,  is  by  no  means  necessarily,  of  itself,  immediately  or 
ultimately  fatal.  Even  with  a  large  lacei'ation  of  this  muscle  a  person  may  live  for 
some  months.  The  second  case  recorded  at  page  881  is  a  well-marked  instance  of  a 
severe  laceration  of  the  diaphragm  :  in  this  case  the  patient  survived  eleven  weeks, 
although  the  laceration  was  complicated  with  rupture  of  the  spleen. 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  part  of  the  diaphragm  which  may  be  the  seat  of  a 
wound,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  laceration  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
injury  has  been  confined  to  the  left  side.  Devergie  has  confirmed  this  observation, 
which  is  suj>ported  by  the  following  instances  : 

Thomas  A.,  aged  20,  was  admitted  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 'suffering  from  pneumo- 
tborax  and  diaphragmatic  hernia,'  of  which  he  died  about  thirty-two  hours  after  admission. 
*  The  opening  in  the  diaphragm  was  in  the  left  portion  of  the  tendon,  near  its  posterior  part, 
and  was  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand.'  ^ 

E.  L.,  aged  40,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  having  fallen  from  a  great  height  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel.  He  died  about  three  months  after  the  accident.  An  opening  was'  dis- 
covered in  the  diaphragm  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal  opening,  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  extent.'- 

The  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  diaphragm,  we  may  conclude,  will  be  gener- 
ally of  an  obscure  character ;  and  it  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  accident  occurred,  whether  sufficient  symptoms  will  be  referred  directly  to 
the  seat  of  injury  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  If  the 
rupture  be  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  height,  or  of  a  heavy  weight  having  passed  over 
the  abdomen,  there  will  be  so  much  general  bruising,  or  visceral  laceration,  that  any 
symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  will  escape  detection  in  the  more  severe  and 
urgent  condition  of  the  patient.  But  the  muscle  may  be  ruptured  by  sudden  spasm 
or  action  caused  by  a  slight  fall  or  slip.  The  patient  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  cognisant  of  an  instantaneous  snap  or  darting  senSation  in  the  part, 
followed  by  intense  pain.  There  would  also  be  more  or  less  difficulty  in  walking ; 
inability  to  use  much  muscular  power;  and  most  probably  some  disturbance  or 
difficulty  in  the  respiratory  movements. 

'  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1858,  p.  922. 

^  Poland's  Frize  Essay,  p.  330 ;  also  Quys  Hasp.  Bepts.  1838,  p.  366. 
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Thomas  A.  (the  case  already  quoted")  'slipped  while  walking  in  his  own  house  ;  and  in 
trying  to  save  himself  from  falling,  gave  himself  a  severe  twist,  when  he  i'elt  something  snap 
at  the  lower  ribs  on  the  left  side,  followed  by  great  pain,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could 
hardly  breathe  for  some  minutes.' 

A  laceration  or  wound  of  the  diaphragm  per  se  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  But  the 
aperture  in  the  muscular  septum  is  generally  productive,  sooner  or  later,  of  serious 
results.  These  serious  consequences  arise  from  the  escape  of  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  through  the  lacei'ation,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  ;  such  api-otrusion 
constituting  that  variety  of  hernia  termed  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic.  '  A  uniform 
effect  of  these  ruptures  when  extensive,'  writes  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  '  is  a  protrusion  of 
the  stomach  into  the  chest,  with  sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and 
extravasation  of  its  contents.'  ^  But  portions  of  the  small  intestine,  transverse  colon, 
omentum,  and  spleen  have  been  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  subsequent  to  an 
extensive  laceration  of  the  muscle. 

The  symptoms  of  such  protrusion  into  the  cavity  of  either  pleura  would  be  gener- 
ally well  marked.  The  side  of  the  chest  implicated  will  be  somewhat  prominent,  and 
the  heart  will,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  be  pushed  over  in  the  opposite  direction. 
On  percussion  the  sounds  may  vary.  If  the  protrusion  be  stomach  or  intestine  dis- 
tended with  air,  the  resonance  will  be  most  evident ;  but  should  solid  viscera  have 
passed  through  the  laceration,  the  sounds  will,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  be  dull. 
No  respiratory  sounds  will  be  heard,  under  either  condition,  over  the  part  in  which 
lie  the  escaped  viscera.  Constant  vomiting  will  also  be  generally  present.  With 
the  escape  of  portions  of  the  viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  their  contents  usually  occurs,  and  the  patient's  life  is  soon  sacrificed.  Or 
death  may  follow  an  attack  of  pleuritis  either  set  up  immediately  by  the  rupture,  or 
subsequently  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  viscera  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax. 

We  haA^e  not  much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  treatment  in  this  accident.  As  long 
as  the  opening  in  the  dia])hragm  exists,  there  is  the  prospect  of  protrusion  of  viscera 
through  it,  and  consequent  obstruction.  To  attempt  to  close  the  aperture  by  any 
measures  which  mechanical  surgery  would  justify  would  involve  a  serious  risk  ;  but 
could  we  accurately  detect  the  existence  of  a  protrusion  of  viscera  through  the 
aperture  and  strangulation  exist,  it  would  only  be  justifiable  to  offer  the  patient  the 
alternative  of  the  operation,  with  the  forlorn  hope  of  some  benefit  resulting  there- 
from. 

Contusion  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  complicated  with  rupture  of  viscera,  is 
a  subject  i-eplete  with  interest,  and  an  injury  more  formidable  in  its  character,  and 
more  fatal  in  its  results,  than  most  of  those  alluded  to  in  this  essay. 

In  their  respective  order,  we  must  consider  individually  rupture  of  the  food-tube 
and  its  accessories  :  viz.  (1)  the  stomach  and  intestines,  (2)  the  liver  and  the  spleen. 

As  the  result  of  accidental  violence,  rupture  of  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  health  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence.  In  its  results,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  considered  as  surely  fatal. 
Rupture  or  rather  perforation  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  ulcer,  is  not  an  uncommon 
lesion  ;  but  is  one  rapidly  fatal,  and  consequent  on  a  long-standing  and  troublesome 
affection.  Such  an  occurrence  is  characterised  by  sudden,  sometimes  excessive,  pain, 
great  depression  and  intense  anxiety,  rapid  pulse,  and  every  indication  of  immediately 
approaching  death.  A  few  hours  suffice  to  terminate  the  suffei^ings  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  of  this  disease.  It  would  be  useless,  were  it  our  province,  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  treatment  of  such  a  case. 

The  blow  or  compression  which  would  in  a  state  of  repletion  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  large  rent  in  the  stomach,  would  occasion  but  a  very  small  opening  if  little 
food  were  contained  in  it ;  but,  however  small  in  quantity  this  might  be,  the  escape 
of  the  smallest  portion  into  the  peritoneal  sac  would  be  sufficient  to  originate  violent 
inflammation,  and  that  of  a  rapidly  fatal  character. 

Under  any  circumstances,  can  we  entertain  a  hope  that  rupture  of  the  stomach 

'  Medical  Jurisj^rudence,  p.  392. 
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may  not  prove  rapidly  fatal?  It  is  just  possible.  If  the  laceration  of  the  coats  were 
confined  to  those  jjoi'tions  which  are  attached  to  the  omentum,  above  or  below,  extra- 
vasation of  the  contents  might  be  limited  in  quantity,  and  confined  to  parts  external 
to  the  cavity  of  the  pei'itonasum ;  though  such  a  condition  would  probably  be  but  a 
temporary  stay  to  future  mischief;  for  the  extravasation  would  sooner  or  later 
terminate  in  suppuration,  and  the  secondary  mischief  set  up  prove  equally  fatal,  as  a 
rule,  as  when  it  follows  at  once  upon  the  escape  of  the  stomach-contents  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

It  is  probable  that  the  following  case  may  bear  the  above  explanation.  A  woman  re- 
ceived an  injury  on  the  abdomen,  lollowed  by  au  indolent  swelling  over  the  left  part  of  the 
epigastrium, — which  swelling,  suppurating,  and  ulcerating  externally,  formed  a  fistulous 
communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  The  woman  lived  some  months  alter  the 
formation  of  the  fistula.  On  the  examination  after  death,  the  opening  in  the  stomach  was 
found  towards  the  pyloric  extremity,  and  was  intimately  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
p.arietes.' 

In  the  first  number  of  the  '  London  Medical  Review,'  July  I860,  is  recorded  a  case  of 
rupture  of  the  stomach,  in  a  man  aged  24,  who  fell  from  a  ladder  on  some  iron  railings.  He 
died  about  eight  hours  alter  the  accident.  When  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  patient  was  perfectly  sensible,  but  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
tration— pidse  very  small  and  feeble.  Brandy  was  administered.  This  he  took  with  great 
reluctance,  and  at  his  earnest  request  it  was  not  persisted  in.  He  stated  that  it  increased  his 
sufferings. 

Post-mortem  e.vamination. — '  The  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  contained  about  twenty-six 
ounces  of  tluid,  resembling  coffee-grounds.  On  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  stomach,  just  below 
and  to  the  left  of  the  pylorus,  was  an  abrasion  of  the  peritoneal  coat  two  inches  in  length. 
Immediately  beneath  the  pylorus,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  was  completely  ruptured, 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  for  the  space  of  three  inches.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  just  above  and  just  below  the  rupture,  presented  two  clean  cuts,  exposing  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  which  was  intensely  injected.  The  upper  of  these  cuts  measured  three  inches, 
the  lower  one  an  inch  and  a  half.'  Most  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  were  fractured,  and 
there  was  rupture  of  the  spleen.  '  There  was  a  supeificial  abrasion  of  the  liver,  an  inch  long, 
on  its  inferior  surface.  Close  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  on  the  right  side,  was  a 
rupture  of  the  peritonjeura,  large  enough  to  admit  the  thumb.  There  were  also  numerous 
abrasions  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  transverse  colon.' 

Perforation  of  the  intestine — that  is,  rupture  of  the  intestinal  coats — the  result  of 
external  violence,  without  any  external  wound,  is  by  far  the  most  frequently  formid- 
able injury  of  the  abdominal  viscera  with  which  the  surgeon  has  to  contend  in 
practice.  From  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  to  the  tei-mination  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  in  any  pait  of  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine, 
rupture  of  the  entire  wall  does  constantly  occur  from  violent,  sudden,  or  j^assive 
forces  applied  to  the  front  or  sides  of  the  abdomen.  We  pi^opose  to  consider  the 
various  forces  which  produce  such  accidents,  and  the  various  situations  in  which  the 
injury  may  occur. 

Rupture  of  intestine  is  a  very  common  result  of  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  in  very 
many  cases  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  with  rupture  of  the  bowel,  the 
injury  was  attributable  to  this  cause.  In  such  cases,  the  aperture  in  the  bowel  is 
generally  small ;  whereas  more  extensive  laceiations  are  found  when  the  injury  has 
been  caused  by  heavy  weights  passing  over  the  body.  In  the  latter  instances,  the 
intestine  may  almost  be  severed  transversely.  Every  variety,  from  a  small  pin-hole 
perforation  to  an  entire  transverse  division  of  the  walls  of  intestine,  may  occur  from 
a  variety  of  forces  acting  on  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  into  these  points  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  more  minutely.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  a  rupture  of  the 
intestine  is  to  be  considered  a  fatal  accident  ?  It  can,  we  fear,  raiely  happen  that 
recovery  should  take  place,  if  the  lesion  be  sufiicient  to  permit  the  escape  of  fecal 
matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  rupture  be  not  accompanied  by  an  external 
wound.  The  effects  of  such  a  lesion  are  so  formidable,  that  we  may  certainly,  as  a 
rule,  pronounce  all  such  cases  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  boundaries  of  relief  and 
recoveiy, 

A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  December  1841,  having  been  rolled 
upon   by  a  horse  that  fell    with   him.     The  patient  complained  of  severe  pain  across  the 

'■  Richerand,  Physiol,  torn.  i.  p,  282. 
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abdomen:  counteuance  very  pale  ;  pulse  very  weak  ;  not  much  tenderness  on'pressure  ;  vomit- 
iu'T  soon  commenced  after  admission.  The  following  day  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated  -, 
the  pulse  became  very  quick  and  small ;  countenance  very  anxious.  He  died  thirty-four 
hours  after  admission.  There  were  general  adhesions  of  the  peritonfeum  to  the  great  omen- 
tum, and  also  of  the  convolutions  of  intestine  to  each  other;  the  lymph  being  of  dark 
o-rumous  colour.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonseum  contained  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  fluid, 
quite  free  from  fsecal  taint.  About  the  middle  third  of  the  jejunum,  the  bowel  was  formed 
into  a  kiud  of  loop  from  adhesion  to  the  transverse  colon,  and  presented  a  very  dark  and  con- 
gested condition  ;  on  separating  the  adhesions,  a  small  rupture  of  the  jejunum  was  seen  ; 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  had  been  prevented  by  Arm  adhesions,  and  also  by  a  large 
coagulura  formed  in  the  immediate  situation  of,  and  fairly  surrounding,  the  rupture.  Some 
portions  of  the  intestine  presented  a  dark  appearance,  as  if  bruised. 

Such  a  case  as  the  above  marks  the  possibility  of  rupture  of  intestine  without 
escape  of  faecal  matter.  This  patient  probably  died  as  much  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation,  set  up  by  the  bruised  intestine,  as  from  the  effects  of  the  rupture. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  in  this  instance  are  a  fair  index  of  the  pathological 
conditions  generally  found  after  similar  injuries. 

The  immediate  effects  of  such  a  lesion  as  rupture  of  bowel  from  external  violence 
are  most  characteristic.  The  pain  following  the  blow  is  rapidly  merged  into  that 
which  is  often  excessive,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of  the  escape  of  fseculent  fluid 
into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Pain  is  much  increased  by  pressure,  and  sometimes  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The  anterior 
abdominal  muscles  become  rigid  and  unyielding  to  the  touch  ;  tense,  hard,  and 
resistant  to  any  examination  by  the  hand  ;  and  almost  convey  the  sensation  of  a 
board,  rather  than  that  of  animal  tissue,  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  bowels.  If  the 
abdomen  be  uncovered,  and  the  patient  requested  to  draw  a  long  breath,  the  action 
of  respiration  will  be  observed  confined  to  the  thoracic  muscles  :  those  of  the  abdo- 
minal wall  will  be  still,  fixed,  and  unmoved.  The  countenance  rapidly  assumes  the 
most  anxious  and  restless  aspect ;  vomiting  sets  in  early,  and  is  more  or  less  constant 
and  distressing  to  the  end  ;  the  fluid  vomited  being  at  first  the  remains  of  the  last 
undigested  meal,  and  then  porraceous,  and  latterly  dark-coloured,  slightly  tainted  by 
fseculent  smell.  The  tongue  varies  in  appeai-ance,  but  generally  is  coated  and  dry, 
and  red  at  its  edges;  great  thirst  is  often  a  marked  symptom.  A  symptom  spoken 
of  as  a  sure  indication  of  ruptured  bowel  is  early  and  excessive  collapse  ;  but  collapse , 
though  generally  present  to  a  great  extent,  will  sometimes  be  wanting  to  such  a 
degree,  that  if,  as  a  symptom,  it  be  much  depended  on,  an  incorrect  conclusion  might 
be  arrived  at  respecting  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

The  coachman  of  my  friend  and  colleague  the  late  Dr.  Fuller,  Physician  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  was  kicked  on  the  abdomen  by  a  horse,  early  in  the  morning.  The  man 
i  experienced  great  pain  immediately  after  the  accident,  but  was  able  to  walk  some  little 
j  distance  from  the  stable  to  his  lodgings,  and  then  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  without  any  indi- 
1  cation  of  collapse.  When  I  saw  him  with  Dr.  Fuller,  about  an  hour  after  the  accident, 
'■  there  was  no  collapse,  and  the  pulse  gave  very  little  indication  of  serious  mischief;  but  the 
,  pain,  the  tense  state  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  anxiety  of  countenance,  and  the  vomiting 
I  then  present,  pretty  surely  indicated  rupture  of  the  gut.  The  post-mortem  examination  dis- 
l  played  a  lacerated  opening  in  the  small  intestine. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  speak  of  treatment,  when  we  start  with  the  con- 

I   viction  that  rupture  of  bowel  is  necessarily  fatal.     But  in  these  serious  injuries,  if 

I  treatment  is  to  be  of  avail,  it  certainly  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  all  our 

)  efFoi-ts  should  be  directed  to  the  maintenauce  of  rest  in  the  injured  part.     It  will  be 

found  that  vomiting  and  costiveness  are  the  invariable  accompanying  conditions  of 

ruptured  intestine.     Nature's  indication,  as  well  as  nature's  effort,  appear  to  be,  to 

avoid  all  disturbance,  and  preser-ve  strict  rest  of  the  injured  part,  by  emptying  the 

tube  above,  and  arresting  its  action  below ;  and  the  lesson  she  teaches  us  we  should 

be  ready  to  appreciate  and  enforce.     Opium  administered  internally  from  the  first, 

is  one  great  indication  marked  by  her  teaching.     We  learn  the  advantages  of  opium 

administered  in  instances  of  bruised  or  inflamed  intestine  reduced  after  strangulated 

herma ;  equally  important,  if  not   more  so,  is  the  action  of  this  drug  in  cases  of 

ruptured  bowel.     The  dose  is  only  to  be  suspended  when  narcotic  effects  are  evident, 

but  other-wise  should  be  repeated  and  inci-eased  until  some  beneficial  or  specific  action 
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is  observed.  Leeches  to  the  abdomen,  fomentations,  sinapism,  and  turpentine  on 
flannel,  should  be  applied  much  in  the  order  stated ;  and  the  leeches  repeated,  if 
requisite  to  relieve  pain,  &c.  In  such  cases  depletion  cannot  be  had  recourse  to^ 
often,  or  carried  very  far  with  benefit.  The  pulse  soon  begins  to  fail.  It  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  with  respect  to  treatment,  that  the  inflammatory  action  is  the 
result  of  local  extravasation,  and  not  of  idiopathic  or  constitutional  causes,  and 
therefore  less  under  the  influence  of  general  measures.  It  is  possible  mercury  might 
influence  for  good  in  such  cases,  but  not  without  opium;  with  opium  it  should  be 
administered  in  the  early  stages  of  the  symptoms,  in  small  and  oft-repeated  doses. 
One  grain  of  each  drug  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  repeated  doses 
of  opium  will  often  be  borne  for  many  hours  ;  the  patient  can  in  no  way  be  injuri- 
ously affected  by  it. 

A  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days  will  be  the  extremes  of  time  that  a  patient 
may  survive  after  the  occurrence  of  a  rupture  of  the  bowel.  Upon  examination  after 
death,  marked  evidences  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  will  be  present  :  general  peri- 
tonitis, the  edges  of  the  convolutions  being  glued  together ;  discoloured  and  purulent 
fluid  confined  between  the  folds  of  the  intestine,  and  especially  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  According  to  the  size  of  the  ruptui-e,  so  in  a  great  measure 
will  be  the  amount  of  eflfusion,  as  also  the  rapidity  of  the  termination  of  the  case;  for 
the  symptoms  will  be  more  acute,  and  the  progress  more  rapid,  the  larger  the  escape 
of  fseculent  fluid.  The  wound  in  the  intestine  will  often  be  hidden  by  adhesions,  and 
care  is  sometimes  required  to  ascertain  its  situation.  It  will  probably  have  early 
become  adherent  to  the  adjacent  surface  of  bowel,  or  omentum,  or  any  neighbouring 
viscus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  before  the  period  of  death  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
gut  will  have  ceased.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  always  found  everted,  and  the 
mucous  coat  projecting,  plugging  up  the  aperture  when  not  of  a  very  considerable 
size. 

In  an  injury  such  as  we  have  now  considered  it  would  be  mere  conjecture  to 
suppose  recovery  probable  after  escape  of  fsecal  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  It  only 
appears  possible  that  a  patient  should  even  survive  for  a  time,  i.e.  beyond  a  few 
days,  if  the  rupture  were  situated  at  the  attached  margin  of  the  bowel,  and  the 
escaped  fseculent  fluid  were  confined  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery.  In  such 
an  exceptional  case  we  must  expect  subsequent  serious  mischief.  Abscesses  and 
chronic  peritonitis,  and  more  or  less  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  intestines  and 
viscera,  would  be  the  chief  features  of  the  case  :  matter  might  approach  the  surface, 
and  be  detected  in  time  for  evacuation,  before  discharging  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Such  a  case  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  after  convalescence  from  fever,  or  fron* 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  intestine  from  other  causes.  Such  a  case  would  be  long 
in  recovering,  and  would  call  forth  all  the  attention  and  skill  that  the  experienced 
practitioner  could  bestow  upon  it.  An  early  exit  for  the  pus  would  be  most  impor- 
tant, and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  burrowing  sinuses,  and  confinement 
of  matter. 

The  following  case  is  related  in  confirmation  of  the  above  remarks  : 

A  young  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  under  the  care  of  the  author,  with 
symptoms  of  ruptured  intestine,  but  somewhat  less  prominently  marked  than  is  usuaUy 
observed  when  such  an  injury  had  occurred,  so  much  so  that  we  hesitated  to  give  a  positive 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  amount  or  situation  of  the  mischief.  Under  treatment  for  a  few 
days  he  appeared  to  improve.  Then  worse  symptoms  set  in,  and  then  he  died,  12  days  after  the 
accident.  The  duodenum  was  found  lacerated  behind  tiie  peritonaeum.  Its  contents  had 
escaped,  and  set  up  suppuration,  which  had  travelled  down  in  front  of  the  right  kidney, 
behind  the  peritonaeum,  as  low  as  the  right  iliac  fossa. 

Lacei'ations  of  the  substance  of  the  lwe7-  will  be  frequently  met  with  in  .post- 
mortem examinations  of  persons  whose  death  has  been  occasioned  by  injuries  to  the 
abdomen  ;  but,  though  such  lacerations  are  not  uncommon  results  of  accidents,  the 
termination  need  not  necessarily  be  fatal. 

If  the  laceration  be  not  extensive — if  it  be  limited  to  the  surface  of  the  liver, 
merely  a  slight  superficial  crack — the  patient  may  recovei'  without  much  suffering. 
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and  without  any  particularly  marked  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  injury.  If 
the  laceration  be  at  all  extensive  or  deep,  the  patient  soon  dies  from  the  effects  of 
hfemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Port-mortem  examinations  bring  befoi'e  us 
every  condition  of  rupture,  from  the  slightest  rent  running  through  the  peritoneal 
covering,  and  barely  tearing  more  than  the  most  superficial  surface  of  the  liver,  to 
the  most  complete  smashing  up  of  the  organ.  Only  in  the  slighter  injuries  can  we 
anticipate  a  favourable  result.  Death  rapidly  steps  in,  and  appropriates  the  moi'e 
serious. 

A  man,  aged  33,  Avas  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  November  25,  1847,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Cutler.  Tlie  patient  was  blanched,  and  iu  a  cold  sweat.  He  had  been  shortly 
before  kicked  on  the  epigastrium  by  a  horse.  The  inan  was  in  great  pain,  and  excessively 
faint,  and  became  rapidly  more  exhausted.  He  died  an  hour  and  a  half  after  admission. 
There  were  marks  of  recent  eccliymosis  over  tlie  epigastrium,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscles,  especiallj^  on  the  left  side.  The  cavity  of  the  peritoneeum  contained  much  fluid 
blood.  There  was  a  very  extensive  laceration  of  the  liver,  nearly  separating  it  into  two 
portions,  these  being  held  together  by  nerves,  vessels,  and  some  shreds  of  bruised  liver-tissue. 
There  were  also  some  lacerated  spots  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  left  lobe.  The  other 
viscera  were  healthy. 

Rupture  of  the  liver  may  occur  without  rupture  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  without  haemor- 
rhage into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  man,  aged  25,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital, 
May  26,  1847.  He  was  pale,  cold,  and  gasping  for  breath.  He  died  in  two  hours.  The 
wheel  of  a  heavily-laden  cart  had  passed  over  him.  The  peritoneeum  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liver  appeared  slightly  bruised.  On  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lobe, 
considerable  laceration  of  the  substance  was  found,  thougli  the  peritonfeum  was  entire. 

In  this  instance  there  was  also  extensive  laceration  of  one  lung,  and  fracture  of  several 
ribs ;  but,  irrespective  of  such  complications,  the  injury  to  the  liver  miaht  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  one  favourable  to  recovery ; — an  instance  of  laceration  of  the  liver  unattended  by 
haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

We  cannot  men  tion  any  definite  symptom  by  which ,  during  life,  a  rupture  of  the 
liver  may  be  unmistakably  detected.  If  the  rupture  be  slight,  there  is  but  little 
beyond  the  usual  symptoms  attendant  upon  an  injury  of  the  abdomen,  not  of  a 
severe  character.  Greater  tenderness  may  be  expei'ienced  over  the  region  of  the 
liver  than  elsewhere ;  but  such  a  symptom  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  positively 
demonstrative  of  laceration ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tenderness  may  exist  after 
a  direct  blow  without  rupture,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liver  may  be  lacerated 
from  violent  concussion  of  the  organ,  and  there  be  no  marked  or  defined  local 
pain. 

When  the  laceration  is  extensive,  it  may  be  suspected  more  surely  than  when 
slight,  from  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  patient ;  loss  of  pulse,  extreme  faintness,  pallor, 
and  great  distension  of  the  abdomen — all  indicative  of  excessive  internal  hsemor- 
rhage. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen  productive  of  laceration  of  the  liver,  and  attended  by 
such  haemorrhage,  are  perhaps  the  most  I'apidly  fatal  of  all  ;  and  patients  will 
expire  in  periods  shorter  or  longer,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  bleeding. 

It  would  be  useless  to  talk  of  treatment  in  such  cases.  Death  removes  the 
patient  from  suffering,  often  ere  the  question  of  restorative  treatment  can  barely  be 
entertained.  But  in  minor  lacerations  every  precaution  requisite  in  the  treatment 
of  other  injuries  of  the  abdomen  must  be  strictly  observed.  Absolute  rest  is  one 
most  essential  condition  to  be  insisted  on.  The  patient  should  not  even  he  allowed  to 
raise  himself  or  be  raised  in  bed,  if  it  be  suspected  that  much  blood  has  escaped  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  or  elsewhere.  For  under  such  circumstances,  though 
the  patient  may  appear  to  be  going  on  well,  death  may  occur  upon  the  slightest 
exertion.  If  pain  supervene,  and  the  pulse  indicate  increased  action,  leeches  may  be 
applied  with  caution.  But  opium  should  be  administered,  aloue,  to  quiet  the 
nervous  system,  or  combined  with  calomel  in  small  doses,  should  peritonitis  be 
evidently  commencing.  Fomentations,  or  lareje  warm  poultices  applied  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  frequently  procure  considerable  relief  in  pain,  and  afford 
great  comfort  to  the  patient  under  such  circumstances.  The  treatment  must,  how- 
ever, be  guided  by  symptoms,  and  no  very  general  law  can  be  laid  down  as  to  its 
adoption. 
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Pain  is  frequently  felt  over  the  region  of  the  injured  part  for  some  time  subse- 
quent to  recovery  :  such  pain  indicates  the  necessity  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
patient ;  for  secondary  inflammation  may  be  set  up  by  any  prolonged  or  reckless 
indulgence  in  exercise  or  violent  exertion.  It  is  always  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  injury  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  or  to  calculate  the  amount  of  blood 
extravasated.  With  judicious  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  the  injury,  the 
rupture  of  the  liver  may  have  united,  and  the  effused  blood  may  have  commenced  to 
disappear,  but  adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  about  the  injury  probably  exist  to 
some  extent ;  if  by  too  active  movements  on  the  part  of  the  patient  these  adhesions 
become  disturbed  or  destroyed,  all  previous  benefit  may  be  entirely  lost,  and  a  fatal 
termination  be  the  result. 

The  following  caae  indicates  the  extreme  importance  of  strictly  maintaining  the  recum- 
bent posture  after  severe  collapse. 

A  man,  aged  40,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  May  1845,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Cutler.  The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  complained  of  intense  pain  over  the 
abdomen,  wliicli  was  considerably  distended  •,  some  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  were  frac- 
tured. The  pain  gradually  subsided,  though  the  patient  remained  very  exsanguine.  He 
appeared  to  be  gaining  some  strength,  when  he  died  suddenly,  three  days  after  the  accident, 
on  attempting  to  raise  himself  up  to  get  upon  the  bed-pan.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  convolutions  of  intestines  were  glued  together  by 
the  fibrin  of  the  extravasated  blood,  Avhich  had  partially  lost  its  colour,  and  formed  slender 
adhesions.  There  was  an  extensive  rupture  of  the  liver.  The  ruptured  parts  were  well 
adapted  to  each  other,  and  pretty  firmly  united  by  the  fibrin  of  the  extravasated  blood. 

That  a  rupture  of  the  liver  may  unite,  and  that  a  patient  need  not  die  from 
the  effects  of  such  an  injury,  there  can  be  no  doubt  :  the  following  case  is  an  illus- 
tration : 

A  man,  aged  38,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Osesar 
Plawkins.  The  patient  had  fallen  from  a  hayrick,  and  struck  his  hack  against  a  log  of  wood. 
There  was  complete  loss  of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  in  the  parts  below  the  nipples. 
There  was  considerable  collapse,  which  continued  for  several  hours.  The  urine  drawn  off 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  blood.  Sloughs  formed  upon  the  back,  &c.,  and  death 
occurred  exactly  three  weeks  after  the  accident.  The  body  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra 
was  broken  into  fragments,  and  the  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  this  vertebra  was  softened 
and  diffluent.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  contained  a  little  bloody  serum.  An  extensive 
rupture  was  found  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver :  this  rupture,  which 
measured  five  inches  in  length,  was  perfectly  united,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  points, 
where  the  peritoneal  coat  still  remained  broken ;  but  no  lymph  was  found  on  the  serous 
membrane,  which  retained  its  polished  surface.  The  rupture  did  not  extend  very  deeply 
into  the  oryan} 

Such  a  I'upture  as  the  above,  occurring  without  other  mischief  to  the  body, 
may  reasonably  be  considered  as  by  no  means  fatal  in  its  character,  nor  in  this 
instance  can  the  injury  to  the  liver  be  looked  upon  as  at  all  iro plicated  in  the  cause 
of  death. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  results  of  the  cases  quoted,  and  for  the  reasons  adduced, 
we  may  fairly  state  that  the  treatment  of  the  convalescent  is  a  matter  of  as  great 
importance  as  that  of  the  patient  in  the  early  days  of  an  injury  suspected  to  be 
laceration  of  the  liver. 

Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  or  of  the  common  duct,  may  occur  without  rupture 
of  the  liver.  The  symptoms  are  generally  marked — considerable  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  injury,  excessive  collapse,  and  great  anxiety.  Death  is  generally  rapid;  and 
post-mortem  examinations  have  detected  the  escape  of  the  bile  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritonaeum. 

Mr.  Poland  relates  the  following  case.  '  A  boy  received  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  followed 
by  great  pain  and  speedy  death.  There  was  found  extravasation  of  bile,  and  rupture  of  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  with  lymph  thrown  out  in  the  neighbourhood.'  ^ 

Dr.  Fergus  has  recorded  an  interesting  case  of  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder,  in  the  31st 
volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.'  A  boy,  aged  17,  fell  ofl"  the  shaft  of  a 
cart,  the  wheel  of  which  passed  over  the  abdomen,  just  below  the  false  ribs.     The  bo}^  com- 


'  Oases  of  Ruptured  Liver,'  by  Mr.  Af?hol  Johnson,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiv. 
Prize  Esmy,  by  Alfred  Poland. 
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plained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  not  of  a  severe  character ;  the  amount  of  shock  was 
trifling.  In  the  night  following  the  accident,  severe  pain  commenced  in  the  abdomen — the 
countenance  became  anxious  and  the  pulse  small  and  rapid.  These  symptoms  were  actively 
treated ;  and  he  improved  so  much  that  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he 
was  considered  convalescent,  and  was  allowed  to  get  up.  Two  days  subsequently,  he  was  so 
far  recovered,  that  the  question  of  his  quitting  the  hospital  was  entertained,  when  about 
noon  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  pain  and  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  abdomen :  in 
an  hour  the  pain  had  extended  all  over  the  abdomen,  and  was  increased  by  pressure ;  the 
countenance  was  one  of  great  anxiety,  and_the  pulse  small  and  rapid  ;  the  symptoms  present 
were  those  of  acute  peritonitis,  from  effusion  of  foreign  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Notwithstanding  the  most  judicious  treatment,  the  symptoms  increased  iu  severity,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  an  immeiise  gush  took  place  of  a  dark  liquor, 
having  precisely  the  colour  and  odour  of  bile.  The  intestines  were  roughened  from  the 
effects  of  peritonitis,  and  shreds  of  lymph  were  floating  in  the  dark  fluid.  '  The  liver  was 
lacerated  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  broad  ligament,  quite  through  its  substance,  and  to  a 
depth  from  the  thin  edge  of  two  inches  and  fi  half ;  another  laceration  extended  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  convex  surface  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  omentum  was 
found  rolled  up  in  a  mass  underneath  the  liver,  and  slightly  adlierent  to  it,  of  a  dusky  darl?: 
colour,  and  gave  way  under  the  least  pressure.  The  neighbouring  portion  of  the  transverse 
colon  was  of  the  same  colour,  and  nearly  as  fragile.  The  gall-bladder  was  ruptured  above, 
near  the  junction  of  the  hepatic  with  the  cystic  duet,  at  a  spot  in  immediate  relation  and  in 
contact  with  the  mass  of  omentum  above  described  ;  the  gall-bladder  was  quite  empty  and 
contracted. 

The  question  arising  from  the  history  of  this  case  is,  whether  the  secondary  and 
sudden  attack  of  inflammation  might  not  have  been  dependent  on  the  extravasation 
of  bile,  just  previous  to  the  attack  of  pain — this  extiuvasation  being  the  result  of 
some  of  the  adhesions  between  the  omentum  and  the  gall-bladder  becoming  broken 
up  by  accidental  causes.  The  case  points  out,  in  its  progress  and  by  its  result,  the 
very  great  importance  of  enforcing  rest  and  quietude  in  any  injury  of  the  abdomen. 
We  may  consider  that,  after  an  injury  to  the  abdomen,  a  patient  is  not  safe  under 
the  period  of  a  fortnight,  even  if  he  be  entirely  free  from  all  symptoms. 

The  spleen  is  frequently  ruptured  1;)y  blows  or  falls  on  the  abdomen.  Such 
lacerations  generally  occasion  considerable  intei'nal  hsemoi'rhage.  The  symptoms 
attendant  on  any  rupture  of  the  spleen  will  bai'ely  justify  an  opinion  being 
hazarded,  whether  the  laceration  be  in  the  spleen  or  in  the  liver.  The  symptoms  do 
not  vary  much  in  either  injury ;  the  only  points  which  can  in  any  degree  guide  our 
diagnosis  are,  the  nature  of  the  blow  and  the  situation  of  the  injury.  If  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  spleen  be  more  than  very  superficial,  hsemorrhage  will  probably  be  more 
considerable  than  it  would  be  in  a  similar  extent  of  laceration  of  the  liver,  and  death 
will  rapidly  follow. 

A  boy  about  9  years  old  was  pushed  into  a  gravel-pit  by  a  companion,  and  in  falling 
struck  his  left  side  against  the  edge  of  a  barrow.  This  occurred  after  his  dinner  and  while 
on  his  way  back  to  school  for  the  afternoon.  He  felt  much  pain  at  the  time,  but  not  liking 
to  complain  managed  to  walk  into  the  schoolroom.  He  then  soon  became  very  faint,  and 
appeared  so  ill  that  he  was  at  once  sent  home,  but  a  short  distance  off;  and  was  immediately 
seen  by  Mr.  Halford,  of  Hammersmith.  He  found  the  little  patient  very  much  collapsed 
and  in  much  pain.  In  consultation  with  the  author  the  boy  was  seen  tbe  following  day. 
The  abdomen  was  distended,  muscles  unjdelding,  and  all  the  general  indications  of  severe 
visceral  laceration  with  peritonitis  commencing. 

These  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and  the  boy  died  a  few  days  after.  The  spleen  was 
found  nearly  separated  into  three  portions,  and  much  smashed ;  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
was  extravasated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  mixed  with  recently  effused  lymph  and  puru- 
lent fluid. 

Though  j'upture  of  the  spleen  need  not  prove  immediately  fatal,  secondary 
mischief  may  supervene  and  ultimately  produce  death, 

A  man,  aged  24,  was  admitted  into  St-  George's  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Caesar 
Hawkins,  August  29,  1845,  having  fallen  from  a  scaffold  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet. 
On  admission,  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  suffer  more  than  from  a  serious  shake  ;  but  about 
three  hours  afterwards  he  became  collapsed  almost  like  death,  and  was  scarcely  conscious  for 
a  short  time.  He  gradually  recovered  from  this  condition,  and  then  complained  of  pain  in  the 
left  lumbar  region.  During  the  following  nine  days  he  had  repeated  fainting-fits ;  but  these 
disappeared  subsequently,  and  he  appeared  to  be  gaining  strength  slowly.  In  October,  he 
Vol.  L  3  L 
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■was  sufficiently  recovered  to  sit  up,  and  even  wallied  one  day  from  his  bed  to  the  fireplace  in 
the  accident-ward,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet.  Subsequent  to  this  exertion,  he  was 
again  attacked  with  faintings,  increased  pain,  cough,  &c.,  and  he  died  November  15,  about 
eleven  w^eeks  after  the  accident. 

The  cavity  of  the  left  pleura  was  divided  by  adhesions:  the  upper  half  contained  serum, 
and  flakes  of  lymph  ;  the  lower  half  was  filled  with  sero-purulent  fluid  and  lymph.  The 
pleura  corresponding  to  the  latter  surface  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  lymph.  The 
surface  of  the  left  lung,  corresponding  to  the  diaphragm,  was  adherent  to  the  latter.  A 
large  foul  abscess  occupied  the  lower  portion  of  this  lung  :  and  this  abscess  communicated 
with  a  large  cavity  containing  pus,  between  the  lung  and  the  diaphragm.  Corresponding 
to  the  lower  surface  of  this  cavity  was  a  ragged  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  through  which  the  abscess  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  lung  communicated  with  one 
in  the  cavitj"^  of  the  abdomen,  behind  and  to  the  left  of  the  stomach. 

The  surface  of  the  peritonseum  was  throughout  of  a  black  colour,  as  if  washed  over  with 
ink.  There  were  numerous  adhesions  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  left 
extremity  of  the  stomach  was  fastened  down  by  adhesions,  in  separating  which  an  abscess 
containing  half  a  pint  of  pus  was  found ;  the  walls  of  this  abscess  were  formed  by  the 
stomach  and  transverse  colon,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  kidney.  The 
spleen  was  found  ruptured  into  two  portion.s :  one,  the  upper  portion,  being  surrounded  by 
pus,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  abscess ;  while  the  otlier,  the  lower  portion,  was  situated  in  front 
of  the  aljscess.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  diaphragm  corresponding  to  the  abscess  was 
lacerated  from  the  median  line  to  the  extent  of  six  inches  to  the  left  side. 

Rupture  of  the  kidney  is  a  lesion  often  met  with  in  post-mortem  examinations 
of  individuals,  whose  deaths  have  been  occasioned  by  violence.  This  lesion  may, 
however,  occur  independent  of  injury  to  any  other  viscus,  and  the  termination  may 
be  rapidly  fatal,  A  bruise  of  tlie  kidney  may  occur  without  rupture  of  the  surface ; 
and  subsequent  inflammation,  the  result  of  the  bruise,  produce  abscess,  and  other 
more  serious  miscliief. 

A  gentleman  was  bruised  over  the  left  loin  by  a  fall  in  hunting,  and  experienced  severe 
pain  in  the  back  on  arriving-  home.  He  was  very  judiciously  treated  for  some  weeks  after 
the  accident,  and  came  under  the  notice  of  the  author  some  months  subsequently.  The 
bladder  was  now  very  irritable ;  and  highly  offensive  urine,  mixed  with  pus,  was  constantly 
passed.  There  was  every  evidence  of  abscess  of  the  kidney :  the  quantity  of  pus  was  some- 
times very  considerable.  The  health  became  gradually  deteriorated,  and  death  occurred 
about  two  years  subsequent  to  the  accident. 

The  left  kidney  was  entirely  destroyed ;  and  in  its  situation  was  found  a  large  irregular 
abscess,  with  its  walls  adherent  to  the  surrounding  soft  tissues,  and  its  cavity  continuous 
with  the  ureter. 

Without  much  more  external  evidence  of  bruise  than  in  the  previous  case,  very 
extensive  laceration  of  the  kidney  may  result  from  a  blow  over  the  lumbar  region. 

A  boy  was  struck,  over  and  rather  in  front  of  the  right  lumbar  region,  by  the  handle  of  a 
truck,  in  consequence  of  the  truck  coming  in  collision  with  a  waggon.  From  the  violence  of 
the  blow,  the  boy  was  forced  against  a  post  of  a  gateway.  He  immediately  fell,  and  though 
able  to  rise  and  walk  a  few  steps,  he  again  fell,  and  was  then  carried  to  Guy's  Hospital. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse,  with  some  pain  in  the  abdomen.  He  died  within  a 
hour  and  a  half  of  the  accident. 

Externally  there  was  slight  ecchymosis  over  the  extremities  of  the  seventh  and/  eighth 
ribs  on  the  right,  and  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  left  side.  The  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  and  fluid  blood.  All  that  portion  of  the  left  Icidney 
above  the  entrance  of  its  vessels  was  torn  from  the  lower  portion,  and  was  separated  from  the 
natural  surrounding  attachments.  The  lower  portion  was  not  disturbed  in  its  position. 
There  was  some  ecchymosis  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  opposite  to  that  on  the  chest. ^ 

In  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  injury  must  we  anticipate  different  features 
in  the  symptoms  which  accompany  laceration  of  the  kidney.  Generally  there  will 
be  excessive  collapse,  attended  by  early  vomiting  ;  pain  referred  to  the  course  of  the 
ureter,  as  well  as  to  the  lumbar  region ;  retraction  of  the  testicle  and  frequently 
great  pain  referred  to  the  testicle  itself  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
numbness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  All  these  symptoms  will  probably  increase 
in  severity,  should  the  patient  survive,  and  infiltration  of  urine  occur.  The 
urine  drawn  off  will  be  high-coloured  and  scanty,  and  will  generally  be  much  tinged 
with  blood,  often  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  blood.  There  will  frequently 
be  observed,  passed  through  the  catheter,  long,  thin  coagula,  casts  of  the  ureter, 
taken  by  the  blood,  as  it  coagulates  in  its  passage  to  the  bladder. 

^  PiHze  Essay,  by  Mr,  Poland. 
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Should  the  lupture  of  the  kidney  be  confined  to  the  anterior  surface,  and  any 
escape  of  urine  occur  through  the  lacerated  pai-t,  acute  peritonitis  will  rapidly  follow. 
If  the  rupture  be  confined  to  the  posterior  surface,  and  urine  be  extravasated  into 
the  sub- serous  cellular  tissue,  though  the  symptoms  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
less  indicative  of  peritonitis  than  in  the  former  condition,  suppurative  inflammation- 
will  soon  be  marked  by  its  characteristic  symptoms ;  and  rigors,  high  fever,  typhoid 
tongue,  and  cedema  of  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injured  organ  will 
telegraph  the  mischief  immediately  threatening  life. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  a  rupture  of  the  kidney  need  not  be  neces- 
sarily fatal.  The  following  case  is  a  fair  illustration  of  recovery  from  such  an 
accident. 

A  man,  aged  37,  in  June  1858,  was  taken  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  having  been 
kicked  by  a  horse.  The  patient  was  very  faiut  on  admission,  and  became  so  much  worse 
after  a  very  short  time,  that  it  was  supposed  lie  was  dying.  However,  he  rallied  by  degrees. 
After  a  sliort  period,  a  swelling  was  observed  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  belly  com- 
menced to  swell,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time.  The  urine  at  first  passed  was  mixed 
with  blood  ;  on  the  day  following  the  injury,  there  was  less  appearance  of  blood  ;  and,  sub- 
sequently, the  urine  was  free  from  blood.  He  gradually  recovered  under  careful  treatment, 
so  as  to  leave  the  hospital  July  20,  about  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  in  a  pretty  good  state 
of  health  and  comfort.  On  December  14,  1859,  he  was  readmitted,  suffering  severely  from 
anasarca,  oppressed  breathing,  and  urine  loaded  with  albumen.     He  died  December  22. 

There  were  numerous  adhesions  uniting  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm,  but 
there  were  no  absolute  marks  of  recent  rupture.  Both  kidneys  were  small,  granular,  and  full 
of  cysts.  The  cellular  tissue  around  the  right  kidney  Avas  much  consolidated.  A  large  clot 
of  blood  occupied  the  pelvis  and  the  interior  of  this  kidney,  and  communicated  also  with  the 
exterior  of  the  organ,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  coagulum  lay  in  the  sub-peritoneal 
substance  around  the  gland.  The  line  of  rupture  of  the  kidney  could  be  faintly  traced 
through  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  blood  was  solid,  and  only  partly  decolorised.  The 
ureter  was  impervious  with  coagula.^ 

We  may  conclude  that  recovery  is  a  i-esult  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  rupture  ;  if  the  latter  be  slight,  recovery  may  readily  occur — if  extensive, 
treatment  is  hopeless  and  death  certain. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  author,  with 
severe  pain  in  the  light  side  of  the  abdomen  and  loins ;  the  result  of  a  fall.  The  urine  drawn 
off  was  loaded  with  blood.  There  was  much  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  some  tumefaction 
with  resistance  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  side  affected.  Symptoms  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis supervened,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days. 

A  post-mortem  examination  disclosed  a  kidney  nearly  divided  in  two,  on  the  right  side, 
with  extensive  extravasation  of  blood  around  the  damaged  viscus,  but  confined  to  the  sub- 
peritoneal cellular  tissue,  and  mixed  with  foetid  purulent  fluid,  apparently  the  result  of  urine 
extravasated,  and  escaping  from  the  lacerated  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  There  was  no  escape  of 
blood  or  urine  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Absolute  rest  is  the  first  consideration  in  treatment.  Should  vomiting  or  pain 
set  in,  opium  should  be  administered  freely,  care  being  taken  to  relieve  the  bowels 
moderately.  The  urine  should  be  drawn  off",  in  order  to  ascertain  Avhether  blood  be 
contained  in  the  bladder ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  the  use  of  the  catheter  should 
be  had  i-ecourse  to  daily  at  intervals,  until  the  urine  becomes  clear.  Supposing  the 
mischief  to  have  been  confined  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  extravasation  of  urine  through  the  wound,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  suppuration.  Frequent  and  careful  examinations  should  be  made,  in  order  that 
an  exit  may  be  secured  for  the  matter,  as  soon  as  its  existence  is  suspected ;  we 
would  sti'ongly  urge  the  advantage  of  a  premature  opening,  in  anticipation  of  the 
formation  of  matter,  rather  than  that  any  delay  should  occur  in  giving  it  vent,  when 
once  established.  Suppuration  in  the  lumbar  region  spreads  readily,  and  produces 
intense  constitutional  irritation,  and  will  prove  in  most  instances  rapidly  fatal. 
But  should  matter  extend  downwards  and  forwards,  free  incisions  early  made  afibrd 
the  best  prospect  of  recovery  to  the  patient. 

In  the  27th  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions,'  Mr.  Stanley  has  reported 
two  cases  of  ruptured   ureter.     A  boy,  aged  9,  had  the  lower  part  of  his   body  squeezed 

»  Path.  Soc.   Trans,  vol.  xi.  p.  140, 
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between  a  wheel  and  the  curb-stone.  The  result  was  severe  contusion  of  the  soft  parts 
around  the  pelvis,  and  inability  to  walk,  with  great  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Much  ecchymosis  ensued  and  was  followed  by  extensive  suppuration  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  round  the  pelvis ;  and  several  ounces  of  matter  were  discharged  through  a  puncture 
near  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  week,  recovery  of  the  injured 
soft  parts  round  the  pelvis  had  considerably  advanced,  when  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
fulness  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen — a  circumscribed  oblong  swelling,  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  chest  to  within  a  sliort  distance  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  anteriorly  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  linea  alba,  posteriorly  extending  into  the  lumbar  region,  but  without  a 
distinct  boundary.  Pressure  produced  no  pain,  but  fluctuation  could  be  recognised.  The 
urine  passed  naturally,  as  it  had  done  throughout,  and  the  passage  of  the  catheter  proved 
that  none  was  retained  in  the  bladder.  A  small  puncture  was  made  in  the  swelling,  and  a 
little  clear  yellow  fluid  escaped.  The  fluid  was  situated  immediately  beneath  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Three  weeks  subsequent  to  the  first  puncture,  the  swelling  being  more  tense  and 
pointed,  a  trocar  introduced  midway  between  the  last  rib  and  crista  ilii  drew  off  51  ozs.  of 
clear  yellow  fluid.  Eleven  days  afterwards,  68  ozs.  of  clear  yellow  fluid  were  drawn  off; 
sixteen  days  subsequently,  64  ozs. ;  nearly  three  months  afterwards,  72  ozs.  Three  weeks 
after  this,  only  6  ozs.  were  removed.  •'  From  this  period  the  swelling  was  without  increase 
or  obvious  diminution ;  it  still  extended  from  the  linea  alba  into  the  right  lumbar  region.' 
At  several  subsequent  periods  Mr.  Stanley  saw  the  boy  in  good  health,  the  abdominal 
swelling  still  distinct,  but  slowly  diminishing.  The  fluid  drawn  off  was  slightly  alkaline, 
highly  albuminous,  specific  gravity  1008,  depositing  no  precipitate,  and  destitute  of  phos- 
phates and  lithic  acid.  In  some  of  the  fluid  taken  away  at  the  later  operations,  there  were 
most  unequivocal  evidences  of  urea.  ^  The  analysis  of  thejlwid  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  thefiuid  was  urine! 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  was  knocked  down  \y^,  and  pushed  some  way 
before,  the  wheel  of  a  cart.  She  was  much  hurt  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  where 
pressure  gave  considerable  pain.  In  a  few  days  the  general  distension  and  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men had  subsided,  but  there  remained  a  circumscribed  swelling  in  the  right  hypochondrium. 
This  swelling  increased,  and  after  some  days  a  feeling  of  deep  fluctuation  was  discovered. 
The  fluid  advancing  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  indicating  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration,  the  swelling  was  punctured  with  a  small  trocar,  and  between  two 
and  three  pints  of  straw-coloured  urinous-smelling  fluid  drawn  off.  The  urine  from  the 
bladder  had  throughout  passed  freely  and  in  full  quantity.  In  ten  days  subsequent  to  the 
first  puncture,  a  trocar  was  again  passed  in,  and  about  six  pints  of  fluid  drawn  off.  Much 
relief  was  at  first  aftbrded,  but  subsequently  the  patient  sank,  and  died  in  the  tenth  week 
after  the  accident. 

'  A  large  cyst  was  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritonaeum,  ex- 
tending upwards  to  the  diaphragm  and  downwards  to  the  pelvis.  The  boundaries  of  this 
cyst  were  formed  by  lymph  and  thickened  cellular  tissue ;  within  it  was  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid,  presenting  the  characters  of  a  mixture  of  pus  and  fcetid  urine.  A  passage  was 
found  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cyst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney.  The 
aperture  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  large  and  irregular ;  the  appearances  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  laceration  of  the  membranous  structure  composing  the 
pelvis.  The  liver  presented  in  its  anterior  surface  the  marks  of  a  slight  laceration  of  its 
tissue,  which  was  in  progress  of  healing.' 

Mr.  Stanley  adds:  '  It  will,  I  presume,  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  case  flrst  stated  was 
an  instance  of  lesion  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  probably  a  slight  laceration  of  the  ureter  ; 
permitting  the  escape  of  urine  slowly  into  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritonaeum.  Both 
cases  illustrate  the  difiiculties  that  may  arise  in  the  diagnosis  of  such  injuries.  They  show, 
moreover,  that  the  rupture  of  the  ureter,  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  may  present  this  remark- 
able feature,  when  contrasted  with  the  consequences  of  a  rupture  of  the  bladder — that  whilst 
in  cases  of  the  latter  injury,  symptoms  immediately  arise,  directly  pointing  to  the  organ 
which  has  suftered,  in  cases  of  the  former  kind  (the  lesion  of  the  ureter  or  pelvis  of  the 
kidney)  no  symptoms  may  immediately  arise  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  injury  to  any  part  of 
the  urinary  apparatus.' 

We  have  alread}'  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  recovery  after  laceration  of  a  kidney 
on  its  posterior  surftice.  The  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Stanley  tend  to  confirm  this 
view;  and  they  also  indicate  the  advantages  of  an  early  exit  being  given  to  the 
contents  of  any  abscess,  or  cyst,  the  result  of  extravasation  of  urine.  Regarding 
this  point  of  treatment,  Mr.  Stanley  observes  :  '  It  may,  however,  be  a  question 
whether  the  best  proceeding  would  be  gradually  to  withdraw  the  fluid  by  repeated 
punctures  of  the  cyst,  and  thus  to  favour  the  collapse  and  adhesions  of  its  sides, 
or  whether  the  urinary  cyst  should  be  punctured  at  its  lowest  part,  in  the  view  of 
maintaining  the  aperture  free  for  some  time,  that  the  fluid  may  drain  from  it.' 
Provided  the  fluid  be  at  all  purulent,  the  latter  method  of  treatment  would  no  doubt 
be  most  judicious. 
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1,  Wounds  of  the  parietes  tnithout,  j:>rotrusio7i  of  viscera. — We  now  enter  upon 
that  division  of  onr  subject  which  treats  of  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall,  occasioned 
by  a  variety  of  weapons  or  instruments,  without  injury  to,  or  protrusion  of  the 
viscei'a.  Wounds  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  very  common,  and  occur  from  a 
great  variety  of  sharp  or  pointed  substances,  intentionally  or  accidentally  thrust 
against,  or  that  suddenly  come  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  belly. 

Sharp  or  pointed  instruments  usually  pi'oduce  clean  incised  or  small  penetrating 
wovmds.  The  larger  Avouuds  of  the  abdomen  are  the  results  of  persons  being  caught 
on  hooks,  or  impaled  on  iron  spikes  ;  falling  on  china,  or  through  glass  ;  being 
tossed  by  horned  cattle,  or  lacerated  by  the  teeth  of  animals.  The  extent  and 
character  of  such  wounds  will  therefore  vary  in  every  possible  degree,  and  will 
depend  in  as  great  a  measure  upon  the  amount  of  force  by  which  the  instrument  of 
injury  is  propelled,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  as  upon  its  shape,  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  enters  the  body. 

Superficial  incised  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall  are  not  generally  dangerous  in 
their  character,  nor  troublesome  to  manage,  pi^ovided  the  viscera  escape  bruise  or 
other  injury  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Lacerated  wounds,  when  superficial,  may 
also  be  considered  free  from  much  danger.  But  deeper  wounds,  whether  incised  or 
lacerated,  without  injuring  the  peritonajum,  are  more  serious;  from  the  fact,  that 
there  is  always  a  liability  to  suppuration,  burrowing  deep,  and  extending  in  various 
directions  under  the  muscles  and  fasciae.  The  pi'inciples  laid  down  for  the  treatment 
of  wounds  in  general  must  be  applied  to  those  of  the  abdominal  walk  Hsemorrhage, 
if  it  exist,  must  be  arrested.  Care  must  be  taken  to  clear  the  wound  of  any  foi-eign 
substance  accidentally  lodged  in  it ;  such  as  glass,  china,  or  portions  of  instruments 
broken  otF  by  the  force  of  the  blow  which  inflicted  the  injury.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  that  large  foi^eign  masses  have  been  overlooked,  and  allowed  to  remain 
buried,  for  many  months,  in  the  muscular  wall  of  the  abdomen,  after  an  accidental 
gap  made  by  some  sharp  cutting  material. 

A  sailor  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  coiuplaining  of  pain  over  the  right 
lumbar  region  ;  produced  apparently  by  some  solid  substance  lodged  underneath  the  integu- 
ments. Mr.  Babington  cut  down  upon  the  mass,  and  extracted  the  shaft  of  an  originally 
three-pronged  steel  fork,  now  minus  a  handle,  and  with  only  two  prongs  attached,  one  prong 
having  been  broken  oft"  some  time  previously. 

Scrupulous  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  wound,  and  it 
having  been  ascertained  to  be  free  of  any  foreign  substance,  the  treatment  should  be 
very  simple.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  to  be  relaxed  by  position,  especially  if  the 
edges  of  the  wound  have  the  least  inclination  to  retract.  As  a  rule,  sutures  will  be 
found  most  advantageous  and  effective  in  approximating  and  retaining  the  edges  in 
apposition.     Silver  wire  sutures  appear  in  many  respects  best  suited  in  such  cases. 

It  must,  however,  be  boi-ne  in  mind  that  in  wounds  of  any  depth  about  the 
abdominal  walls,  especially  in  the  thicker  parts,  or  wherever  the  muscles  overlap 
each  other,  it  will  be  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  perfect  apposition 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  cut.  There  is  always  in  such  wounds  a  tendency  for 
fluid,  serous  or  sanguineous,  to  accumulate  between  the  surfaces  at  the  deepest  parts. 
This  should  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube,  and  free  washing 
out  with  lotion  of  sulphurous  acid,  McDougal's  disinfecting  fluid,  or  carbolic  acid. 

In  the  ti-eatment  of  the  various  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall,  however  pro- 
duced, it  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  treatment  should  be  somewhat 
modified  by  the  locality  of  the  mischief.  For  instance,  in  the  epigastric  region  a 
wound  is  apt  to  gape  more  than  when  situated  in  another  part,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  ends  of  the  ribs,  which  tend  to  keep  the  integuments  in  that  region 
always  somewhat  on  the  stretch.  It  will,  therefore,  be  uniformly  requisite  to  have 
recourse  to  sutures  to  maintain  perfect  apposition  of  the  cut  surfaces.  If,  again,  the 
muscles  are   cut  or  torn,   on  either  side,  transverse  to  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 
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attention  should  be  more  especially  directed  to  the  position  of  the  body,  to  relax 
those  muscles.  If  the  wound  be  in  the  iliac  region,  it  may  be  more  formidable  in 
its  real  than  in  its  apparent  character ;  not  so  much  from  its  extent,  as  from  its 
depth  and  its  direction,  and  from  the  risk  of  the  iliac  arteries,  or  their  numerous 
branches,  being  punctured  or  bruised. 

We  have  already  stated  that  if  htemorrhage  exist,  it  should  be  arrested.  The 
treatment  of  haemorrhage  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  essay ;  but 
perhaps  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  trespass  out  of  our  province  on  this  one  occasion, 
and  speak  an  extra  word  or  two  of  caution  to  the  practitioner  who  may  have  to 
deal  with  h?emorrhage  in  a  wound  of  the  abdomen.  If  thei^e  be  severe  hsemorrhage, 
and  the  wound  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  be  seen,  no 
hesitation  need  be  felt  regarding  treatment.  The  wound  should  be  enlarged — en- 
larged until  the  wounded  vessel  can  be  seen,  and  can  he  secured.  We  need  not  fear 
haemorrhage  so  long  as  such  a  wound  is  open,  and  we  can  place  a  finger  on  the 
bleeding  point.  When  the  surgeon  trusts  to  external  pressure,  and  closes  the  wound 
without  secviring  the  wounded  artery,  then  there  is  abundant  cause  for  anxiety.  If 
these  principles  be  of  importance  in  heemorrhage  of  ordinary  character,  they  are  ten- 
fold important  when  applied  to  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  the  region  of  the  groin, 
or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

If  haemorrhage  be  present  from  a  punctured  wound,  but  not  in  sufiicient  quantity 
to  indicate  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
wounded  vessel,  the  wound  should  not  be  closed,  otherwise  much  extravasation  may 
occur.  To  close  such  a  wound  under  such  circumstances  is  likely  to  entail  extravasation 
among  the  deeper  tissues,  to  be  followed  perhaps  by  much  suppuration.  It  will  be 
far  more  prudent  to  leave  a  punctured  wound  with  merely  some  light  application 
over  it,  such  as  wet  lint,  and  thus  permit  oozing  to  continue  unchecked,  than  attempt 
to  interfere  with  such  bleeding  by  pressure. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  abdominal  region,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body, 
partake  of  a  more  complex  and  dangerous  character  than  the  incised  or  lacerated 
varieties.  It  is  frequently  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  mischief,  or  foretell  the  evils  about  to  occur  in  a  punctured  wound  of  the 
abdomen.  Mr.  Poland,  writing  on  such  wounds,  justly  observes  that  '  they  are 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  inflammation,  suppm^ation,  erysipelas,  prostration,  and 
death.'  Punctured  wounds  pi-ove  most  troublesome  when  they  extend  below  the 
fasciae  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  give  rise  to  suppuration.  In  such  instances 
the  mischief  spreads  rapidly  in  the  deeper  cellular  tissue,  and  between  the  layers  of 
muscles,  unless  early  relief  be  afforded  by  freely  extending  the  original  wound.  In 
instances  of  the  above  injury,  if  the  external  wound  be  kept  closed,  and  much  extra- 
vasation have  occurred,  the  suppurative  stage  occasionally  produces  excessive  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  may  even  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

We  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  firstly,  that  in  jjunctured  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
minal wall,  if  any  haemorrhage  be  present,  but  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  justify  or 
indicate  an  enlargement  of  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the 
bleeding  vessel,  the  exit  of  the  flowing  blood  through  the  orifice  of  the  wound  from 
the  injured  artery  or  vein  should  not  be  checked  by  outward  applications.  By  far 
the  less  of  two  evils  will  be  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape  externally,  rather  than  by 
external  appliances  to  ensure  its  accumulation  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the  wound. 
We  would  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  secondly,  that  if  haemorrhage  be  at  all  free,  the 
wound  should  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bleeding  vessel  to  be  secured ; 
no  dependence  should  be  placed  on  pressure  to  restrain  such  haemorrhage.  We 
would  also  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  thirdly,  that  with  the  earliest  suspicion  of  suppura- 
tion the  wound  should  be  freely  opened,  and  a  ready  escape  afforded  to  the  blood, 
servim,  or  pus  now  collected  within. 

The  extent  of  a  punctured  wound  will  always  to  some  degree  regulate  the  subse- 
quent amount  of  mischief.  If  it  penetrates  through  the  muscles,  but  not  the  peri- 
tonaeum, the  wound  may  prove  fatal  from  peritonitis  secondary  to  the  stippurative 
stage,  if  not  fatal  from  peritonitis  the  immediate  result  of  the  accident. 
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Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  the  utmost  precaution  in  treatment  is  neces- 
sary. Perfect  rest ;  I'claxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  by  a  posture  somewhat 
bent  forwards  ;  the  stomach  and  bowels  to  be  kept  moderately  empty  by  the  admin- 
istration of  fluid  food  only ;  and  the  administration  of  opium  as  indicated  by  symp- 
toms, will  constitute  the  chief  points  of  medical  management.  The  local  treatment 
of  the  wound  is  not  a  consideration  of  importance  here ;  if  there  be  suppuration,  the 
2)oint  beyond  all  doubt  is,  that  it  have  free  vent ;  irrespective  of  that,  the  treatment 
is  of  the  simplest  kind.  Peritonitis  supervening  on  these  accidents  cannot  often  be 
met  by  active  or  heroic  treatment ;  leeches  should  not  be  spared  if  necessary  and  if 
the  patient  can  bear  the  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner  will  find  in  most  cases  an 
invaluable  auxiliary  in  opium  ;  but  science,  judgment,  and  experience  must  regulate 
the  treatment  in  each  individual  case,  according  to  symptoms.  No  definite  law 
can  be  applied  to  the  complications  which  often  arise  in  the  pi'ogress  of  these 
cases. 

Suppuration  will  be  indicated  by  increase  of  heat  about  the  wound,  redness, 
tumefaction,  and  tenderness.  These  symptoms  will  soon  be  followed  by  heat  of  body, 
increase  of  pulse,  thirst,  a  brownish  dry  tongue,  rigoi"s,  and  perhaps  wandering  sleep 
or  delirium.  It  may  even  happen,  if  the  wound  be  deep,  and  the  symptoms  severe, 
that  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  so  rapidly  increased  in  amount  that  death 
takes  place  in  an  unexpectedly  short  period.  It  is  well,  at  all  times,  to  be  very 
guarded  in  any  opinion  offered  to  the  anxious  relatives  of  a  patient,  the  subject  of 
such  an  accident.  In  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  cellular  tissue  and  the  fascial  inter- 
spaces will  usually  be  found  infiltrated  with  pus  and  lymph  to  a  svirprising  extent ; 
and  not  unfrequently  purulent  effusion  will  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  early  inflammatory  and  suppurative  stages  follow- 
ing a  punctured  woiuid  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  suppurative  action  may  spread 
at  intervals  in  various  directions,  and  abscess  after  abscess  present  in  difterent 
positions  until  he  becomes  worn  out  and  dies ;  or  sometimes  when  the  patient  may 
be  said  to  have  placed  his  hand  on  the  door  leading  to  death's  chamber,  the  symp- 
toms commence  to  show  a  favourable  turn.  Suppuration  becomes  healthy  in 
character  and  diminished  in  quantity.  Sinuses  gradually  close,  and  time  slowly 
replaces  the  sufferer  in  a  position  of  safety ;  he  rises  from  his  couch  convalescent, 
but  most  probably  somewhat  crippled,  either  from  suppuration  having  extended 
below  Poupart's  ligament  and  having  implicated  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  neigh- 
bouring articulations,  or  from  the  contracted  position  in  which,  for  many  weary 
days,  he  has  been  confined  to  bed. 

In  the  abdominal  wall  a  condition  sometimes  remains,  after  a  wound  of  the 
parietes  has  healed,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  surgeon  must  be  directed — we 
allude  to  the  protrusion  of  the  parietes  at  this  part.  This  protrusion  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  abdominal  contents  against  the  cicatrix,  which  thins  out  and 
yields  more  readily  than  the  natural  healthy  abdominal  wall.  Such  a  protrusion 
constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  ventral  hernia.  Usually  the  protruding  viscera  push 
before  them  evenly  the  now  stretched  cicatrix  and  surrounding  tissues,  so  that  the 
base  of  the  prominence  is  larger  in  circumference  than  any  other  portion.  There  is 
no  so-called  neck  to  the  cavity  which  contains  the  viscera,  so  that  the  latter 
run  little  risk  of  strangulation.  No  difficulty  is  encountered  in  an  attempt  to 
push  back  the  contents  of  the  prominent  mass ;  the  difficulty  is  to  restrain  the 
viscera  from  again  bvilging  forward.  As  there  is  not  much  danger  of  strangula- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  support  the  parts  by  means  of  a  large  pad  and  a  well- 
adjusted  bandage. 

2.  Wotmds  of  the  abdomen,  with  protrusions  of  the  bowels  or  portions  of  other 
viscera  through  the  aperture,  are  by  no  means  rare  accidents ;  such  a  protrusion 
constitutes  a  hernia  without  a  sac. 

The  character  of  the  wound  will  in  a  great  measure  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
protrusion,  just  as  the  situation  of  the  wound  will  to  some  extent  permit  only  certain 
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viscera  or  portions  of  them  to  be  protruded.  In  punctured  and  small  wounds  a  part 
of  the  intestine,  omentum,  or  both,  may  escape  through  the  aperture.  In  incised 
or  lacerated  wounds  larger  portions  of  either,  or  both,  and  even  portions  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  &c.  may  protrude  externally.  In  the  foi'mer  kinds  of  wounds  the 
protruding  viscer^a  are  very  apt  to  be  constricted  at  their  point  of  exit  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  ;  a  condition  little  liable  to  happen  in  the  lacerated  or  large  incised 
wounds.  The  viscera  most  frequently  met  with,  protruding  through  wounds  of  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  are  the  small  intestine  and  omentum ;  for  as  the  mobility  of 
the  part,  so  is  the  greater  facility  of  its  displacement.  But  stomach,  large  intestine, 
and  even  liver  and  spleen,  have  been  found  lying  outside  the  abdomen  in  wounds,  the 
result  of  accidents  such  as  we  are  about  to  consider. 

We  presume,  as  the  first  consideration  in  treatment,  that  the  surgeon,  in  dealing 
with  protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the  viscera  through  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  has 
a  recent  accident  before  him.  In  such  a  case  he  has  no  time  to  lose  in  returning  the 
protrusion,  whatever  it  may  consist  of,  whether  omentum,  intestine,  or  other  tissues. 
What  considerations  should  guide  his  proceedings  ]  In  the  first  place,  having, 
"by  careful  examination  satisfied  himself  of  what  the  protruded  ])ortion  consists,  he 
must  see  that  no  foreign  substances  adhere  to,  or  are  entangled  in,  the  protrusion. 
If  such  be  the  case,  the  parts  must,  with  gentleness  and  caution,  be  cleansed  with 
tepid  water,  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid,  one  part  in  20,  or  carbolic  acid,  1  in  40, 
to  free  the  peritonaeum  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  to  secure  a  ^^er/ec^^y  clean  surface. 
If  the  portion  pi"otruded  is  apparently  omentum  alone,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascer- 
tain that  bowel  is  not  wrapped  up  in  the  folds,  or  lying  at  the  base  of  the  protrusion 
near  the  aperture  of  the  wound.  If  the  protrusion  consist  of  intestine,  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  tliat  no  injury  has  been  occasioned  to  the  peritonteum,  or  that  the 
walls  of  the  bowel  have  not  been  ruptured.  These  points  being  ascertained,  the  parts 
being  sound  and  healthy,  and  the  suiface  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  exti'aneous 
matter,  the  replacement  of  the  protruded  mass  into  the  abdominal  cavity  should  at  once 
be  proceeded  with.  A  ready  replacement  is  not  always  easily  eftected.  In  such  a  diffi- 
culty it  will  sometimes  answei'  to  draw  out  a  small  portion  more  of  the  intestine,  and 
then  on  gently  pressing  upon  it,  and  propelling  its  contents  into  the  interior,  the  pro- 
truded bowel  will  itself  sometimes  readily  follow.  It  may  happen  that, such  a  large 
amount  of  intestine  or  omentum  has  escaped  through  the  wound,  that  the  protruded 
portions  can  no  longer  be  j^assed  back  throiigh  the  opening  by  which  they  escaped. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  surgeon  need  not  hesitate  ;  for  as  in  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  so  here,  the  orifice  or  stricture  of  the  wound  should  be  enlarged.  If 
this  alternative  be  inevitable,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  enlarging  more  than  the 
external  oridce  of  the  wound,  or  dividing  more  than  any  bands  of  fascia  or  fibres  of 
muscles  that  offer  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  protrusion.  The  peritonaeum 
should  not  be  interfered  with  if  this  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  opening  in  the 
peritonaeum  will  readily  yield  to  any  extension  requisite  for  the  reduction  of  the  pro- 
truded viscus ;  but,  if  the  opening  in  the  peritonaeum  be  increased  by  incision,  the 
enlarged  wound  will  hereafter  be  found  to  facilitate,  to  a  most  troublesome  degree, 
the  reprotrusion  of  viscera  through  the  peritoneal  opening.  The  external  opening 
being,  either  of  itself  or  by  extension,  sufiicient  for  the  reduction  to  be  proceeded 
with,  the  protruded  parts  should  be  gently  returned,  bowel  first,  and  omentum  after  it, 
should  both  have  escaped.  The  surgeon  should  then  satisfy  himself  that  all  is  fairly 
returned  within  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  structures  which  protruded  should 
not  be  heedlessly  or  hastily  reduced,  for  they  may  be  pushed  simply  between  the  ex- 
ternal tissues  and  the  peritonaeum,  without  having  been  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
and  they  would  then  still  remain  subject  to  the  constricting  influences  of  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  wound.  In  all  cases,  stthsequent  to  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  the  finger 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  >gently  passed  down  to  the  peritoneal  aperture,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  portion  of  viscera  still  occupies  this  opening,  in  which  case  he  should 
ensure  perfect  reduction  previovis  to  closing  the  wound. 

Supposing  omentum  to  be  the  only  structure  protruded  through  such  a  wound, 
something  depends  on  the  condition,  something  on  the  quantity  extruded,  and  some- 
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thing  upon  the  nature  of  the  wound,  before  we  can  decide  to  return  it  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  omentum  be  quite  healthy,  recently  protruded,  not  congested,  not 
lacerated — whether  it  be  much  or  little  in  quantity — and  if  the  wound  permit  of  its 
ready  return,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  return  the  mass  at  once,  and  to  close 
the  wound,  is  the  practice  we  should  adopt. 

If  the  omentum  be  bruised,  lacerated,  dirty  from  contact  with  the  ground  or  other 
material,  inflamed  or  congested,  or  if  the  mass  be  not  considerable,  but  there  be  much 
resistance  to  its  reduction,  without  enlarging  the  wound,  we  would  recommend  a 
ligature  consisting  of  a  double  thread  to  be  passed  through  its  base,  each  thread  tied 
round  it,  and  the  mass  anterior  to  the  ligature  cut  off. 

If  the  protruded  mass  be  very  large,  and  not  injured,  but  the  wound  not  suflicient 
to  allow  of  a  ready  return,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  and  the  parts  replaced ; 
but  if  a  large  portion  be  in  any  degree  bruised,  lacerated,  or  congested,  or  if  blood  be 
extra vasated  in  its  structure,  it  may  be  removed  with  safety,  and  its  I'emoval  will  be 
probably  less  serious  than  if  it  were  left  in  the  wonnd  to  suppurate  or  slough,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  very  many  cases  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia,  it  has  occurred  to 
the  author  to  consider  it  desii'able  to  remove  portions  of  omentum,  occasionally  con- 
siderable portions.  He  has  never  had  reason  to  regret  the  adoption  of  such  a  pi-o- 
ceeding,  but  has  had  occasionally  to  regret  its  omission.  If  such  treatment  be 
a})plicable  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  we  cannot  reasonably  condemn  it  in  the  other ; 
and  under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  it  appears  to  V>e  the  most  judicious, 
and  the  most  expeditious,  towards  favouring  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  that  there  are  some  difterences  of  opinion  on  this  point.  The 
opinion  arrived  at  is  the  result  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  practice  observed  at 
St.  George's  Hospital  for  many  years  past.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  whether 
the  omentum  be  returned,  or  whether  removed,  the  extei'nal  wound,  including  the 
peritonaeum,  should  be  brought  together  at  once,  and  should  have  nothing  protruding 
between  its  lips  except  the  ends  of  the  ligature  passed  round  the  omentum.  The  re- 
moval of  omentum  inust  never  he  attempted  under  any  circumstances,  without  the  base 
of  the  portion  to  be  removed  being  safely  secured  by  ligature.  If  this  precaution  be 
not  heeded,  very  formidable,  if  not  fatal,  haemorrhage  may  result  from  the  vessels 
divided.  And  again,  it  is  safer  to  pass  the  double  ligature  through  the  base  of  the 
omentum  rather  than  trust  to  a  single  ligature  tied  round  it ;  we  thus  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  ligature  escaping  off"  the  stump  of  omentum,  which  is  left  in  the  wound 
after  the  greater  portion  of  the  protruded  mass  has  been  cut  away,  and  is  always  sure 
to  contract  in  a  short  time. 

With  the  exception  of  omentum,  all  other  protrusions  of  viscera  must  be  invaria- 
bly reduced,  and  as  early  as  possible. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  small  intestine  is  more  frequently  protruded 
than  portions  of  other  viscera,  after  wounds  of  the  abdomen ;  the  transvei'se  colon 
and  the  stomach  come  next,  each  in  its  order.  The  wound  of  the  parietes  must  be 
extensive  to  allow  of  the  protrusion  of  liver  or  spleen.  But  yet  there  are  cases  on 
record,  and  those  not  few,  which  bear  witness  that  portions  of  most  of  the  viscera 
may  escape  through  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall.  In  a  practical  point  of  view 
it  does  not  matter  what  the  protrusion  may  consist  of,  irrespective  of  omentvim  ; 
for,  provided  the  mass  be  healthy,  it  must  he  returned.  It  is  only  the  amount  of  the 
protrusion  which  will  to  some  extent  affect  the  steps  of  the  treatment ;  for  if  the 
wound  be  small,  and  the  mass  protruded  large,  in  all  probability  the  former  must  bo 
inci-eased  in  size  before  the  latter  can  be  returned.  In  lacerated  or  incised  wounds 
the  probability  is  that  reduction  is  readily  effected. 

The  rules  propounded  respecting  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  omentum  wlien 
protruded,  will  apply  to  some  extent  to  the  treatment  of  protruded  intestine.  The 
latter,  when  examined  soon  after  an  accident,  may  be  found  reducible  readily  through 
the  wound.  In  such  cases  the  precautions  necessary  are,  to  see  that  the  intestine  is 
clean — its  surface  free  from  dirt,  hairs,  straw,  or  other  matters  which  the  contact  of 
clothes,  kc.  may  occasion  to  adhere  to  the  moist  peritoneal  covering ;  that  the  bowel 
is  not  bruised  or  ruptured ;  that  no  portion  of  the  instrument  which  occasioned  the 
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wound  is  lodged  among  the  folds  of  the  intestine.  The  surface  of  the  bowel  must 
be  well  cleared  of  all  adherent  materials,  by  being  bathed  gently  with  tepid  water 
mixed  with  sulphurous  or  carbolic  acid,  and,  if  otherwise  sound,  be  at  once  returned 
into  the  abdomen. 

If  the  bowel,  as  regards  its  integrity,  &c.,  be  in  a  condition  favourable  for 
reduction,  we  may  nevertheless  find  that  it  is  irreducible.  This  circumstance  may 
be  the  result  of  a  great  amount  of  viscera  protruded,  or  of  the  protruded  portion 
having  become  much  distended  by  flatus,  or  thickened  by  congestion — or  of  a  wound 
contracted  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  mass  external  to  it.  If  the  difiiculty 
in  reduction  arises  from  the  smallness  of  the  wound,  the  means  to  be  adopted  have 
already  been  mentioned.  If  such  difficulty  depends  on  the  distension  of  the  bowel 
by  flatus,  that  condition  may  often  be  overcome  by  very  gently  and  carefully  pressing 
the  air  back  into  the  portion  of  intestine  within  the  abdomen.  This  attempt,  how- 
ever, may  entirely  fail,  and  only  by  an  extension  of  the  wound  can  a  very  large  mass 
of  greatly  distended  intestine  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  In  instances  of  very 
lai'ge  protrusion,  with  excessive  distension,  to  puncture  the  bowel  with  an  exploring 
needle  is  a  practice  which  has  been  occasionally  successfully  adopted ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  practice  has  been  strongly  condemned  by  several  writers.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  small  punctures  cannot  be  of  service,  as  they  will  soon  be 
filled  vip  by  the  mucous  coat.  Such  treatment  can  only  be  requisite  in  extensive 
protrusion  of  bowel  largely  distended,  and  where  thei-e  is  much  difficulty  of 
reduction. 

Mr.  Tatuin  reports  a  case  in  which  lie  adopted  this  treatment  with  success.  A  patient 
was  operated  on  for  inguinal  hernia,  and  the  medical  man  found,  after  dividing  the  stricture, 
that  so  large  a  mass  of  bowel  protruded  that  no  effort  on  his  part  would  succeed  in  reducing 
it.  Mr.  Tatum  was  called  in,  and  examining  the  condition  of  the  parts,  found  the  space 
between  the  thighs  occupied  by  a  large  volume  of  intestine,  extending  nearly  down  to  the 
knees.  *  It  was  found  to  he  composed  of  the  whole,  with  a  slight  exception,  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum,  enormously  distended  with  flatus,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.'  With  a  grooved 
needle,  Mr.  Tatum  made  three  or  four  punctures,  allowing  the  flatus  to  escape  by  the  groove 
in  the  needle  at  each  puncture,  until  the  part  was  collapsed.  '  By  these  means  the  whole  of 
the  protruded  bowel  lay  in  a  collapsed  state,  not  one-fifth  of  its  previous  volume.  The  pro- 
truded parts  were  now  readily  returned  into  the  abdomen  : '  and  the  patient  recovei'ed  without 
a  bad  symptom.^ 

But  the  risk  of  such  treatment  is  the  chance  of  bubbles  of  air,  in  escaping  from 
the  bowel,  carrying  with  them  minute  particles  of  fseculent  matter  after  the  intestine 
has  been  returned  into  the  abdomen.  This  would  lead  to  fatal  peritonitis  in  all  pro- 
bability. It  would  be  safer  to  make  one  or  two  larger  punctures  with  a  small  trocar, 
and  when  the  bowel  is  sufficiently  reduced  in  bulk  to  permit  its  more  eo,sy  replace- 
ment, secure  these  openings  by  a  ligature  securely  tied  round  each. 

In  all  other  conditions  of  irreducible  intestine,  the  wound  has  to  be  enlai-ged 
before  the  attempt  at  reduction  can  be  successful.  Great  care  and  much  gentleness 
are  requisite  in  handling  a  portion  of  bowel  when  the  reduction  is  attempted ; 
observing  carefully  the  manner  in  which  the  coils  of  the  bowels  lie  with  regard  to 
the  wound,  the  surgeon  should  commence  manipulation  with  the  portion  last 
descended,  and  nearest  the  margin  of  the  opening;  and  should  keep  passing  up 
portion  after  portion  by  degrees,  until  the  whole  mass  is  returned.  This  process, 
though  apparently  simple  in  its  description,  is  often  very  perplexing  at  the  bedside ; 
such  an  attempt  sometimes  appears  almost  hopeless ;  for  as  one  portion  is  pushed 
back,  another  portion  is  forced  out  of  the  abdomen.  Every  precaution  is  therefore 
requisite  to  lessen  the  muscular  action  of  the  parietes ;  the  abdominal  wall  must  be  ; 
perfectly  relaxed  ;  the  }:)atient  made  to  lie  on  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  well  raised, 
and  the  thighs  perfectly  flexed  on  the  pelvis.  If  it  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound 
we  should  be  careful  to  enlarge  it  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  away 
from  the  cou.rse  of  the  epigastric  artery,  and  to  avoid  enlarging  the  opening  in  the 
poritonseum  if  possible.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  bowel  when  reduced  is 
returned  entirely  within  the  peritonaeum. 

'  '  Oases  of  Hernia,  wilh  remarks,'  by  Thomas  Tatum,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  April 
29,  1854,  p.  4;j:l 
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The  bowel  protruded  may  be  not  only  irreducible,  but  it  may,  as  occasionally  in 
hernise,  be  also  strangulated  :  of  course  this  condition  occurs  only  when  a  patient  has 
been  left,  for  some  time  after  the  accident,  without  medical  aid  or  relief.  The  amount 
of  mischief  to  the  bowel,  resulting  fi-om  the  strangulation,  must  be  our  guide  as  to 
whether  any  positive  benefit  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  its  reduction ;  but,  short  of 
a  state  of  gangrene,  it  were  better  to  return  the  bowel  at  once,  and  so  secure  the 
best  chance  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  The  wound  should  at  once  be  enlarged 
and  the  protrusion  returned.  In  a  condition  of  gangrene,  if  the  gut  is  returned  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  death  must  ensue.  The  only  treatment  which  holds 
out  a  prospect  of  life,  with  so  much  mischief,  is  to  open  the  bowel  at  once,  to  allow 
its  contents  to  escape,  and  then  to  leave  the  intestine,  now  adherent  to  the  margins 
of  the  wound,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  its  new  attachments.  An  artificial  anus 
will  thus  be  established.     We  shall  hereafter  consider  the  treatment  of  this  lesion. 

The  treatment  of  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  reduction  of  protruded 
viscera,  whatever  the  character  of  the  latter,  is  simple  enough.  The  parts  around 
the  wound  must  be  relaxed,  and  this  relaxation  be  maintained  by  position.  It  is 
desii-able  to  close  the  wound  at  once,  and,  in  most  cases,  sutures  are  to  be  preferred, 
to  secure  uniform  apposition  of  the  edges,  as  well  as  to  maintain  perfect  support.  In 
the  application  of  the  si;tures,  it  is  desirable  that  the  peritonaeum  be  included  in 
their  hold  as  well  as  the  more  superficial  tissues.  Such  a  proceeding  should  not  be 
considered  more  dangerous  than  if  the  suture  be  simply  confined  to  the  sviperticial 
margins  of  the  wound.  By  including  the  peritonseum,  we  secure  the  perfect  apposi- 
tion of  its  edges,  and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  intestine  into  the  gap  of  the  deeper 
part  of  the  wound,  and  also  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  products  of  suppuration 
escaping  into  the  cavity  of  the  peiitonseum.  Whenever  a  ligature  has  been  applied 
to  the  omentum,  the  ends  of  that  ligature  shoiild  be  allowed  to  hang  out  of  the 
wound,  between  any  two  sutiu-es  applied  to  its  margin,  until  separation  from  the 
hold  on  the  omentum  takes  place.  The  period  of  separation  varies  from  nine  or  ten 
days  to  sometimes  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  dressings  applied  to  the  wounds 
cannot  be  too  simple  or  too  light,  and  as  a  rule  we  prefer  dry  carbolised  cotton-wool, 
or  tarred  cotton.  The  author  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
latter  as  a  dressing  for  wounds  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  case  is  a  fair  specimen  of  recovery  after  a  large  lacerated  wound  of  the 
abdomen.  A  man,  whilst  leading  a  prize-bull  to  an  agricultural  show,  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  animal,  and  gored  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  was  seen 
soon  afterwards  by  Mr.  James  of  Uxbridge,  who  found  a  large  quantity  of  the  small  intestine 
and  omentum  protruding  through  a  lacerated  wound,  some  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length, 
passing  directly  across  the  body,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes.  When  first  seen 
by  Mr.  James,  the  intestines  were  covered  with  dirt,  and  had  adhering  to  their  surface  parti- 
cles of  straw,  &c.  The  parts  were  carefully  cleansed  with  tepid  water,  and  all  extraneous 
matter  removed  from  the  peritonfeum  ;  the  intestines  and  omentum  were  then  returned  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together  by  several  silk 
sutures.  The  man  was  then  sent  in  a  cart  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Cutler's  care.  On  the  morning  following  admission,  the  wound 
looked  perfectly  united.  There  was  some  tenderness  about  the  abdomen,  but  nothing  of  a 
severe  character.  The  pulse  was  not  irritable ;  the  tongue  rather  white  ;  but  the  patient 
stated  himself  to  he  pretty  comfortable.  He  had  not  one  bad  symptom  subsequently.  The 
wound  entirely  united  by  first  intention  ;  and  the  man  left  the  hospital  in  a  short  time  quite 
well,  and  without  any  discomfort  from  the  injury. 

The  stomach,  portions  of  the  liver,  or  the  spleen,  may  escape  through  a  wound  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  as  we  have  already  stated,  but  the  principles  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  protruded  intestine  will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  these  complica- 
tions, Mr.  S.  Cooper  mentions  that  in  his  part  of  the  Military  Hospital  at  Brussels, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  with  protrusions  of 
the  viscera  was  much  moi^e  considerable  than  previously  he  had  any  idea  of  meeting 
with — protrusions  of  stomach,  bladder,  mesentery,  omentum,  and  intestine. 

Dr.  John  Macpherson,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  relates  a  case  of  spear- wound,  with 
protrusion  of  the  liver,  in  a  Hindoo.  The  wound  was  an  inch  in  length;  about  three  inches 
above  the  umbilicus,  and  about  two  inches  to  the  right  side.  Through  the  wound,  a  trian- 
gular portion  of  liver  protruded.     There  was  much  haemorrhage,  but'^no  apparent  wound  of 
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the  liver.  It  was  found  impossible  to  return  the  protrusion  without  enlarging  the  wound.  A 
ligature  was  tied  round  the  base  of  the  prominent  piece  of  liver,  and  the  greater  portiou  cut 
off;  a  double  ligature  secured  the  remainder  to  the  edge  of  the  wound.  The  patient  re- 
covered.' We  may  remark  that  the  natives  of  India  are  singularly  happy  in  recovering  after 
surgical  operations. 

Many  other  cases  could  he  added  to  illustrate  not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  fair  pro- 
spect of  recovery  after  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  with  protrusion  of  viscera,  provided  the 
viscera  are  not  injured  nor  the  peritonaeum  bruised.  The  following  case,  however,  is  a 
marked  instance  of  an  unusual  character  of  accident,  as  well  as  an  illustration  of  a  difficulty 
which  creates  some  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  most  advisable  treatment  to  be  adopted.  For  the 
notes  of  the  case  the  author  is  indebted  to  his  friend  Mr.  Godson,  of  Barnet.  '  A  woman,  set. 
6.J,  on  July  11,  1854,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  brutality  of  four  men  committing  rape 
upon  her.  The  following  morning  she  walked  nearly  a  mile,  with  several  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestines  protruding  externally  through  a  rent  in  ihe  vagina.  The  intestines,  when 
seen  by  Mr.  Godson,  had  particles  of  straw  and  dirt  adhering  to  their  surface,  but  the  woman 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  very  much  pain,  though  apparently  very  ill.  The  parts  were  cleansed 
with  tepid  water,  and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  in  the  workhouse.  Mr.  J.  H.  Green 
subsequently  saw  the  patient,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Godson.  All  attempts  at  reduction 
were  found  unavailing;  nor  did  there  appear  any  pos.=ibility  of  enlarging  the  wound  to 
facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  bowel.  The  protruded  portion  became  gangrenous  on  the  14th, 
but  the  patient  lived  until  the  21st,  ten  days  after  the  injury.  The  rent  was  found  in  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  close  to  the  uterus,  and  running  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum between  the  bladder  and  uterus.' 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  advise  what  proceedings  should  be  adopted  in  any  case 
similar  to  the  above.  There  appeared  no  possibility  of  returning  the  bowel  by 
manipulating  the  protrusion  itself;  nor  did  it  appear  possible  to  get  at  the  opening 
to  enlarge  it,  the  vagina  being  filled  with  intestine.  The  treatment  which  appears 
most  suited  to  such  a  case,  and  which  should  be  adopted  if  the  result  of  this  case  is 
to  influence  us,  would  be  to  make  an  incision  thi^ough  the  abdominal  wall  in  the 
median  line  and  below  the  umbilicus,  and  to  introduce  the  hand,  so  that  the  bowel 
might  through  this  opening  be  drawn  back  into  the  abdomen  from  the  vagina. 
Without  some  eftbrt  at  reduction  such  a  case  is  hopeless.  Such  treatment  ought 
only  to  be  adopted  as  a  last  resource,  and  only  after  the  failure  of  local  attempts  at 
reduction,  assisted  by  raising  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  so  as  almost  to  place  the 
patient  with  the  shoulders  low  and  the  pelvis  high. 

Protrusions  of  the  spleen  have  been  recorded  as  successfully  treated,  either  by 
reduction  or  even  by  removal.  One  singular  case  of  the  latter  description  is  to  be 
found  in  the  'Phil.  Trans.'  vol.  xl.  p.  425,  in  which  instance  the  patient  recovered, 
and  lived  without  appai^ent  suffering  from  the  loss. 

In  protrusions  of  the  bladder,  it  is  always  requisite  to  introduce  a  catheter  through 
the  urethra  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  draw  off  the  urine.  This  treatment  will,  we 
believe,  in  all  cases  sufliciently  reduce  the  size  of  the  protrusion  to  permit  its  re- 
duction without  difficulty. 

The  latter  protrusion  may  occur  subsequent  to  a  wound  of  the  abdominal  wall 
without  a  wound  of  the  peritonaeum.  The  protrusion  will  only  occur,  under  any 
condition  of  wound,  when  the  bladder  is  somewhat  distended,  for  an  empty  bladder 
lies  behind  the  pubes  in  close  contact  with  the  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  pelvis. 
Provided  there  be  no  injury  to  the  bladder,  the  simple  protrusion,  unaccompanied  by 
}ieritoneal  injury,  is  an  accident  that  may  produce  very  little  subsequent  inconveni- 
ence, even  if  the  whole  of  the  external  wound  does  not  unite  immediately.  If  a 
wound  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen  be  complicated  with  wounded  peritonseum, 
and  a  punctured  bladder  permit  the  escape  of  urine  into  the  sac  of  the  peritonaeum, 
severe  peritonitis  would  rapidly  follow  upon  the  injuiy,  and  death  soon  take  place 
unless  the  surgeon  were  able  in  good  time  to  wash  out  the  cavity  and  secure  all 
fiirther  escape.  The  consideration  of  lesions  of  the  bladder  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Injuries  of  the  Pelvis. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  occasion- 
ally, but  rai-ely,  subsequent  to  a  wound  of  the  abdomen,  peritonitis  may  terminate 
in  the   formation  of  an  abscess,  confined  to  a  propoitionately  small  space  in  the 

^  Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  1846. 
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peritoneal  sac,  and  that  such  abscess  may  of  itself  open  externally,  or  require  tlie 
aid  of  the  knife  to  allow  of  the  exit  of  matter.  We  can  rarely  anticipate  a  favour- 
able result  in  such  a  case  ;  for  we  should  generally  find  the  intestines  matted  together 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abscess,  and  frequently  a  fistulous  communication 
established  between  the  abscess  and  the  intestines  forming  a  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sac.  In  such  cases  suppuration  and  diarrhoea  play  upon  a  system 
already  reduced  by  previous  illness,  and  the  patient  sooner  or  later  sinks  under  the 
exhausting  influences  of  the  local  mischief  and  constitutional  disturbance. 

3,  Wottmh  of  viscera  may  be  classed,  for  the  convenience  of  consideration,  into, 
firstly,  those  which  occur  in  protruded  portions;  secondly,  those  which  occur  from 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  examination  of  the  first-mentioned  variety,  we  have  to  consider  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  vjound  alone.  All  that  relates  to  the  management  of  the  pro- 
truded bowel  has  already  been  fully  discussed,  and  requires  no  recapitulation. 

Wounds  of  the  intestine  may  vary  very  considerably  in  size  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance, according  to  the  shape  and  character  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  lesion  is 
occasioned  ;  and  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  very  much  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  wound. 

A  small  loound  of  the  hotoel,  whether  of  the  small  or  large  intestine,  produced  by 
some  pointed  instrument,  or  by  a  sharp  knife,  when  seen  immediately  after  the 
injury,  would  present  little  more  than  the  wound  in  the  peritonaeum,  for  the  deeper 
gap  would  almost  instantaneously  be  filled  with  mucous  membrane.  The  fseces  are 
not  observed  to  escape  through  so  small  a  wound.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  the  entire  wound  would  be  found  plugged  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  latter  would  soon  project  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
tonseum,  become  everted  over  its  margin,  and  thus  efiectually  conceal  the  exact 
limits  of  its  orifice.  A  pair  of  forceps  applied  to  the  intestine  at  the  injured  part 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  raise  up  this  portion,  and  pass  a  very  tine  ligature  imme- 
diately round  the  puncture,  so  as  to  include  it  entirely.  The  ligature  should  then 
be  tied  firmly,  and  the  ends  cut  off'  close  to  the  knot.  The  bowel  should  be  returned 
as  directed. 

Some  surgeons  have  considered  it  unnecessary,  and  not  even  desirable,  to  apply  a 
ligature  I'ound  a  small  punctured  loound  of  intestine.  They  have  argued  that  the 
mucous  membrane  so  entirely  blocks  up  the  orifice  in  such  a  Avound  that  escape  of 
the  contents  does  not  occur,  and  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  is  only  apt  to 
aggravate  the  tendency  to  peritonitis.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  a  wound,  however  small,  of  the  intestine  will  entirely  prevent  the 
escape  of  any  fasculent  fluid  into  the  peritonaeum,  and  thus  will  constitvite  one  great 
measure  of  safety  in  treatment ;  nor  is  it  at  all  evident  that  the  presence  of  the 
ligature  is  prejudicial.  The  adoption  of  such  practice  has  been  successful  in  very 
many  instances. 

Mr,  Travers,  in  his  work  on  '  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,'  has  recorded  several 
experiments  on  animals,  the  results  of  which  tend  to  prove  that  a  wound  of  the 
peritonaeum,  complicated  with  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  is  generally  fatal  from  the 
effects  of  peritonitis.  All  the  experiments  by  Mr.  Travers,  Dr,  Gross,  and  others, 
lead  to  this  conclusion,  that,  upon  the  infliction  of  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  some 
escape  of  faeculent  fluid,  though  perhaps  a  very  small  quantity,  takes  place,  and  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  subsequent  peritonitis.  The  escape  of  the  very  smallest 
quantity  of  such  a  fluid  appears  sufficient  to  produce  violent  peritonitis  ;  and  it 
seems,  therefore,  more  just  to  ascribe  the  peritonitis  following  a  wound  of  the  abdo- 
men, complicated  with  a  wound  of  the  intestine,  to  some  escape  from  the  latter 
rather  than  attribute  the  mischief  to  the  wound  of  the  peritonaeum, 

A  simple  wound  of  the  peritonaeum  without  a  corresponding  opening  in  the 
intestine  is  a  far  less  serious  injury  in  its  consequences  than  may  generally  be 
supposed.  Surgeons  experienced  in  operations  for  strangulated  hernia  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  following  facts  :  that  patients  operated  on  ea7-li/  in  the  period  of 
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strangulation,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  recover  with  singularly  little  incon- 
venience, and  with  remarkably  slight  symptoms;  but  that  the  fatality  attending 
operations  for  strangulated  hernia  is  almost  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  mischief 
occasioned  to  the  intestine  hy  delay,  or  by  unnecessary  force  applied  to  the  hernia  in 
prolonged,  sometimes  violent,  attempts  at  reduction  previous  to  operation^  The 
simple  wound  of  the  peritonaeum  is  by  far  the  most  unimportant  condition  in  the 
treatment  of  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia.^ 

A  case  of  femoral  aneurism,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Keate,  in  St.  George's  Hospital, 
was  treated  hy  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery.  The  peritonaeum  was  accidentally 
Avounded  in  the  operation,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch.  The  patient  died  a  few  days  after 
the  operation,  from  causes  unconnected  with  this  wound.  On  examination,  the  wound 
of  the  peritonjeum  was  found  perfectly  united  ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
peritonitis,  or  any  eifusion  of  fluid  within  the  cavity  of  the  peritonea um. 

The  management  of  a  la7-ge  wound  in  a  protruded  portion  of  intestine  is  quite  a 
different  matter  from  that  of  a  small  wound,  and  the  treatment  should  also  be 
regulated  somewhat  by  the  manner  in  which  the  intestine  is  wounded  ;  viz.  whether 
it  be  cut  more  or  less  across",  or  whether  it  be  entirely  divided.  *  Before  adverting 
to  the  consequences  of  wounds  inflicted  on  the  exposed  intestine,'  observes  Mr. 
Travers,  '  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  certain  appearances,  which  the  wounds 
exhibit,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  bowel.  If  a  gut  be  punctured,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  peritonaeum  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  open  the  wound, 
and  the  villous  or  mucous  coat  forms  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusion,  and  obliterates  the 
aperture.  If  an  incised  wound  be  made,  the  edges  are  drawn  asundei-  and  reverted, 
so  that  the  mucous  coat  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  fleshy  lip.  If  the  section  be 
transverse,  the  lip  is  broad  and  bulbous,  and  acquires  tumefaction  and  redness  from 
the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  behind  it,  which  produces  relatively  to  the 
everted  portion  the  appearance  of  a  cervix.  If  the  incision  is  according  to  the  length 
of  the  cylinder  the  lip  is  narrow,  and  the  contraction  of  the  adjacent  longitudinal, 
resisting  that  of  the  circular  fibres,  gives  the  orifice  an  oval  form.'  ^  We  have  no 
choice  of  treatment  when  called  to  a  case  of  a  large  wound  of  the  intestine ;  we 
should  close  that  wound  by  suture,  and  return  the  bowel  into  the  abdomen  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Some  little  fancy  may  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  suture  ;  but  thai  is 
a  minor  consideration.  '  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Travers,  '  that  any  formal  direc- 
tions are  required  for  the  operation  of  sewing  up  a  wound  of  the  intestine.  Let  a 
small  round  sewing- needle,  armed  with  a  silk  thread,  be  passed  near  to  the  lines 
formed  at  the  bases  of  the  everted  lips.  The  thread  is  to  be  carried,  at  short  regular 
distances,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound  ;  the  operator  being  mindful  that 
an  equal  portion  of  the  edges  is  included  in  each  stitch.  When  the  suture  is  finished 
let  the  thread  be  securely  fastened,  and  cut  close  to  the  knot.'  "*  The  main  object  in 
view,  in  the  application  of  sutures,  is  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  the  edges  of  the 
wounded  intestine,  so  that  extravasation  of  its  contents  be  eflectually  prevented. 
We  should  therefore  strongly  urge  the  advantages  of  the  continuous  over  those  of 
the  interrupted  suture.  The  intestine  is  to  be  returned  to  its  natural  bed,  wdthout 
any  measures  being  adopted  to  retain  the  wounded  portion  near  the  external  wound. 
JVo  ligature  sKould  he  used  for  such  a  piuyose.  The  treatment  of  the  internal  wound 
is  thus  independent  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  external  one.  The  latter,  on 
the  replacement  of  the  bowel,  is  to  be  managed  as  if  no  other  injury  had  occurred. 

When  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  bowel  is  divided,  the  case  is  far  more  serious. 
A  vast  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  establish  some  definite  rule  in  the 
treatment  of  such  extensive  injuries  :  any  relation  of  these  experiments  would  occupy 
too  much  of  our  space  without  any  beneficial  result ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
merely  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  most  practical  observations  that  bear  upon  this 
subject.     Mr.  Travers  states  that  the  retraction  ensuing  upon  direct  division  of  the 

^  The  more  recent  experience  in  abdominal  surgery  has  fully. established  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

^  Travers,  0?i  Injuries  of  Intestines,  p.  85. 

^  Mr.  Travers  has  proved,  hy  experiment,  that  '  the  absolute  contact  of  the  everted  sur- 
faces '  is  requisite  to  avoid  the  risk  of  abdominal  eifusion. 
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intestine  '  render's  this  injuiy  irreparable.'  But  there  are  on  I'ecord  some  few  cases 
of  complete  division  of  the  bowel  in  which  recovery  is  stated  to  have  taken  place. 
The  condition  of  the  extremities  of  the  divided  portion  will,  in  some  measure, 
resemble  the  margins  of  a  small  wound  in  the  intestine,  viz.,  the  mucous  membrane 
will  protrude  from  the  open  extremities  and  fold  over  the  peritoneal  surface ;  so 
that,  when  the  divided  portions  are  brought  together,  the  two  opposed  surfaces  will 
consist  of  two  surfaces  of  mucous  membrane  touching  each  other.  This  latter  fact 
has  originated  numerous  theories  respecting  the  treatment  of  these  injuries,  and  has 
led  to  the  performance  of  innumerable  experiments  on  animals,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  this  supposed  diffici^lty  might  be 
overcome  :  viz,  that  two  mucous  surfaces  in  contact  with  each  other  could  not  unite. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  that  some  surgeons  have  recommended 
sutures  to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mucous  surfaces  should  be  turned  in, 
and  the  serous  surfaces  alone  brought  into  contact.  Others  have  invaginated  the 
upper  into  the  lower  portion  of  the  divided  bowel ;  and  various  other  devices  have 
been  advocated  to  ensure  contact  and  union.  But  the  main  fact  has,  in  most  of 
these  speculations,  been  entirely  lost  sight  of :  viz.  that  if  the  margins  of  each  end 
of  the  divided  bowel  are  but  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  maintained  in 
pei'fect  apposition  by  sutures  (whether  the  mucous  or  serous  svirfaces  be  made  to 
touch),  the  divided  portions  are  united  at  jBrst,  not  by  any  act  of  union  hetv)een  the 
surfaces  in  contact,  but  by  the  eifusion  of  fibrine  ai'ound  the  once  separated  but  now 
approximated  and  contiguous  extremities ;  and  thus  does  this  fibrine  not  only 
maintain  their  conjunction,  but  it  also,  by  adhesions,  fixes  the  injured  portion  of  the 
bowel  to  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  peritonseum,  either  visceral  or  parietal.  When  the 
surgeon  finds  that  a  wound  of  the  bowel  amounts  to  entire  division  of  the  gut,  he 
may  at  once  fix  the  divided  portions  in  contact  with  each  other  with  silk  sutures, 
and  then  return  the  intestine  into  the  abdomen.  Or  else  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
securing  the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine  to  the  margin  of  the  external  one, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  both, 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  fseculent  contents  escaping  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  complete  division  of  the  bowel  such  treatment  is  to  be  preferred.  Its 
effect  is  necessarily  the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  first  instance.^  The 
following  points  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  between  two  methods  of  dealing  with 
an  entire  division  of  the  intestine  :  that,  if  the  division  be  caused  by  a  clean  sharp 
instrument,  the  extremities  may  be  brought  entirely  together  with  sutures ;  but,  if 
the  separation  be  the  result  of  an  irregular  lacerated  wound,  as  from  gunshot,  &c., 
then  we  should  not  hesitate  to  fix  the  edges  to  the  external  wound,  and  risk  the 
chance  of  an  artificial  anus. 

If  the  divided  extremities  be  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  replaced  in  the 
abdomen,  the  injured  portion  of  bowel  need  not  be  retained  by  ligature  at  the 
external  wound,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  one  has  been  found  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  other ;  and  when  perfect  occlusion  of  the  cut  surfaces  has  not  occurred, 
but  some  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  have  taken  place,  that  efftision  has 
passed  through  the  external  wound ;  the  adhesions  within  have  prevented  internal 
exti'avasation. 

Let  us  now  consider  by  what  steps  reparation  occurs  in  a  wound  of  the  intestine, 
subsequent  to  the  application  of  ligature  or  sutures.  The  results  of  all  recorded 
experiments  prove  that  there  I'apidly  takes  place  an  eff'usion  of  fibrine  on  the 
surface  of  the  peritonseum  around  the  wound.  This  effused  fibrine  soon  agglutinates 
the  wounded  portion  of  intestine  to  the  adjacent  surface  of  peritonseum,  and  thus 
covers  in  the  suture,  and  shuts  it  out  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritonseum. 
The  ligature  or  suture  applied  to  the  wound  in  the  meantime  has  commenced  to 
destroy  the  small  portion  of  bowel  which  is  surrounded  by  the  silk — that  portion  of 
the  gut  is  either  killed  by  the  ligature,  or  all  the  coats  ulcerate  through,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  suture.  The  death  of  the  part  in  the  first,  or  the 
ulceration  of  the  pai't  in  the  second  instance,  are  processes  which  travel  from  without 
^  The  treatment  of  artificial  anus  forms  a  separate  section. 
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towards  the  interior  of  the  bowel.  Eooteriorly,  either  process  is  limited  by  the 
effused  lymph.  Internally,  there  is  nothing  to  stay  either  one  or  the  other.  Either 
is  continued  until  death  of  the  part,  or  the  act  of  destruction  (ulceration)  is  com- 
pleted. The  mucous  lining  of  the  intestine  is  included  with  the  other  coats  in  the 
grasp  of  the  silk  ligature  oi-  suture ;  and  when  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  wall 
has  been  cut  through  by  the  action  of  one  or  the  other,  the  knotted  silk  drops  into 
the  bowel  and  passes  away  with  its  contents. 

Thvis  much,  therefore,  is  evident :  first,  that,  soon  after  the  application  of  a 
ligature  or  suture  to  any  portion  of  intestine,  fibrine  is  effused  on  its  surface,  and 
the  ligatuie  becomes  thus  shut  out  from  the  peritoneal  sac;  secondly,  the  ligature 
equally  soon  commences  to  destroy  that  portion  of  bowel  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  silk ;  thii'dly,  that,  as  the  mucous  membrane  (forming  one  of  the  layers  of  that 
portion)  dies,  or  ulcerates,  it  opens  inwards  a  path  of  escape  for  the  ligature,  which 
is  only  complete  when  each  coat  of  the  bit  of  intestine  is  entirely  cut  through ;  and, 
fourthly,  that  this  path  opens  into  the  bowel,  not  fronn  it. 

Mr.  Travers  tied  a  ligature  round  the  duodenum  of  a  dog,  so  as  completely  to 
obstruct  the  intestine.  This  was  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound  closed. 
On  the  fifth  day,  the  dog  passed  a  copious  stool ;  and  he  recovered  entirely  from  all 
effects  of  the  ligature.  He  was  killed  on  the  fifteenth  day.  The  wound  of  the 
duodenum,  produced  by  the  ligature,  was  entirely  closed.  Omentum  was  adherent 
to  the  surface  at  the  part  to  which  the  ligature  had  been  applied.  The  gut,  when 
laid  open,  was  marked  by  a  transverse  fissure  at  the  seat  of  ligature.  The  ligature 
had  passed  away  entirely.'  The  wound  is  thus  closed;  the  ligature  has  escaped; 
and  the  injured  portion  of  bowel  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  or  some  adjacent 
viscera.  What  has  become  of  the  everted  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  ]  Are  the 
surfaces  united,  face  to  face,  or  so  inverted  as  to  allow  the  wounded  intestine  to 
unite  at  its  edges  %  Mr.  Ti-avers  was  evidently  not  satisfied  on  this  point.  He 
observes,  '  The  opposed  villous  surfaces,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  neither 
adhere  nor  become  consolidated  by  granulation ;  so  that  the  interstice  mai'king  the 
division,  internally,  is  probably  never  obliterated.' 

Observation  of  wounds  in  mucous  membranes  of  other  parts  does  not  allow  the 
author  to  agi'ee  with  these  lemarks ;  nor  does  Mr.  Travers  appear  to  have  had 
positive  evidence  to  enable  him  to  decide  unhesitatingly  that  such  union  could  not, 
or  did  not,  occur.  Drs.  Gross  and  Peterquin  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  union 
does  occur  between  the  edges  of  the  divided  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  former 
position  of  the  gap,  after  a  time,  is  only  indicated  by  a  line  of  cicatrix. 

The  treatment  subse(]uent  to  the  replacement  of  the  injured  intestine  should  be 
similar  to  that  sketched  out  in  our  observations  on  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 
Punctures  or  wounds  of  the  intestine  must  always  be  considered  as  very  dangerous 
in  their  character,  and  they  are  very  frequently  fatal  in  their  result ;  and  an  entire 
division  of  the  bowel  is  generally  fatal. 

Wounds  of  the  stomach,  with  protrusion,  ai'e  much  more  rare  than  wounds  of  the 
intestines.  The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  stomach  should  be  guided  by  principles 
similar  to  those  which  apply  to  wounds  of  intestines  :  though,  if  the  wound  be  large, 
it  would  be  best  to  secure  its  edges  to  the  external  one,  rather  than  apply  sutures 
and  simply  return  the  protruded  portion  into  the  abdomen.  A  large  wound  so 
treated  would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  followed  by  gastric  fistula. 

Wounds  of  the  viscera  which  occur  in  penetrating  wounds  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  may  be  said  to  be  decidedly  more  formidable  than  those  just  considered. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  if  small,  are  not  necessarily 
followed  by  effusion.  If  the  stomach  be  empty,  in  all  probability  effusion  will  not 
take  place.  Inflammation  rapidly  causes  the  aperture  to  adhere  to  some  adjacent 
surface  of  peritonaeum,  and  thus  occludes  the  opening  on  the  peritoneal  surface. 
If  the  stomach  be  full,  extravasation  of  its  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum 
is  apt  to  occur  ;  but  this  complication  need  not  necessarily  take  place,  for  vomiting 

^  Travers,  On  Injuries  of  Intestines,  p.  99. 
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rapidly  supervenes  upon  wounds  of  the  stomach,  and  soon  empties  it  of  its  contents ; 
blood  would  be  mixed  with  the  fluid  thrown  up,  or  large  quantities  of  blood  alone 
vomited.  "With  escape  of  the  contents  into  the  peritonfeum,  there  would  follow  all 
the  most  severe  symptoms  described  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  stomach.  If  the 
wound  be  across  the  lesser  or  greater  curvature,  very  abundant  haemorrhage  will  be 
present,  either  into  the  stomach,  or  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  danger  in  a  wound 
of  the  stomach  is  greatly  lessened  when  its  contents  are  observed  to  escape  externally  ; 
and  though,  in  such  cases,  life  hangs  by  a  thread,  instances  have  occurred  of  such 
wounds  terminating  in  gastric  fistulfe,  from  union  of  the  margins  of  the  internal 
with  the  external  opening ;  so  that  the  patient  survived  the  accident. 

Dr.  Marcet  several  times  succeeded  in  establishing  gastric  fistulas,  by  opening 
the  abdomen  in  dogs,  drawing  the  surface  of  the  stomach  to  the  external  wound,  and 
there  fixing  the  coats  with  sutures ;  an  opening  then  made  into  the  stomach  allowed 
a  silver  tube  to  be  introduced  which  was  there  secured.  The  care  with  which 
the  operation  is  performed  in  a  great  measure  influences  the  recovery  of  the  animal ; 
it  is  requisite  not  to  disturb  the  parts  much,  and  not  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
least  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  peritonsevtm,  otherwise  the 
animal  dies.  Dr.  Marcet  states,  that  it  requires  a  strong,  hardy  animal  to  recover 
from  this  operation  ;  and  generally,  when  recovery  has  taken  place,  the  animal  does 
not  appear  to  be  worse  for  the  fistula.  Two  dogs,  in  each  of  Avhose  stomachs  a 
fistula  had  been  formed,  survived  more  than  twelve  months,  and  appeared  healthy 
and  in  good  condition. 

It  will  alwaj^s  be  difiicult  to  determine  whether  the  stomach  is  implicated  in  a 
penetrating  wound,  unless  there  be  escape  of  the  contents  through  the  external 
wound,  or  there  be  blood  vomited.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must  depend  on  the 
symptoms.  No  interference  should  be  permitted  with  the  external  wound,  if  the 
contents  are  passing  through  it.  The  stomach  should  be  kept  empty,  and  the  patient 
nourished  entirely  by  enemata  of  beef-tea,  soup,  and  milk.  If  there  be  no  evidence 
of  escape  of  the  contents,  but  if  it  be  suspected  that  the  latter  have  passed  into  the 
peritonaeum,  as  evidenced  by  the  severity  of  pain  and  other  symptoms,  no  treatment, 
save  that  of  opening  the  abdomen,  is  available  to  save  life. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  intestines  from  penetration  of  the  abdominal  wall  by 
a  sharp  instrument,  are  not  so  serious  as  similar  wounds  of  the  stomach.  Such 
small  wounds  do  not  generally  permit  extravasation  of  the  contents,  as  the  opening 
is  soon  plugged  by  the  mucous  membrane.  But  larger  wounds  are  much  more 
fatal,  unless  the  internal  wound  be  in  apposition  with  the  external  one,  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  bowel  may  escape  externally.  In  such  a  case,  the  wound  should  not 
be  interfered  with.  Artificial  anus  for  a  time  may  be  established,  and  so  far 
immediate  danger  is  lessened,  if  not  removed.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
portion  of  bowel  may  have  been  wounded  in  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  belly,  or 
whether  sevei-al  portions  are  not  implicated  in  the  injury.  The  external  wound  is 
no  guide  to  us  in  this  respect.  If  the  wound  of  the  intestine  be  very  small,  there 
may  occur  but  very  slight  symptoms  to  indicate  its  existence ;  but  if  large,  or  if 
there  be  several  wounds,  then  blood  will  probably  be  observed  in  the  motions ;  and 
pain,  vomiting,  and  other  severe  symptoms,  will  soon  indicate  the  alarming  character 
of  the  local  damage.  As  a  rule,  wounds  of  the  small  intestine  are  more  serious, 
cceteris  paribus,  than  wounds  of  the  large.  In  a  wound  of  the  latter,  the  escape  of 
the  contents  externally  is  more  probable,  and  more  ready,  on  account  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  bowel  being  much  limited,  and  the  aperture  consequently  more  fixed. 
The  escape  of  faecal  matter  into  the  peritonaeum  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the 
bowel ;  even  with  a  large  wound  in  an  empty  intestine,  Mr.  Travers  found  that 
extravasation  did  not  necessarily  occur  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  With  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  intestine  within  the  abdomen,  whether  punctured,  or 
incised,  or  lacerated  (gunshot),  we  need  say  little  more  than  that  great  attention  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  external  wound.  Any  hope  of  recovery  rests  in  the  chances  that, 
if  the  wound  of  the  intestine  be  small,  no  escape  of  contents  will  have  occurred  :  or 
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if  the  wound  be  large,  that  the  escape  will  be  external.  If  the  first  condition  be 
suspected,  we  need  only  simply  dress  the  external  wound.  If  the  second  be  manifest, 
the  external  wound  must  be  left  open — it  is  the  safety-valve  of  life  in  such  an 
injury — and  its  premature  closure  might  most  unexpectedly  and  rapidly  cause  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Wounds  of  the  livei',  spleen,  and  kidney  are  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  haemorrhage,  rather  than  from  other  circumstances.  As  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  the  fact  of  injury  of  either  the  liver  or  spleen  in  a  punctured 
wound,  we  need  not  enter  further  into  the  question,  beyond  stating  thus  much,  that, 
if  hcemorrhage  be  not  fatal,  there  is  no  reason  the  patient  should  not  recover. 
IJsemorrhage  will  be  indicated  by  collapse,  &c. 

Wounds  of  the  kidney  or  bladder  will  be  suspected  from  blood  in  the  urine. 
When  the  latter  viscus  is  injured,  as  a  rule,  the  case  will  prove  fatal  if  ui'ine  has 
entered  the  sac  of  the  peritonpeum.     (See  Injuries  of  the  Pelvis.) 

In  must  be  fully  understood  that  in  all  cases  of  perforated  intestine,  or  other 
viscera,  complicated  with  external  wound  with  or  without  protrusion,  in  which 
there  is  evidence  of  escape  of  ffeculent  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonseum, 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thus 
remove,  as  far  as  jwssible,  all  foreign  source  of  irritation. 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  which  embraces  the 
considei'ation  of  wounds  of  the  viscera,  the  effects  of  those  wounds,  and  their  treat- 
ment, the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  the  reader  will  derive  some  assistance  from 
the  following  general  summary — a  kind  of  index  of  results  attendant  upon  these 
injuries  : 

1.  That  a  ruptui-e  of  stomach  or  intestine,  loitJioitt  external  wotiud,  is  a  fatal 
lesion ;  more  fatal  than  when  lesion  of  either  viscus  occurs  with  external  wound. 

2.  That  when  rupture  of  liver  or  spleen  is  fatal,  death  is  generally  the  result  of 
haemorrhage.     Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  is  apparently  always  fatal. 

3.  That  when  rupture  of  the  kidney  proves  fatal,  death,  when  occurring  early, 
is  the  result  of  haemorrhage ;  when  occurring  later,  is  the  result  of  extravasation  of 
urine. 

4.  That  recovery  from  rupture  of  the  liver,  sjjleen,  or  kidney,  is  not  improbable 
nor  uncommon. 

5.  That  a  wound  of  the  peritonaeum,  without  bruise  or  laceration  of  tissues,  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  fatal. 

6.  That  a  protrusion  of  intestine,  or  portion  of  other  viscera,  if  the  protruded 
part  be  not  bruised,  nor  long  exposed,  need  not  necessarily  prove  fatal. 

7.  That  a  wound  of  protruded  intestine  or  stomach,  if  small,  should  be  secured 
by  ligature — if  large,  by  sutures ;  and  the  protruded  viscus  returned  into  the 
abdomen.  The  former  lesion  may  terminate  in  recovery  ;  '  but  wounds  amounting 
to  direct  division  of  the  canal  are  irreparable,' '  unless  artificial  anus  be  established. 

8.  That  a  punctured  wound  of  viscera  is  moi'e  dangerous  than  a  wound  with  pro- 
trusion— less  dangerous  than  rupture  without  external  wound ;  that  the  danger  is  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  internal  wound  ;  and  that  an  artificial  anus  oflfer-s  the 
best  prospect  of  recovery  when  the  wound  is  extensive. 

Fistula  op  the  Stomach. 

Hennen,  in  his  work  on  '  Military  Surgery,'  observes  that  '  wounds  of  the 
stomach  are  extremely  dangerous,  though  not  mortal ; '  and  he  adds  that,  according 
to  M.  Percy's  observations,  only  four  or  five  out  of  twenty  recover.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  prospect  of  recovery  after  a  woTind  of  the  stomach.  Recovery 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  occur  from  immediate  blocking  up  of  the  internal  wound, 
and  union  of  the  external  one  by  first  intention  ;  or  i-ecovery  may  be  qualified  to 
this  extent,  that  the  two  wounds  become  soon  united  to  each  other  by  their  margins, 
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but  leave  an  opening  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  the  external  parts.  An 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  takes  place  through  this  opening,  which  may 
continue  stationary  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  such  an  opening  constitutes  a  gastric 
Jistula. 

That  the  occurrence  of  a  gastric  fistula,  or  its  persistence,  is  not  incompatible 
with  life,  or  even  health,  is  a  fact  so  satisfactorily  authenticated,  that  it  requires  no 
confirmation  on  our  part  to  establish  it.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  cases  which 
afibrd  ample  and  conclusive  evidence,  not  only  of  the  formation,  but  the  duration  of 
these  fistulfe  over  many  years.  A  fistula  of  the  stomach  occurs  on  the  escape  of  its 
contents  externally,  through  a  lacerated  or  incised  or  punctured  wound,  after  the 
internal  and  external  wounds  have  become  blended  by  their  margins  into  one 
opening  ;  or  the  fistula  may  be  the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  followed  by 
adhesion  of  the  opposed  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  ultimate  perforation  of  the  abdo- 
minal wall;  or  the  consequence  of  a  foreign  body  making  its  way  through  the 
visceral  and  abdominal  parietes ;  or  the  result  of  abscess ;  or  the  effect  of  malignant 
ulceration. 

When  the  wound,  which  allows  the  escape  of  fluid  and  food  from  the  stomach, 
has  become  clean  and  healthy,  granulation  slowly  produces  a  continuous  smooth 
cicatrix  between  the  outer  skin  and  inner  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach.  This  is, 
however,  generally  rather  a  tedious  process,  the  cicatrisation  being  frequently 
interrupted  by  painful  excoriation  and  ulceration,  caused  by  the  excessiv^ely  irritating 
quality  of  the  fluids  constantly  escaping  from  within.  But  for  a  time  the  opening 
gradually  contracts.  If  originally  small,  it  may  close  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ; 
if  not  small,  it  will  probably  remain  open  many  months ; — it  may  remain  fistulous 
for  many  years. 

The  first  difficulty  with  which  the  surgeon  most  probably  will  have  to  contend, 
Avill  be  the  escape  of  the  food ;  the  second,  will  be  the  prolapse  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  escape  of  the  food  will  depend,  in  amount,  on  the  size  of  the 
opening;  the  loss  may  be  so  great,  that  sustenance  becomes  a  question  of  moment; 
and  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  nourishing  enemata.  It  is  never  desirable  to  plug 
the  fistula  to  prevent  escape  of  food,  for  the  presence  of  a  plug  invariably  dilates 
the  opening.  A  compress  over  the  opening  is  the  best  application  for  the  purpose 
of  moderating  the  escape  ;  and  sometimes  this  treatment  will  succeed  almost  entirely 
in  effecting  the  desired  object. 

The  prolapse  of  the  mucous  membrane  will  depend  very  much  on  the  size  of  the 
opening,  as  also  somewhat  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  implicated  in  the  fistula.  If 
the  opening  be  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lai'ge  extremity,  the  prolapse  will  probably 
be  but  slight ;  wheieas  if  the  opening  be  towards  the  lower  part,  or  pyloric  extremity, 
the  protrusion  will  be  more  troublesome.  However,  prolapse  of  the  mucous 
membrane  does  not  generally  offer  any  difficulty  in  treatment ;  it  is  usually  readily 
returned,  but  requires  slight  pressure  to  keep  it  from  escaping  through  the  fistula. 

The  following  well-known  case  so  well  illustrates  the  points  above  alluded  to,  that  we 
cannot  help  introducing  it  shortly,  for  that  purpose.  Alexis  St.-Martin,  aged  18,  was 
wounded  by  a  musket  on  the  left  side,  when  about  a  yard  from  the  muzzle.  The  shot  blew 
off'  the  integuments  and  muscles,  to  the  size  of  the  hand,  fractured  and  carried  away 
the  anterior  half  of  the  sixth  rib,  fractured  the  fifth  rib,  lacerated  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
lung  and  the  diaphragm,  and  perforated  the  stomach.  On  the  sloughs  separating,  a  perfora- 
tion large  enough  to  admit  the  middle  finger  was  observed  in  the  stomach  (besides  other 
injuries,  which  do  not  hear  on  this  question).  For  seventeen  days  everythinff  sioalloiced 
passed  out  through  the  ivound ;  and  the  patient  was  kept  alive  chiefly  by  nourishing  injections. 
At  every  dressing  of  the  wound,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  flowed  out ;  its  coats  frequently 
became  everted,  or  protruded  so  far  as  to  equal  in  size  a  hen's  eg^,  but  were  easily  returned. 
After  the  fourth  week  the  lad's  health  was  quite  restored.  For  some  months  the  food  could 
he  retained  only  by  wearing  a  compress  and  bandage ;  then  a  small  fold  or  doubling  of  the 
villous  coat  began  to  appear,  which  gradually  increased  till  it  filled  the  aperture  and  acted 
as  a  valve,  while  it  admitted  of  being  pushed  hack  by  the  finger  from  without.  The  wound 
was  inflicted  in  June  1822,  and  St.-Martin  was  alive  in  March  1833.  The  oritic^  of  the 
wound  was  then  in  the  same  state  as  in  1824,  being  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. When  the  stomach  was  entirely  empty,  the  valve  was  generally  forced  out  through 
the  orifice,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  equal  in  bulk  to  a  lien's  ess. 
After  lie  had  slept  for  a  few  hours  on  the  lelt  side,  the  protruded  portion  became  so  much 
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larger  as  to  spread  over  the  neighbouring  integument  five  or  six  inches  in  circumference,  and 
fairly  exhibited  the  natural  rugse,  villous  membrane,  and  mucous  coat  lining  the  gastric 
cavity.^ 

In  the  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  vol.  xli.,  a  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Murchison,  of  a  woman 
aged  34,  in  whom  a  fistula  was  occasioned  by  the  continued  pressure  of  a  copper  coin 
over  the  epigastric  region  ;  ulceration  was  set  up  ;  and  the  pressure,  constantly  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  at  last  effected  a  communication  from  without  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  Dr.  Murchison  has  added  to  the  particulars  of  this  case  a  short  table  of  cases 
of  gastric  fistulfe,  manj^  of  them  the  result  of  disease  commencing  from  within. 

The  treatment  of  a  gastric  fistvila  should,  in  the  early  days  of  its  occurrence,  be 
most  simple.  The  parts  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  the  compress  and 
bandage  and  other  dressings  frequently  changed ;  lint,  moistened  with  tepid  water, 
is  the  simplest  and  most  cleanly  dressing,  and  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  wound 
has  commenced  to  granulate ;  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  tendency  to  contraction 
nature  should  be  permitted  to  piu'sne  her  course  unmolested.  Frequently,  such 
fistulpe  will  close  without  our  interference. 

When  all  further  prospect  of  closure  is  at  an  end,  when  contraction  of  the  orifice 
of  the  fistvila  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  the  utmost,  and  the  fistula  indicates 
that,  without  some  surgical  assistance,  it  may  remain  patulous  for  the  period  of  the 
patient's  life,  then  it  become  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  endeavour  to  assist  in  the 
closure  of  the  orifice  ;  otherwise  the  fistula  will  last  for  years.  Richerand  mentions 
one  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years.  In  Haller's  '  Dissertations '  two  cases 
are  recorded,  one  by  Ettmiiller,  in  which  the  fistula  continued  open  for  ten  years ; 
another  by  Wenker,  in  which  it  remained  patulous  for  twenty-seven  years.  Under 
such  prospects  the  presence  of  a  gastric  fistula  becomes  a  grave  evil,  and  all  practi- 
cable efforts  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  patient.  The  prospect  of  closure  held  out 
by  a  plastic  operation  is  such,  that  we  may  attempt  by  repeated  operations  to  close 
the  orifice,  even  should  the  first  prove  unsuccessful.  Dr.  Middeldorpf^  has 
related  a  case,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  almost  entii'ely  closing  a  gastric  fistula 
(apparently  the  result  of  &ome  ulcerative  process  in  the  stomach),  which  had  existed 
some  five  years.  A  flap  of  skin  was  brought  up  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
opening,  and  fixed  to  its  edges  by  sutures.  The  whole  of  the  surfaces  united,  with 
the  exception  of  a  point  the  size  of  half  a  pin's  head.  As  this  fistula  happened  to  be 
situated  between  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  on  the  left  side,  it  was 
in  an  unfavourable  position  for  contraction,  and  in  an  equally  unfavourable  part  for 
the  success  of  any  attempts  made  close  to  it.  The  almost  complete  success  of  Dr. 
Middeldorpf  is  very  encouraging,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  has  related ; 
and  should  lead  us  to  anticipate  complete  relief  from  a  similar  operation,  were  the 
fistula  situated  below  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
tissues  yield  more  readily.  Sometimes  one  or  two  sinuses  burrow  round  an  abdo- 
minal fistula;  should  such  exist,  they  should  be  laid  open  before  the  attemjit  is  made 
to  close  the  principal  artificial  aperture. 

Fistuloi  of  the  gall-hktdder  may  be  the  result  of  abscess  caused  by  the  presence  of 
a  gall-stone.  Such  cases  are  very  rare,  nor  do  they  require  much  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Before  such  a  fistula  can  form,  the  patient  must  have  had  pr6tty 
marked  evidence  of  previous  mischief  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder, with  constitutional  disturbance  of  no  slight  character.  The  treatment,  as 
far  as  the  sui'geon  is  concerned,  should  be,  to  give  exit  to  matter  as  soon  as  local 
evidence  of  its  collection  is  in  any  degree  marked,  or  its  existence  suspected.  Should 
a  gall-stone  be  lodged  in  the  abscess,  or  pi-esent  at  the  opening,  some  degree  of 
caution  is  necessary  in  interfering  with  it ;  but  the  sooner  it  can  be  removed  without 
risk,  the  earlier  will  be  the  relief  afforded  to  the  patient,  and  the  sooner  will  the 

^  For  the  fuj-ther  interesting  particulars  of  this  case,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Beaumont's  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Juice,  and  the  Physiologtj  of 
Digestion. 

"^  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  Oct.  1860,  p.  545,  from  the  Wiener  Wochenschrift, 
Nos.  3-6. 
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parts  commence  to  recover.  There  may  remain  a  fistula  with  bile  escaping  from  it 
for  some  time,  but  unless  there  be  some  marked  reason  for  surgical  interference,  it 
were  better  to  leave  the  parts  to  contract  of  themselves. 

Artificial  Anus. 

Artificial  anus  '  generally  results  from  loss  of  substance  consequent  on  mortifica- 
tion of  the  bowel  in  strangulated  hernia,  but  may  be  the  consequence  of  penetrating 
wounds,  or  of  ulceration  of  the  canal  from  internal  or-  external  causes.'  ^  Whether 
artificial  anus  be  the  result  of  accident  or  disease  or  opei'ation,  the  conditions  which 
the  opening  may  assume,  or  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  its  relief,  in  either  case 
cannot  vary  to  any  great  extent.  We  therefore  propose  to  consider  the  evil  under 
both  aspects. 

As  in  lesions  of  the  stomach,  so  in  fistulous  apertures  of  the  intestine,  there  may 
be  a  small  or  large  permanent  opening,  established  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  the 
internal  wound  with  the  circumference  of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 
But  the  size  of  the  fistulous  orifice,  through  which  escape  of  feeculent  fluid  takes 
place,  will  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of  destruction  of  the  intestinal  wall,  not 
at  all  on  the  original  size  of  the  external  wound.  In  proportion  to  the  loss  of  the 
former  there  will  be  experienced  a  difficulty  in  closing  the  latter,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  common  orifice  fi'om  the  pylorus  will  the  chance  of  imme- 
diately saving  or  of  prolonging  life  be  increased.  For  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  general  features  of  an  artificial  anus  in  its  early  condition,  we  will  assume  that, 
whether  the  fistula  be  the  result  of  wound,  or  mortified  bo\yel,  or  other  cause,  the 
orifice  in  the  bowel  has  become  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  external  aperture ;  that 
all  sloughs  caused  by  injury  or  disease  have  become  separated ;  and  that  there  is,  at 
the  opening,  a  continuous  surface  from  the  integument  without  to  the  bowel  within. 
What  characteristics  may  we  expect  to  find  about  such  an  opening  ?  Usually  the 
aperture  will  be  more  or  less  round,  but  it  may  be  oblong  and  irregular.  The 
smaller  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  more  circular  will  be  its  shape.  The  margin  will  seldom 
present  a  smooth  or  healed  condition,  but  will  often  be  somewhat  puckered,  and 
more  often  excoriated  and  bleeding.  The  skin  surrounding  the  aperture  will  gener- 
ally be  much  irritated,  sometimes  quite  sore,  and  often  very  sensitive  or  exquisitely 
painful ;  all  which  is  the  result  of  the  irritating  matters  escaping  from  the  gut  and 
running  over  the  integuments  round  the  fistula.  As  the  orifice  of  the  fistula  con- 
tracts the  surrounding  skin  is  thrown  into  slight  ridges;  the  furrows  between  which 
become  sometimes  deeply  ulcerated.  The  condition  of  the  orifice  itself  will  depend 
much  on  the  size  of  the  opening ;  if  small,  the  mucous  membrane  will  generally  be 
observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  orifice,  and  a  constant  oozing  of  faeculent  matter  and 
intestinal  mucus  will  j)ersist  as  long  as  the  orifice  remains. 

If  the  orifice  is  large,  some  amount  of  prolapse  will  constantly  occur  through  the 
fistula ;  but  when  the  intestine  retains  its  propei-  position  within  the  abdomen,  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  fistula  will  be  observed  a  fold  of  membrane — its  thin  edge 
projecting  towards  the  outlet.  If  the  destruction  of  the  bowel  has  been  extensive; 
for  instance,  if  the  bowel  has  been  divided,  and  the  divided  extremities  have  become 
attached  to  the  external  wound  ;  or  if  three-fourths  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  has 
been  lost  by  slough,  or  shot  away,  and  artificial  anus  has  been  formed,  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  observe  distinctly  the  upper  and  lower  orifices  of  the  bowel,  and  between 
them  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  projecting  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
external  outlet;  in  fact,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  prominent  partition  which 
extends  from  behind  forwards,  between  the  openings  of  the  upper  and  lower  portions 
of  the  gut.  In  proportion  to  the  projection  of  this  fold  into  the  wound,  so  is  the 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  from  one  opening  to  the  other.  The  fold 
may  even,  and  often  does,  project  sufficiently  to  lap  over  the  lower  opening,  and 
then  will  conduct  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  upper  division  of  the  bowel 
directly  outwards  through  the  artificial  anus.     The  fold,  to  which   we  have  now 

^  Lawrence,  On  Hernia,  p.  379. 
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drawn  attention,  constitutes  an  important  feature  in  the  ultimate  condition  and 
in  the  treatment  of  artificial  anus  ;  to  this  fact  we  shall  refer  presently. 

Siich,  then,  are  the  general  external  characteristics  of  ai-tificial  anus.  We  have 
now  to  examine  the  conditions,  within  the  abdomen,  of  the  portion  of  bowel  impli- 
cated in  the  opening.  If  we  trace  a  convolution  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestine 
towards  such  an  aperture,  on  approaching  the  latter,  the  bowel  will  be  observed,  within 
the  last  few  inches,  to  form  an  angle  more  or  less  acute  with  the  portion  of  intestine 
which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  lower  division.  According  to  the  amount  of  de- 
struction of  the  bowel,  and  the  prominence  of  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  within 
the  wound,  will  be  the  acuteness  of  the  internal  angle ;  and  if  the  angle  be  very 
acute,  in  consequence  of  extensive  destruction,  the  portions  of  bowel  forming  the 
angle  will  lie  more  or  less  side  by  side,  or  sometimes  aci'oss  each  other,  as  they 
approach  the  fistula.  The  serous  surfaces  of  these  opposed  portions  are  not  generally 
adherent  to  each  other.  Intestinal  convolutions  may  dip  down  between  them,  and 
even  push  forwards  a  serous  sac  into  the  artificial  opening.  This  is  an  important 
fact  : — viz.  that  the  mass  of  intestine  within  the  abdomen  is  only  protected  exter- 
nally, at  the  artificial  opening,  by  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  adherent  bowel. 
The  serous  surface  of  the  intestine,  where  the  latter  is  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
wall,  is  continuous  with  the  parietal  peritonaeum  all  round  the  false  opening;  for  the 
two  serous  surfaces,  parietal  and  visceral,  have  become  adherent  to  each  other,  either 
previous  to  the  sloughing  of  the  bowel  in  a  hernia,  or  subsequent  to  the  wound  of 
the  intestine  in  an  injury.  The  adhesions,  which  unite  the  intestinal  to  the  external 
orifice,  occur  first  on  the  peritoneal  face  of  each  opening,  and  are  at  first  slight,  but 
subsequently  become  more  firm  as  they  become  vitalised.  But  the  extent  of  such 
adhesions  is  never  broad,  nor  capable  of  offering  much  resistance  to  the  pressure 
of  the  viscera  within.  Sir  W.  Lawrence  justly  observes,  '  The  abdominal  cavity  is 
protected  at  the  margin  of  the  opening  by  a  feeble  barrier  ;  the  extent  of  the  adhe- 
sions being  only  from  half  a  line  to  a  line,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  reaching  to  half 
an  inch.''  As  the  membrane  covering  the  bowel  attached  to  the  orifice  is  thus  con- 
tinuous with  the  parietal  peritonaeum  within,  so  the  menibrane  lining  the  bowel  is 
continuous  with  the  cuticle  whicli  surrounds  the  artificial  anus  without. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  and  early  conditions  usually  found  in  a  case  of  arti- 
ficial anus;  certain  variations  may  be  met  with,  dependent  on  locality.  In  an  arti- 
ficial anus,  the  result  of  an  accidental  wound  of  the  large  intestine,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  an  opening  made  into  the  colon  in  the  lumbar  region  for  the  relief  of  ob- 
structed bowel,  the  probability  is,  that  no  fold  of  mucoiis  membrane  will  exist,  such  as 
is  observed  when  any  considerable  portion  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  destroyed. 
"When  the  opening  is  high  up  and  implicates  the  jejunum,  the  fluids  which  escape 
are  less  offensive  than  when  the  opening  exists  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestine.  When  the  opening  is  in  the  large  bowel,  the  discharge  often  consists 
of  hard  fseculent  masses,  and  is  always  of  the  character  of  that  passed  natur- 
ally from  the  i-ectum.  Within  also,  when  the  large  bowel  is  implicated,  there 
need  be  little  disturbance  of  the  natural  position  of  the  bowel ;  there  need  be  no 
angle  formed  by  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  bowel  fixed  at  the  aper- 
ture ;  and  there  need  be  no  adhesions  of  the  serous  surfaces  to  secure  the  wounded 
intestine  to  the  abdominal  wall,  as  the  bowel  may  have  been  opened  external  to  the 
serous  sac. 

Certain  changes  will  occur  in  an  artificial  anus,  as  time  passes.  If  the  opening 
was  originally  small  in  the  intestine,  the  external  orifice  will  gradually  contract,  the 
escape  of  the  contents  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  conti^action,  and,  in  some 
few  weeks  or  months,  the  aperture  may  close.  If  the  aperture  in  the  intestine  was 
originally  large,  the  artificial  opening  will  gradually  become  less,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  remain  stationary  in  size.  The  edges  will  often  become  thick  and 
callous,  and  will  also  occasionally  become  puckered  inwards  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
fold  of  membrane  which  projects  from  within,  becomes  gradually  directed  away  from 
the  orifice   which    leads  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel ;  for  the  stream  of  fajcu- 

^  Law^rence,  On  Hernia,  p.  380. 
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lent  matter  acts  constantly  against  the  corresponding  surface  of  this  projection,  and 
inclines  it  towards  the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion,  sometimes  so  as  to  close  it  com- 
pletely, and  thus  effectually  prevents  the  passage  of  faeces  fi-om  the  upper  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  projection  forwards  of 
this  fold  will  the  passage  of  fasculent  fluid  or  food  across  the  area  of  the  artificial 
anus,  and  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  be  diminished ;  the  fold 

Fig.  131. — Artificial  Anns,  showing  tlie  angle  between  the  two  portions  of  intestine. 
The  lower  portion  of  gnt  in  the  drawing  is  the  one  nearer  the  stomach,  and  is  larger 
than  the  other.     (Museum  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  1,384.) 


'a 


acts  as  a  dam  across  the  natural  passage,  and  directs  the  stream  through  the  new 
aperture,  to  be  discharged  externally.  And  as  the  facility  of  communication  from 
one  to  the  other  becomes  less,  so  the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion  contracts,  while  that 
of  the  upper  portion  often  becomes  dilated  and  thickened.     As  the  artificial  orifice 

Fig.  182. — Artificial  Anus  with  Prolapsus.     (Museum  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

No.  1,386.) 


is  not  guarded  by  a  sphincter-muscle,  the  escape  of  the  contents  is  constant,  and  is 
beyond  the  control  of  all  voluntary  efforts  or  desii-e.  The  patient's  health  will 
become  much  deteriorated  if  the  small  intestine  is  open  far  above  the  ileo-csecal 
valve;  nutrition  is  then  but  imperfectly  carried  on.  The  patient  sufiers  greatly 
from  the  excoriation  caused  by  the  acridity  of  the  discharge,  the  constant  moisture 
of  the  skin,  and  the  frequent  necessity  to  cleanse  the  wound ;  so  that  with  a  slight 
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attack  of  diarrhoea,  or  other  exhausting  ailment,  one  in  such  a  condition  rapidly 
sinks.  '  The  prospect  of  regaining  and  preserving  health  and  strength,'  observes 
Sir  W.  Lawrence,  '  when  the  continuity  of  the  intestine  cannot  be  restoied,  depends 
entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  unnatural  opening  :  is  greater  in  proportion  as  that 
is  nearer  to  the  inferior  end  of  the  canal,  and  smaller  as  it  approximates  to  the 
stomach.' 

One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  an  artificial  anus,  whenever  the  fseculent  fluid 
escapes  entirely  through  it,  is  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel,  i.e.  all  below  the 
aperture,  becomes  contracted  ;  and  in  time,  so  much  so,  as  hardly  to  be  recognisable 
as  the  intestine  of  an  adult.  The  tube  is,  however,  rarely  obliterated.  Dupuytren 
mentions  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Hospital  of  Yal-de-Grace,  in  Paris,  observed 
by  M.  Begin,  and  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel  was  obliterated,  and 
formed  a  solid  cord.  The  portion  of  intestine  forming  the  artificial  anus  was  the 
transverse  colon.  The  patient  was  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  he  had 
suffered  from  artificial  anus  for  forty  years.  The  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  was 
not  quite  obliterated,  but  next  to  the  artificial  orifice,  no  trace  of  canal  was  to  be 
found.' 

Fig.  133. — Artificial  Anus,  with  Prolapsus  and  Hernia  (ideal  representation.) 


a,  the  abdominal  wall ;  h,  the  coils  of  intestine  inside  the  peritonea  cavity,  some  of  which  have  formed  a  hernia 
and  are  represented  at  c,  external  to  the  aldomen  covered  with  the  peritoiiaanm  ;  d,  one  of  the  two  coils  forming 
the  artificial  anus  which  is  prolapsed,  and  shows  its  mucous  surface  external  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

In  an  artificial  anus  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  prolapsus  of  the  bowel 
(fig.  132).  There  may  also  occur  a  hernial  protrusion  behind  or  through  the  wall  of 
the  adherent  intestine,  or  between  it  and  the  external  wound  (tig.  133).  This  is 
not  frequent.  Prolapsus  usually  takes  place  through  the  orifice  of  the  vipper  por- 
tion, and  is  a  common  occurrence  to  a  slight  extent.  Generally  the  protruded  bowel 
is  readily  returned,  and  can  then  be  retained  by  gentle  pressure  secured  by  a  bandage 
or  truss.     But  prolapsus  may  be  very  extensive,  and  may  even  prove  fatal. 

A  patient  operated  on  by  the  author,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  for  strangulated  femoral 
hernia,  was  found,  when  the  sa«  was  opened,  to  have  mortification  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  circumference  of  a  piece  of  ,«mall  intestine.  The  bowel  was  cut  open  where  dead,  and 
the  protruded  intestine  left  in  the  wound.  An  artificial  anus  was  thus  established  ;  and 
thouo'h  the  palient  was  greatly  reduced,  and  extremely  ill  for  many  days  subsequently,  she 
recovered  suflficiently  to  quit  the  hospital  about  three  months  after  the  operation.  The 
artificial  anus  was  then  rather  more  contracted  than  at  first,  but  almost  all  the  faeces  passed 
externally  through  the  opening.     She  gradually  gained  strength,  and  recovered  sufficiently 


^  Dictionnaire  de  Med.  et  Chir,  pratiques,  torn.  iii.  p.  133. 
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to  be  able  to  do  a  little  work.  About  six  months  after  sbe  left  the  hospital,  one  afternoon 
"while  lifting  some  furniture  when  cleaning  her  room,  she  felt  something  suddenly  wrong 
in  the  region  of  the  artificial  anus,  and  immediately  experienced  great  pain.  She  was  only 
able  to  get  on  the  bed,  and,  being  quite  alone,  was  unable  to  procure  assistance.  She  now 
perceived  that  there  was  a  large  protrusion  at  the  artificial  anus.  In  the  evening  her  husband 
returned  home,  but  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  urgency  of 
her  sufferings,  and  would  not  consent  to  any  medical  advice  being  jnocured.  The  poor 
woman  passed  the  night  in  great  sufi'ering,  and  in  the  morning  the  husband,  having  returned 
to  his  senses,  called  Dr.  Martyn,  of  Brompton,  to  see  her.  Hearing  the  particulars  of  her 
history,  Dr.  Martyn  asked  the  author  to  visit  her.  A  large  mass  of  prolapsed  bowel,  some 
three  feet  in  length,  was  found  lying  external  to  the  artificial  opening.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane was  dark-coloured  and  almost  black  from  congestion,  and  blood  was  oozing  from  its 
surface  generally.  The  protruded  portion  of  the  bowel  was  thrown  into  several  convolutions, 
was  greatly  distended  and  much  solidified,  and  excessively  tender  when  touched.  She  was 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  where,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Cutler,  the  author 
attempted  the  reduction  of  this  really  frightful-looking  mass  of  prolapsed  bowel.  While 
attemptkS  at  reduction  were  beiug  made  with  extreme  care  and  much  gentleness,  a  quantity 
of  intestine  (covered  with  peritonaeum)  was  observed  to  escape  suddenly  from  the  abdomen, 
by  the  side  of  the  bowel  already  prolapsed  and  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  A  double 
complication  now  existed.  The  exact  peculiarities  of  this  complication  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  133)  ;  but,  to  render  the  case 
more  clear,  its  various  stages  and  conditions  are  shortly  recapitulated.  Previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  prolapsus,  the  original  openings  in  the  intestine  and  the  abdominal  wall  were 
adherent  to  each  other  hj  their  opposed  margins,  so  that  one  common  opening,  the  artificial 
anus,  was  the  result ;  the  visceral  and  parietal  peritonaeum  being  continuous  with  each  other 
around  the  internal  aspect  of  the  opening.  Through  this  common  opening  a  portion  of  the  upper 
bowel  became  prolapsed,  and  projected  externally.  This  projection  was  the  mass  covered 
with  mucous  membrane,  which  w-as  seen  in  the  first  instance.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the 
protrusion  of  so  large  a  mass  of  bowel  on  the  margins  of  the  artificial  anus,  caused  the 
adhesions  between  the  two  original  wounds  to  give  way  ;  consequently  the  opening  in  the 
wall  of  the  bowel  was  no  longer  attached  to  the  abdominal  opening ;  and  the  latter  now 
communicated  directly  with  the  interior  of  the  peritonaeum.  Through  this  opening,  leading 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  portion  of  bowel  covered  with  peritonaeum  passed  out : 
but  there  had  already  escaped,  through  the  same  external  opening,  the  prolapsed  bowel. 
The  following  condition  of  parts,  therefore,  was  found  at  the  aperttire  in  the  abdominal 
wall : — 

Several  convolutions  of  bowel  protruding  externally  and  without  the  sac.  In  the  walls  of 
one  portion  of  this  protruding  mass  was  the  opening  of  the  bowel  made  at  the  time  of  the 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the  hernia  :  and  through  this  opening  projected  a  large  mass  of 
prolapsed  bowel  ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  was  a  dark  red  colour  and  highly  con- 
gested. So  that,  side  by  side,  exposed  to  the  air  and  lying  outside  the  abdominal  wall,  there 
was  intestine  protruding  covered  by  peritonaeum,  and  intestine  prolapsed  covered  by  mucous 
membrane :  the  two  being  but  portions  of  one  mass  of  small  intestine  escaped  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  through  an  artificial  outlet  at  the  femoral  ring. 

The  prolapsus  was  readily  reduced,  by  drawing  upon  the  portion  of  bowel  which  had 
last  escaped.  The  latter  was  traced  to  the  point  where  the  invagination  commenced,  and 
was  then  gently  pulled  until  the  invaginated  portion  w^as  entirely  unfolded.  The  intestine 
w'as  then  easily  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  original  wound  of  the  bowel  secured  to 
the  margins  of  the  external  opening  with  sutures.  The  poor  woman  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  her  prolonged  sufferings,  that  she  expired  the  following  morning.  The  portion 
of  intestine  below  the  wound  was  fotmd  very  much  contracted,  and  free  from  faeculent 
matter. 

When  hernial  protrusions  occur  through  an  artificial  anus,  the  coverings  of  the 
hernia  will  be  solely  formed  by  the  coats  of  the  adherent  intestine,  mvicous  membrane 
outside,  and  peritonseum  within ;  but  should  the  hernial  protrusion  be  other  than 
small,  we  must  anticipate  some  separation  of  the  adhesions  which  attach  the  orifice 
of  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  wall,  as  occurred  in  the  case  last  described.  In  such 
a  case,  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  intestine  round  the  orifice  would  be  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  protruded  sac  might  even  be  ruptured  from  this  cause. 

The  treatment  of  artificial  anus  depends  much  on  the  features  of  each  case. 
When  the  opening  is  small,  we  need  do  little  more  than  require  the  patient  to  be 
kept  as  clean  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  permit,  and  meanwhile  endeavotir 
to  restrain  the  escape  of  faeces  or  food  through  the  orifice,  by  the  application  of  gentle 
pressure.  Closure  of  the  opening  will  frequently  occur,  in  such  a  case,  without  any 
further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  A  young  woman,  operated  on  for 
strangulated  femoral  hernia,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  recovered 
with  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  groin.     By  degrees  the  opening  gradually  coir 
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tracted ;  once  or  twice  it  appeared  closed  ;  again  opened  ;  and,  some  eight  months 
after  the  operation,  became  entirely  healed.  A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  the  author,  though  the  artificial  aperture  closed  in  a  much  shorter  period. 

If  the  o})ening  shows  no  tendency  to  close,  and  the  patient  objects  to  operative 
interferences,  the  inconvenience  can  be  but  little  mitigated  by  external  measures. 
Pressure  offers  the  best  pi'ospect  of  regulating  somewhat  the  escape  of  the  fa3ces. 
Various  arrangements  have  been  adopted  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  patient ; 
receptacles  of  different  shapes  and  materials  have  been  so  fixed  to  the  body,  as  to 
cover  in  the  orifice  of  the  bowel  and  receive  its  contents  as  they  pass  out.  But 
though  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  upon  the  construction  and  adaptation  of 
such  appliances,  at  best  they  have  been  found  but  of  trifling  service.  Mr.  Lawrence 
recommends  the  constant  use  of  a  truss  to  prevent  prolapsus ;  and  the  author's 
experience  induces  him  strongly  to  advocate  the  importance  of  this  i-ecommendation. 
A  compress  of  linen  placed  in  the  opening,  with  a  larger  pad  over  it,  and  a  truss 
applied  over  the  whole,  will  in  a  great  measure  restrain  the  contents,  as  well  as 
prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel.  It  is  best  that  the  pad  of  such  truss  should  be 
made  of  vulcanite  or  pure  india-rubber,  as  it  is  easily  kept  clean. 

The  relief  or  closure  of  artificial  anus  has  been  attempted  by  surgical  interference. 
Before  alluding  to  the  measui-es  adopted  for,  what  is  termed,  a  radical  cure,  we  must 
shoi'tly  refer  again  to  the  condition  of  an  artificial  anus  which  has  ba filed  the  surgeon's 
attempt  to  close  it  by  pressure.  In  such  a  case,  the  orifice  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  liowel  will  be  well  marked,  and  the  fold  of  mucovis  membrane  (ejjeron,  as  it  is 
termed  by  French  authors)  will  be  more  or  less  prominent.  If  a  finger  can  be 
passed  into  the  opening  of  the  upper  portion,  and  another  into  that  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  bowel,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  be  approximated,  they  will  only  be 
separated  at  these  two  points  by  the  opposed  walls  of  the  intestine ;  but  for  an 
instrument  to  pass  through  from  one  portion  of  the  intestine  to  the  other,  the 
peritontevim  would  have  to  be  necessarily  twice  perforated ;  for  usually  no  adhesions 
exist  between  the  serovis  surfaces  corresponding  to  these  points.  The  6pei'on,  or 
fold,  at  its  free  margin,  consists  of  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane ;  but  imme- 
diately behind,  the  free  border  will  be  formed  of  the  muscular  and  serous  layers  of 
the  bowel. 

In  order  to  push  back  the  prominent  edge  of  the  eperon,  Desault  passed  a  tent 
of  linen  three  inches  in  length  into  the  intestine,  through  the  artificial  anus  in  a 
patient  under  his  care,  and  covered  the  opening  with  a  compress  and  bandage.  This 
tent  he  proposed  to  remove  twice  a  day,  to  allow  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces ;  but 
he  found  that,  after  some  noise  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  some  fluid  was  discharged 
throvigh  the  rectum,  and  during  three  following  days  several  motions  were  passed. 
The  tent  was  discontinued  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the  opening  was  closed  by  compi'ess, 
and  supported  by  a  truss.  The  case  quickly  recovered.  It  is  stated  that  nothing 
had  passed  through  the  rectum  in  this  case,  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  wound 
which  produced  the  artificial  anus,  until  the  treatment  alluded  to  was  adopted  by 
Desault,  a  peiicd  of  four  years.  This  method  of  ti-eatment  can  only  be  recommended 
for  trial  in  cases  in  which  the  internal  angle  of  the  bowel  is  not  very  acute,  and 
consequently  when  the  eperon  is  not  very  prominent.  In  fact,  in  such  cases,  with 
proper  care  and  simple  pressure,  time  will  most  probably  ensure  permanent  oblite- 
ration of  the  artificial  opening. 

It  will  now  be  evident  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  closui-e  of  an  artificial  anus, 
which  defies  the  usual  palliative  treatment,  arise  fi-om  the  loss  of  intestinal  wall,  the 
consequent  acuteness  of  the  angle  at  which  the  portions  of  the  intestine  meet  at  the 
aperture,  and  the  unavoidable  prominence  of  the  Eperon  or  fold — conditions  which 
most  effectually  interfere  with  the  passage  of  fseces  into  the  lower  division  of  the 
bowel.  If  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  two  portions  of  the  intestine,  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  opening,  were  adherent  to  each  other,  nothing  would  appear  more 
justifiable  or  easier  than  to  divide  the  eperon  some  distance  inwards,  commencing  at 
its  fiee  margin  ;  and  then  this  process  of  treatment  would  probably  be  as  safe  as  it 
would  be  easj'.     A  direct  and  free  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
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portions  of  the  bowel  would  be  thus  immediately  established ;  the  eperon  would  be 
destroyed  ;  and  feces  would  flow  along  the  natural  channel  more  readily  than  escape 
externally,  especially  if  pressure  was  applied  over  the  opening.  But  it  has  been 
explained  that  the  eperon  is  formed  merely  of  a  duplication  of  the  mesenteric  or 
attached  border  of  the  wounded  bowel ;  the  artificial  aperture  would,  in  most  cases, 
be  situated  in  some  portion  of  the  foi-mer  free  surface.  The  duplication  would 
therefore  consist,  within  the  intestine,  of  two  layers  of  mucous  membrane  :  within 
the  abdomen,  of  two  layers  of  serous  membiane,  and  intermediately  of  the  muscular 
and  cellular  coats  of  the  bowel.  To  divide  this  eperon  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  relieA'e 
the  obstruction  it  prodiices,  would  necessitate  cutting  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 
neum ;  foi-  we  should  have  to  cut  through  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  opposed  portions 
of  bowel.  Even  a  further  risk  would  have  to  be  encountered.  There  might  be 
intestinal  convolutions  lying  between  those  two  surfaces  of  bowel,  which  must 
necessarily  be  divided  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  increase  of  space  in  the  canal ; 
therefore  an  instrument  carried  across  the  space  occupied  by  such  convolutions  might 
seriously  injure  any  portion  of  viscera  there  interposed. 

To  Dupuytren  ^  we  are  indebted  for  originating  a  method  of  treatment  which, 
perhaps  of  all  others,  holds  out  the  prospect  of  dividing  the  eperon  with  as  little 
amount  of  risk  to  life  as  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  so  formidable  an  undertaking. 
But  the  fact  must  be  fully  appreciated,  that  any  interference  with  this  eperon,  or 
projecting  fold,  must  always  necessarily  be  attended  by  considerable  risk  of  peritonitis, 
and  danger  to  life. 

'  Restoration  is  seldom  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of  nature  and  art,' 
writes  Dupuytren,  •'  when  the  loss  extends  to  four-fifths,  or  to  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  intestine,  with  or  without  the  mesentery,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  in  length.  The  destruction  of  the  bowel,  the  contraction  and  change  of 
direction  in  the  tube,  the  projection  of  the  ridge  and  septum,  are  here  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  constitute  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the 
intestinal  contents  in  their  natural  com^se.  If  compression  be  employed  with 
sufficient  exactness  to  ^^I'event  escape  of  faeces,  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  pro- 
duced such  as  colic,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccup.' 

Dupuytren  saw  that,  if,  without  ojjening  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonteum,  he 
could  in  extreme  cases  destroy  the  eperon  by  any  means  which  would  facilitate  the 
passage  of  fteces  in  tlieir  natural  course,  the  probable  result  would  be  the  closure  of 
the  artificial  anus ;  but  that,  without  the  removal  of  the  eperon,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  relief.  He  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  establish  a  direct 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  gut  by  destroying  the 
septum.  After  one  or  two  attempts  to  effect  this  by  pressure  and  ligature,  he 
ultimately  made  use  of  an  instrument,  which  he  termed  an  enterotome.  By  the 
application  of  this  instrument,  he  considered  that  the  projecting  ridge  and  septum 
might  be  destroyed  in  a  short  period.  It  is  here  only  requisite  to  state,  that  this 
instrument  is  so  constructed  that  it  somewhat  resembles  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  blades 
of  which  can  be  separated  from  each  other,  or,  when  adjusted  to  the  septum,  can  be 
approximated  by  the  action  of  a  screw,  so  closely  as  to  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  part 
embraced  in  their  grasp.  One  blade,  being  grooved,  receives  the  edge  of  the  other, 
when  the  instrument  is  closed  ;  so  that  any  intervening  tissue,  thus  firmly  grasped, 
is  so  effectually  compressed  as  to  be  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time.  When  it  has 
been  decided  to  use  this  instrument,  '  the  first  step  is  to  find  the  two  openings  of  the 
intestiiie,  and  to  determine  accurately  the  direction  taken  by  the  cori'esponding 
portions  of  the  canal.  Usually  this  is  the  longest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the 
proceeding.  The  discharge  of  the  contents  genei'ally  points  out  to  us,  without  much 
ti^ouble,  the  orifice  and  course  of  the  upper  end.  But  greater  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  discovering  the  lower.  When  the  position  of  the  openings  and  tlie  course  of  the 
two  portions  of  bowel  have  been  ascertained,  one  branch  of  the  enterotome  is 
introduced  into  one  end  of  the  bowel,  and.  according  to  circumstances,  carried  to 
the  depth  of  one  or  more  inches  ;  the  other  branch  is  placed  to  a  corresponding  depth 

^  Me  moires  de  VAcad.  de  Med.  torn.  i.  1828. 
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in  the  other  end.'  '  The  blades  are  then  adjusted  and  firmly  fixed  by  the  action  of 
the  screw.  Dupuytren  recommended  that  the  pressure  should  at  once  be  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  extinguish  circulation  and  life  in  the  part  immediately  ;  and, 
to  prevent  circulation  being  re-established  at  any  point,  he  advised  the  pressure  to 
be  increased  every  second  day. 

The  application  of  the  instrument  does  not  usually  occasion  much  pain,  according 
to  Dupuytren's  statement.  The  effects  of  the  application  will  not  be  completed  for 
seven  or  eight  days ;  after  which  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  occasioned  by  the 
strangulation  of  the  intestinal  wall,  will  allow  the  instrument  to  be  removed  without 
further  trouble,  and  without  the  blades  being  opened.  '  By  the  division  and  loss  of 
substance,  the  ridge  and  the  double  septum,  which  separate  the  two  ends  of  the 
bowel,  are  destroyed,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  interrupted  communication  between 
them,  and  restore  the  natural  course  of  the  aliment  and  fseces.'  ^  This  treatment 
appears  simple  enough  and  most  rational,  when  considered  merely  as  a  mechanical 
procedure ;  but  in  practice  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  its  adoption  were  to  prove 
productive  of  very  severe  symptoms  in  many  cases,  and  even  fatal  in  not  a  few.  In 
the  first  instance,  when  closing  the  blades  of  the  enterotome,  we  run  the  risk  of 
catching  between  the  blades  a  portion  of  intestine  not  implicated  in  the  artificial 
anus ;  and  if  we  escape  this  danger,  we  have  to  run  great  risk  of  setting  up  peri- 
tonitis, by  the  action  of  the  instrument  on  the  two  surfaces  of  that  membrane 
enclosed  within  the  blades.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  patient  has  to  submit  to  a  most  loathsome  condition — great  suffering  and  con- 
tinual annoyance  without  any  prospect  of  relief ;  while  in  many  cases  there  is  also 
the  probability  of  life  being  much  shortened,  from  the  want  of  adequate  nutrition. 
The  surgeon,  in  proposing  the  operation  to  a  patient,  can  honestly  state  that  it  holds 
out  the  prospect  of  permanent  benefit,  though  its  performance  is  attended  by  con- 
siderable risk  ;  but  the  patient  himself  should  decide  whether  to  submit  to  it,  after 
having  had  placed  before  him  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  its  adoption. 

The  following  are  the  results  which  Dupuytren  arrived  at  from  his  own  expe- 
rience and  that  of  others,  in  the  use  of  the  enterotome  : 

Of  forty-one  operations,  twenty-one  were  performed  by  Dupuytren,  and  twenty 
by  other  surgeons.  Three  cases  terminated  fatally;  one  from  supposed  fsecal 
effusion  ;  one  from  peritonitis  excited  by  the  operation.  Of  the  remaining  thirty- 
eight,  the  greater  number  had  no  unpleasant  symptoms  :  some  had  colic,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  Fistulse,  more  or  less  extensive,  remained  in  nine  ;  rendering  the  constant 
use  of  a  truss  necessary.  Twenty-nine  patients  were  completely  relieved,  in  periods 
varing  from  two  to  six  months. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  by  M.  Jobert  ^  respecting  the  correctness  of 
Dupuytren's  conclusions  regarding  the  safety  of  this  operation ;  and  the  former 
recommends  that,  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  the  pressure  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  gradual,  and  only  increased  as  the  symptoms  permit.  He  has  observed 
all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  follow  the  applicatio  of  the  blades,  when  applied 
so  firmly  as  immediately  to  destioy  the  life  of  the  part,  and  states  that  fatal  cases 
have  occurred  after  such  application. 

Surgeons  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  application  of  the  enterotome  in 
this  country.  Fortunately  the  cases  requiring  its  use  are  rare  in  the  present  day ; 
but  if  we  are  permitted  to  draw  a  conclusion  respecting  the  advantages  of  treatment 
l)y  the  use  of  the  enterotome,  and  the  eflects  produced  by  its  application,  we  would 
most  strongly  advocate  a  gradual,  rather  than  a  rapid,  closure  of  the  blades  in  any 
case  in  which  it  was  considered  advisable  to  employ  the  instrument. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestines. 

The  introduction,  whether  accidental  or  intentional,  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
stomach,  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence ;  their  retention  in  the  alimentary  canal 

1  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.  ^  Op.  cit. 

^  Traite  des  Mai.  cJm\  ilu  Canal  mtest.  tom.  ii.  p.  125. 
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is  Generally  productive  of  evil ;  and  therefore  the  management  of  such  a  case  is  well 
worthy  the  utmost  consideration  of  the  medical  practitioner.  The  term  '  foreign 
body  '  is  applied  to  a  substance  which,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
is  proof  against  the  rapidly-dissolving  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  ;  such  a  substance 
as  retains  its  original  size  and  general  configuration  while  stationary  within,  or  while 
passing  through,  the  intestinal  tube. 

Great  varieties  of  foreign  bodies  have  been  fovind  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
after  death  :  and  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  here  to  enumerate  all,  it  will  be 
found  desirable,  practically,  to  distinguish  certain  varieties  from  others,  and  so  to 
classify  them  ;  for,  according  to  their  character,  consistence,  or  shape,  they  act  moi-e 
or  less  prejudicially  on  the  parts  which  surround  them. 

The  following  classification  will  embrace  sufS.ciently  the  varieties  most  frequently 
met  with : — 

1.  Round  and  flat  bodies,  such  as  money,  fruit-stones,  bullets,  pebbles,  calculi, 
&c.     These  substances  are  generally  the  least  dangerous  in  their  efiects. 

2.  Materials  which,  by  accumulation,  form  large  masses ;  such  as  hair,  string, 
the  husk  of  the  oat,  &c.  Such  substances  generally  constitute  the  largest  foreign 
masses  met  with  in  the  food-tube. 

3.  Shai-p-pointed  or  cutting  bodies ;  such  as  pins,  fish-  or  other  bones,  knives, 
false  teeth,  &c.  These  are  generally  attended  by  fatal  consequences,  if  they  become 
lodged  in  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

Foreign  bodies  may  remain  in  the  stomach  for  a  certain  period  without  producing 
much  inconvenience ;  but  generally,  when  retained,  they  are  attended,  sooner  or 
later,  by  serious,  if  not  fatal  consequences.  The  treatment  of  a  case  in  which  a 
foreign  body  has  become  lodged  in  the  alimentary  canal,  gastric  or  intestinal,  must 
therefore  be  ever  a  subject  of  extreme  anxiety.  If  the  substance  be  a  piece  of  money 
or  any  other  small  body,  it  will  be  passed,  often  without  much  discomfort,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  sometimes  within  forty-eight  hours  of  having  been  swallowed. 
But  should  the  substance  be  a  bone,  or  other  irregular-shaped  or  uneven  mass,  it 
may  be  some  weeks  before  it  escapes  through  the  rectum  ;  and  its  progress  through 
the  tube  is  often  attended  by  pain,  and  sometimes  much  distress  and  suffering,  in 
passing  the  external  outlet. 

The  early  symptoms  indicative  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  mass.  If  it  be  a  pin,  or  a  fish-  or  a  sharp  meat-bone, 
or  any  steel  instrviment,  pointed  or  uneven,  or  metallic  tooth-plate,  the  sj^mptoms 
usually  present  will  be  pain  referred  to  the  epigastrium — pain  sometimes  of  a  very 
severe  character ;  a  sense  of  weight  and  discomfort  at  the  stomach ;  often  a  desire  to 
vomit,  or  an  actual  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  blood,  either  mixed 
with  the  fluid  thrown  up,  or  passed  in  the  motions.  If  the  patient  is  thin  and  the 
substance  large,  it  may  occasionally  be  detected  through  the  abdominal  wall.  When 
the  foreign  body  is  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  hair  or  other  tissues,  introduced 
into  the  stomach  by  degrees  from  time  to  time,  the  symptoms  will  be  chiefly  those 
of  severe  indigestion,  such  as  a  weight  and  pain  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  effects  of  a  foreign  body  passed  into  the  stomach  will  also  differ  according  to 
the  shape  and  consistence  of  the  mass.  The  substance  may  be  slowly  propelled  into 
the  intestine,  and  thence  escape  externally  through  the  natural  outlet  :  or  be  re- 
tained in  the  intestine,  and  there  produce  fatal  mischief,  or  be  rejected  from  the 
stomach  by  vomiting.  The  mass  may  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  producing  there 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  its  coats,  and  so  ultimately  fatal  peritonitis  ■  or  peri- 
tonitis may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  partial  obstruction,  withovit  perforation. 
The  mass  rarely  remains  in  the  stomach  without  ultimately  producing  fatal  com- 
plications. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  foreign  bodies  have  entei-ed  the  stomach  must 
depend  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  substances  forming  these  bodies,  as  well  as  upon 
their  shape. 

A  lady,  in  attempting  to  swallow  some  pills,  dislodged  her  ai'tificial  teeth,  consisting  of 
two  central  incisors  fixed  to  a  small  gold  plate.     The  mass  passed  at  onee  into  the  pharynx 
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and  cepopliagus ;  and  was  soon  followed  by  pain  referred  to  tbe  median  line,  at  a  point  a 
little  above  the  epigastrium.  On  attempting  to  take  i'ood,  she  experienced  difficulty  in 
swallowing  it ;  and  tbe  gi-eater  portion  almost  immediately  returned.  Mr.  J.  Blackstone 
attended  the  patient  for  some  days,  but  as  she  did  not  improve  tbe  author  was  requested  to 
see  her.  There  was  still,  on  the  tenth  day,  much  discomfort,  inability  to  swallow  without 
pain,  and  food  could  only  be  taken  in  a  fluid  form  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  These 
symptoms  continued  without  much  alteration  till  tbe  nineteenth  day.  As  the  patient  was 
then  no  better,  but  evidently  thinner,  an  cesophagus  tube  was  gently  passed  down  the  throat : 
when  approaching  the  cardiac  orifice,  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  came  in  contact  with 
some  resisting,  apparently  solid,  substance.  With  very  slight  pressure  this  appeared  to  be 
dislodged,  and  the  tube  passed  freely  on.  On  its  witlidrawal  the  patient  expressed  herself 
relieved,  and  was  at  once  able  to  swallow  with  comfort. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  she  again  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  tbe  region  of  tbe  pyloric 
orifice  of  the  stomach  :  but  though  tbe  pain  persisted  without  relief,  it  did  not  prevent  her 
from  partaking  of  food.  In  this  state  she  continued  till  one  day  she  again  attempted  to 
swallow  some  pills,  which  made  her  vomit;  and  she  brought  up  a  quantity  of  fluid  from  the 
stomach,  and  with  it  the  artificial  plate  and  teeth  attached ;  as  perfect  as  the  day  when 
swallowed.  The  mass  was  fixed  nineteen  days  in  tbe  ojsopbagus;  and  remained  ninety-seven 
days  in  the  stomach.  The  longest  diameter  of  the  plate  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  :  a 
sharp  point,  somewhat  hooked,  projected  on  one  side  :  a  less  sharp  one  on  tbe  other  :  these 
no  doubt  occasioned  the  arrest  of  the  foreign  body  at  the  pyloric  orifice.  Tbe  patient  had 
no  bad  symptom  after  the  ejection  of  the  plate  ;  and  perfectly  recovered  her  usual  good 
health. 

In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  T.  Taylor  of  Edinburgh,  an 
artificial  plate  with  six  teeth  attached  was  accidentally  swallowed ;  but  as  the  extremities 
of  the  plate  were  rounded,  and  free  from  sharp  projecting  points,  it  passed  per  anum,  in 
three  days  after,  although  the  longest  diameter  of  the  mass  was  one  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch. 

To  Dr.  Parr  of  New  Brighton  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  notes  of  the  following  case. 
A  lady  awoke  in  the  middle  of  tbe  night  choking  ;  she  thrust  her  finger  into  her  throat  and 
pushed  down  some  hard  substance.  After  some  little  investigation  she  discovered  the  loss 
of  her  artificial  teeth  ;  which  consisted  of  four  teeth  attached  to  a  gold  plate  with  two  sharp 
projecting  arms  to  embrace  the  adjoining  teeth.  After  the  nervous  dread  consequent  upon 
the  knowledge  of  what  her  stomach  contained,  was  overcome,  she  suftered  no  inconvenience 
until  upw-ards  of  two  months,  wben  she  complained  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of 
the  head  of  the  colon.  Six  months  from  the  time  she  swallowed  the  teeth,  they  passed  by 
the  rectum,  bright  and  clean.  The  long  diameter  of  the  plate  was  two  and  a  quarter  inches, 
width  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequently  swallowed,  and  that  intentionally,  than  pieces 
of  money.  The  swindler  in  the  streets  of  London,  in  the  habit  of  passing  false 
coin,  when  detected  in  the  act,  will  invariably  endeavour  to  swallow  the  piece  of 
money  intended  to  have  been  passed,  and  will  generally  succeed  in  tbe  attempt,  even 
if  it  be  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  No  evii  efiects  occur  in  such  instances.  The  treat- 
ment usually  pursued  by  the  man,  in  his  own  person,  is  peculiar  and  not  irrational. 
He  avoids  purgative  medicine  as  worse  than  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
recourse  to  a  constipating  diet,  and  feeds  for  some  clays  on  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
cheese,  in  excess,  beyond  his  usual  diet.  His  theory  is,  that  the  more  solid  and 
copious  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  the  more  sure  is  the  piece  of  money  to  be  caught 
in  the  passing  fseculent  matter,  and  thus  will  be  most  readily  propelled  onwards 
to  the  external  outlet.  It  is  believed  that  aperient  medicine  delays  the  expulsion 
of  the  coin. 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded  in  the  annual  report  on  the  convict  prisons  for  1868,  of  a 
man  who  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting  blood,  and  died  almost  immediately  ;  a  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  a  half-crown  piece  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  which  had  pro- 
duced ulceration  of  the  tube  and  perforation  of  the  aorta. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  that  a  pin  placed  in  the  month  accidentally  slips 
down  the  pharynx.  Not  unfrequently  this  happens  with  children  ;  and  the  mother, 
in  her  anxiety  to  do  something,  immediately  doses  the  little  patient  with  castor-oil ; 
and  then  seeks  medical  advice.  In  such  an  accident,  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  purga- 
tives :  and  rather  allow  the  patient  to  eat  plentifully,  so  that  the  foreign  body  may 
have  the  best  chance  of  being  carried  through  the  intestinal  canal,  imbedded  in  and 
surrounded  by  fseculent  matter.  It  were  better  to  encourage  costiveness  than  esta- 
blish relaxation  of  the  bowels. 

A  sharp  pointed  mass  retained  for  a  time  in  the  stomach  or  intestine,  may  gra- 
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dually  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  ultimately  escape  externally,  by  perforat- 
ing the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  Whenever  such  a  result  is  indicated  by  pain  and 
swelling,  and  redness  of  the  external  parts,  the  escape  of  the  mass  may  be  hastened 
by  a  cautious  use  of  the  knife.  Previous  to  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body,  adhesions 
will  have  connected  the  stomach  or  intestines  to  some  portion  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
and  thus  the  internal  wound  will  be  shut  out  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  the  foreign 
body  will  be  contained  in  a  cavity  of  its  own,  between  the  opening  in  the  bowel  and 
that  in  the  abdominal  wall ;  otherwise,  the  passage  of  any  STibstance  through  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonseum,  would  set  iip  violent,  if  not 
fatal  peritonitis ;  such  as  we  witness  when  the  bowel  is  suddenly  ru^^tured. 

Needles  or  pins,  when  once  swallowed,  may  escape  from  the  intestinal  tube,  travel 
through  various  structures,  and  subsequently  make  their  exit  some  distance  from  the 
point  at  which  they  had  passed  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  persons  have  swallowed  whole  packets  of  needles,  and  that  at  various  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  separate  needles  have  made  their  appearance.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  receive  with  some  caution  the  evidence  of  a  patient  under  such  a  sup- 
posed condition.  The  peculiar  impulses  of  an  hysterical  mind  occasionally  induce  a 
female  to  practise  an  amount  of  deception  towards  the  medical  attendant,  which  may 
induce  him,  on  the  first  view  of  the  case,  to  take  for  granted  that  which,  upon  careful 
investigation,  would  turn  out  to  be  fictitious. 

The  more  globular  the  mass  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  becoming  impacted 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  producing  fatal  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Such  a  mass 
may  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenvim,  and  make  some  progress  down- 
wards; but  as  the  small  intestine  becomes  less  in  diameter  towards  the  ileo-csecal 
valve,  so  the  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  foreign  body,  as  it  is  propelled 
onwards,  increases  at  every  inch  of  its  progress  ;  and  if  the  size  or  shape  be  such 
as  to  prevent  its  passage  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  all  the 
symptoms  of  complete  obstruction  soon  occur.  This  form  of  foreign  body  some- 
times consists  of  a  calculus,  escaped  from  the  gall-bladder,  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  communicating  with  the  duodenum.  Similar  results,  i.e.  obstruction,  have 
been  known  to  occur  from  the  retention  of  calculi  formed  by  the  matting  together  of 
the  husks  of  the  oat,  these  particles  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  that  w^ell- 
known  national  food  of  the  North  called  '  oat-cake.'  Various  specimens  of  calculi 
thus  formed  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Siirgeons. 

The  .stomach  has  sometimes  been  fouud  to  contain  laro-e  masses  of  different  substances, 
which  have  been  swallowed  by  patients  little  hy  little,  until  the  accumulation  has  become 
so  great  as  to  set  up  local  irritation,  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions,  and  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. In  the  85th  volume  of  the  '  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.'  p.  65,  the  following  case  is  recorded  : 
'Mrs.  B.,  in  December  1842,  was  aflected  with  haBmatemesis,  vomiting  a  wash  hand-basinful 
of  blood.  During  the  succeeding  forty-eight  hours  she  lay  in  a  state  of  total  unconsciousness, 
the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  The  vomiting  did  not  return,  and  she  slowly  recovered.'  In 
the  autumn  of  1845  she  complained  of  frequent  sickness,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  and  in  the 
left  groin.  '  A  hard  tumour  was  discovered  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  which  moved  freely  across 
the  abdomen  as  she  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  size  and  shape  of  this  tumour  were  very 
much  like  an  ordinary  placenta,  and  imparted  to  the  fingers  the  feeling  of  being  very  heavy.' 
Nausea,  occasional  htematemesis,  and  constipation,  were  the  symptoms  most  prominent  in  the 
progress  of  this  case.     In  October  1850  the  patient  died. 

'  The  stomach  contained  about  a  pint  of  semi-fluid  matter,  and  felt  very  like  the  crop  of 
a  fowl ;  the  duodenum  resembled  a  large  sausage  stufled  with  lead.  On  cutting  into  the 
stomach,  it  was  fouud  partially  filled  with  some  gruel-like  fluid,  and  in  the  lower  half  were 
an  immense  number  of  pins,  of  a  purple-black  colour,  not  corroded,  varied  in  size,  all  bent  or 
broken,  many  very  pointed.  The  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach  presented  a  remarkably 
thickened  condition  of  the  villous  coat,  being  highlj^  vascular,  and  raised  in  rugous  elevations 
like  the  stomach  of  an  ox.  The  weight  of  the  pins  contained  in  the  stomach  was  nine  ounces. 
An  incision  made  into  the  duodenum  displayed  a  mass  of  phis  very  tightly  packed,  of  various 
shapes,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  stomach,  and,  wholly  obstructing  the  tube.  These  weighed 
a  pound,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained.' 

The  author  was  requested  by  Dr.  Blakely  Brown  to  examine  the  body  of  a  young  woman, 
aged  18,  who  had  suftered  from  pain  about  a  tumour  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  had 
frequently  vomited  after  meals.  She  subsequently  became  sickly  ;  and  she  appeared  childish 
for  her  age.  After  a  severe  attack  of  vomiting,  and  much  pain  about  the  tumour,  she  became 
collapsed  and  died. 
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The  cavity  of  the  peritonfeum  contained  several  ounces  of  purulent  serum,  and  the  general 
surface  of  the  intestines  afforded  evidence  of  recent  peritonitis.  On  opening  the  stomach  a 
large  mass  of  hair  and  string,  matted  compactly  together,  was  found  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cavity,  and  moulded  to  the  shape  of  tlie  stomacli :  a  narrowed  piece  projected 
into  the  pyloric  end.  The  hairs  were  long  and  black,  and  were  matted  together  with  pieces 
of  string  and  particles  of  food.  The  mass  measured  when  dry  six  inches  in  length,  three  and 
three-quarters  in  depth,  and  two  and  a  lialf  across,  but  was  much  lorger  when  first  removed 
from  the  body.  Another  mass  occupied  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  commence- 
ment of  the  jejunum.  This  portion  of  the  bowel  was  considerably  dilated.  This  second 
mass  consisted  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  hair  than  that  removed  from  the  stomach,  but  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  string.  The  mass  was  fourteen  inches  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  depth, 
and  two  and  a  quarter  broad  in  the  thickest  part.  The  specimens  are  contained  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.^ 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society'  is  the  record  of  a 
case  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  which  a  man,  aged  22,  subject  to  epilepsj--  and  maniacal  excite- 
ment, died  from  the  effects  of  peritonitis.  'There  was  found  a  perforation  of  the  stomach, 
larger  than  a  shilling,  situated  at  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  with  dark-coloured  and 
rafo'ed  edges.  The  peritonaeum  was  in  a  state  of  universal  inflammatioii.  On  opening  the 
stomach,  there  was  found  a  mass,  about  four  pounds  in  weight,  composed  entirely  of  cocoa-/ 
nut  fibre,  with  bits  of  string,  &c.  The  mucous  membrane  was  healthy,  except  at  the  seat 
of  ulceration.' 

Mr.  Poland  has  recorded  in  his  'Prize  Essay'  the  following  case:  Jas.  E,.,  aged  23, 
a  lunatic,  confessed  to  his  attendant  to  having  swallowed  the  handles  of  two  iron 
spoons.  On  examination,  apparently  in  the  stomach,  there  was  felt  a  body  of  the  size  of  a 
small  ego-,  and  upon  deeper  pressure  the  sensation  of  friction  between  foreign  bodies  was 
elicited.  The  man  subsequently  appears  to  have  made  some  vague  statements  of  having 
repeatedly  swallowed  spoon-  handles,  sand,  and  pebbles.  He  made  little  complaint,  but  stated 
that  he  often  suffered  from  severe  pain.  He  vomited  occasionally.  One  day,  about  three 
months  after  his  first  confessi^on  to  the  attendant,  the  patient  was  seized  with  sudden  severe 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  continued  to  increase  through  the  night ;  and  from  the  effects  of 
this  attack  he  died  the  following  morning.  ^ 

The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  was  filled  with  dark  greenish  fluid  and  much  recent  lymph. 
The  stomach  was  lying  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  in  rather  a  vertical  position,  and 
was  much  contracted.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  pylorus  there  was  a  perforation 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  duodenum  of  the  size  of  a  swan-quill.  On  laying  open  the 
stomach  and  duodenum,  '  a  mass  of  iron-spoon  handles  and  nails  and  other  articles  were  seen 
closely  packed  together.'  There  were  thirty-one  entire  spoon-handles  about  five  inches  long, 
four  lialf  handles,  nine  nails,  half  an  iron  heel  of  a  shoe,  one  screw,  four  pebbles,  and  one  button  ; 
the  weio'ht  of  the  whole  mass  was  2  lbs,  8  ozs.  An  entire  spoon4iandle  was  found  in  the 
duodenum,  with  the  flattened  extremity  towards  the  pylorus,  opposite  the  perforation. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  bodies  being 
swallowed  intentionally,  there  is  none  to  equal  in  interest  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Marcet.  In 
this  case,  a  sailor  swallowed  at  different  times  a  number  of  clasp  knives,  some  thirty-seven  in 
all.  Some  of  these  he  passed  whole,  per  anum,  at  intervals ;  subsequently  he  passed  some 
frao-ments,  and  once  he  vomited  a  knife-handle.  A  short  time  before  his  death  a  poi'tion  of 
one  was  felt  fixed  across  the  rectum,  but  gave  so  much  pain  on  examination  that  it  could  not 
be  extracted.  He  lived  ten  years  after  having  swallowed  the  first  knife.  On  examination 
after  death,  one  blade  was  found  fixed  across  the  rectum,  with  one  extremity  projecting  into 
the  muscular  parietes  of  the  pelvis.  A  back  spring  of  a  knife  had  transfixed  the  descending 
colon  opposite  tlie  left  kidney,  and  projected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  the  spring  was  four 
inches  and  a  half  long.  In  the  stomach  there  were  between  thirty  and  forty  fragments  of 
knives.  For  the  further  particulars  of  this  case  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Marcet's 
interest  ing  report.^ 

Foreign  bodies  which  pass  into  the  intestine  are  apt  to  be  obstructed  in  their 
progress  at  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  Such  is  frequently  the  case  with  small  bones, 
frviit-stones  &c.,  and  occasionally  the  mass  will  here  set  up  ulceration,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  abscess  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  common  result  of  such  an  abscess  is 
"eneral  peritonitis,  and  the  patient  often  soon  sinks  under  the  attack  ;  but  less  fre- 
quently the  abscess  opens  externally,  the  foreign  body  escapes,  or  is  removed,  and 
the  patient  recovers  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  illness.  Fruit-stones  are  apt 
to  become  lodged  in  the  appendix,  and  are  a  frequent  source  of  mischief.  Such 
stones  are  sometimes  carelessly  swallowed  with  fruit  in  large  numbers,  and  are 
occasionally  retained  in  the  intestines  for  many  months  without  inconvenience ; 
but  are  as  often  the  cavise  of  much  irritation  and  even  troublesome  obstruction. 

1  For  case  and  drawing  see  Patholoyicil  Transactions,  1851-52,  p.  327. 
^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xii.  p.  52. 
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Mr.  Clement,  of  Shrewsbury,  operated  on  a  patient  suftering  from  obstruction  of  the 
"bowels,  for  tha  relief  of  which  the  ascending  colon  was  opened.  The  patient  was  so  much 
relieved  by  the  operation,  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk  about.  About  a 
week  subsequent  to  this  period  she  was  seized  with  colicky  pains,  and  an  obstruction  occurred 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  artiticial  opening,  when  suddenly  a  hard  mass  was  shot  out  from  the  arti- 
ficial anus.  This  substance  '  "was  found  to  consist  of  five  plum-stones  firmly  agglutinated  to 
each  other.  These  were  followed  by  sixteen  other  single  plum-stones,  and  alterwards  by  a  very 
copious  faeculent  evacuation.  On  the  folloAving  day  three  more  stones  found  an  exit, 
accompanied  by  tw^o  small  bones.'  At  different  intervals  the  patient  continued  to  pass  plum- 
stones,  the  total  number  collected  previous  to  her  death  being  one  hundred  and  siateen. 

Mr.  Clement's  account  of  the  post-mortem  conditions  are  highly  interesting.  '  The  ceecum 
and  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  colon  appeared  unusual  in  size,  until  it  was  suddenly 
cut  short  at  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  by  the  intervention  of  the  most  rigid  stricture  I 
ever  felt.  If  a  piece  of  whipcord  had  been  firmly  tied  round  this  part  of  the  intestine,  the 
occlusion  would  not  have  been  more  complete  than  -was  effected  by  this  organic  change. 
The  whole  remaining  portion  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  its  descending  part,  and 
sigmoid  flexure,  were  collapsed,  and  formed  a  thin  flaccid  tube. 

'  The  stricture  itself  was  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  and  the  closure  of  the  canal  so  com- 
plete, that  it  would  not  admit  of  the  passage  even  of  a  bristle.  The  extent  of  the  stricture 
was  not  quite  an  inch,  of  a  white  pearly  appearance,  perfectly  smooth,  and  had  no  more 
apparent  vascularity  than  a  tendon.'  ^  The  probability  is,  that  the  stricture  was  the  result 
of  effused  ti brine,  produced  by  the  local  irritation,  if  not  ulceration,  from  the  presence  of  the 
foreign  bodies. 

It  is  still  a  question  open  to  discussion,  and  rather  to  be  decided  by  future  experience, 
how  far  we  may  be  justified  in  opening  the  stomach  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  mass. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  is  retained 
in  the  stomach  terminate  fatally;  that  life  in  such  cases  is  limited  to  a  very  few  years, 
or  perhaps  months.  The  operation  of  opening  the  stomach  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  serious  one,  perhaps  the  most  serious  the  surgeon  can  undertake ,  but  still  the 
cases  in  which  we  may  contemplate  the  operation  are  so  hopeless  withoitt  surgical 
interference,  that  the  author  would  recommend  the  operation,  in  such  cases  as 
might  be  considered  inevitably  fatal  if  left  to  themselves.  Successful  cases  of  open- 
ing the  stomach  on  account  of  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach  are 
referred  to  in  the  essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Neck,  p.  799,  footnote. 

Foreign  bodies  which  penetrate  the  abdominal  wall  may  pass  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  or  remain  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Hennen  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball,  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th  June,  at  Waterloo.  The  ball  penetrated  the  abdomen  a  little  below  the  navel. 
The  principal  complaint  of  the  patient,  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  w^as  incessant 
straining  to  stool ;  and  on  the  sixth  day  a  bullet,  enveloped  in  mucus,  was  passed  through 
the  rectum.  Ten  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound  the  man  passed  some  bits  of  cloth  by 
stool.  A  small  fistulous  opening  continued  for  a  short  time  in  the  seat  of  the  original  wound, 
and  when  this  had  entirely  closed,  there  was  a  slight  hernial  protrusion  at  the  cicatrix.^ 

Should  an  elongated  body  be  thrust  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
remove  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  difficulties  of  such  a  proceeding  will,  of  course, 
depend  as  much  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  mass  as  upon  its  situation  ;  but  any 
difficulties  of  removal  should  not  M^eigh  with  the  surgeon  ;  for  if  the  mass  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  abdominal  wall  or  cavity,  more  serious  results  are  likely  to  ensue 
than  if  it  be  at  once  removed.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cavity  without  an  effort 
being  made  to  remove  it,  mischief  of  a  serious  character  is  sure  to  be  set  up  within 
a  short  time,  and  repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis,  even  if  relieved  for  a  period,  will 
most  probably  recur,  and  sooner  or  later  terminate  fatally. 

The  accidental  passage  of  a  cedar  pencil  into  the  abdomen,  through  the  urethra  of  a 
female,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Erichsen.  In  this  case  the  pencil  apparently  was  pushed  through 
'  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  passed  upwards  behind  the  bladder,  and  then  traversed 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  At  this  time  also  the  intestine  was  doubtless  perforated,  and  con- 
tinued transfixed  through  two  of  its  coils  until  the  time  of  extraction,  a  period  of  nearly  eight 


'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  209. 
-  Hennen's  MilUary  Suryery,  p.  408. 
Vol.  I.  3  N 
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montlis.'  Repeated  attacks  of  peritonitis  occurred  after  tlie  accident.  Tlie  patient  became 
much  debilitated,  and  subject  to  constant  vomiting.  From  the  examination  made  previous 
to  an  operation,  the  pencil  was  felt  to  be  lodged  on  the  outer  and  right  side  of  the  bladder, 
vagina,  and  rectum.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  abdominal  wall  over  the  point 
where  the  pencil  could  be  detected,  and  it  was  removed  without  difficulty.  The  surface  of 
the  pencil  was  stained  in  places  by  the  intestinal  contents.  The  pencil  was  five  inches  long, 
and  was  cut  at  one  end  to  a  sharp  point,  which  was  still  perfect.  The  patient  only  survived 
the  operation  four  days.^ 

If  a  foreign  body  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  having  pene- 
trated any  portion  of  the  walls,  the  advantages  of  early  removal  will  consist  in  getting 
rid  of  an  irritating  mass,  in  securing  a  better  prospect  of  arresting  peritonitis,  and, 
should  the  intestine  be  wounded,  in  establishing  a  more  certain  escape  for  its  con- 
tents thi'ongh  the  external  wound.  If  the  mass  be  not  removed,  the  repeated  attacks 
of  peritonitis  will  greatly  emaciate  and  reduce  the  patient,  agglutinate  the  convolu- 
tions of  intestines  together,  and  very  much  complicate  matters  in  any  future  attempt 
to  relieve  the  patient  by  operation. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  urge  the  importance  of  early  action,  when  oper- 
ative interference  is  indicated  or  offers  a  prospect  of  prolonging  life,  in  all  cases  in 
which  intestinal  obstruction  is  the  cause  of  threatened  danger.  He  believes  that, 
in  many  instances,  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  obstruction  is  not  successful  in  con- 
sequence of  being  performed  too  late — that  is  to  say,  after  peritonitis  has  commenced. 
He  believes  that  the  wound  of  the  peritonfeum,  necessary  in  many  opei-ations  for 
the  relief  of  obstruction,  is  a  minor  evil ;  that  it  is  not  the  operation  or  its  effects 
that  destroy  life ;  but  that  when  a  patient  suffering  from  obstruction  dies  after  opera- 
tion, death  is  more  probably  the  result  of  peritonitis  produced  by  the  obstruction, 
than  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  knife. 

George  Pollock. 
^  Med.-Cldr.  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  15. 
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THE  relative  situation  of  the  jDelvis  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  enveloped  by  muscles,  the  great  strength  of  the  bones  themselves,  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  their  articulations  and  bonds  of  union,  and  the  almost  circular  figure 
which  results  from  this  construction,  are  circumstances  which  concur,  individually 
and  collectively,  to  resist  the  effects  of  external  violence.  However,  whilst  the 
bones  constitute  a  means  of  protection  for  the  contents  of  the  cavity,  they  some- 
times become  the  secondary  agents  in  the  infliction  of  considerable  mischief, 
for  fatal  injuries  are  sometimes  produced  by  tlieir  fragments  perforating  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  as  follows  : 

I.  Contusions  involving  the  soft  parts  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  pelvis. 

II.  Fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  bones  forming  the  pelvis. 

III.  Injuries  of  those  organs  in  relation  with  the  pelvis  which  are  connected 
with  the  functions, 

A,  of  Micturition ; 

B,  of  Generation,  male  and  female  ; 

C,  of  Defaecation. 

I.  Contusion  of  the  soft  parts  coveiing  some  portion  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  a  railway  labourer  often  receives  a  squeeze  between  the 
buffers  of  two  railway  carriages.  The  result  is  more  or  less  bruising  of  the  soft 
tissues,  and.  the  laceration  of  smaller  or  larger  blood-vessels,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, gives  rise  to  a  large  extravasation  of  blood.  I  have  seen  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  integuments  detached  from  the  external  surface  of  the  glutsei  muscles  and 
fascia,  without  any  sign  of  a  scratch  on  the  skin.  Blood  had  been  effused,  and  a 
large  swelling  was  the  result.  Around  the  swelling  ecchymosis  appeared  a  few 
days  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  After  repose  and  the  local  application  of 
stimulating  lotions,  the  blood  became  absorbed.  Large  swellings,  the  result  of  the 
effusion  of  blood,  occasionally  arise  after  kicks  from  a  man  or  beast,  the  soft  parts 
being  well  placed,  between  the  iron  boot-toe  or  shoe  and  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  to 
receive  the  full  influence  of  such  force.  In  these  injuries,  the  blood  is  extravasated 
beneath  the  gluteal  fascia,  and  forms  a  circumscribed  swelling,  over  which  the  fluctua- 
tion of  its  fluid  contents  is  distinctly  perceptible.  Ecchymosis  does  not  appear  around 
the  swelling,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  collection  of  blood  might  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess, 
if  the  history  of  the  case  be  not  carefully  ascertained.  The  nature  of  the  swelling 
may  be  diagnosticated,  however,  by  learning  that  it  appeared  soon  after  the  receipt 
of  a  blow ;  that  no  pain,  before  the  kick  was  received,  preceded  its  formation ;  and 
that  its  development  had  not  been  a,ttended  with  any  constitutional  disturbance. 

Contusions  of  an  apparently  trifling  nature,  at  first  sight,  may  yet  be  attended 
with  appalling  results.  Thus,  a  delicate,  strumous,  badly-novirished  boy  receives 
a  kick  on  the  posterior  pelvic  region,  whilst  at  play,  the  primary  effects  being 
merely  a  local  tenderness  or  stiffness.  But  in  a  few  days  intense  constitutional 
disturbance  may  arise,  and  death  ensue  from  disease  of  tlie  membranes  of  the  s[)inal 
cord. 

3  N  2 
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II.  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Bones  forming  the  Pelvis. 

Injuries  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  joints  are  usually  severe.  They  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  risk  to  life,  which  does  not  ensue  solely  from  the  damage  done  to 
the  bones  themselves,  but  arises  from  the  contents  of  the  region  being  involved  in 
the  mischief. 

It  would  be  idle  to  write  a  systematic  description  of  the  dislocations  and  fractures 
of  each  pelvic  bone  separately,  since  fracture  and  dislocation  occur  so  frequently  in 

Figs.  134  and  135.— Views  of  a  preparation  (No.  2,915a)  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons.  A  Pelvis,  the  right  side  of  which  has  been  extensively  fractured 
in  several  places  and  the  fragments  reunited ;  from  a  man  aged  61,  who  fell  from  a  height 
upon  some  stones,  August  12,  1845.  After  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  fracture, 
and  being  able  to  hmp  about  with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  the  right  leg  shorter  than  the  left, 
he  was  seized,  on  December  3,  with  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  and  died  December  8. 
See  '  British  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,'  September  1849.  Also  '  Ran- 
kmg's  Abstract,'  vol.  x.  p.  171.  (Presented  bv  Sir  George  Duncan  Gibb,  Bart.,  M.D., 
Feb.  1868.)  Jo  ,  ,  , 

Fig.  134. 


Fig.  135. 


combination,  and  as  the  effect  of  the  same  amount  of  violence  inflicted  on  the 
patient.  Indeed,  as  the  pelvic  bones  are  united  together  by  interarticular  fibro-car- 
tilage,  as  well  as  ligaments,  a  solution  of  continuity  between  their  articulating 
surfaces  differs  widely  from  the  disj)lacement  of  the  articular  extremities  of  the  long 
bones  which  compose  diarthrodial  joints.  Hence  it  happens  that  very  great  violence 
is  required  to   sever  the  union   between  the  pelvic  bones,  and  the  same  degree  of 
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force  may  produce  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  osseovis  textvire  in  preference. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  dislocation  is  effected,  as,  for 
example,  of  the  os  innominatum  from  the  sacrum,  the  borders  or  edges  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  either  one  bone  or  the  other,  or  even  of  both  bones,  are  frequently 
broken  off.  This  fact,  incontestably  demonstrated  by  preparations  in  every  anato- 
mical museum,  renders  it  extremely  difEcult  to  decide  during  life  whether  the  case 
be  one  of  fracture,  simply  or  a  combination  of  the  two  injuries.  The  only  movable 
articulation,  to  be  noticed  in  this  essay,  in  which  articular  cartilage  and  a  synovial 
capsule  exist,  is  that  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  ;  and  to  a  description  of  the 
dislocation  of  the  latter  bone  a  few  lines  will  be  devoted 

The  massive  strength  of  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  adult  sJieleton  and  the  capability 
of  resisting  violence  enjoyed  by  the  tissues  which  unite  them  together,  combine  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  the  application  of  ordinary  force,  which  in  bones  constituted 
with  less  strength  would  give  rise  to  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  osseows  texture. 
Extensive  fractures  are,  however,  occasionally  repaired.  There  is  a  pelvis  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  demonstrating  this  fact  (No.  2,915a). 
The  effect  of  a  moderate  degree  of  direct  violence  is  to  break  off  the  more  salient 
parts  of  the  bones.  Thus,  a  man  receives  a  kick  upon  the  ilium  from  another 
pei'son,  or  from  a  horse,  by  which  a  fragment  is  broken  off  from   its  crest.     The 

Figs.  1.36  and  137. — Two  views  of  Fracture  of  the  Pelvis  referred  to  on  p.  918. 
^Museum  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  2,915). 

Fig.  136.  Fig.  137. 


anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  is  not  tinfrequently  separated  from  the 
crest  of  the  bone  in  this  manner.  But  in  children  the  passage  of  a  baaivy  body  over 
the  pelvic  region  often  produces  fracture.  A  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (No.  488,  Catal.  vol.  ii.  p.  59)  shows  that  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  oe  pubis  may  perish  and  become  separated.  The  sufferer  was  a 
girl  five  years  old,  and  her  recovery  was  complete. 

The  greatest  amount  of  injury,  however,  is  inflicted  by  heavy  crushing  weights 
passing  over  the  pelvis,  or  by  falls  from  great  heights  on  to  very  hard  substances. 
By  such  violence  the  bones  may  not  only  be  broken  and  disjointed,  but  the  impor- 
tant organs  within  the  region  may  also  be  injured  by  fragments  of  bone  perforating 
their  tissues. 

The  diagnosis  of  simple  fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones  is  usually  unattended  with 
difficulty.  Unless  there  be  much  contusion,  or  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  over 
the  injured  bone,  the  crepitus,  arising  from  the  movable  fragment  rubbing  against 
the  fixed  bone,  is  easily  felt. 

The  treatment  consists  in  enjoining    absolute  rest,   and  the  application   of  a 
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bandage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  piece  of  bone  which 
has  been  broken  off. 

The  OS  innominatum  may  be  broken  into  fragments  by  the  head  of  the  femur 
being  violently  driven  against  the  acetabulum. 

A  few  cases  of  this  injury  are  recorded.  One  is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the  first 
part  of  his  '  Surgical  Essays,'  p.  51,  and  Plate  II.,  fig.  6.  A  preparatiorT  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Golleg-e  of  Surgeons  beautifully  illustrates  the  nature  of  this  injury,  and  the 
reparation  Avhich  may  take  place.  (Figs.  1.36  and  137).  The  details  of  the  case  are  re- 
corded hy  Mr.  Earle,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Ohirurgical  Transactions.' 
It  appears  from  the  preparation,  that  the  lines  of  fracture  diverging  from  the  acetabulum 
have  followed  the  track  of  the  union  of  the  three  separate  portions  of  which  the  foetal  bone 
was  composed. 

Mr.  Moore  has  given  the  history  of  a  case  of  repaired  fracture  of  the  pelvis  from  this 
cause  in  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  107.  The  case  is  of  such 
great  interest,  that  crae  of  the  woodcuts  illustrating  that  paper  is  here  introduced,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council  of  the  Society.     (Fig,  138.) 

Injuries  of  this  kind  may  be  mistaken  for  dislocations  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  or 
fracture  of  its  neck.     They  are  usually  accompanied  with  more  or  less  deformity 

Fig.  138. — Old  Injury  of  the  Pelvis — the  Head  of  the  Femur  driven  through  the 
Acetabulum.     (From  '  Med.-Chir.  Trans.'  vol.  xxxiv.) 


about  the  hip,  and  pain  on  any  movement  of  the  hip-joint.  The  sensation  of 
crepitus,  when  the  lower  extremity  is  moved,  seems  to  be  diagnostic,  however,  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury. 

Portions  of  the  brim  or  border  of  the  acetabulum  are  occasionally  chipped  off. 
In  this  injury  the  deformity  which  results  simulates  that  of  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  ;  for  partial  displacement  of  the  head  of  that  bone  sometimes  accompanies 
the  injury.  The  departure  from  the  normal  outline  of  the  region,  with  the  existence 
of  the  crepitus  of  fr-acture,  may  assist  to  establish  tbe  diagnosis. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Travers,  which  was  read  before  the  Medico- Chirur- 
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^•ical  Society  in  1854,  he  has  given  an  account  of  two  cases  which  he  assumes  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  fact  of  a  fissure  or  crack  passing  through  the  acetabulum,  without 
displacement^  or  any  other  primaiy  sign  of  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  can  be 
relied  upon.  The  very  acute  pain  produced  hy  jjressure  upon  the,  projecting  spine  of 
the  OS  2^u'bis,  and  the  inability  of  the  patient  to  maintain  the  erect  posture  imme- 
diately after  the  infliction  of  a  blow  or  fall  which  produces  the  mischief,  he  considers 
diagnostic  of  the  injury.  There  is  little  or  no  swelling  and  the  limb  may  be 
cautiously  handled,  and  gently  rotated,  without  producing  much  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  being  recumbent,  which  posture  he  is  forced  to  observe  for  many 
weeks.  At  first  the  limbs  are  of  equal  length  ;  but  when  the  patient  recovers,  the  inj  ured 
limb  is  found  to  be  permanently  shortened.  Mr.  Travers  believes  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  that  in  these  accidents  certain  changes  occur,  secondarily,  in  the  head  of  the 
femur,  that  it  undergoes  a  change  in  shape,  the  articular  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and 
eburnation  ensues.  The  subject  certainly  requires  further  investigation ;  and  this 
short  allusion  to  it  is  introduced  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  more  extended 
inquiries.  ^ 

The  coccyx  can  be  broken,  or  dislocated  from  its  articulation  with  the  sacrum, 
by  the  application  of  direct  force.  The  injury  maybe  produced  by  a  kick  or  a  fall  on 
to  any  projecting  hard  body.  It  is  stated  that  this  bone  is  sometimes  broken  in  the 
effort  of  parturition. 

Great  pain  at  the  end  of  the  sacrum  and  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  injured 
part,  increased  by  the  act  of  walking,  or  in  the  performance  of  defeecation,  induces 
the  injured  person  to  seek  relief.  If  the  bone  be  broken,  the  sensation  of  crepitus 
would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  injury.  If,  upon  passing  the  finger  into  the 
rectum,  and  when  feeling  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum, 
an  unusual  projection  be  felt,  with  mobility  of  the  coccyx  and  no  crepitus,  it  would 
indicate  that,  probably,  the  coccyx  was  dislocated  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
The  one  variety  could  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  ascertaining  which  of  the 
two  bones  formed  the  prominence  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum.  If  the 
pi-ojection  is  formed  by  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  this  bone  would  be  dislocated  for- 
wards. But  if  the  end  of  the  sacrum  produces  the  prominence,  the  coccyx  must 
have  been  displaced  backwards. 

In  the  treatment  of  fracture,  absolute  rest  is  required.  The  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  may  be  effected  by  pressure.  With  the  index-finger  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  whilst  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  bone  may  possibly 
be  brought  into  its  normal  relations  with  the  sacrum  ;  after  which  perfect  rest  must 
be  enjoined. 

III.  (A.)  Injuries  op  the  Organs  of  Micturition". 

A.  Injuries  of  the  urinary  hlcidder. — A  solvition  of  continuity  of  the  tissues  of 
the  bladder  may  be  caused 

1.  By  direct  violence, 

a.  Without  fracture  of  the  pelvis ;  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over 
the  hypogastric  region,  by  kicks,  falls,  and  perhaps  by  violent  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

h.  With  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones,  the  fragments  of  which  have  not  injured 
the  bladder ;  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  before  stated. 

2.  By  foreign  bodies  penetrating  its  walls, 

a.  Through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  produced  by  projectiles  from  fire-arms, 
bayonet  or  sword  thiiists,  and  other  cutting  instruments,  as  a  trocar  in 
paracentesis  abdominis,  or  in  paracentesis  of  the  viscus  itself  for  relief  of 
retention  of  urine. 

h.  From  the  rectum  ;  produced  by  bougies,  stakes  of  wood  or  iron,  a  trocar,  &c. 

c.  Introduced  along  the  urethra ;  produced  by  knives,  sounds,  catheters,  or 
lithotrites. 

^  See  also  Further  Observations  in  Surgery,  by  B,  Travers,  8vo.     London,  1860. 
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d.  From  the  vagina,  during  instrumental  parturition. 

e.  Bj  fragments  of  broken  pelvic  bones. 

3.  By  accumulation  of  urinary  secretion, 

a.  In  the  fcetus ;  in  consequence  of  imperforate  urethra. 

h.  In  the  adult ;  in  consequence  of  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  urine 
along  the  urethra, 

1.  Ruptured  or  hui^st  urinary  hladder. — The  tissues  composing  the  urinary 
bladder  may  be  torn  or  lacerated  by  external  violence,  without  the  abdominal  walls 
showing  any  signs  of  the  mischief.  This  injury  may  be  inflicted  when  they  are  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition ;  but  the  details  of  the  cases  prove  that  it  only  occurs 
when  the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
anterior  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  the  strong  recti  muscles  protect  this  viscus  from  the 
effects  of  direct  violence ;  but  when  it  is  distended  with  secretion,  and  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  relaxed  under  the  influence  of  inebriation,  that  part 
of  the  bladder  which  is  in  relation  with  the  urachus,  the  anterior  abdominal  walls, 
and  the  peritoneal  membrane,  becomes  unusually  exposed  and  liable  to  be  torn. 

Morbid  anatomy  teaches  that  the  rent  may  pursue  a  vertical,  transverse,  or 
oblique  course.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  aperture  has  been  found  to  extend 
from  the  attachment  of  the  urachiis  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  organ,  in- 
volving not  only  the  proper  tissues  of  the  viscua,  but  its  peritoneal  covering  as  well. 
Under  these  circumstances,  this  great  serous  sac  is  wounded,  and  the  urine  escapes 
from  the  bladder  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  In  some  rai-e  examples,  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  only  has  been  torn,  and  the  urine  then  becomes  ex- 
travasated  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis. 

The  records  of  above  fifty  examples  of  this  injury  show  that,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  all  the  cases  terminated  fatally.  Of  the  three  cases  which  recovered  from 
the  injury,  in  one  only  the  symptoms  were  those  of  extravasation  of  urine  into  the 
peritonseum  ;  '  in  another  the  extravasation  was  into  the  pelvic  connective  tissue, 
and  this  was  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  pelvis ;  ^  and  the  third  was  of  the  same 
nature,  bt:t  without  that  complication.^ 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  injury  was  produced  by  direct  violence,  such  as  a 
kick  above  the  pubes,  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  over  the  hypogastric  region,  or  the 
fall  of  an  antagonist  on  to  the  same  part.  The  injured  person  was  generally  drunk, 
the  bladder  distended,  and  the  signs  of  the  injury  in  nearly  all  cases  were  imme- 
diately manifested.  In  rare  instances,  patients  have  passed  a  few  hours  after  the 
accident  in  comparative  freedom  from  virgent  symptoms,  but  they  were  men  who 
were  drunk  at  the  time,  and  probably  too  ansesthetically  intoxicated  to  be  conscious 
of  their  condition.  In  a  very  few  cases,  the  bladder  was  torn  without  any  evidence 
of  direct  local  violence.  But  these  patients  are  said  to  have  fallen  upon  their  backs 
from  a  height,  or  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 

The  immediate  and  prominent  symptoms  of  this  injury  are,  intense  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  rapidly  followed  by  collapse,  and  urgent  desire  to  pass  urine,  with  repeated 
but  ineSectual  attempts  to  void  any.  The  patent  sometimes  dies  at  this  stage.  But, 
if  i-eaction  takes  place,  all  the  well-known  symptoms  of  peritonitis  rapidly  supervene, 
and  a  fatal  result  is  sure  to  ensue,  if  this  disease  be  not  arrested.  The  variety  of 
peritonitis  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  most  sthenic  kind  ;  that  is,  after  death  plastic 
eff'asions  are  not  always  to  be  found  uniting  the  abdominal  viscera  together,  or 
forming  large  masses  of  lymph.  But  that  kind  of  peritonitis  is  developed  which  is 
conmonly  associated  with  the  most  fatal  results.  An  abundant  sero-purulent 
effusion  exists,  of  an  unorganisable  character,  which  bathes  the  abdominal  viscera; 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  it  appears  that  fluid  such  as  that  above  described  has  been  drawn 
oft'  by  the  catheter  when  introduced  along  the  urethra  and  through  the  rent  in  the 

^  Mr.  Ohaldecott's  patient ;  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  1846,  p.  333. 

^  Porter's  patient ;  the  case  related  by  F.  Khynd,  Path,  and  Tract.  Observations  07i 
Strictures,  Sec.  8vo.  1849,  p.  48. 

*  Mr.  Syme's  patient ;  Contributions  to  the  Path,  and  Pract.  of  Surgery,  8vn.  1848, 
p.  332.     Po.ssiblj^  I)r.  Thorp's  case  should  be  added  to  those  of  recovery  ;  see  p.  922. 
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bladder.  After  the  first  urgent  symptoms  have  passed  off,  the  case  becomes  one  of 
local  peritonitis,  and  the  usual  train  of  phenomena  characterising  that  malady  appear 
in  succession ;  the  only  indications  of  the  injury,  in  addition  to  those  of  peritonitis, 
being  the  immediate  effects  referable  to  the  viscus  injured.  Thus,  the  sufferer 
continues  to  evince  a  constant  desire  to  micturate,  and  a  few  drops  occasionally  pass 
from  the  ui-ethra,  as  the  result  of  his  effoi'ts.  Most  commonly,  however,  not  a  drop 
is  voided.  Urgent  tenesmus  is  another  most  distressing  symptom,  and  by  the 
repeated  straining,  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  defeecate,  a  little  urine  may  be  ex- 
pelled. From  this  continued  desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  failure  in  voiding 
urine,  the  surgeon  is  induced  to  pass  a  catheter.  As  no  impediment  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument  exists,  and  as  perhaps  but  an  ounce  or  two  of  urine  flows 
through  the  tube,  the  catheter  is  pushed  further  into  the  pelvis,  and,  without  doubt, 
as  some  of  the  recorded  cases  demonstrate,  through  the  laceration  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  result  has  been  to  draw  off  a 
very  large  quantity  of  fluid,  in  one  instance  '  between  five  and  six  pints ; '  a  quantity 
of  urine  which  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  a  ruptured  bladder  could  contain.  Yet  the 
fluid  is  stated  to  have  appeared  clear  and  normal.  In  some  cases,  the  fluid  drawn 
off  by  the  catheter  has  had  a  little  blood  mixed  with  it,  just  enough  to  give  it  a  slight 
tinge  of  red.  Mr.  Willett  states  that  the  stream  was  observed  to  flow  with  marked 
interruptions  as  the  patient  breathed. 

This  injury  must  be  treated  like  peritonitis.  Suitable  treatment  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent  dilatation  of  the  bladder  bran  accumvilation  of  urine,  to  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  patient  voiding  it,  and  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  repeated  escape  of  the 
seci-etion  through  the  laceration  in  the  peritouseum.  The  case  can  only  be  regarded 
in  this  light  fi-om  the  first  moment  of  the  accident.  For  that  the  extravasation  of 
urine  into  the  peritonaeum  must  excite  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  can 
never  be  for  a  moment  doubted.  Post  mortem  examination  of  the  cases  sufiiiciently 
attests  the  fact.  The  primary  effects  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  injured 
viscus  are  seen  in  the  firm  union  of  the  serous  surfaces,  and  in  effusions  of  plastic 
lymph  which  completely  shut  off  the  pelvic  region  from  the  larger  portion  of  the 
great  peritoneal  sac.  All  treatment  must  be  subservient  to  that  which  is  capable 
of  arresting  or  controlling  peritonitis.  None  can,  therefore,  so  much  conduce  to  the 
salvation  of  life  as  that  which  effectually  limits  the  primary  influence  of  the  irritat- 
ing fluid  to  the  pelvic  region.  The  plan  of  treatment  commonly  adopted  in  cases  of 
acute  peritonitis  must  therefore  be  rigidly  carried  out  in  this  injury.  Upon  opiiim, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  constitution,  our  chief  reliance  must  be  placed.  The  patient 
should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  opium  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  full  dose 
of  tinctura  opii  or  liquor  opii  sedativus,  in  a  little  camphor-julep,  mvist  be  adminis- 
tered, and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  if  the  abdominal  pain  continues.  As  soon  as 
the  pain  subsides,  the  quantity  of  opium  may  be  diminished,  but  if  the  pain  in- 
creases, more  opium  is  required.  Food  of  every  kind  should  be  withheld  for  twenty- 
four  or  even  forty-eight  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  then  only  just 
sufficient  to  sustain  life  allowed.  A  safe  guide  to  the  supply  of  food  is  indicated  by 
the  wants  of  the  sufferer,  and  unless  the  desire  for  nourishment  is  expressed,  it  is 
better  to  withhold  it  until  the  necessity  is  pointed  out  by  nature.  Small  pieces  of  ice 
placed  in  the  mouth,  to  allay  the  distressing  thirst,  may  be  permitted  to  the  patient 
ad  libitum.  The  external  surface  of  the  body  must  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible, 
and  eA'^ery  measure  adopted  to  promote  cutaneous  perspiration.  The  abstraction  of 
blood  by  means  of  leeches  applied  over  the  region  of  the  injury,  may  in  some  cases 
be  desirable,  but  usually  the  attendant  prostration  scarcely  admits  of  their  employ- 
ment. Cutaneous  local  counter-irritation  is  beneficial,  and  warmth  and  moisture 
applied  over  the  abdomen  favour  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

The  conservation  of  the  urinary  bladder  in  a  state  of  complete  contraction  and 
repose  is  one  most  essential  step  towards  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  its  walls.  The 
surgeon  should  remember  that  the  secretion  of  urine  would  be  lessened,  and  the 
quantity,  perhaps,  become  very  small  indeed,  as  generally  occurs  in  collapse  and 
paritonitis.     Yery  little  necassity,  therefore,  exists  for  the  repeated   introduction  of 
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instruments,  in  order  to  empty  the  bladder,  during  the  first  twenty-four,  or  even 
forty-eight  hours,  after  the  injury.  A  perusal  of  the  recorded  cases  of  this  injury 
will  not  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  apparent  want  of  caution  displayed  in 
the  introduction  of  catheters  beyond  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  also  of  the  danger  which 
must  accrue  when  a  metallic  catheter  is  pushed  far  into  the  cavity  of  the  organ, 
because  so  small  a  quantity  of  urine  passes  through  it  when  it  is  really  in  the  bladder 
and  only  there.  Will  an  anatomist  believe  that  a  ruptured  bladder  can  contain 
*  between  five  and  six  pints  '  of  urine,  or  a  physiologist  that  this  quantity  would  be 
secreted  in  about  forty  hours,  whilst  the  patient  was  suffering  from  peritonitis,  the 
result  of  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  1  The  inference,  with  the 
majority  of  readers,  would  be,  that  the  catheter  had  passed  through  the  rent  in  the 
viscus,  and  removed  the  serous  effusion  together  with  the  extravasated  urine  from 
the  peritonaeum.  The  chief  point,  therefore,  with  the  surgeon  must  be  to  maintain 
the  contracted  state  of  the  bladder,  because  in  this  condition  the  edges  of  the  rent 
remain  in  close  approximation.  And  for  another  reason  too.  In  a  hollow  viscus, 
constructed  as  the  urinary  bladder,  the  mucous  membrane  holds  a  somewhat  variable 
position  to  the  other  tissues  of  which  the  organ  is  composed.  The  loose  attachments 
of  this  membrane  admit  of  a  variation  in  its  relations  to  that  tissue,  with  which  it 
is  in  immediate  connection,  during  the  opposite  conditions  of  extreme  distension  and 
contraction.  So  that  when  all  the  coats  are  torn  through,  in  a  line  perfectly  corre- 
sponding at  the  moment  of  extreme  repletion,  the  non-contractile  mucous  coat  might 
overlie  the  aperture  in  the  other  tunics,  when  the  viscus  is  empty,  and  thus  form  a 
plug  or  valve  to  assist  in  preventing  the  further  escape  of  urine  through  the  lacera- 
tion. And,  furthermore,  the  rent  would  assume  very  different  proportions  or 
dimensions  in  a  dilated  and  contracted  state  of  the  organ. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  the  patient  against  any  injury  which  may  arise 
from  the  catheter  being  pushed  through  the  lacerated  opening  in  the  bladder,  a  large 
flexible  instrument  should  be  used,  which  has  an  opening  at  the  extreme  point,  and 
not  at  the  sides  near  the  end,  as  the  catheter  in  ordinary  use  has.  The  flow  of  half 
an  ounce  of  urine,  or  even  less,  through  such  an  instrument,  is  sufl5cient  to  satisfy 
the  operator  that  the  bladder  contains  no  more.  The  svirgeon  must  satisfy  himself 
upon  physiological  principles  regarding  the  quantity  of  urine  drawn  off,  and  not 
calculate  upon  a  very  abundant  secretion.  Should  the  catheter  be  secured  in  the 
urethra  1  If  its  point  could  be  fixed  just  within  the  orifice  of  the  bladder,  the  urine 
as  secreted  would  drop  from  the  open  end,  and  all  danger  of  its  entering  the  perito- 
neal cavity  would  be  thus  avoided.  But  if  there  be  any  risk  of  introducing  it  too 
far,  or  of  leaving  it  even  in  the  rent,  it  is  clear  that  the  repeated  introduction  of  the 
instrument  is  preferable.  The  reply  to  this  query  must  then,  I  think,  be  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  The  patient  must  not,  on  any  accou^nt,  be  allowed 
to  make  a  voluntary  effort  to  micturate;  and  the  use  of  the  catheter  should  be 
persisted  in  for  not  less  than  fovirteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

It  should  be  here  stated  that  many  surgeons  doubt  the  possibility  of  recovery 
after  rupture  of  the  bladder  and  its  peritoneal  covering,  that  is  to  say,  after  extrava- 
sation of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Headers  interested  in  this  subject  may 
refer  to  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Eben  Watson  ^  and  Dr.  Gillespie  ^  on  Mr. 
Chaldecott's  case.  A  paper  on  this  injury  by  Dr.  Harrison^  is  of  great  interest. 
Kecently,  Dr.  Thorp  "*  has  published  a  case  '  in  which  the  peritoneal  sac  was  washed 
out  with  tepid  water  injected  through  the  rent  in  the  organ/  ending  in  recovery ! 
It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  only  the  local  symptoms  of  the  injury  are  fully 
detailed.  We  vainly  search  in  the  account  of  the  first  two  days  after  the  injury  for 
those  constitutional  symptoms  of  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  peritonaeum  which 
are  so  constantly  present  after  that  occurrence.  This  omission  is  most  unfortunate, 
after  the  introductory  observations  which  precede  the  recital  of  the  case. 

'  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journ.  1848 ;  the  vol.  for  1849 ;  and  the  Glasgoiv  Med.  Journ. 
I860.  2  Edinhur<jh  Monthly' Jomm.lSbd. 

3  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.  1836,  vol.  ix.  p.  349. 
*  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  1868,  p.  306. 
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Since  the  piiblieation  of  the  last  edition  of  this  '  System '  surgeons  have  proposed 
and  carried  out  a  more  active  treatment  of  this  injury.  Mr,  Holmes  suggested  that 
a  free  incision  should  be  made  into  the  abdomen,  the  bladder  drawn  up,  the  lacera- 
tion closed  by  means  of  sutures,  and  a  catheter  secured  in  the  bladder  to  obviate  any 
distension  of  the  viscus,     ('A  Treatise  on  Surgery,'  Lond.  1875,  p.  216.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Willett,  in  1876,  opened  the  abdomen  of  a  man  who  was  admitted  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  suffering  from  well-mai-ked  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the 
bladder,  brought  the  torn  edges  of  the  wound  '  easily  into  apposition  and  united 
them  by  eight  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  Chinese  silk.'  A  carbolised  drainage-tube 
was  secured  in  the  pelvis,  and  a  catheter  retpAned  in  the  bladder.  The  man  survived 
the  injury  about  fifty  hours,  sinking  as  usual  from  the  effects  of  peritonitis.  The  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  bladder  were  adherent,  except  between  the  posterior  two  stitches. 
The  operation  was  performed  about  twenty-eight  hours  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury.  At  the  conclusion  of  a,  very  interesting  article,  Mr.  Willett  urges  the 
propriety  of  the  performance  of  the  operation  with  the  least  possible  delay.  ('  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Repts,.''  vol.  xii.  p.  209,  1876.) 

In  1878  Mr.  C.  Ilea/th  performed  a  similar  operation  in  University  College 
Hospital,  about  forty-tw-o  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  five  hours  after 
admission  into  the  ho?;pital.  '  The  rent  was  sown  up  by  a  continuous  catgut  suture 
firmly  tied  at  both  eiids.'  A  catheter  was  passed  into  the  bladder  and  retained  there. 
The  man  survived,  the  receipt  of  the  injui-y  six  days.  The  post-mortem  examination 
showed  all  the  signs  of  acute  peritonitis.  '  The  lower  third  of  the  rent  in  the  bladder 
was  gaping,  the  edges  of  the  rest  were  approximated  by  the  catgut  suture,  the  lower 
end  of  which  'was  free  and  loose.'  (A  full  report  of  this  case,  with  observations,  will 
be  found  in. ''Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  vol.  Ixii.  p.  335,  Lond.  1879.) 

Mr.  Hr^ath  quotes  from  '  Ranking's  Abstract,'  1862,  vol.  ii.,  the  case  of  a  man 
aged  26,  i)n  whom,  ten  hours  after  the  accident,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  linea 
alba,  and  a  sponge  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  A  pint  of  urine  and  blood 
was  thuf3  mopped  out,  and  a  rent  two  inches  long  was  observed  in  the  base  of  the 
bladder..  The  bladder  was  left  to  itself,  and  the  catheter  used,  but  apparently  not 
tied  in.i     The  patient  made  a  complete  recovery. 

In'^'the  surgical  treatment,  therefore,  of  these  almost  certainly  fatal  cases  the  sur- 
geon ^flas  a  choice  of  the  following  methods  : — 

It.  To  pass  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  to  retain  it  therein,  and  treat  the  case  as 
acut/e  peritonitis. 

•  2.  Having  passed  a  catheter,  to  wash  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with  warm  water, 
kee'ping  a  catheter  in  the  bladder, 

3.  To  open  the  abdomen,  remove  the  extravasated  fluid,  and  keep  the  bladder 
co^ntracted  by  retaining  a  catheter  therein. 

'    4.  To  open  the  abdomen  and,  having  removed  the  blood  and  extravasated  urine, 
tc^  adjust  the  edges  of  the  laceration  by  means  of  sutures. 
r     5.  To  drain  off  the  urine  by  incision  into  the  bladder  from  the  perinseum,  either 
iin  the  line  of  the  raphe  or  laterally. 

'=      The  first,  second,  and  third  methods  are  reported  to  have  been  successful  in  the 
^'cure  of  the  injury. 

The  fourth,  although  not  yet  successful,  is  justifiable,  and  if  the  operation  could 
be  performed  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  there  seems  no  reasonable  ground  for 
rejecting  it. 

The  fifth  is  more  suitable  to  cases  of  laceration  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder. 

The  urinary  bladder  has  been  ruptured  by  the  same  local  cause  as  produced  a 
fracture  of  the  pelvis.  This  result  has  happened  without  the  fragments  of  the  bones 
inflicting  the  injury  to  the  viscus.  An  instance  of  this  injury  is  related  by  Mr. 
Partridge,  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions,'  vol.  v.  p.  194.  The  consequences  of 
these  injuries  are  usually  so  severe  that  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  The 
treatment  of  the  case  will  not  differ  from  that  before  described. 

2.  Eoreign  bodies  may  inflict  injuries  on  the  urinary  bladder,  after  penetration  of 
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the  abdominal  walls  ;  from  t^  neighbouring  canals;  or  from  the  excretory  canal,  the 
urethra ;  and,  lastly,  fragmen^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  l^^^^g  ^^^  lacerate  or  penetrate  its  walls. 
•Penetrating  wounds  of  t.^  abdominal  walls  produced  by  projectiles  from  fire- 
arms, bayonet  and  sword  th^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^1^^  ^^^.^^  ^f  animals,  or  surgical 
instruments,  may  extend  mt  ^^^  urinary  bladder.  Bullets  have  lodged  in  this 
viscus,  and  remained  m  its  ca -^^  suflBciently  long  to  become  covered  with  deposits 
from  the  urme.  Some  mteres-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^  j^r.  Guthrie,i  to  which,  and 
to  the  essays  on  Gunshot  Wc^^^^g  ^^^  ^^  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen,  we  must 
refer  the  reader. 

Iron  or  wooden  stakes  which  ha>  entered  at  or  near  the  anus,  after  penetrating 
the  walls  of  the  rectum,  may  perforate  ,,^  urinary  bladder.  Injuries  of  this  kind 
are  on  record. 

A  very  singular  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Presc+^  Hewett,  in  which  the  rectum  and 
urinary  bladder  were  transfixed  by  the  patient  falhng  .^^^^  ^^^e  broken  leg  of  a  chair.  Death 
resulted  in  this  case  from  peritonitis,  arising  from  extri^^g^^j^j^  ^f  ^^j.^^^  ^^^0  the  peritoneal 
cavity.^  But  a  case  has  been  described  to  me  by  my  frieu  i^j^,  Buee  of  Slouo-h  in  which 
recovery  took  place.  A  man,  46  years  old,  whilst  at  play  ^\\  ^  companion,  was  pushed  off 
a  cartload  of  fagots,  and  fell  on  to  a  pointed  stake  which  baa^^^ggj^  driven  into  the  earth. 
This,  passing  through  the  anus,  transfixed  the  walls  of  the  rec^^y  ^^^  ^q-^q  ^i^q  posterior 
region  of  the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  prostate  gland.  1,g  'index-fino-er  was  passed 
into  the  bladder  through  the  wound.  The  man  complained  of  intt,5jg  -nam  °  He  was  bled 
and  a  full  dose  of  opium  administered.  Mustard  cataplasms  and  foi-oQ^ations  were  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  He  was  kept  in  bed,  and  in  two  months  after  the-y);m.y  i\^q  urine  was 
voided  by  the  urethra. 

Sounds,  catheters,  and  lithotrites,  if  employed  without  due  care,  may  be  thrust 
through  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  Perforations  may  be  made  in  the  bladder  with 
catheters,  under  the  impression  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  retortion  of  the 
urine,  whilst  effusion  into  the  abdomen  is  the  real  cause  of  the  malady. 

M.  Velpeau  states  that  he  has  known  this  accident  to  occur  at  one  of  the  lar^g  liospitals 
in  Paris.  The  patient  was  sounded,  and  no  urine  came  away ;  they  pushed  w^j^  greater 
force,  and  a  very  large  quantitj-  of  serous  fluid  escaped.  This  was  a  case  of  ascite.  ^nd  the 
instrument  had  penetrated  the  peritonseum.  M.  Yelpeau  adds  :  '  I  was  sent  for  th.gg  times 
in  1882  to  urgent  cases,  and  I  then  saw  how  very  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have  ir^ade  the 
mistake.  One  of  the  patients  had  not  passed  any  urine  for  four  days,  and  had  hig  ]iypo- 
gastrium  very  much  distended.  I  found  the  bladder  empty.  He  died  the  same  ^^v  in 
consequence  of  an  intestinal  rupture,  from  external  violence,  which  caused  the  efi'usion.'s" 

In  the  use  of  instruments  during  parturition,  direct  injury  may  be  inflict3(j  on 
the  bladder ;  or  secondary  mischief  may  arise  by  violent  contusion  of  the  part 
causing  extensive  sloughing.  And  if  care  be  not  observed  to  ascertain  whethei-  the 
bladder  is  distended,  the  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  labour  may  cause  it  to  bi-rst. 
The  treatment,  however,  of  the  consequences  of  such  injuries,  will  be  describe^  in 
another  essay  (Surgical  Diseases  op  Women). 

Cases  are  on  record,  and  have  occurred  in  my  own  experience,  in  which  frag, 
ments  of  the  pelvic  bones,  the  result  of  fracture,  have  penetrated  this  viscus,  causiiig 
a  fatal  issue  from  extravasation  of  urine. 

3.  The  urinary  bladder  is  sometimes  ruptured  by  an  accumulation  of  secretion.  ' 
Cases  of  this  kind  are,  however,  very  rare.     The  injury  occurs  in  foetal  life  and  in, 
the  adult.  \ 

Mr.  Wilkinson  King  has  published  the  report  of  a  case  of  foetus  in  which  the  j 
bladder  was  burst  by  accumulated  urinary  secretion.     It  happened  in  consequence  \ 
of  the  urethra  being  congenitally  impervious.''     Also,  cases  bearing  on  this  subject  \ 
are  related  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee.^     In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
there  is  a  preparation  (No.  1967)  of  '  the  bladder  of  a  woman  which  burst  near  the 
entrance  of  the  ureter,  in  consequence  of  neglected  retention  of  urine.'     See  Diseases 
OF  THE  Urinary  Organs. 

^  Commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  the  War,  5th  ed.  1853,  p.  572  et  seq.  ;  also  Med.-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  197,  198. 

^   Trans  of  the  Path.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  1 52. 

^  Velpeau,  Traits  coinplet  d'Anat.  chir.  ySn.  et  topoqraj}h.  du  Corps  humain. 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  ii.  1837,  p.  508.       ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xix.  pp.  238  et  seq. 
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Dislocation  of  portions  of  the  urinary  bladder  forming  hernial  tumours  in  the 
scrotum  is  noticed  in  the  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  A  remark- 
able case  is  recorded  in  the  'Pathological  Transactions,'  vol.  iv.  p.  187,  illustrated 
by  woodcuts. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder.- — The  following  remarks  apply  to  foreign  bodies 
introduced  into  the  bladder  along  the  ui'ethra. 

Portions  of  catheters  and  bougies,  metallic  or  flexible ;  pieces  of  straw,  of 
tobacco-pipe,  pen-holders,  hair-pins,  a  piece  of  French  chalk,  of  slate-peneil,  a 
bodkin  case  ; — these  are  all  articles  which  have  been  removed  from  the  bladder  or 
urethra. 

If  the  foreign  body  remains  long  in  the  bladder,  it  generally  becomes  coated  with 
deposits  from  the  urine. 

In  1829  a  sailor  was  in  Guy's  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Cooper.  Three 
months  before,  a  portion  of  a  bougie  which  he  was  using  broke  off,  and  remained  in  the 
bladder.  After  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  remove  it  with  the  forceps  had  been  made,  Mr. 
Cooper  performed  the  usual  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  piece  of  bougie,  coated  with 
phosphates,  was  removed.  The  man,  however,  subsequently  sank  from  disease  of  the 
iddneys.  The  case  is  related  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1844,  p.  176,  and  the  piece  of 
bougie  is  in  the  hospital  museum. 

Catheters  made  of  gutta-percha  become  by  age  and  use  rather  brittle. 

A  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care,  who,  after  having  used  an 
instrument  of  this  material  for  some  time,  broke  oif  a  piece  of  the  end  as  he  was  removing 
it  from  the  bladder.  He  soon  felt  inconvenience  from  it ;  and  on  examination  it  was  easily 
felt  with  a  sound,  as  well  as  some  concretion  which  had  been  deposited  on  it.  I  introduced 
a  lithotrite,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the  tube  in  pieces.  The  fragments  were  voided  with 
the  urine  by  the  ordinary  act  of  micturition,  and  the  patient  was  entirely  relieved  of  his 
difficulty. 

An  elderly  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a  silver  catheter  and  retaining 
it  for  some  time,  when  in  bed  fell  asleep,  and  rolling  over,  broke  the  instrument.  About 
half  was  wit^idrawn,  leaving  the  remainder  partly  in  the  bladder  and  partly  in  the  urethra. 
I  introduced  a  long  pair  of  forceps  by  the  urethra,  and  fixing  the  catheter  by  pressure  in  the 
peritonaeum,  was  able  to  grasp  the  tube  and  extract  it.  Fortunately  the  broken  end  of  the 
metal  was  rather  rough  and  slightly  bent  at  the  site  of  fracture,  which  afforded  a  good  hold 
for  the  forceps. 

Mr.  H.  Norris  sent  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  a  number  of  calculi  formed  upon  a  piece  of 
straw.  The  patient  from  whom  they  were  removed  had  been  in  the  habit  of  introducing  a 
tube  of  this  material  to  empty  his  bladder.^ 

In  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  the  section  of  a  large  calculus,  the  nucleus  of 
which  consists  of  a  portion  of  tobacco-pipe.  Sir  Astlej'  Cooper  used  to  relate  a  case  in  which 
the  nucleus  was  a  silver  toothpick.* 

A  man  entered  Guy's  Hospital,  under  my  care,  who  had  passed  the  wooden  handle  of  a 
magnum-bonum  steel-pen  into  his  urethra  and  bladder,  with  the  view  to  stir  up  some  sedi- 
ment which  he  believed  to  be  therein.  Many  attempts  were  made  with  differently-shaped 
forceps  to  extract  it.  None  of  them  held  it  sufficiently  firmly  to  allow  it  to  be  pulled  from 
under  the  pubic  arch.  Its  end  was  distinctly  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  urethra  in  front 
of  the  scrotum.  It  was  necessary  to  open  this  canal  at  that  point,  and  then  it  was  easily 
removed.     The  wound  healed  quickly. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  urethra  and  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  heal  very  quickly, 
and  experience  has  shown  that  the  removal  of  bodies  impacted  in  the  urethra  is 
accomplished  with  less  injury  to  the  canal  by  external  incision  than  by  subjecting 
the  patient  to  the  risk  of  lacerating  the  tissues  by  the  use  of  forceps,  and  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  foreign  body  to  be  removed. 

The  direction  of  all  incisions  should  be  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  urethra  ; 
the  opening  in  the  integuments  should  be  larger  than  in  the  corpus  spongosium, 
and  that  in  the  last  structure  longer  than  in  the  sub-mucous  tissues  and  mucous 
membrane.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  on  no  account  to  be  brought  together  with 
sutures,  but  it  should  be  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  a  catheter. 

^  A  relation  of  the  case,  and  a  drawing  of  the  stones,  is  given  in  the  Guys  Hosp,  Repts. 
1840,  p.  241.  2  Q^^y^^  j^^gp^  ji^^ig^  1837^  p^  273. 
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An  application  was  made  to  the  late  Mr.  Avery  to  remove  from  a  man's  urethra  a  two- 
pronged  wire  hair-pin,  such  as  ladies  employ  to  arrange  their  hair.  The  patient  had  intro- 
duced it  with  the  bent  end  foremost,  and  when  he  let  go  of  the  pointed  ends  they  sprang 
apart,  and  became  impacted  in  the  walls  of  the  urethra  at  some  distance  from  its  orifice. 
Mr.  Avery  introduced  a  metallic  tube  into  the  urethra,  pressed  the  points  of  the  pin  together, 
and  conducted  them  into  the  tube,  where  they  became  fixed  ;  both  the  tube  and  pin  were 
then  easily  withdrawn. 

But  the  strangest  thing  to  introduce  into  this  canal  was  a  piece  of  French  chalk,  scraped 
to  a  convenient  size  and  shape.  At  its  middle,  one  end  of  a  piece  of  string  was  tied,  and  to 
the  other  end  of  the  string  the  half  of  a  common  shoe-horn.  The  man  actually  came  into 
Guy's  Hospital  with  this  dangling  from  his  penis.    Mr.  Thomas  Callaway  removed  the  chalk. 

Women  occasionally  introduce  foreign  bodies  into  the  bladder.  The  comparative 
shortness  of  the  urethra  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove  them  with  greater  facility 
than  in  the  male  sex.  The  operation  may  be  accomplished  after  dilatation  of  the 
canal,  when  attempts  made  before  have  failed.^  Mr.  Steel  removed  from  the  bladder 
of  a  girl  a  bone  bodkin-case,  with  a  piece  of  thread  tied  around  its  middle.^ 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  pass  from  the  urethra,  the  entrance  of  which  into  the 
canal  is  not  always  explicable. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  one  in  which  the  substance  seemed  to  be  a  fish-bone, 
which  was  voided  by  a  patient  who  was  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper.  It  is  re- 
recorded in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  1841,  p.  189.  Mr.  Alfred  Roberts,  of  Sydney,  sent  to 
Guy's  Hospital  Museum  a  piece  of  slate-pencil  which  had  been  removed  from  the  bladder, 
and  which,  as  that  gentleman  states,  is  proved  to  have  entered  the  bladder  from  a  neigh- 
bouring viscus. 

The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bladder  having  been  detected,  it  must  be 
removed.  In  the  female  this  may  be  accomplished  by  dilating  the  meatus,  and 
mnking  use  of  forceps  especially  adapted  to  seize  and  retain  the  body.  It  may  per- 
haps be  broken  with  a  lithotrite.  In  the  male  the  length  of  the  urethra  precludes 
the  hope  cf  extracting  a  foreign  body  from  the  bladder  by  means  of  forceps  intro- 
duced along  the  canal ;  but  it  may  be  crushed  with  a  lithotrite,  and  the  fragments 
afterwards  expelled.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  an  incision  may  be  made  in  the  centre 
of  the  perinseum,  the  urethra  opened,  and  the  extraneous;  body  removed  by  dilating 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal ;  or  the  usual  operation  of  opening  the  bladder,  as 
in  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy,  can  be  performed.  .  Jl 

Injuries  of  the  urethra. — 1.  Simple  incised  vjoii^nds  of  the  urethra  readily  heal 
when  longitvidinal.  Such  wounds  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  their  depth,  as 
regards  their  direction,  and  the  tissues  which  may  be  implicated  in  the  injury. 

A  man,  52  years  old,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  under  my  care,  in  1855,  who  had 
fallen  upon  a  chisel  a  few  days  before  admission.  This  instrument  had  inflicted  a  wound  at 
the  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  cut  into  the  urethra.  When  admitted,  the  tissues  of  the 
scrotum,  penis,  perinseum,  and  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen  were  infiltrated  with 
urine,  and  the  integuments  gangrenous  in  several  points.  Free  incisions  were  made  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  regions  involved  in  the  disease ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  liberal  adminis- 
tration of  stimuli  and  opium,  he  became  delirious,  and  died  within  a  fortnight  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  The  rule  in  all  like  cases  is  to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  the  tissues 
with  urine  ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  objection  to  enlarge  the  external  wound,  if  there 
be  the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that  this  secretion  may  become  extravasated.  The  man 
whose  case  is  related  above  died  from  the  effects  of  extravasation  of  urine,  namely,  gangrene, 
and  had  he  sooner  applied  for  relief,  it  is  quite  possible  he  might  have  lived. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  urethra.— Tn]\xYieH  incidental  to  the  female 
urethra  are  rare.  It  is  so  short  and  so  well  protected  by  the  surrounding  parts,  that 
contusions  which  would  cause  laceration  of  this  canal  in  the  male,  generally  produce 
their  influence  on  the  vagina  or  a  part  of  the  vulva.  It  is  liable  to  injury  in  the 
treatment  of  difficult  parturition,  the  effects  of  which  are  shown  in  the  existence  of 
fistulous  communications  between  this  canal  and  the  vagina.  The  treatment  of  such 
cases  is  described  in  another  part  of  this  woi-k  (Surgical  Diseases  of  Women). 

^  See  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vols.  viii.  and  xii,  ;  two  papers  bv  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
'^  Gufs  Hijsp.  Rei)ts.  1853,  p.  316. 
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But  the  urethra  of  the  male  is  often  lacera,ted,  at  any  age,  especially  in  boyhood 
or  youth.  The  injury  is  produced  by  violently  striking  the  perinaeum  in  falling 
astride  a  firm  resisting  body,  such  as  the  top  rail  of  an  iron  or  wooden  fence,  the 
back  of  a  chair,  the  sharp  edge  or  corner  of  a  box,  or  of  any  hard  body,  in  fact, 
which  just  fits  the  'crutch'  or  perineal  region.  The  urethra  is  unfortunately  so 
placed  as  to  receive  the  full  violence  of  such  a  blow.  For,  between  the  pubic  arch 
above  and  the  resisting  body  below,  it  is  violently  driven  against  the  former,  and 
becomes  torn  transversely.  It  may  even  be  completely  severed.  In  this  case  the 
continuity  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  and  if  the  surrounding  parts  be 
much  detached  from  their  fascial  connections,  the  two  torn  extremities  of  the  urethra 
lie  widely  apart  from  one  another.  The  portion  of  the  canal  most  frequently  torn  in 
this  manner  is  that  which  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  the 
rent  may  be  anterior  or  posterior  to  this  structure.  The  greatest  risk  to  life  attends 
the  last  variety  ;  for  if  extravasation  of  urine  takes  place  into  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  pelvis,  the  danger  of  intrapelvic  suppuration  and  peritonitis  is  imminent. 

The  simplest  form  of  injury  to  the  urethra  very  often  happens  to  boys,  who  in 
climbing  over  railings  fall  astride  the  topmost  bar.  A  little  blood  flows  from  the 
urethra,  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  injury  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
the  scrotum  becomes  ecchymosed  and  swollen.  The  urine  voided  by  the  efforts  of 
the  patient  soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  injiiry  is  sometimes  bloodless,  or  but  slightly 
tinged  with  blood.  Its  contact  with  the  abraded  surface  gives  pain,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  child  is  averse  to  repeat  the  effort.  In  course  of  time,  however,  he  is 
impelled  by  an  urgent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder.  Such  attempts  being  fruitless, 
a  surgeon  is  called,  and  his  assistance  is  required  to  relieve  the  bladder  of  its  contents. 
The  retention  of  urine  is  caused  partly  by  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cells  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum  urethree  and  surrounding  tissues,  and  partly  by  inflammatory 
effusion  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wounded  mucous  membrane.  Great 
caution,  care,  and  gentleness  are  required  in  the  introduction  of  an  instrument.  It 
should  be,  at  first,  a  flexible  catheter  without  the  stilette.  Failing  to  introduce  this, 
the  stilette  may  be  inserted ;  and  if  the  obstacle  be  still  insuperable,  a  metallic 
catheter  must  be  employed.  The  introduction  of  the  instrument  is  sometimes  facili 
tated  by  gently  pressing  the  point  against  the  superior  wall  of  the  urethra.  A 
catheter  should  not  be  secured  in  the  bladder,  for  when  this  is  done,  the  urine  creeps 
along  the  canal,  by  the  sides  of  the  instrument,  and  becomes  extravasated  into  the 
tissues  about  the  site  of  the  laceration.  Besides,  the  presence  of  the  instrument 
stretches  the  urethra,  and  tends  to  keep  the  divided  tissues  apart.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions or  evaporating  lotions  should  be  applied  to  the  contused  regions.  If  there  be 
continued  hsemorrhage,  the  local  application  of  ice  is  indicated. 

The  following  case  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  symptoms,  the  treatment,  and  its  happy 
results,  of  a  contused  wound  of  the  urethra.  A  man,  38  years  old,  fell  astride  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  very  soon  afterwards  passed  blood  from  the  urethra.  Five  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  he  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  The  bladder  was  distended,  blood  flowed 
from  the  urethra,  and  he  was  suffering  much  from  local  pain.  I  introduced  a  large  flexible 
catheter,  through  which  the  urine  flowed  freely  without  blood.  This  was  secured  to  the 
penis,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder  the  three  succeeding  days.  The  catheter  was 
then  withdrawn,  as  the  urine  could  not  pass  through  it ;  but  t  was  unable  to  introduce 
another.  The  instruments  seemed  to  run  behind  the  prostate  gland.  As  the  man  could  not 
void  urine,  I  incised  the  perinasum  along  the  line  of  the  raphe.  This  region  contained  mucli 
extravasated  blood,  and  the  urine  flowed  freely  from  the  wound.  Everything  proceeded 
satisfactorily  until  the  sixth  day  after  the  operation,  when  profuse  haemorrhage  occurred. 
It  was  arrested  by  applying  cold  and  pressure.  At  the  end  of  a  month  after  the  injury  the 
perineal  wound  was  entirely  closed,  and  all  the  urine  voided  by  the  urethra.  "When  he  left 
the  hospital  there  was  no  contraction  of  the  urethra,  for  I  could  pass  a  large  metaUic  sound 
without  causing  any  pain. 

The  most  extensive  injury  to  the  urethra  and  surrounding  parts  may  exist 
without  there  being  any  indications  in  the  perineal  region  for  some  time  after  the 
accident. 

A  young  man  was  brought  into  the  hospital  who  had  fallen  astride  one  of  the  coupling 
■  hooks  of  a  railway  carriage.     A  few  hours  after  the  accident  the  peringeum  showed  no  signs 
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of  injury,  and  a  little  blood  only  passed  per  uretliram.  He  desired  to  micturate :  made  an 
attempt  to  empty  the  bladder,  but  failed  to  pass  a  drop  of  urine.  I  introduced  a  flexible 
catheter  without  difficulty,  and  dreAv  ofl'  an  ordinary  amount  of  urine  tinged  with  blood. 
I  withdrew  the  catheter,  surmising  that  no  impediment  would  subsequently  arise  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument.  HoAvever,  greatly  to  my  disappointment,  the  next  time 
the  patient  desired  to  micturate  he  was  unable  to  pass  a  drop  of  urine,  and  a  catheter  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  During  the  interval  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  of  the  catheter,  the  integuments  of  the  peririfeum  and  scrotum  had  become 
ecchymosed,  swollen,  and  painful  on  pressure.  An  incision  was  made  through  the  integu- 
ments along  the  whole  extent  of  the  raphe,  and  the  severity  of  the  injury  was  at  once 
detected  by  gentle  examination  with  the  finger.  The  tissues,  covered  by  the  integuments, 
were  extensively  torn,  the  prostate  gland  could  be  felt ;  but  as  a  very  large  quantity  of  ex- 
travasated  blood  filled  the  perinasum,  the  wound  of  the  urethra  was  not  discoverable.  Soon 
after  tlie  perinfeum  had  been  incised  the  urine  escaped  at  the  wound,  suppuration  was  estab- 
lished, and  cicatrisation  proceeded  faTOurably.  The  man  was  able  to  pass  water  from  the 
urethra  in  a  very  good  stream.  After  a  time,  however,  the  cicatrix  of  the  urethra  con- 
tracted, and  a  phosphatic  calculus  formed  in  the  bladder.  This  was  extracted  by  the  lateral 
operation  ;  the  wound  healed  favourably,  and  the  man  passed  water  in  a  very  good  stream 
when  I  last  saw  him.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  urethra  was  completely  divided 
transversely. 

The  following  case  is  one  of  complete  transverse  division  of  the  urethra  in  the  perinseum. 
A  boy,  14  years  old,  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  January  1866.  The  penis,  scrotum, 
perineeum,  and  hypogastric  region  were  black  with  effused  blood.  Retention  of  urine  had 
existed  many  hours,  and  the  distended  bladder  could  be  felt,  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  This 
injury  had  been  produced  by  a  fall  astride  a  rail.  There  was  not  even  a  scratch  on  the  in- 
teguments anywhere,  Of  course,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  it  could  not 
be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  I  therefore  made  an  incision  along  the  line  of  the  raph(?,  and 
the  urine  soon  began  to  trickle  away ;  but  I  was  unable  to  discover  the  vesical  end  of  the 
urethra.  All  the  urine  passed  through  the  perineal  wound  for  some  weeks,  but,  by  degrees, 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra.  Only  a  few  drops  escaped  by  a  fistulous  opening 
in  the  perinseum.  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  close  this,  I  divided  the  perinseum  and 
urethra  upon  a  grooved  staff,  and  introduced  a  flexible  catheter,  in  the  hope  that  the  urethra 
might  be  established  by  healing  over  it.  In  this  I  was  disappointed;  and  the  boy  left  the 
hospital  with  the  urethra  contracted,  and  the  urine  passing  out  of  the  perineal  fistula.  He 
next  entered  another  metropolitan  hospital,  where  the  surgeon,  by  the  performance  of  an 
operation  similar  to  that  above  described,  succeeded  in  closing  the  fistula,  re-establishing 
the  urethra  and  keeping  it  pervious,  so  long  as  instruments  were  daily  employed  to  prevent 
contraction.  The  boy  left  the  hospital,  neglected  to  pass  the  bougie,  and  the  urethra  con- 
tracted. He  then  suffered  from  retention  of  urine;  a  No.  1  catheter  Avas  passed,  and  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  instrument  the  urethra  was  dilated.  Urinary  abscesses  were  sub- 
sequently formed  in  the  perinseum,  fistulse  were  established,  and  to  cure  these  the  perinseum 
was  divided  as  before.  This  wound  never  entirely  closed ;  he  was  again  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  suffering  with  stricture  and  perineal  fistulse,  and  left  it  only  slightly  relieved. 
In  April  1869  he  again  came  under  my  care.  The  last  feAv  months  he  had  passed  in  great 
distress.  There  was  a  small  fistula  in  the  perinseum,  through  which  he  voided  all  the  urine. 
I  could  not  pass  a:i  instrument  along  the  urethra  beyond  the  perinseum.  The  canal  was 
quite  closed.  From  the  perineal  fistula  a  probe  readily  passed  into  the  bladder.  That  viscus 
was  inflamed,  and  his  constitutional  powers  were  very  Ioaa!-.  I  divided  the  perinjeum  in  the 
middle  line,  and  established  a  free  communication  with  the  anterior  division  of  the  urethra. 
In  due  time  this  operation  was  attended  with  complete  success,  and  the  man,  now  27  years 
old,  left  the  hospital  passing  urine  easily  thi-ough  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra,  but  with 
a  perineal  fistula. 

The  danger  to  life  resulting  from  extrav^asation  of  urine  into  the  pelvic  connective  tissue, 
as  a  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  urethra  and  laceration  of  the  surrounding  textures,  is 
illustrated  by  the  foUoAving  case.  It  also  demonstrates  the  ill  effects  arising  from  delay  in 
cutting  open  the  perinseum,  as  well  as  from  plugging  the  part  with  sponge  to  arrest  hsemor- 
rhage. 

A  healthy  man,  38  years  old,  fell  astride  a  chest,  and  struck  his  perinseum  against  one 
of  its  corners  with  great  violence.  He  ca:ne  soon  after  to  the  hospital,  and  my  dresser 
passed  a  flexible  catheter  without  any  difficulty,  and  fastened  it  to  the  penis.  The  next  day, 
the  scrotum,  perinseum,  and  penis  were  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  quite  black.  The  urine 
was  passed  freely  through  the  catheter.  The  following  day  the  catheter  became  filled  with 
coagula,  and  blood  passed  along  the  nrethra  by  its  sides.  It  was  removed  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  as  the  urine  did  not  flow  away,  I  incised  the  perinseum 
along  the  raphe.  The  coagulum  was  large,  and  the  hsemorrhage  profuse.  The  urethra  was 
severely  torn,  and  the  finger  could  be  passed  deeply  as  far  as  the  prostate  gland  and  by  its 
side.  A  catheter  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  hsemorrhage  was  arrested 
by  the  local  application  of  cold,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  placed  in  the  Avound.  The  next  day 
evidences  of  local  peritonitis  appeared,  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  shivering,  small  wiry 
pulse,  and  at  last  hiccough.  Opium  was  freely  administered ;  but  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance increased,  the  wound  became  gangrenous,  and  the  man  expired  upon  the  eighth  day 
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after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  decomposition  of  the  body  wa;s  far  advanced  when  the 
post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  no  well-marked  indica '/tions  of  peritonitis  or  of 
pelvic  suppm-ation  were  discernible.  Death  was,  however,  certain'fly  due  to  the  severe  con- 
stitutional excitement  caused  by  the  injury  and  its  consequenroes  ;  and  if  sufficient  local 
evidence  of  the  fact  was  wanting,  its  absence  must  be  attributed  ^to  the  cordition  of  the  body 
at  the  time  the  necropsy  was  made.  Doubtless  the  man  died  fro]  m  constitutional  disturbance, 
caused  by  the  extravasation  of  urine  into  the  pelvic  subperitone  al  connective  tissue ;  and  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  case,  the  question  is,  whether  it  w  -ould  not  have  been  better  to 
have  incised  the  perinseum  sooner  after  the  injury.  In  cases  of.  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  in  aU  of  them,  and  as  im  this  instance  the  catheter  was  in 
the  bladder,  and  the  urine  flowed  freely  through  it  for.rthirty-six  hours,  I  did  not  consider 
the  operation  of  incising  the  perinseum  demanded  imr.mediateiy  after  admission.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  extravasation  of  urine  was  extendins-j^,  in  consequence  of  the  fluid  escaping  by 
the  sides  of  the  catheter ;  and  as  the  coagulum  /was  quite  superficial,  just  beneath  the  integu- 
ments, the  urine  infiltrated  the  deeper-seate^i  tissues,  and  passed  behind  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  which  was  lacerated.  I  should  no^c  again  make  use  of  a  sponge  and  plug  to  restrain 
the  bleeding,  unless  a  catheter  could  ^^e  retained  in  the  bladder;  for  I  think  it  partly 
assisted  m  preventing  the  escape  of  tb-^^'  urine  with  the  freedom  so  desirable  in  these  cases. 
Local  pressure  with  the  finger  is  tha  /best  means  to  arrest  htemorrhage  from  this  region. 

I  he  local  treatment  in  all  '^cases  of  injury  to  the  urethra,  in  which  there  is  reason 
to  tear  that  extravasatior  ^  of  urine  may  take  place,  is  now  clearly  established.  It 
consists  in  making  an  i";;^-icision  along  the  raphe  of  the  perinseum,  so  as  to  allow  the 
fluid  to  escape  with  ih^^Q  utmost  facility.  Delay  in  the  performance  of  this  operation 
causes  imminent  ris)^*^  to  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  probably  an  aggravation  of  the 
local  mischief.         '^' 

T  Ti  ^y 

I  nave,  on  one  '  Q^gg^gj^j-j  only,  used  a  suture  to  retain  the  divided  ends  of  the  urethra  in 
contact,  ihe  tr-  eatment  was  attended  with  the  most  successful  results.  A  very  healthy  boy, 
14  years  old,  wav^g  ]jig]5;ed  on  the  perinjeum  by  a  horse.  He  came  into  Guy's  Hospital  with 
retention  oi  ur^g^jjg_  rpb^  perineal  region  was  filled  with  blood,  and  I  was  unable  to  pass  a 
catneter.  i  c  ^livided  the  perinseum  in  its  middle  line,  and  after  clearing  away  the  coagula 
saw  the  divi^^^g^j  g^^jg  ^f  ^.j^g  urethra.  The  orifice  of  the  posterior  division  of  the- canal  was 
nangmg  trf  ^gjy.  j^  ^j^g  wound,  having  been  detached  from  the  corpora  cavernosa.  "With  a 
^If  w  ^\^  ^''^^'6j  I  brought  the  ends  of  the  urethra  together,  passed  a  gum-elastic  catheter  into 
toe  Dlaaclf^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  fixed  it  there.  The  wound  healed  rapidly  ;  not  the  least  contraction  has 
lollowed  -j^jthe  cicatrisation,  although,  when  this  was  written,  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident^  .happened. 

.ISP  constitutional  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  powers  of  the  patient, 
^       ■'im'-  administering  opium  if  there  be  much  local  tenderness,  especially  in   the 
yP^^^Q  gastric  region.     Should  symptoms  of  jDeritonitis  arise,  the  treatment  suitable  to 
^^^^%Q  st  that  malady  must  be  adopted. 

A  Injuries  of  the  urethra,  inflicted  from  its  mucous  surface,  frequently  result  from 

in?  passage  of  foreign  bodies  along  this  canal.     In  this  category  must  be  classed  the 

laq  derations  of  the  urethra  and  its  surrounding  textures,  by  the  forced  introduction 

it  sounds  and  catheters,   in   an   effort   made  to  reach  the  urinary  bladder.     The 

^""^^iigcessity  for  this  operation  arises  in  consequence  of  a  contraction  in  some  part  of  the 

^'^m  libre  of  the  excretory  tube.     When,  therefore,  the  urethra  is  wounded  in  front  of 

,e  (6  strictiire  by  catheterism,  the  direction  of  the  wound  is  from  its  orifice  on  the 

S    tlans  penis  towards  the  urinary  bladder.     An  opening  more  or  less   valvular  is 

'^iaciade,  and  extravasation  of  urine  does  not  commonly  take  place.     The  course  of  the 

^eal^ound,  or  '  false  passage '  as  it  is  termed,  varies  much  in  length  and  in  its  relations 

f  vo  the  surrounding  parts.     If  the  floor  of  the  urethra  be  perforated  a  little  behind 

ihe  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse,  the  wound  may  run  behind  the  prostate 

•Vhgland,  and  then  penetrate  the  neck  of  the  bladder.     If  the  point  escapes  through  the 

cufroof  of  the  urethra,  it  may  run  behind  the  pubes  and  enter  the  anterior  wall  of  the 

7,' bladder.     If  it  escapes  from  the  urethra  in  front  of  the  stricture,  it  may  pass  by  it 

on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  entering  the  canal  again  posterior  to  the  constriction, 

a  twofold  perforation  of  its  walls  will  be  established.     In  these  cases  extravasation 

of  urine  will  be  almost  certain  to  ensue.     Many  of  the  cases  of  retention  of  urine 

admitted  into  the  hospitals  require  the  operation  of  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the 

rectum,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  false  passages  resulting  from  unskilful 

attempts  made  to  pass  an  instrument  through  the  contracted  urethra.     Even  fatal 

haemorrhage  may  ensue  from  a  wound  of  the  urethra  thus  made. 

Vol.  I.  3  0 
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A  surgeon  has  oftt  to  treat  these  injuries.  They  are  seen  at  two  stages  :  the 
first,  soon  after  the  falspassage  has  been  made,  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
retention  of  urine,  ancJhe  bladder  in  a  state  of  extreme  distension  filling  up  the 
pelvis.  What  is  to  b(done  1  Opium  in  full  doses  has  been  administered ;  the 
patient  has  been  placed  i.a  warm  bath,  perhaps  chloroform  has  been  inhaled  ;  two 
or  three,  or  even  more  sigeons  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  a  catheter ; 
not  a  drop  of  urine  has  paped  from  the  urethra,  but  only  some  blood.  Upon 
inquiry,  we  find  the  patient  is  been  the  subject  of  stricture  for  many  years,  and 
that  for  some  weeks  the  iirine  haonly  dribbled  away,  and  at  times  but  a  few  drops 
could  be  voided.  To  delay  emptyiTxthe  distended  bladder  is  now  no  longer  admis- 
sible, and  the  cries  and  entreaties  of  \e  patient  to  be  relieved  compel  immediate 
proceedings.  One  more  attempt  is  made^P  introduce  a  catheter  into  the  bladder, 
and  although  difierent  sizes  are  selected,  and^e  utmost  dexterity  employed,  still  the 
point  of  the  instrument  will  run  into  the  false  psage,  and,  with  the  index-finger  in 
the  rectum,  it  may  be  felt  near  the  prostate  glanv  By  depressing  the  shaft  of  the 
catheter,  and  with  a  little  force,  at  the  same  time  diicting  the  instrument  with  the 
index-finger  in  the  rectum,  it  may  be  made  to  enter  t1  bladder.  The  urine  flows 
freely,  and  the  sufierer  is  at  once  relieved.  But  is  th.  relief  permanent  1  The 
bladder  is  empty  tridy,  but  a  false  passage  is  established,  b;^  which  the  urine  sub- 
sequently escapes  into  the  connective  tissue  between  the  orgar  <^f  ^-^e  pelvis ;  and 
the  case  becomes  one  of  extravasation  of  urine.  The  condition  c  ^^^  patient  is  not, 
therefore,  improved  by  this  operation. 

Another  operation  by  which  the  distended  bladder  may  be  eiP^^^d  is  that  of 
making  an  incision  in  the  centre  of  the  perinseum,  and  opening  th  urethra  from 
that  region  behind  the  stricture.  This  has  been  successfully  performed  ij,severa.  cases. 

Two  other  operations  are  practicable.  1st,  to  introduce  a  trocar  and  J^nnuia  from 
above  the  pubes  into  the  bladder ;  2nd,  with  the  same  instruments  to  picture  the 
bladder  from  the  rectum.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommendiS  ^"e  last 
operation  ;  and  this  recommendation  is  founded  upon  the  observation  of  a^^^Y  j^^^S^ 
number  of  most  successful  cases.  By  this  procedure,  extravasation  of  urir  ^^^^  "^ 
prevented.     The  details  of  the  operation  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  extravasation  of  urine.  The  escape  of  this  fli^'-'-  _®^ 
not  always  depend  upon  the  catheter  being  pushed  into  the  bladder,  but  ma'^  arise 
in  consequence  of  the  urethra  bursting  posterior  to  the  constriction.  This  las  ^^^' 
dition  generally  depends  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  canal  in  that  region,  set  r?  "J 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  retained  fluid,  by  which  the  tissues  are  inflamed,^'^*^ 
at  last  ulcerate  or  slough. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  extravasation  of  urine  need  not  be  fully  detailed  h^®' 
especially  as  we  have  already  dwelt  upon  this  point  when  describing  laceration  ^* 
the  urethra  causing  the  same  lamentable  consequences. 

A  curious  injury  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  connective  tissue*^* 
the  urethra  occasionally  takes  place  during  the  occurrence  of  a  chordee.  The  patii'^'' 
feels  something  snap  about  two  or  three  inches  within  the  canal,  a  few  drops  of  bio 
escape,  and  considerable  tenderness  or  soreness  is  experienced  during  the  act  of  mr' 
turition  for  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  mucous  membrane  has  been  torn.  Tl® 
result  is  cicatrisation ;  and  as  the  cicatrix  contracts,  a  hard  wiry  ring  remains,  whi(r 
occasionally  establishes  a  stricture.  This  may  subsequently  require  treatment  b^ 
dilatation  or  incision. 

When  the  urethra  is  lacerated  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  its  course,  the  blood 
which  flows  from  the  wound  passes  backwards  into  the  bladder,  coagulates,  and  dis- 
tends the  organ.  Great  suffering  results;  constant  desire  exists  to  empty  the 
viscus,  and  inefiectual  attempts  are  made.  The  distended  bladder  may  be  easily  felt 
in  the  pubic  region,  and  although  a  catheter  is  passed,  the  size  of  the  distension  of 
the  bladder  is  not  diminished.  Perhaps  a  few  drops  of  blood  and  urine  flow  through 
the  instrument,  and  that  is  all.  Under  these  circumstances  the  viscus  may  be 
emptied  by  fixing  a  syringe  to  the  end  of  a  metallic  catheter,  which  should  be  first 
inti'oduced  into  the  bladder.     It  is  always  advisable  to  make  use  of  a  larger  instru- 
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meiit  than  that  with  which  the  injury  was  inflicted.  To  make  the  junction  of  the 
catheter  with  the  syringe  impermeable  to  air,  some  warmed  white-  or  bees-wax 
should  be  pressed  around  them  at  that  point.  Elevation  of  the  piston  slowly  and 
steadily  will  then  remove  all  the  coagulated  blood  from  the  bladder.  To  aid  the 
operation,  a  little  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  urine  may  be  injected. 


Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Urethra. 
The  reader  is  referred,  on  this  head,  to  the  essay  on  Calculus. 

(B.)  Injuries  of  the  Organs  of  Generation. 

Injuries  of  the  jyenis. — Contusions  and  wounds  of  this  organ  are  uncommon.  In 
contusions,  the  effused  blood  extends  freely  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
and  produces  an  unusually  dai-k  purple  hue  in  the  part.  If  blood  be  effused  into  the 
cells  of  the  cavei-nous  bodies,  it  produces  a  remarkable  induration  at  the  seat  of 
injury,  and,  when  general,  permanent  priapism  for  many  days. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  integuments  only  differ  from  those  of  other 
parts  in  consequence  of  the  loose  attachment  of  those  textures  to  the  fibrous  covering 
of  the  corpoi'a  cavernosa.  When  the  wounds  are  large,  their  edges  become  widely 
separated,  so  much  so  in  some  cases  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  part  of  the  integu- 
ment is  entirely  removed. 

There  is  scarcely  any  region  of  the  body  in  which  the  edges  of  wounds  require  to 
be  so  carefully  adjusted  as  in  this.  Sutures  are  indispensable  to  their  treatment. 
Whether  the  wound  be  incised  or  lacerated,  the  edges  must  be  maintained  in  con- 
tact with  either  metallic  wire  or  silk  sutures,  and  dry  or  wet  lint  should  be  gently 
rolled  round  the  part  to  support  it. 

As  the  result  of  a  contusion  of  the  glans  penis,  I  have  seen  that  part  of  the  organ 
become  gangrenous. 

A  man,  79  years  old,  said  that  lie  struck  the  glans  penis  in  a  fall.  It  became  sore,  in- 
flamed, and  subsequently  gangrene  attacked  it.  It  sloughed  off,  the  wound  soon  healed,  and 
he  passed  water  as  well  as  ever. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  prepuce  require  ligatures.  This  fold  of  integument  is 
sometimes  injured  in  coition,  and  the  result  is  more  or  less  inflammation,  giving 
rise  to  paraphimosis.  The  frfenum  prseputii  may  be  torn  by  the  same  act.  Haemor- 
rhage to  a  considerable  extent  occurs,  but  it  is  easily  controlled  by  cold  or  pressure. 

An  injury,  by  no  means  very  rare,  is  inflicted  by  children  who  tie  thread  or 
string  around  the  root  of  the  penis.     Becoming  frightened,  and  unable  to  remove 


Fig.  139.— Results  of  old  Laceration  of  the 
tlJorpus  Spongiosum. 


the  ligature,  they  delay  to  speak 
of  it,  and  the  result  is,  at  first 
congestion,  afterwards  inflamma- 
tion, and  at  last  ulceration  at  the 
site  of  the  ligature.  The  removal 
of  the  offending  cause  suffices  to 
place  the  parts  in  a  condition  to 
heal  quickly,  with  the  application 
of  water-dressing. 

The  following  singular  deformity, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  wood- 
cut, was  seen  in  Guy's  Hospital  in 
1867.  The  man  was  admitted  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hilton  for  another 
complaint.  The  details  are  from  notes 
taken  by  Mr.  Eastes,  then  Surgical 
Registrar.  W.  D.,  aged  50,  nineteen 
years  ago,  whilst  grooming  a  stallion, 
was  knocked  down  by  the  animal, 
knelt  upon,  and  bitten  on  the  thigh.  The  horse  taking  hold  witli  his  teeth  of  the  trousers  and 
penis  of  the  man,  lifted  him  sufliciently  from  the  ground  to  enable  him  to  clutch  the  manger 
and  thereby  escape.     On  examination  of  the  penis  he  saw  something  projecting  from  the 

3  o  2 
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urethra,  just  as  now  represented.  There  was  no  wound  on  the  penis,  tut  a  little  blood 
flowed  from  the  end  of  the  protrusion  and  from  the  ordinary  passage  by  its  side.  He  was 
confined  to  the  house  for  four  weeks.  The  woodcut  shows  a  cylindrical  body  («)  projecting 
from  the  urethra.  It  was  pinkish,  soft  and  about  ^rd  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  1^  inch 
long.  Its  end  was  rounded,  and  at  the  point  there  was  a  small  white  cicatrix.  The  corpus 
spongiosum  urethrse  terminated  abruptly  at  about  1  inch  behind  the  glans  penis.  The 
explanation  of  the  appearance  seems  to  be  this.  The  corpus  spongiosum  was  divided  behind 
the  glans  penis,  and  being  torn  away  from  its  attachments  to  the  corpus  cavernosum,  became 
everted  at  the  meatus.  Micturition  was  performed  without  impediment,  the  urine  being 
voided  by  the  side  of  the  protrusion. 

Injuries  of  the  prostate  gland. — The  prostate  gland  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the 
pelvis,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  injury  except  by  penetrating  wounds.  Incised  wounds 
of  the  prostate  usually  heal  very  quickly.  Such  are  those  made  in  the  operation 
of  lithotomy.  The  most  common  injury  to  which  this  gland  is  liable  arises  from 
laceration  either  of  one  of  its  lateral  lobes,  or  of  its  posterior  and  central  part,  by 
the  forcible  perforation  of  its  tissues  with  sounds  and  catheters.  This  injury  can 
scai-cely  be  regarded  as  of  rare  occurrence,  judging  from  the  number  of  specimens 
accumulated  in  the  museums  of  London.  The  growth  connected  with  this  gland, 
and  denominated  the  '  middle  lobe,'  is  frequently  so  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  as  to  offer  an  impediment,  not  only  to  the  flow  of  the  urine,  but  to  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  from  the  urethra.  This  contingency  should  be  always 
remembered  when  any  obstruction  is  met  with  at  the  moment  the  catheter  reaches 
the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  perforation  of  this  lobe  is  readily  effected  with  a 
metallic  instrument ;  it  may,  with  care,  be  avoided,  by  the  employment  of  a  flexible 
catheter  and  stilette  in  most  cases.  When  the  end  of  the  instrument  impinges  on 
the  obstruction,  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  urethra  about  half  an  inch ;  then, 
by  fixing  the  catheter  with  one  hand,  drawing  the  stilette  out  of  it  for  abotit  an  inch 
with  the  other,  and  depressing  both  hands,  or  gently  pressing  the  catheter  onwards 
by  itself,  it  glides  over  the  third  lobe  and  enters  the  bladder. 

The  indications  of  perforated  prostate  may  not  be  immediate.  But,  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  patient  experiences  an  urgent  desire  to  empty  the  bladder. 
He  repeatedly  attempts  to  do  so,  but  in  vain.  Perhaps  a  few  drops  of  blood  escape 
from  the  urethra.  Becoming  alarmed,  he  sends  for  a  surgeon,  who  finds  the  pubic 
region  occupied  by  a  hard  mass,  which  is  very  painful  when  pressed.  The  surgeon 
again  introduces  a  catheter,  but  no  urine  escapes.  By  dint  of  pressure  above  the 
pubes  a  few  drops  of  urine  mixed  with  blood  are  expressed,  then  a  long  coagulum, 
again  a  little  more  blood  and  urine,  and  next  a  coagulum,  and  so  on  until  the 
mass  in  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  reduced  in  size.  But  still  there  it  remains, 
and,  as  an  accompaniment,  the  urgent  desire  of  the  patient  to  empty  his  blad- 
der. Together  with  these  local  circumstances,  the  constitutional  disturbance 
hourly  increases  ;  mental  excitability  for  a  few  hours  is  associated,  at  a  later  period, 
with  great  restlessness.  Nausea,  and  intolerance  of  solid  food,  with  a  clammy  white 
tongue,  changes  after  a  time  to  vomiting,  continued  retching,  and  the  attendant 
disti-ess.  The  clamminess  of  the  mouth  passes  into  a  state  of  parched  dryness,  and 
the  thirst  is  most  distressing.  The  tongue  becomes  dry,  brown,  crisp  and  rough  on 
its  surface.  The  pulse,  at  first  full,  rapid,  and  incompressible,  by  degrees  becomes 
small  and  wiry,  maintaining  its  rapidity,  although,  perhaps,  not  regularly.  Respi- 
ration is  at  first  accelerated,  and  lastly  hurried.  The  skin  is  covered  with  perspira- 
tion, which  in  the  later  stages  becomes  cold,  and  the  face  assumes  a  congested,  livid 
aspect,  not  unlike  that  seen  in  cases  of  peritonitis. 

The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  to  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  will 
be  to  relieve  the  distended  bladder.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  1  The  introduction 
of  the  catheter  gives  no  relief,  and  even  the  passage  of  the  instrument  through  the 
injured  prostate  might  tend  to  re-open  the  wound.  However  this  may  be,  I  con- 
sider the  best  plan  is  to  introduce  a  large  metallic  or  flexible  catheter ;  and  then,  by 
applying  at  its  end  a  syringe,  as  before  described,  the  blood  may  be  abstracted.  The 
bladder  may  be  irrigated  with  tepid  water,  and  the  operation  repeated  if  necessary. 
Cold  water  injected  into  the  rectum  may  arrest  any  further  bleeding. 
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The  powers  of  the  patient  mvist  be  well  supported,  and  sedatives  or  opiates 
administered  to  obtain  repose. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  injury  of  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

Injuries  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles. — The  scrotum  is  often  contused,  and  the 
effect  of  the  laceration  of  small  vessels  ramifying  in  its  textures  is  shown  by  effusion 
of  blood  taking  place  in  the  loose  connective  tissvie  of  the  organ.  This  causes  it  to 
swell  and  become  of  a  black  hue.  The  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  nature  demands 
perfect  rest,  with  cai'e  and  arrangement  to  prevent  the  part  remaining  pendent 
whilst  the  patient  is  in  bed.  A  small  pillow  or  sand-bag  should  be  placed  between 
the  thighs.  The  most  suitable  application  is  a  slightly  stimulating  and  evaporating 
lotion,  which  may  be  composed  of  liq.  ammon.  acetatis,  spirit,  tenuior,  and  distilled 
water,  in  suitable  proportions.  Lint  wetted  with  this  fluid  should  be  placed  over  the 
injured  part. 

Incised  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  scrotum  are  produced  by  falling  upon  sharp 
substances,  or  astride  of  rails,  hooks,  &c.  The  wound  is  sometimes  suiSciently  large 
to  permit  the  escape  of  one  or  even  both  testicles  without  their  undergoing  any 
injury.  This  extrusion  of  the  testes  partly  depends  upon  the  contraction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  dartos,  which  corrugates  the  scrotum,  and  causes  it  to  shrink  to  such  a 
degree,  that  it  might  appear  as  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the  structure  had  been 
carried  away  as  the  resvilt  of  the  injury.  Such  not  being  the  case,  means  must  be 
employed  to  relax  the  contractile  fibres  of  the  dartos.  Warmth  and  moisture  will 
accomplish  this.  The  region  should  be  enveloped  in  lint  wetted  with  hot  water ; 
and  when  the  integuments  of  the  scrotum  are  sufficiently  relaxed,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  should  be  drawn  together  over  the  testicles  by  means  of  sutures.  Either  the 
interrupted  or  uninterrupted  suture  may  be  employed,  and  the  material  of  the  suture 
be  silk  or  metal,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  surgeon.  Adhesive  plaster  is 
detrimental.  Dry  lint  should  be  laid  over  the  part,  if  the  case  be  one  of  an  incised 
wound  ;  moist  lint,  if  the  scrotum  has  been  contused  as  well  as  torn  and  lacerated. 
Cold  lotions  are  then  to  be  applied  in  order  to  maintain  the  contractility  of  the 
dartos ;  for  if  the  integuments  are  allowed  to  become  relaxed  and  pendulous,  suppu- 
ration takes  place,  and  the  pus  collects  in  the  most  depending  part.  Repose  and 
posture  are  points  of  too  great  importance  to  be  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  these 
injuries. 

Injuries  of  the  testis,  epididymis,  and  vas  deferens. — The  testicles  may  be 
seriously  injured  by  pressure  and  contusion.  The  former  injury  frequently  occurs 
in  frays  and  broils  by  the  forcible  grasp  of  the  hand  of  an  antagonist ;  the  latter,  by 
suddenly  coming  in  contact  with  some  resisting  body,  as  when  astride  a  rail  or  saddle 
on  a  horse's  back,  or  by  a  blow  from  a  swiftly  moving  body,  as  a  cricket-ball.  The 
constitutional  effects  of  these  injuries  are  in  some  cases  immediate.  Prostration, 
syncope,  nausea,  rapidly  followed  by  vomiting  and  intense  pain,  ensue,  and  some 
hours  elapse  before  the  suffering  subsides.  The  pain  is  not  confined  to  the  organ 
injured,  but  extends  in  the  track  of  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  inguinal,  abdominal, 
and  lumbar  regions,  in  which  last  it  sometimes  becomes  most  severe.  After  the  first 
effects  have  subsided,  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  the  sequel. 

Absolute  repose,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  the  application  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  the  support  of  the  injured  organ  upon  a  pillow,  are  the  local  means  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  inflammation  arising.  This  effect  of  the  injury,  however,  fre- 
quently follows,  and  in  the  adoption  of  suitable  constitutional  and  local  remedies  to 
arrest  its  progress,  the  usual  precautions  in  regard  to  the  diathesis  and  powers  of  the 
patient  must  be  employed. 

Wounds  of  the  testicle  are  uncommon.  A  punctured  wound  may  be  inflicted  by 
the  careless  use  of  a  trocar  in  the  performance  of  paracentesis  scroti  for  hydrocele. 
The  effect  produced  is  more  or  less  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  organ,  and  occa- 
sionally the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  If  an  operator  has 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  testis  has  been  thus  punctured,  it  would  be  well  to  enjoin 
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rest  and  apply  cold  lotions.  By  neglecting  all  precaittions  he  might  become  involved 
in  difficulty. 

Incised  wounds  of  this  organ  are  very  rare.  They  cannot  easily  occur  without 
the  serovis  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  being  opened,  and  the  surgeon  should  re- 
member this  in  the  adjustment  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  All  serous  surfaces 
being  so  active  in  pouring  out  adhesive  lymph,  the  surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  and  reflexa  would  soon  imite  together  when  brought  in  contact ;  and  thus  the 
wound  of  the  integuments  would  be  all  that  remained  to  cicatrise. 

Complete  section  of  the  spermatic  cord  with  a  sharp  instrument  should  be  treated 
with  the  hope  that  union  of  the  divided  structures  may  occur.  The  divided  artery 
would  require  twisting,  but  the  ends  of  the  vas  deferens  might  be  adjusted  by  a 
suture  placed  through  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  them  in  close  contact. 

RupUhre  of  the  vas  deferens. — Injuries  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis,  or  vas 
deferens,  are  not  noticed  by  surgical  authors.  Mr.  Hilton  has  favoured  me  with 
the  history  of  three  cases,  in  which  he  believes  this  duct  was  torn  completely  across. 

Case  1. — A  geutleman,  between  19  and  20  years  old,  was  skatino-,  and,  iu  attempt- 
ing to  cut  a  particular  figure,  in  which  he  swung  himself  round  with  great  efibrt,  he 
suddenly  slipped,  so  that  his  right  leg  was  violently  abducted.  At  the  same  moment  he  felt 
something  give  way  in  his  right  groin,  accompanied  with  great  pain.  The  right  testis  had 
not  been  the  seat  of  direct  injury,  yet  it  began  to  swell  almost  immediately,  and  in  a  few 
hours  blood  passed  ft'om  the  urethra.  Perfectly  clear  urine  flowed  away  through  a  catheter, 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  without  any  blood.  This  was  an  indication  that  the  blood  had 
entered  the  urethra,  and  that  it  did  not  come  from  the  bladder  or  kidneys.  The  blood 
seemed  to  be  arterial,  but  it  was  in  small  quantity.  There  was  continued  tenderness  and 
pain  near  the  right  inguinal  ring,  and  swelling  of  the  right  testis.  Leeches  were  applied 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  two  or  three  days,  suffer- 
ing much  local  pain  resembling  peritonitis,  with  considerable  pyrexia.  The  bleeding  from  the 
urethra  did  not  continue  after  the  second  day.  The  testis  remained  swollen  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  began  to  waste,  until  at  last  it  was  reduced  to  about  one-third  its  normal  size.  At 
this  time,  now  six  years  since  the  accident  occurred,  the  patient  reports  that  the  testis 
is  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  organ  in  a  boy  of  12  years  old.  In  its  present  condition  it 
causes  no  inconvenience. 

Case  2. — A  man,  about  28  j'ears  old,  was  quickly  wheeling  a  barrow  with  two  handles  in 
the  dark,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  course  by  the  barrow  meeting  with  an 
obstruction.  The  weight  recoiled  upon  him,  and  shook  him  very  much  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  He  stated  that  he  feit  something  '  give  way '  in  his  right  groin.  Arterial 
blood  flowed  from  the  urethra  almost  immediately  after ;  and  when  seen  an  hour  after  the 
injury,  he  was  then  bleeding.  Mr.  Hilton  passed  a  catheter,  and  drew  off  perfectly  clear  and 
bloodless  urine.  This  case  was  attended  with  nearly  the  same  local  symptoms  as  the  last, 
although  not  quite  so  severe  or  so  prolonged.  It  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
a  few  leeches  were  applied  to  the  testis,  and  with  advantage.  A  fortnight  after  the  injury, 
the  right  testis  was  much  enlarged,  and  slightly  painful  on  pressure.  The  opportunity  for 
further  observation  has  not  occurred. 

Case  3.— A  gentleman,  about  60  years  old,  was  running  upstairs  in  pursuit  of  one  of 
his  children.  Hoping  more  certainly  to  overtake  the  child,  he  made  a  violent  effort  to  catch 
hold  of  her  foot,  as  she  was  turning  the  corner  of  the  stairs.  This  he  failed  to  do,  and  fell 
with  his  knees  upon  the  step,  but  did  not  strike  the  groin.  He  felt  a  sudden  pain  and  some- 
thing '  give  way '  in  the  right  groin,  close  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  presently 
blood  trickled  from  the  urethra.  Mr.  Hilton  saw  the  patient  about  two  hours  after  the 
injury  had  been  inflicted.  He  introduced  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  passed 
through  it  perfectly  clear  and  bloodless.  The  patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  fourteen 
days,  with  swollen  testis  and  pain  deeply  seated  behind  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  testicle.  During  four  or  five  days  a 
small  and  diminishing  quantity  of  blood  passed  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  right 
testis  subsequently  diminished  very  considerably ;  and  when  an  examination  was  made, 
several  months  after  the  injury,  it  was  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  left. 

In  the  details  of  the  above  cases  there  seem  to  be  very  good  reasons  to  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  the  injury  sustained  by  these  men  was  laceration  of  the  vas  deferens. 
Mr.  Hilton  considers  that  this  duct  is  divided  within  the  abdomen,  between  the 
internal  abdominal  ring  and  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  ureter,  and  that  the  blood 
flows  from  the  artery  which  accompanies  it.  The  blood  from  this  vessel  traverses 
the  tube,  and  so  enters  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  anterior  to  the  bladder, 
thus  leaving  the  urine  free  from  blood. 
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He  adduces,  in  corroboration  of  the  views  above  expressed,  the  details  of- a  case 
dissected  by  him,  in  which  he  accidentally  found  one  testis  excessively  atrophied,  and 
the  vas  deferens  of  the  same  gland  ruptured  and  closed  at  both  ends.  The  ends 
were  at  least  two  inches  apart,  The  lowermost  was  lying  near  the  crossing  of  its 
course  with  the  ureter  ;  the  upper  end  was  adhereut  to  the  svirrounding  connective 
tissue,  near  the  internal  ring.  The  vesicula  seminalis  on  the  same  side  was  smaller 
than  that  on  the  opposite. 

The  indications  of  this  injury  are  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  in  the  groin,  arising 
as  the  result  of  severe  exertions  or  of  a  blow  ;  the  flow  of  bright  red  blood  from  the 
urethra,  although  the  urine  which  the  bladder  contains  is  free  from  blood ;  gradually 
increasing  pain,  which  extends  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  pyrexia.  The  bleeding  ceases  ;  the  jDain  subsides ;  but  the  testis  on 
the  affected  side  becomes  at  first  swollen  and  tender,  and  finally  diminishes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  it  becomes  atrophied. 

Absolute  rest  in  bed ;  the  local  application  of  leeches,  warmth  and  moisture  ;  and 
such  constitutional  remedies  as  serve  to  control  and  remove  pyrexia,  subserve  the 
purposes  of  treatment,  both  general  and  local. 

Cases  of  this  injury  are  doubtless  rare,  and  these  have  been  here  introduced  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

Injuries  of  the  uterics.^ — The  following  arrangement  will  be  adopted  in  desci-ibing 
the  injuries  of  the  utei-us. 

In  the  unimpregnated  state  : 

1.  Wounds.     2.  Contusions. 
In  the  impregnated  condition  : 

1.  Wounds.     2.  Contusions,  without  and  with  rupture. 
Rupture  during  parturition  : 

1.  Idiopathic.  2.  Traumatic. 
Wounds  of  the  unimpregnated  iiterus  are  very  rare.  Except  in  combinalaon  with 
violent  and  extensive  injuries  to  the  pelvis,  there  are,  indeed,  no  cases  on  record.  As 
Duparcque  observes,  '  the  fibrous,  and  as  it  wore  cartilaginous  resistance  of  the  womb 
whilst  empty ;  the  small  size  of  the  organ ;  its  mobility,  and  its  situation  within  a 
bony  cavity,  efiiciently  protect  it  from  all  violence  capable  of  afiecting  the  integrity  of 
its  walls.' 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  contusions  of  the  empty  organ  as  to  wounds. 
In  wounds  in  the  im-pregnated  state,  the  danger  depends  more  on  the  haemorrhage 
which  may  be  produced,  the  inflammation  excited,  and  its  consequences,  and  the 
premature  expulsion  of  the  ovum  which  may  follow,  than  on  the  fact  that  the  uterus 
is  wounded.  Pvmctured  wounds,  or  small  rents  by  sharp  instruments,  may  cause 
the  dribbling  away  of  the  amnial  fluid  quite  as  much  as  large  injuries,  thereby 
rendering  abortion  a  certain  result. 

Many  cases  of  goring  by  cattle  are  on  record ;  and  from  the  wounds  so  produced 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  foetus  has  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  completely 
through  the  abdominal  walls. 

Plauchon  relates  a  case  of  a  pregnant  uterus  being  pimctiu-ed  by  a  nail  projecting  from  a 
cart.  Blood  mixed  with  the  liquor  amnii  escaped  from  the  wound.  Death  occurred  in  sixty 
hours. 

Baudelocq  mentions  a  case  where  the  uterus  was  torn  open  by  an  ox,  and  recovery 
ensued.' 

There  is  a  case  of  recovery  from  puncture  by  a  pitchfork  reported  in  the  '  American  Journal 
of  Medicme,'  April  1847. 

The  pregnant  uterus  has  been  tapped  with  a  trocar  for  ascites,  from  which 
mistake  no  ill  efiects  followed. 

The  wife  of  a  sepoy  was  riding  on  an  ox,  which  stumbled.     She  fell  on  its  horns,  one  of 


^  In  this  section  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  F.R.S., 
physician  accoucheur  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
"^  See  Hull's  Defence  of  Ccssarean  Section, 
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■which  entered  her  abdomen  and  uterus.  Through  the  wound  the  hand  of  the  foetus  pro- 
truded. The  foetus  was  extracted  per  vias  naturales.  The  intestines  protruded,  hut  Avere 
replaced,  and  the  woman  perfectly  recovered.^ 

The  uterus  has  also  been  wounded  in  criminal  attempts  to  procure  abortion,  the 
instrument  used  passing  through  its  walls,  producing  occasionally  fatal  hsemorrhage. 
A  case  occurred  in  the  pi'actice  of  an  eminent  accoucheur-physician,  who  examined 
the  uterus  after  death,  which  took  place  from  inflammation.  The  pointed  instrument 
had  entered  the  os  viteri  rightly,  but,  instead  of  following  the  axial  curve,  it  was 
pushed  towards  the  sacrum  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cervix,  into  the  retro- 
vaginal  pouch  of  the  peritonaeum. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  pregnant  uterus  depends  much  on  the  condition 
of  the  parts.  If  the  foetus  have  not  escaped,  a  wound  of  this  oi-gan  must  be  treated 
on  the  usual  principles ;  perfect  quietude,  light  dietary,  and  full  doses  of  opium  to 
check  pain  and  uterine  action.  If  the  foetus  have  escaped,  and  there  is  yet  a  proba- 
bility of  bringing  it  through  the  natural  passages,  the  effort  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  should,  however,  the  greater  part  present  at  the  wound,  then  our  best 
plan  will  be  to  draw  the  remainder  gently  through,  removing  the  placenta,  as  in  the 
Csesarean  section,  and  finishing  the  proceeding,  and  adopting  the  same  after-treat- 
ment, as  in  such  cases.  If  only  a  small  portion,  as  a  limb,  of  the  foetus,  project 
through  the  wound,  it  will  be  advisable  to  replace  it,  as  early  and  with  as  much 
gentleness  as  possible ;  taking  care,  the  moment  labour  sets  in,  to  be  ready  to  dilate 
the  OS  uteri,  either  manually,  or,  still  better,  by  the  india-rubber  dilating  bags ;  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  foetus  can  be  turned,  either  by  introduction  of  the  hand  or  by 
combined  external  and  internal  version,  we  should  deliver  the  foetus,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  again  be  driven  through  the  uterine  walls  by  their  contractions. 

Contusions  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  without  rwptxire. — During  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  blows  and  injuries  may  produce  inflammation  of  this  organ,  the  symptoms 
of  which  will  be  severe  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  extending  to  the  vulva, 
perinseum,  and  thighs,  combined  with  inflammatory  fever.  The  treatment  will  con- 
sist in  depletion,  calomel  and  opium,  and  the  local  application  of  leeches  and  hot 
fomentations.  Abortion  is  generally  the  result ;  but  abscess  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  womb  or  adhesions  may  be  the  sequel.  Duparcque  relates  a  case  in  which  an 
abscess  formed  in  front  of  the  uterus  from  a  blow  on  it  in  the  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. It  was  only  discovered  after  delivery,  by  its  projection  across  the  mouth  of 
the  uterus.     It  was  cured  by  puncture  with  a  straight  bistoury. 

From  the  changes  produced  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus  by  this  inflammatory  action, 
it  has  been  observed  that  injuries  to  that  organ  undoubtedly  predispose  to  rupture  in 
subsequent  pregnancies  and  labours. 

During  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  or  at  the  full  term,  contusions  give  rise 
to  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  to  peritonitis.  They  are  attended  with  more 
severe  suffering  if  the  consequent  contractions  be  more  powerful,  and  the  child  larger, 
and  labour  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  impeded  by  the  swollen  uterus,  and  the  as  yet 
rigid  OS. 

As  to  the  treatment :  '  Under  these  circumstances,'  says  Dr.  Eigby,  '  we  must 
trust  almost  entirely  to  the  lancet  to  aid  the  speedy  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri ;  for,  until 
the  circulation  has  received  an  effectual  check  by  fainting,  the  dilatation  of  the  parts 
cannot  proceed,  nor  can  any  attempt  be  made  to  give  artificial  assistance.  The 
abdomen  should  be  well  covered  with  a  hot  linseed-meal  poultice,  hot  decoction  of 
poppies  thrown  up  the  vagina,  the  bowels  opened  by  a  simple  enema,  and  then  a 
warm  opiate  injection  to  allay  irritation.'  We  M^ould  also  recommend  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform,  but  not  carried  to  its  fullest  effect ;  and  from  what  we  have  witnessed 
of  its  beneficial  effects  in  obstetric  operations,  we  may  look  for  the  greatest  benefit ; 
first,  by  its  power  of  checking  temporarily  uterine  contraction  ;  secondly,  from  its 
relaxing  powers  to  open  the  os;  and,  lastly,  from  its  ansesthetic  action. 

Contusions,  luith  rupture. — This   is  the  most  serious  consequence  attendant  on 
contusions  to  the  pregnant  womb.     The  ovum  is  expelled  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
'  London  Medical  Gazette,  Oct.  1846. 
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or  more  rarely  through  the  natural  passages.  Besides  contusions,  over-exei'cise, 
leaning  against  hard  substances,  violent  vomiting,  and  stooping  and  falling,  have 
been  known  to  cause  the  catastrophe. 

In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  the  symptoms  are  ambiguous.  They  may  be 
said  generally  to  resemble  that  of  rupture  of  any  abdominal  viscus.  The  most 
marked  are  collapse,  intense  pain,  internal  hsemorrhage,  or  an  escape  of  blood  from 
the  vagina.  In  the  lattei*  stages  of  pregnancy,  the  symptoms  point  more  clearly  to 
ruptured  uterus,  and  the  child  may  be  felt  among  the  intestines.  When  death  does 
not  immediately  ensue,  and  the  case  is  left  to  nature,  either  fatal  peritonitis  is  set  up 
with  all  its  attendant  symptoms,  or  the  fcetus  becomes  sui'i'ounded  with  a  cyst,  the 
result  of  plastic  effusion,  and  is  thereby  shut  off  from  the  viscera.  The  ovum  may 
remain  tolerably  quiescent  in  this  cyst,  but  sooner  or  later  it  causes  irritation,  and 
endeavours  to  reach  the  surface,  either  by  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  through  the  abdom- 
inal walls. 

The  treatment  being  the  same  as  that  required  when  the  accident  occurs  dviring 
labour,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  section. 

Rupture  of  the  uterus  durhig  parturition. — This  is  one  of  the  most  appalling 
accidents  that  can  complicate  parturition.  It  may  be  considered  under  two  condi- 
tions :  firstly,  idiopathic ;  secondly,  traumatic.  The  first  arises  from  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  uterine  walls,  its  tissues  being  altered  by  former  disease,  or  by  former 
wounds.  It  may  also  result  from  prolonged  efforts  to  expel  the  child  where  an 
obstruction  exists  in  the  natural  passage.  Sometimes  the  walls  give  way  before  more 
than  a  few  pains  have  arisen,  while  some  patients  have  been  four  days  in  labour 
before  rupture  took  place.  The  average  duration  of  labour  before  ruptui'e  is  about 
twenty- one  hours. 

Version,  and  the  unskilled  or  careless  use  of  obstetric  instruments,  not  unfre- 
quently  produce  the  second  variety  of  this  accident.  Although  rash  and  inconsiderate 
attempts  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  it  is  important  to  know  that  rupture 
has  occurred  even  to  the  most  skilful  practitioners.  From  the  reports  of  some  cases 
it  would  appear  that  violent  movements  of  the  foetus  have  given  rise  to  this  accident, 
though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  escape  of  the  child  through  its  walls  produced 
the  violent  movements  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  cause  has  been  confounded  with  effect. 
If,  however,  the  movements  were  the  true  cause,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
uterine  walls  were  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  time. 

Ruptvires  of  the  uterus  generally  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  In  the  first 
the  rent  is  confined  to  the  vaginal  cervix,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  vagina. 
Occasionally  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  ceivix  has  come  away  as  a  ring,  having  been 
detached  from  the  uterus  at  its  junction  with  the  vagina.  These  cases  are  usually 
without  danger ;  they  soon  heal  up,  and  probably  they  are  much  more  frequent  than 
is  commonly  acknowledged.  Occasionally,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  in  the  '  Guy's 
Hospital  Reports,' 1859,  the  hsemorrhage  resulting  has  proved  fatal.  In  the  second 
class  rupture  is  unattended  with  the  escape  of  the  foetus  through  the  rent :  and  in  the 
third  the  fcetus  escapes  into  the  peritoneeuni. 

The  symptoms  of  ruptured  uterus  are  variable,  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the 
rent,  the  amount  of  hsemorrhage  attending  it,  and  whether  the  foetus  has  passed 
through  its  walls.  The  most  common  symptoms  are  a  sudden  sensation  of  tearing,  or 
of  something  having  given  way  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  fainting,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  collapse,  cessation  of  the  pains,  frequently  recession  of  the  presenting 
part,  frequently  hsemorrhage  from  the  vagina.  These  symptoms  are  those  which 
more  especially  indicate  the  third  class  of  the  accident,  and  usually  denote  the  escape 
of  the  foetus  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  whei'e  it  can  be  generally  felt.  However, 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  collapse  may  continue  to  a  fatal  end,  even  when  the 
foetus  remains  in  utero  ;  for  bleeding  into  the  peritonseum  may  cause  nearly  the  same 
symptoms.  Again,  the  uterus  may  be  severely  ruptured,  and  though  the  pains  may 
be  abated  in  force,  they  are  still  adequate  to  delivery.  This  termination  is  rare.  But 
many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  was  impossible  in  consequence  of  the  slightness 
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of  the  symptoms  to  fix  the  time  of  the  rupture,  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
cases  recover  without  the  suspicion  of  their  existence. 

The  treatment  recommended  in  this  formidable  accident  varies  very  much. 
From  the  researches  of  Dr.  Trask,  to  whose  valuable  paper  we  must  refer  the  reader,' 
it  appears  that  in  those  cases  whei'e  the  foetus  had  escaped  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity, 

Gastrotomy  after  this  accident  lost  24  per  cent. 

Turning,  perforation,  &c.    ...     68       „ 

Abandoned  to  nature      ....     78       „ 

In  a  case  of  such  difficulty,  it  is  well  to  know  what  line  of  treatment  affords  the 
greatest  chance  of  recovery;  and  from  the  above  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
gastrotomy  affords  the  best,  which  is  therefore  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  Trask.  How- 
ever, in  any  given  case,  much  depends  on  collateral  circumstances.  If  the  child 
have  only  in  part  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  then  it  is  proper  to  introduce 
the  hand,  seize  the  feet,  and  deliver  as  in  version  ;  if  the  head,  however,  be  impacted 
in  the  pelvis,  it  is  right  to  apply  the  forceps,  and  if  that  be  impossible  or  useless,  to 
perforate  it.  If  the  child  have  escaped  wholly  into  the  cavity,  and  only  a  few  hours 
have  elapsed,  the  hand  should  be  passed  through  the  rent,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
ease,  the  legs  grasped,  brought  back  through  the  rent,  and  delivered  by  the  natural 
channels.  But  should  much  time  have  elapsed,  or  the  rent  be  fi.rmly  contracted,  so 
as  to  require  some  force  to  pass  the  hand  through  it,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to 
perform  gastrotomy  without  delay.  Again,  should  the  escaped  foetus  have,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  already  set  up  irritation,  we  must  then  wait  until  the  plastic 
products  of  inflammation  have  formed  a  cyst  around  it,  whereby  most  commonly  it 
remains  for  a  time  comparatively  quiescent.  It  will  be  a  matter  to  determine,  after 
waiting  two  or  three  weeks,  whether  we  should  make  an  opening  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  or  delay  still  longer  until  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  point 
forwards.  In  any  case,  should  we  find  from  the  touch  that  the  foetus  is  lying  just 
beneath  the  walls,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  cutting  down  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  from  the  accident ;  for  it  miist  be  remembered  that  the  foetus  may  take  the 
direction  of  the  bladder  or  intestines,  and  form  openings  into  them,  causing  pro- 
tracted and  immense  suffering.  Sometimes,  however,  the  foetus  remains  in  the  cyst 
dormant  for  many  years,  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 

The  intestines  may  escape  by  the  rent,  after  delivery  per  vaginam,  and  therefore 
in  every  case  examination  should  be  made  if  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  them  when 
necessaiy ;  as  death  has  taken  place  in  some  cases  from  strangulation  of  the  bowel. 

The  laceration  may  take  place  in  any  direction.  The  relative  frequency  of  its 
position  is  as  follows  : — Rupture  of  body  and  fundus,  63  ;  ditto  of  cervix,  involving 
more  or  less  of  body  of  uterus  and  vagina,  64. 

Injuries  to  the  vagina. — Unconnected  with  parturition,  these  are  not  very 
common.  But  few  are  recorded.  They  are  inflicted  by  falling,  or  sitting  upon 
pointed  instruments,  which  may  penetrate  even  to  the  abdomen.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned in  which  a  triangular  hay-knife  entered  the  vagina,  lacerating  the  perinseum, 
and  passed  into  the  abdomen,  whilst  the  long  handle  remained  projecting  from  the 
vagina.  The  handle  was  cut  short,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  extracted,  after 
great  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  nine  hours.  Local  and  general  bleeding  was  employed, 
and  recovery  took  place  in  seven  days.^ 

Two  cases  have  been  related  to  me  in  which  patients  have  died  from  the  haemorrhage 
resulting  from  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  vagina.  It  is  a  subject  for  regret  that  in  neither 
case  was  the  nature  of  the  wound  in  the  aitery  discovered  after  death,  by  careful  dissection. 

My  informant  was  hastily  summoned  to  a  lady,  whom  he  found  lying  on  the  floor  in  a 
pool  of  blood,  at  the  point  of  death :  in  fact,  she  scarcely  breathed  after  his  arrival.  The 
husband  had  left  her  in  perfect  health,  a  very  short  time  before,  to  accompany  a  friend  a  little 
distance  from  the  house.     On  his  return,  he  found  his  wife  on  the  floor  and  faint.     A  surgeon 


^  '  Cases   of  Ruptured   Uterus,  with   Remarks,'  by  Dr.  Trask ;  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  January  and  April  1848,  and  July  1856. 
'^  Lancet,  1833-34,  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  from  lievue  medicale. 
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had  seen  tlae  patient,  and  discovering  a  flow  of  Iblood  from  the  vagina,  placed  a  compress  and 
a  plug  of  lint  therein,  and  gave  stimulants.  The  hemorrhage,  however,  continued,  and  death 
took  place  about  an  hour  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  A  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  wound  only  Avas  made.  On  separating  the  labia,  a  lacerated  wound,  which  extended  up- 
wards and  forwards,  was  seen,  and  the  internal  pudic  artery  was  found  to  have  been  divided. 
The  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  lady  going  into  a  dark  bedroom  to  micturate,  and  sitting 
down  upon  a  water-ewer,  the  handle  of  which  was  broken  ofi',  leaving  a  portion,  sharp, 
jagged,  and  projecting  about  an  inch,  which  produced  the  injury. 

Mr.  Durham  related  to  me  the  following  case ;  A  woman  was  knocked  down  by  a  man, 
and  immediately  a  large  pool  of  blood  appeared  on  the  floor.  She  died  in  a  short  time.  The 
blood  flowed  from  the  vagina,  in  the  walls  of  which  there  was  a  wound  extending  towards  the 
internal  pudic  artery.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  woman  had  been  stabbed  with  a  knife, 
but  on  careful  examination  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  fallen  on  a  spittoon.  The  weight  of 
her  body  broke  this  utensil,  and  a  sharp-pointed  fragment  of  it  probably  inflicted  the  injury. 

Injuries  connected  with  parturition. — Rupture  of  the  cervix  viteri  frequently 
extends  into  the  vagina,  assisting  the  escape  of  the  fcetus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  allowing  the  intestines  to  protrude.  Sometimes  the  vagina  alone  is  ruptured  in 
a  circular  direction,  either  posteriorly  or  anteriorly,  close  to  the  bladder.  The 
rupture  frequently  extends  half  way  i-ound,  not  very  infrequently  three-fourths  of 
its  circumference.  The  symptoms  in  such  cases  resemble  those  of  ruptured  uterus, 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Two  cases  are  on  record  ^  where  the  uterus  has  been  detached  from  the  vagina, 
and  expelle.d  from  the  body  during  labour.  In  both  these  cases  there  was  an 
inquest.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  force  had  been  applied  to  the  parts ;  at  least 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  such  an  injury.  Upon  consideration  of  the  forces 
employed  in  labour  and  of  the  partial  laceration  of  the  vagina,  which  has  occurred 
through  two-thirds  of  its  circvimference  spontaneously,  we  may  find  a  legitimate 
explanation  of  this  accident  in  the  enormous  strain  on  the  round  ligaments  and 
vagina  after  the  head  of  the  foetus  has  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  but  is  airested  by 
the  pelvis.  The  vagina  and  round  ligaments  form  the  only  restraint  of  any  im- 
portance against  the  recoil  of  the  uterus ;  if  any  part  give  way,  then  undue  strain 
falls  on  the  rest ;  and  if  the  uterus  then  continiie  in  action,  its  force,  so  useful  to 
expel  the  foetus,  acts  against  these  restraining  tissues,  till  they  yield.  In  general 
the  ruptures  of  uterus  and  vagina  cause  suspension  of  the  pains,  and  then  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mischief  ceases  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  then  the  rupture 
is  rapidly  extended. 

The  unskilful  use  of  obstetric  instruments,  or  the  extraction  of  the  broken-up 
foetal  cranium,  have  often  caused  severe  injuries  to  the  vagina;  sometimes  the 
former  have  passed  through  the  walls,  at  the  junction  uf  the  cervix,  tearing  the 
uterus  from  the  vagina. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  forceps  passed  through  the  vagina  behind  the  os  uteri ;  the  intes- 
tines protruded,  and  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  them.  They,  however,  continued  to  fall  down, 
and  the  portion  protruded  sloughed  oft' in  about  ten  days.  Ultimately  the  patient  recovered 
with  a,n  intestino-vaginal  fistula.  This,  after  two  years,  was  closed  by  a  plastic  operation, 
and  then  the  motions  passed  for  the  first  time  since  the  operation  by  the  rectum.  There 
was,  however,  no  doubt  that  some  inches  of  perfect  intestine  had  come  away  originally. 

In  attempts  to  procure  abortion,  the  vagina  has  been  injured,  and  occlusion  or 
constriction  of  the  passage  being  the  result,  has  been  detected  at  the  subsequent 
labour. 

The  vagina  has  also  been  torn,  together  with  the  hymen,  in  the  attempts  at 
coitus  for  the  first  time.^  In  two  cases  described  to  the  writer,  in  recently  married 
women,  the  bleeding  was  very  alarming  to  both  parties,  consequent  upon  the  tearing 
up  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Similar  effects  are  also 
produced  in  rape.  The  legal  points  of  these  cases  may  be  seen  in  works  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence. 

The  passage  of  the  child's  head  in  priniipar^  will  occasionally  push  before  it  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  perinseum,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  teai",  leaving  a  raw  surface 

^  See  Lancet  and  Brit.  Assoc.  Journ.  1st  half-year,  1869, 

^  A  specimen  of  this  injury,  which  proved  fatal,  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  obstetric 
preparations  presented  by  Mr,  Stone  to  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
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internally,  which  is  difficult  and  slow  to  heal.  In  two  instances  this  caused  con- 
traction and  severe  pain  afterwards.  In  one  case  coitus  was  impossible  for  nine 
months  at  least  after  labour.  The  irritation  of  the  lochia  probably  retards  the 
healing  process. 

All  these  wounds  require  but  little  surgical  interference  beyond  the  injection  of 
warm  fomentations,  great  cleanliness  at  first,  and,  if  they  be  slow  to  heal,  some 
stimulating  injection,  as  black- wash,  zinc  and  alum  lotion,  a  lotion  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  the  application  of  the  solid  nitrate. 

All  injuries  of  the  vagina  are  exceedingly  prone  to  be  followed  by  contracting 
cicatrices,  which  in  part  or  even  wholly  occlude  the  passage,  rendering  coitus  more 
or  less  difficult,  painful,  and  even  impossible.  They  add  very  seriously  to  the 
dangers  of  labour,  ending  even  in  rupture  of  the  uterus.^  Peritonitis  is  apt  to 
follow  injuries  of  the  vagina,  especially  if  they  be  near  the  uterus.  Any  symptoms, 
therefore,  of  this  disease  must  be  carefully  watched. 

The  protracted  detention  and  pressure  of  the  child's  head  within  the  vagina  is 
sometimes  followed  by  a  slough,  which  may  extend  anteriorly  into  the  bladder, 
causing  vesico-vaginal  fistula ;  or  posteriorly  into  the  rectum,  causing  recto-vaginal 
fistula.  By  the  former  the  urine  passes  in  part  or  wholly  into  the  vagina  ;  and  by 
the  latter  the  faeces,  rendering  the  condition  of  the  sufierer  very  pitiable.  The 
treatment  of  the  results  of  this  injury  is  described  in  the  essay  on  Surgical  Diseases 
OP  Women. 

Foreign  bodies  when  lodged  in  the  vagina  require  some  skill  in  extricating  them. 
The  most  common  is  the  pessary,  the  strings  of  which  break,  and  the  patient,  from 
ignorance,  generally  allows  it  to  remain  until  the  discharge  becomes  most  offensive, 
simulating  that  from  malignant  disease.  Severe  irritation  is  also  set  upj  and  after 
a  time  the  vagina  may  become  so  contracted  around  it,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  introduce  any  instrument  to  take  hold  of  it.  In  one  case  the  pessary 
had  to  be  sawn  in  two  parts,  by  a  saw  introduced  into  the  vagina,  before  it  could 
be  removed.  In  another,  a  metal  pessary  was  so  impacted  that  the  perinseum 
required  division  to  facilitate  its  removal.  For  ordinary  cases  a  forceps  made  for 
the  purpose  is  best. 

In  the  '  London  Medical  Gazette '  1854,  p.  264,  a  cassis  reported  where  a  broken  neck  of  a 
bottle  was  found  in  the  vagina.  A  point  of  it  had  entered  the  bladder,  and  on  this  point  a 
calculus  had  formed  as  well  as  around  the  part  in  the  vagina.  A  glass  bottle  was  removed 
by  the  writer  with  a  polypus  forceps.  An  ale-glass,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  and 
three  in  heig-ht,  was  removed  by  the  forceps,  and  the  case  is  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1856, 
vol.  ii.  p.  451.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  a  case  occurred,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hilton,  in  which  a 
flat  hone  netting-mesh,  about  ten  inches  long,  was  successfully  removed  from  the  pelvis  of  a 
girl,  wbo  had  introduced  it  into  that  region  per  vaginam.  The  length  of  the  mesh  neces- 
sitated its  division  into  two  parts  before  it  was  removed.  The  mesh  is  in  the  Museum  at 
Guy's  Hospital.^ 

Injuries  to  the  vulva  and  external  parts  arise  from  kicks,  falls  astride,  sitting  on 
sharp  instruments,  fire,  rape,  and  the  passage  of  the  child's  head.  They  must  be 
treated  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  surgery.  As  these  parts  contain  much  con- 
nective tissue,  they  very  readily  swell  after  injaries,  and  suppuration  also  extends 
widely  and  quickly  throughout  their  tissues.  As  the  vascularity  of  these  organs  is 
great,  contusions  give  rise  to  large  extravasations  of  blood,  which  cause  remarkable 
discoloration  of  the  skin  for  some  distance  around.  By  the  application  of  cold  at 
first,  and  subsequently  a  stimulating  lotion,  the  blood  soon  becomes  absorbed.  As 
the  result  of  cicatrisation  after  burns,  the  entrance  to  the  vagina  may  appear  to  be 
nearly  closed  up.     But  mechanical  dilatation  removes  the  deformity. 

Injuries  of  the  perinceum.- — In  the  male  sex  this  region  is  liable  to  contusions 
and  superficial  lacerations.  Boys  are  particularly  the  subjects  of  injuries  in  this 
part  of  their  bodies,  which  occur  in  scrambling  over  rails  or  palings ;  and  adults 

1  Trask  on  '  Occlusion  of  the  Os  Uteri  and  Vagina,'  in  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  July  1848.  ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  315. 
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frequently  bruise  the  part  by  striking  it  upon  the  pommel  or  some  other  part  of  the 
saddle  in  riding.  The  result  is  more  or  less  effusion  of  blood  into  the  loose  connective 
tissue,  and  the  appearances  termed  ecchymosis  become  visible  in  a  day  or  two. 
Local  pain  or  tenderness  generally  accompanies  the  swelling  which  results,  with 
slight  difficulty  and  perhaps  pain  in  micturition.  Retention  of  urine  sometimes 
occurs  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  swelling  upon  the  urethra,  and  there- 
fore in  children  especial  care  should  be  observed  to  ascertain  that  the  bladder  is 
emptied. 

Repose,  and  the  local  application  of  warmth  and  moisture,  or  a  lotion  of  the 
liquor  plumbi  diacetatis  dilutus,  is  usually  all  the  treatment  that  is  required. 

Incised  and  even  lacerated  wounds  of  the  integuments  and  deeper  tissues  of  the 
perinseum  usually  heal  favourably,  when  treated  in  the  manner  applicable  to  the 
special  case,  and  therefore  their  treatment  requires  no  particular  description  here. 
The  surgeon  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  the  relations  of  the  urethra  to  this  region. 

But,  although  the  primary  results  of  a  wound  in  the  male  perineal  region  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  serious  than  other  superficial  wounds  of  soft  parts,  yet  the 
secondary  results  may  involve  considerable  risk  to  life.  The  proximity  of  the  wound 
to  the  urethra  causes  the  inflammation  resulting  from  it  to  extend  to  that  canal, 
and  thus  there  may  be  excited,  from  an  apparently  trivial  cause,  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  accruing  from  retention  of  urine,  and  the  usual  means  may  be  required  to 
relieve  that  condition. 

Let  the  following  case  illustrate  this  point  : — 

A  rather  weak  man,  22  years  old,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  1838,  with 
a  lacerated  wound  of  the  perinseum,  which  penetrated  merely  to  the  muscles.  The  injury 
had  been  inflicted  by  falling  off  a  chair  and  striking  the  perinaeum.  At  first  a  catheter 
was  passed  without  any  difficulty,  but  by  degrees  this  operation  became  impeded  by  sur- 
rounding inflammation.  The  urethra  was  at  last  involved  in  the  mischief,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  catheter  it  was  supposed  that  a  false  passage  was  established.  The  urine 
escaped  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  perinaeum,  and  a  large  abscess  was  the  result.  The 
appetite  of  the  patient  had  entirely  failed  soon  after  the  accident,  and  great  constitutional 
disturbance  had  resulted.  At  last  hectic  fever,  with  colliquative  diarrhoea,  supervened,  and 
he  sank  in  sixteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Post-mortem  examination  showed 
that  the  tissues  of  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys  were  diseased.  The  cavity  of  a  large 
abscess  existed  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  into  the  last  viscus  there  was  an 
opening.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  was  covered  with  false  mem- 
branes, and  there  were  abscesses  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 

The  perinseum  in  the  female  sex  is  liable  to  a  much  more  serious  injury  during 
parturition.  Placed  behind  the  vulva,  the  integuments  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
are  so  much  stretched  during  the  passage  of  the  child's  head,  that  they  are  unable  to 
ofier  sufficient  resistance,  and  they  become  torn  or  lacerated.  The  direction  of  the 
rent  is  either  immediately  backwards,  central,  or  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Should  this  accident  occur,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  together  with 
sutures,  and  a  fair  chance  of  cicatrisation  exists.  But  if  neglected,  the  surfaces  heal 
over,  and  a  permanent  fissure  will  be  the  result.  Even  when  the  torn  surfaces  are 
covered  with  granulations,  their  sviitable  adjustment  with  the  quill-suture  may 
induce  cicatrisation.  ^ 

This  subject  will  be  found  more  fully  treated  in  the  essay  on  Surgical  Diseases 
OF  Women. 

(C.)     Injuries  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 

Incised  wounds  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  usually  heal  very  readily. 
An  illustration  of  the  fact  may  be  taken  from  the  observation  of  incisions  made  into 
the  bowel  for  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  of  thos'e  in  which  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bowel  is  incised,  to  permit  the  extraction  of  a  large  stone  from  the  urinary 
bladder.  Even  instances  in  which  the  rectum  has  been  accidentally  wounded  in  the 
lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  might  be  mentioned,  to  show  how  readily  such  wounds 
heal. 

'  See  a  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  Repo7'ts,  1855,  p.  184. 
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The  rectum  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  introduction  of  bougies,  or  the  ends  of 
enema  syringes. 

In  the  Museum  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  a  portion  of  rectum  perforated  by  a  bougie. 
The  patient  had  been  affected  for  many  years  with  stricture,  and  had  often  been  reheved  by 
surgical  aid  ;  at  length,  in  an  attempt  to  pass  the  bougie  himself,  he  perforated  the  rectuni, 
and  death  ensued  in  about  ten  hours. 

In  another  case  the  same  injury  was  inflicted  by  the  introduction  of  an  O'Beirne's  tube. 
The  wound  was  about  five  inches  from  the  anus.  A  man,  aged  67,  was  the  subject 
of  strangulated  hernia.  It  was  supposed  to  be  reduced,  but  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
continuing,  a  rectum  bougie  was  passed.  Collapse  and  death  followed.  After  death  the 
rectum  was  found  perforated,  as  the  preparation  shows. ^ 

As  an  effect  of  perforation,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  may  become  emphysematous. 
A  case  of  this  kind  was  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Hughes.  A  man,  aged  50,  was 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  1856,  with  cancerous  disease  of  the  pylorus.  The  necropsy 
revealed  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  which  had  occupied  nearlj^  the  whole  of  its  lower  third  ; 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was  irregular  and  ragged,  and  formed  irregidar  bands  and  pouches. 
Beneath  one  of  these  bands,  consisting  of  muscular  fibre,  was  a  small  opening  into  the  cellu- 
lar tissues ;  this  opening  the  patient  had  made  with  an  enema  syringe,  and  it  had  led  to 
emphysema  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen.  The  preparation  is  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Museum. 

As  a  secondary  result  of  the  wounds  of  the  rectum  and  anus,  peritonitis  must  be 
mentioned.  If  phlegmonous  erysipelas  attacks  the  wound,  and  extends  into  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  the  inflammation  may  reach  the  reflection  of  peri- 
tonteum  passing  from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum.  Spreading  from  this  point,  it 
diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  extent  of  this  serous  membrane,  and  death  ensues. 
This  complication  is  rare,  but  I  have  witnessed  its  occurrence. 

Wounds  of  this  region  implicating  the  urinary  bladder  have  been  alluded  to 
above.  As  an  unusual  result  attending  the  operation  of  paracentesis  vesicae  by  the 
rectum  may  be  mentioned  emphysema,  extending  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body.^ 
This  complication  must  be,  however,  very  rare,  since  it  has  never  occurred  once  in 
numerous  operations  performed  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 

1.  Those  composed  of  materials  which  have  passed  first  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Those  introduced  at  the  anus. 

1.  To  the  first  class  belong  small  bones,  or  pieces  of  bone  ;  hard  bodies,  as  fruit 
stones,  which  may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  accumulations  of  faecal  matter  ;  large 
bodies  composed  of  hardened  faeces  j  and  concretions  of  substances  taken  as  medicine, 
such  as  masses  of  magnesia. 

The  indications  of  the  existence  of  such  foreign  bodies  as  above  described  are — ■ 
pain  in  attempts  at  defaecation ;  a  sense  of  weight  and  fulness  at  the  anus,  as  of 
something  there  which  cannot  pass  the  orifice ;  the  habitual  and  often-repeated 
passage  of  loose  mucous  stools,  occasionally  a  little  blood  ;  and  the  development  of 
external  haemoiThoids.     By  introducing  the  index-finger  a  hard  solid  mass  is  felt. 

Such  hai-d  masses  require  to  be  removed  with  care.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
bowel  must  be  well  lubricated  with  oil,  and  warm  water  injected  into  the  rectum. 
If  these  plans  fail  to  dislodge  the  irritating  cause,  mechanical  means  must  be  em- 
ployed, first  to  break  the  solid  body,  and  then  to  remove  it  piecemeal. 

2.  Foreign  bodies  introduced  per  anum  are  of  various  kinds.  The  patient 
probably,  l3eing  always  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  body  so  impacted  above  the 
sphincter  ani,  will  be  able  to  assist  the  surgeon  who  has  to  extract  it,  by  giving 
some  account  of  its  structure  and  form.  The  surgeon  must  then  exercise  his  own 
ingemiity  in  regard  to  the  removal. 

John  Birkett. 


The  preparation  is  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum. 

Two  cases  arc  related  in  the  Lancet,  January  1860,  p.  89, 
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THE  greater  number  of  these  injuries  present  no  special  characters  which 
distinguish  them  from  similar  injuries  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
hence  those  only  in  this  essay  are  fully  treated  of,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
influenced  by  the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  part  affected. 

Bruises  or  contusions  may  be  met  with  in  the  Tapper  extremity  in  every  variety 
of  severity,  but  call  for  no  especial  remark  on  their  nature  and  treatment.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  effects  of  intense  heat  and  cold,  bu7-ns,  scalds,  and  frost-bite. 
The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  liable  to  the  latter  affection  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  produce  it  elsewhere,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  so  readily  attacked  as  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Sprains. 

Sprains  are  very  frer(uent  in  all  the  joints  of  the  upper  limb,  especially  in  the 
wrist  and  thumb.  The  bones  being  forcibly  bent  upon  one  another,  if  actual  dislo- 
cation be  not  produced,  a  severe  strain  of  the  ligaments,  often  attended  with  rupture 
of  some  of  their  fibres,  will  take  place.  This  is  nob  unfrequently  followed  by 
inflammation,  sometimes  of  a  very  intractable  nature,  which  leaves  a  relaxed  and 
peimanently  weakened  condition  of  the  part.  Neglect  in  the  early  period  of  the 
treatment  is  a  frequent  caiise  of  the  trouble  to  which  such  injuries  afterwards  give 
rise.  The  continuous  application  of  ice  (for  which  the  caoutchouc  bags  recommended 
by  Esmarch  are  very  useful)  greatly  relieves  the  pain,  and  cuts  short  the  period  of 
acute  inflammation.  When  the  pain  has  abated,  uniform  compression  of  the  joint 
with  a  roller  or  adhesive  strapping  will  promote  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling,  and 
will  allow  the  patient  some  use  of  the  limb  sooner  than  would  be  safe  without  this 
support.  Stiffness,  so  troublesome  after  these  injuries,  is  best  overcome  by  passive 
movement,  shampooing,  and  friction  with  stimulating  liniments. 

The  muscles  are  sometimes  sprained.  After  violent  exertion,  as  rowing,  lifting 
heavy  weights,  &c.,  some  particular  muscle,  or  group  of  muscles,  is  found  to  be 
swollen,  tender,  and  painful,  especially  when  any  movement  brings  it  into  action. 
Sudden,  inordinate,  and  ill-concerted  efforts  occasionally  produce  rupture,  of  the 
muscles,  either  entirely  or  in  part.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  in  which 
this  has  been  observed  are  the  pectoralis  major,  deltoid,  triceps,  and  more  frequently 
the  biceps. 

Immediate  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  function,  pain,  and  a  palpable  gap  in 
the  figure  of  the  muscle,  with  swollen  margins  and  ecchymosis,  betray  the  nature 
of  the  accident.     Repair  is  by  a  cicatrix  of  connective  substance,  and,  it  is  asserted 
in  some  measure  by  the  production  of  new  muscular  tissue.     The  treatment  consists 
in  rest  and  the  use  of  the  ordinary  topical  measures  for  controlling  inflammation. 

Rupture  of  tendons  is  an  accident  about  which  much  has  been  written,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  would  appear  to  be  especially 
obnoxious  to  this  injury.  In  many  recorded  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  tendon 
was  previously  weakened  by  changes  induced  by  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis. 
Slipping  of  the  tendon  out  of  the  intertubercular  groove  in  certain  movements  of 
the  ai-m  has  been  exceptionally  observed.  The  arm  is  described  as  being  locked  in  a 
slightly  abducted  position.     When  the  scapula  is  fixed  and  the  tendon  relaxed  by 
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raising  the  arm,  slight  rotation  of  the  arm  will  disengage  the  tendon  from  the 
greater  or  lesser  tubercle,  over  which  it  may  have  caught,  and  set  the  arm  free.^  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Callaway  ^  the  reported  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  with  partial  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards,^  are 
also  to  be  classed  as  the  effects  of  disease,  and  not  of  inj  ury ;  but  the  proof  of  this 
appears  to  me  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  in  the  former  cases. 

Wounds. 

The  hand  and  arm  are  liable  to  every  kind  of  wound,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment.  All  varieties  of  poisoned  wounds  are 
of  course  more  often  met  with  here  than  elsewhere,  though  their  frequency  is 
exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  whitlows  and  other  local  manifestations  of  peculiar 
constitutional  conditions  being  generally  attributed  by  the  sufferers  from  them  to 
such  an  origin.  When  suppuration  has  taken  place  in  the  hand  or  fingers,  the 
importance  of  early  and  free  evacuation  of  the  pus  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon,  as  it  is  often  confined  beneath  the  dense  fascise,  and  being  thus  prevented  from 
reaching  the  surface,  extends  along  the  course  of  the  tendons,  causing  extensive 
disorganisation  of  all  the  tissues,  and  frequently  terminating  in  sloughing  of  the 
tendons,  or  necrosis  of  some  of  the  phalangeal  bones. 

Needles  often  run  into,  and  break  off  in,  the  hand,  causing  sometimes  much 
trouble  in  extraction,  especially  if  the  piece  be  small,  and  have  penetrated  deeply 
into  fleshy  parts,  as  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  position  of  the  foreign  body  must 
be  ascertained  as  well  as  possible,  by  searching  for  the  wound  by  which  it  entered, 
and  by  carefully  feeling  for  its  ends  through  the  skin.  If  its  situation  can  be 
ascertained  with  tolerable  certainty  by  these  means,  it  must  be  cut  down  upon,  and 
drawn  out  with  the  forceps  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drive  it  farther  in  during 
the  attempt  at  extraction,  and  all  unnecessary  or  speculative  incisions  in  a  part  so 
well  supplied  with  nerves  and  muscles  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  must  be  avoided. 
Time  andi  some  suffering  is  saved  to  the  patient,  if  it  can  be  found  and  extracted  at 
once  ;  but  if,  after  a  thorough  examination,  it  cannot  be  discovered,  we  must  wait 
until  it  shifts  its  situation  and  it  can  be  felt,  meanwhile  allaying  the  inflammation 
and  pain. 

Lacerated  wounds  of  the  hand  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  especially  liable  to 
be  followed  by  tetanus,  but  on  insufficient  grounds. 

In  incised  and  punctured  wounds  the  radial  or  ulnar  arteries  are  not  unfrequently 
divided  near  the  wrist ;  but  the  treatment  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  applicable  to  wounded  arteries.  See  Wounds  of 
Vessels,  p.  352. 

The  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  is  apt  to  be  very  troublesome, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  often  experienced  in  finding  the  divided  extremities  of  a 
vessel  placed  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface,  close  to  the  bone,  and  in  a 
wound  which,  owing  to  its  anatomical  relations,  cannot  be  freely  enlarged.  There- 
fore, in  this  case  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  depart  from  the  rule,  almost  universal 
elsewhere,  of  tying  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  to  seek  some  other 
method  of  restraining  the  hsemorrhage. 

If  the  hand  and  forearm  are  absolutely  fixed  with  a  splint  and  all  movements  of 
these  parts  prevented — a  precaution  which  should  never  be  omitted — a  very  slight 
degree  of  pressure,  if  exactly  applied,  will  usuall}'^  suffice  to  stay  the  bleeding. 

Extreme  flexion  of  the  elbow,  which  checks  the  flow  through  the  brachial  artery, 
is  preferred  by  some  surgeons.  The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  bed,  audi 
the  hand  may  be  raised  high  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  If  secondary 
hsemorrhage  come  on,  the  compress  must  be  taken  off,  the  wound  well  cleansed  from 

1  Billroth,  Allg.  Chir.  9«  Auf  1880,  S.  277. 

^  Callaway,  Dissertation  upon  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle  and  Shoulder- 
joint,  p.  144. 

^  See  a  paper  by  J.  Soden.  jun.,  Med -Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.  1841. 
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clots,  &c.,  and  the  apparatus  readjusted.  Close  observation  of  eacli  case  alone  will 
teach  to  what  extent,  and  for  how  long,  pressure  may  be  apj)lied  to  the  wound 
without  fear  of  producing  sloughing  of  the  tissues.  This  so  generally  occurs  when 
the  wound  has  been  plugged  with  compresses,  wetted  with  the  strong  acid  solutions 
of  the  persalts  of  iron  now  in  common  use,  that  the  practice  cannot  be  recommended. 
If  these  means  fail  to  stay  the  bleeding,  ligature  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  in 
their  lower  third,  or  of  the  brachial  a  little  below  the  middle,  must  be  adopted. 
Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  which  is  the  preferable  operation.  Most  surgeons 
use  the  latter  only  as  a  last  resource,  while  others,  finding  that  if  both  radial  and 
ulnar  are  tied,  circulation  in  the  hand  is  still  maintained  by  the  interosseous  artery, 
which  is  secured  with  difficulty,  prefer  the  single  and  simpler  proceeding  of  at  once 
tying  the  bi'achial.  Our  experience,  drawn  from  the  observation  of  several  cases,  is 
in  favour  of  tying  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  just  above  the  wrist,  unless  the 
forearm  is  greatly  inflamed  and  swollen. 

Severe  lacerated  wounds,  with  or  without  fracture,  as  well  as  wounds  of  joints, 
shovild  be  treated  according  to  general  principles,  recollecting,  however,  that  such 
injuries  are  recovered  from  far  more  readily  in  the  upper  than  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  lower  extremity.  Numei-ous  instances  of  most  severe  compound 
fractures  and  dislocations  implicating  the  elbow  or  wrist-joint,  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  hopeless,  have  by  careful  treatment  completely  recovered. 

Primary  amputation  is  very  rarely  required  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  or 
dislocation  involving  the  elbow-joint — never,  indeed,  unless  the  artery  be  torn 
through,  or  the  soft  parts  in  front  as  well  as  behind  the  joint  extensively  damaged. 
In  treating  such  injuries,  the  position  most  favourable  and  convenient  to  the  patient, 
that  of  semi-flexion,  should  be  adopted,  the  arm  being  fixed  immovably  on  a  splint, 
which  may  be  cut  away  opposite  the  wound,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  application  of  the 
dressings;  and  the  fracture  or  dislocation  being  reduced  and  any  loose  fragments  of 
bone  removed,  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  or  carbolic  acid  ;  its  edges  should  be  brought  together  as  neatly  as  possible 
with  sutures.  Ice,  if  there  be  much  inflammatory  action,  is  useful.  The  ti-eatment 
throughout  should  be  based  on  antiseptic  principles.  When  the  bones  are  much 
comminuted,  and  the  external  wound  is  small,  it  is  best  to  enlarge  it  freely,  and 
excise  the  injured  ends  of  the  bone,  as  much  less  constitutional  disturbance  follows 
cases  so  treated,  and  a  false  joint  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  motion  will  be 
formed.^  Wounds  of  the  wrist-joint  should  be  similarly  treated,  the  forearm  and 
hand  being  fixed  upon  a  straight  splint. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  humerus,  if  attended  with  much  laceration  of  soft 
parts,  especially  lesion  of  the  artery  and  of  the  great  nervous  cords,  sometimes 
require  amputation  ;  but  the  foreai-m  when  similarly  injured  may  almost  always  be 
preserved. 

The  hand  is  very  frequently  the  subject  of  extensive  crushes,  often  requiiing  the 
removal  of  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  whole  member.  The  necessity  of 
saving  as  much  as  possible  should  be  always  remembered.  The  loss  of  one  or  two 
fingers  is  not  of  great  moment,  except  in  some  peculiar  occupations ;  but  the  thumb 
is  of  especial  importance,  and  if  only  a  single  finger  is  left  to  oppose  it,  great  use 
may  still  be  made  of  the  hand.  It  is  even  better  to  save  the  thumb  alone  or  a 
single  finger  than  to  saciifice  the  whole  hand.  Although  everything  that  is  likely 
to  be  of  service  must  be  carefully  preserved,  the  opposite  error  must  be  avoided  of 
attempting  to  save,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  to  the  patient,  a  severely  injured 
finger,  which,  although  it  may  ultimately  heal,  will  remain  permanently  stifl'  or 
deformed,  and  which,  from  its  being  either  useless  or  positively  interfering  with  his 
employment,  may  eventually  have  to  be  removed.  Among  people  of  the  upper 
classes  of  life,  even  elegance  of  appearance  is  an  element  of  consideration.  On  the 
latter  account,  when  a  finger  has  to  be  removed  entire,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  althovigh   uninjured,  is  often  taken  out  with  it,  so  that  the  remaining  fingers 

^  See  an  interesting  series  of  severe  injuries  to  the  elbow-joint,  in  London  and  Provincial 
Hospitals,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  Medical  Twies  and  Gazette,  1856,  vol.  ii. 
YoL.  I.  3  P 
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come  nearer  together,  and  the  loss  is  less  conspicuous ;  but  with  working  people 
this  should  not  be  done,  as  to  them  a  broad  palm  is  often  an  advantage ;  and  the 
hand  is  weakened  by  the  division  of  the  transverse  ligament  which  connects  the 
heads  of  the  bones.  In  compound  dislocations  of  the  phalanges,  in  which  attempts 
at  redtiction  have  been  unsuccessful,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  projecting  head  of  the 
displaced  bone,  then  to  bring  the  wound  together,  and  fix  the  finger  on  a  splint, 
trusting  to  the  formation  of  a  ligamentous  joint. 


Statistics  of  Feactures  and  Dislocations  op  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  following  tables  show  nearly  every  case  which  presented  itself  during  two 
periods  of  sixteen  and  ten  years  at  a  hospital  so  situated  as  to  afford  a  fair  example 
of  the  ordinai-y  accidents  of  civil  life  in  this  country.  Some  few  cases  have  been  re- 
jected on  account  of  insufficiency  of  diagnosis,  or  omission  of  age  or  sex  from  the 
record,  and  doubtless  the  remainder  are  not  entirely  free  from  errors ;  such  errors, 
however,  correct  themselves  when  the  numbers  are  sufficiently  large.  In  one  class 
only  is  there  a  considerable  defect,  viz.  the  fractures  of  the  phalanges ;  many  cases 
that  are  vaguely  entered  in  the  hospital  books  as  '  smashed '   or  '  crushed  '  fingers, 

Fi'aotitres  and  Disloeations  of  the  Bonex  of  tJie    Upper  Extremity,  treated  at  the  3Iiddlesex 
Hospital,  during  sixteen  years  ending  June  30,  1867. 

A.     Fractures. 


Age 

Age 

Ago 

Age 

Age 

Aee 

Total 

0  to  0 

5  to  15 

15  to  30 

.SO  to  45 

45  to  60 

Above  60 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

M. 

M.         P. 

M.         F. 

M. 

F. 

M.         F. 

M.          F. 

M.       P. 

M. 

P. 

P. 

Scapula 

5 

3 

3 



1 

1 

11 

6 

7 



1 

1 

28 

11 

39 

Clavicle 

176 

171 

84 

47 

56 

26 

67 

33 

51 

33 

18 

10 

452 

320 

772 

S     Upper  end    . 

1 

4 

7 

2 

5 



11 

5 

8 

4 

5 

8 

37 

23 

60 

1  \  Shaft    . 

P     Lower  end    . 

Olecranon  . 

39 

22 

42 

17 

27 

18 

25 

16 

11 

16 

6 

15 

150 

104 

254 

8 

4 

46 

3 

14 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

76 

13 

89 

1 

— 

7 

2 

23 

3 

14 

5 

8 

4 

4 

5 

57 

19 

76 

Ulna  (excluding 

olecranon) 

8 

7 

19 

1 

7 

6 

19 

10 

13 

10 

2 

5 

68 

39 

107 

Radius  alone 

62 

64 

92 

19 

78 

45 

75 

57 

45 

123 

21'    87 

373 

395 

768 

Ulna  and  radius 

20 

17 

71 

11 

15 

7 

8 

9 

9 

12 

4 

8 

127 

64 

191 

Carpal  bones 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Metacarpal  bones 

1 

1 

10 

1 

62 

9 

50 

13 

15 

3 

3 

— 

141 

27 

168 

Phalanges 
Total 

3 

2 

44 

7 

47 

8 

32 

13 

24 

5 

4 

1 

144 

36 

180 

324    295 

425 

110 

335 

125 

315 

169 

196 

211 

69    141 

1,654 

1,051 

2,705 

A. 

Dislocations 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Total 

0to5 

5  to  15 

15  to  30 

30  to  45 

45  to  60 

Above  60 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

M. 

M.         P. 

M.         P. 

M.          P. 

M.         P. 

M.         P. 

M.         F. 

M. 

F. 

P. 

Clavicle     . 

1 

. 

2 

1 

4 

_ 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

_ 

13 

3 

16 

Acromion  . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3 



3 

1 

3 

1 





10 

2 

12 

Humerus  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 

24 

9 

63 

21 

42 

34 

36 

28 

167 

95 

262 

Elbow 

— 

1 

43 

5 

8 

3 

8 

3 

2 







61 

12 

73 

Thumb      . 

— 

1 

11 

3 

18 

3 

23 

11 

15 

10 

3 

1 

70 

29 

99 

Phalanges       of 

fingers    . 
Total 

2 

4 

6 
64 

2 
12 

11 

3 

18 

6 
105 

11 

48 

7 
71 

7 
53 

3 

44 

3 
32 

33 
354 

26 
167 

59 

68 

521 

Fractures     and 

dislocations    . 

326 

299 

489 

122 

403 

143 

420 

217 

267 

264 

113 

173 

2,008 

1,218 

3,226 
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Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Uirper  Extremity,  treated  at  the  Middlesex  Hos])ital,  during 

ten  years  ending  1879.' 

B.    Fractures. 


Age 
0  to  5 

Age 
5  to  15 

Age 
15  to  30 

A.se    ■ 
30  to  45 

Age 
45  to  60 

Age 
Above  60 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Sex 
M.         F. 

Sex 
M.       F. 

Sex 
M        F. 

Sex 
M.       F. 

Sex 
M.       F. 

Sex 
M.    F. 

Sex 
M.         F. 

^  (Body   and    spin- 
^         oiis  process 
g"  j  Acromion  process 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 
3 

1 

1 
3 

— 

— 

1 
1 

2 

7 

1 
3 

3) 
10  [    19 

«2  iCoracoid  process 
Clavicle     . 

78 

75 

1 

47 

29 

1 
39 

17 

1 

28 

21 

1 
33 

2 
23 

13 

9 

4 

238 

2 
174 

6J 
412 

g     Upper  end 
1  \  Shaft  . 

13 

2 
3 

3 

26 

2 
10 

8 

2 

3 
19 

1 
5 

4 
6 

6 
6 

1 
11 

3 

2 

11 

83 

14 

28 

25) 
111  1 165 

3     Lower  end 

Ulna  (excluding  ole- 
cranon) . 
Olecranon 

2 

2 

15 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

2 

-^ 

1 

21 

8 

29  j 

6 
2 

1 

10 
2 

5 

2 
5 

1 
2 

2 
9 

4 
3 

2 

8 

5 
2 

4 
4 

3 

1 

26 
30 

19 

8 

38(«' 

Radius      (excluding 

lower  end) 
Radius,  lower  end     . 

16 

20 

] 

18 
12 

11 
3 

23 
10 

H 

7 

13 
11 

6 
22 

11 
14 

21 
53 

2 
8 

7 
28 

83 
55 

68 
114 

Z]^-'-o 

Metacarpal  bones 
Phalanges 

Total 

1 
118 

1 
1 

107 

2 
5 

141 

1 
62 

25 
4 

4 
37 

14 
2 

110 

7 
1 

72 

7 
2 

92 

5 
2 

127 

1 
44 

= 

50 
13 

17 
5 

67 
18 

121 

56 

623 

461 

1084 

Ratio  of  M.  and  F.,  nearly  10 :7'4. 
B.    Dislocations. 


Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Total 

0  to  5 

to  15 

15  to  30 

30  to  45 

45  to  GO 

Above  60 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

Sex 

M.  1 

M.        F. 

M.       F. 

M.        F. 

M.        F. 

M,       F. 

M.        F. 

M. 

F 

F. 

Clavicle 



_ 

_ 

_ 



2 



1 

1 

__ 



_ 

1 

3 

4 

Acromion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 



— 

4 

Humerus 

1 

1 

1 

1 

32 

4 

18 

4 

20 

24 

11 

14 

83 

48 

113 

Elbow    .... 

1 

1 

16 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

26 

13 

39 

Thumb  .... 

1 

— 

4 

— 

8 

1 

8 

7 

5 

4 

— 

— 

26 

12 

38 

Phalanges  of  fingers 
Total 

3 

2 

4 
25 

4 

3 

50 

9 

5 
34 

2 
18 

4 
31 

1 
32 

12 

15 

16 

3 

79 

19 

152 

235 

without  specification  of  lesion  to  bone,  having  been  omitted  from  the  tables.  If  all 
these  were  added,  the  numbers  assigned  to  this  injuiy  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

It  is  not  within  our  scope  to  discuss  all  the  inferences  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  these  figures.  A  few  general  observations  on  the  influence  of  sex 
and  age  upon  the  production  of  these  injuries  will,  however,  be  admissible. 

It  will  be  seen,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  diflference  of  habits  and  occupa- 
tion, that  the  whole  number  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females,  the  ratio  being  that  of 
10  to  6*2  in  the  first,  and  10  to  7'4  in  the  second  table ;  but  these  ratios  are  not 
constant  in  all  kinds  of  injury  and  all  periods  of  life.  During  infancy  there  are  200 
males  and  197  females ;  so  that,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  this  period  the  liability  to 
these  accidents  is  the  same  in  both  sexes.  This  age  is  characterised  by  the  great 
frequency  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  more  than  half  of  the  entire  number  of  injviries 
belonging  to  this  bone.  The  bones  of  the  forearm  and  humerus  follow  next  in 
order;  but  fractures  of  the  olecranon,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges,  and  all  disloca- 
tions, are  almost  unknown.  During  the  succeeding  ten  years  we  find  the  active 
disposition  of  boys  exposing  them  to  frequent  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  humerus,  and 
forearm,  and  to  dislocations  of  the  elbow-joint ;  while  with  the  opposite  sex  such 

^  For  these  tables  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  Mr.  II.  Morris. — J.  W.  H. 
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accidents  are  comparatively  less  frequent  than  at  any  other  period.  In  the  next 
period,  that  from  15  to  30  years,  the  males  exceed  the  females  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  to  3'7  in  the  first,  and  10  to  3  in  the  second  table,  and  this  excess  steadily 
decreases,  till,  between  45  and  60,  the  sexes  figure  in  nearly  equal  numbers, 
and  beyond  that  age  the  liability  to  these  accidents  is  considerably  greater  among 
women  than  among  men,  this  preponderance  being  almost  entirely  owing  to  the 
great  frequency  among  the  former  of  fracture  of  a  particular  part  of  one  bone,  viz. 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

Further  reference  to  the  numbers  in  the  table  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
each  particular  injury. 


Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Fractures  of  the  Clavicle. 

The  clavicle  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other  bone  in  the  body,  the 
radius  excepted.  Although  met  with  at  all  ages,  this  accident  is  most  common  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood  ;  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  cases  recorded 
in  the  above  tables  occurred  before  the  completion  of  the  fifth  year. 

Up  to  this  period  its  relative  frequency  in  the  different  sexes  is  nearly  equal ;  at 
all  subsequent  ages  men  are  much  more  liable  to  it  than  women. 

Sometimes  the  fracture  is  caused  by  direct  application  of  force  to  the  bone ;  but 
much  more  commonly  it  is  due  to  indirect  violence,  as  falls  on  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  or  on  the  hand  when  the  arm  is  outstretched;  in  the  latter  case  the  shock 
is  transmitted  through  the  other  bones  to  this,  the  last  in  the  series,  which  being 
fixed  at  its  proximal  end  to  the  sternum,  must  give  way  under  a  sufiicient  amount 
of  force.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton  '  has  collected  six,  and  Gurlt  twenty  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  from  muscular  action.^  The  last  author  has  also  brought  together 
seven  cases  of  intra-uterine  fracture  of  the  collar-bone  produced  by  external  violence.^ 
In  October  1881  a  boatman  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  whose  right 
collar-bone  had  snapped  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  sea- weed. 

The  bone  is  generally  broken  near  the  middle,  although  it  may  be  towards  the 
acromial,  or  more  rarely  the  sternal  extremity.  The  line  of  fracture  is  said  to  be 
usually  transverse,  but  very  obliquely  crosses  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  inclining  from 
within  upwards,  so  that  the  inner  fragment  overlaps  the  outer.  The  part  between 
the  two  curves  is  generally  the  weakest  part  of  the  bone,  and  hence  more  liable  to 
fracture.  When  the  clavicle  is  broken  near  its  middle,  the  inner  fragment  is 
usually  retained  in  its  place,  because  the  strong  ligaments  attached  to  its  sternal  end 
prevent  much  movement,  and  the  muscles  connected  with  it  nearly  counterbalance 
each  other.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  tendency  to  elevation  of  the  outer  end, 
which  in  cases  left  long  neglected  becomes  very  marked.  I  lately  saw  a  giil,  aged 
nine,  who  had  broken  her  clavicle  a  month  before,  and  had  had  no  treatment ;  the 
sternal  fragment  projected  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45°,  its  sharp  extremity  forming 
a  visible  prominence  in  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  other  fragment  was  fully  an  inch 
below  this,  and  connected  with  it  by  what  appeared  to  be  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue, 
passing  nearly  vertically  between  them.''  The  outer  fragment  usually  falls  below 
its  normal  position,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  arm,  and  it  is  drawn  inwards  by  the 
muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to  the  shoulder  and  humerus,  the  outer  end  being 
turned  somewhat  forwards ;  its  broken  end  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  placed 
beneath  that  of  the  sternal  fragment,  though  it  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  is  found 
above  ^  or  anterior ''  to  it.     If  the  fracture  is  oblique,  the  fragments  generally  ride, 

^  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  180.     Philadelphia,  1860. 
-  Gurlt,  Handhuch  der  Lehre  von  der  Knochenhriichen,  Th.  2,  S.  693  et  sqq. 
3  Gurlt,  loc.  cit.  Th.  2,  pp.  595-6. 

■*  See  also  the  figure  at  p.  219  in  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith's  Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Joints,  &c.     Dubhii,  18i7. 

*  Malgaigue,  Traite  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  tome  i.  p.  468.     Paris,  1847. 
^  Lonsdale,  Practical  Treatise  mi  Fractures,  p.  208,  1838. 
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and  the  whole  bone  is  shortened.     The  diminution  in  length  of  clavicles  that  have 
united  after  oblique  fractures  is  sometimes  more  than  an  inch. 

The  signs  usually  presented  are  very  characteristic,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
young  fat  children,  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  There  is  pain  at 
the  seat  of  injury  ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  lift  the  arm  to  the  head,  or  to  move  it 
extensively  forwards  or  backwards,  at  least  without  much  suffering ;  his  neck  and 
head  are  usually  inclined  to  the  injured  side ;  while,  to  relieve  the  pain  caused  by 
the  displaced  fragments  of  bone,  he  will  often  support  the  elbow  with  the  opposite 
hand.  The  point  of  the  shoulder  falls  lower  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  forwards 
and  inwards,  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  stei-num  being  diminished  in  pro- 
jjortion  to  the  amount  of  riding  of  the  broken  fragments.  On  passing  the  finger 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle,  the  abrupt  projecting  end  of  the  inner 
fragment  and  the  depression  of  the  outer  one  are  easily  recognised,  and  manipulation 
will  prove  the  sepai-ation  of  the  fragments,  and  generally  produce  crepitus,  though 
the  latter  important  sign  is  sometimes  not  perceived  until  the  broken  ends  are 
brought  into  apposition  by  extending  and  drawing  back  the  shoulders.  The  dif- 
ferences in  position  of  the  bone  mentioned  above  will  of  course  produce  correspond- 
ing modifications  of  these  signs.  In  transverse  fractures,  the  amount  of  displace- 
ment is  often  inconsiderable ;  but  pain,  loss  of  power,  mobility  of  the  fragments, 
and  crepitus  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  injriry. 


Fig. 


140. — Extremely  Oblique  Fracture  of  the  Acromial  End  of  the  Clavicle.     (From 
a  preparation  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum  ;  Cat.  No.  i.  15,  D.) 


a,  under  surface  ;  h,  anterior  view. 

Fracture  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  a  very  rare  accident.  Lons- 
dale,^ relating  the  case  of  a  child  3  years  old,  in  which  the  clavicle  was  fractured 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  sternum,  conjectures  that  such  cases  arise  from  separa- 
tion of  the  epiphysis.  This,  however,  clearly  cannot  be,  as  tlie  epiphysis  at  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  an  extremely  thin  plate  of  bone,fand  commencing  to 
ossify  at  about  the  age  of  18,  is  joined  to  the  bone  a  few  years  later;  if  then, 
such  an  injury  could  happen,  it  would  be  only  at  this  particular  period  of  life. 
Blandin  ^  describes  a  case  in  which  the  clavicle  was  fractured  between  the  costo- 
clavicular and  sterno-clavjcular  ligaments,  without  displacement ;  but  in  the  only 
two  specimens  of  similar  fracture  that  Malgaigne  ^  could  find  in  the  Musee  Dupuy- 
tren,  the  external  fi'agment  was  dis.placed  considerably  downwards  and  forwards. 

In  two  examples  of  this  accident  which  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  both 
patients  were  girls  under  10.  In  one  the  fracture,  produced  by  indirect  violence, 
was  about  half  an  inch  from  the  sternal  joint,  and  the  displacement  was  very  slight; 
in  the  other  the  fracture,  caused  by  direct  violence,  was  a  little  further  from  the 
sternal  joint  and  there  was  more  displacement.  In  a  third  case,  also  caused  by 
direct  violence,  the  displacement  was  inconsiderable. 

Fractures  of  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  are  much  more  frequent  than 
the  last.  Of  the  412  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  10  were  instances  of  fracture  of 
this^end.  R.  W.  Smith  ^  has  shown,  from  examination  of  specimens  of  bones  after 
death,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be  broken,  either  between  the  conoid 


'  Op.  dt.  p.  206. 

^  Oj).  dt.  torn.  i.  p.  491. 


Gazette  des  Hopitau.r,  22  avril  1845. 
Op.  dt.  p.  209. 
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and  trapezoid  portions  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament,  or  between  this  ligament 
and  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation.  In  the  former  situation  the  fracture  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  attended  with  scarcely  any  displacement  of  either 
fragment  of  the  bone ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  a  consider- 
able amount  of  displacement  of  the  outer  fragment ;  its  inner  end  being  drawn 
upwards  and  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius 
muscle,  while  the  outer  or  articulating  surface  is  directed  downwards  and  inwards 
by  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to 
the  shoulder.  This  displacement  is  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  examined  the  outer  fragment  had  united  to  the  other  at  a  right  angle.'  The 
inner  fragment  is  not  materially  altered  in  position,  unless  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament  be  ruptured. 

An  incomplete  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  clavicle,  sometimes  attended  with  bending 
of  the  bone,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  children.     (See  Fractures,  p.  410.) 

Comminuted  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  the  great  mobility  of  the  fragments. 

Fig.  141 — .An     extremely    Oblique    Com-      Fig.  142. — The  Upper  Surface  of  the   same 
minuted  Fracture  of  the  Acromial   P'nd  preparation, 

of  the  Clavicle  ;  under  surface.  (From  a 
preparation  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Museum  ;  Cat.  No.  i.  15,  D. 


The  inner   fragment  overrides,  and   the  outer  has 
been  twisted  so  as  to  make  a  considerable  angle 
The  asterisk  points  to  the  acromio-clavicular  joint.  with  it. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  clavicle  are  extremely  rare ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
vicinity  to  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck,  serious  complications  from 
implication  of  the  soft  parts  do  not  often  follow  fractures  of  this  bone.  In  1874  a 
girl,  aged  14  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  collar-bone  caused  by  a  wheel  passing  over  it. 

Among  the  severe  injuiies  which  occasioned  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
'  a  commiuuted  fracture  of  the  left  clavicle,  below  which  a  swelling  as  large  as  the  hand 
could  cover,  and  which  pulsated  synchronously  with  the  contractions  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  formed.'  This  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  wound  of  some  large  vein,  probably  the 
subclavian,  by  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone.  From  the  intense  pain  suffered,  it  was  also 
conjectured  that  some  of  the  nerves  of  the  axillary  plexus  were  lacerated.'^  In  the  Museum 
of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  specimen  in  which  the  fractured  end  of  the  bone  was  driven 
through  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  patient,  a  boy  aged  13,  had  been  standing 
imder  a  tree  in  a  storm,  and  was  struck  by  a  falling  branch.  Several  cases  are  also  on  record 
of  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

Fracture  of  both  clavicles  in  the  same  subject  sometimes  occurs.  Malgaigne 
could  only  collect  five  cases.  A  man,  aged  47,  was  admitted  a  few  years  ago 
into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  ununited  fracture  of  both  clavicles,  occasioned 
by  the  same  injury.  Want  of  union  is  very  uncommon;  in  this  case  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  motion  of  both  arms  at  the  same  time 
during  the  treatment ;  as  a  general  rule,  no  bone  in  the  body  unites  more  readily. 
In  1867  a  young  girl  was  brought  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  both  collar-bones 
and  some  ribs  broken.  She  was  kept  flat  on  her  back  in  bed  for  some  days,  and 
made  a  good  recovery. 

Treatment. — Although  the  indications  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 

^  This  observation  is  corroborated  by  a  recent  specimen  exhibited  by  Mr.  Canton  to  the 
Pathological  Society,  Nov.  6th,  1860.     Tath.  Trans,  xii.  161.  *  Lcimet,  July  6th,  1850. 
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tured  clavicle  are  plain  enough,  the  niimerovis  contrivances  that  have  been  invented 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  diversity  of  the  methods  adopted  in  different  countries  and 
by  different  surgeons,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  difficulties  that  are  practically  found 
in  carrying  them  out. 

The  most  certain  method  to  ensure  union  without  deformity  is  to  keep  the  patient 
lying  flat  on  the  back  in  bed  until  the  fracture  has  united,  the  head  resting  on  a 
small  thin  pillow,  and  both  arms  confined  to  the  side  of  the  body.  This  plan  may 
be  adopted  in  the  case  of  young  ladies  who  wear  low  dresses,  and  in  whom  it  is 
consequently  particularly  desirable  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  clavicles ;  but 
men  and  boys  will  seldom  be  found  to  submit  to  the  confinement,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  amount  of  shortening  which  almost  invariably  follows  an 
oblique  fracture,  treated  in  the  usual  way,  will  rarely  interfere  in  any  appreciable 
degree  with  the  perfect  use  of  the  arm. 

Presuming  that  the  ordinary  displacement  has  occurred,  to  restore  the  outer  frag- 
ment to  its  normal  position  the  shoulder  must  be  drawn  outwards,  upwards,  and  back- 
wards. A  stout  wedge-shaped  pad,  with  the  broad  end  upwards,  is  placed  well  up  in  the 
axilla.  Then  the  elbow  is  brought  close  to  the  side,  and  the  forearm  laid  across  the  front 
of  the  chest,  the  hand  being  raised  towards  the  opposite  shoulder.  It  is  now  to  be  firmly 
bound  in  this  position  with  a  broad  calico  roller,  some  of  the  turns  of  which  are 
made  to  pass  beneath  the  elbow  and  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  so  as  to  act  as  a 
sling  and  raise  the  humerus.  The  bandages  should  be  secured  by  a  few  stitches.' 
Some  surgeons  advance  the  elbow,  others  think  that  it  should  be  directed  some- 
what backwards,  but  an  intermediate  position  is  more  generally  preferred.  Yery 
frequently,  before  the  elbow  is  fixed,  a  figure-of-eight  bandage  is  placed  round  the 
shoulders,  and  tied  tightly  behind,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  backwards  the 
extremity  of  the  clavicle;  but  this  is  by  many,  and  with  much  justice,  objected  to, 
on  the  ground  that,  unless  put  on  with  very  great  care,  it  may  press  upon  the  inner 
end  of  the  distal  fragment  and  push  it  behind  and  below  the  other,  thus  adding  to 
the  deformity  which  it  is  intended  to  prevent.  The  axillary  pad,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Desault  as  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  clavicle  may  be  extended  when  the 
elbow  is  pressed  to  the  side,  is  now  generally  used  of  smaller  size  than  was  originally 
proposed,  and  is  discarded  altogether  by  some  surgeons,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
compress  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  The  apparatus  is  then  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  sling  for  the  elbow.  Gordon,  who  believes  that  the  depression  of  the 
shoulder  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  deprecates  raising  the  humerus  by  slinging  up 
the  elbow, 2  and  recommends  the  use  of  a  special  apparatus  contrived  by  himself. 

It  is  evident  from  these  differences  of  opinion,  that  in  the  management  of  frac- 
tured clavicle,  as  in  that  of  any  other  similar  injury,  no  one  rule  ought  to  be  followed. 
Careful  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  case  will  alone  suggest  the 
particulars  of  the  treatment  that  should  be  adopted ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
apparatus  determined  upon,  it  should  be  frequently  examined,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  intention  with  which  it  is  applied  is  really  being  carried  out,  and  that  no 
parts  of  it  have  become  loose  or  disarranged,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unneces- 
sarily tight,  so  as  to  give  pain  or  chafe  the  skin. 

If  the  fracture  is  attended  with  complications,  or  if  both  clavicles  are  broken,  it 
is  advisable  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed. 

CJnion  usually  takes  place  in  about  three  weeks — in  young  subjects  even 
earlier. 

Fractures  of  the  ScaptUa. 

As  this  bone  is  not,  like  the  clavicle  or  other  long  bones  of  the  arm,  placed 
between  resisting  points,  it  is  not  often  affected  by  any  application  of  indirect 
violence ;  and  as  its  peculiar  conformation  and  protected  situation  afford  it  consider- 
able immunity  from  direct  injury,  it  is  very  rarely  broken.     The  statistics  of  the 

1  Bandages  stiffened  with  starch,  dextrine,  or  plaster  of  Paris  are  often  used  with  great 
advantage. 

*  Gordon,  On  Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius  and  of  the  Clavicle,  p.  60. 
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Fig.  143. — Fracture  throuo;h  the  Glenoid  Cavity, 
running  into  the  hody,  and  crossing  the  Spine 
of  the  Scapula  ;  with  Fracture  of  the  Acro- 
mion process.  (From  a  preparation  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Museum  ;  Catalogue  i.  17. 
No  history  is  attached.) 


Middlesex  Hospital  for  twenty-six  years  (Tables,  A.  B.  pp.  946-7)  give  r02  percent, 
as  the  relative  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  scapula,  which  agrees  closely  with  that 
given  by  Gurlt.  The  shape  of  the  scapula  is  so  very  irregular  that  fractures  occurring 
in  its  different  pai'ts  present  special  characters,  and  require  therefore  separate 
consideration. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  hody  of  the  scapula  may  occur  in  combination  with  other 
injuries  when  the  trunk  is  severely  crvished,  as  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight  upon 
it.  It  has  also  been  caused  by  a  blow  applied  directly,  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel 
over  it,  or  a  fall  backwards  in  which  the  bone  is  struck  against  some  hard  substance 
such  as  the  corner  of  a  table. 

The  fracture  usually  runs  transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  flat  part  of  the  body 
of  the  bone  beneath  the  spine  ;  but  sometimes  it  extends  vertically  through  the  spine  or 
the  bone,  which  in  other  instances  is  variously  starred  or  comminuted.     An  incom- 
plete fracture  through  the  spine  alone,  or  one  of  the  margins,  appears  to  be  some- 
times  met   with ;    and  occasionally 
the  thin  central  portion  of  the  infra- 
spinous   fossa   is   fissured,    or    even 
deeply  indented,  while  the  borders, 
being    thicker   and    stronger,   have 
escaped  injury.     There  is  often  but 
little  displacement  of  the  fragments  ; 
sometimes,  however,  one  or  the  other 
of    the    broken  edges  may   be    felt 
to    project.     In    a    man,    aged  43, 
lately  a    patient  at   the   Middlesex 
Hospital,   the   body  of  the   scapula 
was    broken    by     a    cai-riage-wheel 
passing  over  his  back ;  he  was  so  ex- 
tremely thin  that  the  nature  of  the 
injury   could    be    ascertained    with 
perfect  facility.     The  line  of  fracture 
extended   from   the   anterior   costa, 
one  inch  above  the  inferior  angle, 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  pos- 
terior costa,  just  below  the  root  of 
the  spine.     The   ti-iangnlar  portion 
thus  separated  was  drawn  directly 
upwards  under  the  other,  and   be- 
came united  there ;  so  that  the  sca- 
pula was  eventually  one  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  and  had  the  lower  end  deeply 
notched.    There  is  a  specimen  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  ^   in  which  the  line  of 
fracture  is  almost  the  same,  but  the  inferior  fragment  has  united  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  other.     The  different  direction  of  the  displacement  of  the  fragment  in  these 
instances  was  probably  communicated  to  it  at  the  moment  when  the  injury  was 
inflicted,  while  the  drawing  upwards  was  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  muscles 
attached  to  it. 

Mobility  can  generally  be  detected  by  grasping  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of 
the  scapula  with  one  hand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  near  the  inferior  angle 
with  the  other  3  crepitus  will  also  be  obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by  placing  the 
hand  flat  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  and  moving  the  humerus  in  various 
directions.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  that  pseudo-crepitus  which 
appears  to  be  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  tendons  over  the  shoulder-joint  for  a 
bony  crepitus ;  a  mistake  not  unfrequently  made  by  inexperienced  surgeons  when 
examining  injuries  about  the  shoulder.  In  muscular  and  fat  subjects,  and  where 
there  is  little  displacement,  the  diagnosis  of  these  fractures  is  often  attended  with 
difficulty,  but  in  others  the  signs  are  sufficiently  obvious.     Malgaigne  recommends 
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that  in  making  the  examination  the  forearm  should  be  brought  behind  the  back 
and  the  hand  raised  as  much  as  possible,  as  by  these  means  the  inner  border  of  the 
scapula  will  be  rendered  prominent. 

Treatment. — The  fragments  having  been  reduced  as  completely  as  possible  by 
manipulation,  the  body  of  the  scapula  should  be  confined  by  a  shield  of  gutta- 
percha modelled  to  it,  or  by  a  broad  bandage  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The 
motions  of  the  arm  are  then  to  be  restrained  and  the  elbow  raised  by  svipporting  it 
in  a  sling.  When  there  is  much  displacement,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  fragments 
in  good  apposition  by  the  application  of  compresses,  or  any  of  the  other  contrivances 
that  have  been  suggested  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  most  cases  union  takes  place 
readily,  and  although  there  may  be  some  deformity,  the  arm  regains  its  proper 
motions. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  acromion  process. — The  acromion  process  being  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  shoulder,  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  across  by  a  blow  from  above, 
in  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  and  also  perhaps  by  upward  pressure  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  in  falls  on  the  elbow  or  hand.  The  frequency  of  this  accident  has  been 
overrated,  as  many  of  the  numerous  specimens  found  in  museums  of  what  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  old  ununited  fractures  of  the  acromion  are  probably  examples  of 
non-union  of  the  epiphysis.^  There  seems  to  be  some  as  yet  unexplained  connection 
between  this  condition  and  the  disease  called  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  as  they  are  often  found  associated. ^  For  this  reason,  little  depen- 
dence can  be  pla,ced  upon  the  statement,  founded  on  the  examination  of  such 
specimens,  that  after  fractured  acromion  the  union  is  always  of  a  ligamentous 
character. 

The  fracture  usitally  extends  directly  across  the  process,  separating  a  larger  or 
smaller  portion  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  extreme  tip 
beyond  the  clavicular  articulation  which  is  broken  ofi".  Occasionally  there  is  ny 
displacement,  the  detached  fragment  being  held  in  its  place  by  the  periosteum,  but 
generally  it  is  drawn  downwards  and  a  little  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid 
and  weight  of  the  arm. 

The  symptoms  are,  pain  in  the  injured  part,  with  loss  of  power  in  moving  the 
arm,  especially  upwards.  The  shoulder  has  lost  somewhat  its  rounded  form,  its 
extremity  being  sunk.  On  passing  the  finger  along  the  spine  of  the  scapvila  towards 
the  acromion,  a  sudden  depression  is  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  mobility  of  the 
process  itself  can  be  perceived.  On  raising  the  arm  so  as  bring  the  fragments  in 
apposition,  all  the  abnormal  appearances  are  lost,  and  crepitus,  which  is  absent  as 
long  as  the  arm  hangs  down,  can  now  be  obtained. 

Treatment. — The  principal  indication  is  to  support  the  elbow,  so  that  the  acro- 
mion may  be  raised  by  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  this  is  accomplished  by  a  sling, 
which  must  be  made  to  give  more  support  to  the  elbow  than  to  the  forearm,  allow- 
ing the  hand  to  drop.  More  perfect  apposition  can  be  obtained  if  a  pad  be  placed 
between  the  side  and  the  elbow,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  away  from  the  body,  and 
inclined  a  little  backwards.  The  arm  should  then  be  fixed  by  a  roller  passed  round 
the  chest,  and  kept  in  this  position  for  about  four  Aveeks. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  coracoid  jjrocess  is  an  extremely  rare  accident,  and  only  pro- 
duced by  severe  direct  violence;  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  injuries;  as 
dislocation  of  the  humerus  in.  the  cases  reported  by  South  ^  and  Holmes,*  or  by 
fracture  of  other  parts  of  the  scapula.  If  the  coracoid  process  alone  is  broken  off^ 
the  three  muscles  attached  to  its  extremity  would  tend  to  draw  it  downwards  and 
inwards ;  but  while  the  strong  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  remain  entire,  the  dis- 
placement cannot  he  very  great.  In  an  uncomplicated  case  there  is  no  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  shoulder,  the  principal  diagnostic  signs  being  crepitus  and  the 
mobility  of  the  fragment,  discovered  by  manipulation. 

Two  cases  of  fracture  of  this  process  have  come  under  my  own  notice.  In  both, 
the  fracture  was  caused  by  a  fall  forward  from  a  slight  height  with    the    arms 

^  F.  H.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  211.  ^  R.  Adams,  op.  cit.  p.  107. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxii.  p.  100.  "*  Ihid.  vol.  xli.  p.  447. 
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stretched  forward ;  there  was  mobility  of  the  tip  of  the  process,  with  crepitus  and 
pain,  but  not  any  displacement. 

The  treatment  consists  in  supporting  the  arm  in  a  sling,  with  the  elbow  advanced 
upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  keep  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  process 
relaxed,  and  as  much  at  rest  as  possible. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  of  the  glenoid  fossa. — It  is  the  opinion 
of  most  modern  writers  on  surgery  that  simple  fracture  across  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  scapula  never  occurs. 

There  is  no  specimen  exhibiting  it  in  any  of  the  museums  in  London.  Hamilton  says  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  find  one  in  any  of  the  American  cabinets,  nor  could  Gurlt  find  one 
in  the  numerous  Continental  collections  he  visited.^  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
of  fracture  through  what  has  been  called  the  surgical  neck,  i.e.  the  narrow  part  of  the  bone, 
opposite  the  notch  in  the  superior  costa,  the  coracoid  process  being  included  in  the  separated 
portion.  In  all  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted  there  has  been  also  a  general  comminu- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  bone.  One  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  5*^  another, 
in  which  repair  has  taken  place,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  the 
well-known  case  reported  by  Du  Verney,^  where  the  injury  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  into  a 
stone  quarry,  forms  a  third  example.  The  three  cases  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
various  others  which  have  appeared  more  recently  in  the  journals,  of  'fracture  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,'  were  founded  only  on  diagnosis  made  during  life.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
entirely  to  be  relied  upon,  especially  as  it  has  been  shown  by  Malgaigne  that  most  of  the 
symptoms  usually  assigned  to  this  injury  might  be  produced  by  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
into  the  axilla,  with  fracture  of  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa. 

The  last-named  accident  is  not  very  uncommon  ;  the  inner  border  is  more  frequently  the 
seat  of  injury,  but  fractures  have  been  found  running  across  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  even 
splitting  it  up  into  several  portions.  In  a  case  which  I  believed  to  be  one  of  this  kind, 
admitted  June  25,  1860,  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  there  was  a  distinct  bony  crepitus 
accompanying  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  The  latter  when  reduced  almost 
immediately  reappeared,  and  as  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  by  which  this  was  occasioned 
increased  after  every  reduction,  it  constantly  became  more  difficult  both  to  replace  the  bone 
and  when  replaced  to  keep  it  in  position.  The  patient  was  then  brought  completely  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  a  large  pad  fixed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  elbow  bound  close  to  the 
side  and  raised.  By  these  means  the  humerus  was  retained  perfectly  in  place,  and  no  sub- 
sequent difficulty  was  experienced  during  the  treatment.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the 
bandages  were  removed,  and  passive  motion  commenced  in  the  joint.  Gurlt  figures  two 
such  fractures.* 

Fractures  of  the  Humerus. 

The  fractures  to  which  this  bone  is  liable  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
groups,  viz.  (A)  those  affecting  the  upper  extremity,  or  that  part  which  is  situated 
above  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone ;  (B)  those  of  the  shaft ;  and  (C)  those  of  the 
ower  articular  extremity. 

The  injuries  belonging  to  the  first  group,  although  of  less  frequent  occurrence 
than  either  of  the  others,  demand  the  fullest  attention  of  the  surgeon,  as  they  present 
considerable  difficulties  both  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  the  following  account 
of  them,  I  have  availed  myself  largely  of  the  valuable  essay  upon  the  subject  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin.5 

A.  Fractures  of  the  ujyper  end  of  the  humerus  are  usually  produced  by  direct 
violence.  Sometimes,  however,  they  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  falls  upon  the 
elbow  or  hand .  The  point  at  which  the  fracture  occurs  may  be  ( 1 )  the  anatomical  neck 
of  the  bone  ;  (2)  the  line  of  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  i.e.  immediately 
below  the  tuberosities ;  or  (3)  a  little  lower  down,  at  that  part  of  the  bone  called 
the  surgical  neck.  A  fourth  form  of  fracture  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  greater  tuberosity  from  the  remainder  of  the  bone.  As  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  scapulo-hu moral  articulation  is  attached  just  below  the  anatomical 
neck,  the  first  of  these  fractures  is  intracapsular  ;  the  others  are  all  extracapsular ; 
an  important  distinction,  both  as  regards  their  symptoms  and  prognosis. 

1.  Fracture  at  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.- — A  glance  at  the  form  of  this 

^  Gurlt,  Hmdhuch  der  Lekre  von  der  Knochenbrilchen,  Th.  2,  S.  535. 

*  No.  1,097 ,^^  ^  Ti-aite  des  Maladies  des  Os,  1751,  torn.  i.  p.  227. 

*  Gurlt,  ibid.  S.  537.  ^  Op.  cit.  chap.  iv.  p.  176. 
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part  of  the  bone  will  be  sufficient  to  sliow  that  fracture  here  must  be  a  rare  accident ; 
I  yet  sufficiently  numerous  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  museums,  and  post-mortem 
'examinations  are  on  record  to  establish  the  claims  "of  this  injury  to  a  place  ia 
surgical  pathology.  Displacement  of  the  separated  fragment  cannot  be  caused  by 
the  action  of  muscles,  as  none  are  inserted  into  it ;  but  not  unfrequently,  from  the 
violence  with  which  the  shaft  is  driven  against  it,  the  head,  lying  loose  in  the  cap- 
sule of  the  joint,  slips  off  the  shallow  glenoid  fossa,  is  forced  through  the  capsule 
into  the  axilla,  or  sometimes  is  even  turned  completely  round,  so  that  the  cartila- 
ginous surface  is  in  contact  with  the  fractured  end  of  the  lower  fragment.  Cases 
are  recorded  in  which  it  has  united  in  this  and  other  almost  equally  remarkable 
positions. ' 

If  the  head  of  the  humerus  be  completely  separated,  we  might  expect  that  it 
would  remain  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  joint,  and  then  perish  from  want  of  nutrition, 
and  be  eliminated  by  suppurative  action,  unless  previously  removed  by  operation ; 

Fig.  144.— Fracture  through  the  Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.  (From  a  preparation 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  Catalogue  No.  2,933.  '  The  shaft  is 
drawn  forwards,  upwards,  and  inwards ;  the  outer  surface  of  its  upper  end  is  united  by 
bridges  of  bone  to  the  broken  surface  of  the  head  aud  neck,  and  the  anterior  fourth  of  the 
head  rests  in  a  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  shaft.'     The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  77.) 


b 


a,  anterior  view  ;  h,  posterior. 


but  Gurlt  has  been  unable  to  find  a  single  authenticated  instance  of  simple  fracture 
of  the  anatomical  neck  where  the  completely  separated  head  of  the  humerus  had 
become  a  seqiiestrum  and  had  been  thrown  out.^  Ligamentous  and  even  osseous 
union  has  been  met  with  in  some  cases ;  but  in  these  the  separation  has  probably 
not  been  entire,  portions  of  the  capsule  attached  to  the  upper  fragment  have  main- 
tained its  vitality.  The  reparative  action  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  chiefly  accom- 
plished by  the  lower  fragment,  which  often  throws  out  bony  spicula  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  form  a  complete  cup  surrounding  the  head.^  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  impacted  in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  thick  upper 
end  of  the  humerus,  between  the  tuberosities.  This  condition  is  far  more  favourable 
for  osseous  union  than  the  former,  though  of  course  it  must  occasion  some  permanent 
defoi-mity  of  the  joint. 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  without  impaction  are  not  very 
obvious,  unless  the  head  of  the  bone  be  much  displaced  ;  in  fact,  pain  at  the  seat  of 

^  R.  W.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p,  194;  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  tome  1.  p.  529;  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Trentise  on  Dislocations  and  on  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  edited  by  Bransby  Cooper,  1842, 
p.  417. 

*  Handbuch  der  Lehre  vo?i  der  KnochenhrUchen,  Th.  2,  p.  745. 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p.  428  ;  R.  W.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  190, 
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injury,  some  impairment  of  motion,  and  crepitus,  with  absence  of  the  characteristic 
signs  of  other  fractures  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  the  only  evidences  to  be  depended 
on.  In  impacted  intracapsular  fracture,  according  to  R.  W.  Smith,  '  the  arm  is 
slightly  shortened,  the  acromion  process  projects  more  than  natural,  and  the  shoulder 
has  lost  to  a  certain  extent  its  rounded  form,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  is  approximated  to  the  acromion,  and  the  entire  of  the  globular  head  of  the 
bone  cannot  be  felt.  In  consequence  of  the  fracture  of  the  tuberosity  (which  often 
accompanies  impaction  of  the  head  of  the  bone),  crepitus  can  be  readily  detected, 
when  the  shoulder  is  grasped  with  moderate  firmness  and  the  arm  rotated.' 

2.  Fracture  at  the  line  of  function  of  the  epiphysis. — As  the  large  epiphysis  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  which  includes  the  head  and  the  two  tuberosities,  is 
usually  united  with  the  remainder  of  the  bone  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it  is  only  in 
youth  or  early  manhood  that  we  can  expect  to  meet  with  this  injury.  At  these 
periods  its  occurrence  is  not  vinfrequent.  The  upper  fragment  remains  in  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  superior  end  of  the  lower  one  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  passing  from  the  chest  to  the  humerus,  forming  a  marked  projection  situated 
beneath  the  coracoid  process ;  but,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  bone  at  this  part,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  the  two  broken  surfaces  should  leave  each  other  so  com- 
pletely as  to  cavise  any  riding,  and  consequent  diminution  in  the  length  of  the  arm. 

The  following  are  the  signs  presented  by  this  injury  :  the  axis  of  the  humerus  is 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  forwards;  the  elbow,  however,  projects  but  little  from 
the  side ;  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  it 
remains  motionless  when  the  shaft  is  rotated.  The  projection  above  spoken  of, 
formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  diaphysis,  does  not  present  the  sharp  irregular  margin 
of  an  ordinary  fracture  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  feels  rounded,  and  its  superior  surface  is 
smooth  and  slightly  convex.  '  By  pressing  this  part  outwards,  and  directing  the 
elbow  inwards  during  extension  and  counter-extension,  crepitus  can  be  perceived,  and 
the  deformity  removed  without  much  difficulty ;  but  the  moment  the  parts  are 
abandoned  to  the  uncontrolled  action  of  the  muscles,  the  deformity  recurs  '  (Smith). 
The  same  author  observes,  that  '  there  is  no  fracture  incidental  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerus  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  fragments  in  their  proper 
relative  position.' 

3.  Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus. — This  is  the  most  common  of  all 
the  fractures  in  this  region.  The  part  of  the  bone  implicated  is  that  between  the 
tuberosities  and  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 
The  line  of  fracture  is  generally  transverse,  but  it  may  be  oblique.  The  amount  of 
displacement  of  the  fragments  varies  considerably.  In  characteristic  examples  the 
upper  fragment  is  tilted  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  great  tuberosity,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  axilla 
by  those  inserted  into  the  bicipital  groove,  while  the  various  muscles  which  pass 
from  the  scapula  to  the  humerus  tend  to  draw  it  upwards,  an  efiect  which  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  line  of  fracture  is  oblique.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  has  occasionally  been  observed  to  project  anteriorly,  externally,  and  even 
posteriorly  ' — differences  depending  probably  upon  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture 
and  also  upon  the  direction  from  which  the  violence  causing  the  injury  proceeded. 
Impaction  of  the  broken  ends  frequently  occurs,  in  which  case  (contrary  to  what 
obtains  in  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck)  the  lower  fragment  usually  penetrates 
into  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  superior. 

In  impacted  fracture  there  is  very  little  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  limb,  and 
the  signs  are  remarkably  obscure,  and  chiefly  of  a  negative  character.  The  usual 
signs  accompanying  non -impacted  fracture  are  as  follows.  There  is  no  flattening 
beneath  the  acromion,  the  head  of  the  bone  remaining  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  where 
it  can  be  felt  lying  motionless  when  the  arm  is  rotated  ;  the  prominence  caused  by 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  can  also  be  readily  detected.  This  is  rendered 
more  distinct,  and  is  felt  to  move  with  the  rest  of  the  bone,  when  the  elbow  is  pushed 
up  and  rotated  ;  the  mobility  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  very  free,  and  crepitus 
distinct,  when  extension  is  made.  There  is  usually  much  pain  shooting  down  the 
^  Malgaigue,  op.  cit.  tome  i.  p.  516. 
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fingers,  from  the  irritation  of  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  increased,  of  course,  by  all 
attempts  at  motion. 

Treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus. — The  treatn  ent  is  the  same  in 
principle  for  all  the  above  fractures  ;  its  details  will  be  guided,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  displacement. 

If  impaction  has  occurred,  it  is  very  undesirable  to  disengage  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  as  this  condition  greatly  facilitates  union,  especially  in  the  intracapsular  variety. 
The  arm  should  merely  be  bandaged  to  the  side,  the  forearm  supported  in  a  sling, 
the  swelling  and  inflammation  reduced  by  the  application  of  cold  lotions;  and,  as 
R.  W.  Smith  observes, '  the  prudent  surgeon  will  never  omit  to  announce  to  the  patient 
that  a  certain  degree  of  impairment  of  the  motions  of  the  joint  will  be  a  permanent 
result  of  the  injury.' 

In  the  ordinary  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck,  the  method  usually  followed  (almost 
the  same  as  that  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper)  is  to  place  a  pad  in  the  axilla  to  act 

Fig.  145. — Fracture  througli  the  Surgical  Neck  of  the  Humerus.  (The  preparation  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Roj'al  College  of  Surgeons  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  woman 
aged  79.  '  There  is  considerable  displacement  .  .  .  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft 
being  drawn  forwards,  and  its  lower  end  turned  backwards  and  outwards.  Union  by 
ligament  took  place,  and  some  new  bone  is  formed  aroimd  the  ends  of  the  fractured  part.' 
The  patient  recovered  considerable  power  in  the  arm  ;  she  could  make  all  the  visual  under- 
hand movements,  but  could  not  raise  the  shoulder  or  upper  arm.     Catalogue  No.  2,934.) 


a,  front  view  ;  b,  back  view. 

U]ton  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  with  small  straight  wooden  splints  behind  and  in 
f  I'ont,  or  a  single  one  on  the  outside  of  the  arm ;  to  bandage  the  elbow  to  the  aide ;  and 
to  support  the  hand  in  a  sling,  letting  the  elbow  hang,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  arm 
may  tend  to  overcome  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  raise  the  lower  fragment.  A 
gutta-percha  cap,  moulded  to  the  shoulder,  and  extending  down  the  outside  of  the 
arm  nearly  to  the  elbow,  is  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  splints.  Another  plan, 
recommended  by  Erichsen,'  answers  well  in  some  cases  ;  a  leather  splint,  about  two 
feet  long  by  six  inches  broad,  is  bent  upon  itself  in  the  middle,  so  that  one-half  of  it 
may  be  applied  lengthwise  to  the  chest,  and  the  other  half  to  the  inside  of  the  injured 
arm ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend,  which  should  be  somewhat  rounded  and  well 
padded,  being  pressed  up  into  the  axilla. 

Passive  motion  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  union  is  effected,  which,  according 
to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  in  about  one  month  in  youth,  but  requires  from  two  months  to 
twenty  weeks  in  old  age.  Malgaigne  allows  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  days  as  the 
period  at  which  passive  motion  should  be  commenced  in  ordinary  cases.     The  same 

^  Science  and  Art  of  Sunjery,  3rd  edit.  p.  231. 
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author  also  gives  the  important  advice,  that  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  finger-joints  should 
be  kept  in  exercise  throughout  the  treatment,  as  by  this  means  some  of  the  stiffness 
which  always  follows  the  confinement  and  want  of  use  of  these  articulations  will  be 
obviated. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  connection  with 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards,  when  the  detached  process  is  either 
drawn  backwards  by  the  action  of  the  three  muscles  inserted  into  it,  and  lies  in  the 
glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula,  or  is  retained  in  connection  with  the  humerus  by  un- 
broken portions  of  the  periosteum  or  capsular  ligament.^ 

This  fracture  has  been  said  to  occur  alone,  being  caused  either  by  direct  violence 
or  sudden  action  of  the  posterior  scapular  muscles.  R.  W.  Smith  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  this  accident,  as  observed  in  two 
cases,  in  one  of  which  a  post-mortem  examination  was  obtained.  In  both  of  these, 
however,  there  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  actual  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
hvimerus,  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary 
abnormal  condition,  and  the  fracture  of  the  tuberosity  only  as  a  concurrent  circum- 
stance ;  unless,  indeed,  it  could  be  siipposed  that  the  action  of  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
when  deprived  of  its  usual  antagonists,  could  be  suflScient  to  displace  the  humerus  to 
the  extent  indicated. ^ 

B.  Fractures  oj  the  shaft  of  the  humerus. — The  humerus  is  broken  very  mvich 
more  frequently  in  some  part  of  its  shaft  than  in  either  extremity ;  the  seat  of  the 
fi-acture  being  more  often  below  than  above  the  middle  of  the  bone. 

The  common  causes  are  either  direct  violence  or  falls  on  the  hand  or  elbow.  It 
has  been  produced  by  muscular  action  alone,  generally  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  stone 
or  ball,  striking  a  blow,  or  suddenly  seizing  some  support  while  falling. 

The  line  of  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  but  it  may  be  oblique.  In  the  latter 
case  it  may  pass  in  any  direction,  though  perhaps  most  often  from  above,  downwards 
and  outwards.  Ti-ansverse  fractures  are  usually  attended  with  little  or  no  displace- 
ment ;  when  oblique,  the  position  of  the  fractured  extremities  is  determined  by  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  fracture.  The  principal  efiect  of  muscular  action  is  to 
approximate  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  and  thus  produce  riding  of  the  fragments 
and  shortening  of  the  limb.  The  deltoid,  however,  tends  to  tilt  upwards  and 
outwards  that  part  of  the  humerus  into  which  it  is  inserted ;  hence  surgical  writers 
frequently  make  a  distinction  between  the  fractures  above,  and  those  below,  the 
insertion  of  this  muscle ;  in  the  former,  the  fractured  end  of  the  upper  fragment 
inclines  inwards,  and  that  of  the  lower  outwards  ;  in  the  latter  the  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  projects  outwards,  and  the  lower  inwards — a  distinction,  however,  of  not 
much  practical  importance.  Shortening  of  the  limb  does  not  generally  take  place 
to  any  great  extent,  as  the  actions  of  the  muscles  have  a  counterpoise  in  the  weight 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

The  signs  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  are  obvious.  There  is  pain, 
loss  of  power  in  the  arm,  and  usually  some  deformity ;  and  as  the  two  portions  can 
easily  be  gi-asped  separately,  their  mobility  is  readily  ascertained,  and  crepitus 
produced.  Simple  fractures  without  displacement  geneiully  unite  favoui-ably ;  yet 
there  is  no  bone  more  subject  to  ununited  frji.cture,  and  the  formation  of  false  joint, 
than  the  humerus.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  days  are  usually  required  to  efiect  con- 
solidation in  young  subjects,  and  thirty-five  to  forty  in  adults.     (Malgaigne.) 

Treatment. — In  ordinary  cases,  after  the  fractured  ends  are  brought  into  appo- 
sition, by  extension  if  necessary,  four  small,  straight,  well-padded  wooden  splints 
should  be  applied,  one  on  each  side  of  the  humerus ;  the  elbow  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  allowed  to  hang  down,  while  the  hand  is  supported  in  a  sling.  The  splints 
should  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  overlap  each  other,  and  must  be  confined  in  their 
place  by  straps  and   buckles,   or  broad    strips  of  adhesive  plaster.     The  starched 

^  See  page  975. 

^  Malgaigne  does  not  recognise  '  fracture  of  the  greater  tuberosity  '  as  a  distinct  injury, 
and  cites  Smith's  cases  as  examples  of  true  '  intracoracoid '  luxation  of  the  humerus.  Op. 
cit.  tome  ii.  p.  518. 
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bandage  or  gutta-percha  will  often  be  fotind  a  useful  substitute.  If  the  fracture  is 
very  oblique,  and  attended  with  much  displacement  from  muscular  action,  although 
the  weight  of  the  arm  aids  us  somewhat,  some  further  permanent  extension  is 
frequently  required,  in  order  to  avoid  deformity  of  the  limb.  Much  may  be  done 
by  careful  management  of  the  splints  and  pads,  arranging  them  so  as  to  press  the 
projecting  parts  into  place ;  something  also  may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
extension  by  the  splint  on  the  inside  of  the  arm  (the  top  of  which  is  well  padded) 
being  made  to  press  into  the  axilla  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  upper  edge  of 
the  inner  condyle  on  the  other ;  this  plan,  however,  must  be  regulated  with  care, 
otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  upper  end  upon  the  axillary  veins  is  apt  to  cause  the 
arm  to  swell.  Unfortunately  all  the  mechanical  contrivances  which  have  hitherto 
been  invented  for  the  pvirpose  of  effecting  extension  are  more  or  less  open  to 
objections,  and  have  fallen  into  disuse  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  been  made  public. 

C.  Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. — While  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus  are  met  with  in  not  very  dissimilar  proportions  in  both  sexes,  and  at 
all  ages,  those  of  the  class  now  under  consideration  occur  chiefly  in  young  persons, 
in  whom  also  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint  are  most  frequent. 

The  fractures  of  this  part  of  the  bone  may  be  divided,  as  in  the  upper  end,  into 
those  that  are  external  to  the  joint,  and  those  which  implicate  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. To  the  first  class  belong  fracture  of  the  humerus  just  above  the  condyles  ; 
separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  ;  and  fracture  of  the  projecting  point  of  the  internal 
condyle  (called  by  the  French  the  '  epitrochlea,'  by  Hamilton  '  internal  epicondyle  '). 
In  the  second  division  are — transverse  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  with 
a  vertical  fissure  extending  through  the  lower  fragment,  so  that  the  condyles  are 
separated  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  shaft;  and  an  oblique  fracture  sepa- 
rating one  or  other  of  the  condyles,  with  a  contiguous  portion  of  the  articular  surface, 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

1.  Fracture  across  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  at  its  lower  end  (^fracture  sus- 
condylienne,'  Malgaigne),  immediately  above  the  condyles,  where  it  is  expanded 
laterally,  and  is  very  thin  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  is  not  an  uncommon 
accident  at  any  age,  although  in  childhood  and  youth  a  separation  of  the  lower 
articular  epiphysis  will  be  more  likely  to  occur  under  the  circumstances  which  would 
occasion  this  injury.  The  most  common  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other 
fractures  in  this  situation,  is  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  while  bent.  The  line  of  fracture 
is  sometimes  transverse,  though  more  often  oblique  from  before  upwards ;  but  it  may 
run  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  even  slant  laterally. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  deformity  are  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  fracture,  and  also  sometimes  by  the  mode  in  which  the  injury  is  inflicted.  The 
powerful  action  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  upper  arm  to  the  forearm  usually 
causes  a  great  tendency  to  shortening  and  riding  of  the  fragments.  In  most  cases 
the  lower  one  is  drawn  backwards  and  upwards  by  the  triceps,  producing  an  appear- 
ance similar  to  that  caused  by  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  backwards. 
The  olecranon  projects  unnaturally,  there  is  a  hollow  above  it,  and  corresponding  to 
this  in  front  of  the  arm  a  prominence  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus.  The  motions  of  the  elbow  and  forearm  are  more  or  less  impaired,  though 
there  is  not  that  absolute  immobility  that  is  met  with  in  dislocation.  As  a  mode  of 
distinction  between  this  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  forearm.  Sir  A.  Cooper  gives 
'  the  removal  of  all  marks  of  dislocation  on  extension,  and  their  return  as  soon  as 
extension  is  discontinued,'  as  well  as  the  crepitus  detected  on  rotating  the  forearm 
upon  the  elbow  ;  but  as  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  might  produce  signs  similar 
to  these,  the  following  diagnostic  characters,  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  the  condyles 
and  articular  portion  of  the  humerus  being  displaced  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm, 
are  important :  '  The  projection  of  the  olecranon  posteriorly  is  not  more  distant  from 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus  than  in  the  natural  condition,  if  there  is  fracture,  but 
it  is  much  more  so  in  dislocation  ;  also  in  fracture  the  anterior  projection  is  not  so 
broad  and  rounded,  and  is  above  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  while  in  luxation  it  is  much 
below  it.     It  may  be  added  that,  in  measuring  the  arm  from  the  acromion  to  the 
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Fig.  146. — Comminuted  Frac- 
ture of  the  Lower  End  of 
the  Humerus,  extending 
into  the  Elbow-joint. 
(From  a  preparation  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  Mu- 
seum ;  Catalogue  No.  i. 
23,  D.  The  patient,  a  man 
aged  40,  fell  from  a 
considerable  height,  and 
sustained  this  and  other 
serious  injuries,  which 
proved  fatal.) 


prominence  of  the  internal  condyle,  a  shortening  will  be  found  in  fracture  which 
does  not  exist  in  luxation  '  (Malgaigne). 

Treatment. — Extension  made  by  grasping  the  humerus  with  one  hand,  and  the 
forearm  with  the  other,  will  in  general  suffice  to  bring  the  fragments  into  proper 
apposition.  To  retain  them  so,  the  elbow  should  be  fixed  at  a  right  angle  on  a  jointed 
wooden  splint,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  a  gutta-percha  splint  moulded  to  the 
parts  while  they  are  in  good  position,  and  extending  along  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  upper  arm,  behind  the  elbow,  and  under  the  forearm  and  hand,  so  as  to  give 
good  support  to  the  latter.     In  addition  to   this,  a  small  straight  wooden  splint 

should  be  fixed  in  front  of  the  arm,  its  lower  extremity 
resting  on  a  j)ad  placed  over  the  projecting  end  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus,  and  firmly  strapped  to  the  larger 
splint.  This  arrangement  may  of  course  be  varied, 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  displacement  of  the 
fractured  portions  of  bone.  Passive  motion  should  be 
commenced  in  about  three  weeks,  otherwise  the  elbow- 
joint  will  become  rigid. 

A  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  inner  condyle 
{epitrochlea)  may  be  broken  off  without  irnplicating  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone.  Attention  was  first  directed 
to  this  injury  by  Granger.^  It  may  be  occasioned  by 
muscular  action,  or  more  commonly  by  direct  falls  upon 
the  inner  side  of  the  elbow.  The  detached  portion  is 
usually  drawn  somewhat  downwards  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  arising  from  it.  Impairment  of  the  motion 
of  the  limb,  the  mobility  of  the  fragment,  and  the. 
crepitus,  will  suffice  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the 
accident,  unless  the  swelling  is  very  great.  A  compli- 
cation sometimes  arises  from  injury  to  the  ulnar  nerve. 
In  the  treatment,  the  elbow,  as  well  as  the  wrist  and 
fingers,  should  be  semiflexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles 
which  arise  from  the  inner  condyle.  The  injured  frag- 
ment can  seldom  be  retained  perfectly  in  place  ;  but 
though  some  deformity  may  remain,  the  movements  of 
the  elbow  are  generally  but  little  interfered  with.  Pas- 
sive motion  should  be  resorted  to  early. 

2.  The  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
through  its  articular  surface  are  of  a  more  serious  cha- 
racter, as  they  are  necessarily  attended  with  more  or  less 
inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  are  consequently  almost 
always  followed  by  some  permanent  impairment  in  the 
movements  of  the  elbow.  If  the  great  swelling  which. 
frequently  comes  on  after  these  injuries  should  mask  the 
nature  of  the  fracture,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  the  arm  at 
rest,  laying  it  on  a  pillow,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  in 
bed,  or  lightly  confined  by  an  angular  splint,  and  treated 
with  evaporating  lotions,  and  other  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures, as  the  case  may  demand,  until,  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammatory  action  and  swelling,  the  exact  seat  of  the  injury  will  become 
apparent. 

The  symptoms  of  these  injuries  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  fracture  across 
the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  The  separation  of  the  condyles 
from  each  other  may  be  ascertained  by  grasping  and  moving  them  backwards  and 
forwards,  when,  unless  the  swelling  and  effusion  into  the  joint  are  very  great,  crepitus 
will  be  obtained. 

A  single  fracture,  extending  obliquely  from  either  the  outer  or  inner  side  of 
^  Edm.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  ] 06. 
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the  humerus,  just  above  the  condylar  projection,  downwards  into  the  joint,  and 
displacing  more  or  less  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  with  the  condyle,  is 
commonly  spoken  of  as  fracture  of  the  oiUer  or  inner  condyle,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Of  these,  according  to  Malgaigne,  the  former  is  most  common ;  but  my  experience 
decidedly  leads  me  to  agree  with  South  ^  and  others,  that  the  latter  is  most  frequently 
met  with. 

The  amount  of  displacement  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  piece  broken  off,  and 
the  continuity  of  its  ligamentous  connections.  If  these  remain  tolerably  intact, 
scarcely  any  deformity  ensues.  The  best  diagnostic  sign  is  obtained  by  grasping 
the  projection  of  the  injured  condyle  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  move  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  bone ;  crepitus  will  also  be  usually 
produced  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  rotating  the  radius,  if  it  be  the  external,  or  by 
flexing  and  extending  the  ulna,  if  it  be  the  internal  condyle. 

In  the  treattnent  of  the  above  injuries,  the  elbow  should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  fixed  by  a  jointed  splint,  or  the  gutta-percha  apparatus  recommended  above  for 
fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  that 
passive  motion  should  be  commenced  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  after  the 
accident  in  the  chUd,  and  at  a  month  in  the  adult.  This  practice  has  been  followed 
by  most  English  surgeons.  Malgaigne  begins  to  move  the  joint  on  the  twentieth 
day.  The  following  rules,  given  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  deserve  consideration  : 
'  Within  seven  days,  and  perhaps  earlier,  passive  motion  must  be  commenced,  and 
perseveringly  employed  from  day  to  day,  until  the  cure  is  accomplished  ;  indeed,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  it  is  better  not  to  resume  the  use  of  splints  after  this  period  ; 
for  although  at  this  time  no  bony  union  has  taken  place,  yet  the  effusions  have 
somewhat  steadied  the  fragments,  and  the  danger  of  displacement  is  lessened,  while 
the  prevention  of  anchylosis  demands  very  early  and  continued  motion.'  ^ 

For  the  ti^eatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  elbow-joint,  see  p.  945. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Forearm, 

A.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  elbow-joint. — 1.  Fracture  of  the  olecranon. — This 
injury  is  much  more  frequently  met  with  in  men  than  in  women,  and  principally 
during  middle  life.  Before  the  age  of  fifteen  it  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  table 
at  p.  946,  its  relative  frequency  is  3*17  per  cent.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall 
upon  the  back  of  the  elbow  when  bent,  or  by  a  direct  blow ;  but  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  triceps  muscle  has  been  said  to  produce  it.  The  portion  that  is  separated 
varies  in  extent  from  a  mere  shell  of  bone  to  the  whole  of  the  process.  The  frag- 
ment may  be  retained  in  its  place  by  its  strong  ligamentous  connections  and  peri- 
osteum, but  it  is  more  frequently  drawn  away  from  the  remainder  of  the  bone  by  the 
action  of  the  triceps,  to  the  extent  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half ;  the 
interval  being  increased  w^hen  the  arm  is  bent.  The  power  of  motion  in  the  arm, 
especially  of  extension,  is  very  much  impaired.  If  the  fragment  is  separated,  the 
diagnosis  is  usually  made  without  difiiculty.  On  tracing  the  subcutaneous  border 
of  the  ulna  backwards,  a  distinct  depression  is  felt  at  the  elbow,  above  which  the 
detached  olecranon,  easily  movable  from  side  to  side,  can  be  felt.  Crepitus  cannot 
be  produced  unless,  on  extending  the  forearm,  the  fractured  surfaces  can  be  brought 
into  contact  with  one  another. 

The  fragment  unites  usually  by  ligament  only :  but  perfect  osseous  union  does  occasionally 
occur,  of  which  we  have  proof  in  a  case  recoi'ded  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Fletcher,  of  a  boy, aged  16, 
who  fractured  both  olecranons,  and  whose  death  ten  months  afterwards  afl^orded  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  state  of  the  injured  parts.     The  displacement  had  not  been  very  great.^ 

Treatment. — The  main  indication  is  to  keep  the  triceps  relaxed;  the  next,  to 
endeavour  by  mechanical  means  to  maintain  the  detached  portion  in  its  normal 
situation.     To  effect  the  former,  the  ai'm  is  to  be  kept  extended.     The  flexed  position 

'  Translation  of  Chehus's  Surqery,  vol.  i.  p.  557.  "  Op.  cit.  p.  262. 

^  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
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of  the  elbow,  used  in  all  other  fractures  about  the  joint,  is  quite  inadmissible  in 
fractures  of  the  olecranon.  Generally,  a  straight  wooden  splint,  well  padded,  is 
fixed  along  the  front  of  the  arm ;  but  gutta-percha  not  only  has  the  advantage  of 
accurately  adapting  itself  to  all  the  inequalities  in  the  form  of  the  limb,  but  also, 
owing  to  its  possessing  a  slight  degree  of  elasticity,  is  more  comfortable.  It  should 
extend  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  to  the  wrist,  and  be  fixed  by  two  or  three 
bands  of  adhesive  plaster.  To  fulfil  the  second  indication,  which  is  only  necessary 
when  the  displacement  is  great,  a  roller  should  be  placed  upon  the  arm,  from  the 
fingers  upwards,  and  where  it  comes  to  the  elbow,  it  may  be  made,  by  a  figure-of- 
eight  arrangement,  to  press  the  top  of  the  olecranon  downwards.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
recommends  that  a  piece  of  linen  bandage  be  placed  longitudinally  on  each  side  of 
the  joint ;  over  these,  wetted  rollers  are  to  be  applied  round  the  arm,  one  above  and 
another  below  the  elbow  ;  the  extremities  of  the  linen  ai"e  then  to  be  doubled  down 
over  the  rollers,  and  tightly  tied,  so  as  to  cause  their  approximation.  In  a  month 
the  splint  should  be  removed,  and  passive  motion  commenced,  but  with  great  caution, 
as  bending  the  elbow  necessarily  puts  the  newly-united  part  on  the  stretch. 

As  this  fracture  usually  extends  into  the  joint,  and  is  in  most  cases  occasioned 
by  direct  violence,  some  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  will  necessarily 
take  place.  Too  great  action  should,  however,  be  guarded  against,  by  the  usual 
antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and  if  it  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  anchy- 
losis, the  extended  condition  of  the  arm  should  be  relaxed,  so  that  the  elbow  may 
become  fixed  in  the  position  most  convenient  and  useful  to  the  patient. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  coro7ioid  2^^'OGess  of  the  ulna  is  said  to  occur  in  connection 
with  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards,  and  also  to  be  sometimes  met 
with  without  that  complication. 

The  cases  that  have  been  reported  ia  which  it  has  been  observed  in  the  living  subject 
are  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  have  differed  considerably  in  the  sj^mptoms  which 
they  presented.  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  but  three  or  four  specimens  and  recorded 
post-mortem  examinations  of  this  injury,  one  of  the  former  is  in  the  Museum  of  Gny'a 
Hospital.^  Another  case  is  that  of  a  man  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  coronoid  processes  were  found  to  he  fractured,  and  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm  dislocated  backwards  on  both  sides.  The  specimens  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  hospital.'*  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  published 
cases,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  this  injury  is  extremely  rare.*  On  April  29,  1863,  a  man, 
aged  45  years,  over  whose  arm  a  van  had  passed,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
The  breadth  of  the  elbow  was  increased,  the  forearm  was  supinated  and  slightly  flexed.  A 
large  wound  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  allowed  the  nature  of  the  injury  to  be  clearly 
made  out.  The  head  of  the  radius  rested  against  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon,  behind  the 
external  condylar  ridge  of  the  humerus.  The  capitellura  of  the  humerus  rested  on  the  base 
of  the  coronoid  process,  the  free  salient  lip  of  which  was  broken  off. 

Should  the  nature  of  the  accident  be  recognised,  the  most  appropriate  treatment 
will  be  to  keep  the  arm  at  rest  in  the  flexed  position,  so  as  to  relax  the  brachialis 
anticas  muscle.     In  about  a  month  passive  motion  may  be  gently  commenced. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius. — Surgical  authors  difier  considerably  in 
their  estimate  of  the  comparative  frequency  of  this  injury,  the  result  chiefly  of  the 
difficulty  of  making  an  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  during  life.  South  says  that  it 
'  is  not  an  uncommon  accident,  and  very  liable  to  be  confused  with  dislocation  of 
the  bone  forwards  on  the  outer  condyle  of  the  upper  arm.  It  is  accompanied  with 
much  distortion  and  swelling,  and,  being  naturally  deeply  imbedded  in  the  muscles, 
is  difficult  to  make  out  satisfactorily.  The  head  of  the  bone  must  be  grasped  with 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand,  whilst  the  other  draws  tlie  lower  end  of  the  bone 
from  it,  by  pulling  at  the  hand  alone ;  and  then  upon  rotation,  if  there  be  fracture, 
the  crepitation  will  be  felt.'''  The  post-mortem  proof  of  such  a  fracture  is,  however, 
almost  entirely  wanting.     As  the   head  of  the  bone  is  an  epiphysis,  and  does  not 

^  No.  l\W-K  2  Series  i_  j^t^^^  m^  112. 

^  Oj).  cit.  p.  299.  *  Translation  of  Chelim,  vol.  i.  p.  559. 
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tinite  until  the  age  of  puberty,  we  should  expect  to  find  its  separation  from  the  shaft 
more  common  before  that  age  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

Malgaigne  reports  two  cases  in  which  a  post-mortem  examination  showed  a  fracture 
extending  through  the  head  of  the  radius,  both  of  them  iu  combination  with  other  severe 
injuries  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint.  In  the  two  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  coronoid 
process  referred  to  above  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  head  of  the  radius  was 
also  split  longitudinally. 

B.  Fractures  of  the  middle  of  the  forearm. — -1.  Fracture  of  hoth  radius  and 
idoia. — The  two  bones  are  broken  together  at  this  situation  more  frequently  than  is 
either  the  ulna  or  radius  alone.  Direct  violence  is  the  most  common  cause ;  a  blow, 
the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  arm,  or  a  fall  in  which  some  hard  substance  is  struck. 
In  the  numerous  cases  of  fracture  of  the  forearm  occasioned  by  falls  upon  the  hand, 
it  is  almost  always  the  radius,  which  receives  the  shock  directly  from  the  carpus, 
that  is  broken,  the  ulna  not  often  participating  in  the  injury.  Malgaigne  relates  a 
case  of  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  from  muscular  action,  occurring  while 
digging ;  the  only  one  on  record,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  this  cause. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  fracture  is  about  the  middle  or  lower  third  ;  the  upper 
part  being,  from  its  situation  and  its  more  complete  muscular  covering,  less  exposed 
to  injury  than  the  more  distant.  The  line  of  fracture  is  usually  transverse,  or  nearly 
so ;  it  is  often  at  the  same  level  in  the  two  bones,  or  if  not,  generally  higher  in  the 
radius  than  in  the  ulna.  The  nature  and  amount  of  displacement  of  the  fragments 
vary  much ;  it  may  be  almost  or  quite  absent ;  but  usually  both  bones  will  be  bent 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  either  forwards,  backwards,  or  on  one  side  ;  or  one  only  may  be 
bent,  its  broken  ends  falling  in  towards  the  companion  bone.  Oblique  fractures  are 
generally  accompanied  by  a  riding  of  the  fragments,  and  shortening,  more  or  less 
marked,  of  the  limb.  In  transverse  fractures,  it  is  not  common  for  the  faces  of  the 
broken  extremities  to  separate  completely,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  overlap  each  other ; 
but  this  happens  sometimes,  and  the  overlapping  may  be  in  different  directions  in 
the  two  bones,  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  being  in  front  of  the  upper,  and 
that  of  the  ulna  behind,  or  vice  versd.  Incomplete,  or  '  greenstick,'  fractures  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  are  very  frequently  met  vsdth  in  children. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  simple  •  the  pain  and  loss  of  power,  the  unnatural  bend 
in  the  arm,  the  separate  mobility  of  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  and  the  crepitus,  are 
signs  which  indicate  the  nature  of  the  accident.  These  fractures  are  often  trouble- 
some to  manage,  the  fragments  having  a  great  tendency  to  become  displaced,  and 
so  permanent  mal-position  of  the  bones,  causing  loss  of  rotation  of  the  forearm,  is 
not  an  infrequent  result.  The  power  of  rotation  is  even  sometimes  lost,  in  cases 
where  the  bones  have  united  in  tolerably  good  position,  from  deposits  of  new  osseous 
matter  taking  place  between  them,  and  soldering  them  together,  or,  as  Lonsdale  ^ 
suggests,  from  the  upper  and  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  being  in  a  different 
position  as  regards  supination  at  the  period  of  union  ;  the  former  being  completely 
supinated  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  while  the  latter,  in  the  usual 
method  of  treatment,  is  kept  in  a  serai-prone  position ;  hence,  after  union,  complete 
supination  of  the  hand  becomes  impossible.  I  have  found  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  conjecture  in  an  examination  of  numerous  specimens  of  united  fractures  of  the 
radius,  in  the  greater  number  of  which  the  lower  fragment  was  much  less  supinated 
than  the  upper. ^  Want  of  union  is  another  and  more  distressing  result,  which 
occasionally  follows  this  fracture.  To  guard  against  such  untoward  events,  the 
splints  and  bandages  have  often  to  be  applied  tightly,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
still  greater  evil,  gangrene  of  the  exti-emity,  has  occurred  more  frequently  in  this 
than  in  any  other  injury  of  a  similar  nature,  especially  in  children. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  much  displacement  and  shortening,  reduction  must  be 
effected  by  extension  applied  at  the  wrist,  while  counter-extension  is  made  at  the 
elbow,  the  forearm  and  fingers  being  semi-flexed  to  relax  the  muscles  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  broken  ends  may  be  brought  into  proper  apposition  by  manipulation.     The 

^  O2).  cit.  p.  125,  and  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.  1832. 
~  See  especially  preps.  Nos.  2060  and  2951  in  Mus.  Roy.  OoU.  Surg. 
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position  ill  which  the  forearm  is  now  to  be  placed  has  long  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy among  surgeons.  Although  the  state  midway  between  pronation  and 
supination,  which  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  is  generally  adopted,  yet  when 
the  fragments  are  much  displaced,  and  have  a  tendency  to  fall  together  and  diminish 
the  interosseous  space,  complete  supination,  recommended  by  Lonsdale,  for  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  and  more  recently  advocated  by  Malgaigne,  is  better 
adapted  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result. 

A  graduated  compress  is  generally  placed  lengthwise  behind  and  in  front, 
between  the  radius  and  ulna,  at  the  seat  of  injury,  so  as  to  press  into  the  inter- 
osseous spaces ;  over  these,  straight  wooden  splints,  extending  from  the  elbow  to  a 
little  beyond  the  wrist,  are  fixed,  and  the  forearm  is  suspended  in  a  sling.  These 
compresses  have  been  objected  to,  as  likely  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the 
limb,  and,  if  the  splints  are  properly  padded,  may  generally  be  dispensed  with.  The 
splints  should  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  limb,  so  that  the  bandages  which  retain 
them  in  place  exercise  no  lateral  pressure  upon  the  bones. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  slutft  of  the  ulna  is  almost  always  caused  by  direct  violence, 
either  in  striking  against  some  hard  body,  as  the  corner  of  a  doorstep  in  falling,  or 
when  the  forearm  is  elevated  to  ward  a  blow  from  the  head,  in  which  position  the 
ulnar  side  is  turned  forwards.  The  middle  and  lower  portions  are  most  commonly 
the  seat  of  fracture ;  the  superior  strength  and  thickness  of  the  upper,  and  its  less 
exposed  position,  rendering  it  little  liable  to  injury.  Displacement,  when  .it  occurs, 
affects  the  lower  fragment  only,  the  other  being  retained  in  its  situation  by  the 
articulation  at  the  elbow ;  it  may  be  in  any  direction,  determined  by  that  from 
which  the  force  acting  on  it  proceeds.  If  there  is  no  displacement,  the  appearances 
of  bruising  and  the  swelling  and  pain  will  mark  the  point  of  injury.  Mobility  of  the 
lower  fragment  and  crepitus  may  generally  be  obtained  by  holding  the  upper  part 
firmly,  and  pressing  the  lower  towards  the  radius.  The  subcutaneous  position  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone  adds  greatly  to  the  facility  of  diagnosis.  The  radius,  acting 
as  a  kind  of  splint,  prevents  shortening,  and  assists  in  keeping  the  parts  in  apposi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  treatment  of  this  fracture  is  much  less  difficult  than  where  both 
bones  are  broken.  Care  should  be  particularly  taken  that  the  broken  ends  do  not 
incline  towards  the  i-adius,  so  as  afterwards  to  impede  the  rotation  of  the  forearm. 
If  there  is  much  tendency  to  this,  pads  should  be  placed  between  the  bones,  and  the 
supine  position  adopted ;  in  other  cases,  that  midway  between  supination  and  pi-o- 
nation  will  be  the  best.  The  splints  should  be  straight,  one  anterior  and  one  pos- 
terior ;  or  the  starched  bandage  or  gutta-percha  may  be  used.  The  forearm  and 
hand  should  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

3.  Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. — Though  the  radius  is  broken  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  bone  of  the  body,  this  pi-eponderance  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  number  of  fractures  of  its  lower  end,  the  middle  pai-t  being  probably  not  more 
subject  to  this  injury  than  the  same  portion  of  the  ulna.  It  is  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  bioken  immediately  below  the  insei'tion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  into  the 
tuberosity ;  an  accident  which  has  been,  though  improperly,  described  as  *  fracture 
of  the  neek  of  the  radius.'  ' 

Direct  violence  is  the  most  common  cause  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius, 
although  it  may  be  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand.  The  diagnosis  is  usually 
unattended  with  difficulty,  the  principal  signs  being,  loss  of  power  of  rotation, 
mobility,  and  crepitus  elicited  by  pressing  the  fragments  in  different  directions  with 
the  fingers,  or  on  fixing  the  upper  one,  and  rotating  the  hand. 

The  bi'oken  ends  have  a  tendency  to  fall  inwards  towards  the  ulna,  and  so  to 
diminish  the  interosseous  space.  This  must  be  guarded  against  by  pads,  as  directed 
when  speaking  of  fracture  of  both  bones ;  the  hand  should  also  be  supinated ;  and 
the  general  ti-eatinent  recommended  in  the  next  section  for  fractures  of  the  lower  end 
may  be  adopted. 

^  See  two  cases  by  Mr.  J.  Moore,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxvi.  1845,  p.  1079. 
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C.  Fractures  of  the  hones  of  the  forearm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wrist-joint. — 1. 
Fracture  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius. — Excepting  perhaps  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle,  there  is  no  single  point  of  the  skeleton  so  frequently  the  subject  of 
fracture  as  the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  the  reason  being,  that  in  falling  down  the 
hands  are  generally  thrown  forwards,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  received 
upon  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  carpus,  from  which  it  is  directly  transmitted  to  the 
broad  articular  surface  of  the  radius ;  this  bone,  placed  thus  between  the  weight  and 
momentum  of  the  body  in  falling  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance  of  the  ground 
on  the  other,  gives  way  at  its  weakest  point,  viz.  where  it  commences  to  expand  into 
the  broad  articular  extremity  composed  of  cancellated  tissue,  covered  with  a  compact 
layer  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  shaft.  Gordon  attributes  this  fracture  to  a 
cross-breaking  strain  caused  by  over-extension  of  the  hand.^  The  cause,  then,  of 
this  injury  is  almost  always  indirect  violence  :  it  may,  however,  be  occasioned  by  a 
direct  blow,  or  a  wheel  passing  over  the  arm ;  but  in  such  accidents  both  bones 
usually  suffer.  Although  met  with  frequently  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  periods  of 
life,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  while  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  it  is  more 
prevalent  among  men,  yet  after  middle  life  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  as  age 
advances  this  disproportion  between  the  sexes  continues  to  increase ;  so  that  among 
old  women,  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  more  frequent  than  all  other 
fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  upper  extremity  taken  altogether. 

The  pathology  of  this  fracture  has  been  the  subject  of  many  special  memoirs,  and 
even  of  much  controversy.  The  earliest  accurate  description  which  appeared  of  it  in 
our  language  is  by  Colles  of  Dublin ;  ^  hence  it  is  frequently  designated  by  surgical 
writers  as  '  Colles'  fracture.'  It  has  more  recently  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
memoirs  by  R.  W.  Smith  -^  of  the  same  city,  and  of  Gordon ''  of  Belfast ;  and  on  the 
Continent  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  Pouteau,'^  Desault,"  Dupuytren,^  Goyrand,* 
Diday,**  Yoillemier,'*'  Malgaigne,^'  and  others. 

The  line  of  the  fracture  is  almost  always  transverse  (this  is  well  shown  in  fig. 
148),  occasionally  it  crosses  obliquely  from  side  to  side;  it  is  usually  situated  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  above  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone.  In  some  instances 
there  is  scarcely  any  displacement,  but  most  commonly  the  lower  fragment  assumes 
a  peculiar  position  with  respect  to  the  other,  which  gives  a  very  marked  and 
characteristic  appearance  to  the  limb.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  this  displace- 
ment is  backwards  and  somewhat  upwards ;  so  that  in  bones  in  which  unreduced 
fractures  of  this  kind  have  consolidated,  the  posterior  surface  is  found  to  be  consider- 
ably shortened,  while  the  anterior  retains  its  normal  length.  The  carpal  articular 
surface  also,  besides  occupying  a  position  more  posterior  than  normal,  as  regards  the 
shaft,  has  an  inclination  backwards,  instead  of  forwards,  as  in  the  usual  state.  So 
that  in  fact  the  inferior  fragment  has  undergone  a  sort  of  rotation  on  its  transverse 
axis,  a  '  mouvement  de  bascule,'  as  the  French  term  it.  This  change  of  position  is, 
however,  modified  by  the  sti'ong  ligaments  of  the  lower  radio-ulnar  articulation 
(which  do  not  usually  give  way)  confining  the  inner  side  of  the  fragment  more  in 
place  than  the  outer,  so  that  the  displacement  is  more  extensive  on  the  side  of  the 
styloid  process,  and  the  outer  border  of  the  bone  is  shortened  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  other ;  hence  it  is  that  the  whole  hand,  which  follows  the  movements  of  this 
fragment,  is  inclined  towards  the  radial  side.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this 
displacement  can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  penetration  of  the  posterior 

'   Gordon,  Fractures  of  the,  Lotver  End  of  the  Radius,  p.  12.     London,  Churchill,  1875. 
-  Fdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  1814. 
^   Treatise  on  Fractures  in  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  1847,  p.  129. 

^  Gordon,  On  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Radius,  1875. 
'"  G^uvres  posthumes,  1783,  tome  ii.  p.  251. 
^  (Euvres  chii-urgicales,  1813,  tome  i.  p.  155. 
■^  Legons  orales,  1834,  tome  iv.  p.  161. 

*   Gazette  medicale,  1832,  p.  664,  and  Journal  hehdojnadaire,  fev.  1836. 
^  Archiv.  qen.  de  Medecine,  1837,  3™®  serie,  tome  i.  p.  141. 
^o  Md.  1842,  tome  xiii.  p.  261. 
"   Op.  cit.  tome  i.  p.  603  ;   Gazette  medicale,  1832,  p.  730. 
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surface  of  the  superior  fragment  into  the  soft  cancellous  structure  of  the  inferior  ;  an 
explanation  suggested  by  Voillemier,  and  adopted  with  slight  modifications  by  Mal- 
gaigne,  Nelaton,  and  Erichsen,  but  opposed  by  R.  W.  Smith,  whose  opinion  is  that, 
as  a  rule,  no  siich  penetration  takes  place,  '  the  distortion  being  the  result  of  the 
combined  action  of  the  supinator  longus,  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  radial 
extensors  of  the  carpus.'  After  a  full  consideration  of  the  elaborate  arguments 
which  have  been  bi'ought  forward  on  either  side  to  determine  this  point,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  evidence  from  the  examination  of  specimens  of  bones  in  which  union 
has  taken  place,  as  well  as  that  derived  from  the  symptoms  during  life,  shows  that 
impaction  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
mviscular  action  frequently  aids  in  maintaining  the  jjeculiar  deformity.'  The  ques- 
tion can  only  be  finally  decided  by  a  greater  number  of  careful  dissections  of  recent 
cases,  for  which  opportimities  very  rarely  occur.  Sometimes  the  inferior  fragment 
is  split  into  several  pieces,  apparently  from  the  force  with  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
shaft  has  penetrated  it. 

The  symptoms  of  this  injury  are  so  pronounced,  that  it  may  almost  always  be 
recognised  at  first  sight.     The  patient  is  unable  to  perform  the  motions  of  supination 

Fig.  147. — Comminuted  Fracture  of  the  Distal  End  of  the  Radius.     (From  a 
preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.) 


a,  anterior  view  ;  b,  prstarior  view. 

and  pronation,  and  complains  of  much  pain,  especially  about  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  which  is  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  hand  being  articulated  to 
the  displaced  fragment  of  the  radius,  is  carried  with  it  backwards  and  towards  the 
radial  side  ;  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  is  thus  rendered  extremely  prominent. 
The  lower  end  of  the  radius  forms  a  marked  projection  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  depression  in  front.  Often  in  the  first  instance  this 
portion  is  not  movable  upon  the  shaft,  and  there  is  no  crepitus ;  but  after  disen- 
gaging the  impacted  ends  by  powerful  extension,  both  these  distinctive  signs  are 
usually  obtained.  If  there  is  much  swelling  from  inflammatory  eflfusion,  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  will  be  more  or  less  masked ;  but  now  that  the  nature  of  the 
injury  is  so  well  understood,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  mistake  it,  as  was 
formerly  frequently  done,  for  dislocation  of  the  carpus  backwards,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  extremely  rare  accident. 

In  young  subjects,  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  are  easily  reduced, 
unite  readily,  and  leave  the  use  of  the  limb  perfectly  unimpaired  ;  but  in  old  persons, 
who,  as  before  stated,  are  especially  liable  to  this  injury,  the  result  is  often  most 

^  Dr.  Smith  says :  '  In  the  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  puhhshedin  1846,  the  same  error'  (that  of  attributing  the  deformity 
to  impaction),  'as  it  appears  to  me,  has  been  committed.  See  No.  78,  p.  13-3,  and  No.  94, 
p.  136.'  An  inspection  of  the  specimens  referred  to  has  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the 
description  in  the  Catalogue  is  perfectly  correct. 
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Fig.  148.  —  Transverse 
Fracture  of  the  Lower  End 
of  Radius.  The  fracture 
extends  obliquely  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  above 
the  lower  border,  on  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  bone, 
to  the  line  of  union  of  the 
posterior  with  the  articular 
surface.  A  vertical  frac- 
ture also  crosses  the  junc- 
tion of  the  middle  and 
inner  third  of  the  sca- 
phoid bone.  The  drawing- 
represents  a  preparation 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Museum ;  Catalogue  No. 
i.  23,  c.  ;  taken  from  the 
same  patient  as  fig.  146 — 
comminuted  fracture  of 
elbow-joint.  The  same 
collection  contains  a  se- 
cond similar  preparation. 


nnsatisfactoiy,  even  after  the  greatest  care  has  been  used  during  the  treatment.  It 
is  frequently  months  before  the  hand  is  free  from  pain,  and  regains  its  j^roper  motions, 
and  too  often  an  unsightly,  crooked,  and  permanently  stift'  wrist  remains,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  the  patient,  and  annoyance  of  the  surgeon. 

Treatment. — If  the  fracture  is  impacted,  extension, 
while  the  hand  is  supinated  and  adducted  as  much  as 
possible,  is  generally  required  to  unlock  the  ends  of  the 
bones.  After  this  is  accomplished,  there  is  still  a  great 
tendency  to  displacement  from  muscular  action,  which 
must  be  overcome  as  far  as  possible  by  mechanical  means. 
Many  surgeons  use  what  is  called  the  '  pistol-shaped 
splint,'  well  padded  and  fixed  along  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm and  hand,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  fii^mly  drawn  to 
the  ulnar  side,  by  which  means  some  amount  of  extension 
is  made  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  Another  splint, 
shorter  and  straight,  is  adapted  to  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm, its  lower  end  resting  on  a  pad  which  presses  on  the 
j)rojecting  infeiior  exti^emity  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius. 
According  to  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  most  American  sur- 
geons apply  the  curved  splint  to  the  palmar  surface,  and 
the  shorter  straight  splint  to  the  dorsal  side  of  the  fore- 
arm. They  also  flex  the  fingers  over  a  hand- block,  or 
pad,  attached  to  the  former.  A  single  straight  splint 
along  the  back  or  front  of  the  forearm  and  hand  is  used 
by  some  surgeons ;  while  others  prefer  two  straight  splints, 
placed  one  on  each  side,  with  pads  so  contrived  as  to 
press  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  into  place,  while 
the  hand  is  left  free,  and,  being  unsustained  by  the  sling 
which  supports  the  forearm,  hangs  down  (to  the  ulnar 
side)  by  its  own  weight.  The  advantage  gained  by  this 
method  is  that  much  of  the  stiffness  of  the  wrist  and 
fingers  which  follows  their  close  confinement  in  the 
ordinary  method  may  be  avoided.  With  very  old  people, 
this  rigidity  often  gives  so  much  trouble  afterwards  that 
Velpeau  considers  it  best  in  such  cases  to  dispense  with 
splints  altogether,  and  merely  place  the  arm  upon  a 
pillow.  Excellent  results  may  also  be  attained  with  the 
splints  devised  by  Gordon.^ 

Many  arguments  for  and  against  the  adducted  position 
of  the  hand,  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius,  have  been  brought  forward.  The  just 
view  of  the  subject  is  probably  intermediate  between 
that  of  its  extreme  advocates  and  of  those  who  altogether 
deny  its  utility.  It  is,  I  think,  more  advantageous  in 
fractures  three  or  four  inches  above  the  articulation  than 
in  the  cases  now  under  consideration ;  but  in  practice  I 
have  found  little  difference  in  the  results  of  the  treat- 
ment by  the  straight  or  pistol-shaped  splint.     Much  more 

depends  upon  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  minor  details  are  carried  out. 
The  splints  should  be  removed  between  the  third  and  fourth  weeks,  and  the  fingers 
exercised  as  much  as  possible,  to  overcome  their  stiffness.  There  often  remains  a 
swelling  on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  caused  by  an  indurated  condition  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  tendons;  this  must  be  treated  by  friction  with  stimulating  liniments,  or  the 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

It  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  happens  that  the  lower   fragment  of  the 

^  Gordon,  On  the  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Loioer  Extremity  of  the  Radius.     Belfast, 
1862. 
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radius  is  displaced ybrwarc^s.     The  cause  of  this  injury  is  said  to  be  a  fall  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand.^ 

In  subjects  under  the  age  of  twenty,  separation  of  the  inferior  epiphysis  of  the 
radius  commonly  takes  the  place  of  fracture  of  this  part.  The  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment in  both  cases  are  very  nearly  identical. 

2.  Both  radius  and  ulna  may  be  broken  close  to  their  lower  ends ;  an  injury 
presenting  at  first  sight  much  more  the  appearance  of  dislocation  of  the  carpus  back- 
wards than  does  fracture  of  the  radius  alone,  as  there  is  now  no  lateral  displacement 
of  the  hand,  and  consequent  prominence  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  Careful 
attention  to  the  exact  seat  of  the  injury  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a  correct 
diagnosis.     (See  p.  986.) 

3.  Lastly,  the  lower  end  or  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  alone  may  be  the  seat  of  a 
fracture,  caused  usually  by  violence  applied  directly. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

1.  Fracture  of  the  carpalhones. — The  form  and  mode  of  articulation  of  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  render  them  very  little  liable  to  fracture,  except  where  there  has  been 
great  violence,  as  from  machinery  or  gunshot,  in  which  cases  the  soft  parts  are  also 
extensively  injured.  (See  p.  945.)  Simple  fractures  do,  however,  occasionally 
occur,  from  the  passage  of  heavy  weights,  as  cart-wheels,  over  the  hand,  or  blows 
and  falls  on  the  wrist.  (Fig.  148.)  Owing  to  the  fragments  being  retained  in  their 
place  by  their  numerous  ligamentous  connections  with  the  surrounding  bones,  there 
are  few  symptoms  bej^ond  those  that  might  be  ascribed  to  a  severe  bruise,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  a  fracture  of  one  of  these  bones  may  often  pass  undetected. 

As  post-mortem  evidence  of  simple  fracture  of  any  of  the  carpal  bones  is  not  common, 
the  following  case  may  be  worth  recording.  A  man,  aged  40,  was  admitted  into  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Jan.  3,  1861,  having  received  in  a  fall  several  severe  injuries,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  died.  The  right  wrist-joint  had  evidently  suifered,  though  there  was  no 
external  wound  or  deformity.  Acute  inflammation,  and  ultimately  suppuration  within  the 
joint,  supervened.  After  death,  it  was  found  that  a  piece  about  one  inch  in  length  was  split 
off  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  a  fissure  extended  almost, 
hut  not  entirely,  across  the  middle  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  wrist  at  rest,  lightly  bound  to  a  splint,  and 
in  the  use  of  cold  lotions,  or  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  if  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  severe. 


2.  Fracture  of  the  metacarpal  hones. — These  bones  are  much  more  exposed  to 
injury  than  the  last-named.  The  usual  cause  of  fracture  in  them  is  direct  violence, 
but  we  not  imfrequently  find  it  occasioned  by  striking  a  blow  with,  or  falling  upon, 
the  closed  fist.  It  is  met  with  far  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  and 
chiefly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five. 

The  statements  that  have  hitherto  been  made  as  to  the  comparative  liability  of 
the  different  bones  of  the  series  to  fracture  are  very  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
insufficient  number  of  observations  upon  which  they  are  founded.  Of  the  113  cases 
which  I  have  collected  from  the  records  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in  71  the 
particular  bone  is  mentioned.  Of  these,  four  are  double  fractures  (two  of  the  second 
and  third,  and  two  of  the  third  and  fourth),  and  in  one  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
bones  were  broken ;  making  in  all  78  fractures.  The  number  belonging  to  each 
bone  is — : 


2nd       . 

^1 
16 

3rd 

9 

4th 

12 

Stli 

14 

Total 

78 

^  R.  W.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  162. 
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Probably  an  nndne  prominence  is  here  given  to  the  first,  as,  on  account  of  its 
distinctive  characters,  it  is  more  likely  than  any  of  the  others  to  be  particularised 
in  describing  the  nature  of  the  accident.  Allowing  for  this  probable  source  of  error, 
we  may  still  place  it  foremost  in  liability  to  fracture,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its 
position  and  extent  of  motion  ;  the  others  seem  to  follow  in  order,  as  their  situation 
exposes  them  to  injury,  the  third  or  middle  bone  being  last. 

The  fracture  is  usually  in  the  middle  or  distal  third  of  the  bone ;  it  is  transverse 
or  oblique,  often  attended  with  very  little  displacement,  in  which  case  the  mobility 
of  the  fragments  and  the  crepitus  are  the  chief  signs  of  the  injury.  Often,  however, 
there  is  a  displacement  of  the  distal  fragment,  the  head  sinking  down  towards  the 
palm,  and  the  upper  end  forming  with  the  extremity  of  the  proximal  fragment  an 
angular  projection  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  Sir  A.  Cooper  ^  describes  the  fracture 
of  the  head,  or  more  properly  of  the  neck,  of  these  bones  ;  in  young  subjects  this  is 
probably  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis. 

The  treatment  of  this  injury  recommended  by  the  eminent  surgeon  just  named 
consists  in  causing  the  hand  to  grasp  a  large  ball,  and  then  binding  a  roller  round 
the  whole.  I  have  generally  modified  this  method  by  using  a  common  rib-roller 
instead  of  the  ball,  and  fixing  the  hand  over  it  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  Where 
there  is  much  displacement,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  accuracy  of  adjustment,  the 
plan  recommended  by  Malgaigne  is  to  be  preferred.  A  thick  compress  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  head  of  the  bone  so  as  to  raise  it,  and  another  over  the  projection 
on  the  dorsal  surface ;  these  are  kept  in  place  by  two  broad  splints  placed  across  the 
hand,  one  above  and  one  below,  their  ends  being  firmly  drawn  together  by  strips  of 
plaster.  The  fingers  should  be  left  free,  so  as  to  avoid  too  great  an  amount  of 
stiffness.  If  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  is  broken,  it  must  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  of  the  phalanges,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  in  its  characters. 

3.  Fractures  of  the  phalanges. — From  their  very  exposed  situation,  these  small 
bones  are  often  broken,  usually  with  wound  or  severe  bruising,  amounting  frequently 
to  complete  comminution  of  the  whole  member.  Simple  fracture  of  the  phalanges 
is,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is  generally  caused  by  dir-ect  and  occasion- 
ally by  indu-ect  force.  The  first  phalanx,  being  largest  and  most  fixed  in  position, 
seems  to  suffer  most ;  but  we  have  not  yet  sufliciently  reliable  data  to  determine 
even  approximately  the  relative  frequency  of  injury  to  the  different  bones  of  this 
series.  The  fracture  usually  occurs  about  the  middle  of  the  bone ;  and  although 
there  is  rarely  much  displacement,  the  diagnosis  is  generally  established  without 
difficulty  from  the  crepitus  and  mobility  of  the  fragments. 

The  treatment  usually  recommended  is,  to  fasten  a  narrow  straight  wooden  splint 
beneath  the  finger  with  a  small  pad  opposite  the  middle  of  the  broken  phalanx,  to 
fill  up  the  concavity  which  naturally  exists  between  the  joints.  The  splint  may  be 
more  conveniently  fixed  to  the  dorsal  surface,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  thumb  that  is  broken.  A  more  comfortable  support  is  given  by  a  splint  of 
gutta-percha  or  pasteboard,  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  finger,  which  may  then  be 
allowed  to  be  slightly  flexed  at  each  of  the  joints.  It  may  be  released  from  its 
confinement,  and  passive  motion  may  be  commenced,  at  about  the  end  of  the  thii'd 
week. 


Dislocations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Dislocations  of  the  Clavicle. 

Following  the  order  of  frequency  in  which  they  are  met  with,  we  may  describe  : — ■ 

1,  Dislocation  forwards.     2.  Dislocation  backwards.     3.  Dislocation  upwards. 

1.  Forwards. — This  maybe  complete  or  incomplete  :  in  the  former  case,  the  head 

of  the  bone,  besides  projecting  forwards,  is  depressed  below  its  natural  level ;  in  the 

latter,  it  is  usually  slightly  raised.      The  ordinary  cause  of  this  dislocation  is  some 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  506. 
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violence  which  pushes  the  outer  end  of  the  claviclg  backwards,  as  a  fall  or  blow  on 
the  front  of  the  shoulder.  In  children,  it  has  been  produced  by  simply  pulling  the 
arm.^  It  has  been  observed  at  most  ages,  from  birth  ^  to  86,^  more  frequently 
in  males  than  females.  The  prominent  head  of  the  clavicle  seen  and  felt  in  its 
abnormal  situation,  covered  only  by  the  integument,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
natu.re  of  the  injury,  except  in  partial  dislocations,  where  there  is  much  swelling,  or 
in  very  fat  subjects. 

Treatment. — The  bone  is  usually  redviced  without  difficulty  by  drawing  the 
shoulder  outwards  and  backwards,  the  surgeon's  knee  being  placed  between  the 
scapulae  of  the  patient ;  while  at  the  same  time,  if  necessary,  an  assistant  presses  the 
head  of  the  bone  back  into  its  place.  The  great  disposition  that  it  has  to  slip  out 
again  has  led  to  the  invention  of  many  methods  intended  to  retain  it  in  place ;  but 
even  after  the  greatest  care,  more  or  less  deformity  often  remains.  Fortunately  the 
utility  of  the  limb  is  not  materially  impaired,  even  if  the  bone  remains  unreduced. 
The  two  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  :  (1)  to  keep  the  shoulder  fixed,  and  thrown 
iipwards,  outwards,  and  backwards ;  and  (2)  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the 
clavicle. 

A  pad  in  the  axilla,  a  figure-of-eight  bandage  to  the  shoulders,  with  a  sling  to 
support  the  elbow,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  apparatus  used  in  fractured  clavicle,  will 
fulfil  the  former  indication ;  while  for  the  latter  a  common  hernia-truss  may  be 
applied,  the  pad  being  placed  on  the  projecting  bone,  and  the  spring  passing  under 
the  axilla  of  the  sound  side,  as  recommended  by  Nelaton.  The  pressure  requires  to 
be  kept  up  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  though  at  the  end  of  the  former  period 
passive  motion  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  should  be  commenced,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  stifihess  of  the  joints  that  so  long  a  confinement  must  necessarily  occasion. 
Velpeau,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  displacement  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of 
mu^scles,  proposes  to  relax  these  by  carrying  the  elbow  inwards  and  forwards  to  the 
lower  pai-t  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  hand  may  rest  upon  the  opposite  shoulder  ; 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  will  then  be  inclined  upwards  and  forwards,  and  pressed 
inwards.^ 

2.  Backwards. — This  form  of  dislocation  has  been  produced  by  a  violent  fall, 
driving  the  shoulder  inwards  and  forwards,^  by  the  shoulders  being  pressed  together 
between  a  carriage- wheel  and  a  wall,  or  by  a  force  applied  directly,  so  as  to  push  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle  backwards,  as  a  kick  from  a  horse.  The  head  of  the  bone 
usually  lies  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  rather  below  its  normal  level.  In 
extreme  cases,  symptoms  dependent  upon  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
are  produced,  as  in  that  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which  Mr.  Davie  of  Bungay 
had  to  saw  off  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  to  prevent  death  from  this  cause ;  this, 
however,  was  not  an  example  of  traumatic  dislocation,  but  was  produced  gradually 
by  a  progressively  increasing  curvature  of  the  spine. 

A  characteristic  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  De  Morgan,  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  in  1862,  which  I  shall  relate  briefly,  as  illustrating  the  usual  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  this  accident.*^  A  girl,  10  years  of  age,  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage, 
and  appears  to  have  been  trodden  on  by  one  of  the  hordes.  On  admission,  she  suffered  much 
from  dyspnoea,  the  head  was  inclined  forwards,  and  could  not  he  raised  without  extreme 
pain.  There  were  marks  of  bruising  over  the  right  shoulder  and  clavicle.  Where  the  head 
of  the  hone  should  be,  there  was  a  depression  into  which  the  finger  might  be  thrust,  and  the 
articular  surface  of  the  sternum  could  be  distinctly  felt,  while  the  head  of  the  clavicle  was 
evidently  behind  it.  The  distance  from  the  middle  line  to  the  acromion  was  shortened  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  '  On  placing  the  knee  against  her  spine,  and  gently  drawing  the  two 
shoulders  backwards,  the  bone  was  easily  restored  to  its  proper  place,  causing  obvious  relief 
to   the  dyspnoea  ;  but  immediately  on  leaving  hold  of  the  shoulders,  the  bone  fell  back  and 


^  Melier,  Archiv.  gen,  de  Medecine,  tome  xix.  p.  63. 

"  FergLisson,  Practical  Surgery,  4th  edit.  1867,  p.  249. 

^  Brasdor,  Meon.  de  FAcad.  de  Chirurg,  tome  v.  p.  688. 

*  Journal  hebdom.  de  Med.  May  30,  1835. 

^  See  a  case,  caused  by  a  fall  while  wrestling,  by  Mr.  W.  Brown  of  Callington,  Medical 
Gazette,  Aug.  1,  1846. 

6  Eeported  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Sibley,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1862,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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the  d^'spnoea  returned.  A  splint  was  then  placed  across  the  shoulders,  with  a  pad  between 
it  and  the  snine,  the  shoulders  being  drawn  to  the  splint  by  a  bandage  ;  by  these  means  the 
bone  was  kept  firmly  in  its  place,  pillows  being  so  arranged  along  the  patient's  back  that  the 
splint  should  not  feel  uncomfortable.  On  the  apparatus  being  fixed,  she  could  lean  her  head 
backwards,  and  stated  that  her  pain  was  mucb  relieved.'  The  splint  was  kept  on  for  a  fort- 
night ;  the  bone  being  then  quite  steady  in  its  place,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  in  bed  with- 
out any  bandage.  The  articulation  became  in  four'  weeks  quite  as  firm  as  that  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  arm.  could  be  moved  without  causing  any  pain. 

South  relates  a  case  of  c-ompound  dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  backwards, 
caused  by  a  blow  with  the  sharp  end  of  a  pickaxe.^ 

3.  Upwards. — This  accident  has  only  recently  acquired  an  established  place  in 
surgical  pathology.  Malgaigne  has  collected  five  examples,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton 
has  added  another,  which  happened  in  America.  They  seem  all  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  violent  force  which  carried  the  shoulder  downwards  and  inwards. 
The  symptoms  are  very  mai-ked,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  felt  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  stei'num,  lying  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles. 
In  some  of  the  recorded  cases,  much  dyspnoea  has  been  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
end  of  the  bones  on  the  trachea. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  a  few  days  after  I'eceipt  of  this 
iujuiy.  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith  found  the  end  of  the  left  clavicle  lying  above  the  sternum 
in  contact  with  the  mesial  border  of  the  right  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  Behind,  it 
rested  on  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles  and  the  trachea,  and  in  front  the  sternal  head  of 
the  left  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was  tightly  stretched  across  it  at  some  distance  from 
the  articular  surface.  The  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  joint,  the  sternal 
attachment  of  the  inter-articular  fibro- cartilage,  and  the  rhomboid  ligament  were 
ruptured.  Dr.  Smith  has  appended  to  the  narrative  of  this  case  a  precis  of  seven 
others,  of  which  one  occui-red  in  the  practice  of  Malgaigne. ^ 

Reduction  is  easily  effected  by  drawing  the  shoulder  outwards  and  upwards, 
while  the  dislocated  head  is  pressed  down  ;  but  to  retain  it  in  this  position  is  difiicult, 
if  not  impossible.  Malgaigne  found  the  functions  of  the  clavicle  perfectly  restored 
six  months  after  the  accident,  although  the  sternal  end  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above,  and  as  much  to  the  inner  side,  of  its  normal  situation.  In  the  case 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  displacement  was  still  greater;  but  the  patient 
stated  '  that  he  felt  no  inconvenience  or  abatement  of  strength  in  the  arm,  except 
when  he  attempted  to  lift  weights  above  his  head.'  ^ 

Dislocations  of  the  Scapula. 

These  injuries  are  usually  described  as  '  dislocations  of  the  acromial  end  of  the 
clavicle,^  but  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  them  as  dislocations  of  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula  from  the  clavicle,  the  latter  being  the  more  fixed  point  and 
nearest  to  the  trunk.  Luxation  at  this  joint  is  more  frequent  than  at  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  acromion  is  forced  beneath  the  outer  end  of 
the  clavicle;  occasionally  the  reverse  happens,  viz.  the  acromion  is  situated  above 
the  clavicle ;  and  a  third  form  has  lately  been  described,  in  which  the  displacement 
is  carried  so  far  that  the  coracoid  process,  as  well  as  the  acromion,  are  placed  above 
the  clavicle. 

The  cause  of  this  injury  is  nearly  always  direct  violence  applied  to  the  scapula, 
as  in  a  fall  in  which  the  back  or  outer  part  of  the  shoulder  comes  in  contact  with 
the  ground  or  some  hard  body,  or  a  blow  or  kick  upon  the  same  part.  The  symptoms 
of  the  first  and  most  usual  variety  are  tolerably  well  marked.  There  is  pain  in  the 
articulation ;  the  motions  of  the  arm,  especially  upwards,  are  restrained ;  the  shoulder 
is  depressed,  and  approximated  to  the  sternum  ;  the  arm  apparently  lengthened,  and 

^  South's  Chelius,  vol.  i.  p.  778.  See  also,  on  this  subject,  Baraduc,  Memoires  sur  les 
Luxationa  de  la  Clavicule.     Paris,  1842. 

^  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  '  Case  of  Supra-sternal  Luxation  of  the  Clavicle,'  Dublin  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.  1872,  p.  450.  ^  q^  ^^^^  ^  533, 
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the  projection  formed  by  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  lying  upon  the  acromion 
process  is  very  easily  recognised  beneath  the  skin.  In  partial  dislocations  the 
symptoms  are  similar,  but  much  less  marked. 

Treatment. — If  the  shoulder  is  drawn  backwards,  and  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  pressed  upon,  the  bones  are  usually  restored  to  their  natural  relation.  There 
is  always  great  difficulty  in  retaining  them  in  position,  owing  to  the  flatness  and 
obliquity  cf  the  articulating  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  contraction  of  the  clavicular 
portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle ;  but  fortunately,  although  exact  coaptation  may 
not  be  obtained,  the  ends  of  the  bones  appear  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
conditions,  and  the  utility  of  the  limb  is  but  little  impaired.  The  shoulder  must 
be  fixed,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  scapula  raised,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle 
depressed,  a  stout  compress  should  be  placed  upon  the  latter  point,  and  retained  by 
a  broad  band  passed  over  it,  and  under  the  elbow  of  the  same  side,  and  tightened 
and  fixed  by  a  buckle.  If  greater  pressure  is  required,  a  Petit's  tourniquet,  as  used 
by  M.  Laugier,  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner.  For  the  exact  details  of  this 
arrangement,  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  treatises  on  the  subject;  ^  but  much 
must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  in  each  individual  case. 

The  second  and  thiid  forms  of  this  dislocation  mentioned  above  are  extremely 
rare.  Only  three  uneqiiivocal  examples  are  recorded  of  the  former,  and  there  are 
some  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  published  cases  of  the  latter. 

Two  instances  have  been  reported  of  dislocation  both  at  the  sterno- clavicular 
and  acromioclavicular  articulation  in  the  same  subject,  or  'simultaneous  dislocation 
of  hath  ends  of  the  clavicle;''  the  first  by  Richerand,  and  the  second  by  Morel- 
Lavellee.2 

Dislocations  of  the  Humeriis. 

The  humenis  is  dislocated  nearly  as  frequently  as  are  all  the  other  bones  of  the 
body  together.  The  statistics  of  Malgaigne,  and  several  other  authors,  assign  a 
still  larger  proportion ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  luxations  of 
smaller  bones,  as  phalanges,  are  evidently  omitted  from  their  tables.  Its  relative 
frequency  in  the  tables  at  pp.  946-7  is  nearly  53  per  cent. 

The  shallowness  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  scapula,  the  large  size  and  globular 
form  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  relatively  great  capacity  of  the  capsule,  the 
very  extensive  movements  and  long  leverage  afforded  by  the  arm,  and  its  frequent 
exposure  to  injury  in  protecting  the  more  important  central  organs  of  the  body,  are 
all  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the  facility  nnd  frequency  of  dislocation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  free  mobility  of  the  scapula  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  counter- 
balancing influence. 

Dislocation  of  the  humerus  is  an  accident  chiefly  met  with  in  middle  and 
advanced  life  ;  it  is  extremely  rare  during  childhood  and  youth.  A  case  was  brought 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital  (August  5,  1860)  of  a  dislocation  forwards,  in  an  infant 
fourteen  days  old.  The  arm  had  been  violently  pulled  and  twisted.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Watts,  the  house  surgeon,  made  such  a  careful  examination  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  on  extension  being  applied,  it  was  reduced 
with  a  characteristic  snap. 

Common  as  these  injuries  are,  their  pathology  is  still  imperfectly  understood, 
and  great  discrepancies  exist  in  the  classification  and  descriptions  given  by  vai'ious 
writers  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  them. 

As  want  of  precision  in  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  diflferent  varieties  of 
luxation  has  been  a  principal  source  of  obscurity,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  adopt  a  definite  and  intelligible  system  of  nomenclature.  The 
obliquity  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  the  variations  in  the  position  of  the  scapula, 
render  such  words  as  downwards,  forwards,  inwards,  &c.,  very  inefficient  as  dis- 
tinctive designations  of  particular  forms  of  dislocation.  Names  derived  from  the 
relation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its  new  situation  to  important  contiguous  osseous 

*  Especially  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  tome  ii.  p.  440.  ^  Gazette  des  Hofitaii.r,  1859,  No.  33. 
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structures  are  more  concise,  expressive,  and  definite.  Adopting  this  method,  all  the 
possible  dislocations  of  the  humerns  readily  group  themselves  into  the  following 
five  divisions  : — 

1.  SuBCORACOiD. — Forwards  and  slightly  downwards.  On  to  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  in  front  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  immediately  below  the  coracoid  process. 
Common. 

2.  Subglenoid. — Downwards  and  forwards.  Head  of  the  humerus  in  front  of 
the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  below  the  glenoid  fossa.     Rare. 

3.  Subclavicular. — To  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process;  under  the 
clavicle.      Very  rare. 

4.  SuPRACORACOiD. — Upwards  and  forwards.  On  to  the  fractured  coracoid 
process.      Only  three  cases  repoi'ted. 

5.  Subspinous. — Backwards.  On  to  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  beneath 
the  spine  or  posterior  edge  of  the  acromion.      Very  rare. 

These  names  are  all  recognised  in  the  system  of  Malgaigne ;  some  of  them  may 
be  not  altogether  free  from  objection,  but  it  seems  better  to  i-etain  them  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  adding  to  the  confusion  by  introducing  new  ones.  For  the  sake  of 
greater  simplicity,  the  number  of  this  author's  divisions  is  reduced  ;  his  incomplete 
and  complete  subcoracoid  and  intracoracoid  being  included  under  one  head,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  give  presently,  and  his  two  forms  of  dislocation  backwards 
being  also  classed  together.  Undoubtedly  varieties  are  frequently  met  with  inter- 
mediate between  several  of  these  forms,  especially  the  first  and  second,  but  it  appears 
unnecessary  to  give  them  separate  names. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  description  of  the  most  common  form. 

1.  Suhcoraooid. — Under  this  term  are  included  dislocations  which  Malgaigne 
considers  as  belonging  to  two  distinct  vai-ieties,  and  which  he  re.spectively  designates 
subcoracoid  and  intracoraopid.  Although  there  are  doubtless  characters  by  which 
well-marked  cases  of  either  can  be  determined,  the  diflference  between  them  is  slight,. 
and  being  rather  of  degree  than  of  form,  I  can  see  no  j)ractical  advantage  in  retain- 
ing it  ia  our  classification.  Perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  ciitical  investigation,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  sub-varieties  of  one  common  form.  The  main  distinction 
between  them  seems  to  be  this — in  both  cases  the  groove  between  the  articular  head 
of  the  humerus  and  the  great  tuberosity  rests  on  the  same  part  of  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  glenoid  fossa.  If  the  posterior  scapular  muscles  are  entire,  being  put  on  the 
stretch,  they  cause  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  be  rotated  outwards,  and  the  sub- 
coracoid variet}'  is  produced;  if  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with  greater  violence, 
and  these  muscles  are  separated  from  their  attachments,  or  the  greater  tubei'osity 
broken  off,  or  if,  perhaps  from  some  other  cause,  their  action  is  diminished,  the 
humerus  is  allowed  to  turn  more  inwards,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  head  is  placed 
internal  to  a  line  falling  from  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  injury  is  called 
intracoracoid.  The  name  '  subcoracoid '  seems  preferable  for  all  these  cases,  as  it  is 
extremely  expressive  of  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  while  '  intracoracoid  ' 
would  have  been  more  correctly  applied  to  that  form  of  dislocation  in  which  it  is  truly 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  the  one  commonly  called  '  sithclavicular.' 

Although  quite  unrecognised  in  the  earlier,  and  only  doubtfully  admitted  into 
many  recent  systematic  works  in  this  country,  numerous  cases  of  subcoracoid  dis- 
location, in  which  the  anatomical  characters  are  accurately  described,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  our  surgical  treatises  and  periodicals.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  is  the  well-known  case  (now  preserved  in  University  College  Museum)  recorded 
by  Thompson  more  than  a  century  ago.^  A  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  quarto 
edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work  will  show  that  at  least  one  of  the  specimens  from 
which  he  described  the  anatomical  characters  of  dislocation  doionioards  really 
belonged  to  this  form ;  and  that  the  description  of  the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  the  text  must  have  been  influenced  by  the  previous  opinions  of  the  writer. ^ 
The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  case  cited  by  this  distinguished  surgeon,  as  an 
evidence  of  '  partial  dislocation.'     Many  of  the  cases  that  have  beea  published  of 

'   Med.  Obs.  mid  Inquiries,  1702,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.      ^  -  Fifth  edit.  1820. 
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dislocation  forwards  and  inwards,  or  subclavicular,  are  nothing  more  than  specimens 
of  this  variety.  Of  forty-one  specimens  of  dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint  preserved 
in  the  different  anatomical  museums  in  London,  as  many  as  thirty-one  imdoubtedly 
belong  to  this  form  ;  ^  and  of  fifty  recent  cases  which  have  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  myself,  or  gentlemen  in  whom  I  can  place  perfect  confidence,  and  of  which  I 
have  full  particulars,  in  forty-four  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  placed  so  closely 
beneath  the  coracoid  process  as  to  justify  the  appellation  of  '  subcoracoid.'  In  the 
face  of  these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  widespread  error  of  regarding 
the  subglenoid  as  the  typical  form  of  dislocation  at  the  shoulder-joint  should  have 
been  so  long  maintained.  A  simple  process  of  reasoning  upon  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  part  would  suffice  to  show  that,  whenever  the  humerus  is  thrown 
from  its  socket,  it  will  almost  of  necessity  be  drawn  upwards  until  it  is  arrested 
either  by  the  coracoid  process  in  front,  or  the  spine  or  acromion  behind.  Even 
in  the  dead  subject,  when  dislocation  is  artificially  produced  by  forcibly  elevat- 
ing the  arm,  while  the  scapula  is  fixed,  the  humerus  is  almost  always  drawn  up  close 

against    the    under-surface 
Fie.  149.-Subcoracoid    Dislocation  of  Humerus      (From     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  process;  d 
a   model    by   Mr.    Flower,  m   the  Middlesex   Hospital      «...       ,     ,.    . 
Museum.)  jortioi'i,  m  the  living  must 

the  action  of  the  deltoid, 
coraco-brachialis,  and  bi- 
ceps cause  it  to  assume  this 
position.  In  fractures  about 
the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
the  action  of  these  muscles 
in  raising  the  lower  frag- 
ment has  long  been  recog- 
nised. The  truth  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  cases  of  dis- 
location 'into  the  axilla,' 
or  '  downwards,'  described 
as  so  common  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  and  all  subsequent 
British  authors,  have  really 
been  examples  of  this 
variety,  to  which  the  anato- 
mical characters  of  the 
more  rare  '  subglenoid '  dis- 
location have  been  errone- 
ously applied. 

Subcoracoid  dislocation 
may  be  produced  either  by 
a  direct  force  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  hume- 
rus, driving  it  forwards  and  inwards,  as  a  blow  or  fall  upon,  the  shoulder;  or, 
secondly  by  forcible  elevation  of  the  distal  end  of  the  humerus,  such  as  may  be 
caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or  hand,  when  extended  from  the  body.  In  the 
forty-four  cases  above  mentioned,  the  causes  were  as  follows  :— falls  or  blows  upon 
t^e  shoulder,  in  eighteen ;  upon  the  elbow,  in  five ;  upon  the  hand,  in  ten ;  while 
in  eleven  cases  the  cause  was  of  doubtful  or  exceptional  nature,  including  two  from 
muscular  action.  Of  these,  one  took  place  in  attempting  to  strike  a  violent  blow  at 
a  man,  who  eluded  the  stroke ;  the  other  in  putting  on  a  coat.  In  the  last  case, 
however,  the  humerus  had  been  frequently  dislocated  before. 

»S'2/mp^o??i«.— Pain  about  the  joint,  especially  on  the  inner  part,  along  the  course 

of  the  great  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  sometimes  extending  down  the  arm  as  far 

as  the  fingers,  and  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  numbness.     Inability  to  move  the 

arm  at  the  shoulder  ;  the  elbow  projects  from  the  side,  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch 

'  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Flower,  Tram.  Path.  Soc  vol.  xii. 
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the  cliest,  at  least  without  causing  pain ;  it  is  sometimes  carried  rather  behind, 
sometimes  in  front  of  the  body,  and  is  frequently  rotated  rather  inwards,  but 
occasionally  outwards.  The  movements  of  the  forearm  and  hand  are  not  impaired. 
The  natural  roundness  of  the  shoulders  is  lost,  the  acromion  appears  remarkably 
prominent,  and  beneath  it  there  is  a  depi-ession  into  which  the  fingers  can  be 
pressed  ;  and  in  some  subjects  even  the  form  of  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  scapula  can 
be  distinguished  through  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid.  The  axis  of  the  humerus  is 
evidently  altered ;  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  glenoid  fossa,  it  points  to  a  spot 
internal,  anterior  to,  and  below  it.  The  limb  usually  appears  lengthened ;  but  on 
carefully  measuring  from  the  acromion  process  to  the  external  condyle,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  opposite  side,  we  find  it  frequently  equal,  or  somewhat  shorter.  Of 
forty-four  cases  of  subcoracoid  dislocation,  the  arm  was  elongated  in  nineteen,  un- 
altered in  eight,  and  shortened  in  seventeen ;  the  greatest  elongation  being  one  inch, 
the  greatest  amount  of  shortening  ^  inch.  Measurement  of  the  vertical  circum- 
ference of  the  shoulder,  by  carrying  a  tape  over  the  acromion  and  under  the  axilla, 
always   gives   an    increase 

of  from  one  to  two  inches  I^^*^-  1"^*^- — Intracoracoid  (Malgaigne)  Dislocation  of  Hu- 
over    the    uninjured    side;  merus     (Trom  a  model  by  Mr.  Flower,  in  the  Middlesex 

•^  .  Hospital  Museum.) 

an     important     diagnostic 

sign,  common  to  all  forms 
of  dislocations  of  the  hume- 
rus, as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Callaway.^  The  anterior 
fold  of  the  axilla  is  deeper 
and  fuller  than  natural,  the 
pectoral  muscle  being  raised 
by  a  rounded  swelling, 
which  partly  effaces  the 
subclaA'icular  fossa.  On 
placing  the  fingers  in  the 
axilla,  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  this  space  is 
found  to  be  occupied  by  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  here 
covered  only  by  the  inte- 
gument, and  moving  readily 
with  every  movement  com- 
municated to  the  elbow. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  shaft  only  is 
felt  at  first  in  the  axilla ; 
but  on  raising  the  arm  from 
the  body,  the  globular  form 
of  the  head  can  generally  be  detected. 

Abundant  opportunity  is  afibrded  in  our  museums  of  studying  the  effects  of 
this  accident,  both  in  the  recent  state  and  when  left  long  unreduced  ;  and  its 
usual  anatomical  characters  can  be  ascertained  with  great  precision  when  it  is 
artificially  produced  in  the  dead  subject. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
immediately  below  the  coracoid  process,  in  front  of,  internal  to,  and  rather  lower 
than,  its  normal  situation.  That  part  of  the  anatomical  neck  which  separates  the 
articular  surface  from  the  great  tuberosity  rests  upon  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
glenoid  fossa.  The  subscapular  muscle  is  raised  from  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
and  stretched  over  the  front  of,  or  above  the  head  of,  the  humerus.  The  muscles 
from  the  back  of  the  scapula  {supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor)  are 
drawn  tightly  across  the  glenoid  fossa,  or  one  or  moi-e  of  them  may  be  ruptured,  or 

^  Dissertaiiun  iLpon  Didocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Clavicle  and  Shoulder^ Joint,  1849. 
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detached  from  the  bone.  A  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  the  greater  tuberosity  is  fre- 
quently separated,  when  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  glenoid  fossa  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  inserted  into  it,  or  may  be  retained  in  connection  with  the  humerus  by  the 
periosteum,  or  the  capsular  ligament.  The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  injured.'  The  muscles  that  descend  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  humerus 
are  stretched  by  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  bone  forwards,  and  the  great 
vessels  and  nerves  are  displaced  inwards.  Occasionally  the  circumflex  nerve  is 
pressed  upon  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle.^ 
Lastly,  the  capsular  ligament  is  lacerated  more  or  less  extensively,  anteriorly  and 
inferiorly,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  having  escaped  through  the  aperture.^ 

When  left  long  unreduced  a  new  shallow  socket  is  formed  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  portly  by  absorption  of  old  bone,  and  partly  by 
deposit  of  new,  around  its  edge.  The  exact  position  of  this  socket  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  displacement  of  the  humerus  :  in  the  first  variety  (subcoracoid  of 
Malgaigne),  the  new  cavity  is  formed  more  or  less  at  the  expense  of  the  anterior 


Fig.  151. — Subcoracoid  Disloca- 
tion ;  first  variety.  (From 
Mr.  Flower's  paper  on  the 
'  Changes  in  the  Shoulder- 
jdint,'  &c.,  '  Path.  Trans.'  vol. 
xii.  p.  183.) 


Fig.  162.— Subcoracoid  Dislo- 
cation ;  second  variety  (in- 
tracoracoid  of  Malgaigne). 
New  socket  on  front  of 
neck  of  scapula,  not  en- 
croaching on  glenoid  fossa ; 
no  grooving  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  but  the  greater 
tuberosity  partially  worn 
away.     Ibid. 


The  circle  A  shows  the  po-ition  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  recent  dislocations  ;  B 
tlie  same  when  left  long  unreduced, 
the  new  socket  encroaching  upon  the 
glenoid  foss?.,  the  head  of  the  humerus 
grooved  by  the  pressure  of  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  socket.  Specimens 
i)i  this  condition  have  generally,  but  in- 
eon-ectly,  been  described  as  '  partial  dis- 
location.' 


portion  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  which  is  gradually  worn  away,  so  that  in  some  cases  the 
original  socket  is  finally  almost  entirely  lost.  A  corresponding  change  takes  place  in 
the  head  of  the  humerus  :  where  it  I'ests  upon  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  absorp- 
tion occurs,  so  that  a  groove  is  excavated,  usually  between  the  articular  head  and  the 
great  tuberosity.  With  continued  friction,  this  increases  in  size  simultaneously  with 
the  changes  in  the  scapula. ;  the  two  accommodate  themselves  to  each  other,  and 
ultimately  the  head  of  the  latter  bone  presents  a  double  articular  surface,  separated 

'  As  Dr.  Hamilton  has  recently  asserted  that,  'contrary  to  what  has  been  affirmed  hj 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  is  often  broken  asunder,  or 
detached  completely  from  its  insertion  '  {op.  cit.  p.  635),  I  may  mention  that  the  statement 
in  tlie  text  is  founded  on  examination  of  numerous  specimens  and  reports  of  dissections. 

^  See  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital,  A  42. 

^  A  preparation  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  taken  from  a  man  who  died  twelve  hours 
after  reduction  of  a  chai'acteristic  subcoracoid  dislocation,  sbows  the  capsule  detached  from  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa  and  slightly  from  the  contiguous  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  hut  preserving  its  continuity  with  the  periosteum  of  this  part.  Med.~Chir.  lYans. 
vol.  xliii.  p.  317. 
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by  a  vertical  ridge  ;  the  posterior  portion  being  part  of  the  old  glenoid  cavity,  the 
anterior  the  newly-formed  socket.  These  respectively  articulate  with  the  two  sides 
of  a  wide  groove  placed  vertically  on  the  head  of  the  hnmerus,  and  thus  a  rude  kind 
of  joint,  which  allows  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion,  is  foi^med.  In  consequence  of 
the  absorption  that  has  taken  place  in  both  bones,  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  by 
this  time  made  considerable  progress  towards  regaining  the  position  it  occupied  before 
the  injury,  and  therefore  the  external  signs  of  dislocation  become  to  a  certain  extent 
lemoved.  The  under-surface  of  the  coracoid  process,  especially  near  its  tip,  is  almost 
always  found  smooth  and  eburnated,  having  entered  into  the  formation  of  the  new 
articulation.^  If  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  placed  further  under  the  coracoid 
process  (intracoracoid  of  Malgaigne),  the  new  socket  upon  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is 
formed   quite    outside    the 

margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  Fi^-  153.— Subglenoid  Dislocation  of  Humerus.  (From 
upon  which  it  does  not  en-  ^,™°'^'^1  .^^  ^^^^  F^«^^*^^'  "^  ^^^^   Middlesex  Hospital 

T       -r    •      1  •       T  Museum.) 

croach.    It  is  then  a  simple 

cup-shaped  depression,  and 
the  head  of  the  humerus 
undergoes  none  of  the 
changes  above  described, 
but  is  generally  worn  away 
on  the  side  of  the  greater 
tuberosity  by  the  friction 
against  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  glenoid  fossa,  and  hence 
assumes  a  somewhat  oval 
shape.  In  these  cases  the 
coracoid  process  is  not  usu- 
ally a  part  of  the  new  arti- 
culation. Between  the  two 
extremes,  all  intermediate 
varieties  are  found;  the 
position  of  the  new  socket, 
quite  free  from,  or  more 
or   less   encroaching    upon,,  -    , 

the  glenoid  fossa,  the  head  V^fc^ 

of  the  humerus   unaltered, 

flattened  on  its  outer  side,  or  grooved,  being  circumstances  which  all  depend  upon 
the  exact  situation  in  which  the  bone  has  found  its  new  lodgment.  As  in  unreduced 
dislocations  of  long  standing  elsewhere,  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  which  are  in  contact 
are  generally  divested  of  cartilage,  and  in  places  hard  and  polished. 

Probably  the  time  required  to  effect  these  changes  varies  much  under  difierent 
circumstances.  In  a  specimen  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,^  in  which 
the  accident  is  said  to  have  occurred  three  months  before  death,  absorption  of  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa  has  already  commenced,  and  some  bone  is  deposited 
in  the  margin  of  the  new  socket, 

2.  Subglenoid. — As  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  met  with  between  this 
and  the  last,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  that  common  injury,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  against  the  coracoid  process  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  shoulder  to  the  arm,  has  remained  at 
some  distance  below  this  point. 

According  to  Malle,  the  principal  circumstance  which  prevents  the  bone  ascend- 
ing, seems  to  be  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  remains  entire, 
rupture  of  the  lower  part  only  having  taken  place.^ 

^  Specimens  which  have  presented  these  characters  have  generally  been  cited  as  examples 
of  'partial  dislocation.'  ^  C  103. 

^  *  Memoire  suv  les  Luxations  scapulo-humerales/  Mem.  de  FAcad.  de  Med.  tome  viii. 
p.  595.     See  also  Goyrand,  'Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  la  Luxation  en  has  ou  sous-glenoidienne,' 
Mem.  de  la  Sue.  de  Chirm-yie,  tome  i.  p.  21. 
V^OL.  L  3  E 
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In  the  most  characteristic  cases,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thrown  below  the 
glenoid  fossa,  and  rather  forwards  and  inwards,  resting  upon  the  inner  border  of  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and  may  be  felt  very  prominently  in  the  axilla.  The 
symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  in  subcoracoid  dislocation,  but  rather  more  marked. 
The  depression  beneath  the  acromion  is  greater ;  the  arm  is  separated  farther  from 
the  side,  and  is  generally  lengthened,  but  occasionally  is  unaltered  in  this  respect,  or 
it  may  be  even  shortened.  This  variation  in  length  may  be  accounted  for,  partly  by 
the  uncertain  position  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  may  be  either  close  upon 
the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  farther  back  in  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  partly 
by  the  diminution  of  the  distance  between  the  acromion  and  the  external  condyle, 
dependent  upon  the  projection  of  the  elbow  from  the  side.^  On  the  whole,  the 
length  of  the  arm  is  little  to  be  depended  on  as  a  diagnostic  mark  of  dislocation. 
The  main  distinction  between  this  and  the  last  is  the  interval,  of  from  one  to  two 
fingers'  breadth,  felt  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

The  most  common  cause  of  subglenoid  dislocation  is  a  fall  upon  the  hand  or 
elbow  ;  it  rarely  proceeds  from  a  direct  blow  upon  the  shoulder. 

In  the  only  two  specimens  of  unreduced  dislocations  of  this  kind  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  in  the  anatomical  museums  of  London,  a  new  osseous  socket  has  formed  for 
the  head  of  the  humerus  on  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior  costa 
of  the  scapula,  encroaching  considerably  upon  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa.  One  of  these  ^  has  been  figured  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  its  subsequent 
reproduction  by  other  authors  has  contributed  much  to  confirm  the  error  of  regarding 
this  as  the  usual  form  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  From  examination  of  specimens 
in  museums,  and  from  numerous  recent  cases,  I  should  conclude  that  not  more 
than  one  in  ten  of  all  dislocations  of  the  humerus  can  properly  be  called  subglenoid. 

Luxatio  erecta. — ^Two  examples  of  this  very  exceptional  variety  of  subglenoid  dis- 
location cam.e  under  my  notice  in  King's  College  Hospital  between  1856  and  1862. 
In  both  the  arm  was  strongly  abducted  and  raised.  The  elevation  was  so  great  that 
one  patient,  a  sailor,  supported  the  arm  by  grasping  the  upper  end  of  a  short  stick 
above  the  level  of  his  vertex,  the  other  end  of  the  stick  being  stuck  in  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers ;  and  the  other  patient,  a  baker,  rested  his  hand  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  The  caput  humeri  could  in  both  cases  be  felt  plainly  very  low  in  the 
axilla.  The  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  was  directed  upwards  and  laterally 
outwards  from  the  trunk.  A  fall  from  aloft,  in  which  the  man  was  catight  in  the 
rigging,  occasioned  the  luxation  in  the  sailor,  and  a  fall  through  a  trapdoor,  in  which 
he  clutched  a  ladder  in  the  effort  to  save  himself,  produced  it  in  the  baker.  In  both 
cases  the  luxation  had  occurred  several  weeks  before  the  patients  were  brought  to 
the  hospital,  and  reduction  could  not  be  effected  ;  but  the  arm  was  brought  down  to 
the  side.  In  the  sailor's  case,  as  the  deltoid  appeared  to  offer  the  chief  obstacle  to 
depressing  the  arm,  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson  divided  it  subcutaneously,  but  withovit 
material  gain.- — (J.  W.  H.) 

3.  Subclavicular. — 'The  head  of  the  os  humeri  placed  below  the  middle  of  the 
clavicle,  and  on  the  sternal  side  of  the  coracoid  process.'  As  the  subglenoid  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  the  ordinary  form  of  dislocation  in  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  is  placed  unusually  low,  so  may  this  be  considered  as  one  in  which  it  has 
passed  farther  than  common  in  an  inward  and  upward  direction.  The  cases  in 
which  the  position  of  the  bone  exactly  corresponds  to  the  above  definition  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper  must  be  very  rare  indeed,  although  there  are  a  sufiicient  number  on  record 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.  In  one  example  described  by  Malgaigne, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  was  thrust  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major, 
and  was  only  covered  in  the  interval  by  the  integuments= 

We  know  little  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  this  injury,  and  there  is  no 
preparation  in  any  of  the  London  museums  which  exhibits  them.     In  one  specimen 

^  Well  illustrated  by  a  diap^ram  in  Callaway's  Essay  on  the  Shoulder -Joint,  p.  109. 

-  Now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  B  11.  The  other  is  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No.  ?>27b.  There  is  a  specimen  in  Kings  College  Museum  (No. 
]-3J:2)  which  is  intermediate  between  subcoracoid  and  subglenoid. 
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in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum/  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  said  to  have 
been  '  found  resting  on  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  immediately  below  the  clavicle  ; ' 
but  it  has  unfortunately  been  removed  from  this  situation  in  putting  up  the  prepara- 
tion. In  two  cases  of  unreduced  dislocation  in  another  museum,  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  described  in  the  catalogue  as  being  '  under  the  clavicle,'  the  new 
socket  is  distinctly  seen  to  be  immediately  below  the  coracoid  process.  This,  I 
suspect,  has  been  really  the  case  in  most  of  the  so-called  '  subclavicular'  dislocations 
which  have  been  piit  on  record.  In  conseqiience  of  the  subcoracoid  not  having 
been  recognised  as  a  common  variety,  any  dislocation  that  was  not  subglenoid  was 
necessarily  supposed  to  be  subclavicular. 

The  characteristic  symptoms,  according  to  Malgaigne,  are  as  follows  :  the  arm 
is  pressed  against  the  chest,  it  appeal's  in  some  cases  to  be  lengthened,  in  others 


Fig.  154. — Subclavicular  Dislocation. 
(From  a  model  by  Mr.  Flower,  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum.) 


Fig.  155. — Subspinous  Dislocation.  (From  a 
model  by  Mr.  Flower,  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  Museum.) 


shortened ;  the  elbow  is  but  slightly  removed  from  the  side,  and  points  either  directly 
outwards  or  somewhat  backwaixls.  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  felt  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  coracoid  process,  making  usually  a  very  apparent  projection  forwards. 
Sometimes  it  is  by  no  means  so  conspicuous,  but  lies  deeply  in  the  subclavicular 
fossa.  It  approaches  the  clavicle  in  some  cases  so  nearly  as  to  touch  it.  In  the 
axilla  the  shaft  is  felt,  but  not  the  head  of  the  bone,  even  when  the  arm  is  raised  to 
a  right  angle  with  the  body.  The  causes  are  either  a  violent  blow  or  fall  directly 
on  the  outside  of  the  shoulder,  or  a  fall  upon  the  hand  or  elbow,  pushing  the  humerus 
directly  upwards  and  inwards, 

4.  Sitpracoracoid. — Malgaigne  founded  this  variety  upon  a  single  case,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  appeared  to  be  dislocated  upwards  and  forwards,  and 
rested  upon  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  touching  externally  the  inner  border  of  the 
acromion,  internally  the  coracoid  process,  which  it  covered,  and  projecting  under 
and  raisins:  the  deltoid.^ 


^  Series  iii.  No.  55. 
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■^  Op,  cit,  tome  ii.  p.  630, 
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More  recently,  Mr.  Holmes  has  published  an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  case  where 
the  coracoid  process  being  fractured,  the  head  of  the  humerus  rested  on  its  stump,  and  on 
the  clavicle,  fairly  out  of,  above,  and  a  little  anterior  to,  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  having 
passed  through  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  was  only  covered  by  the  integument.  The 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  displaced  to  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
preparation  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  In  the  same  paper  the  symptoms 
of  an  apparently  similar  case,  observed  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  are  described.^ 

5.  Subspinous. — This  is  also  a  rare  form  of  injury,  but  one  of  whicli  the  charac- 
ters are  so  well  marked,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  others. 
There  are  four  good  specimens,  illustrating  its  effects  when  left  unreduced,  in  the 
anatomical  museums  of  London.  Out  of  L59  cases  of  scapulo-humeral  luxation 
recorded  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  three  are  assigned  to  this  variety. 

Malgaigne  describes  two  forms  of  dislocation  backwards,  '  subacromial '  and 
'  subspinous.'  As  the  former  is  only  a  less  complete  variety  of  the  la.tter,  it  seems 
iinnecessary  to  retain  the  distinction.  The  subacromial  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
common ;  but  the  name  is  objectionable,  as  it  does  not  express  any  change  from  the 
normal  situation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

The  displaced  head  of  the  bone  may  rest  either  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
glenoid  fossa,  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  beneath  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  acromion,  or,  more  rarely,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  below  the  spine.  On 
dissection,  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  generally  found  to  be  detached  from 
the  lesser  tuberosity. 

The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  displacement  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  being  proportionately  more  marked  as  this  is  farther  removed  from  the  glenoid 
cavity.  There  is  always  the  flattening  of  the  shoulder  and  prominence  of  the 
acromion,  common  to  all  luxations  of  the  humerus.  The  head  of  the  bone,  covered 
with  muscles,  forms  a  marked  protuberance  on  the  back  of  the  scapula,  immediately 
under  the  posterior  angle  of  the  acromion ;  in  front,  between  it  and  the  coracoid 
process,  is  a  considerable  depression.  The  length  of  the  arm  is  unaltered,  or  but 
slightly  increased ;  it  is  generally  applied  closely  to  the  side,  and  rotated  inwards, 
with  the  elbow  usually  advanced.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  dislocation  back- 
wards are  falls  either  upon  the  shoulder,  or  upon  the  elbow  when  advanced. 
Violent  twisting  of  the  arm  inwards  has  produced  it,  and  so  has,  not  vin frequently, 
convulsive  muscular  action  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy. 

Partial  dislocaf/ions. — Sir  A.  Cooper  and  most  of  his  contemporaries  believed  in 
the  existence  of  these  injuries,  but  many  recent  surgical  authors  doubt  even  the 
possibility  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  retained  in  the  position  indicated  by  the 
term  'partial  dislocation,'  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  Malgaigne, 
rejecting  the  greater  number  of  cases  previously  brought  forward,  as  being  examples 
either  of  complete  luxation,  or  of  pathological  changes  in  the  articulation,  has 
described  several,  which  appear  to  him  conclusive  instances  of  '  incomplete  subcora- 
coid  dislocation.'  But  these  cases  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  either  in  their  symptoms 
or  post-mortem  appearances,  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
injury  to  warrant  our  placing  them  in  a  separate  division.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
to  agree  with  Dr.  R.  Adams  in  denying  '  that  the  case  of  partial  luxation  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  as  the  result  of  accident,  has  ever  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
either  in  the  living  or  dead  subject.'  ^ 

Treatment. — Most  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  when  recent,  are  reducible 
without  difficulty.  It  is  only  where  the  injury  is  of  such  long  standing  that  the 
parts  have  become  rigid,  and  are  beginning  to  ada,pt  themselves  to  their  new  state, 
or  in  some  of  the  more  unusual  positions  of  the  bone,  that  any  mechanical  aid  need 
be  brought  into  requisition.     The  method  of  treatment  which  is  best  adapted  for  the 

1  Medico- Chirur;/.  Trans,  vol.  xli.  p.  447. 

-  Art.  '  Abnormal  Conditions  of  the  Shoulder-Joint,'  Cyclop.  Anato)ny  ami  P/iysi  oluyy, 
vol.  iv.  p.  60(J. 
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ordinary  forms  of  scapvilo-bumeral  dislocation  will  be  considered  first,  and  the  special 
modifications  required  for  the  rarer  varieties  'will  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

The  use  of  chloroform  or  ether  has  superseded  all  the  agents  formerly  employed 
to  produce  a  lax  condition  of  those  muscles  which,  by  their  spasmodic  contraction, 
often  present  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  reduction.  In  recent  dislocations,  when 
the  patient  is  of  average  size  and  muscularity,  it  is  not  usually  required,  at  all  events 
not  till  after  an  attempt  at  i-eduction  by  the  usual  methods  has  failed,  and  some 
more  severe  means  have  to  be  put  into  operation.  In  persons  of  great  muscular 
power,  and  especially  if  two  or  three  days  have  elapsed  since  the  injury,  its  adminis- 
tration will  be  advisable.  After  a  longer  period,  no  attempt  at  i^eduction  should  be 
made  without  it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  saving  of  pain,  but  because  it  renders 
the  chances  of  success  far  more  favourable. 

In  very  relaxed  subjects,  especially  if  it  is  not  the  first  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  injury,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  limb  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  will  effect  the  reduction.  Either  while  lifting  the  arm  from  the  side  or 
in  pressing  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  with  the  fingers  in  the  process  of  examination, 
it  is  felt  to  go  back  into  its  place  with  a  slight  snaj).  But  in  most  cases  it  is  held  in 
its  new  position  with  such  an  amount  of  firmness  as  to  require  that  further  measures 
should  be  taken.  Nearly  all  surgeons  who  have  approached  the  subject  scientifically 
have  agreed,  both  from  i-easoning  and  experiment,  that  the  direction  which  most 
favours  reduction  of  the  humerus,  both  by  obviating  mechanical  obstacles  and  by 
relaxing  the  tension  of  the  numerous  muscles  that  pass  to  it  from  the  scapula,  is  one 
in  which  the  axis  of  the  bone  shall  be  a  line  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  glenoid  fossa,  which  line,  if  prolonged  backwards,  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  In  all  the  most  successful  methods  of 
reduction  the  traction  is  in  I'eality  exercised  more  or  less  in  this  line,  although,  if  the 
scapula  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  instead  of  a  movable  point,  it  may  seem  otherwi&e. 
But,  in  fact,  so  much  can  this  bone  turn  upon  its  axis,  that,  whether  in  the  method 
of  pulling  the  humerus  upwards,  advocated  by  "White  and  La  Mothe,  horizontally 
outwards,  recommended  by  Malgaigne,  or  downwards  with  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  so 
generally  adopted  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  most  surgeons  in  this  country,  although  the 
line  of  traction  aj)pears  so  widely  difierent  as  regards  the  body  of  the  patient,  yet  the 
two  points  with  which  we  have  specially  to  deal,  viz.  the  glenoid  fossa  and  head  of 
the  humerus,  are  not  far  different  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  importance  of 
the  mobility  of  the  scapula  in  facilitating  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  hitherto  much 
ovei'looked,  has  been  particularly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Skey.^ 

When  we  have  a  recent  case  to  deal  with,  in  which  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
particular  difficulty,  we  may  commence  with  the  following,  as  the  simplest  method  of 
reduction.  The  patient,  seated  on  a  chair,  maybe  led  to  believe  that  the  examination 
is  still  going  on,  so  that  no  extraordinary  efibrt  of  resistance  on  his  part  takes  place  ; 
for  if  he  is  prepared  for  what  he  believes  must  be  a  serious  operation,  the  muscles  are 
often  involuntarily  rendered  tense.  The  surgeon,  standing  behind  or  before  the 
patient,  as  is  most  convenient,  places  his  left  hand  upon  the  shoulder  to  steady  it, 
and  with  the  other,  grasping  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow  (which  should  be  flexed 
in  order  to  relax  the  biceps),  raises  it  rather  above  the  horizontal  line,  giving  it  a 
slight  rotatory  motion  inwards,  combined  with  moderate  extension ;  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  fingers -or  thumb  of  the  hand  which  is  placed  upon  the  shoulder,  the 
head  of  the  bone  may  be  pressed  backwards  and  upwards  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  In 
this  way,  dislocations  may  often  be  reduced  without  any  assistance.  Without 
altering  the  position  of  the  patient,  the  surgeon  may  gain  more  power  over  the 
humerus  by  placing  his  foot  upon  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  pressing  his  knee  into 
the  axilla,  by  which  means  he  will  get  some  counter-pressure  against  the  wall  of  the 
chest,  and  firmer  leverage,  to  raise  the  uj^per  end  of  the  humerus  into  its  place. 

In  the  event  of  failure  by  these  simple  methods,  the  patient  is  placed  upon  his 
back  upon  a  couch,  and  the  surgeon,  seated  by  the  affected  side,  places  his  heel  (the 
boot  being  removed)  well  up  into  the  axilla,  pressing  upon  the  lower  border  of  the 

^   Operative.  Surgery,  2ud  edit.  1858,  p.  105. 
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scapula ;  grasping  with  both  hands  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm,  and  leaning  him- 
self backwards,  he  draws  the  limb  steadily  downwards ;  the  heel  being  at  the  same 
time  made  to  press  the  head  of  the  bone  outwards.  Directly  it  is  felt  to  slip  back 
into  the  socket,  the  extension  should  cease,  and  the  forearm  be  brought  across  the  chest. 

In  all  cases  the  traction  must  be  gradual,  steady,  and  continued,  never  violent  or 
sudden ;  and  as  these  conditions  can  be  obtained  more  surely  by  means  of  the  pulleys 
than  by  the  exertions  of  assistants,  in  old-standing  cases,  where  not  only  the  resis- 
tance of  muscular  spasm  has  to  be  overcome,  but  fibrous  adhesions  have  also  to  be 
broken  down,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  these  aids.  The  extending  power  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and  the  shoulder  is  fixed  by  towels  or 
straps  passed  under  the  axilla,  and  made  fast  to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  As  the  usual 
ai-i'angements  for  counter-extension  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  compressing  the 
walls  of  the  axilla,  and  so  making  tension  upon  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus 
dorsi  muscles,  which  ought  to  be  relaxed,  Mr.  Skey  employed  a  well-padded  iron 
knob,  from  which  two  strong  branches  of  the  same  metal  extend  laterally,  each 
about  four  inches  in  length,  ending  in  a  bulb  or  ring,  the  office  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  margins  of  the  axilla  as  free  from  pressure  as  possible,  and  to  which  the  cords 
fi'om  the  staples  are  attached ;  the  iron  knob  is  passed  high  into  the  axilla,  and 
acts  as  the  heel  in  the  ordinary  operation.'  ^ 

In  a  case  of  twenty-five  days'  standing,  which  resisted  all  attempts  at  reduction 
by  extension,  Mr.  Cock,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  adopted  the  following  plan  :  *  an  air-pad 
made  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  arm  firmly  bandaged 
to  the  side  ;  the  air-pad  thus  being  made  to  exei^t  a  powerful  outward  pressure  upon 
the  head  of  the  bone.  Upon  removing  the  bandage  upon  the  third  day,  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  found  to  have  returned  to  its  natural  position.'  ^ 

Dislocations  downwards  or  backwards  may  be  reduced  upon  much  the  same 
principles  as  those  under  the  coracoid  process  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  traction  should 
be  made  in  a  somewhat  forward  direction.  The  true  subclavicular  dislocation  is  the 
most  difficult  to  manage,  and  has  sometimes  resisted  every  attempt  at  reduction, 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  surgeons.  To  disengage  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  the  coracoid  process,  it  will  have  to  be  drawn  downwards  and 
forwards. 

When  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  joint  should  be  kept  at  rest  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  arm  being  placed  in  a  sling  with  the  elbow  lightly  bound  to  the 
side,  and  all  violent  exercise  prohibited  for  several  months,  as  a  comparatively  slight 
cause  may  produce  a  second  dislocation.  Hamilton,  who  has  give  us  many  valuable 
observations  upon  the  results  of  dislocations,  makes  the  remark  that '  the  head  of  the 
humerus  sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  after  the  reduction  has  been  effected, 
slightly  advanced  in  its  socket,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  properly  re- 
duced ; '  and  states  that  the  probable  explanation  of  this  circixmstance  is,  that  '  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  has  been  broken  or  displaced.'  ^  I  think  that  it  should  be 
attributed  rather  to  injury  of  the  posterior  scapular  muscles,  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  sviffer  more  frequently  than  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

In  cases  that  have  been  neglected  it  often  becomes  a  question  whether  we  are 
justified  in  attempting  a  reduction,  or  whether  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  left, 
with  the  new  connections  it  has  formed,  undistui-bed.  On  this  point  the  surgeon 
must  exercise  his  judgment  in  each  particular  case;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  limit 
laid  down  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  of  twelve  weeks,  may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  Many 
surgeons  have,  indeed,  ventured  much  farther,  and  cases  are  repoi-ted  of  successful 
reductions  after  twelve,  and  even  eighteen,  months ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  know  less  than  we  should  do  of  the  serious  accidents  which  have  often 
attended  such  attempts,  one  of  the  most  frequent  of  which  is  laceration  of  the 
axillary  artery.  Already  a  considerable  list  of  fatal  cases  from  this  cause  might  be 
collected.^ 

1  See  figure  in  Skey's  Operative  Surf/en/,  2nd  edit.  p.  106. 

^  Bryant,  Diseases  and  Ivjuries  of  Joints,  1859,  p.  227. 

3  Op.  cit.  p.  569.  ■*  See  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  654. 
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A  case  of  this  kind  was  published  by  Mr.  Callender,  in  the  2nd  volume  of  '  St.  Bavthc- 
lomew's  Hospital  Reports/  1866,  p.  96.  A  gardener,  set.  61,  fell  from  a  roof  to  the  ground,  and 
dislocated  his  left  humerus.  The  dislocation  was  reduced,  but  was  afterwards  reproduced  by  an 
incautious  movement  of  the  arm.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  he  was  sent  into  the  hos- 
pital, where  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  plainly  felt  in  the  axilla,  drawn  up  towards  the 
coracoid  process.  It  was  reduced,  under  chloroform,  with  the  exercise  of  very  slight  force, 
by  circumducting  the  arm.  Directly-  afterwards  a  swelling  rapidly  rising  and  projecting 
the  pectoral  muscle  was  noticed,  and  as  it  did  not  pulsate  and  the  radial  pulse  beat  naturally, 
it  was  thought  that  the  swelling  might  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  vein  or  of  a  muscular 
artery.  As  the  swelling  continued  to  increase  and  the  limb  was  greatly  ecchymosed,  it  was 
laid  Ireely^  open,  and  after  turning  out  a  large  quantity  of  clot,  a  stream  of  arterial  blood  was 
seen  to  issue  from  a  small  round  hole  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  axillary  artery.  This  vessel 
was  tied  above  and  beloAv  the  orifice.  Gangrene  of  the  limb  ensued,  and  the  man  died  with 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  embolism. 

Compound  dislocation  at  the  sboulder-joint  as  extremely  rare,  althongli  cases 
have  been  met  with  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  been  driven  through  the 
skin.'  It  still  remains  to  be  determined  by  experience  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, reduction  or  resection  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the  safer  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  latter  practice  is  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  success,  if  we  may  draw 
inferences  from  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  its  adoption  in  similar 
injuries  to  other  articitlations. 

When  fracture  of  the  shaft  accompanies  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
the  bone  should  be  firmly  put  up  in  straight  splints,  and,  chloroform  being  adminis- 
tered, reduction  should  be  attempted  by  the  usual  methods.  Dislocations  combined 
with  fractures  of  the  neck  are  often  impossible  to  reduce,  and,  as  several  preparations 
in  our  museums  show,  they  then  terminate  either  in  union  in  the  new  position,  or 
in  the  formation  of  a  fulse  joint  between  the  fractured  ends — in  either  case  accom- 
panied by  shortening  of  the  limb.  Since  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  however, 
more  favourable  results  have  been  obtained  in  these  cases ;  for  when  the  muscles  are 
thoroughly  relaxed,  and  gentle  extension  is  made  on  the  shaft,  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  often  be  manipulated  back  into  its  socket.  Then  it  must  be  fixed  by  a  pad  in 
the  axilla  and  a  gutta-percha  splint  over  the  shoulder,  before  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  from  the  anaesthetic  allows  the  muscles  to  resume  their  spasmodic 
contractions. 

Among  the  rarer  complications  of  dislocated  humerus  may  be  mentioned  rupture 
of  the  axillary  artery,  of  which  a  case  is  related  by  Di'.  R.  Adams.  It  was  recog- 
nised by  the  diffused  aneuiismal  swelling  in  the  axilla,  and  absence  of  pulse  at  the 
wrist.  After  the  dislocation  was  reduced,  the  svibclavian  artery  was  tied,  and  the 
patient  recovered.^ 

Occasionally  both  humeri  are  dislocated  at  the  same  time.  A  man  was  brought 
recently  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  to  whom  this  had  occurred  in  falling  into  a 
cellar,  with  both  arms  stretched  out  before  him. 

Dislocations  of  the   Ulna  and  Radius  at  the  Elhov-joint. 

Though  dislocation  of  the  humerus  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  twenty,  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  are  especially  liable  to  this  accident  in  childhood  and  youth. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  dislocation  at  the  elbow,  in  the  statistical  tables 
at  pp.  946-7,  occurred  in  boys  between  the  age  of  five  and  fifteen.  Of  thirty-three 
cases  observed  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  nineteen  were  in  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Malgaigne  concludes,  from  experiments  upon  the  dead  subject,  and  from  careful 
examination  and  interrogation  of  patients  who  have  met  with  this  accident,  that  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  nearly  every  form  of  luxation  at  the  elbow -joint  is  a  twist 
given  to  the  ulna,  which  brings  the  coronoid  process  successively  inwards,  down- 
wards, and  backwards,  and  which  maybe  produced  by  a  fall  upon  either  the  internal 
border  of  the  foreaim  or  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon.     Other  authors  state  that 

^  See  Holden,  St.  Bartholomeivs  Hasp.  Mepts.,  vol.  xii.  p.  41. 

^   Cyclop.  Anat.  mid  P/iys.  art.  '  Shoulder,  Abnormal  Conditions  oi,'  p.  616. 
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tlii^  injwiy  is  more  frequently  occasioned  by  a  fall  in  which  the  palm  of  the  hand 
comes  into  violent  contact  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  forearm  is  driven  directly 
back  under  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

The  bones  may  be  displaced  backwards,  forwards,  or  to  either  side ;  besides 
these,  there  may  be  intermediate  forms,  as  backwards  and  outwards,  backwards  and 
inwards.  Each  form  may  be  incomplete,  or  complete ;  and  as  exceedingly  rare 
vai'ieties  may  be  mentioned,  dislocation  of  the  ulna  alone  backwards,  the  radius 
remaining  in  its  normal  situation,  and  a  dislocation  of  both  ulna  and  radius,  in 
which  the  former  is  displaced  backwards  and  the  latter  forwards,  with  reference  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  There  may  also  be  the  complication  of  fracture  of 
the  olecranon  or  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  of  either  of  the  condyles  of  the 
hiimerus,  or  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  or  the  dislocation  may  be  compound.  Much 
swelling  of  tlie  arm  often  follows  these  accidents,  frequently  masking  their  special 
characters,  and  rendering  it  difficult  to  establish  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

The  only  one  of  the  above-named  varieties  which  is  at  all  common  is  dislocation 
ofhotli  hones  of  the  forearm  hachivards.  When  this  is  complete,  the  coronoid  process 
(if  not  fractured)  is  lodged  in  the  olecranon  fossa  of  the  humerus.  According  to 
Malgaigne,  this  condition  is  not  so  common  as  the  incomplete  form,  in  which  the 
process  i-ests  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus.  The  radius  almost  always  maintains 
its  relative  position  to  the  ulna,  being  held  by  the  orbicular  ligament.  The  anterior 
and  two  lateral  ligaments  of  the  elbow-joint  are  generally  torn. 

The  following  symptoms  accompany  dislocation  backwards,  when  in  its  most 
complete  and  characteristic  form.  The  whole  arm  appears  shortened.  The  forearm 
is  slightly  flexed  and  pronated  ;  it  can  be  moved  from  side  to  side  upon  the  humerus 
if  that  bone  be  fixed.  The  elbow  exhibits  a  marked  defoi'mity,  being  increased  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  olecranon  is  carried  backwards  and  upwards,  so 
that  its  point  is  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus;  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
attached  to  it  is  rendered  very  prominent.  On  the  external  side  the  head  of  the 
radius,  carried  entirely  behind  the  humerus,  can  be  recognised  rolling  upon  the  ulna 
when  the  hand  is  rotated.  Anteriorly  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  forms  a 
prominence,  over  which  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  of  the  brachialis  anticus 
miiscle  are  stretched. 

The  various  lateral  displacements  may  readily  be  recognised  by  the  deformity  of 
the  elbow  occasioned  by  the  new  relations  of  the  bones  to  each  other.  Dislocation 
outwards  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Xnx^'Aiion  forwards  is  extremely  rare,  and  yet  it  has  been  met  with,  both  in 
the  incomplete  and  complete  form  ;  in  the  former  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  rests 
against  the  inferior  part  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  the  i-adius  is  below  and 
somewhat  separated  from  the  external  condyle;  the  prominence  of  the  olecranon 
posteriorly  has  disappeared,  and  on  each  side  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  are  un- 
usually prominent,  with  a  depression  below  them  ;  the  arm  is  elongated.  In  the 
complete  dislocation  all  the  above  characters  are  present  in  a  more  mar-ked  degree. 

Treatment. — The  reduction  of  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint  is  not  generally 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and,  with  slight  modifications,  which  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  the  surgeon  upon  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  joint,  is 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  for  all  the  varieties.  The  method  recommended  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  which  is  generally  adopted,  is  as  follows  :  the  patient  sits  upon 
a  chair,  and  the  surgeon,  resting  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of  the  seat,  places  his  knee 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow -joint,  while  he  grasps  the  wrist  with  his  hands  ;  he 
then  bends  the  elbow  slowly,  but  forcibly,  at  the  same  time  pressing  with  his  knee 
upon  the  tipper  part  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  so  as  to  disengage  their  articular  surfaces 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  requir- 
ing an  assistant;  but  where  help  can  be  procured,  extension  of  the  foi-earm  directly 
downwards,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Skey,  is  to  be  preferred  :  one  person  holds  the 
tipper  arm ,  while  one  or  more  pull  steadily  at  the  wrist,  and  as  soon  as  the  coronoid 
process  is  brought  below  the  level  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  the  action  of  the 
muscles  bearing  upon  it  causes  it  to  slip  up  into  its  natural  place.     The  after-treat- 
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ment  consists  in  keeping  the  arm  in  the  bent  position  in  a  sling  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  adopting  the  usual  methods  for  preventing  too  great  inflammatory  action, 
and  cautiously  commencing  passive  motion  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  If  as  much  as 
a  month  or  six  weeks  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  reduction,  great  difficulties 
will  be  met  with.  There  are,  however,  cases  on  record  in  which  it  has  been  success- 
fully performed  after  five  or  six  months.  On  the  other  hand,  frequent  failures, 
severe  accidents,  and  even  death  have  been  the  consequences  of  such  attempts. 

In  conipotmd  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint,  if  there  be  extensive  laceration  of 
the  soft  parts,  with  lesion  of  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  limb,  amputation 
rasij  be  required.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound,  to  remove  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones,  and  trust  to  the  formation  of  a 
fibi-ous  joint.  Although  these  are  the  rules  for  the  treatment  of  such  injuries 
generally  laid  down  in  modern  surgical  works,  there  are  certainly  cases  in  which 
neither  of  the  above  proceedings  is  necessary.  If  the  patient  is  of  healthy  con- 
stitution, and  the  external  wound  not  large,  nor  accompanied  by  any  great  amount  of 
contusion,  reduction  may  be  effected,  theAvound  being  treated  on  antiseptic  principles. 

In  a  case  thus  treated  under  my  care,  the  patient  (a  labouring  mau,  aged  34)  had 
fallen  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  upon  a  boarded  floor.  The  bones  of  the  left  forearm 
were  dislocated  backwards  and  outwards,  and  there  was  a  wound  between  the  olecranon  and 
the  internal  condyle  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  joint,  and  through  which 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  But  little  inflammatory  action  took  place  ;  the  wound  healed  up  rapidly  ;  in 
a  fortnight  passive  motion  of  the  elbow  was  commenced,  and  in  less  than  two  months  the 
use  of  the  joint  was  perfectly  restored.^ 

For  further  observations  upon  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint  com- 
plicated with  wound,  see  p.  945. 

Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Eadius. 

The  head  of  the  radius  is  sometimes  displaced  from  its  connections  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  notch  of  the  ulna,  and  the  capitellum  of  the  humerus.  This  injury  usually 
occurs  at  an  early  age,  and  has  been  observed  even  in  very  young  infants.  The 
causes  are,  either  a  fall  in  which  the  palm  of  the  hand,  coming  in  violent  contact 
with  the  ground,  communicates  the  shock  to  the  radius  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
the  upper  end  to  start  from  its  attachments,  or  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  itself,  or  a 
violent  pull  on  the  i-adius,  as  when  young  children  ai-e  suddenly  lifted  off  the  ground 
by  the  hand. 

The  head  of  the  radius  may  be  displaced  in  either  of  three  directions — forwards, 
backwards,  and  outwards ;  the  first  by  far  the  most  common,  the  last  extremely  rare. 
In  any  of  these  the  displacement  may  be  complete  or  incomplete ;  in  the  former 
condition,  the  orbicular  ligament  appears  always  to  be  ruptui'ed ;  in  the  latter,  it  may 
be  only  stretched. 

In  the  dislocations  forwards,  the  head  of  the  radius  lies  on  the  front  of  the 
external  condyle  of  the  humerus.  The  following  are  the  most  characteristic  symp- 
toms. The  forearm  is  fixed  in  a  slightly  flexed  state,  either  pi-one  or  midway 
between  supination  and  pronation.  Bending  of  the  elbow  is  prevented  by  the  head 
of  the  radius  coming  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  humerus,  and  complete  exten- 
sion causes  pain.  The  head  can  be  defined  in  its  new  position,  and  when  the  hand 
is  rotated,  it  will  be  felt  to  move.  The  whole  forearm  has  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  twist,  occasioned  by  the  altered  situation  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
radius. 

Dislocations  backwards,  or  outwards,  are  distinguished  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  felt  subcutaneously  in  these  positions.  They  are  often  accompanied  by  fracture 
.  of  the  external  condyle. 

Treatment. — Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  displacement,  direct  extension  from 
the  hand  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  means  of  reduction,  combined,  if  necessary, 
with  pressure  by  the  fingers  upon  the  projecting  head  of  the  bone  in  the  required 

1  See  Lancet,  I860,  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 
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dii-ection.  The  arm  should  then  be  put  up  in  a  gutta-percha  spUnt.  If,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  the  annular  ligament,  there  is  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  head  of  the  radius  in  its  place,  a  firm  pad  must  be  fixed  upon  it.  After  disloca- 
tion forwards,  caution  must  be  used  in  straightening  the  arm  for  the  first  time ;  for 
if  the  ligaments  are  not  perfectly  united,  the  action  of  the  biceps  upon  the  radius 
may  reproduce  the  displacement. 

Dislocation  of  the  Lower  End  oj  the  Radius  from  the   Ulna. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  and  Hamilton  describe  this  injury  as  a  dislocation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  from  the  radius  ;  but  following  the  analogy  of  the  nomen- 
clature commonly  received  in  other  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  call  it,  with  Desault  and 
Skey,  a  dislocation  of  the  radius.  The  ulna  is  the  fixed  bone,  the  radius  moves  upon 
it ;  and  it  is  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  natural  motion  of  this  bone  that  the 
displacement  is  produced.  It  may  be  caused  by  any  injury  which  produces  excessive 
pronation  or  supination  of  the  hand ;  in  the  former  case,  the  i-adius  is  dislocated 
forwards,  the  hand  accompanies  it,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  projects  promi- 
nently backwards  beneath  the  integument :  this  is  rather  the  more  common  of  the 
two ;  in  the  other  the  position  of  the  bones  is  reversed.  This  luxation  is  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  by  fractm-e  of  the  radius,  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
the  styloid  process  of  the  vilna  has  been  thrust  completely  throvigh  the  skin. 

In  whichever  direction  the  dislocation  has  taken  place,  it  is  to  be  reduced  by 
extending  the  hand,  and  pressing  the  radius  and  ulna  into  their  natural  relations  to 
each  other.  They  must  then  be  retained  by  a  compress,  amd  straight  splints  shovild 
be  applied  for  a  time  to  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  the  wrist. 

Dislocations  of  the   Wrist. 

Dislocation  of  the  hand  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  though 
described  by  all  surgical  authors,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  as  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  now  known  to  be  an 
extremely  rare  injury.  Fractures  of  the  inferior  .extremities  of  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  were  generally  mistaken  for  it,  an  error  which  was  pointed  out  first  by 
Pouteau,  but  more  fully  by  Dupuytren.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  compound, 
or  is  associated  with  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  or  ulna. 
A  fall  upon  the  hand  is  the  common  cause  of  this  injury. 

The  displacement  may  be  in  either  of  two  directions,  backwards  or  forwards. 
In  the  dislocation  hackivards,  the  whole  hand  is  placed  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the 
forearm  ;  the  upper  end  of  the  carpus  forms  a  prominence  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
wrist,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  project  on  the  palmar  suaface.  The 
chief  diagnostic  mark  between  this  injury  and  fracture  of  the  lower  ends  of  both 
bones  of  the  forearm  is  derived  from  carefully  noting  the  position  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  in  the  one  case  will  remain  with  the  forearm, 
and  in  the  other  be  cai-ried  backwards  with  the  hand.  Measurement  also  along  the 
back  of  the  hand,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  carpal  projection  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
metacarpal  bone,  in  dislocation  will  give  only  the  length  of  the  carpus  and  meta- 
carpus of  the  opposite  side,  while  in  fracture  there  will  be  at  least  an  additional 
half-inch  belonging  to  the  separated  fragments  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  Now 
that  the  pathology  and  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  alone 
are  so  well  understood,  there  will  be  no  probability  of  its  ever  being  confounded 
with  a  luxation  of  the  carpus.     (See  p.  966  et  sqq.) 

In  dislocation  ybrtwarc/'s  the  hand  is  displaced  to  the  palmar  side,  and  the  inferior 
extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna  form  a  well-marked  projection  upon  the  dorsum. 
This  accident  is  one  of  excessively  rare  occurrence,  although,  in  the  malformations 
known  as  '  congenital  dislocations '  of  the  wiist,  the  displacement  is  far  more 
frequently  in  this  dii-ection  than  in  the  other. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  efllected  by  simple  extension,  aided  by  pressure  upon 
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the  carpus  in  the  i-equired  direction.  The  hand  should  then  be  suspended  in  a  sling 
until  the  ruptured  ligaments  have  reunited ;  splints  may  be  used  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  retaining  the  bones  in  good  position. 

Dislocations  of  the  Bones  of  the  Carpus. 

The  head  of  the  os  magnum  occasionally  suffers  a  partial  luxation  from  the 
cavity  formed  for  it  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones.  This  is  cavised  by  violent 
flexion  of  the  wrist,  as  in  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  unnatural  projection 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  carpus  is  easily  recognised,  and  the  bone  may  be  pressed  back 
into  place,  though  it  is  retained  with  difiiculty.  A  firm  compress  must  be  worn 
over  it  for  some  time. 

Similar  dislocations  of  some  of  the  other  carpal  hones  have  been  met  with.  Erichsen  records 
cases  of  this  injury  to  the  semilunar  and  to  the  pisiform  hone.  The  latter  '  was  displaced  by 
an  effort  to  lift  a  heavy  weight,  and  drawn  up  the  arm  to  a  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  by 
the  flexor  carpi  uhiaris. '  ^ 

In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  is  a  curious  specimen  of  compound  dislocation  of 
the  semilunar  hones  of  both  sides,  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  hands  from  a  great  height. 
The  hones  were  completely  forced  from  their  situation,  through  a  wound  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  wrist,  one  of  them  merely  hanging  by  a  small  shred  of  ligament. 

A  case  is  reported  by  Maisonneuve  of  simple  dislocation  backwards  of  the  second  row  of 
carpal  bones  from  the  first,  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  height  of  forty  feet.  The  nature  of  the 
injury  was  verified  hy  dissection.'- 

Dislocations  of  the  Thumb. 

Dislocations  of  the  bones  which  compose  this  member  are  by  no  means  un- 
frequent,  as  it  is  much  exposed  to  injury  in  falls  upon  the  hand.  They  may  take 
place  at  either  of  its  three  articulations,  and  be  either  backwards  or  forwards,  the 
former  being  by  far  the  most  common. 

1.  Dislocation  of  the  first  hone  of  the  thumb  (ruetacarpaV)  frovi  the  os  trapezium. — 
This  is  less  commoii  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  bones ;  it  has  been  met  with  in 
both  directions,  and  has  generally  been  reduced  without  much  difficulty  by  simple 
extension,  though  splints  are  sometimes  required  to  maintain  the  bone  in  position. 
It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  very  few  cases  are  on  record  of  a  partial  luxation 
backwards  of  the  proximal  ends  of  some  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones.  F.  H. 
Hanulton  met  with  two;  both  produced  in  striking  a  blow  with  the  clenched  fist, 
and  in  each  of  which  the  bones  corresponding  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers  were 
aftected.^ 

2,  Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  from  the  metacarpal  hone. — This  injury  is  of 
more  frequent  occtirrence  ;  it  is  usually  in  the  backward  direction,  i.e.  the  proximal 
end  of  the  first  phalanx  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  The  deformity  of  the  articulation  is  so  well  marked,  that  the  diagnosis  is 
unattended  with  difficulty.  The  cause  is  generally  either  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the 
end  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  reduction  is  effected  without  any  great  difficulty, 
either  by  seizing  the  phalanx  with  the  thumb  and  finger  and  making  extension,  or 
by  forcibly  bending  it  backwards  and  pressing  upon  the  displaced  extremity  with 
the  thumbs,  while  the  fiexor  brevis  pollicis  is  relaxed  by  flexing  the  metacarpal  bone 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  palm.  If  these  methods  do  not  suffice,  greater  extend- 
ing power  may  be  gained  by  fixing  a  piece  of  tape  or  strong  twine  round  the  phalanx, 
by  a  clove-hitch  knot,  a  wetted  bandage  or  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  having  been 
previously  applied  to  protect  the  skin. 

After  a  fair  trial  of  all  the  above  measures,  reduction  has  still  been  unaccom- 
plished in  so  many  cases,  that  both  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and  the  means  by 
which  it  ought  to  be  overcome  have  become  a  standard  subject  for  research  and 
speculation   among  surgeons  of  all  countries.     It  will  suffice  here  to    say   that, 

^   Op.  cit.  p.  281.  2  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Ckirurg.  tome  ii.  ^   Oj).  cit.  p.  607. 
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although  much  difference  of  opinion  has  certainly  existed  upon  this  point,  the 
majority  of  writers  have  agreed  that  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscle  is  in  some  way 
the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction.  Dissection  of  dislocations  artificially  produced  on 
the  dead  subject,  shows  that  when  the  phalanx  is  completely  carried  on  to  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  the  two  attachments  of  the  flexor  brevis,  with 
their  contained  sesamoid  bones,  slip  over  its  wide  head,  and  tightly  embrace  its  neck. 
It  is  evident  that  the  bone  can  only  be  disengaged  from  this  situation  with  difficulty. 
The  only  successful  way  hitherto  devised  to  overcome  this  is  the  subcutaneous 
section  of  one,  or  even  both,  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscle.  The  cause  of  occasional 
failure  of  even  this  somewhat  severe  proceeding  is,  I  believe,  the  difiiculty  of  effect- 
ing a  complete  division  of  all  the  opposing  fibres.  I  have  found,  in  the  dead  subject, 
that  a  division  of  the  fascia  which  connects  together  the  two  sesamoid  bones,  by 
allowing  the  tendons  to  separate  from  each  other,  quite  up  to  their  insertion, 
materially  facilitates  reduction,  without  resorting  to  the  section  of  the  muscle 
itself;  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  on  the  living.  Dr. 
Humphry,  also  on  anatomical  grounds,  recommends  an  endeavour  to  draw  the 
sesamoid  bones  forwaixls,  by  means  of  blunt  hooks  inserted  through  an  incision  in 
the  skin.^ 

In  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  forwards,  reduction  has  always  been  easily 
accomplished,  generally  by  forcibly  flexing  the  thumb  towards  the  palm. 

3.  Dislocation  of  the  ungual  phalanx. — In  this  case  the  principal  obstacle  to 
reduction  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  firm  hold  of  the  small  displaced  bone.  Press- 
ing its  projecting  proximal  extremity  forwards  with  the  two  thumbs  will  often 
reduce  it,  or  the  tape  may  be  applied  immediately  above  it,  and  then  extension 
made,  or  it  may  sometimes  be  returned  to  its  place  by  forcible  flexion.  Hamilton 
recommends  '  forced  dorsal  flexion  in  the  case  of  the  backward  luxation,  and  forced 
palmar  flexion  in  the  case  of  the  forward  disclocation.' 

Dislocations  of  the.  phalanges  of  the  fingers  occur  less  frequently  than  those  of  the 
thumb.  They  are  usually  in  the  backward  direction,  owing  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  force  is  applied  in  falling  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  fingers,  the  most  common  cause 
of  these  accidents.  Thenatixre  of  the  injury  is  readily  recognised,  and  the  reduction 
effected  by  simple  extension  applied  in  the  manner  recommended  for  dislocation  of 
the  phalanges  of  the  thumb. 

W.  H.  Flower,  I860. 

J.   W.  HuLKE,  1869,  1882. 

^   On  the  Human  Skeleton,  1858,  p.  435. 
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n^HE  seriousness  of  a  lesion  depends  partly  on  its  nature,  partly  on  its  extent,  and 
_L  partly  on  its  locality.  The  circumstances  which  render  an  injury  of  the  lower 
extremity  more  serious  than  a  similar  one  in  the  upper  are  the  greater  aize  of  the 
limb,  and  its  greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation  ;  so  that,  while  the 
mischief  to  be  repaired  is  ccnteris  paribus  greater,  the  power  to  I'epair  it  is  less.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  foot,  and  in  compound 
fractures  of  the  leg,  which  are  more  prone  to  terminate  in  mortification  than  similar 
injuries  of  the  hand  or  forearm.  The  suspension  of  the  locomotive  functions  entailed 
by  inju.ries  to  the  lower  limbs  necessarily  lessens  the  activity  of  the  circulation  ;  and 
the  comfort  and  occupation  of  a  patient  are  frequently  more  seriously  interfered  with 
than  they  are  by  a  corresponding  accident  to  the  upper  extremity. 

Contusions. 

These  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  the  soft  parts  only ;  the  bones  only ;  or  both 
soft  parts  and  bones. 

Contusions  of  th?  soft  jmrts.—I?  the  skin  and  suboutaneous  tissues  alone  are 
bruised,  the  symptoms,  course,  and  treatment  will  be  the  same  as  in  similar  injuries 
to  these  tissues  elsewhere.  In  some  parts  of  the  lower  limbs,  however,  such  as  the 
nates,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  so  extensive  and  loose  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  escapes  into  it  may  be  considerable,  and  may  remain  for  several  weeks  in  a  more 
or  less  fluid  state.  When  the  contusion  aflfects  the  deeper  tissues,  symptoms  may  arise 
resembling  those  caused  by  accidents  of  a  totally  ditFerent  nature ;  thus  when  the 
■muscles  which  surround  the  hip,  or  the  various  structures  around  the  ankle,  are  con- 
tused, the  accident  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  or  fracture.  In  the  case 
of  the  hip  a  mistake  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  joint  has  been  the  seat  of  slow 
morbid  changes,  such  as  rheumatic  arthritis,  or  the  degeneration  of  senility  ;  or  of 
some  congenital  or  acquired  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  limbs,  such  as  follows 
from  disease  in  or  near  the  epiphyses  of  growing  bones. 

An  elderly  woman  was  under  my  care  some  years  ago  who  had  fallen  downstairs 
and  contused  her  hip.  When  first  seen  there  was  loss  of  voluntary  movement, 
swelling  at  the  top  of  the  thigh,  some  shortening  of  the  limb  and  eversion.  It  was 
concluded  there  must  be  an  impacted  fracture,  until  her  son,  a  day  or  two  after  the 
accident,  informed  me  that  she  had  for  some  time  past  complained  of  pain  in  the  same 
hip,  and  had  remarked  that  she  believed  the  leg  was  getting  a  little  shorter  than  the 
other.  In  about  a  fortnight  she  could  move  and  use  the  limb  as  well  as  before  the 
fall;  there  had  been  no  fracture,  but  a  simple  contusion;  the  hip-joint  was  the  seat  of 
chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Not  only  have  contusions  about  the  hip  been  mistaken  for  fracture  of  the  cervix 
femoris,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  sometimes  been  quoted  as  examples 
of  bony  union  without  shortening  of  the  limb. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  of  muscles  consists  in  absolute  rest  of,  and  soothiu"' 
applications  to  the  part  in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  subsequently,  friction  of  the  surface 
with  some  stimulating  liniment  to  remove  thickening  and  relieve  stiffness.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  a  case  is  one  of  contusion,  or  of  fracture  with  or  without 
contusion,  it  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture.     Sometimes  the  hip-joint,  as  well  as  the 
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surrotinding  muscles,  is  contused ;  in  which  case  permanent  lameness  from  partial 
absorption  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone,  and  atrophy  of  muscles,  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Conhisions  of  veins  and  arteries. — Blood- A^essels,  like  bones,  may  be  either  con- 
tused or  completely  ruptured,  whether  the  superficial  structures  are  injured  or  not. 
As  a  resvilt  of  contusion,  either  thrombosis  or  inflammation,  followed  by  partial  or 
complete  occlusion,  may  occur.  Thrombosis  of  the  saphenous  and  popliteal  veins  has 
not  unfrequently  resulted  from  this  cause.  I  have  seen  the  renal  vein  plugged  after 
a  severe  squeezing  of  the  loin  between  the  buffers  of  railway  carriages. 

tJlceration  of  the  coats  of  a  vessel  at  the  contused  part  may  occur  after  several 
days,  and  give  rise  to  severe  subcutaneous  h;emorrhage,  or,  if  a  superficial  wound 
exists,  to  dangerous  external  hfemorrhage. 

Aneurism  may  be  the  result  of  simple  contusion  of  an  artery,  or  gangrene  may 
follow.  In  other  cases  pulsation  may  cease  for  a  time,  and  return  again  in  the  vessel 
after  a  month  or  six  weeks  or  less. 

Contusions  of  nerves. — The  great  sciatic,  the  anterior  crural,  and  the  obturator 
,,  nerves  may  be  contused  in  dislocation  of  the  hip  and  other  accidents,  and  blood  may 
be  effused  into  as  well  as  around  their  sheaths.  As  a  result,  pain  of  a  tingling 
character  is  felt  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  numbness,  or  even  complete  paralysis,  of 
sensation  and  motion  may  be  experienced  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve. 
Usually  these  effects  pass  off  in  a  few  weeks ;  occasionally  they  last  much  longer ; 
rarely  the  palsy  remains  permanent. 

Contusions  of  hones  are  serious  owing  to  the  possibility  of  inflammation  of  the 
periosteum,  of  the  bone-tissue  itself,  or  of  a  neighbouring  joint,  being  set  up,  and 
followed  by  all  its  consequences — suppuration,  caries,  necrosis.  A  blow  on  the 
shin  may  be  followed  by  necrosis  of  the  part  struck,  or  of  the  entire  shaft  of  the 
tibia.'  A  fall  on  the  ti-ochanter,  though  not  severe,  is  often  sufficient,  especially  in 
delicate  children,  to  set  up  destructive  disease  in  the  hip-joint  ;  while  a  similar  acci- 
dent happening  to  the  aged  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  shortening  and  eversion 
of  the  limb  from  interstitial  absorption  of  the  cancelloiis  tissue  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur.  A  fall  or  blow  upon  the  hip  or  knee  has  often  been  the  starting  point  of 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 

Contusions  involving  all  the  structures  of  the  limb  are  occasionally  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  at  once  their  vitality.  When,  for  instance,  a  heavy  weight  falls  upon  or 
passes  over  a  limb,  all  the  tissues,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves  and  bones,  may  be 
pulped.  Nothing  but  mortification  of  the  parts  injured  can  follow ;  therefore  in 
such  cases  amputation  is  the  only  remedy,  and  it  should  be  performed  before  the 
constitutional  disturbance  which  is  sure  to  ensue  has  made  its  appearance. 

Compound  contusions. — If  the  contusion  be  accompanied  by  an  external  wovand, 
however  small,  the  progress  of  the  soft  parts  towards  recovery  is  as  likely  to  be 
complicated  as  in  the  case  of  compound  fracture.     See  the  Essay  on  Contusions. 

Sprains. 

A  sprain  is  an  overstretching,  sometimes  attended  with  laceration  of  fibres,  of 
the  tendinous,  ligamentous,  or  muscular  structures.  The  adductor  muscles  of  the 
thigh  are  fi-equently  sprained,  and  even  partially  ruptured  by  horse  excercise,  and 
they,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  occasionally  strained  by  long 
walking  over  rough  or  slippery  ground ;  in  these  cases,  and  indeed  frequently  when 
muscular  tissue  is  involved,  considerable  effusion  of  blood  is  one  of  the  results  of 
sprain.  An  effect  of  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh  is  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  transformation  of  some  of  the  effused  blood  into  a  fibrinous  mass 
of  cartilaginous  or  bony  hardness  which,  though  at  first  free  of  the  body  or  ramus  of 
the  pubis,  subsequently  becomes,  as  it  seems,  fixed  to  it.  1  have  seen  such  a  tumour 
in  a  farmer  about  whom  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Court,  of  Staveley,  which  had  been 
mistaken  by  a  competent  surgeon  for  a  large  displaced  fragment  of  the  pubis.     Such 

^  See  case  by  Mr.  Holtbouse  iu  Path.  Soc,  Trans,  vol.  xix.  p.  346. 
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tumours  remain  stationary  in  spite  of  treatment  for  a  very  long  time,  and  may  not, 
as  in  the  case  I  refer  to,  be  of  sufficient  inconvenience  to  the  patient  to  induce  him 
to  follow  the  advice  of  not  riding  on  horseback. 

Similar  results  have  been  described  quite  recently  by  Dr.  Charcot  ^  as  following 
effusions  of  blood  from  contusions  and  dislocations  of  the  elbow.  Dr.  Charcot  says 
such  a  tumour  as  large  as  an  egg  may  become  after  a  time  attached  to  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  then  may  be  mistaken  for  exostisis  or  the  tearing  away 
of  the  apophysis,  &c.  Sprains  most  frequently  affect  the  articular  ligaments,  and 
the  tendons  as  they  pass  over  the  joints,  and  are  usually  followed  by  rapid  effusion 
into  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint  as  well  as  into  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Of  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  ankle  is  by  far  the  most  liable  to  these  injuries. 
Lund  in  five  years  had  22  in  the  ankle,  2  in  the  knee,  2  in  the  foot,  and  1  in  the 
elbow. ^  This  relative  frequency  is  accounted  for  by  the  position  and  functions  of 
the  ankle-joint. 

The  immediate  effects  of  a  sprain  are  pain,  an  inability  to  bear  any  weight  on  the 
limb,  swelling,  and  afterwards  ecchymosis  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  joint ;  all 
these  symptoms  varying  in  degree  and  extent  according  to  the  amount  of  injury 
sustained.  The  remote  effects  which  may  follow  this  accident,  if  neglected  or  im- 
properly tx-eated  in  the  first  instance,  are  permanent  lameness,  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  or  from  anchylosis ;  distortion  from  inflammatory 
thickening  ;  weakness  from  relaxation  of  ligaments. 

The  lesions  which  are  met  with  in  s])rains  of  the  ankle  vary  from  a  slight  lacera- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue,  smaller  blood-vessels,  and  a  few  fibres  of  the  lateral 
ligaments,  to  a  complete  tearing  through  or  detachment  of  the  ligaments,  laceration 
of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  or  displacement  of  tendons  from  their  sheaths ,  indeed, 
the  lesions  of  a  severe  sprain  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  of  a  fracture  or  dislo- 
cation. Sprains  of  the  ankle  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  fi-actures,  and  the  latter 
for  the  former  ;  the  two  injuries  may  also  co-exist,  as,  for  example,  sprained  ligaments 
and  tendons  with  fracture  of  the  malleolus. 

Sprains  of  the  knee  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  are  characterised  by  great 
swelling  from  the  eflusion  of  fluid  within  the  joint.  If  the  ligaments  of  the  knee  are 
ruptured,  considerable  lateral  movement  of  the  tibia  is  possible ;  this  is  easily  dis- 
covei-ed  by  fixing  the  thigh,  and  then  with  the  hand,  just  above  the  ankle,  moving 
the  leg  from  side  to  side ;  if  only  one  lateral  ligament  is  ruptured,  the  movement  is 
most  obvious  when  the  foot  is  carried  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.  if  the  external 
lateral  ligament  is  affected  in  carrying  the  foot  inwards.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  the  rupture  of  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  symptoms  are  pain  on  pressure,  and,  on  attempting  to  lift 
the  limb  or  flex  the  knee  ;  much  swelling  of  the  knee-joint,  and  some  increased  rota- 
tory as  well  as  lateral  passive  movement  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  Ci"epitus  of  a  fibrous 
creaking  character  is  also  sometimes  perceptible.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  is  supposed  to 
be  ruptured  that  the  real  injury  has  been  a  breaking  off  of  the  tubercle  of  the 
corresponding  condyle.  Dr.  Charles  A,  Jersey,'  who  has  narrated  two  cases  of 
rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  and  who  has  made  several 
experiments  on  the  cadaver,  thinks  that  the  absence  of  crepitus  is  no  contraindication 
of  svich  an  accident. 

Spi^ains  of  the  hip  are  less  common  than  those  of  the  ankle  and  knee,  and 
ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  other  accidents.  They  can,  as  a  rule,  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  femur  by  the  absence  of  the  charac- 
teristic signs  of  those  accidents.  They  are  important,  however,  from  their  proneness 
to  run  on  into  hip-joint  disease,  especially  in  weakly  persons,  or  if  neglected. 

^  Charcot,  '  On  Effusions  of  Blood  at  the  Fold  of  the  Elbow,'  Rev.  de  Chirurgie,  Sept 
10,1881. 

^  Lund,  Five  Years  Surr/ical  Work  in  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  1874. 

^  Jersey,  '  On  Rupture  of  the  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  of  the  Knee,'  New  York  Med. 
Journ.  June  1881. 
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The  treatment  of  sprains  of  the  lower  extremity  should  be  as  thorough  and 
careful  as  the  treatment  of  fractures ;  for,  if  severe,  they  demand  it  as  a  necessity,  and 
if  slight,  they  require  it  as  a  precaution  against  subsequent  ill  effects.  Prolonged 
and  enforced  rest  is  essential  ;  and  ice,  evaporating  lotion,  or  some  soothing  applica- 
tion, such  as  opium  and  lead  lotion,  or  poppy  fomentations,  should  be  kept  on  the 
part.  As  soon  as  the  swelling  and  pain  have  subsided,  some  fixed  apparatus,  such  as 
a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  or  a  leather  splint,  should  be  worn  for  a  week  or  two  if 
one  of  the  large  joints  of  the  lower  limb  is  involved.  See  Diseases  of  Joints,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

Dislocation  of  muscles  and  tendons. — The  digitations  of  origin,'  the  fleshy  bellies 
and  the  tendons  of  origin  and  insertion  are  liable  to  displacement.  The  fleshy  mass 
of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  may  start  forward,  and  bulge  through  the 
opening  if  the  foscia  lata  be  ruptured  ;  and  as  the  edges  of  the  torn  fascia  may  never 
unite,  the  limb  may  remain  permanently  weakened.-  To  such  a  condition,  however, 
the  term  dislocation,  though  it  has  been  so  employed,  is  not  appropriate ;  it  is  rather 
a  hernia  of  muscle  than  a  luxation. 

Post-mortem  examination  has,  however,  revealed  a  true  displacement  of  the 
sai'torius  muscle,  the  result  of  a  fail  from  a  height.^  The  quadriceps  extensor  of  the 
thigh,  carrying  with  it  the  patella,  is  prone  to  partial  displacement  laterally ;  one 
instrument-maker  alone  tells  me  he  has  had  as  many  as  six  such  cases  in  one  year 
to  provide  knee-caps  for,  that  they  have  all  been  in  lawn-tennis  players,  and  that 
the  displacements  have  occurred  during  the  sudden  turning  and  twisting  movements 
necessitated  by  that  game.  The  sheath  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  at  the  inner, 
and  that  of  the  peronei  tendons  at  the  outer,  ankle  are  also  -occasionally  ruptured, 
and  the  tendons  completely  dislocated  upon  or  in  front  of  the  corresponding 
malleolus.  These  accidents  result  from  violence  such  as  sprains,  twists,  or  ricks. 
Not  excepting  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  humeri,  there  is  no  tendon  so  liable  to 
be  or  so  frequently  dislocated  as  the  peroneus  longus  at  the  outer  malleolus.  One 
of  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  best  authenticated,  cases  on  record  of  the 
very  rare  accident  of  simple  dislocation  of  the  posterior  tibial  tendon  is  that  recorded 
by  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Montpellier,  M.  Charles 
Martius,  as  happening  to  himself  whilst  descending  from  an  aeronautical  expedi- 
tion ;  it  was  caused  during  the  jolting  of  the  balloon  car  by  the  sudden  and  in- 
stinctive extension  of  his  foot  to  save  himself  from  falling  backwards.  M,  Martius 
employed  his  enforced  leisure  in  collecting  all  the  information  published  on  the 
subject  of  dislocation  of  muscles  up  to  that  date,  a  summary  of  which  is  contained  in 
his  paper  communicated  by  M.  Broca  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.*  M.  Martius 
reinarks,  very  pithily,  that  he  has  found  to  his  own  cost  that  the  extreme  i-arity  of  an 
accident  dpes  not  imply  its  impossibility. 

Dislocation  of  the  peroneal  tendons  are  much  less  rai'e,  and  seveiul  cases  are  on 
record.'^ 

1  have  seen  at  least  two  well-marked  cases,  both  in  young  women.  In  one  the 
displacement  was  caused  originally  by  a  twist  of  the  foot  whilst  riding  on  horse- 
back ;  for  some  years  subsequently  this  young  lady  was  subject  to  attacks  of  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  peroneus  longus,  whereby  the  tendon  w^as  jerked  with  an 
audible  noise  much  like  what  is  caused  by  suddenly  making  tense  upon  a  flat  surface 
a  strap  or  cord.  In  the  other  case  the  patient  was  very  stout,  and  the  displacement 
was  probably  gradual,  and  due  to  wearing  pointed  high-heeled  boots  upon  which 
she  was  not  clever  in  balancing  herself;  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus  slipped 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  malleolus,  so  that  walking  became  difficult  and 
unsafe  ;  the  tendon  could  be  moved  between  the  finger  and  thumb  on  the  surface  of 
the  malleolus  externus.  In  this  case  very  great  improvement  resulted  from  wearing 
a  laced  anklet  with  a  crescentic  shaped,  graduated  pad  to  fit  behind  the  external 

^  Pouteau,  Melanges  de.  Chirurqie,  1760,  p.  405.     (Euvres  posthumes,  1783,  t.  ii.  p.  :^77, 

2  Oallender,  Brit.  Med.  Jbiw"?z,'july  13,  1878. 

^  Portal,  Anatomie  medicale,  t.  ii.  p.  411,  1803. 

"^  Bulletin  de  fAcademie  de  Medecine,  Jan.  6,  1874. 

^  Gosseliu,  Legouest,  Demarquay.     See  the  discussion  on  M.  Martius'  paper,  op.  cit. 
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malleolus,  and  by  wealing  also  broad  low-heeled  boots.  Aftei"  a  few  months  she  felt 
no  inconvenience  in  walking,  and  was  able  to  do  a  modei'ate  degree  of  mountain 
climbing  in  Switzerland. 

Asa  rule,  however,  the  treatment  of  dislocations  of  the  tendons  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, owing  to  the  facility  with  which  redislocation  is  produced  even  after  prolonged 
fixation.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  replacing  the  tendon  after  relaxing 
the  muscle  by  position.  The  tendon  should  be  replaced  and  retained  for  a  few 
days  by  a  splint  and  bandage,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  redis- 
placement  by  muscular  contraction  alone  ;  then  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint  should  be 
applied  and  worn  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  so  as  to  give  the  ruptured  sheath  a  fair 
chance  to  reunite. 

If,  in  spite  of  fixation  and  pressure,  dislocation  again  and  again  recurs,  the  tendon 
may  be  divided  subcutaneously,  or  the  operation  suggested  and  practised  with  a  very 
successful  result  by  M.  Molliere  '  of  Lyons  should  be  resorted  to — viz.  to  divide  sub- 
cutaneously the  tendon  whilst  luxated  just  as  it  passes  under  the  cuboid  bone,  and 
then  to  introduce  a  tenotome  into  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  behind  the  malleolus 
and  turn  it  round  and  round  twice  or  thrice  so  as  to  excite  inflammation  within  it ; 
subsequently  keeping  the  parts  fixed  and  elevated  until  inflammation  has  subsided 
and  the  tendon  becomes  securely  fixed  in  its  sheath. 

The  symptoms  of  luxations  of  tendons  are  :  (1)  an  acute  pain  at  the  moment  of 
dislocation;  (2)  if  the  peroneal  or  tibial  tendon  be  displaced,  an  unnatural  mobility 
about  the  ankle,  leading  at  first  to  the  belief  that  the  malleolus  is  broken ;  (3)  swell- 
ing and  ecchymosis,  with  tenderness  on  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  tendon. 

The  movements  of  the  ankle-joint  will  be  free  and  unattended  by  pain  except 
along  the  tendon  afl'ected.  The  ecchymosis  may  be  extensive  and  reach  half-way  or 
more  to  the  knee.  The  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  or  the  tendons  at  the  ankle.  The  prognosis  should 
be  very  guarded,  as  some  lameness  is  likely  to  result. 

The  symptoms  of  dislocation  of  the  fleshy  portions  of  muscles  cannot  be  said  as  a 
rule  to  be  very  characteristic,  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  arise 
from  laceration  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  a  muscle. 

Rupture  op  Soft  Steuctures. 

Rapture  of  inusdes  and  tendons. — This  maybe  either  subcutaneous  or  compound. 
Complete  spontaneous  rvipture  of  the  fleshy  part  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
limb  may  take  place,  either  from  violent  sudden  contraction  during  delirium,  or 
tetanic  spasms.  As  the  result  of  external  injury,  the  rupture  may  be  either  sub- 
cutaneous or  compound.  The  m\iscles  of  the  lower  extremity  which  most  frequently 
rupture  are  the  rectus  femoris,  the  hamstring,  and  the  gastrocnemius. 

M.  Farabceuf  has  presented  to  the  Musee  Dupuytren  a  portion  of  the  sartorius 
muscle,  taken  from  a  man  aged  40,  which  shows  a  complete  rupture  in  the  middle 
third  of  its  length,  the  ruptured  ends  being  united  by  a  fibrous  band.  The  fleshy 
substance  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  may  be  partly  or  entirely  torn  away 
from  their  tendons,  or  the  tendons  of  the  toes  may  be  torn  out  from  the  fleshy  mass 
of  their  muscles.  It  is  by  no  means  a  very  rare  accident  for  more  or  less  of  a  finger 
or  a  thumb  to  be  torn  away  either  at  one  of  the  joints  or  after  fracture  of  the 
phalanx,  bringing  with  it  the  whole  length  of  the  tendons  of  the  digit.  In  the  foot, 
owing  to  the  protection  by  boots  and  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  limb  for  support 
and  progression,  such  accidents  are  much  rarer.  I  have  seen  such  an  accident 
followed  by  rapid  healing  of  the  wound  and  unimpaired  usefulness  of  the  part. 
MM.  DebroiT  and  Denonvilliers  have  placed  parts  of  great  toes  and  their  tendons  in 
the  Musee  Dupuytren.  In  M.  Debrou's  ^  case  the  accident  occurred  to  a  man  who 
was  dismounting  his  horse,  and  before  disengaging  his  left  foot  from  the  stirrup  the 
end  of  his  great  toe  (right)  was  trodden  upon  by  the  horse.  On  making  a  forcible 
effort  to  withdraw  his  right  foot,  the  end  of  the  toe,  covered  with  all  its  soft  parts, 

1  M.  Daniel  Molliere,  '  Nouveau  Traiteraent  de  la  Luxation  dn  long  Peronier  lateral,' 
Lyon  vtedieal,  Nov.  2,  lb79,  ^  Uebrou,  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Cliir.  t,  ii,  p.  595. 
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was  torn  off  at  the  phalangeal  articulation,  bringing  with  it  the  long  flexor  tendon 
having  some  of  the  fleshy  fibres  still  attached  to  it.  Cicatrisation  was  complete  in 
three  weeks,  but  some  pain  was  felt  at  the  back  of  the  leg  for  some  time  after. 

Tendons  may  be  ruptured  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  causes  as  the 
fleshy  bellies  of  muscles. 

The  ligamentum  patellae,'  the  plantaris,  tendo  Achillis,  rectus  tendon,  and  tendon 
of  biceps  femoris  have  been  not  unfrequently  the  subjects  of  this  accident.  The 
plantaris  is  not  unfrequently  ruptured  from  most  trivial  causes,  as  in  mei-ely  walking. 
Symptoms  of  the  rupture  of  a  muscle  or  tendon  are  a  sudden  loss  of  power  in  the 
part ;  violent  pain  as  if  shot  or  struck  a  forcible  blow,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a 
sensation  of  tearing ;  and  with  a,n  audible  snap.  In  other  cases  a  loud  snap  is  heard, 
but  there  is  no  pain.^  In  the  avulsion  of  toes  or  fingers  singularly  little,  or  even  no 
pain  at  all,  may  be  felt  at  the  time. 

Treatment  consists  in  absolute  rest  of  the  limb  in  such  a  position  that  for  the 
first  few  days  at  least  the  ends  of  the  ruptured  muscle  or  tendon  are  brought 
together  as  nearly  as  possible;  subsequently  the  limb  should  be  kept  fixed  in  a 
normal  position  until  recovery  is  complete.  If  the  injury  be  complicated  with  a 
wound  of  the  integument,  or  if  the  tendon  be  torn  right  away,  the  treatment  should 
be  simple  and  regulated  by  the  ordinary  principles  which  guide  the  surgeon  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds. 

Rupttijre  and  laceration  of  blood-vessels. — Gangrene,  as  a  consequence  of  rupture 
of  some  or  all  of  the  coats  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  lower  limb,  may  occur.  As  a 
result  of  laceration  and  separation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  either  sacculated  or  dis- 
secting aneurism  may  form.  Numerous  instances  of  popliteal  and  femoral  aneurism 
have  resulted  from  subcutaneous,  incomplete  rupture  of  the  coats  of  those  vessels. 
Subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  sometimes  follow 
injury,  and  the  same  accident  not  unfrequently  happens  to  superficial  veins,  especially 
if  varicose.  The  consequences  of  rupture,  whether  subcutaneous  or  not,  of  large 
veins  is  often  very  serious,  and  may  be  even  more  so  than  the  rupture  of  the  corre- 
sponding artery.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  there  are  some  very 
typical  specimens  of  the  transverse  laceration  and  incurvation  of  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  of  large  arteries  from  external  violence.  In  such  cases  the  vessels  are 
closed  as  completely  as  if  Fleet  Spiers's  artery  constrictor  or  the  ligature  had  been 
used.     (See  Wounds  of  Vessels,  p,  360.) 

Rupture  oj  nerves. — Nerves  may  be  ruptured  without  the  overlying  skin  being 
injiired,  or  they  may  be  divided  by  a  wound  which  involves  the  integuments.  A 
compound  nerve  wound  is  often  far  less  serious  than  a  severe  contu,sion  of  a  nerve. 
The  ends  of  a  clean-cut  nerve  trunk  can  be  brought  together  by  tine  sutures,  and  a 
good  resiilt  will  follow  if  this  treatment  be  adopted  at  once  ;  much  relief  followed  in 
one  case  by  bringing  the  ends  of  a  cut  great  sciatic  nerve  together,  nine  months  after 
its  division.^  A  severe  contusion  sometimes  causes  permanent  paralysis.  Both  in 
militai-y  and  civil  practice,  lesions  of  nerves  of  the  lower  extremity  are  much  more 
rare  than  of  the  upper.  Sir  A.  Cooper  records  a  case  of  death  after  ligature  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  to  check  haemorrhage  from  the  artery  which  runs  in  its  substance.  The 
symptoms  of  ruptured  nerves  are  both  immediate  and  remote,  and  involve  sensation, 
motion,  and  nutrition.  (See  the  essay  on  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Nerves,  for 
information  on  these  injuries.) 

Wounds. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  there  are  certain  circumstances,  dependent  on 
locality,  which  influence  all  wounds  inflicted  on  the  lower  extremity.  Among  those 
tending  to  an  unfavourable  issue,  are — 1st,  the  size  of  the  parts  wounded,  more 
particularly  when  the  blood-vessels  and  joints  are  involved;  2ndly,  the  dependent 
position  of  the  limb,  so  that  even  trifling  wounds  heal  less  readily  than  they  would 
do  elsewhere  ;  and  lastly,  the  distance  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  lower  limb  from 

1  Shaw,  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  249.  Toogood,  J.,  Provincial  Med.  and  Surq.  Jourii. 
1843,  p.  469.  -  Lancet,  Dec.  11,  1880,  p.  937. 

^  Wheolhouse's  caye,  referred  to  iu  Mr.  Favell's  address,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  August  5,  1^76. 
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the  centre  of  the  circulation,  which  renders  them  when  injured  much  more  prone 
to  become  gangrenous. 

Contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  most  frequently  occur 
in  connection  with  fractures  and  gunshot  wounds,  and  are  treated  of  under  those 
beads.  When  produced  by  other  causes,  and  unaccompanied  by  fracture,  the  only 
respect  in  which  the  treatment  would  differ  from  similar  wounds  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  consists  in  the  necessity  of  absolute  rest  of  the  limb  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  treatment.  Incised  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity,  except  when  made  surgi- 
cally, are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  civil  practice  ;  and,  when  met  with,  are 
generally  found  to  have  resulted  from  some  accident  in  the  use  of  the  tools  employed 
in  certain  trades.  Thus  the  knee  joint  may  be  opened  by  the  slipping  of  a  knife  in 
cutting  leather  or  wood  placed  between  the  patient's  knees  ;  the  femoral  artery  may 
also  be  wounded  in  a  like  manner ;  ^  and  death  has  been  known  to  result  from  a 
wound  of  this  vessel  by  the  breaking  of  a  wine-bottle  held  between  the  thighs  while 
drawing  the  cork.  Ugly  flesh-wounds  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  scythe  in 
mowing.  None  of  these,  however,  require  any  special  treatment  which  is  not  laid 
down  under  the  head  of  Wounds  of  Joints  and  Wounds  of  Arteries.  Punctured 
wounds  of  the  foot  are  not  unfrequent  from  treading  upon  sharp  siibstances  when 
bare-footed  or  in  very  thin  shoes.  They  are  said  to  be  more  dangerous  than  punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  and  the  danger  is  increased  if  the  penetrating 
body  becomes  broken  off"  in  the  tissues,  or  is  rusty  or  otherwise  dirty.  Tetanus  not 
uncommonly  has  resulted  from  such  injuries.^ 

Needles,  bullets,  and  other  foreign  bodies  sometimes  remain  buried  for  years  in 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  without  causing  much  inconvenience,  and  unless 
their  site  can  be  ascertained"  and  they  can  be  conveniently  got  at,  they  may  be  let 
alone  ;  but  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  joint  they  are  apt  to  excite  recurrent 
attacks  of  inflammation,  and  should  be  removed. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  legs  cause  longer  and  more  serious  bullet  tracks  than 
similar  wounds  of  the  arms. 

Fractures. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  fractui-es  of  the  limbs  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  those  of  the  trunk,  but  whether  the  upper  or  lower  limbs  are  most  liable 
to  these  accidents  is  a  point  not  so  well  determined.  Of  1,800  fractures  treated  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  1715  to  1838,  901  were  of  the  lower  extremity,  and 
572  of  the  upper.  Of  1,572  fractures  at  the  Calcutta  Native  Hospital  from  1815  to 
1837,  681  were  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  665  of  the  upper.  Of  2,328  fractures 
collected  by  Malgaigne  from  the  registers  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  1,006  occurred 
in  the  lower  extremity,  and  850  in  the  upper ;  giving,  therefore,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  4,675  fractures  of  the  extremities  treated  at  these  three  institutions,  a 
majority  of  501  to  fractures  of  the  lower.^  When  we  take  into  consideration,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  many  patients  with  fracture  of  the  upper  extremity  attend  only 
as  casual  or  out-patients,  and  so  escape  registration,  it  is  highly  probable  that  these 
injuries  are  quite  as  numerous,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  the 
lower  extremity.  This  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  fractures  collected  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lonsdale,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  between  the  years  1831  and  1837. 
During  this  period  there  were  1,901  fractures,  treated  either  as  in-  or  as  out-patients, 
and  of  this  number  only  516  were  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  764  of  the  upper.* 
Thus  1,280  fractures  in  Lonsdale's  list  were  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties. During  the  ten  years  1870-1879,  the  registers  of  in-  and  out-door  patients 
who  attended  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  record  1,858  fractures  of  the  extremities, 
of  which  1,168  were  of  the  upper  limb,  and  690  of  the  lower.  Thus,  putting  Lons- 
dale's figures  and  my  own  together,  there  are  3,138  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs,  of  which  number  1,932  are  of  the  upper  and  1,206    of  the  lower  limb — i.e. 

1  Case  by  Holthouse,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1859,  pp.  364,  954. 
^  Gross,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  -M'?). 
^  Malgaiorne,  Traiie  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxations,  tome  i. 
*  Lonsdale,  Fractical  'Treatise  on  Fractures. 
3  s  2 
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a  majority  of  726  on  the  side  of  the  upper.  The  great  frequency  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  goes  a  long  way  towards  making  up  this  majority.  These  figures  probably 
indicate  more  correctly  than  the  others  the  relative  proportion  of  fractures  occur- 
ring in  the  two  extremities. 

The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  690  fractvires  of  the  lower  limb,  showing 
the  number  of  times  the  several  bones  were  fractured,  together  with  the  ages  and 
sex  of  the  patients  in  which  the  fractures  occurred  : — 


Table  I. 


-Simimary  of  690  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Liinb  wliioli  have  heen  treated  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  the  ten  years  1870-1879. 
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Femur,  177 
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Patella,  79 

Males 
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Total      . 
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Tibia,  80 

Males 
Females    . 
Total     . 
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Fibula,'  177 

Males 
Females    . 
Total      . 
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Tibia  and  Fibula, 
168 

Males 
Females    . 
Total      . 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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1 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  1,168  fractures  of  the  upper  extremities  : — 
Table  II. — Summary  of  1,168  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Limb  which  have  teen  treated  at  the 


Middlesex  Hospital 

Clavicle  .... 
Scapula  .... 
Humerus  .... 
Radius,  excluding  lower  end 
CoUes'  fracture  of  radius  . 
Olecranon 

Ulna         .... 
Both  the  radius  and  ulna  . 
Metacarpus  67  ;  phalanges  18 
Miscellaneous  and  unstated 


in  the  ten  years  1870-1879.- 


Total 


412 

19 
105 

151 

169 

38 

45 

76 

85 

8 

1,168 


^  Of  these  41  were  Pott's  fracture— 32  in  males,  7  in  females,  in  2  the  sex  is  not  stated  ; 
9  were  simple  fractures  of  the  external  malleolus  only — 8  in  males,  1  in  females. 

'^  The  Table  on  p.  947  is  substantially  the  same  as  this,  with  some  perfectly  unimportant 
variations. 
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Feactures  of  the  Femur. 


These  are  very  common  accidents.  After  the  clavicle  probably  no  single  hone  is 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  femnr.  Thus,  out  of  1,168  fractures  of  the  upper 
limb,  412  were  of  the  clavicle;  then  came  the  humerus,  which  was  broken  165  times, 
and  Colles'  fracture  of  the  radius,  which  happened  169  times.  Out  of  690  fractures 
of  the  lower  limb,  there  were  177  of  the  femur,  and  the  same  number  of  the  fibula 
alone.  Fi-actures  of  the  femur  are  proportionately  more  common  in  children  than 
adults.  Sixty-six  out  of  177  were  in  children  under  10  years.  Fractures  of  the 
femur  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  bone,  and  include  every  variety  of  fracture. 
For  convenience  of  description  they  may  be  grouped  into  fractures  (1)  of  the  upper 
end  ;  (2)  of  the  shaft ;  and  (3)  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

1.  Fractures  of  the    Upper  End  of  the  Femur. 

These  are  divisible  into  (A)  fractures  of  the  neck ;  (B)  fractures  through  the 
trochanter  major  and  base  of  the  neck ;  (C)  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the 
head  of  the  bone ;  (D)  separation  of  the  epiphysis  and  fracture  of  the  trochanter 
major, 

A.  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  either  intracapsular,  or  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  capsular  ligament — i.e.  at  the  base  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur. 

In  the  intracapsular  fracture  the  breach  of  continuity  may  take  place  close  to 
the  head  of  the  bone,  or  at  any  point  lower  down,  between  the  head  and  the  femoral 
insertion  of  the  capsule.  More  frequently  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the  head  with 
the  neck.  It  may  be  transverse  in  dii-ection,  or  more  or  less  oblique,  or  vertical,  i.e. 
parallel  to  the  head,  and  is  then  often  dentated — these  indentations  in  a  recent  frac- 
ture resist  displacement,  and  may  possibly  explain  how  it  is  that  in  certain  cases  the 
patients  have  been  able  to  walk  for  some  time  after  the  injury — or  it  may  be  im- 
pacted, the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  usually  forced  into  the  cancellous 
tissue  of  the  upper;  or,  lastly,  there  may  be  a  mutual  impaction.'  In  the  Musee 
Dupuytren  there  are  eight  specimens  of  reciprocal  penetration  of  the  fragments  of 
intracapsular  fi-actures.  The  displacement  of  the  fragments  in  non-impacted  cases 
varies ;  generally  the  head  of  the  femur  is  carried  backwards  and  downwards  on  a 
level  with  the  great  trochanter,  occasionally  even  below  it.  The  apparent  depression 
of  the  head  is,  however,  in  part  due  to  the  rising  up  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the 
femur.    In  other  cases,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  completely  held  within  the  acetabulum. 

These  accidents  are  usually  produced  by  very  slight  violence  and  occur 
most  frequently  in  old  age  and  in  females.  They  are  predisposed  to  by  the 
impaired  nutrition,  altered  chemical  composition,  and  diminished  obliquity  to 
the  shaft  which  takes  place  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  old  age,  as  well  as  by  well- 
marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cancellous  and  thinning  of  the  cortical  tissue  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  these  changes  are 
necessary  or  constant  in  old  age,  or  that  intracapsular  fractures  are  more  frequent 
in  old  people  than  fractures  at  the  base  or  root  of  the  neck.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  intracapsular  fractures  occur  almost  exclusively  in  old  age,  whilst  the  so-called 
extracapsular  fractures  occur  often  in  persons  under  as  well  as  over  fifty  years 
of  age. 

The  pathological  changes  in  the  neck  of  the  femur  which  predispose  to  fracture 
explain  how  it  is  that  such  slight  accidents  as  tripping  in  the  carpet  or  against  the 
curbstone,  or  catching  the  toes  in  the  bed-clothes,  cause  intracapsular  fracture  ;  and, 
again,  the  fact  of  their  being  caused  by  this  kind  of  accident  explains  why  intra- 
capsular fractures  are  so  rarely  impacted.  Further,  if  unimpacted,  these  intra- 
capsular fractures  rarely  or  never  unite  by  bone,  and  hence  they  usually  result  in 
great  lameness. 

As  to  the  age  at  which  intracapsular"  fractures  occvir ;  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 

1  Bryant,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  May  1,  1869;  also  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  pp.  131,  132. 
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out  of  225  cases  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  practice,  only  2  were  below  the  awe 
of  60.'  Of  28  specimens  of  this  fracture  examined  by  R.  W.  Smith,  4  were  from 
persons  below  the  age  of  50 ;  9  from  50  to  60,  both  inclusive ;  and  the  ages  of  the 
remainder  ranged  from  65  to  90,  also  both  inclusive.^  Exceptions  are  occasionally 
met  with,  and  have  been  recorded  by  Morgagni,^  who  found  this  fracture  in  a  woman 
of  40,  who  had  sustained  it  in  her  youth;  by  Stanley,'*  in  a  lad  of  18,  and  by 
Hamilton^  in  a  girl  of  16,  and  in  a  man  of  25.     Neither  of  the  latter  were  cases  of 

diastasis,  for  in  one  '  the  direction  of  the  fracture 
Fig.  156.— Intracapsular  Fracture   in      ^as  oblique,  commencing  just  at  the  articulating 

a  Youno-  Person  before  the  Epi-  n         x-  j-i      i,     j        i       j-        •     j.      -j.!  •     xi 

I,  J?  *i      riT      1      ^        -u  ^        surface  oi  the  head  and  ending  uist  withm  the 

physes   oi    the    Jrocnanters   have  *  ^ 

im'ited.     (From  a  specimen  in  the      capsule.      Fig.  156  is  a    representation    of  an 
Middlesex  Hospital  Museum.)  undoubted  case  of  fracture  within  the  capsule  in 

a  person  below  the  age  of  1 7  years,  the  epiphyses 
of  the  trochanters  being  not  yet  united  to  the 
shaft.  The  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital. 

In  the  fractures  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  capsule  the  line  of  fracture  may 
extend  along  the  intertrochanteric  ridges  in 
front  and  behind,  and  be  limited  by  the  tro- 
chanters above  and  I)elow ;  or  it  may  extend 
across  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  above 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  yet  be 
outside  the  joint;  but  in  no  case  can  the  frac- 
ture be  altogether  extracapsular  (if  by  capsule 
is  meant  the  tibrous  capsule)  in  front  and  yet 
be  a  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
because  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  attached  to 
the  very  base  of  the  neck  at  its  junction  with 
the  shaft  of  the  femur.  Frequently  the  tro- 
chanter is  split  or  comminuted ;  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  and,  whether  the  fracture  be 
at  or  above  the  posterior  intertrochanteric 
ridge,  the  breach  of  continuity  in  front  of  the 
neck  is  higher  than  the  insertion  of  a  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsular  ligaments. 
M.  Houel,  the  learned  Conservator  of  the  Musee 
Dapuytren,  is,  I  am  aware,  of  opinion  that  no 
specimen  in  that  Museum  justifies  the  assertion 
that  there  is  a  variety  of  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  partly  intra-  and  partly  extracap- 
sular j  and,  without  denying  the  possibility  of  such  a  fracture,  he  thinks  su3h  cases 
must  be  rare.  With  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  opinion  of  M.  Houel,  whose 
courtesy  to  visitors  to  his  Museum  I  would  here  gratefully  acknowledge,  I  have, 
after  examining  all  the  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum,  besides  many  others,  come 
to  a  different  conclusion. 

In  each  of  these  great  classes  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  the  joint  is 
practically  involved,  though,  as  the  thickness  of  the  front  of  the  capsular  is  very 
considerable,  it  is  just  possible  in  some  cases  that  the  line  of  fracture  may  run  along 
amongst  its  fibres  at  their  attachment  to  the  femur  without  being  actually  ivithin 
the  synovial  sac,  which  is  reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  on  to  the 
neck  of  the  bone.     Moreover,  the  symptoms  of  the  two  classes  of  fracture  are  closely 

^  Sii'  A.  Oooper,  On  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  Joints,  edit.  1842,  p.  135. 

*  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  by  R.  W.  Smith,  p.  108. 

^  Morgagni,  De  Causis  et  Sedihus  Morborutn,  epist.  66,  art,  10, 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xviii.  p.  256. 

*  Hamilton,  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  ord  ed.  p.  382. 
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alike.  The  reasons  for  keeping  up  tlie  old  division  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  of 
intra-  and  extracapsular  fracture  have  been  that  the  violence  which  produces  intra- 
capsular fracture  is  often  very  slight  and  very  indirect-  that  the  intracapsvilar 
fracture  is  more  often  non-impacted ;  that  the  method  of  repair  is  not  the  same  in  the 
two  fractures,  and  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavourable  in  the  inti'acapsular 
variety. 

Imiiacted  and  unimjxicted,  the  two  important  classes  of  fracttire  of  the,  cervix 
femoris, — What  is  of  much  greater  clinical  impoi^tance  than  the  question  as  to  their 
being  intra-  or  extracapsular  is  as  to  whether  these  tractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone are  impacted  or  non-impacted. 


Fig.  157. — Extracapsular  impacted  Fracture 
of  Cervix  Femoris,  with  separation  of 
the  trochanter.  (From  the  Museum  of 
AVestminster  Hospital.) 


Fig.  16t 


-Posterior  View  of  the  same 
Fracture. 


Robert  Smith  expresses  his  belief  that  all  extraca])su]ar  fractures  are  in  the  first 
instance  impacted,  and  that  all  impacted  fractures  are  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
fractvire  traversing  some  part  of  the  trochanteric  region.  He  considered  that  the 
distance  to  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  driven  into  the  cancelli  of  the  shaft,  as 
well  as  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  latter,  varies  in  accordance  with  the 
violence  and  direction  of  the  applied  force. 

If  the  force  has  not  been  very  great,  the  neck  of  the  femur  remains  wedged  in  between 
the  trochanters,  and  one  or  both  of  these  processes  are  split  off  from  the  shaft ;  but  if  the 
fibrous  structiu-es  before  alluded  to  (which  invest  the  whole  of  the  trochanteric  region)  have 
not  been  injured,  these  broken  portions  of  the  trochanters  are  still  held  firmly  in  their  places, 
and  the  impacted  cervix  does  not  become  loosened  ;  but  if  the  force  has  been  considerable, 
the  impulse  prolonged,  the  bone  in  a  state  of  senile  atrophy,  or  if,  as  frequently  happens,  the 
patient  in  endeavouring  to  rise  falls  a  second  time,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
trochanters  are  not  only  broken  from  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  but  are  so  far  displaced  and 
separated  from  their  connection  with  the  soft  parts  that  the  cavity  or  socket,  as  it  were,  into 
which  the  superior  fragment  has  been  received  is  destroyed.  The  impacted  cervix,  thus  set 
free,'  no  longer  opposes  the  ascent  of  the  inferior  fragment,  and  the  case  then  presents  the 
characters  of  the  ordinary  extracapsular  fracture,  with  great  shortening  of  the  limb.* 

All  this  is  doubtless  true  of  the  majoi-ity  of  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  but 
there  are  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  specimen  referred  to  by  Hamilton  in  Dr.  Mutter's 
collection,  where  the  neck,  having  been  broken  close  to  the  intra-trochanteric  lines, 
has  apparently  slid  down  upon  the  shaft  about  one  inch,  at  which  point  it  is  firmly 

*  R.  W.  Smith,  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  17.  Malgaigne  regarded  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  bone  into  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter  as  the  rule,  and  the  cases  iu 
which  it  did  not  occur  as  exceptional. 
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imited  by  bone.  So,  again,  in  those  specimens  of  very  slight  impaction  which  have 
been  considered  by  some  as  examples  of  partial  fracture,  no  trace  of  anything  like  a 
crack  or  fissure  is  to  be  discovered  on  the  trochanter.  There  is  a  rare  variety  of 
so-called  extracapsular  fracture  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  the  lower  fragment 
penetrates  a  short  distance  into  the  upper. 

The  examination  of  a  number  of  museum  specimens  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  neck  in  nearly  all  cases  penetrates,  and  therefore  is  impacted,  in  the  great 
trochanter ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  neck  may  be  jammed  between 
two  pieces  of  broken  ti-ochanter  and  thus  consolidate,  looking  after  the  lapse  of 
time  as  if  originally  impacted.  Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  has  reported  a  case  which  illus- 
trates the  possibility  of  this  fallacy. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  fractures  at  the  junction  of  the 
neck  with  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  impacted,  and  that  if  they  become  unimpacted 
it  is  owing  to  excessive  comminution  of  the  bone ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fractures  of 
the  neck,  which  are  entirely  within  the  capsule,  are  unimpacted  as  a  rule,  though  they 
may  be  impacted. 

It  follows,  thei'efore,  that  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  in 
great  probability  a  fracture  along  the  x'oot  of  the  neck ;  but  the  converse  does  not 
hold  good — viz.  that  in  an  unimpacted  fracture  the  breach  of  continuity  is  almost 
certainly  and  completely  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

What  the  surgeon  has  to  take  especial  care  of,  however,  is  not  to  convert  an 
impacted  into  an  unimpacted  fracture  either  by  moving  the  patient  or  the  patient's 
limb ;  e.g.  when  removing  the  patient  to  bed,  or  manipulating  him  when  in  bed. 
Let  him  be  guarded,  when  examining  with  a  view  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent, not  to  try  overmuch  to  '  make  out  whether  crepitus  can  or  cannot  be  felt.' 
The  mere  weight  of  the  limb,  if  left  for  a  day  or  two  unsupported  by  a  splint,  may 
convert  an  impacted  into  an  unimpacted  fracture.  Practitioners  would  do  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind. 

Cause  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-hone. — These  fractures  may  arise  from 
slight  indirect  violence,  or  from  more  severe  and  direct  force.  In  the  slipping  or 
tripping  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  causing  intracapsular  fractures,  the  sudden 
twist  or  jerk  breaks  the  fragile  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the  patient  falls  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  fracture.  Either  variety  of  the  injury  may  happen  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  rotation  of  the  body  whilst  the  limb  is  prevented  moving  with  it,'^  or 
from  a  fall  on  the  great  trochanter.  In  the  latter  case  the  fall  first  breaks  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  which  is  then  driven  into  the  cancellated  tissue  between  the  trochanters, 
and  acts  like  a  wedge  in  splitting  or  even  detaching  entirely  one  or  both  of  these 
processes.  M.  Rodet,  by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  os  femoris,  and  on  plaster 
casts  of  the  bone,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  situation  and  direction  of 
the  fracture  may  be  predicated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
has  acted.  Thus,  a  force  acting  vertically,  as  in  falling  on  the  feet  or  knees,  will 
produce  an  oblique  intracapsular  fracture ;  a  force  acting  from  before  backwai'ds,  a 
transvei'se  intracapsular  fracture ;  one  from  behind  forwards,  a  fracture  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  capsule ;  and  a  force  applied  transversely,  a  fracture 
entirely  without  the  capsule/'' 

These  conclusions  are,  I  believe,  in  the  main  correct,  except  that  I  think  a  force 
when  applied  transversely  produces  a  fracture  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
capsule  involving  the  trochanter  major,  and  that  if  the  force  is  not  too  violent  the 
fracture  is  impacted  with  marked  eversion  of  the  limb.  I  do  not  recognise  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  '  entirely  without  the  capsule,'  for  the  reason  that  this 
language  seems  to  me  anatomically  incorrect.  A  force  acting  from  behind  forwards 
and  inwards  I  have  found  produces  a  fracture  without  eversion,  and  sometimes  with 
inversion. 

Pathology. — The  immediate  injury  to  the  soft  parts  which  results  from  a  fracture 

^   Fath.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xvii.  p.  242. 

^  See  footnote,  p.  273,  Holmes's  Surgery ;  its  Principles  and  Practice,  3rd  ed. 

^  I! Experience,  mars  14,  1844. 
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patient  died  at  the  age  of  98, 
four  months  after  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  with  great  dis- 
placement. '  St.  George's  Hospital 
Reports,'  vol.  iv.  (From  St. 
George's  Hospital  Museum.) 


of  the  neck  of  the  femur  does  not  differ  from  that  which  occurs  from  fractures  into 
other  joints.  In  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule 
is  not  interfered  with,  the  fracture  being  below 

it,  but  the  fracture  runs  along  between  fibres  of  ^^^-   159-— False     Joint    after 
,1.  1  •     r.       ,       mi  -1  1  fracture    oi     the    iNecli    or 

the  ligament  m  front.     The  synovial  membrane         ^^^^^^,  ^,-^^^^^^  ^^^  Capsule. 

may  or  may  not  escape,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  is  frequently  altogether  exempt  from 
laceration.  In  the  fractures  within  the  capsule 
the  fibro- synovial  reflection  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment which  invests  the  neck  of  the  femur  is,  as 
a  rule,  partially  or  completely  torn  through,  and 
the  amount  of  separation  of  the  fragments  and 
of  the  shortening  of  the  limb  ai'e,  to  a  certain 
degree,  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  laceration. 
There  will  be  also  some  blood  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  synovia  poured  into  the  joint.  In 
rare  cases  of  intracapsular  fracture,  even  when 
the  fracture  commences  superiorly  at  the  car- 
tilaginous margin  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  the 
capsular  ligament  may  be  penetrated  by  the 
pointed  extremity  of  one  or  other  of  the  frag- 
ments. Sometimes  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  has  penetrated  the  back  of  the  capsule 
and  been  the  cause  of  inversion  of  the  limb.  In 
other  instances  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment has  penetrated  the  front  of  the  ligament. 
R.  W.  Smith '  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man, 
ast.  70,  in  which  the  capsule  was  thus  perforated 
by  the  upper  fragment  close  to  its  attachment  to 
the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line.  Suppurative  inflammation  rapidly  supervened 
and  the  patient  died  soon  after  the  injury.  In  old-standing  cases  the  capsular  liga- 
ment and  synovial  membrane  are  usually  much 
thickened  and  sometimes  partially  ossified ; 
sometimes  all  movement  between  the  fractured 
surfaces  is  prevented  by  their  close  and  firm 
union  by  fibrous  tissue ;  or  the  fragments  may 
be  only  partially  united  by  elongated  bands 
which  allow  of  the  free  movement  of  the  lower 
fragment ;  or  there  may  be  no  union  of  any 
kind,  but  a  false  joint,  the  broken  surface  of  the 
up[)er  fragment  being  hollowed  out  and  ebur- 
nated,  so  as  to  form  a  socket  in  which  plays  the 
rounded,  smooth,  eburnated,  and  shortened 
stump  of  the  lower  fragment;  ^  or  each  of  the 
surfaces  may  be  concavo-convex,  and  so  adapted 
to  each  other  as  to  admit  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  motion  between  them  (fig.  159). 
Bony  union  in  intracapsular  fracture  is  rare, 
and  by  some  has  been  considered  impossible ; 
but  a  sufficient  number  of  undoubted  cases 
have  now  been  brought  to  light  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  America  to  place  the  fact  beyond 
a  doubt.-'  Sir  A.  Cooper,  though  he  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  inti'a- 
capsular  fractures  do  not  as  a  rule  unite  by  bone,  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of 

^  Smith,  Proceedings  Path.  Soc.  Dublin,  N.S.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 
^  See  a  case  by  Holthouse  in  Path.  Soc.  Trans.  Session  1849-50,  p.  252. 
^  For  a  full  account  of  the  various  specimens  of  bony   union,  real  or   supposed,   see 
Hamilton,  3rd  ed.  p.  355  et  seq.     There  are  such  specimens  in  tlie  Musee  .J3upujtien,  No. 


Fig.  160. — Bony  Union  of  Intra- 
capsular Fracture  of  the  Femur. 
(From  St.  George's  Hospital 
Museum.) 
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such  union ;  but  he  asserts  that  it  requires  such  a  combination  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances as  is  very  rarely  met  with ;  thus  it  may  take  place  '  when  the  fracture  is 
through  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  no  separation  of  the  fractured  ends ;  when  the 
bone  is  broken  without  its  periosteum  being  torn ;  or  when  it  is  broken  obliquely, 
partly  within  and  partly  external  to  the  capsular  ligament,' '  and  to  these  we  may 
addtvhen  the  fragments  are  i-nifacted,  as  was  the  case  in  the  preparation  represented  in 
fig.  160,  or  when  they  can  be  kept  in  apposition  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  under 
any  othei'  circumstances.  Osseous  union  has  been  often  admitted  to  occur  in  rachitic 
subjects.  Now,  although  it  is  the  separation  of  the  fragments  which  undoubtedly 
forms  the  chief  obstacle  to  union,  there  are  other  causes  which  conspire  to  the  same 
result ;  such  as  the  age  and  feebleness  of  the  patient,  and  the  small  supply  of  blood 
to  the  injured  parts.  '  The  head  of  the  bone  receives  its  supply  of  blood  chiefly 
through  the  neck  and  reflected  capsule,  and  when  both  are  severed,  the  small  amount 
furnished  by  the  round  ligament  is  found  to  be  insufficient.'  Lastly,  the  long 
confinement  in  one  position,  which  is  necessary  for  bony  union,  is  what  many  old 
people  are  unable  to  bear.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  specimens  in  which  it 
is  supposed  bony  union  has  taken  place  are  from  joints  the  seat  of  chronic  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  in  which,  according  to  M.  Houel,  a  bony  lamella,  often  mistaken  for  compact 
callus,  is  seen  well  developed. 

The  non -impacted  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck  present  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  non-impacted  intracapsular  fractvires  in  their  subsequent  progress,  inasmuch  as 
bony  union  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  slow  process,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  trochanters  to  the  shaft  takes  place  long  before  that  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  fractured  neck  and  of  the  shaft.  The  great  exuberance  of 
ossific  deposit  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trochanters 
is  supposed  to  have  relation  to  the  comminution  and  separation  of  the  fragments  of 
these  processes. 

All  impacted  fractures  which  are  not  disturbed,  or  which  do  not  subsequently 
become  unimpacted,  unite  by  bone. 

Symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-hone. — The  symptoms  are 
shortening  and  rotation  outwards  of  the  limb,  with  more  or  less  loss  of  power ; 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  great  trochanter ;  occasional  crepitus,  swelling, 
and  pain. 

The  pain  is  felt  by  pressure  behind  the  trochanter  and  in  the  groin,  and  is 
increased  by  all  movements,  especially  movements  of  rotation.  The  swelling  is 
usually  but  slight,  and  consists  of  some  fulness  in  the  groin,  partly  owing  to  effusion 
within  and  around  the  joint  and  pai-tly  to  the  broken  neck  of  the  bone  pi-qjecting 
against  the  front  of  the  capsule.  Crepitus  may  in  some  cases  be  detected  by  very 
slight  movement  of  the  limb  whilst  the  hand  is  placed  with  the  thumb  over  the 
head  of  the  femur  and  the  fingers  behind  the  trochanter^  or  vice  versa  ;  but  no  con- 
tinued efforts  should  be  made  to  detect  it,  more  especially  as  crepitus  as  a  symptom 
is  quite  u.nnecessary  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  loss  of  power  is  very  variable;  it 
may  amount  to  complete  helplessness  in  the  limb,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
patients  have  been  known  not  only  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  to  walk  even  up  a 
flight  of  stairs  after  the  accident. 

Eversion  of  the  limb  is  almost  constant;  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  eversion  of  the 
foot,  but  it  is  really  a  rotation  outwards  of  the  whole  limb.  It  may  be  slight,  and 
then  perhaps  is  best  indicated,  as  Bigelow  suggests,  by  a  comparison  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  two  limbs  can  be  inverted.  The  shorte7ting  varies  from  ^  of  an  inch  to 
2^  inches.  It  may  be  very  trifling  at  first,  owing  to  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  from  contusion,  or  to  impaction  of  the  fragments,  or  owing  to  the  direction 
of  the  fracture  being  such  as  to  oppose  the  ascent  of  the  lower  fragment. 

The  position  of  the  great  trochanter  is  one  nearer  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 

188,  188a,  M.  Ilouel's  Catalogue.     See  also  paper  by  Walter  Jones  and  Mr.  Stanley,  Med.~ 
Chir.   Trans,  vol.   xxiv.  p.  12;  and  report  of  Dr.   James's  accident  in  Med.-Chir.  Tratis. 
yol.  xiii.  p.  51.3;  and  R.  W.  Smith,  Proceedings  Path.  Soc.  Dublin,  N.S.  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
^  Sir  A.  Cooper,  On  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  ed.  1842,  p.  137. 
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and  to  the  median  line  of  the  body  than  natm'al.  There  are  tliree  ways  by  which 
the  displacement  of  the  trochanter  can  be  verified — viz.  by  Nelaton's  line,  by 
Bryant's  triangle,  and  by  the  bi trochanteric  or  transverse  measurement. 

Nelatou's  test  consists  in  stretching  a  tape  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuber  ischii.  In  the  natural  condition, 
the  top  of  the  trochanter  in  every  position  of  the  limb  is  in  some  part  of  that  line, 
but  in  fractures  of  the  neck  it  is  always  above  the  line. 

Bryant's  test  line  is  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  trochanter  to  a  vertical  line 
let  down  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  to  the  mattress  on  which 
the  patient  is  lying.  The  distance  on  the  injured  side  compared  with  that  on  the 
sound  side  shows  the  degree  of  vertical  displacement  of  the  ti'ochanter  and  the 
extent  of  shortening. 

The  bitrochanteric  or  transverse  measurement,  which  I  liaA'e  for  some  time 
employed,  and  found  of  great  service  and  easy  application,  consists  in  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  median  line  of  the  body  to  the  antero  posterior  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  the  body,  through  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  on  each  side. 
The  distance  is  always  less  on  the  side  of  the  fracture,  and  in  the  several  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  emi^loyed  the  degree  of  inward  displacement  as  shown  by  this 
bitrochanteric  measurement  has  exactly  corresponded  to  the  degree  of  vertical  dis- 
placement shown  by  Bryant's  test.  The  measurement  can  be  readily  made  with  the 
aid  of  a  piece  of  string  and  the  bed-card  or  a  book  ;  but  for  use  in  the  hospital  and 

Fig.  161. — Bitrochanteric  or  Transverse  Measurement  for  detecting  Fractures  of  Neck 

of  Femur. 


for  the  purposes  of  illustration  I  have  had  made  a  measure  graduated  alike  on  each 
side  of  a  short  central  index  which  is  held  over  the  median  line  of  the  patient  (vide 
fig.  161). 

Dr.  Allis '  has  drawn  attention  to  a  sign  which  he  says  is  diagnostic  of  any  fi'ac- 
ture  through  the  neck  of  the  femur — namely,  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  fascia  lata 
above  the  trochanter,  between  it  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  the  injured  side,  caused 
by  the  loss  of  the  resistance  which  is  afforded  by  the  cervix  femoris  when  unbroken,^ 
There  is  a  similar  loss  of  resistance  in  the  fascia  just  above  the  outer  side  of  the 
knee. 

The  symptoms  will  vary  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  impaction  or  non- 
impaction,  or  degree  and  angle  of  impaction,  of  the  fragments.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  the  more  complete  the  impaction  the  less  obvious  will  be  the  signs 
of  fracture,  and  the  moi^e  liable  the  injury  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  a  different 
nature  ;  especially  will  this  be  the  case  where  the  impaction  is  slight,  and  the  neck 
deviates  but  little  from  its  natural  angle.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  will  be  more  marked,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury 
less  doubtfid  in  proportion  to  the  separation  of  the  fragments.     Thus  the  limb  may 

1  Ohio  Med.  Rec.  1879-80,  vol.  iv.  pp.  335  and  385. 
*  Agnew's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  935. 
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be  shortened,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  or  more,  but  can  be  drawn 
down  to  the  same  length  as  the  other ;  the  rotation  outwards  will  be  greater,  the 
crepitus  more  manifest,  the  detached  trocbanteiic  fragment  more  displaced,  the  pain 
and  swelling  greater,  with  sometimes  visible  bruising  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  hip 
and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  complete  helplessness  of  the  whole  limb.  In 
complete  impaction,  the  shortening  of  the  limb  varies  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  and  cannot  be  diminished  by  traction  ;  the  eversion  is  usually  less  than  in 
non-impacted  fracture,  and  often  very  slight.  Crepitus  cannot  be  elicited  by 
rotating  the  limb,  nor  is  it  justifiable  to  make  any  but  the  slightest  attempt  to 
obtain  it  in  examining  a  case  of  suspected  fracture.  The  violent  efforts,  even  to 
making  the  patient  endeavour  to  stand  on  the  leg,  of  the  old  surgeons  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned  as  not  only  needless,  but  damaging.  The  head  of  the  bone  can 
be  made  to  move  freely  in  the  acetabvilum,  and  the  trochanter  moves  with  it,  though 
on  a  shorter  arc.  This  process  is  also  nearer  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  median 
line  of  the  body,  and  the  limb  in  general  lacks  that  appearance  of  helplessness  which 
is  seen  in  the  other  varieties  of  this  accident. 

Inversion  of  the  limb  is  met  with  occasionally  in  fractures  both  within  the  cap- 
sule and  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  In  the  dissection  of  these  cases  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  inferior  fragment  is  always  in  front  of  the  superior;  and  I  believe 
that  the  inversion  is  due  to  the  direction  of  the  violence  which  fractures  the  bone 
and  drives  the  trochanter  forwards  and  inwards,  thus  rotating  the  limb  and  impacting 
the  fragments  in  this  position. 

In  a  case  of  Mr.  Langstaff  s  of  intracapsular  fracture  the  foot  was  in  the  first 
instance  turned  outwards,  but  became  inverted  when  the  portion  of  the  ceiwix  con- 
nected with  the  shaft  became  absorbed.  This  accords  with  what  is  sometimes  seen 
after  excision  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  recorded  in  a 
paper  on  '  Inversion  of  the  Foot  in  Fractvire  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femur  '  ('  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.'  vol.  xiii.)  a  case  in  which  eversion  was  followed  by  inversion  as  soon  as  the 
limb  was  placed  in  the  extended  position ;  and  another  in  which  from  the  first 
inversion  prevailed.  In  this  latter  case  the  trochanter  was  broken  ofi"  as  well  as 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  so  as  to  leave  the  insertions  of  the  pyriformis,  gemelli,  obtu- 
rator internus,  and  externus  and  quadratus,  with  the  upper  fragment ;  but  suflicient 
of  the  insertions  of  the  glutseus  minimus  and  glutseus  medius  (the  inward  rotators) 
attached  to  the  lower  fragment  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  due  action  on  the 
shaft. 

In  a  case  of  impacted  fracture  in  a  woman  recently  under  my  care  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  the  foot  was  quite  straight,  there  being  neither  inversion  nor  ever- 
sion, but  three-quarter  of  an  inch  shortening,  as  shown  both  by  the  transverse  measure- 
ments and  by  Bryant's  line ;  the  accident  was  caused  by  her  falling  upon  her 
back  and  right  hip,  thus  striking  the  posterior  and  outer  side  of  the  trochanter  and 
crushing  it  inwards  and  forwards. 

Dr.  W.  Pirrie  ^  has  reported  a  unique  case  of  unimpacted  intracapsular  fracture 
with  great  flexion,  adduction,  and  inversion  of  the  limb,  the  patient  lying  in  much 
the  same  position  as  is  assumed  in  dislocation  of  the  hip  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  tuberosity. ^  Pirrie  believes  that  the  integrity  and  tension  of  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament  was  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  position  of  the  limb  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  patient  is  described  as  having  fallen  upon  '  her  back  and  right 
hip.'  The  fracture  was  reduced  by  practising  the  same  manipulation  as  for  dorsal 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  and  when  the  limb  was  thus  brought  into  proper  position 
there  was  no  tendency  to  inversion  or  eversion,  and  scarcely  any  shortening. 

That  the  fixation  of  the  limb  in  inversion  is  not  due  to  the  muscles  is  proved  by 
the  following  fact  recorded  by  R.  Smith  :  '  If  extension  be  made  .so  as  to  remove  the 
deformity  and  restore  the  length  of  the  limb,  as  soon  as  the  extending  foi'ce  ceases 
to  act,  though  the  limb  is  again  shortened,  the  foot  will  be  found  to  remain  evei-ted.'  ^ 

'  Lancet,  Jan.  4,  1879. 

'^  See  fig.  1.3,  p.  0-3,  in  Bigelow's  work  on  the  Hip,  and  compare  it  with  the  fig.  iu  Dr 
Pirrie's  paper.  ^  li.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  25. 
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When  the  fragments  become  locked  together,  the  action  of  the  external  rotator 
muscles  is  resisted,  but  the  influence  of  inward  rotator  muscles  in  causing  or  keep- 
ing up  inversion,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  but  secondary.  Again  in  intracapsular  fractures, 
if  the  fibro-synovial  reflection  of  the  capsule  along  the  front  of  the  neck  is  untorn, 
eversion  may  be  prevented,  but  inversion  could  not  thus  be  caused.  As  fractures 
with  inversion  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocation  of  the  hip,  the  interest  attach- 
ing to  these  cases  is  with  reference  to  diagnosis.     (See  Dislocation  of  the  Hip.) 

The  cause  of  eversion  in  fractitre  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh. — The  eversion  of  the 
limb  which  persists  after  all  muscular  action  has  been  suspended  is  accounted  for 
by  the  weight  of  the  limb;  the  line  of  gravity  passing  through  the  outer  side  of 
the  thigh  causes  the  limb  to  fall  outwards,  as  is  seen  in  persons  asleep  or  insensible, 
even  when  thei'e  is  no  fi-acture  present.  Again,  there  is  a  gi'cat  difference  between 
the  cortical  portion  of  the  anterior  and  posteiior  aspects  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
that  behind  being  much  thinner  and  more  brittle  than  that  in  front ;  so  that,  as 
Bigelow  has  pointed  out,  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  becomes  impacted  and  much 
more  crushed  up  than  the  anterior  ;  thus  more  ready  yielding  of  the  back  of  the  neck 
would  itself  favour  eversion  whether  the  fracture  be  impacted  or  unimpacted. 
Finally,  the  action  of  muscles  would  lend  assistance  in  the  same  direction ;  not  only 
are  there  the  small  external  rotator  muscles  acting  on  the  trochanter,  but  the  ilio-psoas, 
the  pectineus,  and  the  adductors,  acting  on  the  upper  end  and  shaft  of  the  femur, 
assist  in  rotating  it  outwards.  Without  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  muscles  are 
without  influence  altogether,  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  weight  of  the  limb  espe- 
cially, and  the  fragility  of  the  back  of  the  cervix  femoris,  are  the  two  chief  factors  in 
causing  the  eversion. 

The  question,  however,  is  one  about  which  there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinion, 
and  not  long  ago  a  discussion  upon  it  was  again  raised  by  a  paper  read  at  Cork  by 
Mr.  E.  Owen.i 

The  occasional  absence  of  shortening. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
shortening  may  vary  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half.  Not 
unfrequently  it  is  altogether  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  Fractures 
may  exist  without  any  shortening  throughout  the  whole  period  of  union,  as  in  a  case 
described  by  Guthrie.  ^ 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  dissected  a  case  in  which  the  cervix  was  obliquely  broken,  and  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  hone  prevented  the  ascent  of  the  lower.  Mr.  Stanley  also 
relates  the  following  case :  '  A  man,  aged  60,  was  knocked  down  in  the  street ;  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  hip,  but  there  was  neither  shortening  nor  eversion  of  the  limb,  and  its 
several  motions  could  be  executed  with  perfect  freedom  and  power.  A  fracture  was  not  sus- 
pected ;  the  patient,  therefore,  was  merely  confined  to  his  bed.  In  the  fifth  week  from  the 
date  of  the  accident  he  died  from  another  cause.  No  trace  of  injury  was  found  in  the  parts 
around  the  hip-joint,  but  small  effusions  of  blood,  apparently  not  recent,  were  discovered 
beneath  the  synovial  and  fibrous  membrane,  covering  the  neck  of  the  femur,  also  beneath  the 
synovial  membrane  covering  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  were 
sawed  through  their  middle,  and  in  each  portion  a  dark  line,  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
effusion  of  blood,  was  seen  extending  through  the  bone  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  A  fracture 
was  discovered  extending  along  this  line  ;  but  the  broken  surfaces  were  in  contact,  and  the 
synovial  and  fibrous  membrane  covering  the  neck  of  the  bone  was  uninjured.  In  this  case,' 
Mr.  Stanley  very  pertinently  remarks,  '  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  walk  at  the  end  of 
two  or  even  three  weeks  from  the  accident,  a  separation  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  and  con- 
sequent shortening  of  the  limb,  would  have  been  the  result.'  ^ 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  shortening  at  first,  but  that  this  symptom 
makes  its  appearance  gradually  or  suddenly  some  days  and  even  weeks  after  the 
accident. 

The  sudden  occurrence  of  shortening,  some  time  after  the  accident,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  displacement  of  the  fragments  consequent  on  some  movements  of 
the  limb  which  have  torn  through  the  hitherto  uninjured  periosteum  of  the  neck, 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Aug.  30,  1879,  p.  322,  and  Nov.  1,  1879  ;  also  letters  on  the  same 
subject  by  Prof  Spence  and  Mr.  Davies-Oolley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Oct.  4  and  Nov.  15,  1879  ; 
also  R.  Parker,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  p.  689,  1879. 

^  Med. -Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  116.  ^  Ihid.  vol.  xii'.  p.  oil. 
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Fig.  162. — Interstitial  Absorption 
of  the  Cervix  Femoris.  (From 
the  Museum  of  Westminster 
Hospital.) 


or  unlocked  the  serrations  of  the  fractured  surfaces,  or  converted  a  partial  into  a 
complete  fracture ;  while  the  gradual  shortening  of  the  limb  is  owing  to  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

Diagnosis. — The  accidents  which  are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  fracti;res 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  are  (1)  certain  fractures  of  the  pelvis;  (2)  dislocations  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  on  to  the  pubes,  or  dorsal  dislocation  with  eversion ;  and  (3) 
severe  contusions  of  the  hip. 

(1)  The  particular  lesions  of  the  pelvis  which  most  nearly  resemble  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris  are  fractures  of  the  acetabulum.  As  a  rare  accident,  the  bottom  of 
this  cavity  may  be  driven  into  the  pelvis,  together  with  the  head  of  the  femur ;  or  a 
portion  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabvilum  may  be  broken  oflT,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  to  the  ilium  ;  or,  lastly,  the  rim  may  be  broken  and  the 
fragment  not  displaced.  The  diagnosis  of  these  several  injuries  is  by  no  means  easy, 
though  not  impossible ;  and  to  this  we  may  sometimes  be  guided  by  the  history  of 
the  accident,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  mixed  character  of  the  symptoms. 
Practically,  perhaps,  a  mistake  of  diagnosis  is  of  no  great  moment,  as  the  treatment 
is  nearly  the  same  for  all  of  these  accidents,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  real 
nature  of  some  of  them  was  only  discovered  after  death. 

(2)  The  symptoms  by  which  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  fracture  of  its  neck  will  be  pointed  out  when  treating  of  that 
dislocation. 

(3)  A  severe  contusion  of  the  hip  more  nearly  resembles  a  fracture  than  would 
at  first  sight  be  imagined ;  thus,  there  may  be  pain,  swelling,  ecchymosis,  eversion 

of  the  limb,  with  loss  of  power,  and  if  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis  pre-existed,  there  may  be  also 
an  altered  position  of  the  great  trochanter.  A 
severely  contused  hip  in  a  person  whose  limb  has 
become  shortened  by  rheumatic  changes  may  for  a 
while  be  mistaken  for  fracture.  Such  a  case  has 
been  referi'ed  to  in  the  early  pait  of  this  article  (see 
Contusion),  and  R.  Smith  ^  has  reported  a  very 
similar  one.  Though  in  simple  contusions  crepi- 
tus and  shortening  are  wanting,  we  have  seen  that 
these  symptoms  are  sometimes  wanting  also  in  frac- 
ture. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
which  lead  ultimately  to  shortening  and  lameness 
are  sometimes  set  up  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  hip  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  may  become  a  question  at 
a  future  time  whether  the  bone  was  not  really 
broken  by  the  accident  and  the  nature  of  the  injury 
overlooked  or  mistaken  at  the  time  (fig.  162).  In 
the  same  way  the  paralysis,  eversion,  and  shortening 
from  retarded  growth,  which  in  children  are  some- 
times the  consequence  of  a  fall,  may  give  rise  to  the  same  suspicion ;  the  absence  of 
all  the  usual  symptoms  of  fracture  immediately  after  the  fall  is,  however,  sufiicient 
to  clear  up  any  doubt. 

Indeed  with  care  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  is  not  very  likely  to  occur,  for  there  is 
no  other  injury  which  has  all  or  most  of  the  signs  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  supervening  immediately  upon  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  trochanter. 

Frognosis. — Whether  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  be  situated  within  or 
without  the  capsular  ligament,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  guarded.  Lameness, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  to  be  expected,  but  the  danger  to  life,  unless  the  patient 
is  very  old  or  feeble  or  has  sustained  injury  in  addition  to  the  fracture,  is  not  great. 
The  ciiief  causes  of  death  are  shock,  irritative  fever,  fatty  degeneration  of  viscera, 
bed-sores,  gradual  exhaustion,  and  hypostatic  pneumonia. 

'  Smitli,  On  Fractures  and  Fishcatiori'^,  p.  113. 
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With  reference  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  recoveries,  the  tables  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  show  a  mortality  of  nearly  one-third ;  but  this  is  evidently  much  too  high  for 
a  general  average  of  the  death-rate  of  the  accident,  and  is  attributable,  according  to 
Malgaigne,  to  the  treatment  pursued  in  that  institution.  No  London  hospital  would, 
I  believe,  show  anything  like  such  a  death-rate.  At  Guy's  Hospital  in  three  years 
(1870-72)  three  cases  out  of  42  died  ;  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  between  the  years 
1868  and  1878  there  were  five  deaths  out  of  59  cases.  Agnew  states  that  out  of 
176  fractures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  only  nine  deaths  occurred.  The  period 
at  which  death  ensues  is  from  two  weeks  to  two  months.  The  union  of  fractures  at 
the  base  of  the  neck  takes  place  quite  as  readily  as  that  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  bone.  When  union  does  not  take  place,  and  also  in  some  instances  in  which  it 
does,  the  amount  of  irregular  and  porous  callus  which  is  thrown  out  is  often  enormous. 

B.  Fracture  of  the  femur  through  the  trochanter  incfjor,  and  base  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur. — This  is  the  fracture  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  '  fracture  of  the  femur 
through  the  trochanter  major.'  There  is,  however,  some  confusion  in  the  great 
surgeon's  description,  and  he  seems  to  have  included  in  it  another  class  of  injury, 
viz.  fracture  of  the  trochanter  without  injury  to  the  shaft  or  neck  of  the  bone. 
'  Oblique  fractures  sometimes  happen  through  the  trochanter  major,'  whereby  the 
head,  neck,  and  part  of  the  trochanter  major  are  separated  from  the  shaft,  and  the 
rest  of  the  trochanter.  The  injury  may  occur  at  every  period  of  life,  and  its  symp- 
toms are  some  shortening,  great  eversion,  inability  to  sit  without  great  pain,  and 
displacement  of  that  portion  of  the  trochanter  still  in  connection  with  the  shaft, 
sometimes  upwards  towards  the  ilium,  and  sometimes  backwards  towards  the 
ischiatic  notch,  so  as  to  resemble  dislocation  of  the  hip  backwards.  '  The  distin- 
guishing marks  of  this  accident,'  says  Sir  A.  Cooper,  '  are,  a  fixed  state  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter,  whilst  its  lower  part  obeys  the  motion  of  the  thigh-bone ; 
eversion  of  the  foot,  and  the  very  perceptible  altered  position  of  the  trochanter 
major ;  crepitus  felt  if  a  rather  free  movement  be  made  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  and  very  little  diminution  of  its  length.  But  when  the  fracture  happens  below 
the  insertion  of  the  principal  rotatoiy  muscles,  the  lower  portion  of  bone  is  much 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  glutjBus  maximus,  and  the  limb  becomes  very  much 
shortened  and  deformed  at  the  place  of  union  by  exubeiunt  callus.  The  first  case  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw,'  he  continues,  '  was  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  about  the  year 
1786.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the 
capsule,  and  the  limb  was  extended  over  a  pillow  rolled  under  the  knee,  with  splints 
on  each  side  of  the  limb,  by  Mr.  Cline's  direction.  An  ossific  union  succeeded  with 
sca,rce]y  any  deformity,  except  that  the  foot  was  somewhat  everted ;  and  the  man 
walked  extremely  well.  When  he  was  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital,  a  fever 
attacked  him,  of  which  he  died  ;  and  upon  dissection  the  fracture  was  found  through 
the  trochanter  major,  and  the  bone  was  united  with  very  little  deformity  ;  so  that 
his  limb  would  have  been  equally  useful  as  before.'  This  fracture  appears,  from  the 
engi^aving,  to  be  situated  just  along  the  anterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  to 
intersect  the  trochanter  near  its  centre,  leaving  part  of  this  process  connected  with 
the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the  other  part  with  the  shaft. 

Stanley  has  recorded  a  similar  case  which  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  60,  who 
fell  in  the  street  and  injured  her  right  hip,  and  which  gave  rise  to  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  '  some  believing  it  to  be  dislocation,  and 
others  fracture.'  A  ])ost-mortem  examination  revealed  that  there  had  been  '  a 
fracture  extending  obliquely  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  through  the  basis  of 
the  neck  into  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  that  the  prominence  which  had  been  mis- 
taken for  the  head  of  the  bone,  was  occasioned  by  the  posterior  and  larger  portion  of 
the  trochanter  drawn  backwards  towards  the  sciatic  notch.'  '  A  very  similar  case, 
also  mistaken  for  dislocation,  but  in  which  the  trochanter  ma,ior  was  broken  in  two 
places,  is  described  by  Stanley.  The  patient  was  a  man  set.  65  who  was  knocked 
down  in  the  street  (vide  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Case  102) ;  a  fracture  was  found  extending 

^  Stanley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiii. 
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through  the  trochanter  major,  and  through  the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The 
portion  which  had  been  drawn  backwards  into  the  situation  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  would  occupy  in  dislocation,  was  still  connected  by  periosteum  with  the  shaft 
of  the  femur.  The  accident  is  rare,  for  these  seem  to  be  the  only  three  reported 
cases. 

In  1875  Mr.  Hamilton  '  of  Dublin  showed  at  the  Pathological  Society  of  that  city 
'  an  extracapsular  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  and  a  coincident  transverse  fracture 
which  completely  separated  the  trochanters  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The  appear- 
ances during  life  simulated  those  of  intracapsular  fracture.' 

The  treatment  need  not  differ  from  that  which  is  proper  for  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur. 

C.  Seyparation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  caput  femoris. — '  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,'  observes  Holmes,^  '  are  hardly  known  in  childhood,  and  the  upper  epiphysis 
is  so  small,  and  lies  so  completely  within  the  hip-joint,  that  its  disjunction  is  un- 
known, except  perhaps  in  the  foetus.' 

Several  supposed  examples  of  this  accident  have  been  recorded,  but  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Holmes  in  thinking  that  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  real  existence  of  this 
lesion. 

South  ^  has  published  One  which  happened  to  a  boy  ten  years  of  age,  who  had 
fallen  out  of  a  first-floor  window  vipon  his  left  hip.  The  limb  was  slightly  everted, 
but  scarcely  shortened. 

Post'*  relates  another,  the  case  of  a  girl  16  years  of  age  who  slipped  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  felt  something  give  way  which  obliged  her  to  lean  against  a 
wall.  The  limb  was  found  to  be  an  inch  shorter,  the  toes  were  turned  out,  the 
trochanter  moved  with  the  shaft,  and  there  was  crepitus.  It  was  put  up  as  a  frac- 
ture, but  permanent  shortening  of  nearly  half  an  inch  was  the  result. 

D.  Fracture  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  major. — It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
trochanter  major  may  be  fractured,  or  its  epiphysis  separated,  without  any  fracture  of 
the  neck  or  shaft  of  the  femur,  though,  as  Hamilton  ^  remarks,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  these  fractures  were  instances  of  impacted  intracapsular  fracture. 

Case  96  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work  seems,  however,  to  have  been  one  in  which  the 
trochanter  major  was  broken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  femur. 

The  only  well-authenticated  cases  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  that  I  am  able 
to  refer  to  are  Agnew's,^  Mr.  Poland's  case  mentioned  by  Bryant,  Dr.  Roddick's 
case,'^  and  Mr.  McCarthy's,^  and  also  that  communicated  to  Sir  A.  Cooper  by  Mr. 
Key. 

A  youDg  girl,  about  16  years  of  age,  in  crossing  the  street  tripped,  and  in  falling 
struck  her  trochanter  violently  against  the  curbstone.  She  immediately  rose,  and,  without 
much  pain  or  difficulty,  walked  home ;  but  experiencing  an  increase  of  pain,  she  was  ad- 
mitted, five  days  afterwards,  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  The 
right  leg,  which  was  the  one  injured,  was  considerably  everted,  and  appeared  to  be  about 
half  an  inch  longer  than  the  sound  limb.  It  admitted  of  passive  motion  in  all  directions, 
but  abduction  gave  her  considerable  pain.  She  had  perfect  command  over  all  the  muscles 
except  the  internal  rotators.  No  crepitus,  or  displacement  of  bone,  coiUd  be  detected  on  the 
closest  examination.  Nine  days  after  the  accident  she  died.  The  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  a  fracture  which  had  detached  the  trochanter  from  the  body  and  neck  of  the  bone, 
but  without  tearirg  through  the  tendons  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  process  ;  this  so 
effectually  prevented  all  motion  of  the  fractured  portion,  that  the  injury  could  not  have  been 
detected  during  the  hfe  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Warren  ('Dublin  Medical  Journal,'  July  1876,  p.  69)  describes  a  case  found 
in  the  dissecting-room  of  Steevens'  Hospital,  of  a  fracture  extending  along  the  epiphysary 

1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Jan.  8,  1876,  p.  66. 

^  Holmes,  Diseases  of  Childhood,  2nd  ed.  p.  258. 

3  South,  note  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  605. 

■*  Post,  New  York  Journ.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  J  90. 

^  Hamilton,  Fractures  mid  Dislocations,  6th  ed.  p.  385.  '''  Agnew's  Surcjery. 

"^  Lorid.  Med.  Rec.  Jan.  15,  1876,  quoted  from  Canada  Med.  and  Sure/.  Journ.  Nov.  15. 

^  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xxv.  p.  200. 
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line,  wbicli  lie  tliinl^s  was  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  aud  not  a  fracture  of  the  matured 
trochanter.  He  states  that  there  are  three  examples  of  this  injury  in  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Partial  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. — Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to 
the  possibility  of  pai'tial  fractures  of  the  neck  occurring ;  the  affirmative  being  main- 
tained by  Colles,  Adams  and  Hamilton,  while  Robert  Smith  is  '  satisfied  that  the 
doctrine  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  correct.'  Tbe  integrity  of  the  thin  stratum 
of  bone  which  invests  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  in  these  alleged  partial  fractures 
has  been  attributed  by  Adams  to  its  having  yielded  (without  breaking)  to  the  force 
which  fractured  the  lower  surface,  while  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  fracture  is  not 
visible  because  '  it  traverses  the  bone  exactly  where  the  neck  springs  from  the  shaft 
of  the  femur.'  The  annexed  figures  (figs.  163  and  164)  illustrate  this  point. 
Without  committing  myself  to  a  positive  opinion  as  to  whether  some  of  the  alleged 
examples  of  partial  fi-actuie  may  not  have  been  cases  of  complete  fracture  with  slight 
impaction,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  possibility  and  occasional  occur- 
rence of  incomplete  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the  cases  published  by 

Figs.  163  and  164. — Two  views  of  an  Impacted  '  Extracapsular  '  Fracture  of  the  Cervix 
Fenioris,  the  fracture  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  neck  not  being  visible.  (From 
the  Museum  of  the  Westminster  Hospital.) 

Fig.  163.  Fig.  164. 


Tournel  ^  as  long  ago  as  1837,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  one  of  Dr.  Jackson,^  are 
incontestable  examples  of  this  lesion, 

Bigelow  has  described  the  case  of  a  patient  who  died  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  in  whom  a  spiral  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  ascended  and  wound 
round  the  neck,  '  completely  detaching  it,  except  at  a  narrow  isthmus  in  front,  half 
an  inch  wide.'  In  this  case  the  unbroken  part  of  the  neck  was  the  lower  and 
hinder,  and  allowed  '  a  slight  springing  motion  of  the  head,  but  maintained  it  firmly 
in  place.'  A  specimen  of  Malgaigne's  ^  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren  is  of  the  highest 
interest ;  there  is  an  incomplete  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the 
anterior  part  being  unbroken ;  and  in  addition  there  is  an  equally  incomplete  fracture 
of  the  trochanter  major. 

Treatment  of  fracture 'of  the  neck  and  upper  fart  of  the  femur. — The  fact  of  the 
possibility  of  bony  union  in  intracapsular  fractures  being  established,  all  cases  ought 
to  be  treated  with  the  view  of  obtaining  this  result,  and  the  treatment  applicable  to 
fractures  partially  without  the  capsule  is  equally  proper  for  those  entirely  within. 
The  indications  are — if  the  fracture  is  not  impacted — to  bring  the  fragments  into  as 

^  Archives  gen.  de  Med.  3^  serie,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
^  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jnurn.  vol.  iv.  p.  351. 

^  No.  188b,  M.  Houel's  Catalogue ;  see  also  Wilkinson  King  in  Gmjs  Hosp.  Hepts.  Oct. 
1844,  vol.  ii.  2nd  series,  p.  347  et  seq. 

Vol.  I.  3  T 
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accurate  a  relation  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  to  keep  them  so  during  the  treat- 
ment, which  should  extend  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months.  There  are  two 
ways  of  doing  this,  one  by  the  straight  splint,  or  by  one  of  the  many  modes  of 
applying  weights  and  pulleys,  by  which  extension  as  well  as  fixation  may  be  caused  ; 
and  the  other  by  the  double  inclined  plane,  or  fracture  bedstead.  Mr.  Solly,  in  a 
clinical  lecture  published  in  the  '  Lancet '  of  August  1867,  advocates  the  last-named 
plan ;  while  Professor  Hamilton  of  New  York  prefers  the  straight  position,  on  the 
ground  that  patients  can  endure  this  position  for  a  longer  time  with  less  suffering 
than  the  flexed.  Whichever  of  these  methods  may  be  adopted,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  many  old  people  bear  confinement  badly  :  retention  of  urine  is  not 
uncommon,  and  bed-sores  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  patient  to  rise  daily  and  get  about  on  crutches,  the 
limb  being  fixed  in  a  Thomas's  splint,  or  in  Dr.  Willard's  splint. ^ 

In  impacted  fractures  of  the  cervix,  forcible  extension  of  the  limb  with  the  view 
of  restoring  it  to  the  same  length  as  the  other  must  not  be  attempted,  or  the  frag- 
ments may  be  unlocked,  and  thus  placed  in  a  less  favourable  condition  for  union. 
The  long  straight  splint,  used  simply  as  a  retentive  and  not  as  an  extending  appar- 
atus, is  therefore  all  that  is  needed  in  this  variety  of  fracture ;  or  Thomas's  hip 
splint,  which  is  of  as  great  value  in  these  cases  as  in  many  cases  of  morbus  coxae,  may 
be  used  with  much  benefit.  I  have  had  an  outside  bar,  extending  from  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  to  the  knee,  added  to  Thomas's  hip-splints,  and  have  found  it  of  great  use 
in  certain  fractures  of  the  femoral  neck  when  confinement  to  bed  was  detrimental. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. 

These  occur  most  frequently  in  its  middle  third.  Of  70  cases  observed  by  Mr. 
Holthouse,  46  were  broken  in  this  situation,  16  in  the  lower  third,  and  8  in  the 
upper.  Of  539  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  received  into  the  wards  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  269  were  in  the  middle,  151  in  the  lower,  and  119  in  the 
upper  third.^  The  thigh  may  be  fractured  at  any  age,  and  even  during  the  act  of 
birth.  Dr.  Langmore  "^  has  related  a  case  which  occurred  in  a  breech  presentation. 
Indirect  violence  occasioned  the  majority  of  these  fractures ;  but  of  those  due  to 
direct  causes  the  greatest  number,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  occurred  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone. 

Causes. — It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  can 
be  produced  by  muscular  action  in  the  absence  of  cancer,  syphilitic  node,  or  some 
other  distinct  morbid  change  in  the  bone ;  but  many  instances  are  on  record  in 
which  the  pioduction  of  the  fracture  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  manner,^ 
Thus  Beauchere  has  given  an  account  of  a  man,  34  years  of  age,  who,  while 
sliding,  felt  himself  in  danger  of  falling  backwards,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to  keep 
up ;  he  did  not  fall,  but  he  heard  at  the  instant  a  crack  high  up  in  the  right  thigh, 
which  was  found  to  be  broken  below  the  trochanters.* 

Mr.  Clarence  Foster  ^  has  repoi'ted  a  '  remarkable  case  of  fractured  femur  in  an 
adult,  resulting  from  undue  and  sudden  muscular  action  without  pre-existent  osseous 
disease ; '  and  M,  E.  Vallin  ^  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  young  Arab  girl,  18  years  old 
and  of  robust  physique,  who  fractured  her  femur  a  little  below  its  middle  whilst  in 
the  act  of  getting  on  to  a  table  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  a  vaginal  examination. 
This  girl  may  possibly  have  been  the  subject  of  inherited  or  constitutional  syphilis, 
though  M.  Vallin  states  there  was  no  external  evidence  of  such  a  taint.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  an  idiopathic  osseous  fragility,  quite  apart  from  cancer,  scrofula, 
scurvy,  or  cachexia  of  any  other  sort,  which  predisposes  in  rare  instances  to  the 

^  See  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  Nov.  1880.  'Willard's  spliat  for  liip  injuries,  joint 
diseases,  and  fracture  of  femoral  neck.' 

^  Agnew's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  946.  ^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  March  31,  1877. 

"^  Beauchere,  Journ.  de  Med.  de  Leroux,  tome  xxx.  p.  336. 

5  Lancet,  June  26, 1880,  and  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  July  17,  1880. 

**  Gazette  hebdomadaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie,  Sept.  10,  1880,  p.  596  ;  also  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.  Nov.  6,  1880,  p.  535. 
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fracture  of  long  bones  from  muscular  or  other  slight  force.  M.  Broca  was  of  opinion 
that  there  is  a  special  form  of  osteitis,  '  I'osteite  rareliante,'  in  which  the  osseous 
elements  become  deficient,  and  in  which  there  is  a  great  development  of  the  vascular 
structures  of  the  bone,  which  predisposes  to  spontaneous,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  say, 
pathological  fractures  of  long  bones.  Broca  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
persons  who  have  been  the  subject  of  white  swelling  of  the  joints  are  prone  to  these 
fractures,  generally  of  the  bone  below  the  tumour,  but  exceptionally  of  the  bone 
above.  ^ 

The  mode  of  production  of  fracture  of  the  femur  will  influence  to  a  certain  extent 
its  character  and  direction ;  thus  it  may  be  multiple,  or  comminuted,  or  compound, 
if  caused  by  machinery  or  the  passage  of  a  heavy  weight  over  the  thigh  ;  transverse 
in  direction,  if  caused  by  a  sharp  blow,  and  more  or  less  oblique  by  a  fall  on  the  feet, 
or  under  a  heavy  load;  spiral  fracture,  though  rare,  occurs,  and  there  may  occasion- 
ally be  impaction  of  the  upper  fragment  in  the  lower,^  or  vice  versd.  The  direction 
and  degree  of  obliquity  vary  greatly ;  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone  the  prevailing 
direction,  if  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  prevailing  direction,  is  downwards  and  inwards, 
transverse  fractures  being  very  rare  in  the  upper  third.  In  the  middle  third  of  the 
bone,  it  is  downwards  and  forwards  and  slightly  outwards.  In  the  lower  third,  the 
fracture  is  more  prone  to  assume  a  transverse  direction,  though  oblique  fractures  are 
here,  as  in  the  middle  and  upper  parts  of  the  shaft,  more  common  ;  but  the  obliquity 
is  not  very  constant  in  direction — it  may  run  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards, 
or  downwards  and  inwards,  or  downwards  and  forwards.  Perhaps  the  most 
common  is  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the  most  rare  downwards  and  backwards. 

Prof  E,  H.  Bennett,  of  Dublin,  has  reported  several  cases  to  show  that  the 
commonest  form  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  is  of  a 
definite  type — '  namely,  a  primary  fracture,  oblique  from  above,  and  in  front  down- 
wards and  outwards,  so  as  to  place  the  lowest  point  of  the  upper  fragment  on  the 
outside  of  the  bone  about  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  secondary 
splittings  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  include  a  fracture  of  the  neck  external  to  the 
capsule  ;  that  these  splittings  result  from  the  impaction  of  the  lower  fragment  into 
or  against  the  structure  of  the  upper,  and  that  the  pieces  of  the  upper  fragment  may 
imdergo  more  or  less  complete  disseverance,  or  may  remain  firmly  connected ;  lastly, 
that  the  primary  injury  results  from  indirect  violence.'  ^ 

Fissures,  or  incomplete  fractures,  occur  in  any  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
The  spii'al  fractures  occur  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  thirds,  but  are  extremely 
rare  in  the  middle  of  the  diaphysis.  The  Paris  Museum  contains  several  specimens 
of  '  fractures  spiroides.'  described  by  M.  Gerdy  in  1852. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  shaft  the  fracture  may  be  situated,  and  whatever  may 
be  its  direction,  it  is  rare  that  displacement  of  the  fragments  does  not  occur.  The 
kind  of  displacement  will  vary  with  the  fracture,  and  depends  chiefly  on  the  obliquity, 
the  lower  fragment  being  drawn  more  frequently  upwards  behind,  and  generally  a 
little  to  the  inner  side,  of  the  upper ;  and  sometimes  acting  upon  the  latter,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  project  forwards,  or  outwards,  or  inwards,  and  thus  produce  more  or  less 
angular  distortion.  This  is  best  seen  when  the  fracture  is  situated  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  bone,  and  the  distortion  so  occasioned  has  been  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  drawing  the  upper  fragment  forwards  ;  but  that  this 
is  not  the  sole  cause  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  this  fracture  in  our  London  and  the  Paris  museums.  From  these  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  may  be  in  any  direction  ;  outwards, 
inwards,  forwards,  or  ba,ckwards,  which  could  not  be  the  case  were  its  position  solely 
dependent  on  the  action  of  its  own  muscles.  This  is  important  as  respects  the 
treatment  of  fracture  of  the  femur  in  its  upper  third,  and  the  more  so  because  Boyer 
and  our  great  authority.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  have  omitted  ail  mention  of  any  other 

1   Gaz.  des  Hop.  April  15,  1876,  p.  354. 
^  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surgery,  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  419, 

^  Paper  read  in  the  Surgical  Section  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
Cork,  August  1879. 
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distortion  than  of  tho  upper  fragment  forwards  and  upwards,  which  they  attribute  to 
the  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  assisted  by  the  pectineus ;  and  '  to  prevent 
this  horrid  distortion,  two  circumstances,'  Cooper  says, '  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  : 
the  one  is  to  elevate  the  knee  very  much  over  the  double  inclined  plane ;  and  the 
other  to  place  the  patient  in  a  sitting  position,  suppoi"ting  him  by  pillows  during  the 
process  of  union.'  '  Now  the  predominant  direction  of  the  displacement  of  theiipper 
fragment  is  not  directly  forwards,  but  outwards  and  forwards  ;  and  the  specimen  of 
this  fracture  which  Sir  Astley  has  had  figured  in  his  work  is  an  example  of  the  dis- 
placement of  this  fragment  directly  outwards,  a  position  which  has  evidently  been 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  lower  fragment  upon  it ;  the  latter  is  at  the  same 
time  rotated  one-fourth  of  a  circle  outwards,  so  as  to  bring  its  anterior  surface  to 
correspond  with  the  external  surface  of  the  upper  fragment ;  and  hence  the  apparent 
projection  of  the  latter  forwards  and  upwards  (see  fig.  165). 


Fig.  ]65. — Sir  A.  Cooper's  Specimen  of 
Fracture  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the 
Femur.  (In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Museum.) 


Fig.  166. — Rectangular  Union  of  Fracture 
of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Femur. 
(From  the  Museum  of  Westminster 
iTospital.) 


A  very  fine  example  of  the  tilting  of  the  proximal  fragment  directly  upwards  is 
figured  above  (fig.  166).  The  specimen  was  removed  from  a  female  brought  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital  foi-  dissection,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Heath  in  vol.  xi.  of  the 
'  Pathological  Society's  Transactions.'  Most  museums  contain  one  or  more  speci- 
mens in  which  union  has  taken  place  at  or  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  but  as  a  rule  the 
femur  preserves  after  union  a  direction  but  little  out  of  the  rectilinear.  A  rare 
form  of  displacement  is  a  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  round  its  own  axis  so  as  to 
turn  the  foot  inwards,  and  to  make  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  look 
forwards. 

Combined  with  the  displacements  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  or  at  right  angles  with 
it,  are  those  by  rotation  :  in  a  large  number  of  our  museum  specimens,  one  or  both 
fragments  are  seen  to  have  undergone  some  rotation  on  their  axis ;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  history  with  the  greater  number  of  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  such  rotation  was  of  the  upper  fragment,  or  of  the  lower,  or  of  both ;  or, 
how  much  of  it  might  be  due  to  direct  muscular  action,  and  how  much  to  mere 
physical  causes. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  usual  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 


Oji.  cit,  p.  191. 
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femur  are,  shortening  and  deformity  of  the  thigh,  which  is  generally  unnaturally 
curved,  with  the  convexity  forwards  and  outwards  ;  eversion,  and  loss  of  power  of 
the  limb;  pain,  and  abnormal  mobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture;  and  crepitus  on 
rotation.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  so  very  apparent,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  any  other;  but  the  determination  of  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  whether 
transverse  or  oblique,  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  not  always,  possible.  If  the  fracture 
be  in  a  young  child,  if  it  happened  from  direct  violence,  ki  it  be  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  and  if  the  shortening  of  the  limb  be  inconsiderable,  the  fracture 
is  assumed  to  be  transverse  in  direction ;  but  a  neare^r  approach  to  accuracy  may  be 
arrived  at  by  attending  to  the  circumstances  under  -which  crepitus  may  be  elicited  : 
if  this  phenomenon  can  be  evoked  in  a  shortened  li.mb,  without  pi-evious  extension, 
it  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  fracture  is  oljolique ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  limb 
be  shortened,  and  rotation  produce  no  crepit;us  till  it  has  been  restored  by  extension 
to  its  normal  length,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  the  fracture  is  a  transverse 
one.  ( 

Prognosis.— The  prognosis  ojf  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  must  depend 
on  its  nature,  the  mode  of  its  j production,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  the  fracture 
be  compound,  or  comphcatr^d  with  the  wound  of  a  large  vessel,  or  extend  into  the 
knee-joint,  the  prognosis  j;iiust  be  guarded,  though  not  absolutely  unfavourable.  I  fit 
occur  m  an  old  person.jjincl  from  great  violence,  as  from  a  railway-carriage  passing  over 
the  limb,  or  if  it  be  'icompound  and  communicate  with  the  knee-joint,  the  case  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dangf^^,  and  the  prognosis  will  be  most  unfavourable.  On  the  contrary, 
a  simple  fractuijg  ^f  -j^j^g  shaft,  if  properly  managed,  and  uncomplicated  with  any 
other  injury  o^j.  disease,  will  nearly  always  do  well;  and  though  some  shortening  of 
the  limb  usui^,^]iy  results,  it  is  insufficient  to  impair  its  usefulness,  or  to  cause  more 
than  a  slighg^^  lameness  ;  a  favourable  prognosis  may  therefore  be  given. 

Good  'uesults  are  sometimes  obtained  with  careful  and  common  treatment  under 
circumstfjv^^ggg  ^j^g  most  unfavourable  :  thus  Dr.  McCook  Weir,^  of  Nottingham, 
reports  ^  q-^^q  of  fracture  from  a  fall  about  three  inches  below  the  small  trochanter, 
m  a  Wd  Oman  in  the  last  stage  of  general  paralysis  and  who  was  wet  and  dirty  in  her 
nabit^  j ;  yet  bony  union  was  complete  by  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  in  spite  of  the  inter- 
currtj^j^gg  of  considerable  bed-sores,  which,  however,  subsequently  healed  well. 

bMuch  contrariety  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  possibility  of  curing  a  frac- 
tuy^,g  of  ^]^g  fgnmr,  in  the  adult,  without  shortening ;  and  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
*^^''iates  to  the  present  clay,  there  have  been  surgeons  who  assert  that  shortening  of 
-r)ie  limb  may  be  prevented,  and  others  who  as  positively  deny  this. 

To  determine  this  question,  and  without  bias  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  Mr.  Holt- 
^^joiise  employed  some  of  his  leisure   hours  in  the  summer  of  1857   in  examiuing  all  the 
a(fractured  thiohs  then  under  treatment  in  the  different  hospitals  of  this  metropolis,  till  he 
t;(had  procured  nearly  the  same  number  of  cases  of  this  accident  from  each.      To   insure 
accuracy,  each  limb  was  measured  hy  a  graduated  tape  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium — 1st,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  patella  ;  2ndly,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
-    outer  malleolus  ;  and  Srdly,  to  that  of  the  iuner ;  and  the  result  was  written   down  on  the 
'    spot.     The  total  number  of  patients  thus  examined  was  50,  of  whom  41  were  males,  and  9 
were  females.     Their  ages  varied  from  84  to  2  years  ;  30  being  adults,  and  20  children  under 
15  yeai'S  of  age.     Now  of  the  total  number,  only  15  escaped  deformity,  and   of  these  12 
were  children,  leaving,  therefore,  hut  3  adults  out  uf  30  in  whom  no  shortening  had  taken 
place,  and  showing  that  under  the  present  mode  of  treating  these  fractures  in  the  London 
hospitals,  shortening  of  the  limb  follows  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  adults  admitted,  and  in  40  per 
cent,  of  the  children.     Even  this  high  percentage  is  probably  underrated  as  regards  adults  ; 
for,  in  truth,  two  of  the  latter  in  whom  no  shortening  was  found  were  recent  admissions,  the 
accident  having  happened  but  two  days  previously  in  the  one  case,  and  four  days  in  the 
other,  rendering   it   therefore  doubtful  what  the  ultimate  isi-ue  might  be  :  even  the  single 
case  in  which  there  was  no  shortening  is  not  fiee  from,  suspicion,  tor  although  the  accident  had 
occurred  five  weeks  before,,  the  long  splint  was  still  on,  and  in  the  absence  of  examination 
without,  it,  one  could  not  be  sure  that  the  limb  had  been  fractured.     Mr.  Holthouse's  indi- 
vidual experience  at  the  Westminster  Hospital  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  results  he 
observed  at  all  the  other  hospitals  ;  and  Avith  the  full  iinowledge  of  this  tendency  to  shorten- 
ing in  fractiu'es  of  the  femur,  and  with  every  attempt  to  prevent  it,  he  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  a  single  case  in  the  adult,  nor  has  he  found,  in  upwards  of  100  specimens  of  this  fracture 

1  Brit.  Mfd.  Journ.  May  20,  1876,  p.  629. 
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wliicli  he  has  examine>d  in  the  various  museums  of  the  metropolis,  more  than  one  in  which 
there  was  not  some  shc)rtening-.  With  reference  to  the  amount  of  shortening  in  the  35  cases 
out  of  the  50  ah-eady  mentioned,  it  was — 


;g^  an  inch  in  4 

2  9 

4               It            "  ^^ 

1         ..        ,.  9 


1^  to  1^  inches  in  4 
2  '  3 

2J-  1 

3*  <;  )i  i 


and  in  one  it  was  not  ascertained,  hoth  thighs  heing  broken. 

These  results  of  Mr.  Holtuouse's  own  observations  are  fully  confirmed  by  Malgaigne 
and  Hamilton  ;  the  former  of  vyhom  bears  this  strong  testimony  on  the  subject :  '  There 
has  been  too  much  discrepancy  oi  opinion  among  surgeons  in  regard  to  this  (shortening). 
Hippocrates  gives  the  idea  that  tL\e  shortening  can  always  be  obviated  ;  Celsus  goes  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  declaring  that  a  i/^liigh  once  broken  must  ever  remain  shorter  than  its 
fellow.  At  a  period  bv  no  means  remo  te  from  our  own,  Desault  claimed  to  cure  all  frac- 
tures without  shortening,  and  his  iournai^V? ontains  several  such  cases.  In  imitation  of  him, 
many  surgeons  have  varied,  corrected,  and  ini^^roved  apparatuses  for  permanent  extension, 
and  have  anno'inced  as  complete  successes  from  thi?m.  1  must,  however,  state  positively  that 
I  have  never  obtained  anything  of  the  kind,  either  v;:'jth  contrivances  of  my  own,  or  with 
those  of  others,  or  even  when  I  have  invited  the  inventory^-  of  such  apparatuses  to  apply  them 
in  my  wards.  I  have  more  than  once  examined  persons"*-  said  to  be  cured  without  any 
shortening,  but  always  discovered  such  shortening  by  carefiil\'^easurement.  The  mistake  of 
all  those  who  have  thought  they  had  obtained  these  iniraculou:^  cures  was,  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  comparing  the  two  limbs  in  regard  to  their  length  ;  T  will  say,  moreover,  that 
they  were  most  commonly  ignorant  of  the  proper  way  to  obtain  a  go^^d  and  correct  measure- 
ment. Some  have  been  deceived  in  another  way  ;  they  have  lightea^upon  fractures  with 
interlocking,  especially  in  young  subjects,  and  have  imagined  that  th^  ^^^  corrected  by 
treatment  a  shortening  which  never  existed.  In  short,  when  the  fragments  remain  in  con- 
tact, or  when  we  can  replace  them  and  keep  them  so  by  means  of  their  ser^^^ums,  it  is  easy 
to  cure  a  fracture  of  the  femur  without  shortening  ;  in  the  absence  of  thesJ^^^o  conditions 
the  thing  is  simply  impossible.'^  \ 

Hamilton  also  states,  that  'in  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  K^  t"®  femur 
occurring  to  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralysed,  but  which  offer  the  ordS^^^^T  I'esist- 
ance  to  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  where  the  ends  of  the  bone  have  m"^^*^^  been 
completely  displaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  an  overlapping  a\;'^  conse- 
quent shortening  of  the  end  of  the  broken  bone  can  be  prevented.'  He  also  affirms  i\^.^^  ^'^^ 
average  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  where  the  best  appliances  and  the  utmost  sk\^^^  have 
lbe3n  employed,  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch.' "  Gross  and  Agnew  ^  are  of  much  th\^  s,arati 
opinion,  M.  Houel,  speaking  of  the  large  collection  of  specimens  of  united  fractured  fw'^p^'^" 
in  the  Musee  Uupuytren,  says  :  '  I  have  met  with  a  certain  number  of  surgeons  who  S^^"'^^ 
that  these  specimens  have  been  collected  and  classified  in  the  Museum  on  account  of  them  .  " 
formity  which  tlie^^  present,  but  this  is  an  error.  Displacement,  and  even  considerable  Sf^®" 
placement,  is  almost  the  rule  in  these  fractures.' 

The  causes  of  the  different  results  in  the  adult  and  in  the  child  probably  depeiF*^ 
on  the  difTerent  chemical  composition  of  the  bones  at  these  two  periods  of  life,  an  ^ 
the  modifying  influence  which  this  exerts  on  the  form  and  completeness  of  the  fracture  '• 
In  the  child,  too,  the  periosteum  is  thicker,  and  in  many  cases  only  partially  torn 
through — or  not  torn  through  at  all — so  that  complete  displacement  of  the  fragments  ■ 
does  not  take  place. 

Pathology. — It  is  rare  that  the  fractured  ends  of  the  femur  take  any  part  directly 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  fragments  ;  occasionally  the  rough  irregular  edges  of  the   • 
broken  surfaces  are  to  be  seen  even  in  old  united  fractures  just  as  they  were  at  the     ^ 
time  of  the  fi-acture.     The  medullary  canal  is  not  ever  re-established ;  nor  need     ^ 
there  be  immediate  contact  of  the  broken  ends  for  consolidation  to  take  place.     Often      , 
the  consolidation  is  not  at  all  considerable,  and  union  occurs  through  the  fragments 
touching  one  anotht^r  only  by  a  small  area  of  their  circumference.     In  fractures  of 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  the  uniting  callus  is  of  the  kind  which  Cruveil- 
hier  has  described  under  the  names  of  lateral  and  bilateral,   i.e.  lateral  when  the 
callus  is  between  the  opposed  sides  of  the  fragments,  bilateral  when  it  extends  across 
from  the  lateral  face  of  one  fragment  to  that  of  the  other  on  both  aspects,  the  broken 
ends  being  free.     The  ensheathing  callus  is  very  rare  in  the.  middle  of  the  femur. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  sudden  death  may  occur  within  a  short  time  after 
a  fracture,  whether  simple,  comminuted,  or  compound,  from  fatty  embolism  of  the 

'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.  723.  ^  Hamilton,  '^j.  cit.  3rd  ed.  p.  405. 

^  Agnew 's  Sur(jery,  vol.  i.  p.  049. 
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lungs,  and  also  of  the  heart,  kidney,  and  liver.     Zenker  in  1862  found  tlie  capillaries 
of  the  lung  loaded  with  fat,  but  failed  to  connect  this  condition  with  the  fracture. 
Wagner  and  Busch  in  1865  first  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  subject.     Czerny  ^ 
has  since  reported  a  case  supei"vening  on  a  simple  oblique  fracture  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  femur.     A.  Hahn  ^  of  Munich  has  made  a    number  of  experiments  on  the 
subject.     For  a  long  time  the  observation  of  cases  of  fatty  embolism  was  limited  to 
the  Germans,  but  more  recently  such  cases  have  been  observed  in  this  country  by 
Fagge,^  F.   Southam  of  Manchester,  and  others.     Not  only  fractures  of  the  femur 
and  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  but  fractures  of  the  ribs,  parietal  **  bone  and   lacera- 
tions of  the  liver  ®  have  been  followed  by  rapid  death  from  this  cause.     It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  rapidly  fatal  ending  of  many  injuries,  often  attributed  to  shock,  have 
been  really  due  to   '  fatty  embolism.'     The  clinical  symptoms,  which  may  appear 
either  at  once,  or  some  time  after  the  injury,  are  collapse,  pallor,  oedema  of  the  face 
and  lungs,  loss  of  breath,  quickening  of  the  pulse,  diminished  sensibility  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities.     In  a  case  of  compound  fracture  into  the  ankle-joint  in  a 
man  under  my  OAvn  care  whose  bones  were  very  fatty,  violent  delirium  followed  by 
coma,  then  consciousness  and  death  from  syncope  in  thirty-six  hovirs  after  the  accident, 
were  the  symptoms.     In  cases  which  recover  the  elimination  of  the  fat  takes  place 
partly  by  the  kidneys  and  partly  by  exudation  through  the  capillaries  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues.     Injury  to  the  marrow  of  bones  is  the  most  favourable  condition 
for  absorption  of  fat  into  the  blood-vessels.     Hahn  states  that  the  extent  of  the  em- 
bolism is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  lesion  of  the  marrow.^ 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  in  the  adult,  three  indica- 
tions should  be  fulfilled — 1,  coaptation  and  fixation  of  the  fragments;  2,  moderate 
extension ;  and  3,  gentle  compression  and  support  of  the  limb.  Provided  these  re- 
quirements are  carried  out,  it  matters  little  Avhat  apparatus  may  be  employed  :  but 
that  which  can  be  applied  with  the  least  disturbance  of  the  fractured  bone,  and  is 
most  comfortable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  should  be  preferred.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  relative  advantages  of  the  straight  and  of  the  flexed  position  are 
worth  discussing,  the  great  majority  of  surgeons  in  all  parts  of  the  world  being- 
agreed  on  the  superiority  of  the  former.  Fractui'es  even  which  were  thought  pre- 
eminently to  require  a  flexed  position  of  the  limb,  as  those  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
thigh,  are  now  usually  treated  in  the  straight  position.  There  are  three  principal 
ways  of  maintaining  the  straight  position  :  viz.  by  the  long  splint  and  perineal 
band ;  by  continued  extension  by  means  of  weights  and  pulleys  and  the  perineal 
band  ;  and  by  some  fixed  apparatus.  The  first  is  efi"ected  by  means  of  a  long  splint 
on  the  outside  of  the  lirub,  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  foot,  or  to  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  foot,  as  in  the  splint  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Listen.  This  provides 
not  only  for  the  immobility  of  the  whole  limb  and  trunk,  but  acts  also  as  an  ex- 
tending apparatus.     The  following  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  applying  it  :— 

The  splint,  well  padded  on  its  inner  side  and  reaching  from  a  point  opposite  the 
nipple  to  four  or  five  inches  beyond  the  foot,  must  be  laid  on  the  outside  of  the 
fractured  limb,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  latter  by  several  turns  of  a  roller  applied 
around  the  foot  and  ankle  and  splint,  and  through  the  notches  at  its  lower  extremity  ; 
the  limb  should  then  be  bandaged  upwards  to  above  the  knee.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding  traction  should  be  steadily  made  on  the  limb  by  assistants,  till  its  length 
equals,  or  even  slightly  exceeds,  its  fellow,  as  ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  tape 
from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
patella.  When  this  has  been  effected,  the  perineal  bandage  must  be  applied,  its 
padded  centre  resting  on  the  perinaium,  and  its  two  ends  passed  through  the  holes  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  splint  and  tied  on  its  outside.     By  this  means  the  splint  is  pre- 

^  Czerny,  '  Clinical  Importance  of  Fatty  Embolism,'  Lond.  Med.  Rec.  Dec.  15,  1875. 
~    Wiener  Medicinische  Wochetischrift,  No.  37  for  1877;  and  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1877. 
3  Fagge,  case  of  compound  fracture  of  lower  end  of  femur  under  Mr.  Bryant's  care  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  Lancet,  1881,  vol.  i.  p.  618. 
*  Lrmcet,  1879,  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

■''  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  Brit.  Med.  Junrn.  vol.  ii.  p.  474,  1877. 
^  The  subject  of  fat-embolism  is  also  discussed  in  the  essay  on  Fkactuees,  p.  .426, 
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vented  from  ascending,  and  by  tightening  the  perineal  bandage,  it  can  even  be  forced 
downwards,  and  powerful  traction  thus  exerted  on  the  limb.  Lastly,  the  upper  part 
of  the  splint  is  bound  to  the  trunk  by  a  few  turns  of  a  broad  rib-bandage.  Instead  of 
the  Listen  splint,  a  modification  of  it  known  as  Desault's  may  be  employed  with  equal 
advantage.  This  consists  of  a  footpiece  which  supports  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  the  notched  extremity  prolonged  beyond  the  foot.  With  either,  a  small 
cross-bar  fixed  at  the  lower  end,  and  which  rests  flat  upon  the  bed,  is  useful  to  steady 
the  limb  and  prevent  it  from  I'oUing  outwards.  Yfith  either,  especially  with  the 
Listen,  care  must  be  taken  so  to  apply  the  bandage  round  the  foot  and  ankle  that 
no  injury  is  caused  to  the  skin  over  the  malleoli,  or  the  tendo  Achillis. 

This  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigli  is  still  very  generally  adopted  in 
the  London  Hospitals,  although  De  Morgan's,  Bryant's  double  splint,  Hodgen's,  and 
Cripps's,  as  well  as  continued  extension  by  weights  and  pulleys,  have  each  their 
advocates  amongst  us.  Mr.  Syme  ^  substituted  for  the  roller  a  sheet  or  table-cloth 
to  maintain  the  splint  in  position,  without  making  vmequal  pressure  on  any  part  of 
the  limb;  and  as  this  does  not  require,  during  its  application  or  readjustment,  the 
holding  up  of  the  limb  which  is  necessitated  by  the  ordinary  bandage,  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  less  liability  to  disturbance  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone.  The 
perineal  bandage,  if  tight  enough  to  keep  up  effectual  traction  on  the  limb,  is  apt  to 
chafe  or  cause  ulceration  of  the  skin  or  oedema  of  the  limb  by  its  pressure,  or  to  give 
rise  to  weariness  and  aching.  To  obviate  this,  Hagedorn's  splints,  as  modified  by 
Gibson,  may  be  used,  the  principle  of  which  consists  in  having  a  crutch  aflSxed  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  whereby  the  counter-extension  is  made  fi-om  the  axilla 
instead  of  the  periirseum.  In  this  apparatus  a  similar  splint  is  applied  to  the  sound 
limb,  and  the  lower  ends  of  each  pass  through  a  foot- board  to  which  the  feet  are 
attached, 

Bryant's  double  splint  is  intended  to  keep  the  limbs  quite  parallel  and  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  perineal  band.  It  has  been  built  up  upon  Mr.  De  Morgan's  splint.  It 
consists  of  two  long  splints  interrupted  from  below  the  trochanter  to  above  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  to  avoid  pressure  on  the  hip ;  one  is  applied  to  the  outer  side  of  each 
limb.  These  are  connected  below  the  feet  as  well  as  over  the  chest  by  sliding  rods 
which  can  be  fixed  at  the  appropriate  width.  Extension  is  kept  up  by  an  accumu- 
lator band,  sufiicient  counter-extension  being  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  patient's 
body  if  the  foot  of  the  bed  be  raised  three  or  four  inches.  An  illustration  of  this 
splint  and  a  full  account  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  are  given  in  the 
'Lancet'  of  Jan.  31,  1880. 

De  Morgan's  long  splint  and  pulleys  are  applied  to  the  opposite  limb,  and  counter- 
extension  is  obtained  from  the  pelvis  on  the  uninjured  side.  This  consists  of  a  long 
straight  splint,  with  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  in  length  let  in  at  right  angles  to  it 
at  its  lower  end.  The  long  arm  of  the  splint  is  well  padded  on  its  inner  side,  and 
must  reach  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  foot.  An  inch  or  two  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  splint  is  a  small  pulley,  fixed  in  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose ;  a  similar 
one  is  placed  at  the  lower  end.  That  part  of  the  splint  which  is  let  in  at  right 
angles  is  provided  with  a  slit  extending  nearly  its  whole  length,  admitting  another 
pulley  of  similar  size,  which  can  be  shifted  to  various  parts  by  means  of  an  iron  pin 
passing  through  holes  bored  in  the  sides  of  the  cross-piece.  A  strong  piece  of  strap- 
ping is  now  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  leaving  a  loop  at  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  as  in  the  ordinary  way,  care  being  taken  that  the  loop  shall  be  lai-ge  enough  to 
admit  a  tightly-rolled  leg-bandage  ;  this  being  placed  transversely  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  receive  all  lateral  pressure  when 
extension  is  applied.  Without  this,  the  strapping  would  cut  the  hollow  and  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  and  give  rise  to  considerable  pain  and  inconvenience.  The  strapping 
should  not  come  above  the  seat  of  injury.  The  foot  should  now  be  bandaged,  so  as 
to  retain  the  strapping  firmly.  A  piece  of  strong  cord  is  then  fastened  to  the  loop 
of  plaster,  so  as  to  include  it  and  the  roller.  The  cord,  thus  fastened,  is  next 
passed  over  the  pulley  in  the  slit  in  the  cross-piece,  then  over  the  pulley  at  the 

^  Sjme,  Lancet,  1856,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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lower  end  of  the  splint,  and  is  carried  to  about  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  the  long 
side  piece.  Here  it  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  jDatent  elastic  door- spring,  or  accumu- 
lator. To  the  upper  end  of  the  accumulator  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  cord,  a  wooden 
'  runner,'  ^  about  four  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  perforated 
by  three  holes  equidistant,  and  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  cord  used.  By  one 
of  these  holes  it  is  secured  to  the  elastic.  A  well-padded  perineal  band  is  now 
applied,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  a  separate  piece  of  cord  is  fastened.     This  cord 
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is  brought  over  the  pulley  at  the  upper  end  of  the  splint,  and  then  made  to  perforate 
successively  the  two  remaining  holes  in  the  '  runner.'  By  slipping  the  '  runner '  upon 
the  cord  fastened  to  the  perineal  band,  the  accumulator  will  be  put  on  the  stretch, 
and,  in  this  way,  extension  on  the  fractured  limb  may  be  regulated  to  a  nicety. 

In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  apply  short  splints  to  the  thigh  ;  and  more 
especially  so  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  upper  third  of  the  bone. 

By  the  second  plan  of  treatment  in  the  extended  position,  extension  is  kept  up 


^  Similar  to  what  is  used  for  tightening  the  ropes  of  tents. 
principle,  and  was  suggested  by  Mr.  De  Morgan, 


It  is  used  here  on  the  same 
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by  means  of  weights  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  the  long  splint  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  thigh  only  is  surrounded  with  four  short  splints,  while 
counter- extension  is  provided  for  by  means  of  a  perineal  band,  having  its  two  ends 
made  fast  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead.  '  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method 
over  others  heretofore  in  use,  are  its  great  simplicity  of  arrangement,  facility  of 
management,  and  especially  the  comfort  it  affords  the  patient  during  a  long  confine- 
ment in  bed.'  '  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck  believes  that  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  it.  The  mode  of  applying  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  167.  Many  modifica- 
tions of  this  plan  are  in  use.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  late  Mr.  James  of  Exeter,  to 
state  that  he  made  use  of  the  weight  and  pulley  many  years  before  it  was  employed 
in  America. 

The  third  mode  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh  in  the  extended  position  is  by 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  the  so-called  immovable  apparatus,  such  as  plaster  of 
Paris,  gum  and  chalk,  starched  pasteboard,  &c.  It  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Erichsen  ^ 
and  Mr.  Gamgee,^  and  very  excellent  results  seem  to  have  been  obtained  by  it.  Th  e 
objections  to  it  as  a  means  of  treating  recent  fractures  of  the  thigh  in  adults  are  the 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  sufi&cient  extension  during  the  application  and  setting  of  the 
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-Mode  of  Extension  for  Fractured  Thigh  with  Knee-joiut 
ancliylosed  in  the  I'lexed  Fosition. 


apparatus ;  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  and  examining  the  fractured  part  during 
the  first  week  or  two  of  treatment,  and  therefore  the  impossibility  of  correcting  any 
deformity  which  may  still  remain.  Further,  the  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  soft 
parts  after  a  short  time  of  fixation  loosens  a  bandage  which,  when  first  applied,  was 
quite  firm. 

While  advocating  the  straight  position  for  fractures  of  the  thigh  generally,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  deny  the  occasional  propriety  of  adopting  the 
flexed,  and  for  this  purpose  there  are  many  fracture-beds  in  use  besides  the  simple 
double  inclined  plane.  The  bedstead  is  not  intended  to  supersede  the  employment  of 
lateral  splints,  which  should  extend  from  the  trochanter  to  the  knee  on  the  outer  side, 
and  from  the  perina^um  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  inner,  and  he  firmly  secured 
by  straps  and  buckles.     If  in  certain  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cervix  or  the  upper 

1  Description  of  an  Improved  Extension  Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of  Fracture  of  the 
Thigh,  &c.,  introduced  by  Gurdon  Buck,  M.O.,  Surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  itc. 

-  PZrichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  5th  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

^  Gamgee,  Fractures  q/  the  Li/nbs. 
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third  of  the  thigh  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  flex  the  trunk,  Busk's  long 
thigh-splint,  which  has  a  joint  opposite  the  hip,  will  answer  the  pvirpose,  and  the 
limb  below  the  fracture  will  be  steadied  at  the  same  time  ;  or  Dr.  Willard's  splint 
may  be  used,  which  consists  of  a  well-moulded  leather  casing  for  the  pelvis  and  trunk 
as  high  as  the  scapula  and  another  for  the  thigh  as  low  as  three  inches  above  the 
knee;  these  are  united  by  a  strong  joint,,  such  as  is  used  for  artificial  limbs,  attached 
to  two  spreading  steel  arms.^ 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  describe  all  the  many 
varieties  of  splints  which  have  been  used  for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
for  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hamilton's 
admirable  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  There  are,  however,  two 
other  splints  which  demand  a  brief  notice  here,  as  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  based  differs  from  the  others,  viz.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith's  '  anterior  splint '  and 
Hodgen's  '  suspension  apparatus.'  Dr.  Nathan  Smith's  splint  is  a  modification 
of  the  principle  of  the  double  inclined  plane,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  suspending 
apparatus.  It  has  been  used  a  good  deal  in  America  for  gunshot  fractvires  of 
the  thigh  and  leg,  and  is  even  more  adapted  to  fractures  of  the  leg  than  of  the 
thigh.  The  sjDlint  '  is  simply  a  frame  composed  of  stoub  wire  and  covered  with 
cloth,  which,  being  suspended  above  the  limb,  allows  the  limb  to  be  suspended 
in  turn  to  it  by  rollers,  the  rollers  passing  around  both  limb  and  splint  from  the  foot 
to  the  groin.  Wire  of  the  size  of  No.  10  bougie  is  usually  employed.  The  length 
of  the  splint  should  be  sufiicient  to  extend  from  above  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  to  a  point  beyond  the  toes,  the  lateral  bars  being  separated  about 
three  inches  at  the  top  and  one  quarter  of  an  inch  less  at  the  lower  extremity.  In 
the  case  of  a  broken  thigh,  the  upper  hook,  to  which  the  cord  for  suspension  is  to  be 
fastened,  ought  to  be  nearly  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  the  lower  hook  should  be 
placed  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  leg.'  ^ 

Hodgen's  splint  is  to  be  preferred  to  Smith's  anterior  splint;  and  to  judge  from 
the  exhibition  of  hospital  appliances  during  the  recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress  in  London,  it  is  frequently  employed  in  two  or  three  of  the  London 
hospitals.  It  consists  of  bars  of  wire  traversing  a  cotton  sacking  upon  which 
the  limb  is  laid.  The  bars  extend,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  top  of  the  thigh  to  an 
inch  or  two  beyond  the  foot,  where  they  are  connected  by  a  cross  bar.  To  this  cross 
bar  the  foot  is  attached  by  bandage  or  strappings ;  and  the  whole  is  suspended  by 
cords  and  pulleys  to  a  board  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  counter-extension 
consists  of  the  weight  of  the  body.  In  a  paper  '  On  the  Value  of  Extension  in  the 
Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Femur,'  ^  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen  contends  (1)  that  con- 
tinuous and  equable  extension  cannot  be  secured  by  lateral  supports,  by  the  method 
of  weights  and  pulleys,  by  the  long  splint  of  Listen  or  its  modifications,  nor  by 
plaster  of  Paris  dressings.  (2)  That  continuous  equable  extension  can  only  be 
secured  by  suspending  the  limb,  and  that  suspension  furnishes  the  best  means  for 
allowing  motion  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  while  maintaining  constantly  perfect 
apposition  of  the  fragments  of  the  fractured  thigh.  By  removing  the  points  of 
suspension  from  the  perpendicular,  i.e.  by  varying  the  obliquity  of  the  suspending 
cord,  we  can  obtain  the  amount  of  extending  force  required  to  balance  the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  by  whose  action  Dr.  Hodgen  says  the  frag- 
ments have  a  strong  and  constant  tendency  to  become  displaced  under  the  other 
methods  of  treatment. 

Whatever  plan  of  treatment  may  be  selected  for  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  shortening  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  within  the  control  of  the  surgeon;  and  though  he  may  fail  to  prevent  it 
altogether,  he  may  greatly  diminish  it  by  care  and  frequent  supervision.  As 
respects  the  duration  of  the  treatment  for  a  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh,  it  will 

^  Dr.  De  F.  Willavd,  '  Hip  Injuries,  including  Hip-Joint  Disease   and   Fracture  of  the 
Femoral  Neck,  Sphut  for,'  Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  Nov.  6,  1880,  p.  71. 
-  Hamiltori,  Fractures  and  Dislocatiuns. 
^  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  April,  1878. 
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average  from  two  to  three  months  in  an  adult,,  and  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  in 
a  child.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  patients  should  remain  in  bed  all  this  time  ; 
six  weeks  will  generally  be  long  enough  for  an  adult,  and  four  weeks  for  a  child ; 
after  which  the  immovable  apparatus  should  be  applied,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to 
go  about  on  crutches ;  but  they  will  seldom  be  able  to  dispense  with  all  support  to 
the  limb  under  the  period  mentioned  above. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  in  infants  and 
young  children.  For  them  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  more  than  encircle  the  thigh 
from  the  knee  to  the  hip  with  soap-plaster  spread  upon  leather,  care  being  taken 
that  it  is  not  applied  too  tightly,  and  that  the  skin  in  the  perinseum  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  kept  dry  and  clean  by  changing  the  napkins  the  moment  they  become 
soiled,  and  washing  the  parts  fix)m  time  to  time  with  a  solution  of  alum  :  a  little 
lapis  powder  dusted  on  the  parts,  or  zinc  ointment  rubbed  in,  is  an  excellent 
preservative  against  inflammation  and  excoriation.  Bryant  recommends  vertical 
suspension  of  both  thighs  flexed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk  (the  fractured  limb 
being  encased  in  a  light  splint),  and  held  up  by  being  swung  upon  a  bar  or  hook 
above  the  bed.  '  By  these  means  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  as  a  constant  counter- 
extending  force,  and  the  child  can  be  well  looked  to  for  purposes  of  cleanliness.'  ^ 

I  have  employed  with  good  results  in  very  young  children  who  were  intractable 
in  other  apparatus,  spica  bandages  of  starch  or  plaster  coated  over  with  yellow  wax. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  the  child  can  be  lifted  from  place  to  place  if 
necessary,  and  the  bandages  do  not  become  soiled  and  saturated  by  the  urine  and 
f«ces,-  In  older  children,  splints  of  leather  or  gutta-percha  or  the  immovable  appa- 
ratus may  be  applied. 

In  compound  fractures,  unless  both  the  soft  parts  and  bone  are  crushed,  or  the 
principal  blood-vessels  or  nerves  of  the  limb  torn  through,  or  the  knee-joint 
opened,  amputation  should  not  be  performed ;  but  a  long  splint  interrupted  opposite 
the  wound  should  be  applied  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  the  wound  treated  on 
genei-al  principles.  In  some  cases,  the  long  splint  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  even 
the  short  thigh  splints— extension  and  counter- extension  being  provided  for  by  the 
weight  and  pulley,  and  a  perineal  belt,  while  inversion  or  eversion  of  the  foot  is  pre- 
vented by  sand-bags  placed  on  each  side  of  the  leg.  Out  of  twenty-one  cases  of  com- 
pound and  comminuted  fractures  of  the  thigh,  taken  indiscriminately  and  treated  in 
the  above  manner  by  Surgeon  Von  Steinberg,  of  the  53rd  N.  Y.  S.  "V.,  nineteen  re- 
covered with  tolerably  useful  limbs.^ 

Agnew  3  states  that,  of  1,181  cases  of  fractured  femur  (shaft)  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  143  were  compound. 

A  remarkable  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  femur  in  a  woman,  fet.  53,  twenty 
years  after  excision  of  the  knee-joint  for  disease,  the  line  of  fracture  being  one  inch 
above  the  bony  union,  was  brought  before  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in 
May  1880,  by  Mr.  Gant.*     The  patient  died  from  shock. 

Longitudinal  fracture  and  fractv/res  hy  torsion  or  helicoidal  fracture  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur. — The  existence  of  longitudinal  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  long  bones 
has  been  denied,  but  that  they  may  occur  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful specimen  in  the  museum  at  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Lyons,  and  of  which  I 
am  able,  through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Molliere,  the  chirurgien-major  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  Lyons,  to  give  the  illustration.  No.  169.  The  specimen  has  been  described  by 
M.  Petrequin,^  who  obtained  it  in  1840  from  a  sexagenarian  who  six  months  before 
had  broken  his  thigh.  There  is  a  longitudinal  fracture  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
femur,  curved  like  it  and  dividing  it  into  two  lateral  halves.  It  involved  all  the 
shaft  as  low  as  its  inferior  third,  and  was  eleven  inches  in  length.     Incomplete  bony 

/  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surf/ery,  vol.  ii.  p.  422,  3rd  ed. 

^  S.  Swinburne,  Amer.  Med.  Times,  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

^  Agnew's  Surqery.,  vol.  i.  p.  946. 

■*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  303;  also  Lancet,  May  8,  1880. 

■'  Petrequin,  Anat.  chir.  2nd  ed.  p.  675;  and  Le  Journ.  L'Esculape,  Paris,  Dec.  6,  1840. 
For  these  references,  as  well  as  for  the  photograph  from  which  the  illustration  was  made, 
I  am  indebted  to  M.  Molliere.     See  also  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii. 
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consolidation  has  taken  place  at  two  places.  The  long  splint  of  "Liston,  with  short 
side  plints  to  keep  up  lateral  compression,  would  be  the  best  treatment  to  adopt  in 
such  a  case. 

There  are  certain  fractures  of  the  diaphysis  of  the  femur  produced  by  torsion, 
and  therefore  by  indirect  violence,  which  are  more  frequent  than  has  been  generally 
believed.  These  fractures  have  been  differently  named  spiral  or  spiroid  (Gerdy) ; 
Y-shaped  or  'fractures  cuneennes'  (Gossehn) ;  helicoidal  (Leriche) ;  and  screw-like  or 
'  fractures  en  pas  de  vis  '  (Koch).     To  M.  Gerdy  belongs     ^^^     ]69.  —  Lons-itudiiial 


Fracture  of  the  Feiuur. 
(From  a  specimen  in  the 
Lyons  Museum.) 


the  credit  of  having  first  described  '  the  form  and  direc- 
tion of  spiral  fracture,  and  of  having  recognised  its  occur- 
rence in  the  femur;  whilst  M.  Tillaux  and  M.  Leriche 
proved  that  these  fractures,  as  they  occur  in  the  tibia,  are 
the  result  of  torsion.     M.  Ch.  Fere  ^  has  recently  demon- 
strated in  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  manner 
that  spiral  fractures  are  produced  in  the  femur  by  the 
same  mechanism.     He  found  when  experimentalising  on 
the  limbs  of  children  that,  if  the  limb  was  carried  forwai'd 
in  front  of  the  other  knee,  and  the  foot  rotated  outwards, 
a  fracture  of  a  spiral  character  was  produced  at  the  junction 
of  the  inferior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  femur ;  but  that 
if  the  foot  and  limb  were  cari'ied  outwards,  and  then  a 
movement  of  rotation  inwards  was  made,  a  spiral  fracture 
occurred  at  the  same  level  of  the  femur,  but  the  direction 
of  the  spiral  was  reversed.     These  experiments  showed  that 
in  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age  this  kind  of 
fracture,  rather  than  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  results 
from  torsion  of  the  limb,  whereas  separation  of  the  epi- 
physis is  caused  by  lateral  flexion.     Shortly  afterwards 
(June  25,  1880)  M.  Ch.  Fer6  showed  at  the  Anatomical 
Society  of  Paris  two  femurs  both  the  subject  of  helicoidal 
or  spiral  fracture  ;  one  the  result  of  an  accident  which 
happened  to  an  old  woman  84  years  old,  and  the  other 
the  result  of  a  post-mortem  experiment  by  himself.     The 
accidental  case  occurred  in  the  service  of  M.  Guyon,  at 
the  Necker  Hospital,^  and  was  caused  by  the  woman,  when 
gettuig  out  of  bed,  twisting  the  foot  inwards  and  falling 
into  almost  a  sitting  posture  upon  her  heel,  thus  tending 
to  produce  a  forced  outward  rotation  of  the  thigh.     The 
foot  and  leg  aftei'  the  fracture  were  rotated  outwards,  there 
was  six  centimetres  shortening,  the  inferior  fragments  pro- 
jected outwards,  and  the  movement  of  the  fragments  was 
easily  made  out.     At  the  post-mortem  examination  a  heli- 
coidal fracture,  exactly  like  those  of  MM.  Gosselin,  Tillaux, 
Leriche,  Koch,  Biei-mann,  and  others,  was  discovered.     M. 
Fere  concludes  that  in  fractures  caused  by  outward  tor- 
sion the  inferior  fragment  mounts  upwards  over  the  lower  end  of  the  superior  frag- 
ment ;  and  that  in  fractures  caused  by  inward  torsion  it  mounts  upwards  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  superior  fragment  (see  figs.  170,  171).     I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
with  M.  F6r6  in  the  Necker  Hospital  a  managed  50,  under  M.  Guyon's^  care,  the  subject 
of  a  very  similar  fracture.     The  accident  occurred  to  the  patient  whilst  sitting  on  a 
chair,  from  lifting  his  left  foot  with  the  aid  of  his  right  hand  across  the  right  knee  thus 
rotating  the  left  thigh  outwards  ;  suddenly  he  heard  a  noise  like  a  pistol  explosion 
and  the  thigh  was  found  broken  at  the  lower  third.     The  limb  was  much  shortened 

*  Gerdy,  Clnrurgie p'otiqiie,  t.  iii. ;  'Maladies  des  organes  du  mouremeut.' 
^  Ch.  Fere,  Fractures  par  torsion  de  la  partie  infcrieure  du  corps  du  Femur. 
^  Ch.  Fere,  op.  cit. 

*  A  full  description  of  this  case  is  contained  in  a  thesis,  'Des  Fractures  helicoidilpq  '  W 
M.  G.  RauUet,  1880.  '      '    ^ 
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the  inferior  fragment  made  the  soft  parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  prominent,  the^ 
superior  fragment  was  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  foot  and  leg  were  turned  outwards. 
Reduction  was  difficult.  The  treatment  was  extension  after  the  American  plan. 
Consolidation  had  taken  place,  but  there  was  considerable  persistent  shortening  of 
the  limb,  the  foot  and  leg  were  slightly  inclined  inwards,  and  there  was  still 
some  prominence  to  be  felt  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  caused  by  the  upper  end 
of  the  inferior  fragment.     This  patient  was  not  known  to  have   any  syphilitic, 

rheumatic,  or  cancerous  diathesis,  nor 
to  have  had  any  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres,  but  he  had  had  his  foot  frost- 
bitten, and  had  suffered  amputation  of 
the  great  toe  on  that  account, 

I  have  since  had  a  patient  under  my 
care  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  to  whom 
I  believe  a  similar  accident  happened, 
but  in  the  inverse  direction,  and  witli- 
ou.t  marked  separation  of  the  fragments. 
It  was  caused  by  a  falling  body  forcibly 
twisting  inwards  the  leg  and  foot  whilst 
the  pelvis  was  fixed.  The  man  was 
about  45  years  of  age,  active  and  scrong ; 
his  recovery  was  slow,  and  attended 
with  some  fibrous  anchylosis  of  the 
knee-joint ;  considerable  increase  in  the 
circumference  of  the  bone  remained  after 
union  had  taken  place.  Similar  heli- 
coidal  fractures  have  occurred  in  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  femoral  diaphy- 
sis,  and  cases  have  been  described  by 
MM.  Marce,^  Descroizilles,^  and  Leger.^ 
There  are  also  good  specimens  of  spiroid 
fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  femoi-al 
diaphysis  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren.  In 
one,''  a  preparation  of  Malgaigne,  the 
fracture  is  complete,  recent  and  without 
trace  of  consolidation.  In  the  other,^ 
a  case  of  M.  Debrou,  the  fracture  is 
incomplete  and  without  separation  of 
the  fragments  except  to  a  slight  degree 
at  its  middle  part ;  but  the  fissure  forms 
a  complete  spiral  fifteen  centimetres  in 
length;  it  was  removed  from  a  man 
set.  63  who  had  fallen  on  the  pavement 
from  making  a  false  step.  A  second 
specimen  of  Malgaigne  was  removed 
from  a  man  still  young  who  fell  upon 
his  feet  from  a  height.  Other  excellent 
specimens  of  the  same  sort  have  been 
presented  to  the  same  museum  by  MM. 
Broca,  Jarjavay,  Marjolin,  and  Lize. 
In  all  such  cases  it  must  be  expected  that  recovery  will  be  slow,  and  that  there  will 
most  probably  be  shortening.  Continued  extension  is  most  requisite  in  the  treatment 
of  these  fractures. 

1  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  Oct.  1854,  p.  295.  ^  Ibid.  1859,  p.  136. 

^  Ihid.  1875,  p.  95 ;  M.  Raullet's  thesis  also  contains  an  account  of  each  of  these  three 
cases.  _  •*  165b  in  M.  Houel's  Catalogue. 

'  165g  in  M.  Houel's  Catalogue ;  also  M.  Debrou,  Archiv.  gen.  de  Med.  1843,  4*^  ser.  t.  iii. 
p.  400. 


A,  anterior  surface  of  a  femur  fractured  by  torsion  out- 
wards ;  B,  anterior  face  of  femur  fractured  by  torsion 
inwards.  An  oblique  view  to  show  the  summit  of  the 
superior  angle  behind  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone. 
(After  Ch.  Fere.) 
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Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett,'  of  Dublin,  has  reported  a  case  of  V-shaped  fracture  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  femur  affected  with  secondary  cancerous  tubercles;  some  callus 
had  been  dejoosited  along  the  lines  of  fracture. 

3.  Fractures  of  the  Lower  End  0/  the  Femur,  ?iear  or  into  the  Knee-joint, 

Of  fractures  in  the  lower  third  of  the  femur  some  are  above  the  junction  of  the  con- 
dyles with  the  shaft,  but  a  considerable  number  involve  the  condyles  and  extend  into 
the  knee-joint.     Thus,   of  33   speci- 
mens ^  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren,  only  '     '    ' 
13  are    entirely  supracondyloid ,  i.e. 
limited  to  the  diaphysis  of  the  bone. 
Ten  are  at  the  same  time  supracon- 
dyloid and  intercondyloid ;   three  are 
limited  to  the  inner  condyle  and  two 
to  the  external.^     In  one,  a  case  of 
Prof.  Yerneuil,  both  condyles  are  ob- 
liquely detached  from  the  diaphysis, 
which  projects  downwards  between 
them  like  a  wedge,'*  and   to  which 
they  adhere  by  unbroken  periosteum. 
In  another  remarkable  case  the  fe- 
moral condyles  ai-e  fractured  trans- 
versely in  front  and  behind,  so  as  to 
present  three  portions,  a  middle  one 
continuous    with   the  diaphysis  and 
two  large  splinters  situated  one  in 
front    and    the    other    behind    the 
middle  portion.    An  oblique  fracture 
may  traverse  either  condyle  or  the 
intercondyloid  space.     Fractures   of 
the  condyles  are  frequently  the  result 
of  gunshot  wounds,  but   they  may 
arise  from  falls,  kicks,  or  other  blows. 
M.  Dubue^  has  reported  the  case  of 
a  man  set.  60  who  fell  while  ascend 
ing   a   ladder   and    broke   off    very 
obliquely  the  whole  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  the  superior 
external  angle  of  the  patella.     Prof. 
Verneuil  had  a  case  in  which  a  large 
cube  of  bone  consisting  of  the  inner 
condyle  was  broken  off  by  the  falling 
of  a  quantity  of  earth   upon  a  man 
jet.    28.     Mr.    Davy,    of  the   West- 
minster Hospital,  has  i-ecently  ampu- 
tated the  thigh  of  a  man  who  had 
suffered     fracture    above    and    also 
between  the  condyles,  with   partial 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards  and 
inwards.     The  injury  was  caused  by 

a  fall  two  months  previously,  and  two  days  before  the  man  came  under  Mr.  Davy's 
care  an  attempt  to  correct  the  displacement  led  to  re  fracture  above  the  condyles. 

^  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  June  23,  1877,  p  797.  ~  Vide  Catalogue,  par  M.  Houel. 

^  Agnew  {Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  960)  refers  to  fifteen  cases  in  which  only  one  condyle  was 
broken,  but  the  accident  is  not  so  rare  as  he  seems  to  imply. 

"*  Prof.  Gross  has   a  specimen  of  the  same  character  of  fracture — both  condyles  being 
broken  off,  leaving  the  trochlear  surface  connected  with  the  shaft.     (Vide  Agnew's  Surgery 
vol.  i.  p.  960.)  5  ;^y^ii  ^g  /^  g^c.  Anat.  1863,  2^  ser.  t.  viii.  p.  153.         " ' 


a',  posterior  gm-face  of  femur  fractured  by  torsion  outwards; 
b',  posterior  surface  of  femur  fractured  by  torsion  in- 
wards.    (From  M.  Ch.  Fare's  paper.) 
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Fig.  172.— Obliqvie  Frac- 
ture of  the  Lower  Third 
of  the  Femur,  down- 
wards and  forwards. 
(From  St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum.) 


The  patient  insisted  on  amputation  as  the  limb  was  quite  useless ;  the  condyles  were 
seen  distinctly  pressing  backwards  the  skin  of  the  ham  ;  both  tibial  arteries,  how- 
ever, pulsated  at  the  ankle.  In  a  case  of  a  man  fet.  45  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  ^ 
under  Mr.  De  Morgan's  care  the  accident  occurred  by  slipping  and  then  falling 
forcibly  on  his  bent  knee,  just  as  he  was  starting  to  run  out  of  the  way  of  a  cab  ; 
there  was  a  fracture  above  the  condyles,  and  between  the  condyles  into  the  joint, 
and  the  ligamentum  patellae  was  torn  across.  The  condyles  were  driven  asunder 
and  together  with  the  tibia  w^ere  forced  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  there  was 
marked  shortening  of  the  limb  and  considerable  swelling  of  the  knee.  The  common 
situation  of  supracondyloid  fractures  is  about  two  inches  above  the  line  of  the  epi- 
physial cartilage  ;  near  the  spot  where  the  femoral  artery  grooves  the  femur  on  its 
way  to  the  popliteal  space.  Here  the  thickness  of  the  compact  tissue  of  the  shaft 
diminishes.  Occasionally  the  artery  as  it  lies  against  the 
bone  is  penetrated  by  splinters  of  bone. 

The  direction  of  supracondyloid  fractures  resembles 
that  of  fractures  of  the  middle  of  the  shaft ;  it  is  for  the 
most  part  oblique  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind 
forwards,  or  from  above  downwards  and  from  without 
inwards ;  occasionally  it  is  transverse,  and  then  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  may  be  dentated.  Dr.  E.  W.  Collins 
exhibited  to  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society,  in  April 
1878,  a  specimen  in  which  the  direction  of  the  fracture 
ran  downwards  and  backwards,  the  lower  fragment  being 
consequently  displaced  upwards  and  forwards  as  well  as 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  uj)per  fragment ;  there  is  only  one 
other  specimen  of  such  a  displacement  of  the  fragments 
in  the  Museum  of  the  School  of  Physic  in  Ireland,  and 
not  one  in  the  French  museum. 

The  displacement  is  also  much  the  same  as  in  fractures 
of  the  middle  of  the  shaft;  the  upper  fragment  projects 
sometimes  forwards  and  outwards,  sometimes  forwards 
and  inwards,  or  it  may  be  directly  forwards ;  simple  lateral 
displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  inwards  or  outwards 
may  occur,  but  it  is  the  exception.  Sometimes  there  is 
impaction  of  the  upper  fragment  into  the  lower.  In 
oblique  fractures  even  two  or  three  inches  above  the  joint, 
with  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  backwards,  the 
knee-joint  has  been  wounded  by  the  end  of  the  upper 
fragment  being  pressed  against  the  synovial  capsule  by 
the  forcible  retraction  of  the  lower  fragment. 

In  young  children  the  epijDhysis  is  sometimes  separated 
from  the  shaft,  and  this  may  be  combined  with  a  fracture 
through  one  or  both  condyles  (see  fig.  1 73).  Lateral  flexion 
or  force  applied  in  a  lateral  direction  is  calculated  to 
produce  separation  of  the  epiphysis.  Chips  of  bone,  or  portions  of  articular  cartilage, 
are  also  occasionally  detached  from  the  condyles  into  the  joint,  and  may  thus  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  '  loose  cartilage.'  These  fragments  have  been  extracted  from 
the  injured  joints  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  loose  cartilages  are, 
and  with  in  some  cases  the  happiest  results.^  In  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Teale,  of 
Leeds,^  erysipelas  and  death  followed  the  removal  of  the  detached  piece. 

Dr.  Crosby  ^  has  described  a  case  in  which  a  large  portion  of  a  condyle  had  been 
broken  off  and  failed  to  unite ;  it  was  removed  six  months  afterwards  through  an 
incision,  and  complete  recovery  ensued. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  fractures  is  usually  unattended  with  difficulty.     "When 

1   Med.  Thnes  and  Gaz.  Nov.  27,  1875,  p.  598. 

"^  Deutsche  Klinik,  1867,  p.  448.     Brodhurst,  St.  Georr/es  IIosp.  Repts.  ii.  p.  141. 

*  Teale,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.  *  Neiu  Hampshh-e  Journ.  of  Med.  1857. 
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the  fracture  is  siipracoadyloid,  the  marked  shortening  and  deformity,  the  crepitus 
which  is  felt  above  the  line  of  the  condyles,  and  the  increased  mobility  of  the  limb 
at  a  point  above,  not  at  the  knee-joint,  are  all  characteristic  signs.  When  the  frac- 
ture extends  into  the  knee-joint  between  the  condyles,  or  one  of  the  condyles  is 
broken  off,  there  will  be  usually  great  swelling  of  the  joint  from  effusion  of  serum 
and  blood  ;  often,  too,  there  is  marked  extravasation  into  the  surrounding  soft 
tissue.  If  the  fi-agments  are  separated  laterally,  this  is 
detected  by  the  increased  width  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur ;  crepitus  will  be  detected  by  antero-posteriop 
movement  of  the  condyles,  as  well  as  often  by  rotation  of 


Fig.  173. — Separation  of 
the  Lower  Epiphysis  of 
the  Femur,  combined 
Avith  Fracture.  (From 
the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.) 


the  leg  •  and  another  way  in  which  it  may  be  obtained 
is  by  moving  the  patella  from  side  to  side  against  the 
front  of  the  femur.  The  impossibility  of  bearing  weight 
on  the  limb  and  the  mode  of  occurrence-  of  the  fracture- 
will  also  aid  the  diagnosis. 

Tlie  prognosis  in  cases  of  f'-acture  of  the  lower  en(J 
of  the  femur  depends  on  whether  they  are  simple,  com- 
minuted, or  compound ;  upon  whether  the  fracture 
extends  into  the  joint  or  is  confined  to  the  diaphysis  of 
the  bone;  and  if  it  extend  to  the  joint,  the  gravity  wil'l 
be  in  direct  relation  to  the  number  of  bones  and  liga- 
ments implicated.  If  the  head  of  the  tibia  or  the  patella 
or  ligamentum  patellae  be  also  fractured,  or  if  the  tibia  be 
partially  dislocated  without  being  fractured^  the  subse- 
quent usefulness  of  the  limb  will  be  much  diminished. 
In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  joint  is  involved  the 
mobility  of  it  will  be  impaired  for  a  tim«,  but  may  be 
regained  sooner  or  later.  In  some  cases  the  stiffness  of 
the  joint  is  permanent ;  and  there  will  be  continued  lame- 
ness as  the  result  partly  of  the  anchylosis  and  partly 
of  shortening  of  the  limb.  In  the  supracondyloid  fractures  recovery  is  generally- 
attended  with  shoi'tening,  which  in  some  cases  has  been  very  considerable,  amount- 
ing to  two  or  three  inches  and  more  ;  it  is  exceptional  to  secure  union  with  less  than 
a  third  of  an  inch  shortening,  and  such  a  result  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.. 
When  onty  one  condyle  is  broken  off  there  will  of  course  be  no  shortening. 

Treatment: — -In  the  case  under  Mr.  De  Morgan's  care  referred  to  above,  a  very  good- 
result  was  ultimately  obtained  by  extension.  A  perineal  band  passed  round  the  patient 
was  made  fast  to  the  opposite  side  of  f,he  bed -head';  a  long  Listen  was  firmly  fixed  to 
the  affected  thigh  ;  a  long  piece  of  strong  strapping  two  rnches  in  width  was  therb 
applied  round  the  leg  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  aspect,  leaving  a  loop  at  the  sole 
of  the  foot  in  which  was  fixed  an  ordinary  roller.  This  band  of  strapping  was 
bandaged  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  leg,  and'  the  leg  so  lightly  bandaged  to  the 
splint  as  to  allow  of  its  working  between  the  bandage  and  splint,  and  yet  be  left  in- 
apposition  to  the  splint.  A  seven-pound  weight  working  over  a  pulley  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  was  then  fastened  to  the  roller  at  the  looped  end  of  the  plaster. 
An  ice-bag  was  kept  applied  to  the  knee.  In  other  cases  Gurdon  Buck's  apparatus 
without  the  long  Listen,  but  with  four  short  splints  buckled  over  the  fractured  part, 
will  answer  well.  No  absolute  rule,  however,  can  be  Ikid  down  as  to  the  position 
in  which  the  limb  should'  be  placed  in  the  several  varieties  of  these  fractures.  For 
the  majority,  the  straight  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  In  some  cases  it  has  been-  found 
that  the  fragments  could  only  be  kept  in  plkce  by  flexing  the  leg.  The  double- 
inclined  plane,  or  Maclntyre's  splint,  in  these  cases  is  very  useful  and  handy;  their 
action  will  in  rare  cases  be  facilitated  by  division  of  the  tendo  AchiMis  to  relax  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle  and  thus  more  securely  and'  certainly  to  reduce  the  shortening 
and  posterior  displacement  caused  by  muscular  agency.  The  action  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius upon  the  fragments  in  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  different 
in  different  cases  :  when  the  line  of  fracture  is  above  its  origin  the  effect  is  to'  bend 
Vol.  I.  3  U 
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backwards  the  condylai'  extremity;  when  below  its  origin  the  tendency  of  the 
muscle  is  to  drag  upwai'ds  the  condyles  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  diaphysis  of 
the  femur.  Where  a  vertical  or  oblique  fracture  separates  the  condyles,  lateral 
pressure  may  also  be  required.  If  much  inflammation  arise,  it  may  be  reduced  by 
the  ice-bag  or  by  Leiter's  tubing  apparatus,  leeches,  fomentations,  or  evaporating 
lotions,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings.  Passive  motion  should  be  com- 
menced in  five  or  six  weeks,  to  prevent  anchylosis.  In  compound  fractures  into 
the  joint,  amputation  of  the  limb  will  often  be  necessary  ;  but  not  in  all  cases.  If 
the  patient  be  in  good  health  and  not  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  success  will  be 
likely  to  attend  the  surgeon's  efforts  to  save  limb  as  well  as  life.  A  good  case  of 
the  sort  has  lately  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Mauser,'  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  A  portion 
of  a  gunbarrel  penetrated  the  knee  joint,  fracturing  the  external  condyle  and  com- 
minuting the  patella.     The  man,  set  36,  recovered  with  an  anchylosed  joint. 

Seijaration  of  the  condyloid  epiphysis  of  thefeimtr. — This  is  an  accident  which 
occasionally  happens  and  may  be  simple  or  compound.  Sometimes  it  is  m.uch 
twisted  upon  itself,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Mr.  Holmes ;  ^  sometimes  the  dis- 
placement is  lateral,  and  if  outwards  the  limb  may  resemble  the  deformity  of  genu 
valgum,  as  in  a  case  described  by  Mr.  Piizey  of  Liverpool ;  ^  in  other  instances  the 
superior  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  is  separated  as  well.  Though  there  will  be  much 
swelling  about  the  joint,  it  will  generally  be  possible  to  make  out  that  the  condyles 
are  in  their  normal  relation  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  treatment  must  be  based 
on  the  general  principles  for  fractures  near  the  knee-joint. 

Fractures  of  the  Patella. 

Fractures  of  the  patella  may  be  simple,  comminuted,  or  compound  ;  vertical, 
oblique,  or  transverse ;  and  are  caused  either  by  direct  violence,  as  falls  or  blows 
upon  the  knees,  or  by  muscular  action.  Of  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  the  patella 
is  most  liable  to  be  broken  from  the  latter  cause ;  and  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
would  imply  some  peculiarity  in  the  structure  or  position  of  this  bone.  As  regai'ds 
structure,  Malgaigne  affirms  that  these  fractures  are  sometimes  favoured  by  an 
antecedent  morbid  condition  of  the  bone ;  but  this  will  not  explain  their  greater 
relative  fi-equency  as  regards  the  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  patella  is  more  prone  to  this  morbid  change  than  they  are.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  too,  fracture  of  the  patella  occurs  in  males  much  more  often  than  in  females 
and  during  the  most  muscular  period  of  life;  rarely  in  the  aged  or  in  the  subjects  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  cancer,  scrofula,  or  other  state  of  the  system  which  tend  to 
deteriorate  the  bones.  As  respects  position,  when  the  knee  is  slightly  bent,  the 
patella  is  supported  upon  the  condjdes  of  the  femur  on  its  transverse  axis  only, 
whilst  its  upper  half  is  unsupported  behind,  and  its  superior  edge  projects  slightly 
upwards.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  the  leg,  which  are  now  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  patella,  may  snap  the  bone  in  two,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  when  a 
violent  effort  is  made  to  prevent  oneself  falling  backwards,  or  in  voluntarily  throwing 
the  body  backwards  to  avoid  falling  forwards.  Fractures  of  the  patella  by  muscular 
action  are  always  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  and  frequently  take  place  through  the 
centre  of  the  bone,  or  they  may  be  above,  but  are  more  generally  below,  the  centre. 
The  frequency  of  fractures  in  this  direction  seems  to  have  led  English  surgeons  to 
the  belief  that  the  majority  of  fractui-es  of  this  bone  are  of  muscular  origin.  This 
opinion  has  not  been  shared  by  all  foreign  surgeons,  several  of  whom  attribute  the 
greatest  number  to  direct  violence.  Of  nine  cases  recorded  by  Boyer,  5  were  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  falls  on  the  knee,  and  this  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
produced  11  of  the  19  fractures  observed  by  Malgaigne.  In  the  fourth  edition  of 
Hamilton's  work  on  'Fractures  and  Dislocations,'  pviblished  1871,  that  author 
states,  '  Of  29  fractures  of  the  patella,  which  have  been  recorded  by  me,  27  were  the 

1  Lancet,  Jan.  24,  1880.  ^  p„^]^  g^^.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  187. 

3  Brit.  Med.  Joiirn.  Oct.  21,  1882  p.  788. 
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result  of  direct  blows  or  of  falls  upon  the  knee.  In  the  remaining  examples  the 
Iracture  was  due  solely  to  muscular  action.' '  But  a  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
Hamilton's  opinion,  for  he  now  inclines  to  the  belief  that  muscular  action  was  more  or 
less  the  cause  of  all  the  simple  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella  which  he  has  recently 
recorded — viz.  in  106,  out  of  127  cases  of  all  kinds.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  this 
later  opinion  are  so  much  to  the  point,  and  so  well  express  the  views  now  generally 
received  by  surgeons,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  I  quote  them  at  length.  '  The 
great  power  of  those  four  strong  mviscles  which  unite  to  form  the  tendon  of  the 
quadriceps  ;  the  fact  that  99  occurred  in  males,  that  only  3  occurred  in  persons 
under  20  years  of  age,  and  only  5  after  60,  the  largest  number  being  between 
the  20th  and  30th  years  of  life  ;  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  direction  of 
the  fracture,  and,  finally,  because  I  am  unable  to  cause  a  transverse  fracture  on  the 
cadaver  by  a  direct  blow.  I  might  have  added  also  the  fact,  as  attested  by  museum 
specimens,  that  the  fracture  is  very  uniformly  from  before  backwards  and  downwards, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  caused  by  a  cross  strain,  the  active  force  being 
attached  to  the  upper  fragment.  ...  A  patella  having  given  way  transversely  to 
muscular  action,  those  fibres  of  the  quadriceps  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of 
the  patella  still  continuing  to  act,  may  break  the  bone  vertically,  or  cause  them  to 
separate  laterally.  The  source  of  error  in  estimating  the  value  of  muscular 
action  in  the  production  of  this  fracture  has  been  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
patients  have  actually  fallen  upon  their  knees,  and  all  such  cases  have  been  set 
down  as  caused  by  direct  force ;  but  in  a  fall  on  the  knee  upon  a  plane  surface,, 
when  the  leg  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  patella  does  not  touch  the 
plane ;  it  is  only  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  which  touches,  and  the  contact  with  the 
plane  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fracture,  except  as  causing  by  the  concus- 
sion a  more  active  contraction  of  the  muscles  already  rendered  tense  by  the 
position  and  by  the  eJSbrt  to  prevent  the  fall.'  ^  In  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
fracture  occurs  from  muscular  action,  the  patient  immediately  after  falls  with  the  leg 
under  the  thigh  ;  when  the  fracture  is  accompanied  by  a  distinctly  felt  snap  and  the 
person  is  observant,  he  will  not  attribute  the  fracture  to  the  fall,  but  the  fall  to  the 
fracture ;  in  other  cases,  when  the  snap  is  not  heard,  the  patient  is  very  likely  to 
report  that  the  injury  is  due  to  the  fall  and  no  account  of  the  preceding  muscular 
eflfort  will  be  given ;  hence  the  frequency  with  which,  without  further  inquiry,  these 
injuries  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  '  fall  on  the  knee.'  Many  of  the  oblic[ue, 
nearly  all  comminuted  fractures,  and  probably  every  compound  fracture  of  the 
patella,  result  fi-om  direct  violence  of  some  kind.  Befoi'e  the  20th  and  after  the 
60th  years  of  life  it  seems  that  the  patella  is  rarely  broken  except  by  direct  force. 
Hamilton  only  reports  3  out  of  1 27  cases  as  occurring  before  the  20th  year,  and  these 
were  all  due  to  direct  blows ;  between  the  60th  and  80th  yeai-s  of  life  there  were  6 
cases,  and  4  were  certainly  and  the  other  probably  caused  by  violence  direct.  Mr. 
Hulke  has  furnished  me  with  an  analysis  of  36  cases  of  fracture  of  the  patella  which 
have  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Of  these  12  were  females  and  24  males;  1  case 
occurred  in  the  10th  year  of  life  ;  3  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  years;  11  between 
30  and  40 ;  8  between  40  and  50  ;  7  between  50  and  60 ;  1  between  60  and  70 ; 
and  1  between  70  and  80.  In  most  of  these  36  cases  it  was  clearly  stated  that  the 
fracture  was  caused  by  indirect  violence ;  in  only  two  was  there  reason  for  consider- 
ing it  due  to  direct  violence.  In  one  of  these,  a  woman,  aged  34,  fell,  striking  her 
knee  on  the  edge  of  a  stair ;  the  fracture  was  ti'ansverse,  with  a  vertical  cleavage  of 
the  lower  fragment  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  In  the  other  case,  a  boy,  aged  10, 
was  thrown  down  in  a  scufile  and  kicked  on  the  knee ;  the  fracture  was  transverse. 
In  the  case  of  a  man,  between  60  and  70  (69  years),  the  fracture  was  clearly  due  to 
indirect  violence ;  in  that  of  a  woman,  between  70  and  80  (77  years),  the  exact  nature 
of  the  violence  is  doubtful,  being  described  simply  as  '  a  fall.' 

Pathology. — This  is  as  a  rule  a  fracture  into  the  knee-joint,  for  in  the  large  bulk 
of  cases  not  only  the  bone,  but  the  synovial  membrane,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  tissues 
adherent  to  and  overlying  the  front  of  the  patella,  ai-e  lacerated.     It  is  anatomically 

1  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  434.  -  Hamilton,  Fracture  of  the  FuteWi,  p.  89,  1880. 
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possible  if  the  fracture  involves  only  the  lower  and  non-articular  portion  of  the 
patella,  and  if  the  amount  of  separation  of  the  fragments  is  slight,  that  the  fatty- 
tissue  behind  the  apex  of  the  patella  over  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  reflected 
may  save  the  latter  from  injury.  It  is  also  impossible  to  deny  the  occurrence  of  par- 
tial fracture  of  the  patella — i.e.  fracture  not  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone. 
There  is  a  specimen  '  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren  in  which  the  fracture,  transverse  and 
incomplete,  involves  only  the  articular  surface  and  extends  but  little  deeper  than  the 
articular  cartilage;  it  shows  well  that  the  fracture  does  not  nearly  reach  the  anterior 
surface  nor  quite  to  the  lateral  edges  of  the  bone ;  it  appears  to  be  recent,  for  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  repair.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  history  associated 
with  the  preparation  beyond  the  statement  that  it  was  one  of  Malgaigne's.  In  most 
cases,  doubtless,  and  certainly  in  all  in  which  the  gaping  of  the  fracture  is  more  than 
half  an  inch,  the  aponemrotic  expansion  of  the  extensor  tendon  on  each  side  of  the 
patella  is  lacerated.  I  have  often  demonstrated  this  on  the  dead  subject.  With  the 
skin  reflected  and  the  patella  divided  by  a  chisel  there  is  not  hailf  an  inch  of  separation 

,_.      „       .       „  ^       until,  by  sharply  bendins' the  knee,  the  fibrous  tissues 

1/4.— Drawmg  from  a  Oast     .,,.-.        ^  1_,  j-  iT     +         +  i  j- 

of  a  Limb  in  which  the  ^^  ^'^^  sides  oi  tke  patella  tear  transversely  or  must 
Patella  had  been  Fractvired.  be  cut  across,  when  a  degree  of  separation  immedi- 
(From  tlie  Museum  of  the  ately  takes  place  ia  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
Weslmjnsler  Hospital.)  laceration  or  incision.     Frequently,  perhaps  generally, 

the  bursa  in  front  of  the  patella  is  torn  open,  and 
then  there  remains  nothing  between  the  joint  and 
.the  surface  bat  the  skin  and  perhaps  the  thin  front 
wall  of  the  bursa.  Foitmnately  the  skin  does  not 
yield,  though  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  ^  had  a  case  in 
which  in  a  subsequent  accident — viz.  a  rupture  of  the 
uniting  ligament — the  skin  was  torn  and  the  frag- 
ments were  very  widely  separated.  Suppuration 
followed  and  the  patient  recovered  after  amputation, 
in  some  cases  rapid  swelling  of  the  joint  follows  the 
-fracture  horn  efi'usion  of  blood  into  it.  Hamilton 
notes  that  often  at  an  early  date  there  is  much  ecchy- 
mosis  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  joint  from  infiltra- 
tion of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
On  dissection  I  have  found  blood  in  the  tissues  in 
front  and  at  the  sides  ©f  the  joint  one  month  after 
the  fracture.  '  Synovitis  and  bursitis  also  lead  to 
swelling  of  and  about  the  joint  at  a  period  after  the 
•accident  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  or  two  ; 
t/he  degree  of  this  inflammation  diflfers  in  difierent  cases.  Rarely,  suppurative  cel- 
lulitis in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  knee  occurs.  Not  -unfrequently  at  post-mortem 
examination  the  uniting  ligament  will  be  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  overlying  skin. 
Necrosis  of  the  patella  after  fracture  of  that  bone  is  a  rare,  but  when  it  does  occur 
may  be  a  very  serious,  jcotnplication.  A  larger  or  smaller  portion  .of  the  patella  may 
necrose  some  years  after  a  transverse  fractuTO  had  united  by  ligament  and  without 
any  fresh  accident  happening  ;^  or  in  tke  original  accident  a  fragment  may  be  chipped 
off"  and  fall  into  the  joint  and  there  set  up  acHte  inflammation ;  -*  or  a  partially 
detached  portion  of  one  of  the  fragments  may  die  and  be  gradually  exfoliated,  as  is 
seen  to  be  the  case  in  Listen's  specimen  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum 
(referred  to  further  on),  which  was  removed  from  a  sailor,  set.  24,  who  died  seven 
weeks  after  the  injury  from  hectic  fever  from  extensive  suppuration  in  and  around 
the  knee-joint. 

Symjytoms  and  diagnosis, — The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  patella  are  generally 
well  marked ;  when  transverse,  the  separation  of  the  fragments  leaves  a  depression 


'  No.  208d  in  M.  Ilouers  Catalogue. 

^  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Sunjery,  7th  ed.  vol.  i. 

*  Lawson,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  710,  1877. 


-  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  91. 
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in  front  of  the  joint  into  which  the  fingers  may  be  inserted  and  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  readily  felt.  Above  and  below  this  depression  the  fragments  of  the  patella 
may  be  recognised,  and  on  bending  the  knee  (a  movement  which  ought  to  be  avoided) 
the  interval  between  them  will  be  greatly  increased.  The  power  of  extending  the 
limb,  or  of  bearing  any  weight  upon  it,  is  lost  or  impaired,  though  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  the  patients  have  continued  standing,  and  have  even  walked,  with 
difficulty  and  pain,  after  fracture  of  the  patella.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  my  own 
practice  in  the  person  of  a  young  woman  who  had  struck  her  knee  forcibly  against 
a  chair.  She  had  been  seen  and  very  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Steele  of  the 
Bloomsbury  Dispensaiy,  who  could  find  no  fracture ;  for  part  of  two  days  she  got 
about  the  house  and  up  and  down  stairs,  moving,  however,  with  great  difficulty  and 
much  pain.  I  was  then  asked  to  see  her,  and  after  a  prolonged  examination  I  could 
find  no  fracture.  I  applied  an  extemporised  back  splint  because  of  the  pain  and 
the  effusion  into  the  joint,  but,  feeling  mistrustful  of  my  diagnosis,  I  took  off  the 
splint  and  again  examined  the  patella  before  leaving  the  house.  By  fixing  the  bone  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  and  then  pressing  all  around  the  circumference 
of  it  with  the  index  finger  of  the  other,  I  now  detected  crepitus,  and  thus  made  out  an 
oblique  fracture  ;  a  considerable  fragment  had  been  split  off  from  the  rest  of  the  bone, 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  displacement  of  it.  I  have  since  always  employed 
and  recommended  the  method  of  examination  here  indicated  in  every  doubtful 
injury  of  the  patella. 

In  some  cases  little  more  than  a  transverse  fissure  can  be  defected,  the  bone  being 
evidently  fractured,' but  its  fragments  retained  in  apposition  by  the  periosteum.  In 
other  cases  of  injury  to  the  knee  symptoms  are  present  which  resemble  fracture, 
though  none  exists ;  thus  a  fall  on  the  knee  may  tear  across  the  fibrous  capsule,  and 
leave  a  transverse  fissure  ;  or  a  slight  effusion  into  the  bursa  patellje  sometimes 
resembles  a  fracture ;  ov  the  bursa  may  become  thickened  in  parts,  and  so  convey  to 
the  fingers  the  sensation  of  ridges  and  of  separation  of  segments  of  the  bone.  In 
vertical  and  comminvited  fractures  of  this  bone,  the  fragments  can  be  easily  brought 
into  juxtaposition,  and  crepitus  elicited.  All  the  varieties  of  this  fracture  are 
followed  by  more  or  less  inflammation  in  the  knee-joint,  which  not  unfrequently 
becomes  greatly  distended  with  fluid,  and  thus  the  broken  portions  of  bone  are 
separated  still  further.  From  this  cause  I  have  seen  the  nature  of  the  injury  over- 
looked, and  the  case  treated  as  one  of  synovitis  only. 

Prognosis. — It  is  rare  for  a  patella  which  is  bi'oken  transversely  to  become 
united  by  bone.  Hamilton,  without  denying  the  possibility  of  imion  by  bone,  says, 
'  I  do  not  know  positively  that  in  any  case  the  union  was  by  bone.  If  I  were  to  state 
ray  convictions  I  would  say  that  probably  none  of  the  transverse  fractures  were 
united  by  bone ;  and  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  vertical  and  comminuted 
fractures  were  thus  united.'  ^ 

Mr.  Hutchinson  ^  also  says,  '  No  pi'oof  has  yet  been  afforded  that  transverse 
fractures  of  the  patella  with  considerable  separation  at  the  time  ever  unite  by  bone. 
The  only  proof  which  we  ought  to  accept  on  this  point  is  the  section  of  a  specimen 
concerning  which  the  history  is  definite.  There  may  be  such,  but  I  do  not  know 
where  to  refer  to  them.' 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Musee  Dupiiytren  a  specimen  ^  which  bears  this  test, 
and  must  be  considered  by  any  one  who  sees  it  an  undoubted  instance  of  osseous 
union ;  the  irregularity  of  the  fractured  surfaces  are  visible  and  a  section  has  been 
made.  The  vertical  measurement  of  this  patella  is  increased  by  at  least  an  inch,  and 
the  uniting  bone  is  thinner  than  the  rest  of  it,  so  as  to  present  a  transverse  depression 
on  the  front  aspect  at  the  level  of  the  new  bone  ;  in  place  of  the  normal  double 
articular  facet  one  sees  now  only  one,  deeper,  and  corresponding  to  the  external 
condyle,  upon  which  it  exactly  fits.  In  this  case  bony  union  could  not  have  been 
due  to  bony  contact  of  the  fractured  edges  during  treatment.  When  looking  at  this 
specimen  and  noticing  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  uniting  bone,  and  remember- 

^  Hamilton,  Fracture  of  Patella,  p.  93. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  p.  333,  prop,  xviii,  s  ]yj_  Houel's  Catalogue,  No.  20L 
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ing  also  the  greater  tendency  for  the  patella  to  break  than  for  the  ligamentuiri 
patellaj  or  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  to  rupture,  I  could  not  resist  the  conclusion 
that  fibrous  union  was  probably  moi-e  secui-e  than  osseons,  and  that  the  surgeon 
might  well  be  content  with  the  method  nature  adopts.  The  frequency  in  second 
and  third  accidents  to  the  same  patella  with  which  the  bone  gives  way  in  another 
place  rather  than  the  uniting  fibrous  tissue  of  the  former  fi'actnre,  leads  one  also 
to  this  conclusion.  When  bony  union  fails,  the  uniting  fibrous  tissue  as  well  as  the 
fragments  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  so  that  their  nutrition  is 
good,  as  is  often  shown  by  the  increased  size  of  the  fragments  some  time  after 
union  has  occurred. 

Another  specimen  of  true  osseous  union  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  Ireland,  having  been  placed  there  by  the  late  Mr.  Kii'by.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Wheeler  of  Dublin  exhibited  in  1878  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  a 
specimen  removed  from  a  patient  who  died  of  phthisis  three  years  after  he  had  been 
treated  for  transverse  fracture  of  patella,  with  2|  inches  separation,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Wheeler's  pads  and  a  starched  bandage.  The  man,  aet.  21,  had  been  able  subsequent 
to  the  fracture  to  get  up  and  down  a  milk-cart  240  times  a  week ;  the  movement  of 
the  patella  was  perfect,  and  there  was  no  wasting  of  the  quadriceps  muscle.  Firm 
osseous  union  had  occurred.  Another  is  figured  by  Bryant,'  and  described  in  the 
Guy's  Reports  ;  ^  the  specimen  is  in  Guy's  Museum,  and  a  vertical  section  of  it 
shows  the  osseous  nature  of  the  union.  The  Hunterian  Museum  contains  a 
specimen,  from  Liston's  collection,  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  portions 
of  which  are  in  close  apposition  and  in  part  united  by  bone.  This  case  is  described 
in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  who  was  of  opinion  that  '  osseous  union  is  simply  the 
effect  of  immovable  coaptation  of  the  fragments,  the  provision  for  which  is  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  aponeurosis  in  front  of  the  bone.'  ^  The  Hunterian  Museum  contains 
another  specimen  in  which  the  fragments,  separated  two  inches,  are  united  by  liga- 
ment in  which,  close  to  the  fractured  edges,  are  some  nodular  masses  of  bone. 
After  fracture  of  the  patella  the  new  bone  appears  to  be  formed  from  the  broken 
edges  of  the  old. 

As  a  rule  the  uniting  medium  is  ligamentous,  the  length  of  which,  according  to 
Hamilton,''  varies  from  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  five  inches,  but  of  all  his  127  cases 
there  are  only  five  in  which  the  new  ligament  is  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Museum  are  two  specimens  in  which  the  liga- 
mentous union  is  six  inches  or  more  in  length.  In  primary  cases  it  is  about  half 
an  inch.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fragments  remain  ununited  altogether,  thus 
leaving  the  knee-joint  open  in  front  except  for  the  integuments.  Such  a  condition 
is  seen  in  No.  207  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren ;  the  two  fragments,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  five  centimetres,  are  completely  free  of  one  another,  but  the  fractured, 
edge  of  the  upper  one  is  fixed  by  a  band  of  new  tissue  to  the  edge  of  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  femur.  Not  unfrequently  when  the  fragments  remain  ununited  they 
are  connected  with  each  other  merely  by  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint,  thickened,  and  having  incorporated  with  it  the  bursa  naturally  existing  on  the 
front  of  the  patella.  In  this  case,  the  aponeurotic  structure  may  pass  either  from 
the  periosteal  surface  of  one  fragmont  to  that  of  the  other,  or  it  may  be  reflected 
over  both  fractured  surfaces ;  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  most  common  deviation,  it 
may  pass  from  the  periosteal  surface  of  the  upper  fragrrent  to  the  articular  edge  of 
the  lower,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  (fig.  176).  Of  thirty-one  specimens  examined 
by  Mr.  William  Adams,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  observations,  fifteen 
were  examples  of  ununited  fracture,  twelve  of  true  ligamentous  vinion,  and  four 
were  doiibtful  from  their  being  dried.  ^ 

^  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  42G,  3rd  ed. 

^   Guys  Hosp.  Repis.  ser.  i.  vol.  vi. 

^  Georore  Gulliver,  '  Experiments  and  Observations  concernino^  Fractures  of  the  Patella,' 
JEdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  164,  18u7.  Gulliver  relates  a  case  of  comminuted 
fracture  in  a  man,  set.  35,  which  completely  united  by  bone. 

■*  Hamilton,  Fracture  of  the  Patella,  p.  93. 

*   Tratisactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London^  vol,  xiii.  p.  179. 
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Often  there  is  such  a  degi^ee  of  firmness  of  the  tiniting  medium,  especially  when 
it  does  not  exceed  an  inch,  and  the  fragments  are  so  firmly  fixed  to  one  another,  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  they  have  imited  by  bone ;  but  this  changes,  and 
after  the  patient  has  been  going  about  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  not  only  is  the 
ligament  more  pliable,  but  a  wider  interval  exists  between  the  fragments  owing  to 
the  gradual  yielding  of  the  new  material.  This  widening  may  extend  uniformly 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  bone  ;  or  it  may  occur  at  one  side  only,  oftenor  the 
inner  side  ;  or  it  may  occur  unequally,  as  in  Coale's  case,  in  which  the  interval  at 
the  outer  edge  was  one  inch,  and  at  the  inner  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  although  at 
first  after  union  there  was  no  appreciable  division  between  them.'  Hamilton  has 
noticed  this  lateral  tilting  in  four  cases;  Malgaigne  and  Boyer  also  allude  to  it. 
Besides  occurring  subsequently  to  treatment,  it  may  result  from  treatment  by  any 


Fig.  175. — Fracture  of  the  Patella, 
united  by  Ligameutous  Tissue. 
(Frfim  the  Westminster  Hospital 
Museum,  and  shown  by  Mr.  Holt- 
house  at  the  Pathological  Society.) 


Fig.  176 — Fracture  of  the  Patella; 
the  Band  of  Union  passing  from 
the  Periosteal  Surface  of  the  Upper 
to  the  Articular  Surface  of  the 
Lower  Fragment.  (From  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  Museum.) 


form  of  adjustment  which  presses  horizontally  upon  the  oblique  upper  edge  of  the 
patella.  Other  results  of  ill-applied  pressure  are  the  tilting  forwards  of  the  fractured 
edges  and  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  united  bone.  Either  of  these  conditions 
adds  to  the  after  ineflSciency  of  the  joint  and  leads  to  irregular  movement  of  the  patella 
over  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

Impaired  mobility  and  stability  follow  recovery,  and  last  for  a  long  time, 
sometimes  for  the  rest  of  life ;  and  though  in  most  cases  the  joint  is  fairly  useful 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  its  functions  will  be  restored 
completely  in  less  than  two  years ;  probably  it  will  never  be  possible  to  flex  the  leg 
on  the  thigh  to  the  same  angle  as  befoi^e.  No  forcible  attempts,  however,  ought  to 
be  made  to  ovex^come  the  anchylosis,  whether  this  be  due  simply  to  unused  ligaments 
or  to  inflammatory  thickening.  The  process  of  restoration  is  uncertain,  but  must 
be  slow.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  fracture  of  one  patella  pi'edisposes  to  fracture 
of  the  other,  or  to  refracture  of  the  same  from  the  general  insecurity  under  which 

^  Qoale,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  liv.  p.  402, 
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the  subjects  of  such  accidents  labour,  and  though  Hamilton's  figures  ^  show  that  in 
only  two  cases  out  of  27  in  which  refracture  occurred  did  the  second  injury  take 
place  later  than  five  months  after  the  first,  yet  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  the 
use  of  the  limb  for  several  months  after  the  accident  is  thus  very  clearly  indicated. 
Refracture  may  occur  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  the  uniting  ligament  yielding, 
or  more  frequently  by  the  bone  giving  way  at  another  point.  Bryant  figures  a  case 
in  which  the  bone  had  been  broken  in  four  places  :  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  it 
was  broken  in  three. 

Treatment. — In  his  latest  writings  on  the  subject,^  Hamilton  remarks,  '  Our 
investigations  have  brought  us  to  conclude  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  under 
any  plan  of  treatment,  a  fibrous  union  of  the-  fragments  is  all  that  can  be  expected, 
and  that  probably  a  fibrous  union,  with  only  a  separation  of  a  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  is  as  useful  as  a  bony  union.'  To  obtain  the  shortest  possible  ligamentous 
union,  possibly  even  an  osseous  one,  with  the  least  danger  to  limb  or  life,  complete 
muscular  relaxation  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  fragments  are  the  two  require- 
ments. The  first  is  obtained  by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  and  extending  the 
leg  on  the  thigh.  Numerous  means  have  been  devised  for  approximating  the 
fragments  by  direct  pressure,  but  it  will  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  enumerate 
them  all  here.  A  question  may  arise,  however,  whether  any  apparatus  for  adjustment 
should  be  applied  immediately,  or  be  deferred  till  all  inflammation  and  effusion  into 
the  joint   have    disappeared.      The   strongest   argument   in   favour  of  immediate 

Fig.  177. — Plan  of  treating  Fracture  of  Patella  adopted  iu  Middlesex  Hospital. 


adjustment  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  extensor  muscles  go  on  contracting  for 
some  days  after  the  fracture ;  so  that  not  only  is  the  upper  fragment  still  further 
separated  from  the  lower,  but  the  muscles  become  so  shortened  that  the  fragments 
cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inflammation  in  the  joint  is  severe,  appliances  for  forcibly 
approximating  the  fragments  would  be  injurious,  and  some  postponement  absolutely 
necessary.  In  any  case  the  thigh  should  be  flexed  on  the  trunk  with  the  limb 
extended,  and  as  a  rule  the  fracture  should  be  set  without  delay,  cold  being  applied 
over  the  joint  to  keep  down  inflammation  and  swelling.  To  bring  the  fragments 
together  they  may  be  acted  on  longitudinally  by  the  method  of  Dr.  Sanborn,  of 
Lowell,  U.S.,  who  fixes  a  long  strip  of  sticking-plaster,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
in  front  of  the  limb,  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
leaving  at  the  knee  a  free  loop.  A  bandage  being  applied  above  and  below  the  knee, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  plaster  and  controlling  the  circulation  and  muscular 
contraction,  a  small  stick,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  is  put  through  the  loop  over 
the  knee,  and  the  plaster  twisted  until  the  fi-agments  of  the  patella  are  broiight  into 
apposition.^  Or  belts  of  leather  may  be  fastened  above  and  below  the  patella,  and 
then  made  to  approximate  by  longitudinal  straps ;  or  Wyeth's  apparatus  may  be 
applied. 

The  plan  now,  and  for  a  long  time  past,  employed  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results,  is  the  following  : — A  broad  piece  of  moleskin 

1  Hamilton,  Fracture  of  the  Totella,  p.  99.  ^  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  100,  1880 

^  Hamilton,  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  443. 
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plaster,  cut  out  at  one  border,  somewhat  horseshoe-shaped,  but  with  the  ends  of 
the  curve  prolonged,  is  fixed  to  the  thigh,  so  that  the  curved  edge  is  level  with  the 
normal  position  of  the  patella,  and  is  retained  by  means  of  a  few  turns  of  roller. 
Next  the  limb  is  fixed  upon  a  well-padded  Mclntyre  or  simple  wooden  back-splint 
having  a  foot-piece.  Then  the  lower  fragment  of  the  patella  is  fixed  by  means  of  a 
pad  of  lint  and  broad  strip  of  plaster  applied  figure-of-eight  fashion  around  limb 
and  splint ;  and  the  bandage  which  confines  the  foot  and  leg  to  the  splint  is  con- 
tinued upwards  as  far  as  this  pad,  which  it  assists  in  fixing.  To  the  prolonged  ends 
of  the  moleskin  plaster  are  sewn  pieces  of  bandage  (pieces  of  moleskin  plaster  of 
difiierent  sizes  cut  to  the  right  shape,  and  having  the  pieces  of  bandage  fastened  on,  are 
always  kept  ready)  which  are  attached  in  turn  to  india-rubber  accumulators,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  leg ;  each  of  the  accumulatois  at  its  lower  end  is  fastened  to  a  piece 
of  bandage,  and  these  are  tied  together  below  the  foot-board  of  the  splint.  With  a 
pad  of  lint  at  the  upper  border  of  the  superior  fragment  of  the  patella  beneath  the 
free  edge  of  the  moleskin,  the  requisite  amount  of  tension  is  obtained  by  tightening 
the  tied  pieces  of  bandage. 

Hamilton  no  longer  recommends  the  wooden  inclined  plane,  illustrated  in  his 
work  on '  Fractures  and  Dislocations,'  notched  four  inches  below  the  knee,  to  retain  the 
oblique  turns  of  the  compressing  bandage.  In  its  place  he  employs  a  leather  or 
gLitta-percha  splint  made  to  tit  accurately  the  back  and  sides  of  the  knee  and  ex- 
tending a  long  way  above  and  below  the  knee.     This  is  covered  with  a  firm  cotton 

FiQ.  178. — Hamilton's  Mode  of  treating-  Fractures  of  the  Patella. 


or  woollen  covering.  A  roller  of  unglazed  cotton  cloth  is  then  turned  round  leg  and 
splint  to  within  three  inches  of  the  knee,  and  another  from  the  upper  end  over  splint 
and  thigh  to  within  thi-ee  inches  of  the  knee  ;  then,  '  while  an  assistant  approximates 
the  fragments,  the  surgeon  makes  two  or  three  turns  with  a  third  roller  around  the 
limb  and  splint,  close  above  the  knee,  after  which  the  roller  descends  below  the 
knee,  and  an  equal  number  of  circular  turns  are  made  close  below  the  lower  fragment 
of  the  patella ;  and  finally  a  succession  of  oblique  and  circular  turns  are  made  above 
and  below  the  fragments,  which  turns  are  to  approach  each  other  in  front  until  the 
whole  of  the  patella  is  covered,  the  last  turns  being  again  circular.'  Finally  the 
rollers  are  to  be  stitched  along  the  whole  length  of  the  covering  of  the  splint  on  each 
side,  and  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg  ate  raised  from  six  to  nine  inches  above 
the  bed.  The  oblique  turns  of  the  bandage  are  tightened  from  time  to  time  by  over- 
stitching  with  strong  thread. 

The  most  likely  toethods  for  procuring  bony  union  are  doubtless  Malgaigne's 
hooks,  and  wiring  the  fragments  together.  The  former  have,  it  appears,  been 
employed  of  late  with  marked  success  by  some  American  surgeons.  Mr.  De  Morgan 
used  to  think  highly  of  tbem  in  cases  where  there  was  marked  separation  of  the 
fragments.  They  cannot,  however,  be  depended  upon  to  produce  bony  union,  and 
dangerous  inflammation  has  been  set  up  by  their  use. 

The  plan  of  laying  open  the  joint  and  wiring  the  fragments  together  has  been 
employed  in  this  country  by  some  of  the  ardent  advocates  of  Listerism  and  the 
carbolic  spray.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  confidence 
engendered  by  Listerism,  for  it  appears  for  many  years  past  to  have  been  a  recognised 
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method  at  San  Francisco.  Prof.  Cooper '  of  that  city  writes  :  '  Oiir  method  of 
treating  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  and  one  which  has  thus  far  been  invari- 
ably successful,  is  as  follows— -Make  a  longitudinal  incision,  of  sufficient  length  to 
expose  the  fragments ;  drill  the  anterior  margins  of  them  with  a  drill  one  line  in 
diameter ;  then  pass  a  silver  ligature  through  the  holes  thus  made,  and,  by  crossing 
the  ends  and  pulling  stoutly  upon  them,  bring  the  separated  parts  together.  A  knot 
is  then  made  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  ligatm-es  together,  which  holds  the  fractured 
portions  of  the  patella  in  apposition,  by  which  a  bony  union  always  takes  place.'  Prof. 
Cooper  insists  that  the  wound  be  healed  by  gi-anulation,  and  not  by  first  intention  ; 
and  to  this  end  he  places  lint  in  the  wound,  which  ought  to  be  changed  only  once  a 
week,  and  he  keeps  the  limb  firmly  bandaged  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  He  removed  the  wires  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks.  He  writes  as 
though  the  cases  do  almost  uniformly  and  thoroughly  well ;  but,  he  adds,  '  in  order 
to  have  it  so,  the  keeping  of  the  wound  open  and  the  application  of  the  tight  roller 
are  indispensable.' 

In  this  country  it  was  first  employed  by  Dr.  Hector  Cameron,  of  Glasgow ;  and 
since  by  Lister;  Henry  Smith, '^  and  Royes  Bell  ^  at  King's  College,  London;  Holmes 
at  St.  George's,  as  well  as  by  other  English  surgeons,  and  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Van  der 
Meulen  of  Utrecht.  Two  classes  of  cases  have  been  submitted  to  the  operation — viz. 
recent  fractures,  and  those  of  old  standing,  where  the  degree  of  separation  of  the 
fragments  has  been  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches.  Dr.  Van  der  Meulen 
found  in  his  case  a  membrane  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bony  fragments 
which  protected  the  joint.  This  membrane  was  not  broken  down  in  the  operation, 
so  that  the  joint  was  not  opened.  Dr.  Meulen  supposes  it  to  have  been  part  of  the 
synovial  membrane  thickened  by  adhesive  inflammation,  and  recommends  waiting 
about  eight  days  after  the  operation  before  resorting  to  the  metallic  suture  so  as  to 
give  time  for  this  protective  change  to  take  place.  It  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  operated  upon  in  this  country  the  joint  has  been 
freely  opened,  and  in  some  instances  skeins  of  horsehair  for  drainage  have  been 
inserted,  and  blood  or  coagulum  has  been  squeezed  or  washed  out  of  it.  In  Smith's 
and  Royes  Bell's  cases  the  quadriceps  tendon  required  division  to  bring  the  fragments 
into  apposition. 

This  method  has  but  few  converts,  and  many  think  with  Dr.  Hamilton,'*  who 
writes  :  '  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  that  it  is  ofiering  a  very  grave  and  dangerous 
substitute  for  other  perfectly  safe,  and,  so  far  as  is  yet  proven,  equally  efficient 
methods ;  it  is  hazarding  the  life  of  the  patient  without  offering  any  equivalent.'  ^ 

Possibly  we  have  been  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  degree  of  interference 
which  the  great  joints  of  the  body  will  tolerate,  as  we  were  respecting  the  kidney, 
the  bladder,  and  the  peritonfeum;  but  for  the  present,  and  for  all  but  most  excep- 
tional cases  of  old-standing  or  compound  fracture,  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  up  with 
the  defect  i-ather  than  undergo  the  risk  of  the  remedy ;  and  to  have  resort  to  an 
artificial  support  like  the  wise  young  lady  referred  to  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith. ^ 

Mr.  Macnamara,''  in  two  cases,  after  drawing  off  the  serous  fluid  from  the  joint, 
has  revived  the  practice  of  Dieffenbach,^  by  dividing  the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps 
into  the  patella,  and  he  was  thus  able  by  splint,  compress,  and  bandage  to  bring 

1  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Nov.  2,  1861,  p.  467. 

2  Hf  nry  Smith,  Lancet,  Aug.  3,  1878,  p.  144. 

3  Royes  Bell,  Lancet,  Nov.  1,  1879,  p.  657;  Rose,  Lancit,  Nov.  22,  1879;  see  also 
Lancet,  Nov.  29,  1879. 

*  Hamilton,  Fracture  of  the  Patella,  p.  101. 

'•>  See  also  Mr.  Holmes'  remarks,  St.  Georges  Hasp.  Repts.  vol.  x.  p.  497-8.  Since  this 
article  was  written  an  admirable  criticism,  in  which  1  entirely  agree,  on  the  operation  of 
cutting  down  upon  the  patella,  and  wiring  together  the  fragments,  has  been  communicated  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Thomson  of  Dublin  to  the  Surgical  Section  of  the  Brit.  Med.  Assoc,  meeting  at 
Worcester.  The  title  of  the  paper  suggests  a  further  risk  than  the  operation  itself,  to  which 
patients  so  treated  are  liable  ;  il  is  '  A  case  of  Compound  Refracture  of  the  Patella  in  which 
the  fragments  had  been  already  sutured.'     See  Brit.  Med.  Joiirn,  Aug.  26,  1882. 

^  Lancet,  Aug.  .3,  1878,  p.  145. 

^  Letter  from  Mr.  Pearce  Gould,  in  Lancet,  Nov.  29,  1879. 

^  Caspar's  Wochenschrift,  No.  40,  1842. 
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the  fragments  into  apposition,  so  as  in  one  case  to  obtain  what  was  supposed   to  be 
osseous  union  ;  in  the  other  it  was  known  not  to  be  osseous  union. 

The  possibility  of  bringing  the  fragments  together  after  dividing  this  tendon,  but 
not  before,  as  shown  by  these  cases  and  also  by  some  in  which  wiring  of  the  bone  was 
perfonned,  proves  that  the  difficulty  of  securing  them  in  apposition  is  not  always 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  swelling,  as  has  been 
asserted,  but  that  the  muscle  does  in  some  cases  at  least  offer  an  impediment  to  this 
approximation. ' 

Mr.  Lund,  of  Manchester,  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  plan  which  he  has 
adopted  with  good  result,  viz.  transfixing  each  fragment  of  the  patella  by  a  stout 
steel  needle  (so  fashioned  at  the  2:)oint  as  to  act  as  a  drill)  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
holding  them  in  apposition  by  a  twisted  suture  on  either  side,  passed  over  the  ends 
of  both  needles.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  drill  the  pins  horizontally  through  the 
patella  away  from  the  cartilaginous  surface,  so  that  the  integrity  of  the  knee-joint  will 
not  suffer  injury.     (See  paper  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.  1882.) 

Oilier,  Gougon,  and  Wyeth,^  have  injected  between  the  fragments  fresh  marrow 
cells  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  this  plan  having  been  followed  by  bony  vxnion. 

In  all  cases  of  refracture  the  same  plan  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  is 
recommended  for  primary  fracture,  and  it  should  be  continued  longer. 

Malgaigne's  hooks  may  here  be  found  of  great  service,  but  my  own  experience  of 
them  is  limited  to  seeing  them  employed  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
The  prognosis  of  refracture  is  less  favourable,  although  if  the  refracture  does  not  occur 
later  than  the  third  or  fourth  month,  permanent  reunion  with  a  short  ligament  may 
be  looked  for.  Gentle  use  of  the  limb,  friction  and  electricity  are  the  remedies  after 
the  fifth  month  from  the  fracture  or  refracture,  by  which  time  supporting  apparatus 
should  be  laid  aside. 

The  average  period  for  which  retentive  apparatus  should  be  applied  is  from 
thir'ty-five  to  foi-ty  days ;  if  it  be  removed  earlier,  or  if  the  patient  go  about  too  soon, 
or  if  the  fragments  have  not  been  properly  adjusted  in  the  first  instance,  the  inter- 
vening ligament  will  be  long  and  weak,  or  union  may  be  wanting  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  a  too  prolonged  confinement  of  the  limb  is  apt  to  terminate  in  permanent 
stiffness.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  shorter  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  fragments,  the  stronger  and  the  more  useful  will  be  the  limb  ;  but  the 
degree  of  restoration  of  which  the  joint  is  capable,  where  there  is  no  union,  or  an 
elongated  bond  of  union,  differs  in  diflferent  cases.  A  British  soldier  seen  by  Hamilton 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  injury  was  able  to  walk  well,  though  there  was  no  union 
and  five  inches  separation  of  the  fragments,  and  Mr.  Bryant  ^  at  the  Medical  Society 
spoke  of  a  coal-porter  '  who  was  able  to  walk  over  a  plank,  or  go  up  a  ladder  with  perfect 
ease,  although  the  separation  of  the  fragments  in  his  case  was  nearly  four  inches.' 

If  there  be  much  early  swelling,  it  will  be  due  to  effusion  of  blood  into  the  joint, 
and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  withdraw  the  bulk  of  it  with  the  aspirator,  and  then 
at  once  to  apply  the  pads  and  bandages.  I  have  used  the  aspirator  with  good  re- 
sult in  several  cases.  Probably  there  is  always  blood  effused  into  the  joint  when 
the  patella  is  fractured,  but  as  a  rule  the  amount  is  not  large  and  it  is  rapidly 
absorbed.  In  other  cases,  if  very  acute  inflammation  and  effusion  occur  after  the 
fracture  has  been  set,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  off  all  pads  for  a  few  days  or 
longer,  and  treat  the  inflamed  joint  on  ordinary  principles. 

In  the  treatment  of  vertical  and  oblique  fractures  of  the  patella  the  limb  must 
be  placed  in  the  extended  position  on  a  Maclntyre,  or  an  ordinary  back  splint  with 
a  foot-piece  ;  and  the  fragments  should  be  brought  together  by  firm  pads,  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  bone,  and  fixed  there  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  In  some  cases 
where  the  fracture  is  longitudinal  and  the  patient  very  quiet  and  manageable,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  apply  a  splint,  but  any  unconscious  movement  of  the  thigh 
can  be  checked  by  a  broad  roller  passed  over  the  affected  limb  and  beneath  the  other 
thigh,  and  tied  down  to  either  side  of  the  bedstead. 

^  Hutchinson,  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  pp.  332  and  333. 

2  Medical  Record,  May  11,  1878.  3  Lancet,  Nov.  22,  1879,  p.  768. 
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Compound  fracture  of  the  patella  is  the  result  of  direct  violence.  It  is  a  very 
serious  and  fatal  iojury.  Poland,'  shows  that,  out  of  85  cases,  the  joint  suppuruted 
in  63;  20  cases  died,  and  of  the  65  which  recovered,  31  had  more  or  less  complete 
anchylosis  of  the  joint.  In  all  cases  except  the  old  and  enfeebled  an  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  to  save  the  limb.  All  loose  fragments  of  bone  and  all  dirt  should  be 
scrupulously  removed ;  the  parts  should  be  well  washed  with  iodine  solution  or 
carbolic  lotion,  and  the  wound  should  be  kept  covered  with  terebene  oil  (1  in  6)  and 
over  this  a  thick  layer  of  absorbent  wool.  Of  course  the  limb  must  be  fixed  in 
splints  so  as  to  secure  the  most  complete  quiet,  and  the  bed-mattress  should  so  be 
divided  and  arranged  that  the  bed-pan  can  be  passed  beneath  the  patient  without 
moving  him  at  all ;  this  can  be  done  by  withdrawing  a  squai'C  block  of  the  mat- 
tress. I  consider  this  a  most  important  detail  in  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  ex- 
cision of  the  knee,  or  after  laying  open  the  knee  for  sxippu  ration.  It  is  in  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  patella  that  wiring  the  fragments  together  will,  I  imagine, 
receive  the  most  approval. 

West  ^  describes  a  case  of  wound  over  the  patella  in  which  a  piece  was  chipped 
out  of  that  bone. 

Rupture  of  the  lig amentum  patellce.^ — This  accident  is  exceedingly  rare  compared 
with  fracture  of  the  patella.  Mr.  Jonathan  Toogood  has  reported  a  very  graphic 
description  of  this  injury  given  by  the  patient  himself.  The  ligamentum  patellae 
was  torn  away  from  the  tibia  in  the  act  of  making  a  violent  spring  forwards 
whilst  running  rapidly,  a  sudden  shock  and  a  tremendous  fall  immediately  occurred, 
the  patient  walked  limpingly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  home,  and  shortly  after 
rapid  swelling  of  the  joint  took  place ;  recovery  with  a  very  useful  limb  fol- 
lowed, the  man  being  able  to  walk  and  ride  on  horseback  very  well.  Subsequently 
he  again  ruptured  the  ligament  in  the  same  way,  and  again  in  about  three  months  he 
was  able  to  walk,  but  always  with  a  stick.  If  after  the  second  injury  he  brought 
his  thigh  into  a  horizontal  position  with  the  leg  unsupported,  it  would  immediately 
fall  to  a  right  angle,  and  he  could  not  extend  his  leg  again,  though  he  could  move 
it  backwards  and  sideways.  Mr.  Toogood  affirms  that  the  ligament  had  been  torn 
fi'om  the  tibia ;  that  when  seen  four  years  afterwards  the  patella  was  drawn  up  and 
fixed  in  front  of  the  thigh,  and  that  the  knee-joint  was  therefore  quite  uncovered. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  recorded  *  two  cases  of  simultaneous  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  both 
patellse ;  both  were  men  of  middle  age,  both  of  active  habit,  one  light,  the  other 
powerful  and  heavy ;  in  both  the  accident  occurred  by  catching  the  heel  of  the  boot 
in  a  step  whilst  descending  some  stairs ;  in  one  case  the  ligaments  were  both  torn 
away  from  the  tubercles  of  the  tibiae,  and  in  the  other  both  ligaments  were  torn 
across  close  to  the  apices  of  the  patellae. 

In  the  first  case  there  was  no  union  of  the  ligament  to  the  tibia,  but  a  depression 
into  which  the  points  of  the  fingers  could  be  deeply  pressed  was  felt  between  the 
tubercle  and  the  patella.  '  When  the  patient  exerted  the  extensor  muscles  to  lift  a 
weight — say  a  footstool — with  the  point  of  his  foot  from  the  ground,  the  action  caused 
the  patella  to  be  jerked  about  an  inch  upwards  on  the  thigh,  above  the  proper 
articular  surface,  and  with  a  sudden  pain  which  obliged  him  quickly  to  replace  the 
bone  by  pushing  it  downwards.' 

In  the  cases  in  which  the  ligaments  do  not  again  unite  with  the  tibia,  Mr.  Shaw 
thinks  the  extensor  power  enjoyed  by  the  limb  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  several 
portions  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  passing  down  to  the  head  of  the  tibia 
become  substitutes  for  the  ligamentum  patellae,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  perform 
its  oflBces. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  patella,  and  if  it  be  resorted  to  early, 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  Mr.  Chiene  *  reports  a  case  in  which  recovery 
was   perfect    after   eight  weeks,  the  treatment  adopted   being   the   same   as    that 

1  Poland,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  liii.  p.  49.  "^  West,  Lancet,  Nov.  13,  1880. 

^  Toogood,  Prov.  Med.  and  S'uvf/.  Journ.  p.  469,  1843. 

-  Path.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  249  et  seq. 

5  Chiene,  Brit.  Med.  Journ,  vol.  i.  p.  390,  1877. 
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usually  employed  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  fracture  of  the  patella  and  described 
above. 

Mr.  Shaw  also  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  set.  17  who  toi'e  the  tubercle  along  with 
the  ligamentum  patellae  from  the  tibia — the  tubercle,  being  an  epiphysis,  had  not 
united  to  the  shaft.     Union  occurred  as  in  common  fracture. 

Fracture  of  the  Leg. 

Although  each  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  may  be  fractured  separately,  it  is  most 
common  for  both  to  be  broken.  Of  289  fractures  of  the  leg  admitted  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  between  the  years  1831  and  1837,  197  were  of  both  bones,  51  of  the  fibula, 
and  41  of  the  tibia. ^  Of  427  admitted  into  the  same  hospital  during  the  ten  years 
from  1870  to  1879,  168  were  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  178  of  the  fibula  alone,  and  81 
of  the  tibia.  Taking  these  figures  collectively,  we  find  that,  out  of  716  fractures  of 
the  leg,  365,  or  more  than  one-half  the  whole  number,  involved  both  bones  ;  229  im- 
plicated the  fibula  alone,  and  122  the  tibia  alone. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  these  fractures  in  infancy  and  childhood  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
especially  if  contrasted  with  the  great  frequency  of  fractures  of  the  femur  in  early 
life.  Of  515  cases  collected  by  Malgaigne,  but  one  was  as  young  as  4  years,  and  only 
12  were  met  with  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 

My  own  figures  obtained  from  the  registers  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  show  a 
much  larger  percentage  than  Malgaigne's,  thovigh  they  also  testify  to  the  far  greater 
frequency  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  after  than  during  childhood  :  thus,  of 
427  cases,  9  occurred  in  children  4  years  of  age  or  less,  and  32  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  12  years.  Of  163  cases  of  fracture  of  both  bones,  in  which  the  age  is  stated, 
4  were  in  children  under  4  years  of  age  (2  of  them  being  2  years  and  one  2  years 
old)  and  9  under  12  years  of  age.  Of  176  cases  in  which  the  age  is  stated,  of 
fracture  of  the  fibula  alone,  2  were  under  4  years,  and  4  others  under  12,  but  above 
4  years.  And  of  81  cases  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  alone,  3  were  in  children  under  4 
years  of  age  and  19  in  children  between  4  and  12  years. 

Fractures  of  the  Tibia. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are  generally  the  result  of  direct  violence,  such  as 
a  kick  from  a  horse,  or  from  a  man ;  or  a  blow  from  some  heavy  body.  Occasionally 
it  is  broken  even  in  its  upper  parts  by  indirect  violence,  as  a  fall  upon  the  foot.^ 
The  seat  of  fracture  is  more  commonly  the  lower  than  the  upper  or  middle  third  of 
the  bone. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  the  same  in  whatever  part  of  the  shaft 
it  occurs ;  most  frequently,  when  oblique,  it  is  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
without  inwards ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  from  above  downwards,  and  from 
within  outwards,  or  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  or  from 
behind  forwards.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  obliquity  of  the  frac- 
ture has  been  of  this  latter  kind,  viz.  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind  for- 
wards ;  they  were  both  fractures  near  the  knee-joint.  Vertical  fractures  sometimes 
extending  up  into  the  knee-joint  may  be  continuous  with  a  transverse  or  oblique 
fracture  of  the  shaft.  Sometimes  the  bone  is  broken  transversely,  and  this  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  integrity  of  the  fibula,  renders  displacement  of  the  fractured 
ends  improbable,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the  injury  correspondingly  difficult.  I  have 
known  a  patient  with  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia,  without  displacement,  walk 
into  and  out  of  a  hospital,  the  fracture  not  being  detected  until  two  days  afterwards 
when  she  returned,  the  fragments  having  become  markedly  mobile,  but  still  not  dis- 
placed. I  have  also  recorded  ^  the  case  of  a  lad  who  had  been  going  about  for  a  long 
time  with  an  ununited  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  fibula  having  in  course  of 
time  become  incurved,  so  as  to  act  as  a  lateral  buttress  to  the  broken  tibia.     Com- 

^  Lonsdale,  op.  nit.  p.  19, 

2  Jalland,  W.  H.,  of  York,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  i.  1876,  p.  71. 

^  Path.  tSoc.  Trans,  vol.  xxxii. 
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minuted  fractures  and  double  fractures  '  of  the  same  tibia  may  occur  without   the 
fibula  being  broken. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  may  be  followed  by  shortening,  sometimes  even 
marked  shortening,  and  then  the  fibula  becomes  incurved,  and  often  hypertrophied 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  tibio-fibular  joints  become  relaxed. 

In  some  fractures  near  to  the  ankle-joint,  when  the  injury  is  caused  by  a  fall, 
and  not  by  a  direct  blow,  there  may  be  displacement,  although  the  fibula  remain 
entire ;  for  the  weight  of  ths  body  will  continue  the  force  onwards  after  the  tibia  is 
broken,  and  so  produce  a  distortion  in  the  position  of  the  foot  and  ankle  joint, 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force  is  applied.  Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  ankle,  that 
portion  of  the  bone  connected  with  the  astragalus  will  move  in  whatever  direction 
the  foot  is  forced,  and  so  may  be  twisted  upon  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  or  pushed  back- 
wards or  forwards  to  a  sutficient  extent  to  produce  a  marked  distortion.'  ^ 

Diagnosis. — When,  from  the  absence  of  all  displacement  of  the  fi'agments,  the 
existence  of  fracture  is  doubtful,  it  may  be  suspected  if  pain  constantly  persists  in 
one  part  of  the  bone,  if  this  pain  be  increased  by  pressure,  and,  above  all,  by  bearing 
any  weight  on  the  limb ;  but,  to  convert  suspicion  into  certainty,  the  limb  should  be 
firmly  grasped  above  and  below  the  suspected  fracture,  and  attempts  made  to  bend 
it ;  by  its  yielding  to,  or  i-esisting  the  force  applied,  we  ascertain  whether  it  is 
broken  or  otherwise. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  involving  the  knee-joint. — Fractures  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia  are  of  impoi-tance  on  account  of  their  proximity  or  actual  extension  into 
the  knee-joint  and  of  the  consequent  inflammation  in  and  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 
One  or  other  tuberosity  may  be  broken  off",  or  what  is  more  frequeiit  a  transverse  or 
oblique  fracture  in  the  iipper  third  of  the  shaft  is  combined  with  a  vertical  fracture 
running  upwards  into  the  joint  between  the  two  tuberosities.  This  apparently 
results  from  the  inferior  fragment  being  forced  upwards  into  the  upper,  and  it  may- 
occur  without  fracture  of  the  fibula. 

In  these  cases  eff'usion  very  rapidly  takes  place  into  the  joint,  and  blood  may 
also  escape  into  it  •  there  will  be  increased  breadth  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  owing 
to  the  displacement  laterally  of  one  or  other  of  the  tuberosities,  and  crepitus  will 
be  easily  made  out-  In  the  Museum  in  Paris  there  is  a  specimen  showing  an  in- 
complete vertical  fracture  of  this  sort,  only  a  fissure  being  apparent  in  front,  but 
slight  sepai-ation  posteriorly ;  but,  instead  of  the  bone  being  fractured  transversely 
below  the  tuberosities,  the  vertical  fissure  is  continued  into  a  spii-al  fracture  very 
obliquely  directed  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  and  terminated 
at  the  middle  of  the  shaft. 

Dr.  Hutton  ■^  has  recorded  two  cases  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  involving  the  knee- 
joint  ;  in  one  case  in  which  the  fibula  had  quite  escaped,  the  external  tuberosity  was 
separated,  except  for  some  fibrous  connections,  from  the  rest  of  the  tibia,  and  a 
vertical  transverse  split  passed  down  the  bone  to  within  three  inches  of  its  lower 
extremity,  and  at  about  its  upper  fourth  the  anterior  fragment  was  broken  across; 
in  the  othei  case,  which  was  compound,  air  was  detected  in  the  knee-joint ;  the 
patient  died  from  erysipelas  and  suppuration  of  the  leg,  but  the  knee-joint  was  not 
inflamed. 

The  treatment  for  these  fractures  is  a  Maclntyre  splint  and  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  knee-joint. 

Fracture  of  the  sjnne  of  the  tibia. — A  singular  fracture  of  a  tibia,  of  which  fig. 
179  is  an  illustration,  is  preserved  in  the  Richmond  Hospital  Museum  (N.  85)  at 
Dublin.     The  following  description  is  abstracted  from  Dr.  Hutton's  account  of  it. 

Christopher  M.,  aet.  26. — In  this  specimen  we  see  the  knee-joint  laid  open,  showing  a 
singular  fracture  of  the  tibia.  The  spine  and  central  portion  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  left  articular  surface,  have  been  torn  up  from  the  rest  of  the  bone 


1  Jalland,  W.  XL,  op.  cit.  ;  and  case  of  M.  Lize,  of  Le   Mans,  1858,  and   another   of 
Desault  in  the  Musce  Dnpuytren. 

^  Lonsdale,  On  Fractures,  p.  110.  ^  Dublin  Hvspital  Gazette,  1846,  p.  171. 
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Fig.  179. — Fracture  of  Spine  of  Tibia 
(From  a  specimen  in  the  Richmond 
Hospital  Museum,  Dublin.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  W,  Thomson  of 
Dublin  for  the  iUustratiou  and 
description  of  this  case.) 


in  one  piece,  and  remain  attaclied  to  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  The  fracture  extends 
deeply  into  the  cancellated  tissue  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  synovial  membrane  was  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  soft  and  pulpy;  the  circumference  of  the  cartilages  covering  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  was  in  a  slight  degree  absorbed, 
and  the  joint  contained  about  half-a-pint  of  pus 
mixed  with  lymph.  The  left  cavity  of  the  pleura 
contained  about  three  pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid 
mixed  with  lymph,  a  thin  layer  of  which  covered  the 
pulmonary  pleura.  The  left  lung  was  in  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  as  was  also  the  lower  lobe  of 
the  right  lung.  The  evidences  of  pleuritis  were  also 
present,  in  the  right  pleura.  The  patient  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  on  December  11,  1837.  Upon 
the  previous  day  he  had  been  wrestling  and  had  been 
thrown  with  great  violence  to  the  ground  ;  but  as  he 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time,  his  account  of  the  parti- 
culars of  the  accident  could  not  be  taken  or  depended 
on.  He  was  unable  to  walk  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury. 

When  he  was  admitted  the  joint  was  swollen, 
painful,  and  tense,  as  was  also  .the  limb  above  and 
below  the  knee. 

There  was  a  high  degree  of  symptomatic  fever 
present.  Upon  the  following  day,  the  local  inflam- 
mation and  general  fever  were  more  intense,  and 
upon  the  13th  he  had  freq[uent  star  tings  in  the  joint 
and  occasional  vomiting. 

Upon  the  loth  his  mouth  was  affected  by  mercury, 
but  without  mitigating  the  violence  of  the  local 
disease.  From  this  period  to  the  22nd  the  pain  con- 
tinued intense  and  the  fever  high.  There  was  a 
distinct  fluctuation' in  the  joint;  he  also  now  com- 
plained of  cough  and  pain  in  left  side. 

On  the  28th  all  the  symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia  were  present 
1838. 


He  died  on  January  3, 


Sejjaration  of  the  epijjhyses  of  tJie  tibia. — Madame  Lachapelle  has  recorded  a 
case  in  which  the  upper  epij)hysis  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur 
were  separated  from  their  respective  diaphyses  by  traction  during  parturition. 
Some  few  instances  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  have  been  recorded  in  boys 
from  14  to  17  years  of  age;  in  some  eases  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  has  been  dis- 
placed, and  in  one  it  protruded  through  the  skin.  These  cases  mostly  recover  well, 
though  if  compound,  more  or  less  of  the  end  of  the  bone  or  of  the  epiphysis  may 
necrose. 

An  interesting  case  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Quain  in  the  'British  Medical  Journal,'  August  31,  1867.  The  subject  of  the  accident 
was  a  healthy-looking  lad,  17  years  of  age,  who,  on  dragging  a  piece  of  iron  over  a  heap  of 
earth,  slipped  and  fell,  his  left  foot  being  doubled  under  him.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
projected  forwards,  and  below  the  prominence  there  was  a  depression  between  it  and  the 
foot.  The  projection  of  the  bone  was  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  than  the  lower  margin  of 
the  'fibula,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  malleolar  process  of  the 
tibia.  The  space  between  the  prominent  tibia  and  the  end  of  the  great  toe  on  the  injured 
side  measured  three-quarters  of  an  inch  less  than  in  the  other  foot ;  the  ankle-joint  was  un- 
injured; and  Mr.  Quain  remarks  that  this  accident  differed  from  a  fracture  of  the  bones 
above  the  ankle-joint,  in  the  absence  of  a  sharp  edge  of  a  broken  bone,  and  the  smooth  and 
rugous  feel  of  the  displacement,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  swelling  occasioned  by  the 
effusion  of  blood.  The  bone  was  replaced  without  difliculty,  and  a  starched  bandage 
applied.^ 

Treatment. — Fractures  of  the  tibia  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  fractures 
of  both  bones  of  the  leg;  when  simple  and  unattended  with  displacement  or  much 
swelling,  they  may  be  much  earlier  put  up  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  the  patients 
allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches. 


'  Preparations  showing  separation  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holmes,  and  are  published  in  the  Path.  Soc,  Trans,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  187.  See  also  Bisennes  of  Chilaren,  2ud  ed.  p.  236  ;  New  Sydenham  Society's  Biennial 
Retruspeet  for  1867-8,  p.  258. 
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Fractures  of  the  Fibula. 

The  fibula  may  be  broken  at  any  point  in  the  upper  middle  or  lower  third,  either 
by  direct  or  indirect  violence,  without  being  associated  with  fracture  of  the  tibia. 

The  most  usual  place  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  is  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  extremity  of  the  malleolus,  and  it  is  there,  especially  if  caused  by  indirect 
violence,  very  frequently  accompanied  by  partial  dislocation  of  the  foot. 

As  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  fracture,  Dupnytren 
states  that,  of  200  cases  under  his  observation,  20  were  the  result  of  direct  violence 
60  were  caused  by  forcible  eversion  of  the  foot,  and  120  by  forcible  inversion.  The 
greater  frequency  of  fracture  of  the  lower  thii'd  of  the  fibula  from  indirect  than 
frana  direct  violence  is  genei-ally  admitted  •  but  in  the  experience  of  English 
surgeons,  eversion  of  the  foot  is  a  more  frequent  cause  of  this  fractui-e  than  inversion. 
A  fall  flat  on  the  foot — without  a  subsequent  twist  of  it,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thiag,  an  inclination  of  the  body  to  one  side — is  not  calculated  to  fracture  this  bone  • 
there  must  be  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  transmission  of  the  weio-ht  of 
the  body  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibtda  for  this  to  happen.  Sudden  twists  of  the  foot 
outwards  or  inwards,  or  falls  to  one  side  whilst  the  foot  is  fixed,  are  prolific  causes 
of  this  accident.  In  the  fractures  from  twists  owtwards  of  the  foot,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament  is  frequently  torn,  or  the  inner  malleolus  is  broken ;  but  when  the 
bone  is  fractured  from  twists  of  the  foot  inwards,  the  external  lateral  ligament 
remains  entire,  and  the  fibula  yields  to.  the  pressure  of  the  astragalus  against  the 
external  malleolus. 

The  direction  of  the  fractures  of  the  fibula  is  most  varied,  and  is  by  no  means 
constant  in  the  same  part  of  the  shaft;  but  when  the  fracture  is  through  the 
malleolus,  it  is  often  transverse.  Maisonneuve  and  Nelaton  well  describe  the 
symptoms  of  transverse  fracture.  There  is  good  reason  ta  think  that  not  a  few 
cases  of  simple  transverse  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus  pass  for  sprains.  It  is 
desii-able  to  avoid  this  error. 

The  displacement  of  the  fragments  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  fracture ;  in 
one  case  the  lower  fragment  may  be  displaced  forwards  and  outwards,  in  another 
forwards,  and  in  another  behind  the  superior  fragment.  Comtninuted  fractures 
occuy  in  the  upper  and  middle  as  well  as  the  lower  thirds  of  the  fibula. 

Displacement  of  the  foot  does  not  necessarily  follow  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  bone,  even  when  ca^tsed  by  indirect  violence ;  and  Malgaigne  afiirms,  with 
much  positiveness,  that  in  the  majority  of  fractures  by  adduction  there  is  no  dis- 
placement whatever,  and  that  when  it  occurs,  it  is  secondary,  and  owing  to  the 
patient's  attempt  to  walk;  the  foot  becoming  turned  outwards,  as  in  fractures 
caused  by  abduction.  Even  when  produced  by  the  latter  cause,  he  aflSrms  there 
may  be  no  appreciable  displacement.  Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  found  displace- 
ment in  all  but  one  of  his  indirect,  fractures,  and  in  all  but  three  of  the  direct ; 
while  Dupuytren  asserts  that  nine-tenths  of  his  fractures  were  attended  with 
displacement.  It  is  probable  that  Dupuytren  has  as  much  exaggerated  as  Malgaigne 
has  underrated  the  frequency  of  displacement.  When  displacement  of  the  foot  occurs, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  fracture,  the  broken  ends  of  the  fibula  will  project  inwards 
towards  or  even  against  the  tibia,  and  may  become  iinited  in  this  position. 

The  amount  of  deformity  and  overlapping  of  the  united  fragments  in  some  of 
the  specimens  to  be  seen  in  museums  is  very  surprising  ;  some  of  the  most  deformed 
are  in  fractures  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  bone ;  necessarily,  the 
inclination  of  the  overlapping  fragments  is  always  towards,  not  away  from,  the  tibia. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  example  of  separation,  of  either  of  the  epiphyses  of  the 
fibula,  except  the  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society,'  p.  187.  The  patient,  a  lad  of  18  years,  died  of  pyaemia  after 
amputation.  The  condyloid  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  tibia, 
and  both  epiphyses  of  the  fibula,  were,  fo.nnd  separated  from  the  diaphysis. 

Diagnosis. — A  fxaeture  of  the  fibula  cannot  always  be  detected.     The  best  means 
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of  ascertaining  its  existence  is  to  make  firm  pressure  with  the  thumb  or  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  along  the  course  of  the  bone,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  If  there  be  a 
fracture,  sharp  pain  will  be  felt  on  approaching  the  fractured  ends,  and  possibly 
crepitus  may  be  produced.  If  the  fracture  be  situated  just  above  the  malleolus,  the 
lower  fragment  may  be  acted  on  by  forcibly  inverting  and  everting  the  foot,  whilst 
the  thumb  or  finger  of  the  other  hand  searches  for  the  fracture ;  the  characteristic  signs 
will  thus  be  elicited.  When  it  is  attended  with  displacement  of  the  foot,  as  in  Pott's 
and  Dupuytren's  fractures,  there  can  be  but  little  difiiculty  in  discovering  the 
fracture,  though  when  much  swelling  has  taken  place  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  defining  the  exact  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  ankle. 

In  transverse  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus  there  is  generally  no  displace- 
ment and  rarely  any  crepitus  ;  pain  is  limited  to  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  not  diffused 
as  in  a  sprain  ;  and  after  a  few  days  there  is  a  linear  ecchymosis  corresponding  to  the 
line  of  fracture.     A  sprain  may  coexist  and  complicate  the  diagnosis  of  this  fracture. ' 

Treatment. — For  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  its  upper  two-thirds  no  treatment 
beyond  a  back  splint,  or  even  simply  tying  the  leg  up  in  a  soft  pillow,  is  necessary  ; 
or  the  plaster  of  Paris  splint  may  be  applied  and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  about. 
Fractures  in  the  lower  one^third  should  be  treated  like  fractures  involving  both 
bones  of  the  leg. 

Fractures  of  the   Tibia  and  Fibula. 

The  causes  of  these  fractures  are  either  direct,  as  kicks,  blows,  or  crushes,  from 
falling  weights  or  the  passage  of  wheels  over  the  limb;  or  indirect,  as  in  jumping 
from  a  height  or  slipping  down.  The  relative  frequency  of  these  causes  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  writers.  Hamilton  considers  that  four- fifths  of  them  are 
due  to  direct  violence ;  he  says  :  '  In  an  analysis  of  111  cases  I  find  the  bones 
broken  in  the  upper  third  from  a  direct  cause  four  times,  and  from  an  indirect  cause 
once.  In  the  middle  third  40  have  been  referred  to  a  direct  cause  and  2  to  an 
indirect;  and  in  the  lower  third  39  to  a  direct  cause  and  18  to  an  indirect.  An 
observation  which  does  not  sustain  the  remark  of  Malgaigne,  based  upon  his 
analyses  of  67  cases,  that  fractures  of  the  upper  third  are  produced  by  direct  causes 
alone,  those  of  the  middle  third  much  more  frequently  by  indirect  causes,  and  that 
those  of  the  lower  third  are  especially  due  to  indirect  causes.  Direct  causes  pro- 
duce a  large  majority  of  the  fractures  of  the  lower  thii'd,  but  the  proportion  is 
smaller  than  in  the  middle  third.'  -  Mr.  Holthouse's  experience  accords  with 
Malgaigne's,  who  found  36  out  of  67  fractures  of  the  leg  produced  by  direct  violence, 
and  31  by  indirect.  Hamilton  has  found  the  bones  broken  by  muscular  action 
alone,  in  four  cases ;  and  gives  full  details  of  one — a  woman  set.  25  j^ears,  who 
slipped  and  fell  off"  a  step  covered  with  ice  ;  she  '  says  she  felt  and  heard  the  bones 
snap  before  she  touched  the  steps.  Of  this  she  is  certain.'  ^  This  case,  however,  does 
not  to  my  mind  seem  conclusive  of  the  muscular  origin  of  the  fracture. 

The  situation  of  the  fracture  of  the  two  bones  is  not  generally  on  the  same  level, 
but  perhaps  in  about  one-fifth  the  total  number  of  cases  it  is  so;  such  at  least  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  museum  specimens  and  from  the  cases  in  which  I  have 
found  the  point  noted.  It  is  rarer  still  to  find  the  fibula  fractured  lower  than  the 
tibia.  Most  frequently  it  is  broken  from  two  to  three  inches,  or  less,  above  the 
point  at  which  the  tibia  yields. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  each  of  the  bones  is  fractured  in  one  place  only, 
but  sometimes  one  or  other  of  them  is  broken  in  two,  or  even  in  three  places.  A 
second  fracture  is  more  frequent  in  the  fibula  than  in  the  tibia,  but  I  have  seen  one 
instance  in  which  the  tibia  was  broken  in  three  places.^  Both  fi-actures  may  be 
comminuted,  or  only  one  comminuted  and  the  other  simple. 

^  Whitehead,  St.  Louis  Med.  cmd  Surg.  Journ.  1878. 

^  Hamilton,  op.  cit.  p.  458,  4th  ed. 

'  Bransby  Cooper  {Guy's  Hasp.  Bepts.  vol.  i.  p.  101)  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  both 
bones  were  broken  in  three  places,  the  liighest  immediately  beneath  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia  ;  the  middle  one  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third,  and  the  Ic  west  at  the 
middle  of  the  lowei*  third. 
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Fractures  from  direct  violence  may  of  course  be  produced  at  any  part  of  the 
bone,  while  those  from  indirect  force  mostly  occur  at  the  weakest  part,  that  is.  at 
the  lower  third,  and  they  are  extremely  rare  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bone. 

The  most  frequent  situation  of  fracture  of  the  leg  is  where,  from  the  greater 
weakness  of  the  tibia,  one  would  expect  to  find  it,  viz.  in  the  lower  third ;  so  that, 
of  155  fractures,  from  all  causes,  recorded  by  Hamilton,  93  occurred  in  this  situation, 
45  in  the  middle  third,  and  only  1 1  in  the  upper  third.  In  6  cases  the  two  bones 
were  broken  in  different  divisions.  MusBum  specimens  show  about  the  same 
proportions. 

Fractures  of  the  leg  present  every  variety  which  is  met  with  elsewhere  ;  but, 
from  the  superficial  position  of  the  tibia,  comminuted  and  compound  fractures  are 
more  common  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-  and  ankle-joints,  compound  and  comminuted 
fractures  are  frequent.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  fracture  in  these  situations 
is  prone  to  implicate  the  joints.  The  prevailing  direction  of  simple  fractures  of  the 
leg  is  oblique,  with  the  obliquity  downwards  and  inwards,  and  generally  slightly 
forwards;  less  frequently  it  is  downwards  and  outwards,  and  still  more  rarely 
downwards  and  backwards.     Occasionally  it  is  transverse  and  may  be  dentated. 

The  displacement  of  the  broken  bones  is  as  varied  as  the  direction  of  the  fractures. 
In  oblique  fractures  the  lower  fragment  is  usually  drawn  upwards,  generally  behind 
the  other,  but  having  an  inclination  to  the  inner  or  outer  side,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  which  regulates  it ;  thus,  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  oblique  fracture  being  downwards,  inwards,  and  forwards,  the  displacement  will 
be  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  Combined  with  this,  there  is  often  some 
rotatory  displacement  of  this  fragment  outwards,  due  probably  to  the  weight  of  the 
foot,  and  its  tendency  to  gravitate  in  this  direction.  Accordingly  in  19  specimens 
of  united  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  examined  by  Mr.  Shaw,  16  had  the  lower 
fragment  rotated  outwardly,  and  situated  somewhat  to  the  outer  side,  and  behind 
the  upper.  ^ 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  there  is  no  displacement,  as  in  some  transverse 
fractures  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  more  nearly  the  fracture  approaches 
a  transverse  direction,  and  the  nearer  it  is  situated  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bone, 
the  less  will  be  the  liability  to  displacement,  and  the  less  its  amount  should  it  occur ; 
indeed,  in  transverse  fractures  of  the  tibia,  although  the  fragments  may  form  an 
angle  with  each  other,  or  the  lower  fragment  be  rotated  outwards  or  inwards,  they 
rarely  become  completely  disengaged. 

Symptoms  and  diagtiosis. — -There  is  rarely  much  difiiculty  in  detecting  a  fracture 
of  the  leg,  the  superficial  position  of  the  tibia  rendering  any  deviation  from  its 
normal  form  and  direction  evident.  If  the  direction  of  the  fracture  be  transverse 
and  there  be  no  displacement,  some  dovibt  may  be  occasionally  experienced ;  and 
when  there  is  much  swelling  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  may  not  be  made  out ; 
but  the  history  of  the  accident,  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  his  inability  to  support 
himself  on  the  fractured  limb,  the  mobility  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  the  crepitus  on 
rotation  or  on  slightly  rocking  the  foot  from  side  to  side,  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  fracture.  When  the  fracture  is  oblique,  there  is  shortening  of  the  limb  from 
two  or  three  lines  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  often  more  or  less  projection  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  When  the  fracture  is  situated  just  above  the 
ankle-joint,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  followed  by  considerable  displacement;  and  when 
the  lower  fragments  aie  drawn  backwards  with  the  foot,  it  resembles  a  dislocation  of 
the  foot  in  that  direction.  If  the  fracture  be  oblique  laterally,  the  lower  fragments 
glide  up  upon  the  upper  and  produce  an  apparent  distortion  of  the  foot,  either 
inwards  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  obliquity.  These  fractures 
with  displacement  must  be  distinguished  from  true  dislocations  accompanied  with 
fracture,  as  well  as  from  the  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  with  displacement 
of  the  foot  known  as  Pott's  and  Dupuytren's  fractures.  In  the  displacements  from 
fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  just  above  the  ankle-joint  the  articular  surfiices  of 

'    2\ilh.  Sue.  Trcms.  vol.  ii.  p.  V2b. 
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the  tibia  and  astragalus  maintain  their  normal  relations  to  each  other,  and  none  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  ruptured.  In  the  true  dislocations,  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  astragalus  lose  their  normal  relations,  and  some  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  are  ruptured.  Then,  as  to  the  deformity  which  results  from 
these  accidents  ]  in  the  true  dislocations  of  the  foot  backwards,  the  malleoli  are 
nearer  the  ground,  whereas  in  the  displacement  from  fracture  they  maintain  their 
proper  relations  to  the  foot.  The  motions  of  the  ankle-joint  are  lost  in  the  former, 
they  are  preserved  in  the  latter.  In  the  lateral  displacements  likewise,  though  the 
foot  may  be  situated  outwards  or  inwards  relatively  to  the  leg-bones,  its  plantar 
surface  rests  flat  on  the  ground,  and  not  on  its  outer  or  inner  borders,  as  in 
dislocation, 

V-shajied  fractures. — Besides  the  transverse  and  the  oblique  varieties  of  fractures 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  there  is  a  third  form  distinct  fi'om  the  other  two  both 
in  its  anatomical  and  clinical  characters.  This  is  the  V-shaped,  wedge-shaped,  or 
spiral  fracture.  Malgaigne  and  Gerdy  had  called  these  '  fractures  dentees  ou  en  pointed 
but  to  M.  Gosselin  '  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  pointed  out  the  import- 
ance as  to  prognosis  and  treatment  of  these  fractures.  The  general  form  of  these 
fractures  will  be  best  understood  from  the  accompanying  diagrams  (figs.  180  and  181). 
The  upper  fragment  of  the  tibia  presents  on  one  (say  the  anterior)  aspect  a  project- 
ing Y-shaped  edge  and  on  the  opposite  (the  posterior)  surface  a  receding  V-shaped 
margin  :  conversely  the  lower  fragment  presents  a  receding  V-shaped  border  opposite 
the  projecting  part  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  a  projecting  V-shaped  border  opposite 
the  receding  edge  of  the  upper  fragment  ;  there  is  considerable  bruising  of  the 
medullary  substance  of  the  bone ;  and  on  the  inferior  fragment  (never  on  the 
superior)  a  fissure  is  to  be  traced,  starting  from  the  apex  of  the  receding  V-shaped 
border,  turning  in  a  spiral  direction  aci^oas  the  inner  and  then  the  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  tibia  to  the  tibio-tarsal  joint,  ti-aversing  this  joint  near  its  posterior  border, 
and  rising  again  upon  the  posterior  surface  so  as  to  circumscribe  on  this  surface  a 
large  scale  or  spiculum  of  the  bone.  The  fibula  is  broken,  at  a  variable  height, 
sometimes  even  in  three  or  four  places,  but  the  fracture  of  one  of  them,  if  there  be 
several,  always  assumes  somewhat  the  V-shaped  character. 

These  fractures  are  pi'oduced  by  torsion,  as  for  instance  when  a  person  falls,  it 
may  be  in  descending  stairs  or  by  catching  the  foot  in  a  ruck,  or  between  two  pieces 
of  furniture,  so  as  to  give  a  twisting  impulse  to  the  limb  whilst  the  foot  is  fixed,  and 
therefore  unable  to  follow  the  rotatory  movement  of  the  leg.  As  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  V-shape  and  the  fissure  and  the  bruising  of  the  medulla, 
M.  Gosselin  has  explained  it  by  saying  that  the  superior  fragment  exercises  upon 
the  lower  fragment,  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  a  wedge-like  pressure  whereby 
the  splitting  of  the  cortical  substance  and  crushing  of  the  marrow  are  caused.^ 

M.  Gosselin's  first  cases  were  soon  followed  up  by  others,  notably  by  those 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Paris  by  M.  Chassaignae  ^  and 
M.  Larrey ;  "*  and  M.  Houel  has  described  two  other  cases,  besides  Chassaignac's  and 
Gosselin's,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Musee  Dupuytren. 

The  whole  subject  will  be  found  very  fully  discussed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Paris  Society  of  Surgery  of  November  and  December  1859. 

Prognosis. — Inflammation  of  the  ankle-joint  with  some  g,nchylosis  must  be 
expected ;  and  the  patient  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  free  from  the  danger  of 
osteo-myelitis  and  secondary  suppurations  even  if  the  fracture  be  not  compound.  If 
the  fracture  be  compound,  this  danger  is  very  great  and  the  prognosis  most  un- 
favourable. Gosselin  ^  in  his  earlier  papers  on  the  subject  considered  that  patients 
with  the  V-shaped  fracture  were  decidedly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dying  from  osteo- 
myelitis and  its  consequences,  but  he  has  since  ^  from  larger  experience  of  these 

1   Gca.  des  Hop.  1855,  p.  218. 

-  Gosselin,  Bull,  de  la  S'oc.  de  Chir.  torn.  vi.  p.  262,  1856. 

^  Chassaignae,  Bull.  de.  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  t.  vi.  p.  259,  1856,  and  t.  vni,  p.  333,  1858. 
*  Larrey,  Bidl  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  t.  vi.  p.  290,  1856. 
»  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  t.  v.  1853,  p.  149  et  seq. 
®  Gosselin,  Clin.  Chir.  de  I'Hop.  de  la  Chriritc,  t.  i.  p,  206. 
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fractures  modified  his  views,  and  says  that,  when  there  is  not  an  open  wound,  the 
suppuration  of  which  can  be  propagated  to  the  seat  of  fracture,  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  grave  complication  will  not  occur  and  that  the  patient  will  recover. 

Diagnosis. — Beyond  the  ordinary  signs  of  fracture  of  the  leg,  there  is  often  in 
these  V-shaped  fractures  a  correspondingly  shaped  projection  of  the  skin  on  the 
antero-internal  surface  of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  and  whenever  this  is  so,  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  ankle-joint  ought  to  be  made ;  though  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  in  many  cases  to   make  out  a   splintering  of  the  articular  facet  of 


Fig.  180. —Spiral  Fracture  of  Tibia 
and  Fibula.  Front  view.  (From 
specimen  in  the  Middlesex  IIos- 
p-ital  Museum,  927a.) 


Fig.  181.— Spiral  Fracture  of  Tibia 
and  Fibula.  Back  view.  (From 
specimen  in  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital Museum,  927a.) 
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the  tibia,  because  the  splintered  portion  is  rarely  completely  detached.  There  is 
much  difficulty,  too,  in  correcting  the  displacement  in  these  fractures,  and  a  great 
tendency  for  the  displacement  to  recur  repeatedly  during  the  early  days  of  treat- 
ment. 

The  best  plan  to  overcome  this  difficulty  is  to  place  a  long,  soft,  straight  pad, 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  fragment,  so  as  by  means  of  it  to  keep  up  pressure 
Upon  the  tibia  without  causing  pain  or  ulceration  of  the  skin. 

Wheu  these  V-fractures  are  compound,  Gosselin  ^  has  recommended  immediate 
^  Memuires  and  Bull,  op,  clt. 
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amputation,  and  other  surgeons  have  followed  his  teaching ;  but  I  think  with 
M.  Larrey  '  that  an  etibrt  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  and  that  with  this  view 
the  continued  application  of  cold  to  the  fracture  and  the  joint,  and  perfect  immo- 
bilisation in  a  comfortable  position,  are  the  best  means  to  adopt.  Consolidation  in 
V-shaped  fractures  takes  place  very  slowly.  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  that  oblique 
fractures,  properly  so  called,  of  long  bones  are  rare,  and  that  the  notched  fractvires 
(fractures  dentees)  of  Malgaigne,  pointed  fractures  (fractures  en  pointe)  of  Gerdy,  or 
V-shaped  fractures,  as  he  himself  styles  them,  are  much  the  more  frequent.^ 

Fracttires  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  involving  the  ankle-joint. — Besides  Pott's  and 
Dupuytren's  and  the  V-shaped  fractures,  there  are  others  which  are  of  importance  on 
account  of  their  complicating  the  ankle-joint,  and  their  tendency  therefore  to  end  in 
more  or  less  anchylosis. 

The  foot  may  be  dislocated  inwards  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  facing  inwards,  the 
internal  malleolus  being  fractured,  but  the  fibula  entire,  and  the  outer  malleolus 
prominent  and  threatening  to  burst  through  the  skin  :  or  both  bones  of  the  leg  may 
be  broken  immediately  above  the  ankle  and  the  foot  turned  inwards,  presenting 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle. 

There  is  another  fracture  resembling  complete  luxation  of  the  foot  backwards 
and  upwards  to  which  attention  was  specially  drawn  some  years  ago  in  the  Paris 
Surgical  Society  by  Legouest  and  Jaijavay ;  ^  in  falling  backwards  with  the  foot 
extended,  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  fractures  occur,  one  of  the  tibia,  the  other 
of  the  fibula.  The  detached  fragment  of  the  tibia  is  a  posterior  wedge  the  base  of 
which  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragaloid  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  narrow 
edge  is  above.  The  detached  fragment  of  the  fibula  is  posterior  also,  but  the  line 
of  fracture  runs  almost  vertically  through  the  external  malleolus.  These  posterior 
fragments  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  ascend,  and  then  as  the  back  of  the  astragalus  is  no 
longer  held  in  the  trochlea  of  the  tibia,  the  foot  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards 
into  a  position  of  extension,  and  the  tendo  A  chillis  describes  a  curve  with  its  con- 
cavity backwards.  The  symptoms  of  this  fracture  are  an  increase  in  the  antero- 
posterior measui-ement  of  the  external  malleolus,  a  linear  depression  on  the  external 
malleolus  corresponding  to  the  line  of  fracture  ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  external 
malleolus  is  felt  to  be  continuous  with  the  shaft  of  the  fibula  ;  the  heel  is  raised,  and 
there  is  a  deep  depression  betw^een  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 
tibia  and  the  antei-ior  part  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  depressed.  There  is  great 
difiiculty  in  reducing  these  fractures;  and  unless  the  tendo  Achillis  is  divided, 
great  ditliculty  in  retaining  the  foot  in  position  after  reduction,  and  after  recovery 
the  patient  nearly  always  walks  with  the  heel  tilted  up.  Earle,  E,.  Adams,  Mal- 
gaigne and  Cooper  have  described  similar  cases  as  subluxations  of  the  foot,  which 
truly  they  are,  though  they  are  fractures  primarily.  There  are  two  or  three  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  fracture  of  the  ankle  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum. 

There  is  another  form  of  fracture  of  the  ankle  in  w^hich  the  tibia  is  broken  in 
miich  the  same  manner  as  above,  but  the  fibula  is  fractured  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
lower  third,  and  without  displacement  of  the  foot.  Jobert  de  Lamballe  *  has  de- 
scribed a  good  specimen  of  this  sort,  in  which  the  internal  malleolus  was  also 
fractured  transversely  at  its  base. 

Another  very  similar  fractui'e  is  where  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  fractured 
obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  from  behind  forwards,  very  close  to,  if  not 
actually  penetrating,  the  ankle-joint ;  there  is  too  a  very  similar  displacement  of  the 
extended  foot  backwards,  simulating  dislocation  at  first  sight ;  there  is  a  similar 
shoi-tening  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  a.nd  lengthening  of  the  heel,  but  the 
difierence  is  that  both  malleoli  .are  drawn  backwai'ds  with  the  foot  by  the  convulsive 
action  of  the  calf  muscles,  and  the  prominence  in  front  is  formed  by  the  broken 
edges  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  pushing  before  them  the  anterior  tendons  of  the  ankle. 

1  Bnll.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  p.  290.  t.  vi.  1856.  '  Ibid.  t.  ix.  p.  161,  Oct.  27,  1858, 

.      2  jbia_  ]863,  2nd  ser.  t.  iv.p.  181.  *  Miis^e  Uupuytreu,  No.  243a. 
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Marked  crepitation  is  caused  on  attempting  to  reduce  the  deformity;  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments  returns  immediately  on  leaving  go  the  foot.  M.  Richet  ' 
to  overcome  this  tendency  to  re-displacement  and  to  retain  the  foot  in  proper  position, 
employs  a  plan  which  he  has  found  to  answer  the  purpose  well  in  all  the  cases  he 
has  tried  it  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  He  envelopes  the  heel  and  foot  like  a  slipper  in  a 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  and  in  the  plaster  he  places  two  pieces  of  tape,  one  along 
each  border  of  the  foot,  which  become  free  of  the  plaster  in  front  near  the  toes. 
When  the  plaster  is  dry,  he  reduces  the  fracture  by  placing  the  leg  on  a  cushion  and 
tying  it  down  by  a  broad  roller  to  the  framework  of  the  bed  on  either  side ;  and 
finally  to  the  tapes  he  attached  an  elastic  band  which  in  its  turn  is  fixed  to  a  ring 
or  wooden  bar  placed  above  the  bed.  Thus  the  upper  fragments  are  fixed  to  the 
cushion,  and  continued  traction  upon  the  inferior  fragments  through  the  medium  of 
the  foot  is  maintained  by  the  caoutchouc  band. 

In  all  these  fractures  about  the  ankle  the  muscles  of  the  calf  interfere  more  or 
less  with  reduction  and  subsequent  treatment,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  is  usually  very 
tense.  It  is  in  these  cases,  though  not  in  these  alone,  that  the  division  of  the  tendon 
has  been  found  to  facilitate  either  the  reduction  of  the  fragments  or  their  retention 
in  due  position,  or  both. 

Treatment. — All  fractures  of  the  leg  are  quickly  followed  by  more  or  less  swelling, 
and  there  are  few  simple  fractures  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  up  as  soon  after 
the  accident  as  possible.  If  this  be  deferred,  the  swelling  increases,  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  are  prolonged,  and  the  cure  is  rendei-ed  more  tedious.  The  mode  of  put- 
ting up  these  fractures  may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  some 
simple  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone,  or  of  the  fibula  alone,  the  fragments  are  in  such 
good  apposition,  and  there  is  so  little  tendency  to  displacement,  that  it  is  a  needless 
cruelty  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  for  five  or  six  weeks.  A  plaster  of  Paris,  starch 
or  glue  bandage  may  therefore  be  put  on  at  once,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  get 
about  on  crutches  a  few  days  after  the  accident.  In  other  cases,  more  especially 
when  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  broken,  the  local  symptoms  and  the  genei-al 
condition  of  the  patient  may  be  such  as  not  to  admit  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment. Thus,  if  there  should  be  much  displacement  or  overlapping  of  the  frag- 
ments, it  will  sometimes  be  found  impossible  to  get  them  into  place  without  first 
bending  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  at  or  near  to  a  right  angle  with  each  other, 
and  then  making  extension  and  counter-extension  from  the  knee  and  ankle.  If  there 
should  be  a  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  fragments  when  the  leg  is  straightened, 
it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  patient  on  his  side  with  the  limb  supported  between 
Sharp's  splints,  and  well  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the  most  powerful  muscles.  This  is 
also  an  easy  and  natural  position  for  the  patient  to  lie  in,  and  it  admits  of  a  ready 
examination  of  the  limb  without  disturbing  it,  by  simply  unbuckling  the  straps  and  re- 
moving the  upper  splint.  To  render  this  method  of  treating  fractures  of  the  leg  per- 
fect, the  splint  shoiild  be  continued  upwards  by  a  prolongation  at  right  angles  with 
the  leg  portion,  so  as  to  embrace  the  knee-joint  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  With 
such  splints,  firmly  securing  the  joints  above  and  below  the  fracture,  no  displacement 
or  movement  of  the  fragments  on  each  other  could  possibly  happen.  Indeed, 
Hamilton  is  of  opinion  that  this,  which  is  Pott's  method  slightly  modified,  is  the 
best,  and  is  applicable  to  nine-tenths  of  all  simple  fractures,  and  to  some  compouiid. 
In  compound  fractures  it  is  necessary  for  one  of  the  sjolints  to  be  interrupted,  and 
an  ingenious  modification  of  the  ordinary  interrupted  splint  has  been  invented  by 
Dr.  Skipton ;  the  essential  feature  of  which  is  that  it  consists  of  several  pieces, 
any  one  or  more  of  which  can  be  removed,  so  that  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
the  leg  the  wound  may  be,  the  same  splint  will  serve.  In  uncomplicated  fractures 
as  well  as  in  those  accompanied  with  marked  displacement  of  the  foot,  and  therefore 
with  rupture  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  or  fracture  of  the.  inner  malleolus 
{Pott's  fracture),  Pott's  method  may  be  adopted.  This  consists  in  placing  the 
patient  on  his  injured  side,  with  the  knee  bent  and  the  foot  somewhat  inverted,  so 
as  to  insure  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  being  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  not 

1   Gaz.  des  Hop.  April  1876,  p.  307. 
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with  the  tibia.  A  Sharp's  splint,  well  padded,  and  having  the  pad  for  the  foot-piece 
thicker  than  that  for  the  leg,  so  as  to  raise  a "  little  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
should  next  be  applied  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  and,  for  greater  security,  an 
inner  splint  without  a  foot-piece  may  also  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  limb. 
Dupuytren  considered  that  Pott's  method  was  insufficient  to  maintain  the  reduction, 
and  directed  the  foot  to  be  brought  into  such  a  state  of  adduction  as  that  its  inner 
edge  should  become  superior,  its  outer  edge  inferior,  and  its  sole  directed  inwarda. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  a  wedge-shaped  cushion,  the  thick  end  of  which  was 
downwards  and  applied  upon  the  inner  malleolus  ;  over  this  a  splint  was  laid,  which 
reached  from  the  knee  to  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  edge  of  the  foot ;  the 
leg  being  then  secured  to  the  splint,  the  foot  was  next  drawn  inwards,  and  firmly 
fixed  to  the  projecting  end  of  the  latter.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  to  make 
the  foot  act  as  a  lever  on  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula,  so  as  to  draw  it  out-\vards 
from  the  tibia,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lateral  pressure  fixes  the  astragalus  firmly 
against  the  inner  malleolus. 

When  the  fracture  admits  of  being  put  up  in  the  straight  position,  it  is  prefer- 
able in  my  opinion  to  do   so,  and  for  this,  almost  any  of  the  splints  or  apparatus 


Fig.  182. 


-Fractured  Leg  set  in  Back  and  Side  Splints,  and  swung  in  Salter's  Swing 
and  Cradle. 


ordinarily  in  use  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  their 
application  are — 1,  to  secure  the  knee  and  ankle-joints  so  that  no  axial  rotation  of  the 
fragments  shall  take  place ;  2,  to  see  that  the  foot  is  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  leg ;  3,  that  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  in  a  line  with  the  inner  border  of 
the  patella ;  and  4,  that  there  is  no  shortening  of  the  front  part  of  the  foot  from  the 
sinking  back  of  the  heel.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  work  Neville's  splint  has 
been  spoken  of  as  a  very  efficient  and  simple  kind  of  apparatus  in  use  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ;  and  in  the  '  Lancet '  of  February  27, 1869,  will  be  found  an  excellent 
practical  lecture  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  which  the  details  of  its  application  are  fully 
described. 

A  good  plan  to  adopt  in  the  great  majority  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  whether  both 
bones  or  only  the  tibia  be  broken,  as  well  as  in  Pott's  fracture,  is  shown  in  fig.  182. 
In  the  drawing,  however,  the  foot-piece  of  the  side  splints  is  not  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  leg-piece,  though  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  so.  In  setting  the 
fracture  the  back  splint  with  its  moveable  foot-piece  is  first  applied,  extension  being 
kept  up  the  while ;  then  the  side  splints  are  buckled  on,  the  site  of  fracture  being 
always  left  exposed  ;  finally,  the  limb  is  slung  in  Salter's  swing,  and  an  ice-bag  is 
applied  over  the  injui'ed  part  if  there  be  much  eflrusion. 
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If  the  fracture  be  near  the  knee-joint,  the  well-known  Maclntyre  splint  finds  much 
favour  with  many  English  sui-geons,  and  it  is  and  has  been  much  used  by  some  of  the 
surgeons  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  When  employed,  full  advantage  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  joint  in  the  splint  opposite  the  knee,  and  of  the  shifting  inclination  of 
the  foot- piece,  so  as  to  adjust  the  fracture  and  correct  displacement. 

When  the  fracture  involves  the  ankle-joint,  or  from  its  proximity  to  the  joint  is 
likely  to  lead  to  subsequent  anchylosis,  it  is  better  not  to  fix  the  foot  at  right  angles 
to  the  leg,  but  in  a  position  inclined  slightly  towards  extension,  so  that  when  the 
patient  begins  to  walk  he  will  be  able  to  tread  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot  rather  than 
on  the  flat  sole ;  this  was  the  teaching  of  an  experienced  surgeon,  who  recovered 
"with  an  anchylosed  ankle-joint,  and  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  the  foot  being 
fixed  quite  at  a  right  angle  wdth  the  tibia. 

On  June  14,  1881,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  Mr.  Croft' 
advocated  for  the  immediate  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  leg  the  use  of  side  splints 
made  of  common  house  flannel  and  plaster  of  Paris,  retained  by  means  of  bandages 
made  of  porous  elastic  muslin.  His  experience  of  the  apparatus  extended  over  six 
years.  During  that  time  they  had  come  into  general  use  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
At  least  498  ca.ses  of  fractures  of  the  leg  had  been  treated  by  this  method  without 
any  disasters.  The  instances  of  gi-eatest  difficulty  amongst  fractures  of  the  leg  were 
those  most  satisfactorily  tr-eated  by  these  splints,  viz.  obliqne  fractures.  Pott's  fracture, 
and  fracture  complicated  with  delirium.  Swellings  and  blisters  were  not  obstacles  to 
the  aj)plication  of  the  splints.  The  fracture  should  be  accurately  set  before  the  appa- 
ratus be  applied.  Chloroform  should  be  administered  in  cases  in  which  difficulty  and 
resistance  are  anticipated.  The  bandage  is  to  be  rolled  on  without  tension,  and  the 
limb  is  to  be  held  in  position  for  three  or  five  minutes  whilst  the  plaster  hardens. 

One  advantage  afforded  by  Croft's  method  of  applying  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  the 
facility  of  removing  the  splint  by  cutting  up  the  bandages  along  the  line  between 
the  edges  of  the  flannel ;  but  they  are  not  so  readily  applied  as  the  ordinary  plaster 
of  Paris  splint,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  the  house  surgeons 
and  dressers  to  employ  them.  They  find  the  old  method  simpler  and  more  economical 
of  time. 

Mr.  Gamsee  ^  of  Birmingham  is  a  great  advocate  for  the  immediate  treatment  of 
fi'actui'es  by  a  compressing  immobile  apparatus,  and  the  I'eader  will  find  in  his  work  on 
'  Fractures  of  the  Limbs  '  all  the  arguments  and  much  experience  in  favour  of  it. 
The  period  for  which  splints  should  be  kept  on  will  depend  on  the  situation  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  ankle-joint.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  bones,  even  should  there  be  no  displacement,  splints  should  be  kept  on  for  three 
or  four  weeks  ;  and  in  case  of  a  dislocation  of  the  foot,  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
In  all  fractures  of  the  fibula  in  its  lower  third,  great  caution  should  be  observed 
in  using  the  limb  after  the  removal  of  the  apparatus,  and  it  may  be  well  to  support 
the  joint  for  some  time  by  a  laced  boot,  strengthened  on  the  inner  side ;  the  sole 
should  also  be  made  somewhat  thicker  on  its  inner  than  its  outer  edge. 

When  any  trouble  arises,  from  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
in  keeping  the  broken  bones  in  good  position,  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  indicated  and  has  been  attended  with  excellerit  results.  In  France  this 
practice  was  introduced  by  Laugier  ^  and  followed  by  Berard  and  by  M.  Mequier  of 
Ornans  ;  but  it  was  first  employed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  De  Morgan,'' 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  subsequently  by  Messrs.  Cock,'^  Poland,  Birkett,  and 
Bryant  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  others.''  As  Mr.  De  Morgan  remarks, '  the  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia  and  fibula  in  which  the  surgeon  fails  by  ordinary  treatment  to  remove 
or  obviate  the  difficulties  incidental  to  such  injuries,  and  in  which,  therefore,  this  opera- 
tion might  naturally  suggest  Itself,  are  not  of  ordinary  occurrence,'  but  he  suggests 

1  Croft,  Mecl.-Chir.  Tram.  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  295. 

^  Gamgee,  On  the  Treatvient  of  Fractures  of  the  Limbs.     J.  A.  Churchill,  1871. 

^'  Malgaig-ne,  Traite  des  Fractures,  vol.  i.  p.  794. 

4  De  Morgan,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  17,  1849. 

'■'  Cock,  Guys  Hasp.  Repts.  '^'rd  ser.  vol.  i.  1855. 

«  Vide  Lancet,  May  It!,  1876,  p.  707. 
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that  the  operation  might  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  treatment  in  cases 
of  less  severity.  M.  Gosselin/  however,  has  not  adopted  it,  and  from  his  writings  it 
would  seem  that  the  treatment  has  not  been  at  all  generally  practised  in  France, 
though  whether  because  it  is  not  thought  well  of,  or  because  the  particular  cases 
in  which  it  is  indicated  do  not  fi-equently  occur,  does  not  appear. 

Compound  Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Leg. 

These  are  very  common  accidents,  much  more  so  than  compound  fractures  of 
other  bones.  Agnew's  tables  show  that,  out  of  315  fractures  of  the  tibia,  49  were 
compound;  of  31.5  fractiires  of  the  fibula,  14  were  compound;  and  of  1,074  fractures 
of  both  bones,  366  were  compound. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  causes  are  direct  violence,  such  as  kicks  from  horses  ; 
and  machinery,  railway  and  street  accidents  :  indu'ect  violence,  as  falls  from  a  height 
on  to  the  feet,  occasionally  causes  them. 

Varieties. — The  slightest  form  is  that  which  occurs  from  the  sharp  point  of  a  frag- 
ment of  bone  or  from  a  sharp  peneti-ating  body  from  without ;  or,  subsequently  to  the 
accident,  from  the  ulceration  of  the  skin  over  a  projecting  fragment,  or  as  the  result  of 
contusion  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  A  more  severe  form  is  that  which  takes 
place  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  when  the  upper  fragment  is  forced  right  through 
the  skin,  and  it  is  diflficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  reduce  the  fracture  without  enlarging 
the  Avound  or  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  or  even  sawing  off  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
jecting bone.  The  worst  forms  of  compound  fractures  are  those  produced  by  the 
passage  of  a  heavy  waggon  or  railway  carriage  over  the  limb,  and  in  these  cases  there 
is  usually  so  much  comminution  of  the  bones,  and  such  extensive  brviising  and 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  that  immediate  amputation  is  the  only  proper  treatment. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  although  the  bones  are 
greatly  comminuted  and  the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  muscles  much  damaged,  yet  if 
the  chief  vessels  and  large  nerves  of  the  limb  are  uninjvtred,  an  attempt  should  almost 
always  be  made  to  save  the  limb,  more  especially  if  the  patient  be  young,  or  of  a  good 
constitution  and  of  sober  and  regular  habits. 

There  is  a  variety  of  fracture,  in  which  the  fractured  bones  do  not  communicate 
with  an  open  wound,  and  therefore  not  compound,  which  is  quite  as  bad  as  the 
worst  forms  of  compound  fracture,  and  equally  with  them  demands  immediate 
amputation.  It  is  that  in  which  all  the  structures,  except  the  skin,  are  crushed  and 
pulped.     In  these  cases,  if  amputation  is  delayed,  mortification  will  set  in. 

Treatment. — Perhaps  the  best  guide  to  the  treatment  of  bad  compound  fractures 
is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  and  importance  of  the  soft  parts  left  uninjured  by  the 
accident.  If  the  temperature  and  sensation  of  the  foot  are  perfect,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  principal  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  limb  are  intact,  and  we  may 
fairly  hcpe  for  the  repair  of  the  injury;  whereas,  under  contrary  conditions,  a 
favourable  termination  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 

When  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  is  determined  on,  the  skin  of  the  leg  should 
be  well  washed ;  the  wound  thoroughly  cleansed  and  well  irrigated  with  a  solution 
of  tincture  of  iodine  in  water  (of  a  dark  sherry  colour) ;  any  foreign  body,  blood- 
clot,  or  completely  pulped  muscular  or  other  soft  tissue  removed,  as  well  as  all  loose 
fragments  of  bone ;  sharp  edges  or  angles  of  bone  should  be  rounded  off*  with  bone 
forceps,  so  that  they  may  not  further  damage  the  tissues ;  but  any  large  splinters 
still  firmly  adherent  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  by  periosteum  should  be  left  and  well 
adjusted.  If  the  skin  is  separated  from  its  deep  connections  by  blood  clot,  incisions 
should  be  made  and  the  blood-clot  removed ;  and  the  bones  should  be  brought  into  the 
best  position  possible,  taking  case  that  no  portions  of  the  soft  tissues  are  between  the 
fractured  ends.  So  important  is  this  last  precaution  as  a  means  of  preventing  false 
joints  and  non-union  of  fractures,  that  when  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  the  wound 
may  be  enlarged  for  the  special  purpose  of  introducing  the  finger  and  exploiting  the 
broken  ends.  Occasionally  recesses  or  pouches  will  have  been  made  amongst  the  injured 
tissues ;  in  this  case  drainage-tubes  or  counter-openiirgs  will  be  required.     If  there 

^  Gfosselin,  Clin.  chir.  t.  i.  pp.  215^  216. 
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is  bleeding,  it  must  be  stopped  if  possible  before  the  dressings  are  permanently  applied. 
The  hfemorrhage  may  be  either  arterial  or  venons ;  if  the  latter,  the  application  of 
cold  and  the  elevation  of  the  limb  after  it  is  set  will  probably  suffice  to  check  it.  If 
arterial,  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  sought  for,  after  enlarging  the  wound  if  necessary, 
and  torsioned  or  tied  ;  if  the  wound  be  in  the  lower  third  of  ihe  leg,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  no  great  difficulty  about  this ;  but  if  in  the  upper  part,  there  may  be  no 
alternative  but  amputation.  It  is  no  i-are  thing  for  the  anterior  tibial  vessel  when 
divided  in  its  upper  part  to  be  quite  retracted  through  the  interosseous  opening,  so 
that  no  amount  of  searching  could  discover  the  upper  end  of  the  bleeding  artery.  I 
have  found  this  on  dissection  to  be  the  case  in  two  or  three  instances.  If  the  bleed- 
ing artery  be  but  a  small  one,  a  compress  applied  lightly  over  the  main  trunk,  high 
above  the  wound,  for  a  short  time,  may  suffice.  In  no  case,  however,  must  compresses 
be  put  on  over  the  wound  to  stop  venous  haemorrhage ;  such  a  practice  only  tends 
to  divert  the  blood  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  limb,  and  so  to  cause  ex- 
tensive extravasation  benea.th  the  skin  and  among  the  muscles.  When  there  is  general 
oozing  or  bleeding  from  muscle,  ergot  of  i-ye  in  5ss  doses  every  hour  or  half-hour 
will  often  prove  most  useful.  In  the  slighter  cases  of  compound  fractures,  such 
as  the  tirst  two  varieties  mentioned  above,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  after  well  clean- 
ing the  parts  with  the  iodine  or  carbolic  solution,  than  to  restore  the  bone  to  position, 
and  cover  the  wound  with  dry  absorbent  cotton-wool,  or  terebene  and  olive  oil  (1 
part  to  6),  or  carbohzed  oil  (1  part  in  10),  or  a  little  boracic  ointment,  or  vase- 
line and  iodoform  (5  grains  to  the  ounce).  The  plan  of  chloroforming  the  patient, 
removing  him  to  a  special  theatre,  and  there  in  all  cases  enlarging  the  wound  '  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  the  finger  freely,  or  to  allow  of  the  seat  of  fracture  being  seen  when 
the  soft  parts  are  retracted,' '  is  not  to  be  literally  followed ;  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  such  treatment  is  quite  uncalled  for,  and  therefore  must  be  condemned  as 
meddlesome  and  harmful.  The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  external  woimd  ought  to 
depend  on  its  nature,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  caused ;  the  mere  exclusion  of 
air  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  blood  or  benzoin,  or  saturated  with 
a  little  collodion,  will  suffice  in  some  cases ;  whereas  in  others  it  may  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  it  for  one  or  other  of  the  causes  mentioned  above.  A  general  rule  of 
practice  as  being  applicable  to  all  cases  is  not  to  be  emphatically  laid  down ;  common 
sense  and  the  broad  principles  of  surgery  should  be  the  guide  in  every  individual 
case.  The  particular  dressings  employed  will  vary  with  different  surgeons;  some 
will  prefer  irrigation,  some  the  method  of  Mr.  Lister,  some  dry  dressing  in  another 
form,  as  absorbent  cotton-wool,^  boracic  or  salicylic  lint,  or  even  dry  well-sifted 
earth  or  pads  of  carbolized  or  iodoformized  moss  peat.^ 

Personally,  I  prefer  to  keep  the  wound  covered  with  dry  cotton-wool,  or  lint  well 
soaked  in  terebene  oil,  or  with  lint  thickly  covered  with  vaseline  and  iodoform,  and 
over  this  a  thick  layer  of  absorbent  cotton- wool  simply  laid  on,  or  retained  if  necessary 
by  a  turn  or  two  of  bandage.  The  form  of  apparatus  must  vary  according  to  the 
position  of  the  fracture  and  the  position  and  extent  of  the  wound,  the  one  great 
requirement  being  the  facile  dressing  of  the  wound  without  disturbing  the  fracture. 
The  back  and  side  splints  illustrated  above  (fig.  182),  with  an  interruption  in  the  side 
splints  opposite  the  wound ;  or  Maclntyre's  splint  as  improved  by  Listen,  will  usually 
answer  the  purpose  well. 

The  after  treatment  of  every  case  of  compound  fracture  must  be  most  vigilantly 
watched,  and  the  surgeon's  constant  and  unflagging  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
details  of  local  and  general  treatment.  Daily  irrigation  if  there  be  much  discharge  ; 
eaiiy  opening  of  abscesses ;  counter  openings  or  judiciously  arranged  pressure  to  prevent 
the  bagging  of  pus  ;  the  removal  of  necrosed  fragments  of  bone  ;  lead  and  opium  lotion, 

'  '  Abstract  of  a  Clinical  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures,'  by  Prof. 
Richard  Volkmann,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Nov.  24,  1877. 

^  Gamgee,  'Primary  Union  of  Wounds,'  Travis.  Int.  Med.  Congress,  Lond.  1881. 

^  I  have  been  using  German  moss  peat  finely  powdered  and  sifted,  occasionally,  for  some 
months  past.  I  have  now  specimens  of  carbolized  and  iodoformized  peat  which  I  am  trying ; 
it  is  very  useful  in  stinking  cancerous  sores  and  incontinence  of  urine,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  found  serviceable  as  pads  in  complicated  fractures. — H.  M. 
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or  carrot  poultices  applied  warm  to  sloughing,  inflamed  and  painful  surfaces;  and  oiled 
lint  or  zinc  ointment  to  prevent  excoriation  or  sloughing  of  the  heel,  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
and  the  skin  between  the  toes,  should  be  resorted  to  in  good  time.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  digestive  and  excretive  organs,  to  regulating  the  diet  and  to  procuring 
restful  sleep.  To  prevent  the  near  contact  of  soiled  bandages  or  pads,  the  latter 
should  be  neatly  covered  with  strong  oil  silk,  and  the  bandages  or  straps  should  not 
be  within  reach  of  the  discharges  or  near  enough  to  become  soiled  during  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  wound.  Unnecessarily  frequent  changes  of  dressing  should  however  be 
avoided. 

By  such  means  as  these  the  worst  cases,  and  some  even  of  those  in  which  at  first 
sight  any  attempt  to  save  the  limb  seems  utterly  hopeless,  will  recover, 

Feactuees  op  the  Foot. 

These  are  most  frequently  caused  by  heavy  bodies  falling  upon  or  crossing  over 
the  foot,  and  so  crushing  it :  hence  the  soft  parts  also  are  not  unfrequently  lacerated 
or  contused  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  removal  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  foot;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soft  parts  are  not  much  injured,  rest  and 
support,  together  with  evaporating  lotions,  constitute  the  only  treatment  necessary. 

In  falling  from  a  height  on  to  the  feet  the  bones  of  the  leg  more  frequently  yield 
than  those  of  the  tarsus  ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  larger  bones  of  the  tarsus 
give  way,  and  not  the  tibia  and  fibula;  in  other  cases  again,  as  in  a  woman  recently 
under  my  care  who  had  jumped  from  a  first-floor  window,  both  astragalus  and  os 
calcis  are  more  or  less  completely  crushed,  and  there  is  besides  a  compound  or 
compound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg.  In  the  case  of  the 
woman  referred  to,  the  skin  covering  the  tarsal  bones  was  not  injured,  but  the  bones 
were  so  shattered  that  the  back  portion  of  the  foot  felt  like  a  bag  of  broken  frag- 
ments. That  the  bones  of  the  leg  should  be  broken  more  frequently  than  those  of 
the  tarsus  in  falls  upon  the  feet  is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
greater  length,  and  from  being  the  direct  transmitters  of  the  weight  of  the  body ; 
whereas  in  the  tarsus  the  weight  is  at  once  difi'used,  the  bones  are  small  and  irregular 
in  size,  capable  of  considerable  gliding  movement  upon  one  another,  and  mutually 
supported  by  more  or  less  yielding  but  sti-ong  ligaments. 

Agnew's  ^  tables  show  that,  out  of  8,667  fractures,  172  involved  the  foot,  and  of 
this  number  no  less  than  77  were  compound  or  compound  and  comminuted ;  there 
were  7  fractures  of  the  astragalus,  14  of  the  os  calcis,  and  25  of  the  other  bones  of 
the  tarsus  ;  but  probably  these  numbers  do  not  nearly  represent  the  frequency  of  the 
fractures  of  these  bones,  for  of  the  172  there  are  not  less  than  91  unclassified. 
Amputation  was  required  44  times ;  23  out  of  the  172  cases  died ;  of  120  cases  in 
which  the  sex  is  stated,  118  were  males. 

Fractures  of  the  tarsus. — The  only  bones  of  the  tarsus  the  fractures  of  which 
require  special  notice  are  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis. 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus,  according  to  Malgaigne,  are  always  caused  by  a  fall 
from  a  height,  and  occasionally  in  such  accidents  the  only  tarsal  bone  which  is 
broken  is  the  astragalus,  while  in  a  general  crushing  of  the  tarsal  bones,  it  nearly 
always  escapes  injury. 

M.  Rondeau  ^  has  reported  a  case  of  oblique  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus 
close  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  bone.  The  head  of  the 
bone  preserved  its  connections  with  the  scaphoid.  The  fibula  was  fractured  in  its 
lower  part,  and  the  tibia  through  its  shaft  several  inches  higher  than  the  fibula.  It 
is  remarkable  in  this  case  that  all  three  of  the  bones  should  have  been  fractured, 
whilst  the  epiphysial  cartilages  were  still  unossified.  The  specimen,  which  is  a  good 
one,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Dupuytren  Miiseum.  Mr.  Bryant  ^  is  disposed  to  think 
that  simple  fracture  of  the  astragalus  is  more  common  than  is  supposed,  but  that 
the  injury  being  difficult  to  diagnose  is  often  overlooked.     He  has  on  occasions 

'  Agnew's  Sur(fery,  vol.  i.  p.  997. 

-  Roudeau,  Bull,  cle  la  Soc.  Anat.  2nd  serie  t.  ix.  p.  303. 

^  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  435,  3rd  ed. 
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removed  portions  of  the  bone  from  boys  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  ankle-joint 
following  injury,  the  pieces  removed  looking  as  if  they  had  been  broken  off.  In 
one  case  he  removed  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ankle  of  a  man  the  upper  half  of 
the  astragalus  that  had  been  fractured  and  displaced  six  months  previous. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  is  an  astragalus  the  posterior  and 
inner  corner  of  which  has  been  broken  off,  the  fracture  extending  into  both  the  ankle- 
and  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint.  The  injury  at  the  time  was  regarded  simply 
as  a  sprain,  but  the  patient  dying  of  phlebitis,  the  fracture  was  discovered  and  pus 
was  found  in  the  joint.  A  man  was  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  under  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  care  in  1874  whose  astragalus  had  been  fractured  three  years  before  by  his 
jumping  from  a  height  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  falling  timber.  These  cases  quite 
corroborate  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion. 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus  often  complicate  dislocations  of  the  bone ;  this 
subject  is  referred  to  under  '  Dislocations.'  The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  various ; 
it  may  be  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  horizontal,  and  may  involve  either  the  body  or 
the  neck  of  the  bone.  Most  frequently  it  is  through  the  neck,  and  then  the  line  of 
fracture  may  be  vertical  or  oblique;  when  oblique  from  above  downwards  and 
forwards,  the  astragalo-scaphoid  joint  is  involved ;  this  is  well  shown  in  a  specimen 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum, 

Bymptoinis. — Inability  to  bear  pressure,  pain  increased  on  manipulation,  swelling, 
and  possibly  crepitus  on  fixing  the  posterior  and  moving  the  anterior  parts  of  the 
foot,  should  always  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus ;  but  when 
there  is  no  displacement  of  the  fragment,  the  fracture,  unless  compound,  cannot 
usually  be  detected. 

Treatment. — In  simple  fracture  of  the  astragalus  without  displacement  no  special 
treatment  is  required  ;  the  foot  should  be  kept  steady  in  a  back  or  side  splint,  the 
knee  bent  to  relax  the  muscles  attached  to  the  heel,  and  cold  applications  applied. 
If  displacement  exists,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  the  fragment  back  into  its 
place  ;  this  has  succeeded,  though  it  has  also  often  failed.  In  the  compound  form  of 
injury,  the  portion  displaced  should  be  removed,  and  some  surgeons  think  it  better 
in  such  cases  to  take  away  the  whole  of  the  bone. 

The  OS  colds  may  be  broken  either  by  crushing,  falling  from  a  height  on  the 
heel,  or  by  muscular  action.  The  fractures  may  be  either  transverse  or  longitudinal, 
simple  or  comminuted.  Transverse  fractures  of  the  calcis  are  either  vertical  or 
oblique,  and  are  caused  by  falls  on  the  heel  or  by  muscxilar  action.  Malgaigne  con- 
siders fi'acture  by  muscular  action  problematical ;  he  could  find  only  eight  cases  of 
the  sort  recorded,  and  most  of  them  so  loosely  that  they  fall  far  shoi"t  of  proof:  in 
two  cases  the  fracture  was  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  false  step  ;  in  one  it  was 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  wagon,  in  five  by  falling  from  a  height  on  the  feet. 

There  are  some  few  cases,  however,  in  which  the  fracture  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  muscular  action  and  nothing  else  ;  such  is  Case  205  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
work,i  and  such  is  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Anningson^  of  Burnley.  In  the  latter,  a 
fragment  of  bone  was  torn  off  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  where  a  cavity 
could  be  felt ;  the  whole  depth  of  the  bone  had  not  been  torn  away,  but  only  the 
upper  three-fourths.  This  fragment  was  seen  at  the  back  of  the  leg  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  the  point  of  the  heel,  and  its  inferior  edge  tilted  backwards  so  as  to  project 
against  the  skin.  The  woman,  who  was  spare,  healthy,  and  42  years  old,  was  leaving 
a  shop,  and  not  knowing  there  was  any  alteration  of  level,  stepped  into  the  road  about 
six  inches  below. 

The  transverse  fractm^e  is  usually  situated  behind  the  astragalus,  and  if  due  to 
muscular  action  is  vertical  or  nearly  so  in  direction.  The  extent  to  which  the 
detached  fragment  is  drawn  up  by  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  has  been  found  to 
vary  from  almost  nothing  to  five  inches ;  a  difference  which  is  probably  owing  to 
the  part  at  which  the  fi^acture  has  taken  place,  and  whether  the  posterior  fragment 
is  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  or  is  partially  connected  with  it  by 

^  Brapsby  Cooper's  ed.  p.  339.  '^  Brit.  Med.  Journ,  Jan.  26,  1878,  p.  128. 
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the  fibi'ous  structures  in  the  sole.  The  nature  of  the  injury  is  easily  detected  by 
examination  ;  in  addition  to  the  pain,  swelling  and  extravasation  of  blood,  sometimes 
reaching  as  high  as  the  knee  (vide  Gaseoyen,  op.  cit.),  and  deformity,  the  detached 
portion  can  be  felt,  and  its  relative  distance  from  the  heel  will  be  lessened  or  in- 
creased by  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot. 

Malgaigne  said  that  this  fractui'e  was  always  situated  behind  the  astragalus,  but 
since  1856  at  least  this  has  been  known  not  to  be  invariably  the  case.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Gaseoyen,'  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  published  a  case  in  which  the  fracture  passed 
obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  forwards  at  the  junction  of  the  posteiior  two- 
thirds  with  the  anterior  one-third.  Berard  had  a  similar  case.  The  specimen  is  in 
the  Paris  Museum.^  Mr.  Gaseoyen  pointed  out  that  crepitus  could  be  felt  by  moving 
the  unnaturally  mobile  heel  from  side  to  side,  as  well  as  by  holding  the  heel  and 
flexing  the  ankle,  or  by  the  patient  moving  his  toes  whilst  his  malleoli  and  foot  were 
grasped ;  pressing  on  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  otherwise  irritating  the  gastrocnemii, 
provoked  a  loud  snap  and  a  feeling  to  the  patient  of  a  grating  at  the  heel.  The 
treatment  consists  in  subduing  the  inflammation  and  keeping  the  foot  fixed  and 
extended  and  the  leg  flexed,  by  any  of  the  contrivances  made  use  of  in  rupture  of  the 
tendo  Achillis. 

Siylintered  fractures  of  the  os  calcis  are  caused  either  by  a  fall  from  a  height  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  or  by  some  heavy  body  passing  over  or  falling  upon  the  foot. 
In  these  cases  the  spongy  tissue  is  crushed  by  the  forcible  flattening  which  its 
substance  undergoes,  the  superior  surface  is  greatly  comminuted,  and  the  inferior 
part  of  the  calcaneum  is  fractured  into  three  longitudinal  portions,  two  lateral  and  a 
median,  which  are  more  or  less  widely  separated,  and  hence  results  a  notable 
widening  of  the  bone.  Moreover  the  sustentaculum  tali  is  broken  near  its  base,  and 
becomes  frequently  displaced  inwards.  There  are  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum  eight 
specimens  of  fractured  os  calcis,  four  of  which  are  of  this  character  ]  iii  three  the  bone 
has  been  broken  into  many  fragments,  literally  smashed  indeed  ;  and  in  one  the 
fracture  is  oblique  from  above  down  and  from  behind  forwards,  and  each  of  these  two 
portions  is  itself  comminuted. 

In  all  these  fractures  by  crushing,  the  symptoms  are  more  severe,  the  pain, 
swelling,  and  ecchymosis  greater,  and  the  crepitation  more  obscure  •  the  two  most 
characteristic  signs  are,  increased  width  of  the  os  calcis  opposite  the  malleoli,  and 
lowering  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  This  fracture  has  been  mistaken  for  a  sprain  ■  and 
because  of  the  much  greater  tumefaction  around  the  external  malleolus  than  at  the 
back  or  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  for  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  without  displacement, 
from  either  of  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  above-mentioned  symptoms 
and  a  careful  manual  examination.  Consolidation  takes  place  slowly,  and  it  is  often 
several  months  before  the  functions  of  the  foot  and  ankle  are  restored.  The  best 
method  of  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  liqib  on  its  outer  side,  on  a  Sharp's 
splint,  till  all  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  when  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
immovable  apparatus  may  be  substituted,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  go  about  on 
crutches.  The  apparatus  should  be  worn  for  two  months  before  attempting  to  use 
the  foot. 

Professor  Abel  ^  has  written  on  fracture  of  the  susteq,taculum  tali,  which  he  thinks, 
both  as  regards  cause  and  symptoms,  diiTers  from  either  of  the  above  forms  of  fractux'e 
of  the  OS  calcis.  He  relates  three  cases ;  and  says  that  the  accident  may  occur 
either  by  a  fall  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  in  which  form  the  fracture  is  only  the  first 
stage  of  smashing  of  the  entire  bone  ;  or  it  may  be  broken  in  forced  supination  of  the 
foot,  where  it  is  forced  strongly  against  the  astragalus.  The  last  mode  of  origin 
gives  rise  to  this  characteristic  symptom,  that  if  the  injured  person  attempts  to  walk, 
the  foot  is  thrown  into  a  valgus  position.  The  tension  of  the  tarsal  ligaments 
becomes  so  great  in  this  form  of  fracture,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  support  of  the 
sustentaculum,  that  walking  and  standing  are  unbearably  painful.     Crepitation  and 

^  Gaseoyen,  Med.-Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  283,  1856.  Vide  also  Gamgee,  Fractures  of 
the  Limbs,  p.  85,  1871.  -  M.  Houel's  Catoloc/w.  clu  Musee  Dupuytren,  No.  24. 

^  Abel,  Archill  fiir  /din.  Chir.  Baud  xxii. ;  and  Brit.  Med.  Juurn.  Nov.  9,  1878,p.  693. 
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abnormal  mobility  may  be  present,  but  are  easily  masked  by  the  tumefaction,  which 
is  generally  considerable,  and  owing  to  the  astragalus  and  tibia  being  pushed  some- 
what backwards,  the  distance  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  malleoli  and  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  somewhat  diminished.  These  symptoms  Professor  Abel  thinks 
should  enable  the  surgeon  to  distinguish  this  fracture  from  splintered  fracture  of  the 
OS  calcis,  fracture  of  the  fibula,  of  the  internal  malleolus,  or  of  the  astragalus,  or 
from  dislocation  of  the  astragalus.  The  prognosis  is  not  unfavourable,  though  the 
tendons  connected  with  the  sustentaculum  tali  must  be  expected  to  remain  weak  for 
a  long  time.  The  treatment  consists  in  replacing  the  fragment  and  retaining  it  in 
position  by  a  well-fitting  bandage. 

Fracture  of  the  cuboid  hone. — The  cuboid  is  sometimes  fractured,  but  generally  in 
association  with  other  of  the  tarsal  bones. 

Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  hones  and  phalanges  are  always  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  and,  if  simple,  require  no  treatment  but  rest,  a  small  splint,  and  the 
oi'dinary  remedies  to  subdue  inflammation.  If  compound,  the  treatment  must  be 
regulated  by  the  number  of  bones  fractured,  their  degree  of  comminution  or  dis- 
placement, and  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  ;  if  the  latter  are  not  bruised  beyond 
recovery,  and  if  the  bones  can  be  replaced,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient  is 
good,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  the  part.  Under  opposite  circumstances, 
it  should  be  removed,  care  being  taken  to  leave  as  much  of  the  sound  portions  as 
shall  insure  a  useful  stump. 

Dislocations  of  the  Hip. 

Dislocations  of  the  hip  are  by  no  means  frequent  accidents  even  in  hospital 
practice  ;  as  compared  with  dislocations  of  the  corresponding  joint  in  the  upper  limb 
they  are  very  rare  indeed ;  but  in  the  lower  extremity  probably  no  joint  is  so  fre- 
quently dislocated  as  the  hip. 

In  491  cases  collected  by  Malgaigne  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  hip,  next  after  the 
shoulder,  was  found  to  be  the  joint  most  liable  to  dislocation ;  this  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  ^  : — ■ 


Shoulder 
Hip   .     . 

Clavicle 
Elbow    . 
Foot  .     . 


321 
34 
33 

26 

20 


Thumb 17  I  Kuee      ......  6 

Wrist     ......  13  I  Radius    ......  4 

Fingers  ......  7  \  Patella   ......  2 

Jaw  .......  7  I  Spine      ......  1 


In  the  ten  years  1870-1879  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  the  registers  of  both  in-  and 
out  door  patients  show  283  cases  of  dislocations  of  all  sorts.     Of  these  there  were  : — 

Shoulder     .....  133  j  Knee  (semilunar  carti-  |  Upper  end  of  ulna    .     .  9 

Hip    .......       8  i  lages  of  knee)  ...  5  Upper  end  of  radius      .  6 

Clavicle  ......       8  i  Foot  ~  (including  ankle,                Wrist 0 

Patella  ......     10  ;  astragaloid  and  sub-  I  Thumb  ......  39 

Jaw  .......     12  ^  astragaloid)      ...  9    i  Fingers  ......  17 

Knee  (partial)      ...       1  j  Radius  and  ulna,  at  elbow  20    | 

Dislocations  of  the  hip  occur  at  all  a^es,  and  cases  are  on  record  from  the  sixth 
month  to  the  eighty-fifth  year.  Mr.  Pollock  ^  has  reduced  sciatic  dislocations  in  two 
men  each  72  years  old.  A  case  is  on  record  of  dislocation  into  the  obturator  foramen 
at  the  sixth  month  ;  *  it  was  easily  reduced  by  manipulation.  Hippocrates  appears 
to  have  observed  in  children  (dans  la  periode  de  croissance)  the  four  varieties  of  dis- 
location of  the  hip;  and,  as  at  his  time  the  means  of  reduction  were  unknown,  he 
contrasts  the  symptoms  of  the  diiferent  unreduced  luxations  as  seen  in  childi-en  and 
in  adults,  and  says  that  they  were  much  more  severe  in  children  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference with  growth  and  development.'^ 

^   Traife  des  Fractures  et  des  Luxatiovs,  1855,  tome  ii.  p.  8. 

-  Pott's  fractures  are  not  included,  but  only  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  was  the  chief 
feature.  ^  Lancet,  1880,  p.  130,  vol,  ii. 

•'  Powdrell,  Lancel:,  May  16,  1868,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 
'"  Ilippoci'ates'  works ;  French  by  Liltre,  t.  iv.  p.  243)  et  seq. 
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Museum  specimens  of  dislocations  from  disease,  and  congenital  dislocations,  tend 
to  confirm  this  statement. 

As  a  rule,  however,  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  accidental  and  the  result  of  great 
violence ;  hence  they  most  frequently  occur  in  men  during  the  middle  periods  of  life — i.e. 
between  20  and  50  years  of  age;  and  happen  perhaps  more  frequently  to  miners  and 
navvies  than  to  any  other  particular  class.  Malgaigne  ^  found  that,  out  of  51  cases 
of  dislocation  of  the  hip,  42  weie  males,  and  9  females ;  and  the  following  were 
the  ages  of  the  sufFerei'S  : — 


At  3  years  of  as'e      ......     1 

From  16  to  20 "  .     .     .     .     .     .     .     8 

„      20  to  45      .......  27 


From  4o  to  60      . 10 

„     (JO  to  85 5 


In  the  56  cases  of  this  accident  collected  by  Sii'  A.  Cooper,  the  age  of  the  patient 
is  not  stated  in  eleven  ;  but  in  the  remaining  45,  7  were  under  20  years  of  age,  7 
were  50  and  upwards,  and  31  were  between  20  and  50.^ 

Although  dislocations  of  the  hip  cannot  usually  happen  without  the  application 
of  great  force,  individuals  have  been  met  with  who  possessed  the  power  of  volun- 
tarily dislocating  their  hip,  and  again  reducing  it,  as  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,^ 
Stanley,^  and  Brodie.^ 

Dislocation  of  the  hip  sometimes  takes  place  spontaneously,  in  consequence,  it  is 
supposed,  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles ;  and  Stanley  ®  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
spontaneous  dislocation  occurred  at  both  hips  from  spasms  of  the  muscles  during  what 
is  now  known  as  locomotor  ataxy.  Mr.  Stanley's  case  is  of  great  interest,  as  the 
association  between  joint  affections  and  this  disease  has  recently  excited  much  atten- 
tion through  the  writings  of  M.  Charcot  and  others. 

I  have  known  one  case  in  which  the  dislocation  seemed  to  be  due  to  muscular 
action ;  the  subject  of  it  was  a  woman  28  years  old,  who  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  the  hip, 
and  immediately  afterwards  noticed  shortening  and  inversion  of  the  limb. 

Dislocation  of  the  hip  also  occurs  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
joint.  Hippocrates  gives  a  summary  description  of  dislocation,  clearly  the  result  of 
coxalgia.  It  has  been  doubted  if  this  ever  occurs  until  the  joint  has  become  com- 
pletely disorganised  ;  however,  quite  recently  Mr.  Rivington  has  reported  an  inter- 
esting case  of  complete  dorsal  dislocation  in  an  early  stage  of  hip-joint  disease,  in 
which  the  reduction  was  effected  and  the  patient  recovered  with  anchylosis.^  Dis- 
location of  the  hip  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  rheumatic  affection  of  the  joint. 

Occasionally  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  congenital,  and  is  then  associated  with,  pro- 
bably even  the  result  of,  an  imdeveloped  state  of  the  acetabulum.  There  is  difficulty 
often  in  saying  whether  a  given  case  is  due  to  disease,  or  the  result  of  congenital 
defect ;  in  each  case  the  acetabulum  is  of  a  triangular  shape  and  shallow ;  in  each 
the  capsular  ligament  may  be  elongated,  and  intact ;  and  in  each  the  pelvis  is 
asymmetrical  from  ill-development,  Avhen  one  joint  only  is  affected.  The  best 
evidence  of  congenital  dislocation  is  the  similar  condition  of  both  hips,  congenital 
dislocation  being  often  double,  dislocation  from  disease  not  so  ;  and  the  elongation  of 
the  round  ligament,  which  is  otherwise  intact. 

We  have,  however,  now  to  deal  with  those  dislocations  only  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  violence,  though  a  few  words  more  will  be  said  at  the  end  of  this  section 
on  spontaneous  dislocations. 

When  once  displaced  the  head  of  the  femur,  as  Mr.  Bryant  ^  jDuts  it,  '  may  rest 
at  any  point  round  its  socket,'  but  in  the  gi'eat  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  in 
one  or  other  of  four  positions,  two  of  which  are  posterior,  one  downwards  and  forwards 
and  the  other  upwards  and  forwards.  In  the  posterior  displacements  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  either  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  on  some  part  of  the  ischiuin ;  in  the   downward 

^  Malgaigrne,  op.  cif.  p.  805. 

"^  On  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  5tli  ed.     Edited  by  Bransby  B.  Cooper. 

•'  Op.  cit.  case  2.  "^  Stanley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv. 

^  Brodie,  On  the  Joints.  ^  Loc.  supr.  cit. 

7  Rivington,  Lancet,  Sept.  21,  1878,  p.  306. 

**  Bryant,  Practice  of  Suri/eri/,  vol.  ii.  ]).  351,  ."rd.  ed. 
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and  forward  variety  it  occupies  the  thyroid  foramen  ;  and  when  upwards  and  forwards 
it  is  on  the  ilium  at  the  junction  of  the  ilium  with  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis. 
The  relative  frequency  with  which  these  varieties  of  dislocation  are  met  with  can  be 
inferred  from  Hamilton's  and  A.  Cooper's  figures  :  out  of  124  cases  (excluding  the 
anomalous  luxations),  67  were  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  33  'into  the  ischiatic  notch  ; '  1.5 
into  the  obturator  foramen  ;  and  9  upon  the  '  pubis.'  In  the  experience  of  Malgaigne, 
Chelius  and  Fergusson,  the  dislocation  into  the  obturator  foramen  was  the  most  rare. 
Mr.  Bryant  states  that,  of  54  cases,  27  were  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  12  into  the  thyroid 
foramen  8  into  the  sciatic  notch,  and  7  on  the  '  pubis.'  Of  ten  cases  Syme  '  found 
1  on  the  '  pubis,'   1   on  the  foramen  ovale,  2  in   the  '  ischiatic  notch,'  and  6  on  the 

dorsum  ilii. 

Double  luxation  of  the  hip,  i.e.  luxation  of  both  hips  in  the  same  person  at  the 
same  time  is  very  rare  indeed.  Gross,  in  his  '  System  of  Surgery,'  mentions  three 
instances  in  one  of  which  the  displacements  were  iliac  and  thyroid  and  in  another  iliac 
and  pubic.  In  Crawford's  case,  referred  to  further  on,  one  hip  suffered  dorsal, 
the  other  ischiatic  luxation. 

Mechanism  of  dislocation  of  the  hip. — To  understand  the  mechanism  of  dislocation 
and  the  mode  of  reduction,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  anatomy  of  the 

joint,  and  especially  of  its  capsular  ligament. 
Fig   183.-Natural  Appearance  of  the  j-    ^  ^^^  ^    ^  -        •   ^  .^.  ^       ^    thickest. 

Front  of  the  Capsule  of  tlie  Hip-  v  '  ' 


jonit. 


strongest,  and  deepest  part  of  the  rim  of  the 
acetabulum  is  its  upper  and  posterior  portion, 
whilst  the  lower  and  inner  part  is  very  shallow, 
and  at  one  place  interrupted  for  nearly  one  inch 
by  the  cotyloid  notch.  (2)  The  articular  head 
of  the  femur  is  so  shaped  that  when  the  thigh, 
whether  flexed  or  extended,  is  adducted,  it  passes 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
is  resisted  by  the  strong,  deep  part  of  the  rim  of 
the  socket ;  whereas  during  abduction  combined 
\yith  flexion  (especially  if  the  thigh  be  also  rotated 
inwards),  the  head  of  the  femur  bulges  over  the 
shallow  acetabular  rim  at  the  back  of  the 
cotyloid  notch,  and  during  abduction  with  ex- 
tension at  the  front  of  the  cotyloid  notch.  (3) 
The  capsular  ligament  varies  much  in  thickness 
and  strength  ;  and,  owing  to  the  mariner  in  which 
its  compoi^ent  fibres  pass  between  the  innomi- 
nate bone  and  the  femur,  all  that  part  which  is 
attached  to  the  back  and  upper  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  is  thick  and  strong,  whereas  all 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  femur  is  thin  and 
the  biceps ;  *,  pectineo-femorai  band ;  c,  the  easily  torn  ;  conversely,  all  attached  to  the  inner 

femoral  ligament.  •'  '  '' 

and  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum  is  thin  and 
waak,  whereas  all  which  is  connected  with  the  front  of  the  femur  is  very  strong  and 
receives  the  name  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament.  The  strong  part  of  the  capsule  may 
indeed  be  marked  off  from  the  thin  and  weak  by  two  lines,  one  passing  from  the 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  to  the  front  of  the  small  trochanter,  and  the  other  from 
the  upper  border  of  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  fore  part  of  the  digital  fossa.  The 
lig;9,ment  above  these  lines  is  stroitg  ;  that  below  them  is  thin  and  weak,  and  is  the 
part  upon  which  the  head  of  the  femur  presses  in  all  positions  of  abduction.  Thus 
the  weak  part  of  the  capsule  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  joint  as  the  shallow  rim  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  it  is  here  that  the  femoral  head  bulges  more  than  half  out  of 
its  socket  during  marked  abduction,  and  there  is  but  the  slenl  r  pectineo-femorai 
band  to  resist  it.  (4)  Lastly,  the  round  ligament,  which  during  adduction  is  tense, 
js  during  abduction  quite  slack,  and  is  ready  to  be  torn  asunder  by  any  sudden  jerk, 
^  Syme,  Coidributions  to  Fath.  and  Practical  tSuryery,  p.  L'7(). 
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Fig.  184. — Rupture  of  Capsule  in 
Hip-Dislocatious,  as  seen  from 
behind  after  reduction. 


just  as  a  piece  of  string  is  snapped  when  its  ends  are  twisted  round  the  finger  of  each 
hand.  In  fact,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  hip  to  be  dislocated  during 
abduction  of  the  thigh. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  it  is  found  that  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh,  whether 
forward  or  backward,  and  when  unassociated  with  fracture,  the  rent  in  the  capsule 
is  at  the  lower,  or  lower  and  inner  part  if  we  speak  of  the  ligament  with  reference 
to  its  acetabular  connections,  but  at  the  back  pai't  of  the  capsule  if  we  refer  to  its 
femoral  section.  Generally  the  rupture  is  jagged  and  irregular,  but  will  be  found 
to  extend  more  or  less  directly  from  near  the  shallow  rim  of  the  acetabulum  across 
the  thin  portion  of  the  capsule  to  the  femur  near  the  small  trochanter,  and  then  to  run 
along  the  back  of  the  ligament  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  neck  of  the  bone  ;  or  the 
ligament  may  be,  and  often  is,  literally  peeled  ofi"  the  back  of  the  femoral  neck.  Once 
out  of  its  socket  the  bone  will  remain  just  below  at  the  thyroid  foramen,  or  near  the 
ischial  tuberosity ;  or  it  will  plough  its  way  around  the  back  or  front  of  the  ace- 
tabulum or  towards  the  perinseum,  according  to  the  position  into  which  the  person  is 
thrown  by  the  dislocating  violence.  Thus,  if  the  limb  be  flexed  on  the  pelvis,  and 
rotated  inwards,  or  the  pelvis  be  corTespondingly 
moved  on  the  thigh  at  the  moment  of  displacement, 
the  head  of  the  femur  will  take  a  backward  course, 
and  will  rest  on  the  dorsum  ilii  or  some  part  of 
the  ischium.  On  the  other  hand,  extension  and 
outward  rotation  will  cause  the  head  of  the  bone 
to  travel  upwards  and  forwards,  and  what  is  called 
a  dislocation  on  to  the  pubis  will  occur.  Yery 
forcible  abduction,  continued  after  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  left  the  socket,  will  send  the  head  into 
the  perinseum.  Finally,  if  the  dislocation  is  neither 
accompanied  nor  followed  by  rotation,  or  forced 
flexion  or  extension,  the  head  of  the  femur  will 
remain  below  the  acetabulum,  and  will  occupy  the 
foramen  ovale  if  it  takes  a  slightly  forward  direction 
in  its  descent ;  or  some  position  near  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  if  it  leaves  its  socket  in  a  backward 
and  downward  direction. 

In  other  words,  all  forms  of  dislocation  of  the 
hip,  when  unaccompanied  by  fracture,  are  primarily 
dislocations  downwards — -with,  it  may  be,  a  slight 
inclination  forwards  or  backwards,  according  to  the 
positian  of  the  person  and  the  direction  of  the 
violence.     They  occur  when  the  limb  is  abducted, 

i.e.  when  the  thighs  are  apart,  or,  if  not  apart,  by  the  body  being  forced  over  on 
the  dislocated  side,  which  of  course  moves  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  same 
relation  to  the  acetabulum  and  capsule  as  does  the  movement  of  the  thigh  outwards 
when  the  body  is  fixed.  Subsequently  and  secondarily  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
assume  a  position  on  the  dorsum,  ischium,  or  pubis,  by  ploughing  its  way  around 
outside  the  acetabulum'. 

This  view,  in  which,  at  the  time  I  published  it,i  I  believed  I  was  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  propounded  by  Fabbri,^  and  demon- 
strated by  him  in  London  several  years  ago.  M.  Tillaux  ^  has  arrived  within  a 
little  at  identically  the  same  conclusions,  and  had  he  started  one  step  further  back 
in  his  investigation  of  the  mechairism  of  dislocations,  I  cannot  think  that  there  would 
have  been  any  difierence  between  us.  As  it  is  there  is  very  much  in  common.  M. 
Tillaux  says  :  (1)  That  no  force  can  send  the  head  of  the  femur  out  of  its  socket 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  1877. 

^  Letter  from  Holmes  Coote,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Jan.  ]1,  1868. 

^  Tillaux,  P.,  JReclierches  experimentalts  et  clmiques  sur  le  mecanisme  de  la  produdivn  des 
Luxations  coxo-femu7'ales  en  ari'iere,  1876. 
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above  the  pyriformis,  since  that  which  would  be  sufficient  to  dislocate  the  bone  in 
this  direction  would  break  the  femur  or  the  acetabulum,  '  becaiTse  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  then  in  contact  with  the  acetabulum  itself,  and  not  against  the  capsule. 
(2)  That  during  abduction  and  inward  rotation  combined  with  flexion,  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  opposite  the  interval  between  the  obturator  internus  and  pyriformis,  and 
rests  against  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  then  he  adds,  '  should  the  force 
surpass  the  resistance  of  the  capsule,  the  head  of  the  femur  will  escape  above  the 
obturator  tendon.'  (3)  That  when  adduction  and  inward  rotation  are  combined 
with  forcsd  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  or  the  pelvis  on  the  thigh,  the  femoral 
head  jjresses  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  capside,  which  yields  and  allows  the  bone  to 
escape  below  the  obturator  internus,  sometimes  through  the  quadratus  femoris,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus.  M.  Tillaux 
never  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  displacing  the  bone  through  an  opening  above  the 
obturator  internus ;  and  as  his  subsequent  conclusion,  and  indeed  the  chief  conclusion, 
of  his  researches  is  that  every  posterior  dislocation  is  primarily  '  an  incomplete 
ischiatic  luxation,'  it  follows  by  inference  that,  in  his  experience,  dislocation  through 
an  opening  above  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  does  not  practically  occur. 
A  force  which  tends  to  di'ive  the  head  of  the  bone  out  above  the  obtvirator  internus 
does  not  '  surpass  the  resistance  of  the  capsule,'  except  by  first  fracturing  the 
acetabulum  oi-  femur,  for  the  same  reason  that  M.  Tillaux  says  it  cannot  escape 
at  a  higher  point,  viz.  because  the  head  of  the  bone  is  still  applied  against  the 
acetabulum  itself,  as  well  as  against  the  capsule.  If  M.  Tillaux  had  resorted  to 
abduction  instead  of  to  the  excessive  degree  of  '  forced  flexion  and  inward  rotation ' 
requisite  bo  make  the  adducted  limb  leave  the  acetabulum,  his  experiments  would  have 
been  made  easier  and  his  main  conclusions  would  have  been  the  same.  These  may  be 
briefly  stated  to  be  the  following  : — The  incomplete  dislocation  hackward  is  the  neces- 
sary prelude,  the  first  degree  of  every  complete  luxation  hackward.  This  incomplete 
luxation  is  always  ischiatic,  and  cannot  possibly  be  dorsal ;  it  must  always  occur 
when  the  thigh  is  bent  on  the  trunk,  and  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  pressing 
upon  the  capsular  ligament  below  and  behind ;  the  rent  in  the  capsule  through  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  escapes  is  always  at  this  spot ;  and  having  thus  escaped  from  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  the  head  of  the  femur  rests  temporarily  on  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum, 
to  take  subsequently  a  position  on  the  ilium,  or  one  of  three  positions  on  the  ischium, 
viz.  on  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  or  the  tuber  ischii,  all 
of  which  are  '  complete  luxations.'  M.  Broca,^  too,  perceived  that  the  high  posterior 
dislocations  of  the  hip  might  be  secondary  to  a  dislocation  primarily  downwai-ds. 
He  has  described  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  opposite  the  highest 
part  of  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  and  to  arrive  at  this  position  it  had  passed  between 
the  inferior  gemellus  and  the  quadratus  femoris  muscles.  This  was  the  primary 
luxation,  and  then,  as  M.  Broca  observes,  there  must  have  been  lengthening  of  the 
limb  as  the  head  of  the  femur  was  on  the  ischium  below  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  but 
subsequently  the  head  rose  higher,  pushing  in  front  of  it  the  obturator  internus  and 
the  gemelli,  and  mounted  over  the  pyriformis  and  giutseus  medius  muscles.  The 
specimen  is  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  directed  backwards, 
the  great  ti'ochanter  rests  flat  on  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  the  pyriformis,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  glutfeus,  form  a  kind  of  strap  which  oppose  the  further 
ascent  of  the  femur. 

The  adducted  position  of  the  limb  after  the  accident,  and  the  laceration  of  the  thin 
part  of  the  capsule  at  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  have  no  doubt  led  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  in  the  ordinary  posterior  dislocations  the  limb  is  adducted 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  forced  straight  out 
through  the  back  of  the  capsule  into  its  luxated  position.  This  error  has  further 
been  conduced  to  by  the  descriptions  of  cases  in  which  the  terms  '  directly  back- 
wards '  or  '  directly  backwards  and  upwards '  have  been  assumed  to  describe  the 
course  taken,  as  well  as  the  position  idtimately  occupied  by  the  bone,  and  in  which 
the  capsule  is  stated  to  have  been  rent  in  its  '  posterior  part '  or  '  posterior  and 

*  Broca,  Bull,  de  la  Sac.  iTAnat.  1850,  t.  xxv.  p.  179,  and  Cataloyue  du  Musee  Dupuytren. 
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upper  part,'  without  mention  as  to  whether  the  rupture  was  of  the  thin  femoral  or 
thick  acetabular  part  of  the  back  of  the  ligament.  Moreover,  the  fact  is  frequently 
overlooked  that  the  thigh  may  be  even  directed  obliquely  across  its  fellow,  and  yet 
the  hip-joint  may  be  at  the  moment  abducted  by  the  forcible  tilting  over  of  the 
pelvis  to  that  side.  Such  a  condition  is  induced  easily  and  frequently  during  wrest- 
ling, and  such  was  doubtless  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pierre  Guilleminot ' 
described  by  Dupuytren,  whose  left  thigh  was  dislocated  on  to  the  dorsum  whilst 
wrestling. 

The  anatomical  construction  of  the  hip-joint^  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
dead  body,  the  success  of  manipulation  as  a  means  of  reduction,  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  occ^^rrence  of  published  cases  of  luxation,  as  well  as  a  personal 
examination  of  every  specimen  of  hip-dislocation  in  the  several  museums  in  London, 
the  Musee  Dupuytren  in  Paris,  and  several  other  museums  in  France,  have  convinced 
me  that  the  mode  of  production  of  uncomplicated  cases  of  hip-dislocation  is  such  as 
I  have  now  described.  Mr.  Eve,  in  the  63rd  volume  of  the  '  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Transactions,'  has  taken  a  different  view.  Having  considered  elsewhere  ^  the  cases 
he  adduces  in  support  of  his  objections,  I  need  not  further  allude  to  them  here. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  that  there  was  something  a  little 
a,nomalous  in  the  frequency  of  the  dislocation  of  the  femur  upwards  and  backwards, 
that  being  the  direction  of  all  others  most  protected  against  dislocation  by  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  being  there  the  strongest,  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  most  elevated,  and 
the  ligamentum  teres  offering  the  greatest  hindrance  to  displacement  in  that  direction  ; 
whereas,  for  the  dislocation  into  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  one  of  the  least  frequent, 
all  the  above  conditions  are  rev^ersed.  But  this  apparent  anomaly  disappears  as  soon 
as  it  is  realised  that  the  head  of  the  femur  leaves  the  acetabulum  at  its  lower  border, 
and  then  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  passes  towards  the  dorsum  ilii  or  the  ischiatic 
notch,  for  this  reason — that  in  the  great  majority  of  accidents  the  trunk  is,  or  becomes, 
flexed  on  the  thighs,  or  the  thighs  are,  or  become,  flexed  on  the  trunk,  and  thus  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  the  initial  violence,  forces  the  head  of  the  femur 
around  the  back  of  the  socket.  As  Bigelow  ^  has  recently  written,  flexion  is  the 
habitual  attitude  of  the  thigh,  and  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  is  thus  habitually  relaxed. 

'  On  this  account,  and  also  because  the  capsule  is  weak  and  thin  below,  "  like  wet 
bladder,"  and  the  socket  margin  notched  on  that  side,  the  dislocation  downwards  is 
the  most  common  one.  ...  En  fact,  downward  dislocation  is  so  frequent,  and  the 
route  from  below  to  the  dorsum  is  rendered  so  easy  both  by  muscular  contraction 
and  by  the  conformation  of  the  bone,  by  the  latter  especially,  that  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  displacement  is  found  to  be  dorsal.' 

Backward  Dislocations  of  the  Hip. 

In  the  posterior  dislocations  of  the  hip,  the  trunk  is,  or  becomes,  bent  on  the 
thigh  at  the  moment  of  luxation,  rotation  inwasrds  gives  the  posterior  direction  to 
the  head  of  the  femur,  while  the  extensors  of  the  hip  and  the  hamstrings  carry  it 
backwards  and  are  assisted  by  the  adductors  in  pulling  it  upwards  towards  the 
sciatic  notch  or  dorsum  ilii.  In  its  ascent  the  bead  of  the  bone  p?ishes  up,  or  rides 
over,  the  obturator  intermis  muscle,  and  has  between  it  and  the  socket  it  has  vacated 
the  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule  covered  by  the  small  external  rotator  muscles. 
The  height  to  which  it  ascends  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  rupture  of  the  capsule, 
and  the  muscles  overlying  the  capsule.  Thus,  if  the  capsule  is  freely  rent,  and  the 
obturator  internus  and  gemelli  muscles  are  lacerated,  the  femur  can  mount  higher 
than  it  will  otherwise  do,  though  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
reach  the  dorsum  ilii  without  the  obtin-ator  internus  being  ruptured,  providing  the 
rent  in  the  capsule  reaches  back  as  far  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  as  high 
along  the  femur  as  the  digital  fossa.    M.  Tillaux  ^  does  not  consider  that  the  position 

1  Vide  paper  by  Mr.  Rivington,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  June  30,  1877,  p.  808 ;  and  Lancet, 
Sept.  7,  1878,  p.  321. 

"-  Lancet,  Jan.  17,  1880,  pp.  93,  94,  and  Med-Chir.  Trans.  1882,  vol.  Ixv. 

2  Bigelow,  Lancet,  June  15,  1878,  p.  862.  *  Tillaux,  op.  cit.  p.  12. 
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of  the  femui'  is  influenced  at  all  by  the  obtiuutor  intei-nus  or  any  other  muscle,  but 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  untorn  part  of  the  capsule.  He  divided  in  succes- 
sion all  the  muscles  around  the  hip-joint  and  yet  found  the  displaced  head  of  the 
femur  remained  immovable  ;  but  in  proportion  as  he  cut  the  capsule  the  bone  could 
be  moved  higher. 

This  experiment,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  muscles  when  untorn  are 
powerless  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  head,  but  only  that  the  capsule  has  that 
power. 

Pathology.  — The  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  which  occur  in  these  dislocations  are  : 
1.  Rupture  of  the  round  ligament,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  frequent,  its  detachment 
from  the  pit  in  the  head  of  the  femur,  together  with,  occasionally,  a  scale  of  articular 
cartilao-e.  2.  More  or  less  bruising  or  laceration  of  the  quadratus  femoris,  external 
obturator,  the  gemelli,  obturator  internus  and  pyriformis.  In  Todd's  '  case  of  dorsal 
.dislocation  quoted  by  A.  Cooper,  every  one  of  these  muscles  were  completely  torn 
across.     Sometimes  the  glutpei  muscles,  even  the  glutseus  maximus,  as  in  Syme's 


Fig.  185. — Eecent  Dislocation  of  Head 
of  Femur  on  to  Dorsum  Ilii.  ('Med.- 
-Ohir.  Trans.'  vol.  Ix.  From  speci- 
men now  in  Hunteriau  Museum.) 


Fig.  186.— Showing  Rupture  of  Capsule 
in  recent  Case  of  Dorsal  Dislocation. 
{'  Med.-Oliir.  Trans.'  vol.  Ix.  From 
specimen  now  in  Hunterian  Museum.) 


a,  pyriformis ;  &,  obturator  externus  tendon  ;  c, 
obturator  internus  and  gemelli  passing  beneath 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur. 


^.- 


a,  femur  flexed  and  abducted  ;  c,  line  of  fracture 
between  pubis  and  ilium  ;  /,  symphysis  pubis  ; 
g,  line  of  fracture  of  ischium. 


case,^  are  also  lacerated.  3.  The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  in  a  state  of  tension ;  the 
pectineus  is  very  frequently  lacerated,  and  when  lacerated  is  greatly  stretched.  4. 
Occasionally  the  great  sciatic  nerve  is  compressed  between  the  front  of  the  femoral 
neck  and  the  rotator  muscles,  and  in  that  case  is  liable  to  be  further  contused,  if  not 
actually  ruptured,  in  the  efforts  at  reduction ;  or  the  nerve  may  be  pressed  between 
the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  ischial  tuberosity  as  in  Wormald's  ^  case  •  or  it  may  be 
carried  before  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  remain  there  after  redu.ction  ;  ■*  or  the  nerve 
may  be  over  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  dislocated  bone,  as  in  Quain's  case.'^  5.  The 
thin  part  of  the  capsule  is  lacerated  as  in  the  manner  described  on  page  1057. 
The  ilio-femoral  and  ischio-femoral  bands,  and  the  back  of  the  capsule  between  them, 
are  not  ruptured,  unless,  from  the  forcible  upward  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone  the 
lower  edge  of  the  ischio-femoral  band  is  greatly  strained  and  slightly  detached  from 
the  acetabular  rim. 

Rarity  of  direct  dorsal  dislocation. — I  know  of  only  one  specimen  where  fracture 


^  Sir  A.  Cooper,  case  40. 

"  Syme,  Lond.  and  Edinh.  Month.  Journ.  .Time  1843,  p. 

3  Wormald,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xix.  1837,  p.  658. 

■*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  pp.  169,  170. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  340,  344,  and  345. 
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Fig.  187. — MacCormac's  Case  of  Direct  Dorsal  Dislo"' 
cation.    (From  specimen  in  St.  Thomas's  Museum.) 


.B 


does  not  complicate  the  dislocation,  which  shows  that  the  head  of  the  femur  passed 
directly  backwards  on  to  the  dorsiim,  or  margin  of  the  sciatic  notch.  This  is  the 
preparation  of  Sir  W.  MacCormac's  case  now  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. It  is  an  unique  specimen ;  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  There  are 
two  large  rents  in  the  capsule  separated  fi'om  one  another  by  a  band  of  the  capsule 
extending  untorn  from  near  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  neck  of  the  femur  just 
internal  to  the  digital  fossa ;  the  lower  opening  is,  as  usual,  in  the  thin  part  of  the 
capsule  and  stretches  all  along  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  the  posterior  and 
upper  rent  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  capsule  from  the  untorn  band 
referred  to  nearly  up  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament 
(fig.  187).  The  articular  cartilage 
is  in  places  ground  off  the  head  of 
the  femur. 

The  man  was  70  years  of  age, 
and  '  whilst  at  work  in  an  iron 
foundry,  a  metal  casting,  ten  hmidred 
■weight,  fell  upon  him.  It  was  at 
the  time  partially  suspended  in  a 
crane,  one  end  resting  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  the  tackle  gave 
way  the  man  was  thrown  violently 
over  on  his  knees  upon  a  wooden 
block,  between  which  and  the  metal 
the  abdomen  was  forcibly  com- 
pressed. Houston,  who  was  an  in- 
telligent man,  described  hoiv  the 
casting  first  struck  Ms  hip,  and  that 
he  subsequently  felt  himself  ttvisted 
round  towards  the  prone  position 
durim/  the  act  of  crushinc/.'  ^  The 
first  elfect  of  the  blow  was  to  dislo- 
cate the  left  hip,  and  then  the  forcible 
compression  of  the  abdomen  caused 
several  feet  of  intestines  to  extrude 
through  a  rent  in  tlie  walls  of  an  old 
inguino-scrotal  hernia.  Regarding 
the  specimen  with  the  light  of  this 
description  of  the  accident,  it  is  clear 

that  the  head  of  the  femur  was  first  of  all  driven  through  the  lower  opening  in  the  capsule 
as  usual,  i.e.  whilst  the  limb  was  abducted  and  flexed ;  but  as  the  metal  casting  tilted  over 
the  man's  back,  the  direction  of  the  trunk  was  changed,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  was,  so 
to  speak,  overtaken,  and  being  now  less  closely  held  to  the  innominate  bone,  was  forcibly 
thrust  through  the  back  of  the  capsule  so  as  to  emerge  between  the  pyriformis  and  the  obtu- 
rator internus  muscle. 

Bigelow,  to  Avhom  the  profession  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  admirable  work  on 
'  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Hip,'  referring  to  instances  of  dorsal  dislocation 
between  the  rotator  muscles,  i.e.  direct  dorsal  dislocations,  says,  '  It  is  possible  that 
they  are  comparatively  common,  and  that  many  dorsal  luxations  occur  above  the 
internal  obturator  tendon,'  but  he  is  unsettled  on  this  point,  for  further  on  he  says, 
*  the  luxation  below  the  obturator  tendon  and  the  subjacent  capsule  is  probably  com- 
mon. .  .  .  The  dislocation  between  this  muscle  and  the  pyriformis  and  the  one 
above  the  pyriformis  may  be  assumed  to  be  rare,  .  .  .  but  future  autopsies  can  alone 
show  how  often  the  other  small  outward  rotators  are  lacerated  in  the  dorsal  disloca- 
tion, when  the  internal  obturator  with  its  capsule  has  yielded,  or  indeed  how  often 
the  head  of  the  bone  escapes  above  the  obturator  internus  tendon,  and  how  often  it 
ruptures  it  in  reaching  the  same  point.'  ^  Even  in  his  more  recent  communication 
to  the  '  Lancet '  (.June,  1878),  he  does  not  appear  more  settled  on  this  point,  for^ 
though  he  adopts  the  opinion  that  secondary  dorsal  dislocations  are  the  most  frequent 
of  all  luxations  of  the  hip,  he  adds,  '  primary  dislocations  are  not  rare,  in  various 
attitudes  of  the  limb.' 


untorn  band  of  capsular  ligament  ;  B,  aperture  above  the  band  J 
c,  aperture  below  the  band. 


St.  Tho?nas's  Hos2}.  jRepts.  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 


Bigelow,  The  Hip,  pp.  37  and  38, 
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If,  however,  we  seek  for  evidence  of  dii'ect  doi'sal  dislocation  without  fracture,  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  London,  Paris,  Dublin,  Lyons,  Montpallier, 
Bordeaux,  or  Toulouse.  Of  what  other  museums  contain  I  cannot  speak ;  but  one 
may  feel  fairly  certain  that  an  injury,  against  the  probability  of  which  there  are  so 
many  other  arguments,  must  be  excessively  rare  when  no  specimen  of  the  sort  is  to 
be  found  in  any  one  of  so  many  pathological  collections.  Bigelow,  however,  rests 
his  statement  on  six  cases  recorded,  viz.  by  Parmentier,  Servier,  Guersant,  Wormald, 
and  Syme ;  but  not  one  of  them  affords  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  simple  direct  dorsal 
dislocation  or  simple  direct  dislocation  above  the  obturator  internus  tendon.  In 
Parmentier 's  ^  case  dissection  showed  the  head  had  passed  directly  backwards  between 
the  pyriformis  and  obturator  internus,  and  was  resting  on  the  base  of  the  ischial 
spine  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter  turned  flat  against  the  cotyloid 
cavity,  and  the  thigh  rotated  inwards  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  but  then  the  pelvis  was 
broken  to  pieces  besides.  The  sacrum  was  broken  into  several  fragments  :  both  in- 
nominate bones  were  fractured,  the  left  into  two  pieces  and  the  acetabular  fragment 
of  it  was  again  fractured  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  injuries  the  first  lumbar  vertebra 
and  each  os  calcis  were  fractured,  and  the  head  of  each  astragalus  was  dislocated.  All 
these  injuries  were  caused  by  a  leap  from  a  fourth-floor  window,  the  woman  alighting 
on  her  feet. 

In  M.  Servier's  '^  case  the  head  of  the  fenaur  had  passed  on  to  the  doi-sum  between 
the  pyriformis  and  glutaeus  medius,  but  the  report  of  it  is  incomplete,  and  has  refer- 
ence only  to  the  dislocation  and  its  reduction.  That  there  were  in  this  case,  as  in 
Parmentier's,  other  serious  injuries  to  the  pelvis,  and  that  these  have  been  left  out  from 
the  description,  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  M.  Legouest,  who  reports 
Servier's  case,  quotes  also  Parmentier's  at  some  length,  but  without  even  mentioning 
one  of  the  many  fractures  which  complicated  it. 

Guersant's  two  cases  ^  were  very  ordinary  iliac  dislocations,  and  present  nothing 
peculiar  either  in  the  mode  of  production  or  the  mode  and  facility  of  reduction.  The 
head  of  the  femur  reached  its  position  indirectly  in  each  case,  and  in  Case  2  Guersant 
states  that  the  thigh  was  dislocated  by  a  forcible  movement  of  ahduction  and  inward 
rotation.     The  accident  is  well  described. 

Wormalid's  *  case  is  only  referred  to  by  him  to  show  the  advantages  of  reduction 
by  manipulation,  and  to  point  out  that,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  by 
pulleys,  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  thrown  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  though  it 
'  had  originally  been  on  the  ilium.'  Reduction  was  effected  by  manipulation  and  no 
dissection  made. 

Syme's  ^  case  is  of  the  same  sort,  being  described  by  him  as  one  of  '  dislocation  of 
the  thigh-bone  upwards  and  backwards,  primarily  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  secondarily  into 
the  ischiatic  notch.'  Reduction  was  effected  and  no  dissection  made.  Excepting 
the  use  of  the  word  '  primarily,'  there  is  nothing  in  his  account  of  the  case  any  more 
than  in  Wormald's  to  support  the  idea  that  the  head  of  the  bone  had  passed  '  directly  ' 
through  the  capsule  to  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  is  reported  only  to  show  that  a  dorsal 
can  be  turned  into  an  ischiatic  form  of  luxation. 

Thus  from  these  cases  we  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  the  slightest  inference 
that  in  posterior  dislocations  of  the  hip,  imaccomjianied  hy  fracltire,  the  head  of  the 
femur  ever  passes  directly  through  the  capsule  above  the  obturator  internus  muscle. 
Causes  ofhack'ward  dislocations, — These  dislocations,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  A. 
Cooper  with  reference  to  the  dorsal  variety,  'most commonly  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  person  falling  whilst  carrying  a  heavy  weight  on  his  shoulders ;  or  from  a  heavy 
weight;  such  as  a  mass  of  earth,  falling  on  the  back  whilst  the  body  is  bent  forwards 
in  a  stooping  posture.'  Other  causes  are  slipping  with  the  legs  apax-t  and  then  falling 
forwards  and  to  the  injured  side  during  walking,  running,  climbing,  fencing,  or 
wrestling ;  riding  on  horseback  when  the  horse  falls  or  rears  over ;  or  falling  down 

1  Parmentier,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Anat.  de  Paris,  1850,  p.  177. 

~  Legouest's  report:  of  Servier's  case,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  de  Paris,  1863,  p.  485  et  seq. 

^  Guersant,  Chir.  des  Enfants,  pp.  204  et  seq. 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Aug.  16,  1856. 

^  Syme,  Contributions  to  Path,  and  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  '277, 
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whilst  puUiug  forwards  a  heavy  weight.  Under  any  of  these  conditions  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  ready  to  burst  through  the  thin  portion  of  the  capsule  and  over  the 
shallow  part  of  the  cotyloid  rim. 

Surgeon-major  Moffat '  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  mode  of  occurrence  was 
very  typical  of  the  ischiatic  dislocation  :  a  man  is  helping  to  drag  onwards  a  rail- 
way carriage  when  he  falls  forwards  upon  his  face  and  hands,  instantly  rolls  over 
backwards,  on  to  his  left  side,  into  the  space  between  the  rail  and  the  platform,  and 
gets  his  right  knee  dragged  upwards  and  turned  inwards  upon  the  abdomen  by  the 
foot-board  of  the  cari"iage.  As  it  seems  to  me,  the  luxation  was  caused  by  over-abduc- 
tion due  to  the  fall ;  then  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was  given 
to  it  by  the  cari-iage ;  the  flexion  and  inward  rotation  being  extreme,  the  ischiatic, 
not  the  dorsal,  variety  resulted. 

A  A^ery  similar  case,  both  as  to  mode  of  production  and  result,  has  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Pollock.  A  man  set.  72  years  was  walking  beside  a  horse  which  was  drawing 
some  trucks  ;  the  man's  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  across  the  metals  on  which  the  trucks 
were  running.  Mr.  Pollock  states  '  as  he  fell  his  legs  were  widely  stretched  apart, 
the  right  being  in  front  of  the  wheels  '  ('  Lancet,'  July  24,  1880).  As  it  was  the  left 
thigh  which  was  dislocated,  it  must  have  been  the  fall,  and  not  the  direct  action  of 
the  wheel  upon  the  limb,  which  dislocated  the  hip. 

What  determines  whether  a  backward  dislocation  shall  be  dorsal  or  ischiatic  is 
the  degree  of  flexion  and  intvard  rotation  existing  at  the  time  of  the  accident  or 
immediately  following  the  luxation.  If  the  flexion  and  inward  rotation  be  extreme, 
the  bone  will  plough  its  way  more  directly  backwards  and  less  upwards,  and  an 
ischiatic  dislocation  will  be  the  result.  If  there  be  less  flexion  and  inward  rotation, 
a  dorsal  dislocation  will  occur.  So,  too,  in  ischiatic  dislocations  the  degree  of  flexion 
will  determine  the  height  to  which  the  head  of  the  femur  ascends.  As  M.  Tillaux 
says  :  '  The  inferior  ischiatic  variety  results  from  extreme  flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the 
joelvis ;  the  middle  ischiatic  from  a  less  degree  of,  but  still  well-pronounced  flexion ; 
the  superior  ischiatic  luxation  follows  only  from  slight  flexion.'  There  must  also  be 
more  rotation  inwards,  for  a  high  ischiatic  luxation,  than  for  a  dorsal. 

A  very  remarkable  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  determining  cause  of  dorsal 
and  sciatic  luxations  is  to  be  found  in  a  case  of  double  dislocation  repoi'ted  by  Craw- 
ford.^ A  miner  set.  36  was  standing  on  an  incline  'with  his  feet  widely  separated, 
the  right  one  being  much  lower '  (and  therefore  much  less  flexed)  '  than  the  left,  and 
the  body  bent  forwards.  While  in  this  position  a  large  mass  of  rock  weighing  many 
hundred  pounds  fell  upon  his  lower  dorsal  region,  bending  the  body  upon  the  thighs 
and  pressing  him  forcibly  down  upon  the  rock  on  which  he  was  standing.  He  is 
certain  that  both  joints  were  dislocated  at  the  same  instant.'  Both  limbs  were  there- 
fore dislocated  whilst  abducted,  the  right  limb  (being  less  flexed)  was  luxated  on  to 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  the  left  (being  more  flexed)  '  into  the  sciatic  notch.' 

Diagnosis  ofhackivard  dislocation  of  the  hip. — The  adduction,  flexion,  and  inward 
rotation  ;  the  shortening  and  fixity  of  the  thigh  ;  its  resistance  to  passive  movements ; 
the  impossibility  of  drawing  the  limb  to  its  proper  length  by  moderate  traction ;  the 
altered  position  of  the  great  trochanter  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  as  shown  by  my 
trochanteric  measure,  by  Nelaton's  line,  and  Bryant's  line;  the  fulness  behind  the 
great  trochanter,  and  sometimes  the  possibility  of  feeling  the  head  of  the  bone  in  its 
new  position,  are  sufliciently  characteristic  of  these  dislocations. 

Mr.  Syme  ^  used  to  point  out  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  ischiatic  dislocation,  and  one 
not  met  with  in  any  other  injury  to  the  hip,  that  when  the  patient  lies  flat  on  his 
back  the  injured  thigh  is  flexed,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  it  the 
patient's  back  becomes  arched. 

A  noticeable  symptom  in  dislocations  of  the  hip  backwards  is  the  loss  of  support 
from  behind  to  the  large  vessels  in  the  groin.  On  pressing  them  with  the  fingers  the 
existence  of  a  hollow  behind  them,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  firm  support  from  the 

1  Moffat,  Lancet,  August  24,  1878. 

^  Crawford,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  Oct.  1876,  pp.  409  et  seq. 

^  Syme,  Land,  and  Edinb.  Month.  Journ.  June  1843,  p.  499  ;  Prov.  Journ,  Med.  and 
Surg.  1848;  p.  260 ;  and  Aunandale,  Clmical  Lectures,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Jan.  9,  1875. 
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head  of  the  femur  which  is  natural  to  them,  is  very  i-eadily  perceived.  This  is  a 
valuable  aid  to  diagnosis.  In  a  young  soldier  who  had  been  invalided  on  account  of 
an  unreduced  dorsal  dislocation  which  occurred  fourteen  months  before  I  saw  him,  the 
outline  of  the  acetabulum  could  be  made  out  by  firm  pressure  along  the  line  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  the  vessels  themselves  could  be  made  to  dip  a  long  way  back. 
In  recent  dislocation  the  symptom  is  equally  characteristic  and  easily  made  out. 

Though  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  these  dislocations  being  mistaken  for  any 
other  injury,  there  are  certain  fractures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip  which 
somewhat  resemble  them.  Just  as  there  are  anomalous  dorsal  dislocations  with 
e version,  so  are  there  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femiir  with  inversion  of  the 
limb.  If  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  with  inversion  be  further  complicated  with 
fracture  of  the  great  ti'ochanter  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  may  possibly  arise ;  a  portion 
of  the  trochanter  may  then  be  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  towards  the  great 


FiG.  188. — Dislocatiori  of  the  Hip  on  the 
Dorsum  Ilii.     (From  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 


Fig.  189.— Position  of  Head  of  Femur  to 
Ilium  in  Doi'sal  Dislocation. 


sciatic  notch,  or  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  crepitus  may  be  impossible,  and  so  the  detached 
fragment  may  suggest  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  one  or  other  of  those 
situations,  as  indeed  happened  in  a  case  related  by  Smith.'  Stanley  ^  has  published 
two  similar  cases.  Some  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  also  arise  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  without  fracture  of  the  trochanter,  if  the  trochanter,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  is  much  enlarged  so  as  to  be  felt  as  a  projection  behind  the  acetabulum. 
I  have  described  such  a  case  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society.'  ^ 

1.  Dislocation  xipvmrcl  and  backward,  i.e.  upon  the  iliimi.  Symptoms.- — The 
limb  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow ;  it 
is  rotated  inwards,  adducted  and  slightly  flexed;  so  that  when  the  patient  is  stand- 
ing, the  knee  of  the  affected  side  is  somewhat  in  front  of,  and  above  the  other,  and 
the  toes  rest  on  the  tarsus  of  the  opposite  foot ;  the  great  trochanter  is  directed  for- 
wards, and  lies  nearer  to  the  anterior  superior  sjDinous  pi^ocesses  of  the  ilium  than 

1  Smith,  op.  cit.  case  29,  p.  85.  »  Stanley,  Med.-Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  p.  504. 

^  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  214. 
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natural,  wliile  tlie  head  of  the  bone  is  directed  backwards,  and,  in  thin 
may  be  felt  Ijing  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.     The  only  movements  of  which  the  li 
is  capable,    unless  great  force  be  used,  are  slight  flexion,   adduction  and  rotation 
inwards ;  extension  and  abduction  cannot  be  accomplished,  and  the  attempt  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  pain. 

2.  Dislocatio7i  backwards  and  slightly  upivards  on  the  ischium. — This  is  what 
has  been  called  dislocation  '  into  the  sciatic  notch.'  It  is  a  variety  of  the  dorsal 
dislocation,  only  the  head  of  the  bone  does  not  ascend  so  high  over  the  obturator 
internus  muscle.  Most  usually  it  rests  opposite  to  or  a  little  higher  than  the 
spine  of  the  ischium.  It  includes  the  two  kinds  of  posterior  luxations  of  Pro- 
fessor Fabbri,^  viz.  the  '  ischio-sciatic,'  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  just 
behind  the  acetabulum,  and  which  corresponds  to  Bigelow's  'dorsal  dislocation  below 
the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus  ; '  and  the  '  sacro-sciatic,'  in  which  the  head  of 


Fig.  190.— Dislocation  of  the  Hip  into  the 
Sciatic  Notch.     (From  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 


Fig.  191. — Position  of  Head  of  Femur  to 
Ischium  in  Sciatic  Dislocation. 


the  bone  is  carried  farther  back,  so  as  to  be  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  sciatic  notch, 
the  characters  of  v-^hich  correspond  exactly  to  those  described  by  Sir.  A.  Cooper  as 
dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch. 

M.  Tillaux^  divides  complete  sciatic  dislocations  into  (1)  those  in  which  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  on  the  edge  of  the  great  sciatic  foramen  — the  superior  ischiatic  luxa- 
tion. This  corresponds  to  the  '  ilio-ischiatic  '  of  Nelaton,  and  the  '  sacro-sciatic  '  of 
Gerdy  and  Fabbri.  (2)  Those  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  on  the  spine  of  the 
ischium — the  middle  ischiatic  luxation,  the  ischio-sciatic  of  Fabbri.  (3)  Those  in 
Avhich  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  opposite  the  lesser 
sciatic  notch — the  inferior  ischiatic  luxation.  Neither  of  these  varieties  can,  he 
thinks,  be  converted  iato  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  nor  the  latter  into  a  com- 

^  Holmes,  Surgery,  its  Principles  and  Practice,  3rd  ed.  p.  299  ;  and  Memorie  della  Soc. 
Chir.  di  Bologna,  \9>A\. 

*  Tillaux,  0]).  cit.  p.  20.     Vide  also  the  illustrations  of  M.  Tillaux's  Essay. 
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j^jete  iscliiatic  dislocation.     All  the  ischiatic  as  well  as  the  iliac  dislocations  are 
secondary  to   the  incomplete  ischiatic  dislocation  in  which   the  head   of  the   bone, 
having  left  the  cotyloid  cavity,  has  not  yet  quitted  the  cotyloid  margin. 

I  quite  agree  with  Bigelow  ^  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  head  of 
the  femur  has  in  any  case  been  actually  displaced  into  the  sciatic  notch.  Mr.  Holmes  ^ 
is  not  aware  of  any  post-mortem  examination  which  absolutely  proves  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  driven  into  the  sciatic  foramen  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Holmes,  1  have  never 
succeeded  in  experiments  on  the  dead  body  in  getting  the  bone  into  the  foramen, 
though  it  may  easily  be  made  to  approach  very  near  to  its  edge.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Quain  ^  has  shown  that  when  the  head  of  the  femur  was  '  lodged  on  the  pyriformis 
muscle  and  at  the  edge  of  the  sciatic  notch,  the  limb  was  diminished  in  length  by 
upwards  of  two  inches,'  whereas  the  shortening  which  is  univei-sally  said  to  attend 
the  so-called  dislocation  into  the  sciatic  notch  is  less  than  an  inch,  or,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper 
states,  'from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch,  but  generally  not  more  than  half  an  inch.' 
Bigelow  does  not  think  the  ischiatic  dislocation  needs  to  be  separately  described 
from  the  dorsal,  and  calls  it  the  '  dorsal  dislocation  below  the  tendon  of  the  obtu- 
rator internus '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dorsal,  which  he  names  '  dorsal  dislocation 
above  the  tendon  ; '  but  as  in  all  cases  of  dislocation  uncomplicated  with  fracture  the 
head  of  the  femur  leaves  the  acetabulum  below  the  tendon,  this  nomenclature  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Some  ischiatic  dislocations  have  been  spoken  of  as  dislocations  directly  backwards, 
and  this  has  been  intei-preted  to  mean  that  the  bone  has  passed  straight  to  its  new 
position,  and  therefore  that  these  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  complete 
ischiatic  dislocations  ai-e  secondary.  Such  an  interpretation  is  not  supported  by  the 
cases  quoted.  Thus  Mr.  Adams  **  has  giv-en  an  admirable  description  of  a  dislocation 
'  directly  backwards  on  to  the  base  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium '  (the  middle 
ischiatic  variety  of  Tillaux),  which  had  all  the  symptoms  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as 
characteristic  of  dislocation  into  the  notch.  The  head  of  the  femur  left  the  acetabulum 
between  the  obturator  externus  and  internus,  lacerating  the  obturator  externus  and 
the  quadratus  femoris,  and  then  glided  backwards.  But,  as  Mr.  Adams  adds,  '  a  slight 
inclination  upwards  undoubtedly  existed.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of 
the  head  of  the  bone  in  a  direction  tipwards  and  hachvmrds  evidently  was  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  internus  muscle.  The  capsular  ligament  was  torn  through  in  its  pos- 
terior half,  being  irregularly  detached  ^/rowi  its  connection  with  the  thigh-hone,  and  the 
mass  of  the  detached  ligament,  remaining  connected  with  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
formed,  as  it  became  inverted,  some  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  the  acetabulum.'  This  preparation,  having  been  recently  dried,  is  now  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.  In  the  recent  state  it  illustrated  in  a  most  typical 
manner  the  usual  kind  of  laceration  of  the  capsule,  which,  as  Mr.  Adams  clearly 
states,  was  detached  from  the  back  of  the  cervix  femoris.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  fail 
to  observe  how  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  remaining  attached  to  the  aceta- 
bulum, may  obstruct  reduction.  This  means  of  obstruction,  potent  enough  when  the 
pulleys  and  extension  in  the  axis  of  the  dislocation  limb  are  resorted  to,  is  overcome 
by  well-applied  manipulation. 

SymptomjS. — The  symptoms  of  dislocation  on  the  ischium  very  closely  resemble 
those  of  dislocation  upwards  on  to  the  dorsum,  but  are  in  some  respects  less  marked. 
Thus  shortening  rarely  exceeds  half  an  inch,  though  it  may  be  an  inch  or  more.  In 
standing  the  knee  projects  but  slightly,  and  the  point  of  the  great  toe  rests  on  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  of  the  opposite  foot  instead  of  on  the  tarsus.  Though  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  not  so  high  as  in  the  dorsal  luxation,  ib  is  further  back,  and  the 
trunk  is  often  much  inclined  to  the  sound  side;  as  a  result  of  this,  the  knee  may  be  from 
two  to  three  inches  higher  than  natural,  and  directed  over  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  and  yet  only  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  limbs  may  be  detected  on 
measuring  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  externus  malleolus. 

^  Bigelow,  op.  cit.  ^  Holmes,  op.  cit.  p.  299. 

^  Quain,  Med.-Vhir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  343. 
*  W.  Adams,  Path.  8oc.  Trans,  vol.  xxi.  p.  305. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  inversion  is  more  extreme,  and  in  the  recumbent  position 
flexion  is  generally  much  more  marked. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  felt,  owing  to  the  massive 
covering  of  the  glutseus  maximus.  The  limb  is  fixed,  all  movements,  whether 
voluntary  or  passive,  being  abolished  except  flexion. 

As  a  rule  the  limb  is  adducted  and  advanced,  but  Mr.  Quain  ^  has  reported  two 
eases  in  which  the  displaced  limb  was  at  some  distance  from  its  fellow  and  further 
back  than  it,  though  extremely  inverted.  This  is  a  condition  to  be  remembered, 
because,  as  Mr.  Quain  says,  it  shows  that,  though  the  advanced  and  adducted  position 
of  the  thigh  and  foot  when  present  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  its  absence  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  sciatic  dislocation.  In  one  of  these  cases 
it  was  proved,  in  the  other  it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  neck  of  the  dislocated  thigh- 
bone was  strapped  down  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  ;  and  this  complication  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  exceptional  position,  as  the  nerve  thereby  would  be  rendered 
less  tense  than  if  the  limb  had  been  advanced  and  adducted. 

3.  Direct  backward  dislocation  with  fracture  of  the  riim  of  the  aGetahuhmi,  or 
head  of  femur. — In  these  dislocations,  in  addition  to  the  usual  signs  of  the  injury  there 
may  be  crepitus,  and  in  all  likelihood  thei'e  will  be  a  tendency  to  ledisplacement  after 
reduction.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  is  at  first 
but  little  displaced  from  its  socket,  but  rests  between  the  broken  margin  on  one 
aspect  and  the  displaced  fragment  of  bone  with  the  capsule  attached  to  it  on  the  other. 
In  this  condition  the  real  injury  may  not  be  detected ;  but  after  a  while,  even  during 
rest  in  bed,  muscular  action  may  by  degrees  draw  the  femur  quite  on  to  the  dorsum, 
and  then  the  well-marked  signs  of  this  luxation  are  developed.  I  have  published  a 
case  in  which  I  believe  this  was  the  oi'der  of  events.^ 

If  these  dislocations  with  fracture  of  the  acetabulum,  are  unreduced,  a  very  use- 
ful and  movable  new  joint  will  be  formed,  for  the  head  of  the  bone  resting  imme- 
diately upon  the  dorsum  ilii  (and  not  having  muscle  intervening  as  in  ordinary 
dorsal  dislocation)  very  quickly  forms  for  itself  a  new  though  shallow  socket ;  a  new 
capsule  is  built  up  around  it,  and  a  wide  range  of  movement  will  soon  be  obtained 
if  the  patient  will  persevere  in  using  it.  In  the  case  recorded  by  me,  the  man  could 
flex  the  thigh  perfectly,  could  extend  perfectly,  and  adduct  and  abduct  quite  freely, 
and  whilst  in  a  boot  the  heel  of  which  v/as  raised  |  inch  and  the  sole  \  inch,  he  stood 
with  pelvis  and  shoulders  perfectly  level  and  without  any  unusual  curving  of  the 
spine. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  the  acetabulum  yielding,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  chipped  off 
level  with  the  edges  of  the  socket,  and  the  broken  head  passes  out  of  the  capsule,  or 
both  head  of  femur  and  margin  of  socket  may  break  as  in  Mr.  Birkett's  case.  Much 
difliculty  will  then  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  femur  in  place;  indeed  this  may  be 
quite  impossible  owing  to  the  detached  part  of  the  head  filling  the  acetabulum. 

Treatment. — In  all  dislocations  of  the  thigh  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  patient  an 
ansesthetic  and  attempt  reduction  by  manipulation  as  soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as 
the  reduction  is  accomplished  the  patient's  legs  should  be  tied  together  with  a  pillow 
between  the  knees,  or  a  long  outside  splint  extending  from  axilla  to  foot  should  be 
applied  and  kept  in  place  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  patient  may  then  be  allowed 
to  walk  about,  but  the  joint  should  be  kept  supported  for  a  week  or  two  longer  by 
means  of  a  leather  splint  or  plaster  of  Paris  spica. 

Since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  manipulation  has  in  the  great  majority  of 
recent  dislocations  succeeded  admirably,  and  it  has  also  been  successful  in  many  old 
dislocations  after  extension  bv  means  of  the  pulleys  had  been  used  in  vain.^ 
Manipulation  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  times,  but  had  fallen  into  desue- 
tude ;  it   has,  however,  been  revived,"*  and  now  happily  has  well-nigh   driven  the 

^  Quain,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi. 

'^  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixv.  See  also  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Oct.  21,  1882,  a  case  reported 
by  Mr.  Puzey. 

3  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Aug.  16,  1856,  and  Oct.  30,  1858. 

'^  Spence,  Address  on  Surgery,  British  Medical  Association,  Edinburgh,  1875. 
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pulleys  into  oblivion.  The  method  of  combined  flexion  and  rotation  (i.e.  manipula- 
tion) is  known  in  America  as  Nathan  Smith's  and  as  Reid's,  and  in  France  as 
Despres's.  Poiatean  employed  it  in  the  last  century,  but  it  was  erected  into  a 
system  by  Despres  in  1835.  Professor  Dolbeau  ^  has  given  striking  testimony  in  its 
favour.  During  17  years  as  a  Paris  hospital  surgeon  he  has  reduced  15  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip  (12  of  them  ilio-ischiatic,  2  ilio-pubic,  and  1  ischio-pubic)  without 
assistance  and  without  difficulty  by  the  '  procede  de  Despres.'  He  considers  that  all 
recent  dislocations  of  the  femur,  of  whatever  variety,  may  be  reduced  by  this  pro- 
cedui'e,  and  that  by  its  means  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made  to  pass  along  the  various 
parts  of  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum  u.ntil  it  is  brought  into  relation  with 
the  laceration  of  the  capsule,  the  only  aperture  by  which  it  can  re-enter  the  cavity, 
Bigelow  ^  thinks  that  '  the  flexion  method  is  the  only  rational  one,  and  that  pulleys 
are  practically  obsolete,  unless  perhaps  to  steady  the  limb  in  some  rare  cases  by 
rectangular,  not  longitudinal,  traction.'  My  own  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the 
general  truth  of  these  statements,  for  during  the  nineteen  years  that  I  have  been  a 
constant  witness  of  London  hospital  practice,  I  have  never  seen  the  pulleys  used 
,  or  required  in  a  recent  case  or  succeed  in  an  old  one;  though  I  am  aware  that  Mr. 
De  Morgan  employed  them  successfully  in  a  case  of  i-ecent  dislocation  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  in  1870.  He  had,  however,  much  difficulty.  The  case  was  an 
ischiatic  luxation,  and  before  reducing  it,  and  in  the  effijrts  to  do  so,  he  converted  it 
accidentally  into  a  dorsal  luxation. 

The  object  being  to  bring  the  head  of  the  displaced  femur  opposite  the  rent  in  the 
capsule,  the  best  way  is  to  make  it  retrace  the  route  along  which  it  escaped.  As 
Busch  observes,  '  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  most  easy  when  the  dislocated 
bone  follows  the  sime  course,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  one  along  which 
it  originally  passed ;  and  the  most  favourable  position  of  the  limb  for  reduction  is 
that  in  which  the  displacement  occurred.'  ^  Bearing  in  mind  this  principle,  and 
having  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  several  dislocations  occur,  it  follows  that 
the  proper  manipulations  for  the  reduction  of  the  posterior  dislocations  must  be  by 
flexion,  abduction,  and  outward  rotation.  (1)  First  of  all  flex  the  leg  on  the  thigh 
to  relax  the  sciatic  nerve  which  may  be  involved,  and  the  hamstrings  which  assist 
in  drawing  up  the  thigh ;  next  flex  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen  so  as  to  relax  the 
untorn  portion  of  the  capsule,  and  thus  to  allow  the  head  of  the  bone  to  retrace  its 
course  at  the  back  of  the  acetabulum.  (2)  In  flexing  the  thigh  the  knee  must  be 
carried  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  because  adduction,  at  this  stage,  increases  the  effect 
of  flexion  in  guiding  the  head  of  the  bone  round  the  acetabulum.  (-3)  As  soon  as 
flexion  is  complete,  abduction  of  the  flexed  limb  should  follow,  so  as  to  distend  the 
edges  of  the  orifice  in  the  capsule  preparatory  to  returning  the  head  of  the  femur 
into  the  socket,  and  also  to  cause  the  head  to  pass  forwards,  as  in  dislocation  it 
passed  backwards,  between  the  gemellus  inferior  and  the  quadratus  femoris  muscles, 
and  thus  to  reach  the  rent  in  the  capsule  and  the  lower  and  shallow  edge  of  the 
acetabulum.  (4)  Fourthly,  the  thigh  should  be  rotated  outwards,  so  as  to  turn  the 
head  of  the  bone  through  the  opening  in  the  capsule  at  which  it  escaped  back  again 
to  its  socket.  (5)  Finally,  the  outward  rotation  should  be  accompanied  or  instantly 
followed  by  extension,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  at  once  recede  into  the  upper 
and  deepest  part  of  the  socket  and  be  retained  there. 

These  several  movements  require  care  and  nicety,  and  they  should  follow  one 
another  as  parts  of  a  single  proceeding ;  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over-flexion,  but 
in  the  third  stage  abduction,  if  carried  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the 
shoulder  parallel  to  the  linea  alba,  is  liable  to  send  the  head  of  the  femur  too  far 
inwards  below  the  acetabulum,  and  thus  convert  a  posterior  into  either  a  thyroid 
or  pubic  dislocation.  Manipulation,  when  well  executed,  effects  reduction  in  most 
cases  in  a  manner  which  when  seen  for  the  first  time  looks  like  magic. 

Obstacles  to  reduction. — There  are,  however,  several  obstacles  to  be  overcome 

;  1  Bull,  de  TMr.  March  15,  1875,  and  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  AiDril  17,  1875. 
=2  Bif^'elow,  Lancet,  June  15,  1878. 
*  Arch.f.  Min.  Chir.  vol.  iv.  p.  1.     Prof.  W.  Buscli,  Neio  Syd.  Soc.  Tear  Book,  1863. 
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before  reduction  can  be  accompliahed,  and  cases  every  now  and  then  will  occur  in 
which  great  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  These  obstacles  are  (1)  The  untoru 
capsule  and  its  overlying  muscles  (especially  the  obturator  internus)  which  are  in 
front  of  the  dislocated  head  and  between  it  and  the  socket.^  There  is  reason  for 
thinking  that  in  some  cases  a  flap  of  the  capsule  or  of  muscle  has  been  carried 
before  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  socket.  (2)  The  resistance  of  the  untorn 
capsule,  especially,  as  Bigelow  has  shown,  of  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which  is 
rendered  very  tense  and  prevents  the  descent  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  (3)  The 
head  of  the  bone  may  be  looped  up  by  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  movements  of 
manipulation  are  designed  to  overcome  these  three  obstacles.  (4)  If  tlae 
obturator  externus  be  not  ruptured,  and  its  tendon  be  tightly  stretched  over  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  it  will  act  like  a  tight  strap  over  the  bone,  and  must 
be  relaxed  by  strong  rotation  outwards  during  the  abduction  before  reduction  can 
be  effected.^  (5)  If  the  dislocation  be  complicated  by  fracture  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,  a  part  of  which  may  be  left  in  the  socket,  or  by  fracture  of  the  acetabulum  or 
of  some  other  pait  of  the  innominate  bone,  reduction  may  be  rendered  difficult. 
Another  difficulty  which  occurs  in  these  cases  is  due  to  what  the  French  call 
'  la  boutonniere  musculaire,'  or  the  mode  in  which  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  embraced 
by  the  muscles  when  the  head  is  displaced  directly  backwards  between  them. 
(6)  It  is  stated  that  the  rent  in  the  capsule  has  been  so  small — a  mere  button-hole 
in  fact — that  the  bone  could  not  be  returned  through  it.  Fenner,  and  Hamilton  of 
Dublin,  have  each  recorded  such  a  case.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  inelastic 
the  ligamentous  structures  are,  and  with  what  facility  a  rent  can  be  enlarged  by 
manipulation,  it  will  be  conceded  that  resistance  by  button-holing  must  be  very 
exceptional.  If,  however,  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum  be  broken  away,  as  in 
Hamilton's  case,  one  can  understand  how  the  head  of  the  bone,  when  drawn  towards 
the  acetabulum,  drags  the  flap  of  capsule  before  it  and  thus  fails  to  re-enter  the 
socket. 

Reduction  hy  combined  inanipidation  and  extension. — If  the  mode  of  production 
of  hip  dislocations  here  described  be  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  extension  in  the 
axis  of  the  displaced  thigh  can  only  succeed,  if  it  do  so  at  all,  by  lacerating  some 
of  the  untorn  portions  of  the  capsule,  which  become  tightly  stretched  by  traction  on 
the  thigh.  Hence  the  failures  of  extension  with  the  pulleys  so  often  experienced  in 
cases  in  which  manipulation  has  subsequently  succeeded. 

If  the  thigh  is  flexed  before  traction  is  applied,  and  abducted  while  it  is  being 
made,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  succeed ;  because  by  flexion  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum  where  the  capsule  is  lacerated, 
and  by  abduction  it  is  turned  forwards  still  nearer  to  its  natural  situation.  For 
this  reason  Mr.  Qiiain  ^  was  led  to  modify  the  practice  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  of  traction 
in  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  limb  :  by  bringing  the  extending  force  to  bear  upon 
the  thigh  when  flexed  to  a  right  angle  -with  the  trunk,  and  then  abducting,  he  found 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  speedily  returned  to  the  acetabulum. 

Mr.  Lee,"*  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  femur  in  a  child  aged  10  years,  after 
failure  by  Sir  A.  Cooper's  method,  succeeded  at  once  on  adopting  Mr.  Quain's  advice 
to  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen.  In  this  plan  there  is  extension,  it  is  true,  but 
extension  superadded  to  the  chief  movements  of  manipulation,  and  to  these  move- 
ments the  reduction  is  chiefly  due. 

Quain's  method  is  indeed  the  same,  only  with  the  addition  of  the  pulleys,  as 
that  recommended  by  Bigelow  for  dorsal  dislocations,  viz.  '  Flex  and  forcibly  lift ; 
if  this  fails, ^ea;,  and  lift  while  abducting!  ^ 

Treatment  in  hachvmrd  dislocation  toith  fracture  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. — ■ 
If  in  ordinary  eases  of  posterior  dislocations  of  the  hip,  manipulation  alone  is  the  best 
and  simplest  method  of  reduction,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  extension  may,  but 

^  See  a  case  of  Stanley's  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Sept.  .30,  1837,  p.  25,  of  dorsal  dislocation 
unreduced. 

~  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  184.  ^  jj^i^i  ^ol.  xxxi.  p.  349. 

^  S.  Lee,  St.  Georges  Husp.  Rejds.  vol.  vii.  p.  171.  ^  Lancet,  June  15,  1878. 
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manipulation,  as  ordinarily  practised  and  recommended  for  backward  dislocations, 
cannot,  succeed  withoiTt  fresh  laceration  of  capsule  and  muscles. 

Such  are  the  cases  of  dislocation  in  which,  owing  to  fracture  of  the  head  of  the 
femur,!  q^,  of  1}^.^  j.[irj^  ^f  j^Yiq  acetabulum,^  or  of  some  other  part  of  the  innominate 
bone,^  the  head  of  the  bone  is  driven  straight  back  into  its  new  position.  Such  also 
is  the  case  of  Sir  W.  MacOormac  figured  above.  When  the  head  of  the  bone,  having 
passed  directly  backwai-d,  either  i-emains  more  or  less  covered  by  the  muscles 
overlying  the  back  of  the  joint,  or  has  been  shot  backwards  between  them,  there  is 
no  object  in  attempting  to  get  the  head  of  the  bone  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
acetabulum ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  ordinary  method  of  manipulation  would  be 
unsuccessful,  perhaps  impossible  ;  or  if  successful,  only  so  by  lacerating  the  capsule, 
or  the  capsule  and  muscles,  which  remain  untorn  between  the  luxated  head  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  socket. 

On  the  other  hand,  extension  in  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  bone  draws  the  bead 
of  the  femur  along  its  most  direct  course  to  the  acetabulum,  and  if  the  laceration  of 
the  capsule  and  muscles  has  been  considerable  will  succeed  readily  in  reducing  the 
dislocation.  If,  however,  the  femur  has  been  button-holed  between  the  pyriformis 
and  glutfeus  medius,  or  pyriformis  and  obturator  internus,  and  rests  upon  the  super- 
ficial surface  of  one  or  both  of  them,  extension,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Legouest,^  only 
increases  the  passive  resistance  offered  by  the  muscle  or  muscles  between  the  head  of 
the  bone  and  the  acetabulum.  In  such  cases,  in  order  to  disengage  the  femur,  the 
thigh  should  be  flexed,  and  abducted  and  rotated  outwards  whilst  traction  is 
employed.  In  other  words,  manipulation  should  be  employed  as  well  as  extension 
in  these  causes,  for  by  the  manipulation  the  capsule  and  the  muscles  embracing  the 
neck  of  the  femur  are  lacerated,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  is  thus  loosened  from  the 
grip  of  the  tissues  which  fix  and  obstruct  it.  Bigelow  ^  clearly  recognised  this,  and 
gives  instructions  how  the  capsular  orifice  is  to  be  enlarged  by  circumduction  of  '  the 
flexed  thigh  across  the  abdomen  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is  desired 
to  lead  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  should  be  made  in  this  way  to  pass  across  below 
the  socket.'  After  the  capsule  has  been  thus  enlarged,  and  the  muscles  below  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur  torn,  vertical  traction  is  especially  useful  either  at  the 
moment  of  outward  rotation,  or  alone  without  rotation. 

It  is  pi-obable  that  combined  extension  and  manipulation  would  succeed  in  most 
of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  has  emerged  above  the  obturator 
internus  or  pyriformis.  Thus  in  MacCormac's  case,  though  no  attempt  at  reduction 
was  made  either  before  or  after  death,  it  seemed  to  him  that  '  extension  of  the  limb 
at  light  angles  to  the  trunk,  with  rotation  inwards  to  relax  the  capsule,'  and  then, 
'  as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  had  been  thus  drawn  to  the  edges  of  the  socket, 
abduction  with  rotation  outwards,  would  immediately  prize  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  its  place.'  ^ 

If,  however,  it  be  thought  well  to  employ  extension  in  the  axis  of  the  limb  in  its 
displaced  position,  this  may  be  done  by  placing  the  foot  in  the  perinseum  on  the  side 
affected,  using  it  as  a  counter-extending  force,  while  with  the  hands  the  thigh  is 
grasped  just  above  the  knee ;  or,  what  is  better,  let  a  jack-towel  be  fixed  to  the  thigh 
by  means  of  the  clove-hitch,  while  the  other  end  of  the  towel  is  carried  round  the 
shoulders  of  the  surgeon  ;  the  latter  should'  then  incline  backwards  at  the  same  time 
that  his  foot  is  making  increasing  pressure  in  the  perinseum  ;  this,  with  slight 
rotation  of  the  limb,  has  proved  successful  in  seA'eral  dislocations  reported  by  the 
late  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Cock,  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.'  The  limb  may  be 
slightly  abducted  during  the  traction. 

After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocated  hip  in  which  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  has 
been  fractured,  or  apart  of  the  head  of  the  femur  detached  and  left  in  the  acetabulum, 

^  Birkett,  Guy's  Museum,  and  Med.-Chh-.  Trans,  vol.  lii.  Case  of  fracture  of  head  of 
femur  and  also  of  cotyloid  rim. 

2  Hamilton,  Bigelow,  St.  Barth.  Museum  Catalogue  ;  Syme,  Tyer,  Glasgow  Med.  Journ. 
Feb.  18-30.  ^  Parmentier,  op.  cit.  p.  177. 

*  Legouest,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  18G.3,  p.  488.  ^  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  p.  34. 

^  MacOormac,  St.  Thoniuis  Hosp.  Repts.  N.S.  vol.  ii.  1871,  p.  147. 
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cai'e  should  be  taken  to  keep  up  moderate  extension  and  fixation  by  means  of  a  long 
splint  or  the  weight  and  pulleys.  The  tendency  to  redisplacement  in  these  cases  is 
very  great,  and  its  occurrence  should  be  carefully  watched  for  and  corrected.  Union 
of  the  fractured  rim  may  be  expected  in  about  four  weeks.  Maisonneuve  relates  a 
case  in  which  union  was  complete  in  twenty-seven  days. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article  to  describe  all  the  many 
of  plans  which  have  been  devised  and  employed  for  reducing  hip  dislocations  by 
(1)  manipulation,  (2)  extension,  and  (3)  by  combined  extension  and  manipulation. 
Extension  by  means  of  the  pulleys,  in  recent  dislocations  at  least,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  an  obsolete  method  of  reduction.  The  '  automatic  mode  '  '  is  but  a  method 
of  combined  extension  and  flexion,  i.e.  flexion  and  vertical  extension ;  it  consists  in 
lifting  the  patient  by  placing  the  hands  under  his  knees  and  swinging  his  body 
gi-adually  from  side  to  side,  during  which  the  head  inay  slip  into  the  acetabuhim. 

To  sum  toj).  The  best  method  of  reduction,  and  the  one  which  will  be  success- 
ful in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  recent  dislocations,  is  manipulation  as  above 
described.  It  has  often  succeeded,  too,  in  old  dislocations  after  failure  by  the  pulleys. 
If  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  fracture  complicates  the  dislocation,  and  that 
the  bone  has  passed  straight — i.e.  directly  backwards — to  its  new  position,  traction  in 
the  axis  of  the  limb,  with  the  foot  of  the  surgeon  in  the  perinasum,  or  moderate 
flexion  combined  with  oblique  vertical  traction,  should  be  first  tried ;  but  if  in  such 
a  case  the  head  of  the  bone  is  button  holed  by  the  rotator  muscles  or  the  capsule, 
then  the  tissues  should  be  fui'ther  lacerated  by  flexion  and  circumduction  outwards, 
and  afterwards  vertical  traction — i.e.  traction  with  the  thigh  flexed  to  a  right  angle — ■ 
should  be  employed. 

Anomalous  Forms  of  Posterior  Dislocations. 

There  are  varieties  of  the  regular  forms  of  hip  dislocations  which  have  been 
called  '  irregular '  and  '  anomalous,'  and  which,  as  they  have  fairly  constant  and 
distinctive  characters,  require  to  be  separately  described.  Each  regular  form  has 
one  or  more  '  anomalous '  varieties.  Thus  of  the  dorsal  there  are  the  anterior 
oblique,  the  everted  dorsal,  and  the  supra-spinous ;  of  the  ischiatic  there  is  the 
'  downward  and  backward '  dislocation,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  rests  against 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  ;  of  the  thyroid  there  are  tbe  dislocations  '  vertical 
downward '  and  on  the  perinaeum ;  and  of  the  pubic,  or  ilio-pubic,  there  is  the 
sub-spinous  dislocation. 

The  latter  three  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  regular  dislocations  of 
which  they  are  the  varieties.  For  the  present,  attention  will  be  given  to  anomalous 
forms  of  the  posterior  dislocations  only,  and  as  the  dislocation  upon  the  tuberosity 
is  by  far  the  most  common,  it  will  be  first  considered. 

Dislocation  backwards  and  downwards,  i.e.  near  the  tuber  ischii. — This  is  the 
position  which  the  displaced  head  of  the  femur  occupies  in  its  first  step  towards  a 
dorsal  or  ischiatic  dislocation.  If  at  the  moment  of  dislocation  flexion  be  very 
extreme,  and  in  excess  of  the  inward  rotation  of  the  limb,  and  if  the  violence  which 
causes  the  luxation  be  not  continued,  the  head  of  the  bone  pauses  close  to  the  tuber 
ischii,  and  a  dislocation  '  downwards  and  backwards '  is  the  result.  There  is, 
therefore,  nothing  in  the  least  peculiar  or  exceptional  in  this  variety  of  backward 
dislocation ;  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  arrested  at  any  point  between  the  place 
at  Avhich  it  leaves  the  acetabulum  and  its  highest  or  farthest  possible  destination, 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  arrest  occurs  depending  on  the  violence  which  causes, 
and  the  kind  and  amount  of  movement  associated  with,  the  dislocation. 

Sym.'ptoms. — The  thigh  is  usually  flexed  to  a  marked  degree,  rotated  inwards 
and  strongly  adducted.  In  rare  cases  the  limb  has  been  but  slightly  flexed  subse- 
quently.^ In  Luke's  ^  case,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  midway  between 
the  ischiatic  notch  and  the  thyroid  foramen,  the  limb  was  lengthened  one  inch  and 

1  Neio  York  Med.  Journ.  July  1877. 

-  Boiiisson  of  Montpellier,  Gaz.  Med.  1853,  p.  QQL 

^  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Jan.  2,  1858. 
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was  neither  inverted  nor  everted.  Mr.  Luke  does  not  state  to  what  extent  the  limb 
was  flexed,  but  he  mentions  that  the  capsular,  ligament  was  lacerated  onlj  below, 
and  that  the  gemellus  inferior  and  quadratus  femoris  were  torn  through, 

A  typical  case  of  '  downward  and  backward  '  luxation  is  recorded  by  Wormald.^ 
The  thigh  was  shortened  and  inverted,  forming  about  half  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
and  the  shaft  of  the  femur  crossed  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  parts  were  dissected 
before  any  attem})t  at  reduction  had  been  made,  and  all  the  external  rotator  muscles 
were  found  more  or  less  torn.  The  specimen  is  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
Museum.^  This  case  is  particularly  interesting  and  important,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  the  literature  of  hip-dislocations.  It  is  Case  70  in  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  great  work.  Cooper  includes  it  under  '  anomalous  dislocations  of  the  hip 
downwards,'  and  says  of  it,  '  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Wormald  that  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium  and  the  ilio-pubic  symphysis  were  also  fractured,  which  in  itself  would 
be  sufScient  to  produce  the  anomaly  detailed.  The  case  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
deviation  from  the  usual  position  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  dislocations  of  the 
hip,  in  the  technical  application  of  the  term.'  Mr.  Qaain  ^  writes  of  it,  '  The  difference 
is  so  small  between  this  and  the  cases  adverted  to  in  the  text,  that  it  might  well  be 
considered  a  modification  of  the  dislocation  backwards.'  It  is  quoted  from  the 
'  London  Medical  Gazette '  by  Bigelow  as  a  *  dislocation  below  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  internus,' ''  and  the  same  author  again  refers  to  it  (when  he  quotes  Case 
70  from  Sir  A.  Cooper)  as  a  '  dislocation  near  the  tuberosity.'  ^ 

Treatment. — To  reduce  this  kind  of  dislocation  the  thigh  should  be  bent,  and 
then  traction  should  be  made  upon  it  in  a  direction  upwards  and  inwards,  or  after 
being  bent  the  thigh  should  be  abducted  and  rotated  outwards,  as  in  reducing  doi^sal 
dislocations. 

Anterior  oblique  dislocation. — Bigelow  remarks,**  '  In  a  common  dorsal  dislo- 
cation, let  the  leg  be  carried  across  the  symphysis.  .  .  .  With  some  force  the  thigh 
can  now  be  everted  and  afterwards  brought  down  across  the  upper  part  of  its  fellow. 
It  is  here  firmly  locked,  with  great  shortening  and  some  eversion,  the  limb  facing 
forwards  and  obliquely  crossing  the  opposite  thigh,  until  the  toe  points  outwards.' 
He  adds  that  in  this  dislocation  the  head  of  the  bone  has  a  supra- spinous  position, 
but  differs  from  what  is  called  ths  supra-spinous  dislocation  in  the  soundness  of  the 
ilio-femoral  ligament. 

I  know  of  no  au.thentic  case  of  this  sort.  Oldnow's,  the  only  instance  mentioned 
as  such,  was  an  old  dislocation  of  twelve  years'  date  ;  the  position  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  of  the  new  acetabulum  was  immediately  above  the  old  socket,  and  was  formed 
'  partly  by  the  body  of  the  pubes  and  partly  by  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.'  ^  The  head  of  the  femur  was  therefore  sub-spinous,  not  supra- 
spinous in  its  displacement,  and  the  case  looks  more  like  a  pubic  dislocation  altered 
by  unsuccessful  efforts  at  reduction  in  the  first  place,  and  by  long  use  subsequently, 
rather  than  an  '  anomalous '  dorsal  dislocation.  Should  such  a  dislocation  as  the 
'  anteiior  oblique '  figured  and  described  by  Bigelow  occur,  it  should  be  converted 
into  the  common  dorsal  by  inwaixl  circumduction  and  rotation,  and  then  the  rules 
for  the  reduction  of  dorsal  luxations  should  be  followed. 

The  everted  dorsal  dislocation.- — In  this  variety  most  of  the  usual  signs  of 
dislocation  on  to  the  dorsum  are  present,  excepting  that  the  limb  is  turned  outwards 
instead  of  inwards,  and  is  but  very  slightly  adducted.  Sometimes  the  limb  lies  flat 
upon  the  bed  or  is  even  directed  backwards.  Van  Buren  *  has  reported  a  ease 
in  which  the  limb  was  shortened  an  inch,  the  trochanter  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
behind  and  above  its  usual  place,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  obscurely  felt  at  the  sciatic 
notch,  and  the  limb  was  slightly  everted.     Another,  which  occurred  at  St.  George's 

1  Wormald,  Lovd.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xix,  1837,  p.  657. 

^  S.  3,  No.  66,  Catalogue  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum. 

^  Quain,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  342.  '^  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  p.  61  et  seq. 

5  Ibid.  The  Hip,  p.  74.  6  jij^^i  pp,  94  and  97. 

7    Oinfs  Ho.sp.  Bepis.  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

^   Contributiuns  to  Tractical  Surgery,  by  W.  H.  Van  BiueJi,  Philadelpbia^  1S65,  p.  157. 
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Hospital,^  is  on  record  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  was  situated  above  the 
acetahtduni,  a  little  external  to  a  line  drawn  'perpendicularly  doimi  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  the  great  trochanter  being  backwards  and  outwards  from  the 
head,  and  the  lesser  trochanter  resting  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  the  great 
toe  pointed  outwards  and  backwards,  and  the  glutsei  medius  and  minimus  and  the 
small  rotator  muscles,  including  the  pyriformis,  were  ruptured.  Bigelow  considers 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  supra-spinous  dislocation,  the  outer  fibres  of  the  ilio- 
femoral ligament  are  ruptured.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  a  point  which  has,  I 
believe,  yet  to  be  proved  by  post-mortem  examination  ;  it  is  not  stated  whether  it 
was  so  or  not  in  the  St.  George's  case.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  dislocation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  dorsal  luxation,  followed  by  forcible  external 
I'otation  of  the  dislocated  limb  after  it  has  reached  the  dorsum  ilii. 

Treatmfiit. — Flexion  and  rotation  inwards,  aided  if  necessary  by  adduction,  will 
reduce  it  to  a  common  dorsal  dislocation ;  then  the  ordinary  rules  should  be  followed. 

Supra-spinous  dislocation.  Symptoms. — The  limb  is  shortened  two  or  three 
inches,  everted,  and  a  little  abducted.  The  neck  of  the  bone  rests  across  the  edge  of 
the  pelvis  between  the  superior  and  inferior  iliac  spines,  or  the  head  rests  on  the 
ilium  just  below  the  anterior  superior  spine,  being  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  whereas  in  the  sub-spinous  luxation  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur  are  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ilio-femoral  band.  The 
trochanter  is  turned  back  and  sunk  deeply,  and  the  limb  cannot  be  drawn  down 
by  extension.  Cases  of  supra-spinous  dislocation  have  been  reported  by  Cummins  ^ 
and  Travers,^  each  of  which  are  contained  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work.  Lente  ^  has 
related  a  case  in  which  an  ischiatic  luxation — i.e.  a  luxation,  as  Bigelow  would  call  it, 
'  below  the  tendon ' — was  converted  in  the  effort  to  reduce  it  into  a  dislocation 
below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  by  suddenly  relaxing  the  extension  and 
at  the  same  instant  abducting  and  rotating  the  limb  outwards. 

Treatment. — Extend  the  limb  downwards  and  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
rotate  it  outwards  so  as  to  disengage  the  head  from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  or  adduct 
the  limb,  rotating  it  outwards.  Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  brought  upon  the 
dorsuQi,  and  then  the  ordinary  manipulation  should  be  employed. 

Dislocations  inwards  or  forwards. 

These  dislocations  may  be  either  downwards  or  upwards — that  is,  the  head  of  the 
bone,  after  escaping  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  may  rest  there  or  may 
plough  its  way  upwards  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  socket. 

In  the  first  case  the  dislocation  is  the  thyroid  or  obturator  variety ;  in  the  other 
it  is  the  ilio-pubic.  Whether  the  head  of  the  bone  will  remain  in  the  thyroid  foramen 
or  will  ascend  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  depends  on  whether  extension  and  out- 
ward rotation  accompanies  the  displacement.  If  these  occur  the  ilio-pubic  variety 
will  be  produced. 

Pathology. — The  injuries  sustained  by  the  soft  parts  are  (1)  Rupture  of  the 
ligamentum  teres,  or  the  tearing  away  of  the  ligament  from  the  head  of  the  femvir. 
(2)  Rupture  of  the  capsular  ligament  in  the  same  m-anner  as  in  the  posterior  disloca- 
tions, but  at  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  the  rent  extends  further  forwards,  often 
running  up  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  ilio-femoral  segment  of  the  capsule  instead  of 
backwards  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  ischio-femoral  band.  (3)  The  pectintus, 
gracilis,  adductor  longus,  and  adductor  brevis,  some  or  all,  have  been  found  torn,  and 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  together  with  the  glutsei  and  pyriformis,  are  put  on  the 
stretch  or  partially  lacerated.  (4)  The  obturator  nerve  may  be  stretched,  pressed, 
or  torn  ;  in  the  upward  and  forward  dislocations  the  anterior  crural  ^  may  be  involved  , 

1  Lancet,  May  15,  1841,  p.  281. 

"^  Cummins,  Gufs  Hoi^p.  Repts.  vol.  iii.  1838  ;  also  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work,  Case  LXV. 

3  Travers,  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xx.  p.  113;  also  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work,  p.  l06. 

*  Lente.     Hamilton,  Fract.  and  Dislocations,  5tb  ed.  p.  680  ;  and  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  p.  99, 

^  Bransby  Cooper,  Guy's  Husp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  p.  83. 

Vol.  I.'  3  Z 
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and  Mr.  Shaw  '  his  observed  in  a  case  of  dislocation  '  near  the  perinseum  '  ecchymosis 
of  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Causes. — Any  accident  whereby  the  thighs  become  suddenly  and  violently 
separated  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  dislocations.  Jumping  or  falling  from  a  height 
and  alighting  on  the  feet  widely  apart  and  then  falling  backwards ;  treading  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  then  to  save  falling  forwards  throwing  the  body  backwards, 
have  been  pregnant  causes  of  the  ilio-pubic  luxation.  The  sudden  movement  of  a 
carriage  which  a  person  was  in  the  act  of  mounting,  and  whilst  one  foot  was  on  the 
ground  and  the  other  on  the  step  of  the  vehicle ;  the  falling  of  a  mass  of  earth  on 
the  abducted  hip ;  the  falling  over  of  a  horse  whilst  rearing,  and  the  stejDping  from  a 
boat  which  is  just  pushing  off,  are  the  kind  of  accidents  which  have  been  known 
to  cause  thyroid  luxations.  A  case  has  been  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Critchett  in 
which  both  hips  were  displaced  into  the  thyi'oid  foramen  in  a  man  who  was  stepping 
from  one  steamer  to  another  just  as  they  were  pushing  apart.     Mr.  Shaw  has  pointed 


Fig.  192.— Diglocation  of  the  Hip 
into  the  Obturator  Forameu. 
(After  Sir  A.  Cooper.) 


Fig.  ]  93. — Position  of  Head  of  Femur  to  Pelvis 
in  Obturator  or  Thyroid  Dislocation. 


out  how  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  neck  of  the  femur 
add  to  the  tendency  of  the  femur  to  be  dislocated  on  to  the  obturator  fossa,  in  case  of 
injury  ('  Path.  Soc.  Trans.'  vol.  x.  p.  213). 

Dislocation  downwards  and  inwards,  or  into  the  obturator  foramen.—ln  this 
dislocation  the  head  of  the  femur  lies  upon  the  obturator  externus  muscle. 

Symptoms. — The  limb  is  abducted  and  advanced  in  front  of  the  other  and  flexed 
on  the  trunk  slightly,  owing  to  the  tension  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus.  It  is  generally 
said  to  be  lengthened  about  two  inches ;  but  this  lengthening  is,  I  believe,  apparent, 
not  real,  and  due  to  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis  over  to  the  injured  side.  How  consider- 
able this  tilting  is,  may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  dissected  bones  placed  in  the 
positions  of  thyroid  and  pubic  dislocations  with  the  positions  assumed  by  patients 
suffering  from  these  dislocations  respectively.  In  the  thyroid  dislocation  the  thigh 
bone  is  inclined  at  a  much  greater  angle  than  in  the  ilio-jaubic  variety,  and  yet,  owing 
to    the   tilting   of  the   pelvis,    this    does  not  appear  to   be  so  from  the  figures  of 

1  Shaw,  Med.  Times  and  Gas.  Oct.  30,  1858,  p.  459 ;  also  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  x.  p.  213. 
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patients  affected  with  these  two  kinds  of  dislocation.  Compare  figures  192  and  193 
with  figs.  194  and  195.  In  a  case  under  my  own  care  in  1879,'  in  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  could  be  felt  resting  opposite  the  junction  of  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubis, 
there  was  actual  shortening  of  nearly  1^  inch  in  the  measurement  from  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  top  of  the  patella  as  compared  with  the  other  limb  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  a  similar  position  to  the  dislocated  one.  Mr.  Holmes,^  in  a 
clinical  lecture  on  this  kind  of  dislocation,  mentions  a  case  in  which  '  the  injured  limb 
looked  much  longer  than  the  other  ;  but  accurate  and  repeated  measurement,  taken 
from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  fixed  points  in  the  limb  on  the  two  sides,  showed  that 
this  was  due  entirely  to  twisting  of  the  pelvis.'  Mr.  Eivington  ^  has  also  recorded  a 
case  in  which  there  was  apparent  lengthening  but  real  shortening  of  from  ^  to  |  of 
an  inch. 

The  foot  is  pointed  forwards  or  slightly  everted  ;  the  trochanter  major  is  less  pro- 
minent and  nearer  the  median  line  than  natural ;  the  fold  of  the  buttock  is  lower 
than  on  the  sound  side ;  there  is  a  slight  concavity  at  the  upper  and  front  part  of 
the  thigh,  behind  which  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  on  making  deep  pressure ; 
when  not  torn  the  adductor  muscles  are  on  stretch,  forming,  as  Fabbri  *  has  pointed 
out,  a  tense  cord  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  thigh  from  the  spine  of  the  pubis  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  can  be  flexed  by  the  surgeon,  and  slightly  by  the 
patient ;  but  adduction  and  extension  are  impossible  without  using  force,  and  these 
movements  cause  pain  and  numbness  from  pressure  upon  the  obturator  nerve. 

Treatment. — Eeduction  by  manipulation  under  chloroform  will  genei'ally  succeed. 
While  the  patient  lies  on  his  back  the  leg  should  be  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh 
on  the  trunk  in  the  dh-ection  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  then  circumduct  inwards 
until  the  knee  is  bi'ought  inwards  nearly  as  far  as  the  median  line  of  the  body.  These 
movements  relax  the  rsntorn  portion  of  the  capsule  and  disengage  the  head  of  the 
bone,  bringing  it  opposite  the  lower  edge  of  the  acetabulum.  Then  i^otating  out- 
wards, at  the  same  time  commencing  to  extend  the  thigh,  the  surgeon  turns  the  head 
of  the  bone  back  into  its  socket.  Finally  the  limb  is  kept  in  the  extended  position 
by  means  of  a  long  Liston  splint  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  subsequently  in  some 
fixed  apparatus  for  a  fortnight  longer. 

Various  modifications  of  this  proceeding  have  been  successful ;  thus,  after  flexion 
and  circumduction  inwards,  strong  rotation  inwards,  as  recommended  by  Bigelow 
and  Buck,  may  reduce  the  bone ;  or,  instead  of  rotation  either  inwards  or  outwards, 
the  knee  may  be  dragged  upwards  and  then  depressed,  raising  the  upper  end  of  the 
thigh  at  the  same  time,  as  recommended  by  Fabbri.  On  the  whole,  from  the  result 
of  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  I  prefer  the  flexion,  inward  circumduction,  and 
outward  rotation  ;  only,  in  order  to  make  this  manceuvre  succeed,  the  circumduction 
must  not  be  carried  much  beyond  the  line  above  indicated,  and  the  rotation  outwards 
must  not  be  too  extreme  and  must  be  accompanied  with  commencing  extension.  If 
otherwise,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  carried  backward  below  the  socket  into  one 
of  the  posterior  positions,  as  happened  in  my  case  above  referred  to ;  owing  to  the 
house  surgeon  who  was  reducing  the  luxation  being  a  little  too  vigorous  in  his  mani- 
pulations, the  head  of  the  bone  passed  on  to  the  dorsum  and  was  then  reduced  easily 
by  the  manipulation  for  posterior  dislocation.  Bigelow  recommends,  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  reduction,  to  '  convert  the  thyroid  into  a  dorsal  luxation,  and  proceed 
accordingly.'  ^  A  ready  way  of  reducing  thyroid  dislocations,  and  one  which  has 
been  often  successful,  is  by  placing  the  patient  with  a  bed-post  between  his  thighs, 
and  forcing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place  by  traction,  and  dragging  the  foot 
inwards. 

Anomalous  variety.  Dislocation  doioniuards  and  inivards  on  to  the  perin(eum. — • 
If  a  heavy  weight  falls  with  great  violence  upon  the  hip  whilst  the  thigh  is  freely 
abducted,  the  head  of  the  bone  will  be  driven  on  to  the  perinseum.     So  in  the  dead 

^   Trans.  Med.  and  Chir.  Society,,  vol.  Ixv. 
2  Holmes,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Oct.  27,  1877,  p.  455. 
^  Eivington,  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1878. 

*  Holmes,  Med.  Tiuies  and  Gaz.  Oct.  1877.  *  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  p.  83. 
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body,  if  abduction  without  rotation  of  the  thigh  be  very  forcibly  effected,  the  same 
result  happens.  Dislocation  on  to  the  perinteum  is  but  an  extreme  modification  of 
the  thyroid  variety.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  left  the  socket  it  may  incline 
only  a  little  inwards  or  forwards,  resting  in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  acetabu- 
lum and  tuber  ischii ;  this  is  the  first  step  towards  a  thyroid  dislocation,  and  the 
symptoms  are  slight  abduction,  apparent  elongation,  and  outward  rotation.  When  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  carried  further  inwards  than  the  thyroid  foramen,  the  perinseum 
is  reached,  and  then  the  symptoms  of  the  thyroid  dislocation  are  much  exaggerated. 
Symptoms. — The  head  of  the  bone  will  be  easily  felt  in  its  new  position,  and  even 
the  dimple  in  it  for  the  ligamentum  teres  may  be  made  out  beneath  the  stretched  skin. 
The  thigh  is  in  extreme  abduction,'  and  directed  outwards  at  almost  right  angles 
with  the  body  ;  as  there  is  nothing  to  resist  the  head  of  the  bone  turning  forwards 
or  backwards,  the  toes  may  be  either  everted  or  inverted  ;  and  any  attempt  to  adduct 


Fig.  194. — Dislocation  of  the  Hip  on  the 
Pubes.     (After  Sir  A,  Cooper.) 


Fig.  195. — Position  of  Femur  in  the 
Ilio-Pubic  Dislocation. 


r^^ 


or  depress  the  thigh  is  attended  with  much  resistance  and  great  pain.^  As  Bigelow  ^ 
has  well  pointed  out,  there  is  an  affinity  between  all  the  downward  luxations,  of  which 
the  thyroid  is  frequent  and  the  others  rare  :  when  the  head  passes  towards  the  back 
of  the  socket  the  limb  inclines  to  the  median  line,  i.e.  is  adducted ;  and  when  the 
head  passes  inwards  the  limb  is  dii"ected  outwards,  i.e.  is  abducted.  As  the  head  may 
occupy  any  position  below  the  socket,  so  the  limb  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle 
between  extreme  adduction  and  extreme  abduction.  There  is  marked  flexion  in  most 
of  these  downward  dislocations,  as  Bigelow's  diagrams  show. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  effected  by  extension  in  the  axis  of  the  displaced  limb, 
aided  subsequently  by  the  manipulation  as  for  thyroid  dislocation.  Indeed  the 
extension  outwards  and  downwards  carries  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  thyroid 
foramen.  Instead  of  the  above  method  the  limb  may  be  flexed  still  more  than  is 
requisite  for  the  thyroid  dislocation,  and  then  traction  can  be  employed  in  an  upward 
and  oiitward  direction. 

1  Keate,  Land.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  x.  p.  19  ;  also  Sir  A.  Cooper's  work,  Case  09. 

^  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  x.  p.  211.  ^  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  p.  77.' 
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Dislocation  ujnoards  and  inwards,  or  ilio-2nihic  dislocation. — This  dislocation  is 
usually  designated  '  dislocation  on  the  pubes ; '  but  the  head  of  the  femur  does  not 
rest  so  miich  on  that  bone  as  on  the  ilinm  at  its  junction  with  the  horizontal  ramus 
of  the  pubis ;  hence  the  term  '  ilio -pubic  '  applied  to  it  by  Malgaigne  is  the  more  correct. 
In  the  dead  subject,  however,  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  made  to  lie  near  the  body 
and  spine  of  the  pubis,  in  which  case  the  limb  is  more  abducted  and  everted  than  iu 
the  ilio-pubic  variety. 

Symjitoms. — The  limb  is  everted,  abducted,  and  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch  or  more ;  it  cannot  be  rotated  inwards,  but  can  be  slightly  flexed  in  a  direction 
outwards.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  groin,  generally  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  femoral  artery,  and  sometimes  it  forms  a  very  distinct  projection;  the  great  tro- 
chanter lies  nearer  to  the  mesial  line  and  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
than  natural,  and  the  roundness  of  the  hip  is  consequently  lost.  This  accident  can 
be  readily  distinguished  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  the  greater  im- 
mobility of  the  limb,  but,  above  all,  by  the  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the 
groin.  There  is  sometimes  pain  and  numbness  down  the  thigh  from  pressure  on  the 
anterior  crural  nerve. 

Treatment. — Manipulation  under  chloroform  should  be  practised  in  the  following 
manner  :  With  the  leg  bent  on  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  on  the  trunk  in  an  abducted 
direction,  the  knee  should  be  carried  inwards  until  it  is  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
median  plane  of  the  body  ;  in  other  words,  the  thigh  should  be  flexed  in  the  abducted 
direction  and  circumducted  inwards.  By  these  means  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made 
to  retrace  its  course  around  the  acetabulum  to  the  lower  and  inner  side,  and  then 
r-otation  outwards  will  turn  the  bone  back  again  through  the  opening  in  the  capsule. 
As  in  the  thyroid  dislocation,  if  the  inward  circumduction  be  overdone  the  head  of 
the  bone  will  slip  past  the  socket,  and  one  of  the  posterior  displacements  will  be  the 
result.  As  in  the  thyroid  dislocation,  too,  inward  rotation  instead  of  outward  rota- 
tion has  succeeded  ;  but  whether  oixtward  or  inward  rotation  be  employed,  the  surgeon 
should  commence  to  straighten  the  limb  at  the  same  moment,  so  as  to  bring  the  knee 
to  or  beyond  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  and  thereby  tighten  the  untorn  part  of  the 
capsule  and  i-aise  the  head  of  the  femur  over  the  cotyloid  lip. 

Anomalous  variety.  Dislocation  upioards  beloio  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of 
tlie  ilium.- — In  this  dislocation,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  sub-spinous,  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  carried  further  on  than  in  the  ilio-pubic  variety,  and  becomes  situated 
a  little  to  the  inner  or  pvibie  side  of  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  anomalous  dislocations.  Like  the  ilio-pubic  itself, 
the  subspinous  dislocation  is  secondary  except  when  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum,  or  other  fracture  of  pelvis.  A  case  of  extreme  interest,  on  accovint  of 
the  complexity  of  the  injuries  and  the  difiiculty  in  diagnosis,  has  been  reported  by  my 
friend,  M.  Fere  :  '  A  man  set.  48  years  fractured  his  thigh  at  the  junction  of  the 
upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  on  the  same  side  fractu.red  also  the  rim  of  the  acetabu- 
lum at  its  anterior  superior  part ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  and  the  ligamentum. 
teres  were  destroyed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  displaced  upwards  and  forwards, 
and  remaified  immovable  even  under  chloroform,  until  it  became  loosened  by  suppur- 
ation some  ten  weeks  afterwards.  There  was,  besides,  asymmetrical  development  of 
the  pelvis,  the  measurement  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
spine  of  the  pubis  on  the  injured  side  being  twelve  millimetres  less  than  on  the 
other  side ;  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  bone  causing  the  prominence  in 
the  groin  was  immovable,  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of 
the  pubis,  instead  of  dislocated  hip. 

Symptoms. — The  limb  is  shortened  about  two  inches  and  strongly  rotated  out- 
wards, but  is  less  abducted  or  advanced.  In  Morgan's  ^  case,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
was  one  of  this  kind,  the  heel  rested  on  the  instep  of  the  opposite  foot,  and  the  toes 
had  almost  a  direction  backw^ards.  Besides  the  above  symptoms  there  are  flattening 
of  the  hip,  and  fulness  or  a  distinct  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  head  moves  with  the  limb,  which  is  a  diagnostic  mark  between  this  form  of  dis- 

^  Le.  Progres  med.  1881,  p.  326.  ^  Guys  Hos^i.  Repts.  vol.  i.  p.  79. 
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locatiou  and  fractuve  of  the  neck.  The  psoas  and  iliacus  tendon  may  be  displaced 
towards  the  symphysis  and  be  quite  slack.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  ilio- 
pubic dislocation. 

Instead  of  reaching  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  rest 
between  the  acetabulum  and  the  anterior  inferior  spine  if  the  dislocation  be  direct 
owing  to  fracture  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum.  The  limb  will  then  be  everted, 
slightly  abducted,  and  shortened  half  an  inch  or  more.  Wormald  ^  has  recorded  an 
old  dislocation  of  this  sort  in  which  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  was  fractured,  but 
the  ligamentum  teres  remained  entire. 

Old  dislocations. — A  question  which  the  surgeon  will  sometimes  be  called  on  to 
decide  is,  how  long  after  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  may  its  reduction  be  attempted  ] 
Much  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  some- 
thing on  his  own  wish  in  the  matter.  Syme  ^  reports  a  case  of  dorsal  dislocation 
reduced  by  extension  after  nine  weeks,  another  after  six  weeks,  and  a  third  after 
five  weeks.  Square,^  of  Plymouth,  reduced  a  dorsal  dislocation  fifty  days  after  its 
occurrence  by  the  ordinary  method  of  manipulation,  and  after  extension  by  the 
jiulleys  had  been  tried  under  chloroform  for  fifty  minutes.  In  an  interesting  paper 
he  gives  credit  to  the  pulleys  in  old  dislocations  as  of  value  in  breaking  down  adhesions 
and  elongating  contracted  muscles,  but  is  strongly  in  favour  of  manipulation. 
Wormald  ^  succeeded  in  reducing  a  sciatic  dislocation  six  weeks  after  the  accident, 
though  pulleys  had  been  used  in  vain ;  and  Dolbeau,^  a.  case  fifty-five  days  after  the 
accident,  in  which  the  overlooked  dislocation  was  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
same  leg  ;  reduction  being  effected  by  flexion  and  rotation  outwards  in  what  was  only 
intended  as  an  exploratory  examination.  Mr.  Durham  effected  reduction  five  months 
after  dislocation ;  and  it  has  been  accomplished  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,*"  twelve 
months,^  and  even  longer,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  Mr.  Cornish,  related  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  reduction  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  later 
than  eight  weeks  after  the  accident.  This  was  the  limit  fixed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
beyond  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  should  not  be  attempted.  Eergusson  never 
witnessed  a  success  after  the  third  week ;  but  he  deemed  it  quite  correct  to  make 
trial  of  all  reasonable  means  at  a  much  longer  date.  Mr.  Pollock,  after  failure  with 
the  pulleys,  reduced  an  ischiatic  dislocation  in  a  man  of  72  years  by  means  of  mani- 
pulation. The  dislocation  was  of  seventy  days'  standing,  and  after  three  days' 
reduction  it  was  again  dislocated,  but  the  bone  was  replaced  under  ether  by  manipu- 
lation ('  Lancet,'  July  24,  1880,  p.  130). 

The  line  of  •practice  to  be  pursued  when  the  dislocation  is  comjMcated  tvith  a 
fractxire  of  the  femur  of  the  savie  side. — Guy  de  Chauliac  laid  down  the  following 
gonei-al  rule  :  When  a  dislocation  is  complicated  with  a  fracture,  let  the  dislocation 
be  first  reduced,  and  then  the  fi'acture,  if  that  is  possible ;  but  if  it  is  not  possible, 
let  the  fi'acture  be  first  reduced,  and  after  the  callus  is  firm,  the  dislocation.^ 
Boyer  considered  that  a  dislocation  of  an  orbicular  joint  could  not  be  reduced 
if  a  fracture  were  present,  and  that  when  the  latter  had  united,  the  reduction  of 
the  dislocation  could  not  be  effected,  owing  to  its  age.  However,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
relates  a  case  (29th)  in  which  reduction  was  effected  five  weeks  after  the  double 
accident,  the  fractured  bone  having  become  sufficiently  firm  in  this  time  to  admit 
of  extension  being  made;  this  occurred  in  a  youth  16  or  18  years  of  age,  but  the 
practice  cannot  be  recommended  if  the  patient  be  old.  Whenever  there  is  room 
enough  to  fix  the  fracture  securely  in  four  short  splints,  reduction  of  the  dislocation 
by  manipulation  should  be  at  once  attempted.  The  head  of  the  femur  may  perhaps 
be  assisted  and  guided  to  its  place  by  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon.  Bloxam  reduced  a 
dislocation  upon  the  pubis  accompanied  by  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  its 

1   Wormald,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xix.  p.  658 ;  also  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Workj  Case  68. 

^  Syme,  Contributions  to  Patholoqy  and  Practical  Surgery,  p.  279. 

3  Square,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Nov.  13,  1858. 

■*  Wormald,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Aug.  16,  1856.        ^  Bull,  de  Ther.  March  15,  1875.    ■ 

^  Gockelius,  Gallicinimn  Meddco-jvacticum,  Ulm,  1700,  p.  228. 

■^  Malgaigne,  tome  ii.  p.  821.     Cooper^  Case  64.  ®  Malgaigne,  tome  ii.  p.  203. 
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middle  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident/  and  M.  Eteve  ^  one  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  the  fracture  being  in  the  centre  of  the  bone.  Other  successful  cases  of  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation,  where  the  bone  has  been  broken  much  higher  up  than  its 
middle,  have  been  recorded  by  Thornhill  and  Bryant ;  but  probably  in  no  case  in 
which  the  femur  has  been  fractured  above  the  trochanters  has  the  dislocated  head 
been  reduced.  A  woman,  set.  50,  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1873 
with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone  on 
to  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  There  was  shortening  to  the  extent  of  three  inches, 
eversion  and  crepitus.  Reduction  was  not  efl'ected ;  the  fracture  was  treated  by  ex- 
tension by  weights.  This  case  was  briefly  reported  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette ' 
(May  24,  1873).  Douglas  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  com- 
plicated with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  remained  unreduced.  The 
nature  ^  of  the  accident  was  verified  by  dissection  twelve  years  after. 

Dr.  O.  Allis  **  has  pointed  out  that,  if  it  be  determined  to  obtain  union  of  the 
fracture  before  making  the  attempt  to  rediice  the  dislocation,  the  lower  fragment  of 
the  shaft  should  be  brought  into  a  line  with  the  upper ;  for  if  it  be  brought  parallel 
to  the  other  limb,  and  reduction  afterwards  be  accomplished,  the  limb  will  be  per- 
manently deformed  and  in  great  part  useless. 

Accidents  and  ill  consequences  of  dislocation  of  the  Id}). — Fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh  ;  rupture  of  the  sciatic  nerve  ^  leading  to  permanent  paralysis ;  and  other 
injuries,  such  as  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee,  have  been  caused  by  violent 
and  injudicious  efforts  at  reduction.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  in  and  around 
the  joint,  and  even  complete  disorganisation  of  the  hip,  and  death,  have  followed 
reduction. 

The  ill  consequences  are  more  likely  to  arise  from  persistent  attempts  to  reduce 
old  dislocations,  and  in  former  times  were  doubtless  conduced  to  by  the  excessive 
bleedings  which  used  to  form  part  of  the  treatment.^ 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Bigelow  and  another  mentioned  in  Gross's  '  Surgery,'  in 
which  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  was  fractured  in  trying  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation, 
a  better  limb  resulted,  though  reduction  was  not  effected,  than  the  patient  had  before 
the  fracture ;  in  Bigelow's  ^  case  prolonged  extension  by  weights  was  the  treatment 
adopted ;  and  six  years  after,  the  patient  could  walk  freely  and  firmly,  with  but  little 
lameness,  and  could  swing  the  limb  in  all  directions.  An  elderly  man  recently  under 
my  care  for  impacted  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  had  many  years  before 
dislocated  the  same  thigh  backwards,  and  this  had  not  been  reduced.  I  was  able 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  limb  very  considerably  by  converting  the  impacted 
into  a  non-impacted  fracture  and  putting  the  limb  straight.  The  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. 

Sjjontaneous  dislocation  of  the  femur. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  *  in 
which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  could  be  dislocated  and  reduced  at  pleasure. 
Samuel  Cooper,  Stanley,  Brodie,  Bigelow,  and  Hamilton  have  met  with  others.  In 
some  of  the  cases  injury  has  preceded  by  a  longer  or  shorter  period  this  undesirable 
accomplishment.  In  other  cases  neither  disease  nor  injury,  but  good  health  and 
muscular  development,  have  been  the  antecedent  conditions.^  In  one  case,  recorded 
by  Hamilton, ''^  the  bone  was  dislocated  every  time  the  gentleman  (a  doctor)  sat 
down,  and  resumed  its  place  again  when  he  stood  up.  He  had  been  injured  when 
16  years  old;  but  the  spontaneous  dislocation  did  not  occur  until  the  65th  year, 
though  the  lameness  persisted  during  the  whole  interval.  This  case  was  clearly 
pathological,  the  upper  and  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum  being  partly  absorbed 
and  the  neck  of  the  femur  probably  altered. 

1  Lond-  Med.  Gaz.  Aug.  24,  1833;  and  Lond.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  vol.  xix.  p.  420. 
"^   Gaz.   med.  1838,  p.  757  ;  and  Malgaio-ne,  tome  ii.  p.  206. 
^  Lond.  andEdinb.  Month.  Journ.  of  Med.  Set.  Dec.  1843. 
*   Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  for  1879. 
5  Hutchinson,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  186G. 
®  B.  Cooper,  Guys  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  pp.  82  et  seq. 

"'  Bigelow,  The  Hip,  pp.  109,  110.  ^  gij.  ^_  Cooper,  Bisloc.  and  Fract.  Case  2. 

^  Stanley,  Med.-Chir.  Travis,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  142, 
1°  Hamilton,  Fract.  and  Bisloc.  p.  696,  6th  ed. 
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No  cas3  in  wliich  a  dissection  of  the  parts  has  bsen  made  seems  to  have  been 
recorded  as  yet. 

An  interesting  case  of  what  appears  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  dislocation  after 
an  injury  to  the  hip  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Favell  in  his  addx-ess  at  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  August,  1876. 

Compound  dislocation  of  the  hip. — Owing  no  doubt  to  the  deep  position  of  this 
joint  and  the  thick  layer  of  muscles  which  covers  it  in  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
dislocated  head  generally  passes ;  and  also  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  kinds  of  accidents 
which  usually  cause  it,  compound  dislocations  of  the  hip  are  rare. 

Moxon  ^  has  reported  the  case  of  a  I'ailway  porter  who  was  knocked  down 
violently  by  a  train,  and  died  very  quickly  after  admission  into  Guy's.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination,  Dr.  Moxon  found  '  the  left  lower  extremity  much  swollen  and 
discoloured  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  position  of  the  limb  was  that  of  dis- 
location of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  When  the  body  was  on  its  face  no  wound 
was  seen  until  the  left  great  gluteal  fold  was  forcibly  lifted  to  expose  the  anal  region. 
Then  a  large  irregular  rent  in  the  skin  appeared,  its  position  corresponding  to  the 
junction  of  the  left  sacro-sciatic  ligament  with  the  tuber ischii.  •  On  passing  thi'ee  or 
four  fingers  into  this  hole  a  way  was  found  through  a  pulp  of  torn  muscles  and  blood- 
clot,  till  the  fingers  rested  on  the  naked  head  of  the  thigh-bone ;  further  dissection 
showed  the  gluteal  muscles  much  torn  up  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  head  of 
the  thigh-bone  lay  half  an  inch  outside  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  free  under  the  remains 
of  the  glutaei.  It  had  escaped  through  the  muscles  immediately  around  the  joint  by 
passing  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  obturator  internus.  A  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  remained  in  the  hip-joint,  attached  by  the  round  ligament,  so  that 
fracture  as  well  as  dislocation  had  occurred.  Evidently  on  the  disjjlacement  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  some  violent  force,  taking  advantage  of  the  leverage  the  limb 
aflbrded,  had  forced  the  head  of  the  femur  to  plough  its  way  among  the  muscles,  the 
thigh  being  flexed  at  the  same  moment  that  the  bone  was  carried  backward,  and 
whilst  it  pivoted  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  Death  was  attributed  to  haemorrhage  and 
shock.' 

In  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  fragment  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
was  torn  ofi"  by  the  violence,  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  dorsal  dislocation  is  well 
illustrated  and  described ;  viz.  the  head  of  the  bone  left  the  acetabulum  at  its  lower 
part,  and  then,  rising  above  the  obturator  internus  tendon,  ploughed  its  way  on  to  the 
dorsum.  A  very  similar  case,  of  compound  dorsal  dislocation,  so  far  as  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  description,  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Harvey,^  the  House  Surgeon 
of  the  Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool. 

Dislocations  op  the  Patella. 

Dislocations  of  the  patella  may  take  place  either  outwards,  inwards,  upwards, 
or  edgeways ;  they  may  be  complete  or  partial.  They  are  more  frequently  produced 
by  muscular  action  than  any  other  dislocation,  if  we  except  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  conformation  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  points  to  the  internal 
displacement  as  much  more  likely  to  occur  than  the  external,  but  the  contrary  is  trvie ; 
external  is  very  much  more  frequent  than  internal  dislocation.  The  reason  is  that 
the  quadriceps  tendon,  the  patella,  and  ligamentum  patellae  are  not  normally  in  the 
same  straight  line,  but  form  a  slight  curve  with  the  concavity  outwards ;  muscular 
action,  and  especially  the  great  power  of  the  vastus  externus  fibres,  tends  to  convert 
this  curve  into  a  right  line,  and  thus  to  pull  the  patella  over  the  elevated  outer  lip 
of  the  trochlear  surface  into  a  position  of  outward  luxation. 

Outwards.- — This  is  by  far  the  commonest  variety  of  the  accident,  and  may  be 
caused  either  by  muscular  action  during  jumping,  dancing,  wrestling,  or  some 
sudden  twist  of  the  knee ;  or  by  direct  violence  such  as  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  patella.     It  has  been  said  to  occur  more  frequently  to  those  who  have  a 

1   Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  Jan.  27,  1872,  p.  96. 
=2  Ihid.  March  23,  1872,  p.  .344. 
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slight  inclination  of  the  knee  inwards ;  but  Malgaigne  found  only  one  patient  so 
affected  out  of  forty- six  cases  of  this  luxation.  Moreover,  in  genu  valgum  the 
outward  displacement  of  the  patella  is  only  apparent,  not  real ;  it  is  due  to  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  internal  condyle ;  and  in  some  cases  this  enlargement  is  sufficient 
so  to  turn  the  patella  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  quite  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  joint,  though  it  is  still  resting  on  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur.  This 
condition  was  well  seen  on  dissection  in  a  case  of  my  ovvn.^  Mr.  Hussey,^  of  Oxford, 
has  recorded  a  case,  which  lends  support,  however,  to  the  view  that  knock-knee 
conduces  to  outward  dislocation  if  violence  happens  to  the  knee.  The  case  is  further 
of  interest  from  the  unusual  character  of  the  dislocation.  '  The  patella  was  driven 
off  the  outer  condyle  and  turned  on  its  long  axis,  with  its  outer  edge  directly  forwards, 
making  a  sharp  projection  under  the  skin ;  the  inner  edge,  or  rather  its  anterior 
surface,  resting  against  the  outer  tuberosity  (condyle)  of  the  femiu\  .  .  .  The  limb 
was  slightly  bent  at  the  knee  :  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  femoris  was  tense  at  its 
attachment  to  the  patella ;  the  ligamentum  patellae  was  flaccid.'  The  lad  was 
knock-kneed  on  each  side,  but  more  markedly  on  the  side  of  the  dislocation. 

The  situation  of  the  patella  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  displacement,  and 
the  degree  of  flexion  of  the  joint.  When  only  partially  dislocated  it  will  be  obliquely 
situated  from  below  upwards  and  from  within  outwaxds ;  its  outer  margin  will  be 
tilted  forwards  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  trochlea,  if  the  degree  of  flexion  is  slight ; 
but  if  foi'ced  flexion  exists  the  patella  will  be  in  front  of  the  tibial  portion  of  the 
external  condyle,  and  then  its  outer  edge  will  not  project  forward. 

In  complete  dislocations,  the  articular  surface  of  the  patella  rests  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  condyle  with  its  inner  margin  directed  forwards  ;  the  breadth  of  the  knee 
is  increased,  the  limb  is  slightly  flexed  and  fixed,  and  any  attempt  to  move  it  causes 
great  pain.  In  forced  flexion  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  causes  a  marked 
projection  along  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  ;  if  the  limb  is  in  extension  the  patella 
will  not  be  very  prominent,  but  the  patellar  ligament  will  stand  out  in  relief,  running 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  ;  if  the  limb  is  semiflexed  the  patella  will  cause  a 
marked  prominence,  but  the  patellar  ligament  will  scarcely,  if  at  all,  project. 

In  incomplete  and  still  more  in  complete  dislocations  there  is  often  considerable 
laceration  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint;  but  that  complete  dislocation  outwards  may 
take  place  without  rupture  of  this  ligament  seems  possible  from  a  specimen  in  the 
Musee  Dupuytren ;  ^  the  capsule  is  intact,  and  on  the  inner  side  thin,  and  stretched  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  number  of  strongly  marked  transverse  bands  of  unequal  thickness, 
and  on  the  outer  side  thickened  and  puckered. 

Inwards. — Professor  Sti-eubel  '*  was  not  able  to  produce  a  dislocation  inwards  ex- 
perimentally ;  and  he  believes  that  it  can  only  occur  in  persons  whose  ligaments  are 
relaxed.  Though  very  rare,  this  luxation  does  happen  as  the  result  of  accidents, 
and  cases  of  both  partial  and  complete  dislocation  inwards  have  been  reported. 
They  are  generally  produced  by  direct  violence  u]3on  the  outer  edge  of  the  patella. 
The  symptoms,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  the  same  as  in  dislocation  outwards. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  pressing  the  patella  into  its  place,  whilst  the 
extensor  muscles  are  relaxed  by  extending  the  knee  and  flexing  the  hip-joint. 
Chloroform  may  be  i-equisite ;  but  generally  reduction  is  easily  effected  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture,  raising  the  limb  towards  the  trunk,  and  then  pressing 
down  that  edge  of  the  patella  which  is  most  remote  from  the  joint;  this  raises  the 
opposite  edge,  and  the  bone  is  immediately  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  into 
its  natural  situation.  A  woman,  set.  40,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  under  Mr.  Plulke's  care,  had  fallen  whilst  drunk  and  dislocated  her  patella 
on  to  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  knee  was  fixed,  flexed  at  an  angle  of  90°, 
and  much  swollen.  The  displacement  was  reduced  by  the  house  surgeon  flexing  the 
knee  very  acutely  and  then  suddenly  extending  the  leg. 

After  reduction,  ice,  or  a  cooling  lotion  to  the  joint,  and  a  back  splint  with  a 

1  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xxxii.  2  j^f.ij_  Times  and  Gaz.  Sept.  4,  1858. 

^   (Jataloque  des  Pieces,  par  M.  Houel,  No.  759d. 

^  Schmidt's  Jalirh.  1866,  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  311.  / 
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foot-piece  slioukl  be  applied  for  some  clays ;  subsequently  an  elastic  or  a  flannel 
bandage  should  be  worn  for  several  weeks.  In  a  case  of  M.  Yoillemier,^  in  which 
the  patella  was  completely  dislocated  outwards,  and  remained  unreduced  till  death 
fifteen  years  after,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  without  lameness  and  to  kick  out 
forwards  with  ease. 

Vertical  rotation.- — In  the  dislocation  edgetcays  the  patella  is  turned  on  its  axis, 
so  as  to  bring  its  lateral  margins  forwards  and  backwards,  and  its  surfaces  sideways ; 
indeed,  in  some  instances  this  has  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  reverse 
the  normal  position  of  the  two  surfaces.  According  to  Malgaigne,  it  is  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bone  which  is  most  frequently  directed  backwards,  being  buried  in  the 
fossa  between  the  condyles.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  nature  of  these 
dislocations ;  the  patella  can  be  easily  felt  in  its  unnatural  position,  causing  a 
projection  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  a  depression  on  each  side,  while  the  joint  is 
immovably  fixed  in  an  extended  position.  This,  like  the  other  forms  of  dislocation 
of  the  patella,  has  been  known  to  occur  from  muscular  action,  as  in  jumping;  but 
most  frequently  it  has  resulted  from  a  sudden  blow  applied  to  the  patella  while  the 
knee  was  bent,  as  in  Mr.  Mayo's  case,  related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  of  the  life-guardsman, 
in  whom  the  injury  was  caused  by  a  blow  from  the  knee  of  another  soldier,  as  the 
opposite  lines  rode  through  each  other. 

A  man,  set.  33,  under  Mr.  Hulke's  care,  had  the  inner  edge  of  the  patella  resting 
on  the  trochlea  of  the  femur  and  its  articular  surface  looking  outwards ;  the  injury 
was  caused  by  his  striking  his  knee  in  falling ;  the  displacement  was  easily  reduced 
by  manipulation. 

In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Flower,  the  patient,  a  young  man,  aged  22,  was  stepping  over 
the  yeats  of  the  gallery  of  a  theatre,  and  fell  between  them,  without,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
striking  the  knee  ;  severe  pain  and  inability  to  flex  the  joint  were  the  immediate  results. 
On  examination  Mr.  Flower  found  the  patella  twisted  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  with  its  outer 
edge  projecting  forwards  under  the  skin,  and  its  inner  edge  wedged  in  between  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  and  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  limb  was  extended,  and  all  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion by  bending  the  knee,  manipulating  the  patella,  &c.,  produced  great  pain,  and  were  un- 
availing till  chloroform  was  given,  when,  on  bending  the  knee,  the  bone  directly  slipped  back 
into  its  place. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  just  alluded  to,  reduction  was  effected  under  chloroform 
by  suddenly  bending  the  knee.  In  other  cases  the  same  result  has  been  obtained 
by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  bone  in  opposite  directions  while  the  leg  was  extended ; 
and  in  others,  in  which  chloroform  has  not  been  used,  all  means,  even  dividing  the 
quadriceps  muscle  and  the  ligamentum  patellae,  opening  the  joint,  and  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  bone  from  its  position  by  an  elevator,  have  failed.  This  practice  is  not 
to  be  lightly  recommended.  Under  chloroform  manipulation  alone  will  probably 
efiect  reduction.  Incisions,  subcutaneous,  or  otherwise,  which  involve  the  knee-joint, 
and  whether  performed  under  the  carbolic  spray  or  not,  may  be  successful  and 
satisfactory  in  their  results ;  but  the  risks  are  considerable,  and  as  a  useful  limb 
will  pi'obably  result,  even  if  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  they  ai'e  not  to  be  readily 
encountered.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Gazzam,^  of  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  inner 
edge  of  the  patella  rested  in  the  groove  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  the 
articular  surface  looked  outwards,  reduction  was  effected  whilst  the  thigh  was  flexed 
on  the  pelvis  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh  by  pressing  '  very  strongly  against  the  lower 
edge  of  the  patella  from  without,  with  the  head  of  a  door-key  well  wrapped,  while 
an  assistant  pi-essed  with  both  thumbs  against  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone  towards 
the  external  condyle.  On  the  fourth  trial  this  manoeuvre  succeeded,  the  bone 
springing  into  its  place  with  a  snap.'  And  this  was  after  bleeding  near  to  syncope 
and  division  of  the  ligamentum  patellar  had  failed.  Recovery  was  uninterrupted, 
and  perfect  use  of  the  joint  was  obtained.  The  extreme  difficulty  that  has  been 
experienced  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  these  dislocations  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  bone  having  become  firmly  wedged  in  the  intercondyloid 
notch ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to  the  patella 

^   Miisee  Dupuytren,  No.  759d  ;  also  Clinique.  cldrurtjicale,  p.  409. 

^  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  1843,  p.  2t  9 ;  ard  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Set.  1843. 
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feeing  beM  in  a  siit  ia  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  This  no  doubt  was  the  obstacle  in 
Gaszam's  case. 

Upiij^rds. — ^Th"S  disiocafeion  of  the  patella  7ipivards  is  an  exceedingly  rare  accident, 
and  cantiot  take  place  witliotit  a  rupture,  or  a  tearing  away  from  the  tibia,  of  the 
ligamesatusai  patellae ;  tikis  is  most  usually  brought  about  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
■coRtractioa  of  tke  quadriceps  muscle,  made  in  an  effort  to  prevent  falling  backwards  ; 
the  dislocatioR  has  also  taken  place  from  division  of  the  ligament  by  sword-cuts,  and 
by  falling  with  the  knee  on  broken  glass.  The  nature  of  the  accident  is  at  once 
obvious,  from  the  position  of  the  patella,  the  hollow  beneath  it,  and  the  inability  of 
the  patient  t«  bear  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  limb.  It  is  usually  followed  by  a 
good  deal  of  inflammation  of  the  joint.  The  dislocation  shou.ld  be  treated  in  all 
i^espects  like  a  fracture  of  the  patella.  This  dislocation  is  sometimes  pathological  in 
origin,  and  dae  to  an.  unnatural  elongation  of  the  patellar  ligaments. 

Do'wmoards, — What  have  been  called  downward  dislocations  of  the  patella  are 
really  cases  in.  which  the  quadriceps  femoris  tendon  has  been  ruptured.  The  signs 
of  such  an  accideat  are  very  characteristic;  they  have  been  described  under  Injuries 
TO  Muscles  (p,  994). 

Gongenitid  dislocations  of  the  fatella. — Several  such  cases  have  been  recorded 
by  South, ^  Hamilton, 2  Holthouse,^  and  others.  They  are  generally  outward  luxations. 
In  Caswell's  case  ^  both  knees  were  affected  ;  and  the  affection  was  hereditary,  and 
existed  in  the  patient's  father,  son,  nephew,  and  sister.  In  South's  case  the  patient 
was  an  aged  man,  and  there  was  dislocation  of  each  knee-cap.  In  a  young  lad 
mentioned  by  Smith  there  was  congenital  luxation  outwards  of  both  patellae.  W. 
Stokes  ^  has  recorded  a  case  of  congenital  luxation  outwards  of  the  right  patella ; 
and  refers  to  two  others  which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Dublin  Pathological  Society 
by  Professor  Smith.  In  Stokes'  case  and  in  one  of  Smith's  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur  was  altogether  deficient,  owing  to  a  failure  of  development.  In  Smith's 
case  there  was,  besides,  a  congenital  luxation  of  the  i-adius  of  one  forearm.  Malgaigne 
regarded  these  congenital  luxations  as  due  to  paralysis  of  adjacent  muscles,  relaxation 
of  ligaments,  or  some  other  pathological  condition.  Others  have  thought  them  due 
to  some  mechanical  cause  operating  during  intra-uterine  life.  But  their  occasional 
association  with  absence  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  lends  more  support  to 
the  physiological  theory,  viz.  that  they  lesult  from  an  early  arrest  of  development 
in  the  part. 

DisLocAfioJfs  OF  The  Knee-Joint. 

Dislocations  of  the  knee  from  violence  are  very  rare  in  spite  of  the  large  size  and 
superficial  position  of  the  joint.  This  rarity  proves  how  admirably  adapted  the 
ligaments  of  the  knee  ate,  both  as  to  their  number  and  arrangement,  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  security  afforded  by  the  shape  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two  long  bones 
which  enter  into  its  formation. 

Congenital  dislocations  are  recorded  by  Hamilton,  Hilton,  Godlee  ('Brit.  Med. 
Journal,'  March  3,  1877).  They  are  generally  forward,  the  tibia  being  in  front  of 
the  condyles. 

The  tibia  may  be  displaced  as  the  result  of  accidents,  in  four  principal  directions, 
viz.  outwards,  inwards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  Each  of  these  dislocations  may  vaiy 
in  degree,  but  the  lateral  are  always  partial,  and  the  antero-posterior  generally  com- 
plete. They  a.re  usually  combined  with  a  slight  rotation  of  the  tibia  on  its  axis. 
Dislocations  of  the  knee  may  also  occur  in  the  diagonal  directions,  viz.  antero- 
laterally  or  postero-laterally. 

Lettered  dislocations. — Unless  compound  these  luxations  are  always  incomplete. 
Velpeau  did  not  find  one  complete,  but  Malgaigne  has  referred  to  two  both  of  which 
were  inwards  and  compound, 

^  South,  Chelius's  System  of  Surgery,  and  notes  by  J.  F.  South,  vol.  i.  p.  805. 
^  Hamilton,  Fract.  and  Dislocations. 

^  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  1872.  ■*  Hamilton,  o^).  cit.  p.  779, 

^  W^.  Stokes,  Proc.  Path.  Sac.  Lublin,  N.S.  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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In  the  dislocations  outwards  the  sjDine  of  the  tibia  or  the  inner  articular  surface 
of  that  bone  is  driven  beneath  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur.  In  the  dislocations 
imoards  the  spine  of  the  tibia  or  the  outer  articular  facet  is  displaced  beneath  the 
internal  condj-le. 

The  causes  of  these  displacements  are  falls  upon  the  foot  with  the  leg  bent  under 
the  patient's  body,  or  blows  directed  laterally  against  the  joint,  or  sudden  twists  of  the 
femur  or  leg.  M.  Fleury  ^  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  dislocation  was  caused 
by  the  assistant  who  was  in  chai'ge  of  the  leg  of  a  patient  fi'om  whom  some  labial 
warts  were  being  removed,  giving  the  limb  a  sharp  twist  outwards;  inflammation 
was  followed  by  amputation  and  death.  The  preparation  is  in  the  Mus6e  Dupuytren, 
and  should  be  a  caution  to  all  who  have  to  assist  in  keeping  a  patient  in  the  litho- 
tomy position. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  violence  of  the  injury,  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments 
and  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  vasti  are  more  or  less  torn  ;  but  in  M.  Fleury's  case 
just  referred  to,  and  in  which  the  conditions  seen  are  no  doubt  largely  due  to  patho- 
logical changes,  the  posterior  ligament  is  puckered,  not  torn,  and  the  external  lateral 
ligament  is  stretched  over  the  outer  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  but  is  not  torn ;  the 
inner  edge  of  the  tibia  rests  in  the  intercondylar  notch. 

The  symptoms  of  these  dislocations  are  so  characteristic  that  a  mistake  in  diag- 
nosis is  not  likely  to  occur. 

There  is,  however,  one  accident  which  very  closely  resembles  them,  viz.  separation 
of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  or  a  fracture  through  it.  A  little  boy,  four 
years  of  age,  was  liding  behind  a  cart,  when  his  left  leg  got  between  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel,  and  he  was  brought  into  the  Westminster  Hospital  with  an  apparent 
dislocation  of  the  tibia  inwards.  With  very  slight  extension  of  the  limb,  the  de- 
formity was  removed  and  distinct  crepitus  elicited,  thus  pointing  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury. 

Whether  the  displacement  be  external  or  internal,  there  will  be  a  marked  promi- 
nence made  by  the  condyle  of  the  femur  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  tibia 
on  the  other  side  of  the  knee.  The  limb  is  not  shortened,  though  the  leg  and  thigh 
are  no  longer  in  the  same,  but  more  nearly  in  parallel  planes ;  the  position  of  the  leg 
to  the  thigh  is  generally  one  of  partial  flexion  ;  though  this  is  by  no  means  diagnostic, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  found  straight.  In  two  cases  of  outward  displacements  in 
the  Musee  Dupuytren,  viz.  M.  Fleury's  and  a  specimen  of  Malgaigue,  the  patella  is 
seen  to  be  in  contact  at  the  outer  face  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur.  The 
toes  are  sometimes  everted  in  the  outward  displacements.  It  has  been  remarkable 
in  some  cases  how  very  little  swelling  or  infl.ammation  has  followed  the  accident,  and 
how  rapidly  and  completely  the  patients  have  regained  usaful  limbs.  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  swelling  and  inflammation  have  been  extreme,  and  the  joints  have  re- 
mained insecure  and  painful  for  a  long  while. 

The  treatment  of  lateral  dislocations  of  the  knee  is  very  simple,  and  reduction  is, 
as  a  rule,  quite  easily  effected  by  moderate  extension  and  counter-extension,  combined 
with  rotation,  or  with  alternate  flexion  and  extension.  In  the  oidy  case  of  inward 
dislocation  which  was  under  Sir  A.  Cooper's  own  care,  he  was  surprised  at  the  ease 
with  which  the  bone  was  reduced  by  direct  extension,  and  at  the  little  inflammation 
which  followed.  In  Bransby  Cooper's  case  the  fellow  workman  of  the  patient  re- 
duced an  inward  displacement  by  extension  and  pressure. 

Dislocations  in  the  antero-postei-ior  direction  cannot  take  place  without  the 
application  of  great  force.  They  are  sometimes  incomplete,  and  are  then  marked 
by  the  same  symptoms,  though  to  a  less  degree,  as  when  complete.  Velpeau  found 
]  3  complete  dislocations  forwards,  and  8  backwards.  Malgaigne  found  only  2  out  of 
26  forward  dislocations  incomplete ;  24  being  complete  :  and  of  12  cases  of  posterior 
displacement  6  were  complete,  and  6  incomplete. 

They  ai-e  generally  caused,  when  the  knee  is  more  or  less  flexed,  either  by  a  force 
applied   to  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  whilst  the  leg  is  fixed,  thus  driving  the 
condyles  backwards  or  forwards,  as  for  instance  when  a  person  falls  forwards  or 
1  Arch.  gen.  de  Med.  1837,  t.  xiv.  p.  194. 
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backwards  when  the  feet  are  immovably  fixed  ;  or  by  a  force  applied  to  the  front  or 
back  of  the  leg  or  the  foot  whilst  the  thigh  is  fixed,  thus  driving  the  head  of  the 
tibia  backwards  or  forwards.  Generally,  too,  there  is  a  twisting  force  exerted  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  direct. 

Dislocation  forward. — The  symptoms  are  a  prominence  in  the  ham  produced  by 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  another  in  the  front  of  the  knee  caused  by  the  heads 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  patella ;  while  a  depression  exists  below  the  posterior 
and  above  the  anterior.  The  outlines  of  the  prominences  suggest  the  shape  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones  which  cause  them.  The  patella,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  quite  movable 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon,  will  be  either  above  the 
head  of  the  tibia  or  in  front  of  it.  The  limb  is  shortened  to  a  variable  extent  from  one 
to  three  or  even  four  inches,  according  as  the  tibia  is  higher  or  lower  in  front  of  the 
femur.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  limb  is  extended,  but  in  some  it  has  been  found 
flexed  •  the  mobility  also  varies  from  almost  complete  fixity  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  motion  in  every  direction.  The  leg  may  be  rotated  outwards  or  inwards.  There 
may  be  much  pain  from  pressure  on  the  popliteal  nerves,  and  in  some  cases  pulsa- 
tion cannot  be  felt  in  the  tibials  at  the  ankle  owing  to  compression  of  the  popliteal 
artery.  Houston  has  recorded  one  case  ^  at  least,  if  not  two,  in  which  dry  gangrene 
i-esulted  from  this  complication  ;  in  other  cases  pulsation  has  returned  at  once  after 
reduction  of  the  dislocation.  It  seems  that  the  forward  displacement  is  somewhat 
more  likely  to  be  attended  by  injury  to  the  popliteal  vessels  than  the  posterior.  Mr. 
Bradley,^  of  Manchester,  has  recorded  three  cases  of  complete  forward  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  in  one  of  which  the  knee  was  slightly  flexed  and  the  leg  shortened 
one  and  a  half  inch.  The  head  of  the  tibia  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  condyles, 
and  the  patella  lay  in  a  deep  depression  above  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  it  was  very 
movable  owing  to  the  relaxed  state  of  the  extensor  muscles.  Pulsation  was  felt  in 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the  ankle,  though  feebler  than  on  the  other  limb. 
Keduction  under  chloroform  was  easily  effected,  and  the  man  was  quite  well  in  less  than 
eight  weeks.  In  the  second  case  the  limb  was  shortened  to  the  extent  of  three  inches 
and  the  condyles  were  almost  bursting  through  the  ham  ;  the  leg  was  blue  and  cold 
from  pressure  on  the  vessels.  Reduction  was  easily  effected  by  manual  extension 
under  chloroform,  pulsation  in  the  posterior  tibial  at  the  ankle  almost  immediately 
returned,  and  pain  ceased  and  the  case  did  well.    The  third  case  was  much  like  the  first.-* 

Dislocation  hackivards. — The  head  of  the  tibia  forms  a  projection  in  the  ham  ; 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  project  strongly  in  front,  and  a  deep  depression  exists  be- 
low the  patella  and  projecting  condyles  of  the  femur  ;  and  depression  is  vBry  often 
strongly  marked  on  each  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellae.  If  the  popliteal  nerve  is 
pressed  upon,  there  will  be  intense  pain.  The  patella,  still  connected  by  its  liga- 
ments to  the  tibia,  has  its  anterior  surface  facing  downwards  and  its  superior 
border  forwards.  The  limb  may  be  not  at  all  or  only  a  little  shortened ;  the  shorten- 
ing rarely  exceeds  one  inch.  Most  commonly  the  leg  is  in  a  position  of  extreme 
extension,  or  it  may  be  even  bent  forward ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found 
in  some  instances  straight,  in  others  slightly  flexed,  in  others  again  greatly  flexed. 
A  specimen  of  incomplete  luxation  of  the  tibia  backwards  I  have  seen  in  which  the 
knee  was  bent  to  a  right  angle,  the  patella  being  below  the  femoral  condyles,  but 
well  in  front  of  them.  In  a  case  reported  by  Mr,  Hose  ^  in  which  the  head  of  the 
tibia  was  completely  dislocated  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  patella  was 
thrown  on  to  the  outside  of  the  outer  condyle,  the  leg  being  fixed  and  extended. 
Backward  dislocation  is  more  rare  than  the  forward. 

The  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts  about  the  knee  in  these  dislocations  is  often  very 
extensive ;  the  crucial,  latei-al,  and  posterior  ligaments,  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  vasti,^  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  muscles  may  be  torn  ;  or 

1  Houston,  Duhlin  Hoap.  Repts.  Feb.  15,  1845,  p.  8. 

2  Bradley,  ^nt-  Med.  Journ.  May  5,  1877,  p.  544. 
^  Ibid.  Sept.  21,  1878,  p.  439. 

■*  Rose,  Prov.  Med.  Journ.  .June  11,  1842. 

^_  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  of  dislocation  backwards  which  was  not  complete, 
but  in  which  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  was  ruptured. 
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bruised  and  stretched,   if  not  torn.     In  the  forward  displacement  tbe  harDstriag 
tendons  may  not  yield,  but  may  slide  forward  past  the  co-adyies  of  tbe  femur,^ 

In  either  form  of  luxation  the  vessels  airad  nerves  of  the  bam  may  be  compressed^ 
but  in  most  ca^es  seem  to  have  escaped  actifal  laceration,     Speaking  goBei-ally,  ife 
may  be  stated  that  if  these  antei-o-posterior  loxations.  aire  complete,  as  thej  iBostly  axe^ . 
all  the  soft  structums  about  the  knee  are  either  stretched,  torn,,  or  compressed. 

The  treatment  of  these  dislocations  m  simple  >  I'eductioii  being,  as  a  vule,  easy,  and 
followed  by  complete  recovery  in  from  5  or  6  weeks-  to  4  ot  5  months ;  some  wesik- 
ness  and  a  little  lamene?5s  may  possibly  i-emaan  for  a  time.  Even  when  incomplete 
backward  luxation  has  remained  imredHced,  a  very  serviiQeable  joint  may  result. 
Malgaigne  tells  us  he  has  seen  two  persons  who,  at  the  end  of  5  weeks  and  1 2  months 
respectively,  had  tolerably  useful  limbs,  and  ultimately  were  able  to  walk  at  least 
twelve  leagues  a  day.  Sir  Wm.  Fergwsson  ^  saw  two  eases  of  nnrednced  dislocation 
of  old  date,  in  which  '  the  joint  seemed  little  the  worse  in  regard  to  its  movement." 
Dr.  Le  Roy  Yale  ^  has  reported  a  fatal  case  of  forward  dislocation. 

The  best  method  of  reduction  is  by  extension  made  from  the  ankle  in  the  axis 
of  the  displaced  tibia,  and  counter-es tension  from  the  thigh  or  perinsenm,  aided  if 
necessary  by  pressure  on  the  condyles  and  head  of  the  tibia.  Chloroform  and  ether 
mixture  may  be  administered  with  advantage  to  facilitate  reduction  and  to  remove 
the  pain  attending  it.  After  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  joint  must  be  kept 
perfectly  motionless  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  least,  and  the  ordinary  remedies  em- 
ployed for  preventing  or  subduing  inflaiBmation.  Subsequently  passive  movements 
should  }yQ  practised,  and  for  a  time  support  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  bandage 
should  be  afforded  the  knee. 

Dislocatioiifj  <9ntivards  vnth  rotation  hackiuardsi. — Some  four  or  five  cases  of 
traumatic  dislocation  in  this  direction  have  been  reported,  in  which,  besides  being 
displaced  outwards,  the  leg  is  rotated  so  tl^at  the  fibula  looks  backwards  and  the 
inner  surfece  of  the  tibia  forwards.  This  accident  arises  from  a  violent  twist  of  the 
leg  whilst  the  thigh  is  fixed.  In  these  cases  the  patella  forms  a  prominence  exter- 
nally, and  the  inner  condyle  projects  internally  ;  the  foot  is  turned  outwards,  and  the 
crest  of  the  tibia  is  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  in  its  rotated  position.  Partial 
dislocatioii  backwards  and  otitivards,  with  some  outward  rotation,  is  very  freqiiently 
the  result  of  long-standing  disease  of'  the  knee-joint.. 

ComiplicatioiT^. — Fracture  may  complicate  dislocations  of  the  knee ;  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  has  been  broken  in  one  cas.e,  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula  in  an- 
other. The  patella  has  been  displaced  oatwai'ds  in  a  case  of  complete  backward 
luxation  of  the  tibia.  Rupijure  of  the  popliteal  vessels,  necessitating  immediate 
amputation,  has  occurred  in  two  or  thi-ee  recorded  instances.  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson  * 
saw  a  case  in  which  the  popliteal  artery  was  lacerated  by  the  backward  projection 
of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  displacement  being  such  that  the  femur  was  thrust 
through  the  skin  of  the  h.am,.  At  a  later  date  suppuration  of  the  joint  may  arise, 
and  general  purulent  infection  of  the  system  follow.  The  dislocation  may  be  com- 
pound. 

Compound  dislocation. — This  is  one  of  the  most  grave  accidents  which  the 
surgeon  can  be  called  upon  to  treat,  on  account  of  the  large  size  and  complex  character 
of  the  joint,  the  large  size  of  the  wound  and  of  the  protruded  bone,  and  the  general 
stretching,  bruising,  and  often  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  structures  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  knee.  There  is  the  risk  of  gangrene  to  consider;  and  if  this 
does  not  happen,  exhaustive  and  prolonged  sttppuration  and  necrosis  may  follow  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb.  Fbr  these  reasons  amputation,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  the  right  practice  to  pursue ;  but  if  the  subject  of  the  accident  be  young  and  of 
good  constitution,  if  the  wound  in  the  integument  be  small,  and  the  soft  parts  around 
the  joint  not  much  bruised,  and  if  the  popliteal  vessels  are  not  injured,  an  effort 
may  be  made  to  save  the  limb.     Excision  may  be  performed  instead  of  amputation 

'  Vide  Hamilton,  Fract.  and' Did.  p.  707,  4th  ed.         -  Practical  Suryery,  5th  ed.  p.  a2o. 
3  Yale,  New  York  Med.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  124,  Nov.  1865. 
^  Pract.  of  Sur//.  6th  ed.  p.  321. 
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in  certain  cases  if  the  patient  be  young  and  has  healthy  viscera,  and  the  nerves  and 
vessels  of  the  ham  are  intact,  and  the  muscles  not  very  much  lacerated.  A.  White 
sawed  off  the  projecting  end  of  the  femur  in  a  case  of  forward  dislocation  in  a  boy, 
and  succeeded  in  saving  both  limb  and  life.  Malgaigne  gives  two  cases  of  complete 
compound  luxation  inwards  in  which  the  protruded  bone  was  replaced  and  the 
patients  recovered.' 

Dislocation  of  the  se/nilunar  cartilages. — These  accidents,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Malgaigne  as  sub  luxation  of  the  semilunar  fibro- cartilages,  are  the  result 
of  slight  twists  of  the  foot  and  leg  when 


Fig.  196.— Dislocation  of  External  Semi- 
lunar Cartilage.  (Godlee,  '  Path.  Trans, 
vol.  xxxi.) 


the  knee  is  in  a  more  or  less  flexed  position. 

They  often  occur  during  walking,  in  rising 

from  the  stooping  posture,  or  by  catching 

the  toes    against  some  stone  or  ridge  of 

ground,  or  in  the  bedclothes.    Joints  which 

have  been  the  seat  of  inflammatory  changes, 

or  in  which  the  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and 

the  cartilages  swollen,  are  most  prone  to 

'  internal  derangement  of  the  knee,'  as  Hey 

called  these  accidents.  The  internal  carti- 
lage is  said  to  be  more  frequently  dis- 
placed than  the  outer,  though  there  is,  I 
think,  room  to  question  this ;  certainly 
the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  cartilages 
would  point  to  the  external  as  being  the 
most  liable  to  slip  from  its  position.  The 
displacement  may  take  place  either  in- 
wards, or  inwards  and  backwards,  towards 

the  spine  of  the  tibia  ;  or  outwards  beyond 

the  margin  of  the  tibial  facet  and  the 
femoral  condyle.  These  may  fitly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  median  and  the  'marginal 
forms  of  dislocation  of  the  cartilages.  In 
illustration  of  the  median  form  two  cases 
may  be  quoted.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  ^  ob- 
served an  instance  in  the  dissecting-room, 
where  one  of  the  cartilages  had  been  torn 
from  its  connection  with  the  tibia  through- 
out its  whole  length,  with  the  exception  of 
its  extremities.  .  .  .  The  cartilage  was  flattened  on  its  outer  margin,  and  where  it  passed 
behind  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  seemed  to  fit  into  the  ai-ticular  sui^faces  almost  as 
accurately  as  the  internal  concavity  does  in  the  natural  position  of  the  parts.' 
Another  case  (fig.  196),  also  a  dissecting-room  specimen,  is  described  by  Mr.  Godlee,^  in 
which  the  circumference  of  the  external  fibro-cartilage  was  torn  away  from  its 
attachments  and  occupied  a  vertical  position  in  the  intercondyloid  fossa,  the  cartilage 
beino-  obviously  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  inner  part  of  the  condyle.  A  capital 
illustration  of  the  marginal  form  of  dislocation,  though  not  resulting  from  any  of  the 
causes  usually  mentioned  as  producing  it,  has  been  described  by  R.  W.  Smith.'*  The 
subject  was  a  boy,  set.  16,  who  was  wounded  by  a  hackle-pin,  the  sharp  curved  point 
of  which  penetrated  the  edge  of  the  internal  fibro-cartilage  ;  the  pin,  as  the  boy  fell 
backwards,  tore  its  way  out.  On  the  joint  recovering  from  this  injury,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  general  stiffness  of  the  joint,  but  that  neither  flexion  nor  extension 
could  be  fully  accomplished  ;  when  walking  was  attempted  the  joint  would  yield 
bending  forward,  and  a  very  distinct  projection  was  seen  and  felt  between  the  tibia 
and  inner  condyle  ;  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  projection  was  at  the  cicatrix. 

^  Tom.  ii.  p.  956.  ^  Practical  Sibrgery,  5th  ed.  p.  323. 

3  Path.  Sac.  Trans,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  240. 

*  it.  W.  Smith,  Prnc.  Path.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  ii.  N.S.  p.  253. 


a,  external  semilunar  cartilage,  occupying  a  vertical 
position  in  the  intercondylar  notch  ;  b,  outer  part  of 
capsule,  from  which  the  cai-tilage  has  been  torn  ; 
c,  c.  c,  patches  of  erosion  from  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  of  femur ;  d,  patches  of  erosion  on  part  of 
tibia  on  which  the  displaced  cartilage  normally  lay; 
e.  internal  semilunar  cartilage  in  the  natural  posi- 
tion ;  /,  transverse  ligament  ;  ?,  tendon  of  popliteus 
muscle  ;  h,  anterior  crucial  ligament ;  k,  posterior 
crucial  ligament ;  I,  infra-patellar  fat ;  nt,  tendon  of 
extensor  cruris. 
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Pressure  caused  pain.  The  projection  presented  a  curved  outline,  was  rather  elastic 
to  the  feel,  and  was  manifestly  not  osseous.  Pi'of.  Smith  considered  the  nature  of  the 
case  so  obvious  as  to  amount  to  an  actual  demonstration  of  the  injury. 

The  symptoms  of  displacements  of  these  cartilages  are  a  sudden  and  severe  pain 
in  the  joint  with  inability  to  straighten  it,  followed  in  a  short  time  by  eifusion  and 
the  usual  symptoms  of  synovitis.  Sometimes  there  is  slight  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae.  Passive  flexion  and  extension  are  unattended  by  pain,  or  by  more 
than  trifling  uneasiness ;  but  the  patient  cannot  of  himself  extend  or  freely  bend  the 
knee,  and  he  is  obliged  to  keep  the  knee  stiff  and  in  a  slightly  bent  position  during 
walking,  resting  upon  his  toes  when  the  sound  limb  is  off  the  ground ;  in  fact, 
walking  is  performed,  as  one  of  Hey's  patients  thus  afflicted  expressed  it,  '  as  if  he 
had  no  joint  in  the  knee.'  •  If  the  dislocation  be  in  the  marginal  direction  there  will 
be  a  projection  on  the  side  of  the  displacement,  which  will  be  the  more  pronounced 
if  the  cartilage  is  enlarged  ;  if  the  luxation  be  in  the  median  direction  there  will  be 
no  projection,  but  probably  a  depression  to  mai-k  the  place  from  which  the  cartilage 
has  slipped  away,  though  there  might  be  a  slight  projection  due  to  the  antei'o- 
posterior  elongation  of  the  semilunar  cartilage  in  its  new  position,  and,  if  so,  it  would 
be  most  likely  evident  just  on  one  side  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  as  in  Mr.  Clement 
Lucas's  case.^ 

Hey  and  Astley  Cooper  ^  observed  no  projection  in  their  cases,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  fibro- cartilages  took  the  median  direction  ;  on  the  other  hand,  cases 
have  been  recorded  by  Bassius,^  Malgaigne,  and  Dequevauviller,^  in  which  there 
was  a  projection ;  and  in  Bassius's  case  the  external  cartilage,  which  had  become 
much  enlarged  by  previous  inflammation  of  the  joint,  was  projecting  strongly  out- 
wards. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  loose  cartilages  in  the  knee-joint  have  been,  and 
are  liable  to  be,  mistaken  for  luxation  of  the  cartilages.  M.  Gimelle  ^  has  related  a 
case  in  which  this  mistake  was  made ;  but,  the  true  cause  having  been  at  length 
discovered,  Larrey  cut  into  the  joint  and  removed  the  foreign  body. 

Several  conditions  which  may  be  grouped  under  Hey's  designation,  '  Internal 
derangement  of  the  knee,'  may  give  rise  to  much  the  same  class  of  symptoms  :  thus, 
Hey  himself  says  ''  that  the  symptoms  he  has  described  '  may  be  brought  on,  I  appre- 
hend, by  any  such  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  joint  as  will  prevent  the  condyles  of 
the  OS  femoris  from  moving  truly  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the  semilunar  cartilages  and 
articular  depressions  of  the  tibia.  An  unequal  tension  of  the  lateral  or  cross  liga- 
ments of  the  joint,  or  some  slight  derangement  of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  may  pro- 
bably be  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  complaint.' 

Treatment. — Hey  succeeded  in  his  cases  by  first  extending  and  then  suddenly  bend- 
ing the  leg  on  the  thigh  and  repeating  the  process  two  or  three  times,  the  patient  being 
seated  the  while  on  a  high  seat  which  would  allow  of  the  limb  being  bent  under  it. 
Another  plan  is  to  flex  the  knee  to  its  utmost  extent  and  then  suddenly  to  straighten 
it,  imparting  to  the  leg  at  the  same  time  a  slight  rotatory  movement.  An  anaesthetic 
may  be  administered  before  performing  these  movements  if  thought  desirable.  Should 
reduction  be  effected,  the  patient  will  at  once  be  able  to  extend  his  limb  and  move  it 
freely  ;  sometimes,  however,  all  plans  fail,  and  then  the  patient  must  constantly  wear 
a  bandage  or  knee-cap  firmly  around  the  joint.  Even  when  reduction  is  effected, 
similar  support  of  the  joint  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  luxation, 
to  which  persons  who  have  once  suifered  are  pai-ticularly  prone.  In  all  cases  some 
degree  of  inflammation  of  the  joint  is  set  up,  which  requires  the  usual  treatment  for 
synovitis. 

Dislocations  of  the  Fibula. 

Dislocation  of  the  upfer  end  oj  the  filnda. — Sometimes  the  superior  tibio- 
fibular ligaments  become  very  lax,  and  permit  of  an  abnormal  amount  of  mobility 

^  Hey,  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  3rd  ed.  p.  341. 

2  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Nov.  15,  1879,  p.  774.  ^  ^^_  Cooper,  Fract.  and  Disl.  p.  212. 

^  Malgaigne,  tome  iii.  p.  OfjS.  -    '"  Rev.  med.-chir.  tome  vi.  p.  160;  tome  vii.  p.  311. 

6  Gaz.  med.  1835,  p.  221.  ^  Hey,  op.  cit.  p.  334. 
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at  this  joint,  amounting  almost  to  dislocation  ;  sometimes  as  the  result  of  an  oblique 
fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  head  of  the  tibula  has  been  drawn  upwards  by  the  contraction 
of  the  gastrocnemii  and  biceps  muscles ;  sometimes  upward  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  fibula  has  resulted  from  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  as  in  Boyer's  case  recorded  by 
Malgaigne  ;  sometimes,  too,  the  fibula  is  luxated  at  its  upper  end  as  the  result  of 
direct  injurj'. 

Malgaigne  and  Hamilton  have  collected  and  recoi'ded  several  instances  of  trau- 
ma.tic  luxation,  both  forwards  and  backwards,  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula.  In, 
dislocation  forwards  the  head  of  the  fibula  occupies  a  position  near  the  edge  of  the 
ligamentum  patellae;  the  direction  of  the  biceps  is  consequently  altered;  there  is 
intense  pain,  and  the  leg  may  remain  semiflexed  ^  and  immovably  fixed  until  reduction 
is  completed.  The  causes  of  the  forward  displacement  have  been  twofold,  viz  (1) 
violent  action  of  the  mu^scles  attached  to  the  front  of  the  fibula;  (2)  direct  violence. 
The  best  method  of  reduction  seems  to  be  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  fibula  while 
the  leg  is  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  the  foot  flexed  on  the  leg.  In  some  cases  recovery 
has  been  very  rapid  ;  thus  in  Hawley's  case  the  patient  was  attending  to  his  usual 
duties  after  a  week  of  complete  rest  and  cooling  lotions. 

In  backward  dislocations,  the  head  of  the  fi^bula  is  behind  its  normal  position 
and  forms  a  prominerice  just  benpath  the  skin  ;  the  leg  is  partially  flexed,  and  both 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  leg  is  impaired ;  pain,  or  it  may  be  coldness  or  numb- 
ness, will  be  felt  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure 
on  the  external  popliteal  nerve  ;  and  the  toes  or  even  the  whole  foot  may  be  dra^vn 
outwards.  Like  the  antprior  displacements,  the  posterior  also  may  be  caused  either 
by  muscular  or  direct  violence.  In  Dirbreuil's  case  the  dislocation  seemed  due  to 
violent  contraction  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris  ;  in  Sanson's  to  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  waggon  over  the  joint.  In  Richardson's  ^  case,  a  boy,  set.  9  years,  fell 
five  feet  and  struck  the  outside  of  his  knee.  Mr,  Erichsen  ^  has  recorded  the  case 
of  a  young  man,  set.  23,  in  whom  the  backward  displacement  was  caused  by  a  fall  in 
descending  an  Alpine  slope ;  when  seen,  some  time  afterwards  the  bone  remained 
permanently  in  its  abnormal  position,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  frustrating  all  attempts 
at  reduction  ;  b\it  with  the  ex(?ej)tion  that  he  could  not  jump  and  the  leg  was  some- 
what weak,  the  patient  sufiered  no  inconvenience. 

The  treaitment  requisite  is  pressure  in  a  forward  and  outward  direction,  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  flbula  whilst  the  knee  is  flexed ;  the  bone  will  thus,  as  a  rule,  slip 
into  its  place,  and  there  it  should  be  retained  with  a  compress  and  bandage,  and  the 
limb  should  b^  kept  at  rest  for  a  month  or  fi,ve  weeks.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  leg  to  incline  outwards ;  when  this  is  the  case  some  fixed 
apparatus,  such  as  the  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  should  be  worn  for  some  few  weeks 
longer. 

Mr.  Bryant  speaks  of  dislocation  outwards  and  mentions  having  seen  three  cases  ; 
he  thinks  the  accident  is  generally  caused  by  some  violent  adduction  of  the  foot  with 
simultaneous  abduction  of  the  knee. 

Dislocation  of  the  lotoer  end  of  the  fihida.—Jt  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula  to  be  displaced  from  the  tibia  and  the  outer  side  of  the 
astragalus,  except  in  connection  with  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  or  of  the  ankle- 
joint.  Luxation  backwards  of  this  end  of  the  fibula  at  the  inferior  tibio-fibular 
articulation  has,  however,  been  described  by  na  less  an  authority  than  Nelaton  ;  the 
accident  was  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  obliquely  across  the 
leg,  thus  pushing  the  malleolus  backwards  until  it  was  in  close  contact  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tejido  Achillis,;  the  outer  articular  facet  of  the  astragalus  could  be  plainly 
felt ;  the  foot  retained  its  natural  position.  The  dislocation  had  occurred  thirty-nine 
days  before  the  subject  of  it  was  seen  by  M.  Grerdy,,  and,  though  reduction  was  not 
effected,  the  patient  could  walk  fairly  well. 

^  Hawley's  case  reported  hy  Hamilton. 
^  Richardson,  A7n.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  April  1863. 
^  Sci.  and  Art  of  Sury.  vol.  i.  p.  512,  7th  ed. 
Vol.  I.  4  A 
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In  such  an  injury  the  proper  treatment  would  be  to  extend  the  foot  forcibly  on 
the  leg,  and  then,  the  peronei  muscles  being  thus  relaxed,  to  press  forward  the  external 
malleolus  into  its  place. 

Dislocations  of  the  Foot. 

Much  confusion  prevails  in  the  nomenclature  of  this  class  of  injuries  owing  to 
some  authors  describing  the  distal  bone  or  bones  as  being  dislocated  from  the 
proximal,  while  others  speak  of  the  proximal  as  being  dislocated  from  the  distal. 
Thus  in  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
in  discussing  whether  it  is  the  tibia  which  is  dislocated  from  the  astragalus,  or 
the  astragalus  and  the  rest  of  the  foot  from  the  tibia.  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  other 
English  surgeons,  Malgaigne,  and  Hamilton  speak  of  the  tibia  as  the  bone 
displaced ;  though  Hamilton  '  expresses  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
mode  of  appellation.  On  the  other  hand,  Petit,  Boyer,  and  the  majority  of  the 
French  and  several  English  and  German  surgeons  describe  the  foot  as  the  part  dis- 
located. In  this  way  the  dislocation  inwards  of  the  one  class  would  correspond  with 
the  dislocation  outwards  of  the  other.  Again,  when  the  astragalus,  retaining  its 
normal  relation  to  the  tibio-j&bular  mortise,  has  been  torn  away  from  its  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  connections,  some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  injury  as  a  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus ;  while  others  with  more  propriety  have  described  it  is  a  dislocation  of  the 
foot  beneath  the  astragalus,  and  have  reserved  the  term  '  dislocation  of  the  astragalus' 
exclusively  for  displacements  of  that  bone  from  all  its  connections,  viz.  the  tibio-fibular 
mortise  as  well  as  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  articu.lations.  In  luxations  of  all  joints 
excepting  those  of  the  foot  the  more  distal  part  of  the  limb  is  described  as  being 
dislocated  from  the  more  proximal ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  this  mode  of 
description  should  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  dislocations  of  the  foot  also.  It  is  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  present  article. 

Dislocations  of  the  Ankle. 

In  these  dislocations  there  is  a  displacement  of  the  trochlea  of  the  astragalus  from 
the  tibio-fibular  mortise,  the  astragalus  still  retaining  its  natural  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  foot.  They  may  take  place  in  five  directions,  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  viz.  outwards,  inwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and 
upwards  between  the  tibia  and  fibula.  In  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  so- 
called  lateral  dislocations  of  the  ankle  are  in  reality  lateral  twists  of  the  foot  with 
consequent  rotation  of  the  astragalus  beneath  the  tibio-fibular  arch.  In  most  gingly- 
moid  joints,  the  elbow  for  instance,  such  lateral  rotation  cannot  by  any  possibility 
take  place,  though  partial  and  complete  horizontal  displacements  outwards  occur. 
But  at  the  ankle-joint  the  outwaixl  and  inward  luxations,  whether  partial  or  com- 
plete, are  not  usually  in  a  horizontally  lateral  direction,  though  dislocations  in  such 
a  direction  do  occasionally  happen.  However,  in  accordance  with  custom  we  speak 
of  them  all  as  dislocations  of  the  ankle,  whether  the  astragalus  and  with  it  the  foot 
is  simply  rotated  on  its  axis  or  is  displaced  in  a  horizontal  manner  without  being 
rotated. 

In  the  lateral  and,  though  less  constantly,  in  the  antero- posterior  forms  also,  the 
dislocation  is  associated  with  fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  bones  of  the  leg ;  the 
fibula  yields  in  the  displacements  backwards,  forwards,  and  outwards ;  whilst  the  tibia 
gives  way  in  dislocations  inwards.  Often,  however,  in  dislocations  outwards  the  tip 
of  the  internal  malleolus  is  broken,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dupuytren's  fracture,  the 
inferior  tibio-peroneal  ligaments  are  ruptured,  as  well  as  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
fractured ;  and,  again,  the  external  malleolus  as  well  as  the  internal  malleolus  is 
sometimes  broken  off  in  dislocations  inwards. 

The  lateral  displacements  are  caused  by  some  violent  and  sudden  twist  of  the  foot ; 
thus  treading  on  the  edge  of  the  kerb-stone,  or  alighting  forcibly  upon  a  lower  level 
than  expected  with  one  edge,  and  not  the  flat  sole,  of  the  foot  first  touching  the  ground, 

'  Hamilton,  Fract.  and  Dishc.  5th  ed.  p.  450. 
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are  pregnant  causes  of  these  accidents.  The  antero-posterior  luxations  are  produced 
by  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  foot  during  some  violent  impulse  of  the  body,  or  by  some 
great  force  applied  to  the  foot  when  the  leg  is  fixed. 

Dislocations  outward. — In  this  dislocation  the  fibula  is  broken  from  two  to  five 
inches  above  the  malleolus ;  the  astragalus,  in  the  commonest  form  of  the  accident, 
has  its  upper  and  outer  mai'gin  tilted  inwards  beneath  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus  looks  upwards  as  well  as  outwards ; 
the  foot  is  everted  and  its  outer  edge  raised,  whilst  its  inner  rests  on  the  ground  ; 
a  hollow  exists  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tibia  projects  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  immediately  beneath  the  skin.  This  is  the  accident 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Pott's  fracture. 


Fig.  197.— The  Foot  in  Potts  Fracture.  Fig. 

(After  Pott.) 


198.— The  Bones  in  Pott's  Fractur 


*  The  support  of  the  body,  and  the  due  and  proper  use  and  executiou  of  the  office  of  the 
joint  of  the  ankle,'  observes  Pott,  'depend  almost  entirely  on  the  perpendicular  hearinfr  of  the 
tibia  upon  the  astragalus,  and  on  its  tirm  connection  with  the  fibula.  If  either  of  these  be 
perverted  or  prevented,  so  that  the  former  bone  is  forced  from  its  just  and  perpendicular 
position  on  the  astragalus,  or  if  it  be  separated  by  violence  from  its  connection  with  the 
latter,  the  joint  of  the  ankle  will  suffer  a  partial  dislocation  internally  ;  which  partial  dislo- 
cation cannot  happen  without  not  only  a  considerable  extension,  or  perhaps  laceration  of  the 
bursal  ligament  of  the  joint,  which  is  lax  and  weak,  but  a  laceration  of  those  strong  tendinous 
ligaments  which  connect  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  with  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  and 
which  constitute  in  great  measure  the  ligamentous  strength  of  the  joint  of  the  ankle.  This 
is  the  case,  when,  by  leaping  or  jumping,  the  fibula  breaks  in  the  weak  part  already  men- 
tioned, that  is  within  two  or  three  inches  of  its  lower  extremity.  When  this  happens,  the 
inferior  fractured  end  of  the  fibula  falls  inward  toward  the  tibia,  that  extremity  of  the 
bone  which  forms  the  outer  ankle  is  turned  somewhat  outward  and  upward,  and  the  tibia 
having  lost  its  proper  support,  and  not  being  of  itself  capabls>  of  steadily  preserving  its  true 

4  A  2 
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•perpendicular  bearing;,  is  forced  off  from  the  astragalus  inwai'ds,  by  which  means  the  weak 
bursal  or  common  ligament  of  the  joint  is  violently  stretched,  if  not  torn,  and  the  strong 
ones,  which  fasten  the  tibia  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  are  always  lacerated ;  thus  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  a  perfect  fracture  and  a  partial  dislocation.'  ^ 

Besides  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  which  nearly  always  accompanies  this  disloca- 
tion, the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  sometimes  torn  through,  and  there  may  be  de- 
tached with  it  more  or  less  of  the  internal  malleolus  ;  or  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
may  be  broken  very  obliquely,  so  that  only  the  portion  which  is  connected  by  liga- 
ment with  the  fibula  i-emains  attached  to  that  bone.     When  the  dislocation  is  in  a 
horizontal  direction  and  unaccompanied  by  rotation  of  the  foot,  the  inner  portion  of 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  beneath  the  outer  part  of  the  tibial  mortise; 
This  may  happen  without  fracture  of  the  fibula,  in  which  case  the  inferior  tibio- 
fibular ligaments  must  be  lacerated.     There  is  a  remarkable  if  not   unique   case, 
related  by  Boyer,  in  which  the  dislocation  was  unaccompanied  by  a  fracture  of  the 
,    fibula ;  but  in  lieu  of  this,  the  entire  fibula  was  forced  up- 
Fracture  '^^Gonied  ^^1"*^'^j  ^^^   i^^   head  dislocated    from    the  articular   facet  of 
from  Sir  A.  Cooper's  the  tibia.^      There  is  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Museum  a 
specimen     in      St.  cast  of  the  ankle  and  inside  of  the  right  foot  of  a  case  quite 
Ihomas  s  Museum.)  ^g  unique  though  of  a  different  character  from  Boyer's ;  it  shows 
well  that  there  was  dislocation  with  fracture  of  the  fibula  and 
complete  twisting  of  the  foot  in  a  horizontal  plane  to  a  right 
angle  outwards. 

Dupuytren's  fracture  of  the  fibula  is  also  a  very  rare  acci- 
dent ;  so  rare,  indeed,  that  he  only  met  with  it  once  in 
200  fractures  of  the  fibula.  It  involves  not  only  fracture  of 
the  fibula,  but  also  laceration  of  the  strong  tibio-fibular  liga- 
ment ;  or  else  a  slip  of  the  tibia  is  torn  off"  with  the  ligament 
and  thus  remains  connected  with  the  lower  fragment  of  the 
fibula  :  in  addition,  the  foot  is  displaced  nearly  horizontally 
outwards  and  then  upwards,  carrying  with  it  the  external 
malleolus ;  and  the  tibia  may  be  forced  through  the  skin  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  ankle.  The  extent  to  which  the  foot  will 
be  drawn  upwards  depends  on  the  height  at  which  the  fibula 
breaks,  which  may  be  two  or  three  inches  above  the  tip  of  the 
malleolus,  or  not  much  above  the  base  of  the  malleolus.  (Some- 
times the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus  remains  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  astragalus  by  ligament.  Dupuytren  thought  the 
iipward  displacement  of  the  foot  was  due  to  separation  of  the 
fibula  from  the  tibia,  but  his  own  and  other  preparations  seem 
to  prove  that  the  upper  part  of  the  fibula  keeps  its  position- 
to  the  tibia.  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Dublin,  has  reported  a  very 
interesting  case  of  this  sort  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal'  (June  9,  1880.) 

Dislocation  inwards. — Simple  dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards  is  a  rare  and  rather 
severe  accident,  greater  force  being  required  to  produce  it  than  the  dislocation  out- 
wards ;  hence,  in  addition  to  the  tibia  being  generally  obliquely  fractured  through 
the  malleolus,  and  separated  from  the  shaft,  there  may  also  be  a  fracture  of  the 
astragalus,  and  of  the  outer  malleolus.  If  there  be  no  fracture  of  the  latter,  the  ex- 
ternal lateral  ligament  will  be  torn  through ;  but  the  deltoid  ligament  remains  un- 
affected by  the  displacement.  Either  the  astragalus  may  have  its  inner  surface  tilted 
upwards,  or  the  whole  foot  may  slide  inwards  from  beneath  the  tibio-fibular  arch, 
without  in  either  case  the  ligaments  of  the  inferior  tibio-fibular  articulation  being 
interfered  with.  The  symptoms  of  this  injury  are,  inversion  of  the  foot,  a  great  pro- 
minence of  the  ou.ter  ankle,  which  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  a  depression  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ankle. 

The  reduction  of  these  dislocations  may  be  accomplished  by  extension  made  from 

^  FQtt:s  Works,  by  James  Earle,  1790,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 
-  Boyer,  Maladies  chirury.  tome  iii.  p.  88o. 
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the  foot,  while  counter-extension  is  made  by  an  assistant  grasping  the  limb  near  the 
knee,  the  leg  and  thigh  being  previously  flexed,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
resistance  of  the  muscles.  Pressure  at  the  same  time  should  be  made  on  the  pro- 
jecting bone,  and  it  is  often  serviceable  to  give  the  foot  a  gentle  rocking  motion. 
The  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  sometimes  renders  reduction  easy  in  cases  of  dis- 
location of  the  foot  which  are  otherwise  quite  irreducible.'  Two  side  splints, 
with  foot-pieces  made  of  wood,  leather,  or  gutta-percha,  or  the  starch-bandage 
strengthened  with  millboard,  must  be  applied  and  kept  on  for  six  weeks,  the  patient 
being  allowed  to  go  about  upon  crutches.  Dupuytren's  splint  is  often  used,  and  is 
good  when  properly  applied. 

Dislocation  hackivards. — Dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards  may  arise  from  jumping 
off  a  carriage  in  motion,  or  from  a  fall  backwards  whilst  the  foot  is  confined ;  from 
either  cause,  the  capsular  and  part  of  the  deltoid  ligaments  may  be  ruptured,  the 
fibula,  broken  above  the  malleolus,  and  the  tibia  forced  from  the  astragalus  on  to  the 
navicular  and  cuneiform  bones.  The  symptoms  of  this  accident  are,  shortening  of 
the  foot  and  lengthening  of  the  heel,  with  a  depression  above  the  latter.  The  toes 
are  pointed  downwards,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tibia  forms  a  projection  in  front  of 
the  ankle.  Reduction  may  be  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  lateral 
dislocations ;  the  back  and  side  splints,  or  a  plaster  of  Paris  apparatus,  is  the  best 
mode  of  treatment. 

Dislocation  forwards. — Dislocation  of  the  foot  forwards  is  so  rare  that  Sir  A. 
Cooper  never  saw  a  case,  and  but  few  such  are  on  record.  Malgaigne  has  collected 
five.  One  of  the  best-described  cases  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  of 
Dublin.  2 

The  subject  of  the  accident  was  a  sailor,  who,  while  assisting  to  raise  a  very  heavy  cask 
on  board  ship,  having  at  the  same  time  one  leg  much  flexed  on  the  foot,  and  the  thigh  on  the 
leg,  was  struck  by  the  falling  of  the  cask  just  above  the  knee,  forcing  the  distal  end  of  the 
tibia  backwards  from  off  the  astragalus  on  to  the  upper  and  posterior  surface  of  thecalcaneum. 
The  symptoms  of  this  accident  were,  a  lengthening  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  extent  of 
one  inch,  and  a  shortening  of  the  leg  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  the  two  malleoli  being 
that  much  nearer  the  ground.  The  projection  of  the  heel  had  disappeared,  and  the  tibia 
formed  a  remarkable  projection  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The 
fibula  was  uninjured  ;  but  the  extremity  of  the  inner  malleolus  had  been  fractmed. 

The  only  accident  with  which  this  could  be  confounded  is  a  fracture  of  the  tibia 
immediately  above  the  ankle-joint ;  but  the  situation  of  the  malleoli  would  be  decisive 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury.  In  the  few  cases  of  this  accident  which  have  been 
published,  reduction  was  not  effected,  and  the  patients  remained  very  lame ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  cases  of  this  description,  if  seen  early  and  properly 
recognised,  should  not  be  reduced  by  the  same  means  as  the  lateral  dislocations,  and 
treated  in  all  respects  similarly.  Mr.  Poland  has  reported  a  case  of  simple,  partial 
dislocation  of  the  foot  forwards  in  which  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus  was 
caught  in  the  anteiior  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  wedged  in  tightly,  the  foot 
being  much  extended,  and  the  tendo  Achillis  very  tense,  and  seeming  to  assist  im- 
paction. '  All  attempts  at  forcible  reduction,  even  under  chloroform,  were  unsuccess- 
ful. Division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  was  performed,  when  the  bones  loosened  and 
readily  admitted  of  replacement.'  ^ 

Dislocation  icjnvards. — What  Kelaton  describes  as  a  '  luxation  of  the  foot  up- 
wards '  has  been  established  as  a  recognised  form  of  dislocation  by  Sir  W,  Fergusson,^ 
Mr.  Bryant  ^  and  others.  In  Mr.  Bryant's  case,  both  feet  of  a  man,  set.  55,  wei-e 
similarly  injured.  In  this  dislocation  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  separated  at  their 
lower  ends,  and  the  astragalus  is  forced  up  between  them ;  the  malleoli  of  course 
being  widely  apart,  and  the  tips  of  these  processes  much  nearer  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
than  normal.  The  skin  over  one  or  both  malleoli  is  greatly  stretched  ;  and  the  out- 
line of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inferior  articular  facet  of  the  tibia  becomes  very 

^  Vide  Guy^s  Hasp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  ser.  3.  pp.  271  et  seq.    Cases  3  and  4. 
^  Dublin  Quart.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.  May  1852. 
^  Guy's  Hasp.  Repts.  vol.  i.  3rd  ser.  p.  277. 
*  Fergusson,  Practical  Surgery,  5th  ed.  p.  318. 
^  Bryant,  Pract.  of  Sure/.  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
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pronounced  ;  whilst  the  astragalus  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  made  out.  I  saw 
and  repoi'ted  a  case  of  the  kind  under  Mr.  De  Morgan's  care  •  in  which  the  symptoms 
were  well  marked,  the  foot  being  dislocated  backwards  as  well  as  upwards.  The 
accident  usually  restxlts  from  a  fall  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  from  a  force  applied 
directly  to  the  ankle  as  in  a  scuffle  when  some  one  falls  or  tramples  on  the  part. 
Reduction  may  be  effected  under  chloroform  by  forcible  extension,  or  as  in  Mr.  De 
Morgan's  case  by  '  firmly  pulling  on  the  foot  and  at  the  same  time  pushing  it  up 
against  the  left  hand  which  acted  as  a  fulci-um  on  the  dorsum.  It  slipped  in  with  a 
jerk.'  On  the  other  hand  all  efforts  to  restore  the  foot  to  its  proper  place  may  be 
futile.  In  the  cases  which  have  been  reduced  there  was  no  tendency  for  the  foot  to 
slip  upwards  again.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  splint  without  a 
foot-piece,  and  subsequently  a  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Com2)ound  dislocations  of  the  foot  at  the  ankle-joint  take  place  in  the  same  direc- 
tions as  the  simple  dislocations,  and  are  accompanied  by  similar  injury  to  the  liga- 
ments and  bones  of  the  joint.  There  is,  however,  superadded  the  woimd  in  the 
integuments  communicating  with  the  joint,  and  there  may  be  also  laceration  of  the 
,blood- vessels  and  tendons,  and  extensive  comminution  of  all  the  bones  of  the  joint, 
and  even  of  the  os  calcis.  Compound  dislocation  inwards  may  occur  without  fracture 
of  either  malleolus  or  rupture  of  any  of  the  tendons.^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  suitable  for  the  treatment  of  every  case  ; 
each  must  be  studied  separately,  and  dealt  with  according  to  its  special  circumstances. 
If  arteries  are  wounded  and  bleeding,  they  must  be  tied ;  if  bones  are  comminuted, 
the  pieces  must  be  removed  :  resection  may  be  required  in  some  cases,  and  amputa- 
tion in  others.  Asa  general  rule,  amputation  is  improper,  and,  except  under  the 
circumstances  to  be  presently  mentioned,  the  preservation  of  the  limb  ought  always 
to  be  attempted.  Our  first  object,  therefore,  should  be  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  by 
bending  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  making  extension  and  counter-extension  from 
the  foot  and  thigh.  Reduction  having  been  effected,  and  the  wound  cleansed  from 
dirt  and  other  foreign  bodies,  the  limb  must  be  placed  on  a  well-padded  splint  with 
a  foot-piece,  in  such  a  position  as  admits  of  the  easy  application  of  dressings  to  the 
wound  without  disturbing  the  joint ;  then  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin  or  in  terebene  and  oil,  or  carbolised  oil,  should  be  laid  on  the  wound. 
Should  the  case  proceed  favourably,  little  or  no  other  treatment  will  be  necessary, 
unless  it  be  the  occasional  administration  of  opiates  to  allay  irritation  and  relieve 
pain.  Some  months,  however,  must  elapse  before  the  patient  will  be  able  to  bear 
upon  the  limb  ;  and  however  complete  the  recovery,  the  movements  of  the  joint  are 
not  always  restored.  It  was  mentioned  just  now  that,  as  a  general  rule,  amputation 
should  not  be  had  recourse  to  in  these  accidents ;  nevertheless,  there  are  circum- 
stances which  justify,  and  even  demand,  this  operation.  Thus,  primary  amputation 
may  be  advisable  on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  or  the  extensive 
laceration  and  contusion  of  the  soft  pai'ts,  especially  if  complicated  with  wounds  of 
the  blood-vessels  or  with  extensive  shattering  of  the  bones.  Amputation  may  like- 
wise be  necessary  some  time  after  the  accident,  when  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
has  failed,  either  through  diffuse  inflammation,  or  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
foot  and  leg,  or  consecutive  haemorrhage ;  or  it  may  be  required  on  account  of 
severe  constitutional  disturbance  threatening  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Suh-astragaloid  Dislocations  of  the  Foot. 

These  are  dislocations  of  the  foot  at  the  calcaneo-  and  scapho-astragaloid  joints. 
They  have  often,  but  incorrectly,  been  spoken  of  as  dislocations  of  the  astragalus ; 
no  distinction  being  inade  in  nomenclature  between  them  and  those  dislocations  in 
which  the  astragalus  is  separated  from  the  tibia  and  fibula  as  well  as  from  the  tar- 
sus, and  to  which  alone  the  name  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  is  applicable. 

In  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  the  astragalus  maintains  its  normal  relations 
with  the  tarsus,  and  is  altered  only  as  regards  its  position  to  the  bones  of  the  leg. 

1  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  May  24,  1873,  p.  549. 
'^  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  1843,  p.  49. 
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In  the  snb-astragaloid  form  the  astragalus  maintains  its  relations  with  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  partially  or  completely  disarticulated  from  it. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  may  be  fractured,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  left  undisturbed  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  scaphoid, 

Sub-astragaloid  dislocations  are  not  so  uncommon  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  and 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  to  judge  from  the  descriptions  given,  that  many 
such  cases  have  been  called  by  other  names.  Instances  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  A, 
Cooper's  work,  and  others  have  been  recorded  by  M.  Chassaignac  and  Baron  Boyer, 
of  sub-astragaloid  luxations  described  as  luxations  of  the  astragalus  proper.* 

In  1837  (that  is  six  years  before  Mr.  Turner's  monograph  on  the  '  Dislocations 
of  the  Asti-agalus '  alone,  and  twenty-one  years  before  Mr.  Pollock's  paper  on  '  Sub- 
astragaloid  Dislocations  of  the  Foot '  appeared),  Mr.  Arnott  communicated  to  the 
'  London  Medical  Gazette '  ^  the  report  of  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  foot 
outwards  and  backwards  beneath  the  astragalus  in  which  the  bone  was  removed  piece- 
meal by  means  of  a  chisel  and  mallet,  great  difficulty  being  found  in  separating  the 
astragalus  from  the  tibio-fibular  mortise.  The  case  was  treated  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Shaw  in  Mr.  Arnott's  absence,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  both  these  surgeons  recog- 
nised the  sub-astragaloid  as  a  distinct  and  special  kind  of  luxation. 

The  principal  varieties  of  sub-astragaloid  dislocations  are  usually  described  as  two 
lateral,  and  backward,  and  forward ;  but  I  think  this  division  a  little  too  precise. 
In  nearly  all  the  recorded  cases,  and  in  most  of  the  specimens  to  be  seen  in  English 
and  French  museums,  the  lateral  is  combined  with  the  anterio-posterior  displace- 
ment of  the  foot.  The  most  usual  form  is  displacement  of  the  foot  outwards  or 
inwards  and  at  the  same  time  backwards.  In  some  rare  cases  the  lateral  has  been 
associated  with  forward  displacement.  In  the  College  of  Surgeons  Museum  there  is 
a  good  example  of  dislocation  outwards  and  forwards  of  the  foot ;  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  both  sound,  and  the  displacement  of  the  foot  from  the  asti-agalus  is  quite 
complete.  The  external  malleolus  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  os  calcis,  and  behind 
its  faceted  surface :  the  foot  is  clearly  displaced  forwards  as  well  as  outwards,  as  is 
shown  by  the  interval  between  the  navicular  fossa  of  the  scaphoid  and  the  head  of 
the  astragalus,  and  some  short  bars  of  ossific  deposit  are  seen  to  connect  the  two 
surfaces. 

Then,  again,  most  of  these  dislocations  are  incomplete,  the  astragalus  not  being 
altogether  shifted  from  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  Thus  in  several  cases 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  under  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  resting  upon 
some  part  of  the  supei-ior  and  posterior  edge  of  the  scaphoid,  whilst  the  posterior 
inferior  edge  of  the  astragalus  is  simk  in  the  groove  between  the  superior  articular 
facets  of  the  os  calcis.  Unless  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  fractured,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  scaphoid  fossa  is  usually  complete.  It  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  the  scaphoid,  with  the  rest  of  the  foot,  can  be  luxated 
from  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  body  of  this  bone  retaining  its  connections  with 
the  OS  calcis  through  the  unruptured  interosseous  ligament ;  or,  to  make  use  of  the 
phraseology  generally  employed,  whether  the  head  of  the  astragalus  can  be  luxated 
without  its  body  undergoing  displacement.  Till  the  publication  of  M.  Broca's 
memoir,^  this  form  of  injury  was  generally  believed  in  ;  but  that  acute  surgeon, 
arguing  from  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  especially  those  of 
the  OS  calcis  and  cuboid,  questions  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  and  proves  in- 
contestably  that  some  of  the  recorded  examples  were  really  luxations  of  the  whole 
foot  at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  with  rupture  of  the  interosseous  ligament, 
while  others  he  considers  had  their  origin  in  errors  of  diagnosis.  Without  doubting 
the  frequency  of  diagnostic  errors,  most  surgeons  will  probably  be  more  disposed  to 
admit  with  Malgaigne  as  '  tres-possibles  les  subluxations  sur  le  scaphoi'de  signalees 
par  Boyer  et  Richerand,  et  meme  les  luxations  completes  de  la  tete  de  I'astragale 
avec  un  deplacement  a  peine  sensible  du  corps  de  I'os  sur  le  calcaneum.'  ^     Indeed, 

1  Vide  MacCormac's  paper  in  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Repts.  vol.  iii.  N.S. 

^  Vol.  XV.  p.  588.  3  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.  tome  iii.  p.  666. 

*  Op.  cit.  tome  ii.  p.  1,031. 
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the  possibility  of  such  an  injury  must  now  be  considered  as  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
by  a  case  published  bj'  Arnott  ^  in  which  the  head  of  the  astragalus  was  on  the 
cuboid,  as  well  as  by  another  recorded  by  Pollock  ^  in  both  of  which  the  interosseous 
ligament  was  found  to  be  unruptured. 

The  chief  lesions  which  are  found  in  the  simple  dislocations  are  rupture,  partial 
or  complete,  of  the  interosseous  ligament  between  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus,  and 
of  the  synovial  cajDSules  between  these  bones.  The  scapho-astragaloid  ligament  is 
also  torn  through,  together  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle-joint,  sometimes 
on  both  sides,  but  more  frequently  on  the  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  direction 
of  the  displacement.  Partial  fractures  of  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  or  of  one  or 
other  malleolus  ;  injury  or  rupture  of  some  of  the  tendons,  blood-vessels,  or  nerves, 
are  occasionally  met  with  even  when  the  injury  is  not  compound. 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards  the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests  upon  the 
instep,  where  it  forms  a  tumour,  projecting  almost  through  the  skin.  The  foot  is 
somewhat  extended  upon  and  shortened  in  front  of  the  leg,  but  elongated  behind. 
Slight  flexion  and  extension  can  be  made,  though  attended  with  pain. 

•  Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  variety  of  dislocation  is  that  published  by  Macdonnel, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract :  On  August  6,  1838,  Mr.  Carmichael  was  riding  at  a 
brisk  trot,  when  his  horse  suddenly  fell.  To  prevent  being  pitched  forwards,  he  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  saddle,  and  strongly  extended  his  legs  to  meet  the  ground.  The  shock  of  his 
descent  was  accordingly  received  upon  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  espe- 
cially the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot,  which  alone  came  to  the  ground. 
The  following  were  the  symptoms  :  '  The  toes  were  turned  outwards,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
foot  forming  an  angle  of  about  80°  with  its  natural  direction  ;  the  sole  was  slightly  turned 
outwards,  and  the  outer  edge  slightly  elevated.  The  concavity  of  the  tendo  Achillis  pos- 
teriorly was  manifestly  increased,  and  the  heel  lengthened.  On  grasping  the  soft  parts 
between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  tibia,  we  found  the  distance  between  these  parts  much 
greater  than  in  the  other  foot.  The  absence  of  the  bard  projection,  which  would  have  been 
formed  by  the  upper  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus,  had  it  passed  backwards  with  the 
other  tarsal  bones,  was  evident.  The  malleoli  were  perfectly  defined.  Below  and  before  the 
inner  there  was  a  hard  prominence,  over  which  the  skin  was  tense,  formed  by  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  astragalus  brought  into  relief  by  the  dislocation,  and  the  slight  eversion  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  Much  the  most  striking  part  of  the  deformity  consisted  in  a  prominence  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  tibia  it  presented  a  fiat  surface  broad 
enough  to  receive  the  finger,  and  from  which  there  was  an  abrupt  descent  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tarsus.  Over  this  pi'ojection,  caused  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  the  integu- 
ments were  so  tense  that  it  was  evident  a  very  small  additional  force  would  have  driven  it 
through  the  skin.  Lastly,  on  taking  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  internal  malleolus  to 
the  extremity  of  the  great  toe  with  a  tape-measure,  I  found  it  to  be  exactly  an  inch  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  same  points  in  the  left  foot.  We  could  detect  no  fracture.  The 
foot  could  be  flexed  and  extended,  but  it  occasioned  great  pain.'  ^ 

Reduction  was  attempted  by  making  extension  from  the  foot,  and  counter-extension  from 
the  knee,  previously  bent  to  the  utmost;  at  the  same  lime  the  heel  was  pressed  forwards, 
and  the  astragalus  and  tibia  backwards,  the  toes  drawn  inwards,  and  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foot  depressed.  These  means  failing,  pulleys  were  applied,  and  the  manipulation  continued, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes,  the  pain  having  become  unendurable,  Mr.  Carmichael  made  a 
violent  effort,  the  pulleys  were  relaxed,  and  the  reduction  was  effected  at  the  same  moment 
without  noise. 

DislocatioQi  of  the  foot  forivard-s  is  exceedingly  rare.  Malgaigne  could  find  but 
one  example,  which  is  recorded  by  M.  Parise.'* 

It  happened  to  a  quarryman  who,  while  at  work,  with  his  left  foot  resting  on  a  block  of 
stone,  and  his  right  on  the  ground,  was  thrown  forcibly  forwards  by  the  falling  of  a  mass  of 
stone  ;  the  thigh  being  at  the  tinae  strongl}'  flexed  on  the  trunk,  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and 
the  foot  on  the  leg.  The  following  were  the  symptoms:  the  foot  was  flexed  on  the  leg;  the 
projection  of  the  heel  had  disappeared  ;  and  the  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  with  the 
astragalus,  were  directed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  calcaneum.  As  no  crepitus  could  be 
elicited,  the  accident  was  presumed  to  be  a  dislocation  ;  but  the  swelling  and  pain  were  so 
great,  that  a  complete  examination  could  not  be  made,  and  reduction  was  not  attempted. 
Nine  months  afterwards  the  condition  of  the  limb  was  as  follows:  the  foot  was  flexed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg,  its  point  inclined  inwards,  and  its  inner  border  slightly  depressed ; 
it  was  elongated  in  front  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  projection  of  the  heel  was  completely 
effaced.     At  the  level  of  and  a  little  below  the  malleoli,  posteriorly,  was  a  bony  projection, 

J  Med.-adr.  Tram.  vol.  xlii.  p.  .39,  1853.  ^  Path.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  1849._ 

3  Dublin  Juurnal,  18j9;  vol.  xiv.  p.  235.  *  Annales  de  la  Chiruryie,  1845,  tome  xiv. 
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wbicli  pushed  backwards  the  tendo  Achillis  beyond  the  heel.  Above  this  projection  was 
another  less  marked,  formed  by  the  posterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the  tibia  ;  the  malleoli 
were  not  separated  from  each  other,  nor  did  they  present  any  traces  of  fractm-e.  The  ex- 
tensor .tendons  of  the  toes  were  stretched  over  the  instep,  and  beneath  these  on  the  outer  side 
was  a  proiection,  which  appeared  to  be  the  head,  of  the  astragalus,  and  immediately  in  front 
of  this  a  depression.     Flexion  and  extension  of  the  ankle-joint  existed  to  a  limited  extent. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  sideivays. — The  lateral  dislocations  of  the  foot  at  the 
calcaneo-astraga]oid  joint  are  frequently  compound,  and  generally  incomplete ;  that 
is,  the  astragalus  still  rests  on  a  portion  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is  not  placed  at  its  side 
as  in  the  complete  dislocations.  These  dislocations  are  produced  by  forcible  twists 
of  the  foot,  and  the  foot  retains  very  nearly  the  position  into  which  it  is  cast  by  the 
accident ;  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  forced  from  under  the  astragalus   without 

"    y  "■  '  YiG.  200. — Dislocation  of  the  Foot  at  the  Oalcaneo- 

and  Scapho-astragaloid  Joints.  The  tendo  Achillis 
is  seen  to  have  been  divided,  by  which  means  the 
dislocation  was  reduced  during  life.  After  death 
the  tarsus  was  put  into  the  inverted  position  which 
it  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  (From  the 
Museum  of  St,  Georges  Hospitah    Pollock's  ease.) 


surfaces,  as  happened  in   a   case 
reported    by   Mr.    Hancock,^    in 


which  the  foot  was  thrown  out- 
wards ;  in  a  case  of  Sir  James 
Paget's,  in  which  it  was  thrown 
inwards  ;  and  in  another  rep»orted 
by  M.  Petit,^  the  dried  specimen 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Musee  Dupuytren,  in  which  the 
foot  was  thrown  outwards  and 
backwards.  The  symptoms  of  a 
luxation  outwards  are,  abduction 
of  the  foot,  its  outer  border  being 
raised,  and  its  inner  resting  on 
the  ground.  The  outer  malleolus 
is  buried  in  the  fossa  caused  by 
the  eversion  of  the  foot,  and  the 
inner  malleolus  and  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  project  unnaturally 
inwards  :  the  more  complete  the 
dislocation  the  greater  will  be  the 
projection.  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms,  there  will  be  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb,  the  extremity  of 
the  inner  malleolus  being  nearer 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  thir- 
teen examples  of  this  injury  col- 
lected by  Broca,  nine  were  com- 
pound, and  in  six  the  fibula  was 
broken.  In  Mr.  Pick's  ^  case  the 
fibula  was  also  broken. 

In  the  dislocation  invmrds, 
the  foot  is  inverted  and  its  inner  border  raised,  resembling  the  varus  form  of  club- 
foot. The  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  outer  malleolus  project  beyond  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot,  and  a  deep  depression  exists  below.  On  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  an  elongated  projection,  formed  by  the  inner  border  of  the  calcaneum,  completely 
masks  the  inner  malleolus,  which  is  buried  in  a  deep  sulcus  produced  by  the  displaced 
OS  calcis.  The  scaphoid  bone  can  be  felt  nearer  to  the  os  calcis  than  natural,  and  thus 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot  is  shortened  and  somewhat  concave,  while  the  outer  is 
lengthened  and  unnaturally  convex.     The  tibia  and  fibula  are  as  a  rule  unbroken. 

Two  cases  of  this  dislocation  have  been  described  by  M.  Letenneur,^  and  two  by 


tli€  head  of  tlie  astra,?alus  displaced  from  its  connection  with  the 
scaphoid  ;  h,  the  interosseous  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament  not 
completely  ruptured  ;  c,  the  posterior  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus,  marked  bj'  a  slight  fissure. 


Lancet,  1844,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  70,  and  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlii.  p.  46. 

Soc.  Anat.  1872.  ^  Clin,  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  xiii. 

Rev.  Med.-chir.  1854,  tome  xii.  p.  19. 
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M.  Malgaigne,!  three  by  Sir  W.  MacCormac,^  one  by  Mr.  Pollock,^  one  by  Mr. 
Cock,^  and  tliere  is  one  specimen  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren. 

Sub-astragaloid  dislocations  associated  with  fracttire  of  the  neck  oj  the  astragalus 
occur   either  outwards  or  inwards,  and  may  be  either  compound  or  not,      Mao- 


ris 201. — (^omminuted  Fracture  of 
the  Astragalus  with  Suh-astragaloid 
Dislocation  of  the  Foot  Outwards 
lad  Backwards.     Inner  view. 


B      C      D    E 


A  and  B,  ruptured  tendons  with  new  attachments ;  c,  inner  malleolus  ancliylosed  with  astragalus  and 
projectingr  downwards  on  side  of  foot ;  D,  line  of  fracture  of  astragalus  ;  E,  head  of  astragalus  in 
normal  relation  to  scaphoid. 


Fig.  202. — Outer  view  of  same  case 
as  ahove. 


A  and  B;  tendons  of  perohel  muscles  ruptured  and  having  formed  new  attachments  ;  c,  fibula  anchy- 
losed  to  Upper  surface  of  oa  calcis  ;  d,  lower  end  of  tendon  of  peroneus  longus. 

Colrmac  ^  reports  such  a  ease  of  dislocation  inwards;  it  was  compound,  attended  with 
inversion,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  remained  in  the  scaphoid  fossa.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards  ^  occurred  in  my  own  practice 

Malgaigne,  op,  eit.  tome  ii.  p,  1044.  *  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Hepf.s.  vol.  iii.  N.S. 

^  Med.'Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xlii.  ''   Guy's  Hosp.  Bepts.  1855,  Srd  ser,  vol.  i.  p.  281, 

^  MacCormac,  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Jiepts,  vol.  iii,  N.S. 
^  Fath,  Soc,  Land,  vol.  xxxii. 
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in  which  thei-e  was  lateral  displacement  without  any  twisting  of  the  foot  outwards ; 
it  was  not  compound,  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus  retained  its  normal  relation  to 
the  scaphoid,  but  all  three  of  the  tendons  passing  round  the  inner  ankle  and  the  two 
peronei  tendons  had  been  ruptured  and  had  formed  new  connections  with  the  bones 
and  tissues  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Diagnosis  of  suh-astragaloid  dislocations  of  the  foot. — There  are  several  injuries 
with  which  dislocations  of  the  foot  at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint  may  be  con- 
founded, the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  : 

1.  Dislocations  at  the  ankle-joint. 

2.  Fractures  of  the  tibia  jnst  above  the  ankle-joint. 

3.  Fractures  of  the  astragalus  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction. 

4.  Dislocations  of  the  astragalus  properly  so  called. 

The  absence  of  crepitus  or  of  other  evidence  of  fracture  of  the  tibia  or  of  either 
malleolus,  the  existence  of  a  projection  caused  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  or  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body  if  the  bone  be  broken,  the  persistence  of  the  normal 
relation  of  the  astragalus  to  the  malleoli,  and  of  some,  though  limited,  movement  of 
flexion  and  extension  at  the  ankle-joint,  are  sufficient  to  characterise  with  certainty 
the  sub-astragaloid  dislocations.  Luxations  of  the  astragalus  from  all  its  connections 
are  unquestionably  the  accidents  which  have  been  most  frequently  confounded 
with  the  sub-astragaloid  dislocations ;  but  the  shortening  of  the  leg  produced  by  the 
approximation  of  the  tibia  to  the  os  calcis,  together  with  the  altered  relation  of 
the  astragalus  to  the  malleoli  and  the  loss  of  motion  at  the  ankle-joint,  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  them. 

Treatment. — What  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  any  one  who  has  looked  over  the 
published  cases  of  this  dislocation,  and  those  of  the  astragalus — with  which  it  has  been 
confounded — is  the  ease  with  v^hich  some  of  them  have  been  reduced,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty,  and  even  impossibility,  of  reduction  in  others.  These  difficulties  are 
owing  to  the  following  circumstances.  1 .  The  posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus  may 
become  wedged  in  the  fossa  between  the  articulating  facets  of  the  os  calcis.  This 
has  happened  in  several  instances,  and  has  hitherto  presented  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  reduction  ;  thus  in  M.  Roux's  case  of  dislocation  outwards,  in  which  amputation  was 
performed,  Nelaton  found  the  head  of  the  astragalvis  resting  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  scaphoid  bone,  while  the  deep  fissure  between  its  two  inferior  articulating  sur- 
faces received  a  portion  of  the  sharp  margin  which  surrounds  the  articulating  cavity 
on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid ;  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus  was 
also  engaged  in  the  fossa  which  separates  the  two  superior  facets  of  the  calcaneum.' 
2.  The  head  of  the  astragalus  may  be  driven  against  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  pos- 
ticus muscle,  and  either  rupture  it,  or  escape  above  or  below  it.  In  the  last  case, 
the  neck  of  this  bone  will  be  firmly  constricted  between  the  tendon  and  the  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament;  and  extension  made  to  reduce  this  foim  of  dislocation  will  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  it  from  taking  place.  Such  was  the  cause  of 
obstruction  in  Aston  Key's  case  recorded  by  Mr,  Bryant ;  in  M.  Petit's  case  before 
alluded  to ;  and  in  Mr.  Birkett's  and  Mr.  Poland's  cases  quoted  by  Mr.  Pollock 
('  Med.  Chir.  Soc.  Trans.'  vol.  xlii.)  3.  In  the  dislocation  inwards,  the  head  of 
the  astragalus  will  rupture  or  push  before  it  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  no  obstacle  will  be  presented  by  them  to  the  i-eduction ;  but  the 
scaphoid  and  anterior  part  of  the  foot  are  drawn  towards  the  heel,  so  that  the  space 
between  the  scaphoid  and  os  calcis,  occupied  normally  by  the  under  and  inner  part 
of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  is  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  same  muscles  as  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  talipes  equino-varus ;  chiefly  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus,  and  the  two  tibial  muscles.  The  dislocation  forwards  is  so  rare  that  no  dis- 
sections, I  believe,  have  been  made  to  show  what  were  the  obstacles  to  reduction  ; 
but  looking  at  the  fpi'm  of  the  os  calcis,  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  it  was 
due  to  the  outer  border  of  the  posterior  facet  of  the  calcis  being  engaged  in  the  inter- 
articular  fossa  on  the  under  surface  of  the  astragalus.     With  our  present  knowledge, 

^  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  anat.  1835,  tome  x.  p.  38. 
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then,  of  the  chief  circumstances  which  have  hitherto  so  frequently  baffled  the  best 
attempts  to  effect  redaction  of  these  dislocations,  it  would  seem  expedient  in  all 
cases  of  simple  luxation  which  have  not  yielded  to  moderate  extension  and  manipu- 
lation, to  divide  subcutaneously  one  or  more  of  the  tendons  of  those  muscles  which 
offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  our  efforts.  In  all,  reductioia  would  probably  be 
facilitated  by  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  in  the  lateral  displacements  one  or 
both  tibials  may  also  require  division.^  In  the  outward  dislocations  of  the  foot  the 
astragalus  is  likely  to  be  involved  by  the  posterior  tibial  tendon,  which  may  need 
division  as  well  as  the  tendo  Achillis.  In  the  inward  dislocation  of  the  foot,  division 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  alone  will  probably  suffice.  If  these  means  fail,  all  further 
operative  measures  should  be  abandoned  for  the  moment,  and  only  again  had  recourse 
to  if  the  integuments  slough,  and  the  exposed  astragalus  becomes  necrosed,  when  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  this  bone  may  be  removed  with  very  little  risk  to  the  p)atient. 
In  the  dislocations,  compound  from  the  beginning,  reduction  should  be  attempted,  as 
in  the  simple  forms  ;  but  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  astragalus  should  be  removed 
without  delay.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  is  broken  and  the 
head  is  left  in  its  pioper  relation  to  the  scaphoid,  the  body  should  be  removed  if 
necessary,  but  the  head  should  be  left  undisturbed.  If  amputation  become  requisite, 
Syme's  or  Pirogoff's  amputation  of  the  foot,  or  Dupuytren's  sub-astragaloid  operation, 
should  be,  in  my  opinion,  as  a  rule  preferred  to  amputation  of  the  leg  as  advocated  by 
M.  Chaissagnac  in  1860. 

Dislocations  of  the  Astragalus  'properly  so  called. 

These  are  the  dislocations  to  which  Boyer  and  Malgaigne  have  applied  the  term 
*  double  dislocations  of  the  astragalus,'  on  account  of  the  separation  of  the  astragalus 
from  both  the  tibia  and  os  calcis ;  but  when  complete  they  might  more  fitly  be 
spoken  of  as  '  quadruple  dislocations,'  It  is  the  only  true  dislocation  of  the  astra- 
galus. According  to  Malgaigne,  these  are  more  common  than  the  sub-astragaloid 
dislocations,  while  Pollock  believes  them  to  be  the  most  rare  of  all  dislocations 
implicating  the  bone.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  at  present  possess  sufficiently  re- 
liable data  on  which  to  determine  their  relative  frequency.  There  are  in  the  Musee 
Dupuytren  six  good  specimens  of  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  and  three  of  sub-astraga- 
loid dislocation.  In  the  Hunterian  Museum  there  are  two  astragali,  each  removed 
for  compound  dislocation,  but  whether  of  the  astragalus  alone  or  of  the  foot  from 
beneath  the  astragalus  is  uncertain ;  there  is  one  specimen  of  the  sub-astragaloid 
displacement.  In  St.  Bartholomew's,  there  are  two  astragali  which  have  been 
removed  for  pure  dislocation  of  that  bone,  and  there  is  one  specimen  of  partial  sub- 
astragaloid  dislocation  with  fracture  of  the  os  calcis.  In  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
Museum  there  are  casts  of  three  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  asti'agalus — two  outwards 
under  Mr.  Arnott's  care  and  one  inwards  under  Mr.  Shaw's. 

The  astragalus  may  be  displaced  in  the  same  directions  as  it  occupied  in  the 
last-described  luxations — viz.  forwards,  backwards,  and  laterally,  or  in  a  diagonal 
direction  between  any  of  these  ;  to  which  must  be  added  certain  peculiar  and 
rare  displacements  of  the  bone,  in  which  it  becomes  rotated,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  on  one  or  other  of  its  axes.  Thus  it  has  been  found  rotated  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  revolution  on  its  antero-posterior  or  long  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bone  to  look  sideways,  or  even  completely  to  reverse 
their  normal  position ;  it  has  also  been  found  rotated  around  its  tiunsverse  axis  ; 
also  around  its  vertical  axis,  the  head  of  the  bone  looking  inwards,  and  the  outer 
surftice  of  its  body  forwards.  A  very  remarkable  case  has  been  related  by  Thieixy, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  directed  backwards,  and  its  posterior  extremity 
forwards  and  outwards  ;  at  the  same  time  the  astragalus  was  so  rotated  on  its  antero- 
posterior axis  that  the  trochlea  looked  inv/ards,  and  the  tibia  rested  on  the  inner  side 
of  its  body,  which  was  upwards,  its  inner  edge  fitting  exactly  into  the  angle  formed 

^  See  Pollock,  Mech-Chir.  Trans:,  vol.  xlii.  Giijys  Hosp.  Repts.  3rd  ser.  vol.  i.  pp.  269 
et  seq. 
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by  the  malleolus  with  the  rest  of  the  mortise.^  In  some  cases  the  bone  has  been 
thrown  completely  out  of  the  foot  and  found  lying  in  the  earth  near  where  the  acci- 
dent happened.  N orris  mentions  such  an  incident ;  a  case  in  which  the  bone  was 
almost  completely  ejected  is  reported  in  the  '  Provincial  Medical  Journal '  for 
September  2,  1843,  and  others  similar  are  on  record. 

The  mechanism  of  dislocations  of  the  astragalus  was  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
ment by  Dupuytren  and  Rognetta.  The  condition  thought  to  be  requisite  to  the 
occurrence  of  these  accidents  is  that  the  foot  shall  be  forcibly  extended  on  the  leg. 
In  this  position,  the  tibia  bearing  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  astragalus  causes  the 
head  of  that  bone  to  be  more  prominent  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  the  astra- 
galus thus  has  a  tendency  to  escape  upwards  from  the  scaphoid  bone.  Once 
dislocated  upwards  and  forwards,  it  assumes  a  lateral  position  secondarily. 
Rognetta  ^  maintains  that  the  astragalus  must  always  be  luxated  forwards  before 
it  can  be  displaced  laterally,  but  his  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  dislocation 
does  not  account  for  the  posterior  luxation  nor  for  the  rotation  of  the  bone  about  its 
antero- posterior  axis. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  forwards. — The  forward  luxations  are,  according  to 
Turner,  the  most  frequent,  there  being  1 1  out  of  45  collected  by  him.  Oblique  dis- 
locations forwards  and  outwards  stand  next  on  the  list,  being  10  out  of  45.  The 
forward  and  inward  were  less  numerous  than  the  lateral  or  backward,  being  only  4. 
Some  of  the  forward,  and  forward  and  outward  displacements  were  partial,  but  most 
of  them  were  complete,  and  most  of  them  simple,  though  several  were  compound. 
In  this  form  of  displacement  the  astragalus  is  thrown  either  directly  forwards,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  with  an  inclination  of  its  head  to  the  inner  or  outer  side. 
The  symptoms  do  not  differ  as  regards  the  position  of  the  astragalus  with  reference 
to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  from  those  which  characteiise  the  dislocations  described 
in  the  last  section ;  but  the  relation  of  the  displaced  bone  to  the  bones  of  the  leg  offers 
an  important  point  of  difference  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  Thus,  the 
astragahis  being  thrown  forwards  from  underneath  the  tibia,  forms  a  projection  in 
front  of  it ;  while  the  tibia,  now  resting  on  the  os  calcis,  appears  sunk  into  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  and  the  movements  of  the  ankle-joint  a,re  of  course  annihilated.  In  some 
of  these  dislocations  forwards,  the  head  of  the  astragalus  has  been  thrown  so  much 
inwards  and  downwards  as  to  bring  the  long  axis  of  the  bone  into  a  line  with  that  of 
the  tibia,  and  so  to  appear  as  if  it  were  a  continuation  of  that  bone.  The  position  of 
the  foot  is  always  found  to  vary  with  that  of  the  astragalus,  being  more  or  less  everted 
when  the  astragalus  is  displaced  inwards,  and  inverted  when  the  astragalus  is  inclined 
outwards. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  backwards  is  a  somewhat  rare  accident.  The  symp- 
toms are  a  hard  prominence  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  one  or  other  or  both 
malleoli ;  approximation  of  the  malleoli  to  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  loss  of  the  ordinary 
movements  of  the  ankle,  with  probably  neither  eversion  nor  inversion,  lengthening 
nor  shortening,  of  the  tarsus.  Two  excellent  examples  of  it  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette'  of  1834,  vol.  xiv.,  one  of  which  is 
here  transcribed. 

'  Mr.  G.  was  driving  out  in  a  phaeton,  when  the  horse  became  luimanageaUe,  and  the 
reins  broke.  Mr.  G.  threw  himself  from  the  carriage,  Avith  the  intention  of  stopping  the 
horse  ;  he  alighted  upon  his  feet,  hut  immediately  fell  forward  to  the  ground.  The  kind  of 
injury  which  had  occurred  was  immediately  apparent  by  the  remarkable  projection  which  was 
presented  just  above  the  heel.  The  tendo  Achillis  was  pressed  out  by  the  displaced  astra- 
galus, so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  40°,  and  at  one  point  the  bone  had  reached  so  near  to  the 
surface  that  vesication  was  produced  directly  o^^er  it.  The  anterior  part  of  the  foot  appeared 
shortened,  and  a  projection  was  presented  anteriorly  by  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia. 
There  was  very  little  ecchymosis,  and  it  was  not  at  all  evident  upon  what  portion  of  the  foot 
he  had  rested  on  coming  to  the  ground.     It  appeared  probable  that  the  foot  was  suddenly 

1  Examples  of  these  forms  of  injury  have  been  recorded  by  Laumonier  {Journal  de  Four- 
croy,  1791,  tome  ii.  p.  40)  ;  Foucher  {Revue  med.-chir.  1845,  tome  xyii.  p.  203)  ;  Dupuytren 
{Annuaire  med.-chir.  des  Hopif.aux  de  Pari^,  1819,  p.  28)  ;  Turner  {Transact.  Provin.  Med. 
and  Sure/.  Assoc,  vol.  ix.  p.  417). 

-  Archiv.  yen.  de  Med.  1833,  tome  iii.  p.  485. 
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and  forcibly  flexed,  because  in  that  movement  the  anterior  border  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  tibia  meets  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  which  arrests  the  movement  of  flexion  before  it 
has  proceeded  far  enough  to  produce  luxation  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg.'  This  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Phillips  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  mode  in  -which  the  luxation  was  produced  in 
another  case,  which  he  describes  in  the  same  journal.  The  gentleman  was  plajing  at  cricket, 
and,  while  running  very  rapidly  after  the  ball,  a  gutter  which  was  in  his  course  was  not  ob- 
served. The  toes  rested  on  the  further  side  of  this  gutter,  while  the  heel  was  jammed  directly 
into  it,  and  he  fell  forward.     The  appearance  of  the  limb  in  these  two  cases  was  very  similar. 

Other  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson,^  Lizars,^  Liston,^  Nelaton,'* 
Williams  ^  of  Dublin,  and  Hancock.*' 

The  dislocated  astragalus,  instead  of  being  thrown  directly  backwards,  is  some- 
times found  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  between  this  and  one  or 
other  of  the  malleoli.  An  example  of  the  displacement  backwards  and  inwards, 
which  was  reduced,  occurred  at  University  College  Hospital  in  the  year  1839,  and  is 
j-eported  in  the  July  number  of  the  '  Lancet '  of  that  year.  The  dislocation  in  this 
case  was  associated  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  A  compound  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus,  backwards  and  outwards,  which  could  not  be  reduced,  and  in 
which  the  bone  was  therefore  extracted  and  the  patient  recovered,  is  recorded  by 
Turner,  in  his  collection  of  cases. '^ 

Sir  W.  MacCormac,  in  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  'Pathological  Society's 
Transactions,'  has  given  a  good  illustration  of  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  body  of  the 
astragalus  backwards  and  inwards.  The  astragalus  was  fractured  through  its  neck, 
the  head  of  the  bone  remaining  in  its  proper  position  to  the  scaphoid ;  the  inner 
malleolus  was  detached  ;  the  body  of  the  bone  was  so  rotated  that  the  trochlear 
surface  was  directed  inwards  and  slightly  backwards.  MacCormac  refers  to  a 
similar  case  which  was  under  Le  Gros  Claik's  care. 

Dislocations  of  the  astragcdus  invmrds  and  outtcaixls. — Turner  has  collected  five 
cases  of  dislocation  inwards,^  all  complete  and  compoitnd,  four  of  which  were  direct  and 
one  indirect.  Two  were  associated  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibiila,  and  one  tvith 
fracture  of  the  astragalus.  Turner's  table  also  includes  six  cases  of  dislocation  out- 
wards, and  one  wrongly  grouped  under  dislocation  inwards,  viz.  Burnett's  case :  of  these, 
four  wei"e  complete,  direct,  and  compound ;  one  complete,  indirect,  compound,  and  com- 
plicated with  displacement  of  the  scaphoid ;  and  one  complete,  indirect,  and  simple ; 
the  other  was  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  tibia,  but  whether  direct  or  indirect 
is  from  the  description  doiabtful.  These  displacements  can  hardly  be  complete  with- 
out being  at  the  same  time  compound,  or  complicated  with  fracture,  or  indirect. 
Probably  complete  simple  luxation  never  occurs  without  the  lateral  being  combined 
with  forward  or  backward  displacement.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  either  of 
these  luxations  can  take  place  without  a  fracture  of  the  malleoli ;  yet  Boyer  assures 
us  that  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  to  which  he  was  called, 
there  was  no  fracture  of  any  bone,  nor  any  separation  of  the  tibia  from  the  fibula. 
On  reading  his  description  of  the  case,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  foot 
outwards,  at  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  while  at  the  same  time  the  astragalus 
was  rotated  on  its  long  axis,  so  as  to  place  its  upper  or  trochlear  surface  inwards,  and 
its  outer  surface  upwards.  Two  other  very  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Aubray  ^  and  Robert,^  in  both  of  which  the  bone  had  undergone  the  same  rotation  on 
its  axis  ;  but  the  displacement  inwards  was  gi-eater,  the  trochlear  surface  projecting  in 
this  direction  beyond  the  inner  malleolus. 

Treatment. — The  reduction  of  a  complete  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  without 
divisions  of  some  of  the  tendons  which  pass  from  the  leg  to  the  foot,  would  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  well-nigh  impossible  ;  and  though  several  such  cases  have  been 
published,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  instances  of  partial 

^  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  5th  ed.  p.  315. 

-  Lizars,  System  of  Practical  Suryery,  Edinburgh,  ed.  1847,  p.  161. 

^  Liston,  Elements  of  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  348. 

*  Nelaton,  Paf.hologie  chiricryicale,  t.  ii.  p.  4S2. 

'"  Quoted  by  Erichsen,  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery.  ^  Hancock,  Surgery  of  the  Foot. 

^  Turner,  l)islocation  of  Astragalus,  pp.  77,  78. 

*  Aubray^  Journ.  de  Med.  1771,  tome  xxxvi.  p.  351.     "  Ptobert,  Gas.  des  Hup.  1846,  p.  384. 
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and  not  of  complete  luxation.     This  difficulty  of  reduction  is  owing  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the   space  normally  occupied  by  the  astragalus,  through  the  action   of  the 
powerful  muscles  which  pass  from  the  thigh  and  leg  to  the  foot.     In  some  cases  of 
inward  luxation  the  tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle  has  slipped  on  to  the  front  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  has  become  applied  against  the  outer  side  of  the  neck 
of  the  displaced  astragalus,  and,  together  with  the  ligaments  of  the  tibio- tarsal  and 
astra^alo-scaphoid  articulations,  has  offered  an  insuperable  resistance  to  reduction. 
A  dried  specimen  showing  this  condition  of  parts  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  Dupuy- 
tren.     If  moderate  extension  and  counter-extension  under  chloroform,  together  with 
manipulation,  fail,  the  tendo  Achillis,  and,  if  necessary,  one  of  the  tibial  tendons,  should 
be  divided.     If  the   dislocation  be   obliquely  forwards,  Hamilton  thinks   reduction 
may  be  facilitated  by  converting  it  into  an  anterior  luxation.     If  it  be  outwards,  the 
foot  should  be  adducted  during  extension  ;  if  inwards,  the  foot  must  be  held  in  a 
strongly  abducted  position  during  manipulation  and  extension.     If  these  means  fail, 
the  bone  had  better  be  left  in  its  abnormal  situation,  and  no  immediate  attempts 
made  to  remove  it.     "When  reduction  has  been  effected,  recovery  has  taken  place 
with  a  very  useful  limb ;  and,  even  after  resection  of  the  bone,  movement  between 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  os  calcis  has  been  obtained.     This  has  been  the  result 
in  many  instances.      In  Spencer  Watson's  ^  case  the  patient  six  years  after  the 
accident  was  able  to  walk  with  comfort  and  had  good  movement  of  the  foot.    In  the 
posterior  dislocations,  recovery  with  very  excellent  use  of  the  foot  occurs,  though  the 
bone  is  neither  reduced  nor  resected.     The  propriety  of  leaving  the  bone,  instead  of 
removing  it  in  the  first  instance,  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  Sir  A.  Cooper ;  and  the 
judiciousness  of  this  practice  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  more  recent  researches  of 
M.  Broca,  who  has  shown  that  in  36  cases  of  irreducible  simple  luxation  of  the  asttra 
oalus,  in  which  immediate  extraction  of  the  bone  was  performed,  9,  or  one  quarter, 
were  fatal ;  while  in  43  irreducible  cases  in  which  no  primary  operation  was  per- 
formed, there  were  only  2  deaths.     Of  the  remaining  41   cases,  amputation  was 
performed  in  2  ;  and  extraction  of  the  bone,  after  it  had  become  exposed  by  the 
slouo-hing  of  the  integuments^  in  16  ;  all  of  which  recovered  :  while  no  operation  of 
any  kind  was  required  in  23,  the  patients  recovering  with  a  useful  limb,  though  of 
course  with  some  deformity  and  lameness.^    The  practice  to  be  pursued  in  compound 
luxations   of  the  astragalus  differs  from  that  recommended  in  the  compound  sub- 
astragaloid  dislocations,  for  the  reasons  that  the  bone  is  more  completely  separated 
from  its  connections,  and  that  the  space  which  it  naturally  occupies  is  obliterated 
by  the  approximation  of  the  tibia  and  os  calcis.    The  first  would  render  it  more  liable 
to  death,  and  the  second  would  increase  the  difficulty  of  returning  it.     If  we  add  to 
these  two  circumstances  the  fact  of  there  being  an  open  wound  communicating  with 
the  isolated  and  detached  bone,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that,  even  if  reduction 
were  eflected,  its  vitality  would  be  so  far  impaii'ed  as  to  render  its  subsequent 
extraction  necessary,  while  the  irritation  it  would  be  likely  to   set  up  might  jeopar- 
dise the  limb,  or  even  the  life  of  the  patient.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  most 
proper  and  safe  course  is  to  remove  the  bone  in  the  first  instance,  without  making 
any  attempt  at  reduction.     If  the  bone  be  comminuted,  all  the  fragments  should  be 
removed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  tissues,  even  the  tendons  over  the  displaced  bone 
may  be  freely  incised  if  they  are  not  already  torn  asunder,  since  they  are  very  likely 
to  slough  after  their  severe  bruising  and  stretching.     After  excision  of  the  bone  it 
is  not  desirable  to  close  the  wound  by  sutures,  but  simply  to  keep  the  foot  fixed,  and 
the  parts  covered  by  some  light  non-irritating  antiseptic  dressing  such  as  lint  soaked 
in  a  mixture  of  terebene  and  oil,  or  boracie  ointment  spread  on  lint  and  a  layer  of 
cotton-wool,  retained  by  a  turn  or  two  of  bandage.     In  some  cases  excellent  results 
have  attended  continued  irrigation. 

Dislocation  of  the  Tarsal  Bones. 

Dislocation   of  the    os   calcis. — This   accident  is    by   no  means  so  frequent   as 
fracture  of  the  os  calcis.     Indeed  it  is  one  of  extreme  rarity,  though  well  established 

1  Med.  Soc.  Proceeds,  vol.  iii.  p.  8.  *  Gaz.  des  Hop.  1862,  p.  371. 
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cases  are  on  record.  It  is  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  heel,  by  a  direct  blow,  or  by 
something  falling  from  a  height  upon  the  foot.  The  displacement  is  usually  out- 
wards, the  bone  being  torn  away  from  the  astragalus  and  cuboid,  or  from  the 
astragalus  alone.  Hamilton  states  that  it  has  been  found  dislocated  at  the  same 
time  outwards  from  the  astragalus,  and  inwards  upon  the  cuboid  bone. 

The  symptoms  are  a  prominence  below  and  external  to  the  outer  malleolus ;  no 
alteration  in  the  relations  of  the  astragalus,  scaphoid,  and  leg  bones  to  one  another ; 
and  whilst  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot  are  well-nigh  impossible,  flexion  and 
extension  at  the  ankle  will  not  be  interfered  with.  As  to  the  treatment,  Malgaigne 
records  two  successful  cases  imder  the  care  of  M.  Jotirdan  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of 
Marseilles  ;  reduction  having  been  effected  easily  by  making  pressure  inwards  upon 
the  OS  calcis,  and  outwards  upon  the  foot,  pulling  the  leg  outwards  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  South,  in  his  notes  to  Chelius,  describes  two  successful  cases  of  outward  disloca- 
tion— -one  compound,  in  which  the  bone  was  reduced  by  extending  the  foot  and 
rotating  it  outwards ;  and  one  not  comjDound,  in  which  the  deformity  resembled  a 
■varus.  '  The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced  ;  having  bent  the  thigh  and  knee  on  the 
,.  Dody,  and  fixed  the  leg,  by  laying  hold  of  the  metatarsus  and  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  heel-bone,  and  drawing  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  during  which 
extension  Olive  put  his  knee  against  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and  the  foot  being 
pressed  against  it,  the  heel  and  the  navicular  bone  readily  slipped  into  their  place 
and  the  deformity  disajjpeared.'  The  man  had  completely  recovered  the  use  of  his 
foot  in  five  weeks. 

Dislocation  at  the  medio-tarsal  joints. — In  these  dislocations  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid,  with  the  rest  of  the  foot,  are  displaced  from  their  articulations  with  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis.  It  is  certain  in  some  of  the  cases  described  as  dislocations 
of  the  astragalus — especially  in  those  where  the  bone  is  rotated  upon  one  of  its  axes, 
and  probably  also  in  some  cases  of  sub-astragaloid  dislocation — that  the  cuboid  has 
been  shifted  in  its  relation  to  the  os  calcis,  as  well  as  the  scaphoid  in  its  relation  to 
the  astragalus. 

This  is  seen  to  be  so  in  both  M.  Foucher's  and  M.  A.  Guerin's  cases,  referred  to 
under  '  Dislocation  of  the  Cuboid.'  There  is  in  the  Paris  Museum  a  specimen  ^  which, 
though  described  as  one  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus  upwards  and 
outwards,  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  a  dislocation  at  the  medio- tarsal  joints. 
The  forepart  of  the  foot  is  rotated  round  its  antero- posted  or  axis,  the  scaphoid 
being  depressed  and  the  cuboid  elevated.  The  foot  was  removed  after  death  from  a 
man,  set.  60,  who  jumped  from  a  bridge  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  In  the  medio- 
tarsal  region  there  is  a  notable  prominence  due  to  the  scaphoid ;  the  skin,  however, 
had  not  been  broken ;  the  superior  astragalo- scaphoid  ligament  is  broken  and  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  rides  on  the  scaphoid  ;  the  connections  of  the  astragalus  with 
the  tibio-fibular  ipiortise  and  with  the  os  calcis  are  preserved  ;  the  cuboid  projects 
upwards  and  outwards,  being  partially  displaced  upon  the  os  calcis,  though  the 
ligament  connecting  them  is  not  actually  lacerated ;  the  foot  is  strongly  inclined 
inwards  and  has  a  certain  reseniblance  to  talipes  varus.  Liston  ^  has  described  the 
case  of  a  boy,  set.  14,  who  fell  forty  feet  and  dislocated  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  bones 
upwards.  Sir  A.  Cooper  ^  has  also  recorded  the  case  of  a  man  upon  the  top  of 
whose  foot  a  heavy  stone  fell,  dislocating  the  foot  inwards  upon  the  astragakis  and 
OS  calcis,  both  of  which  remained  in  their  natural  positions.  The  appearance  of  the 
foot  was  so  exactly  like  a  club-foot  that  doubts  were  entertained,  until  the  repeated 
assurances  of  the  man,  and  reduction  by  means  of  extension,  convinced  those  who 
saw  him  that  the  deformity  was  due  to  accident.  Petit  ■*  affirms  that  he  had  met 
with  two  cases,  but  gives  no  description  of  the  symptoms,  and  merely  contents  him- 
self with  the  following  brief  remark  :  '  Cette  maladie  se  connait  par  la  seule  difformite, 
elle  indique  le  cote  oil  les  os  se  trouvent  loges  ' 

Prominence  of  the  spfiphoid,  shortening  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  tioia,  and  the 
clubbed  appearance  of  the  foot,  were  noticeable  symptoms  in  each  of  these  cases. 

^   Catalof/ue  ^u  Musep  Dupuytren,  t.  iii.  piece  762h.         ^  Practical  Surgery,  p.  140. 
^  Cooper,  V2J.  cit.  p.  336.  •*  Maladies  ties  Os,  1723,  t.  i.  p.  321. 
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In  Listen's  case  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  made,  and  the  patient  was  able  to 
stand  on  the  foot  after  three  weeks  ;  but  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  success  followed  simple 
extension,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  foot  was  completely  restored  in  five  weeks. 

Dislocation  of  the  cuboid. — Probably  this  bone  is  never  dislocated  alone,  though 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  as  a  complication  of  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  or  of 
the  scaphoid,  or  of  the  external  cuneiform  bone,  more  or  less  complete  displacement 
of  the  cuboid  may  occur.  M.  Foucher  has  recorded  a  case  '  in  which  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  by  rotation  round  its  vertical  axis  is  associated  with  luxation  of  the 
cuboid  downwards  towards  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  fore  part  of  the  cuboid  is  be- 
neath the  bases  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  so  that  the  interval  between 
these  latter  and  the  front  of  the  os  calcis  barely  admits  the  edge  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  little  finger.  The  upper  half  of  the  posterior  facet  of  the  os  cuboid  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  half  of  the  facet  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis.  The 
foot  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg,  but  its  inner  border  is  slightly  raised  so  as  to  turn 
the  dorsum  a  little  outwards.  In  another  case,  one  of  M.  A.  Guerin,^  in  which 
there  is  fracture,  with  dislocation  round  its  transverse  axis,  of  the  astragalus,  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  the  dorsal  calcaneo- cuboid  ligament  is  ruptured,  and  that  the  cuboid 
is  partially  displaced  downwards  and  inAvards  from  the  os  calcis.  In  this,  as  in 
M.  Foucher's  case,  the  metatarsus,  with  the  scaphoid  and  the  cuneiform  bones,  are 
rotated  inwai-ds  {i.e.  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  is  depressed  and  the 
inner  edge  elevated)  and  the  toes  are  slightly  adducted.  Both  these  specimens  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren. 

Probably  the  most  striking  features  of  dislocation  doumivards  of  the  cuboid  would 
be  increased  prominence  of  the  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  with  a  narrow 
sulcus  between  it  and  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis. 

Treatment. — Foucher's  case  was  found  in  the  dissecting-room  ;  in  Guerin's  the 
foot  was  amputated,  so  that  in  neither  was  the  cuboid  reduced.  Traction  forwards 
upon  the  metatarsus,  whilst  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  are  fixed,  pushing  the 
cuboid  upwards  and  backwards  at  the  same  time,  would  be  the  most  likely  means  to 
effect  reduction. 

There  is  a  case  of  M.  Benjamin  Anger  ^  in  which  the  cuboid,  with  the  outer  cunei- 
form, are  together  separated  from  their  connections  (1)  with  the  os  calcis,  and  (2)  with 
the  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  and  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  The  cuboid 
and  outer  cuneiform,  together  with  the  fractured  tubercle  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone, 
are  seen  rotated  upon  their  antero-posterior  axis. 

In  some  dislocations  at  the  metatarsal  joints  the  scaphoid  has  gone  downAvards 
beneath  the  astragalus,  and  the  cuboid  somewhat  upwards  upon  the  os  calcis.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  also  is  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum. 

It  has  been  statsd  by  Chelius  on  the  authority  of  Piedagnel  that  the  cuboid  may 
be  dislocated  upwards,  inwards,  or  downwards,  but,  except  in  the  manner  to  be  seen 
in  the  specimens  above  referred  to,  and  of  the  cases  described  under  the  preceding 
section,  I  know  of  no  recorded  case  which  supports  this  statement. 

Dislocation  of  the  scajohoid. — Some  cases  have  been  recorded  as  dislocations  of  the 
scaphoid  which  are  not  strictly  such.  In  M.  Benjamin  Anger's  case,  before  referred 
to,  the  scaphoid  remains  united  with  the  astragalus,  but  is  completely  separated  from 
the  cuneiform  and  cuboid  bones  ;  the  two  inner  cuneiform  bones  still  connected  with 
their  metatarsals  being  displaced  downwards  and  backwards  beneath  the  scaphoid, 
which  rides  slightly  upon  the  cuneiforms.  Burnett's  case,^  which  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  dislocation  of  the  scaphoid,  is  in  reality  a  compound  dislocation  of 
the  astragalus  outwards  upon  the  dorsum,  the  astragalus  having  carried  -Vvith  it  the 
scaphoid. 

To  Walker  ^  belongs,  I  believe,  the  credit  of  reporting  the  first  example  of  true, 
single  dislocation  of  the  scaphoid— i.<?.  of  displacement  of  the  bone  from  its  connections 
with  the  astragalus  as  well  as  from  the  cuneiform  bones.      The  accident  was  caused 

1  Foucher,  Soc.  Anat.  1854,  t.  xxix.  p.  338.      "  Sac.  de  Chir.  1867,  2""'  serie,  t.  Tiii. 
3  Musee  Dupuytren,  t.  iii.  piece  763a.  *  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xix.  p.  221,  1836. 

^   The  Medical  E.vcuniner,  1851,  p.  203. 
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in  jumping  by  alighting  on  the  ball  of  the  foot.  There  was  a  marked  prominence 
on  the  dorsum.  Reduction  was  effected  by  bending  the  extremity  of  the  foot  forcibly 
dovvnwards,  and  continuing  to  press  upon  the  displaced  scaphoid  until  it  fell  into  its 
position  with  a  distinct  click.  The  patient  recovered  without  deformity  in  three 
weeks.  Bryant  '  mentions  a  case  which  oacurred  in  Mr.  Birkett's  practice  of  in- 
ward displacement  of  the  scaphoid.  'It  was  readily  reduced  by  pressure  under 
chloroform,  at  a  moment  when  the  distal  end  of  the  foot  was  drawn  outwards.' 

The  symptoms  of  displaced  scaphoid  would  be  sufficiently  characteristic  to  prevent 
error  in  diagnosis ;  there  would  be  a  projection  caused  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
bone,  together  with  some  shortening  of  the  front  of  the  foot,  the  length  of  the  heel 
of  course  remaining  natural. 

Reduction  would  be  effected  by  extension,  or  flexion,  or  abduction  of  the  toes 
under  chloroform  at  the  same  time  that  the  ankle  is  fixed,  and  pressure  in  the  proper 
direction  is  made  upon  the  scaphoid  itself.  In  Piedagnel's  ^  case,  the  bone  was  broken 
into  two  pieces,  and  the  inner  and  larger  portion  projected  through  an  open  wound  ; 
reduction  being  impossible,  the  foot  was  amputated. 

Dislocation  of  the  cuneiform  bonss. — It  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  cases 
described  as  dislocation  of  the  scaphoid  would  be  more  appropriately  classed  as 
dislocations  of  the  cuneiform  bones  with  the  metatarsus. 

Robert  Smith  ^  has  called  attention  to  a  species  of  dislocation  of  which  he  saw 
two  instances  ;  it  consists  of  dislocation  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  tarsus  of 
the  inner  cuneiform  together  with  the  five  metatarsal  bones.  In  both  cases  the 
nature  of  the  accident  was  verified  by  dissection  ]  both  were  old  dislocations  ;  in  both 
the  feet  were  shortened  in  front  of  the  ankle  by  an  inch  or  more,  and  the  plantar 
surface  of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards;  and  in  both  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot 
was  convex  in  its  antero-posterior  as  well  as  in  its  transverse  diameter ;  in  both 
there  was  a  transverse  ridge  on  the  toj)  of  the  foot.  Dupuytren  ^  has  reported  a 
similar  case  which  occurred  in  a  woman,  set.  30,  who  fell  and  received  upon  her  foot 
200  lbs.  which  she  was  carrying  at  the  time.  The  accident  was  attended  with  a  dis- 
tinct snap ;  the  dislocation  was  reduced,  also  with  a  loud  snap,  the  next  morning 
with  very  little  difficulty  by  means  of  extension  combined  with  pressure.  The 
patient  recovered  with  a  little  lameness  after  between  two  and  three  months.  Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  insertion  of  two  such  tendons  as  the  tibialis  anticus  and  peroneus 
longus  into  the  inner  cuneifoi'm  and  first  metatarsal  bone,  as  well  as  to  the  forward 
position  of  the  first  tarso-metatarsal  joint,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  first  metatarsal 
bone  to  retain  its  connection  with  the  inner  cuneiform  when  this  bone  is  dislocated. 
Bryant-'  speaks  of  two  such  cases  occurring  in  his  own  experience  ;  in  one  the  luxation 
was  upwards,  in  the  other  inwards;  in  both  reduction  was  readily  e fleeted  and  a 
good  result  obtained.  These  accidents  are  sometimes  caused  by  the  foot  being 
pinched  between  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  and  the  corner  or  edge  of  a  kerbstone  or  a 
tram-car  rail. 

But  there  are  two  sets  of  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  cuneiform  bones  ;  in  one  the 
three  cuneiform  bones  are  luxated  together  and  are  reduced  by  pressure  without  much 
difficulty ;  in  the  other  one  of  the  cuneiform  bones  is  dislocated  alone.  Mr.  Luke 
has  published  a  case  of  incomplete  dislocation  upwards  of  all  three  of  the  cuneiform 
bones.  Mr.  Key  ^  recorded  one  of  compound  luxation  of  the  two  outer  bones  com- 
plicated with  fracture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  The  displaced 
cuneiforms  formed  two  distinct  square  swellings  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  but 
inferiorly  remained  wedged  in  the  situation  normally  occupied  by  the  superior  parts 
of  the  same  bones.  The  bones  were  reduced,  and  the  patient,  after  three  months 
of  sloughing  and  suppuration,  left  the  hospital  with  a  sound  foot.  Nelaton,  in  a 
case  of  compound  luxation  of  the  inner  cuneiform,  removed  the  bone ;  the  patient 

^  Bryant,  Practice  of  Surt/crt/,  p.  369,  vol.  ii.  3rd  eJ. 

-  Piedagnel,  Journ.  univ.  ei  hebd.  1831,  tome  ii.  p.  208. 

■■   Treatise  on  Fractures,  8fc.  *  Treatise  on  Injuries  of  the  Bones,  p.  326. 

•'  Bryant,  Practice  of  Sur<jerji,  3rd  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  360. 

'^   Guys  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  1836. 
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recovered.  The  internal  cuneiform  is  the  one  most  frequently  displaced  alone. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  two  such  cases  and  remarks  upon  them  :  '  In  both  instances 
the  same  appearances  presented  themselves.  There  was  a  great  projection  of 
the  bone  inwards,  and  some  degree  of  elevation  from  its  being  drawn  up  by  the 
action  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle  ;  and  it  no  longer  remained  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  In  neither  case  was  the  bone  reduced.' 
Possibly  the  division  of  the  anterior  til)ial  tendon  might  have  facilitated  reduction. 
It.  W,  Smith  '  has  described  and  figured  a  case  of  unreduced  dislocation  of  the 
inner  cuneiform  bone  in  a  gentleman  whose  horse  fell  sideways  upon  his  right  foot, 
jamming  it  against  the  kerbstone.  This  patient  was  seen  by  Nelaton,  who  did  not 
think  it  Avell  to  interfere  with  the  bone,  as  a  long  period  had  elapsed  since  the 
accident.  The  functions  of  the  foot  were  so  completely  regained  that  the  gentleman 
could  clear  eighteen  feet  of  water  in  a  running  jump  three  years  after  the  accident. 
The  cause  of  these  dislocations  of  the  cmieiform  bones  are  falls  in  which  the  patient 
alights  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot,  or  blows  from  heavy  weights  striking  upon  the 
dorsum  or  sides  of  the  foot. 

Dislocatiovs  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones. 

One  or  more  of  these  bones  are  sometimes  displaced,  or  the  entire  range  may  be 
thrown   upwards,  downwaids,  outwards,  or  inwards,  the  first  direction   being  the 


Fig.  203.— Dislocation  of  Metatarsal  t 

Bones.    (From  specimen  in  Musee  , ' 

Dupuytren.) 


most  frequent.  Some  rare  examples  have  been  seen  in  which  contiguous  bones  have 
been  thrown  in  opposite  directions ;  the  three  first,  for  example,  being  thrown 
downwards,  and  the  fourth  upwards.  There  is  in  the  Musee  Dupuytren  an  interest- 
ing specimen  of  M.  Mazet,  showing  the  three  middle  metatarsal  bones  held  together  at 
their  bases,  but  displaced  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  cuneiform  bones  and 
somewhat  turned  upon  their  outer  surfaces.  The  first  metatarsal  is  dislocated 
upwards  and  inwards  upon  the  inner  cuneiform,  and  is  separated  by  a  wide  gap  from 
tlie  other  metatarsal  bones,  whilst  the  fifth  is  kixated  outwards  and  rotated  out- 
wards I'ound  its  own  axis.  The  injury  was  due  to  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the 
foot. 

Although  these  dislocations  can  only  be  occasioned  by  great  violence,  they  are 
rarely  compound ;  they  are  most  frequently  caused  by  falls  on  the  toes,  or  by  force 
directed  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  from  above  downwards,  or  laterally.  The 
luxations  upwards  and  downwaids  are  readily  diagnosed  by  the  shortening  of  the 

^  E.  W.  Smith,  Froceedinc/s  of  Path.  Soc.  of  Duhlin,  vol.  ii.  N.S.  p.  142. 
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(After  R.  W.  Smith.) 
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foot,  witliout  a  correspondiiig  elongation  of  the  lieel,  and  by  the  projection  and 
depression  on  the  instep.  Dr.  Smith  of  Dublin,  wlio  has  given  one  of  the  best 
accounts  of  the  upward  dislocation  of  these  bones,'  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar- 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  which,  instead  of  presenting  its  natural 
Fig.  204._Dislocation  of  the  Metatarsus.  concavity,    becomes  convex   both    in 

its  ante  ro- posterior  and  transverse 
diameters.  The  lateral  displace- 
ments are  readily  distinguished  by 
the  projection  at  the  inner  or  the 
outer  border  of  the  foot.  In  an 
analysis  of  29  cases  of  these  tarso- 
metatarsal dislocations,  21  of  which 
are  mentioned  by  Malgaigne  and  8 
are  added  by  himself.  Dr.  Hitzig  - 
found  that  13  were  of  single  bones, 
and  1.3  of  the  entire  metatarsus. 
In  1 1  out  of  the  1 6  the  dislocation 
was  upwards,  in  1  downwards,  in  3 
outwards,  and  in  1  inwards.  Out 
of  the  29  patients,  one  died  from  the 
direct  effects  of  the  injury,  and  two 
apparently  from  the  effects  of  the  attempts  at  reduction ;  a  fourth  died  of  other 
injuries.  Hitzig  concludes  that  if  the  reduction  is  effected  at  once  the  prognosis  is 
good,  and  even  when  the  dislocation  is  irreducible,  if  it  be  in  the  vertical  direction 
little  loss  of  function  is  to  be  expected ;  but  when  the  displacement  is  sideways  the 
foot  is  not  so  useful.  A  good  foot  followed  in  Mr.  Cock's  ^  case,  though  the  entire 
metatarsus  was  dislocated  on  to  the  dorsum,  and  the  inner  cuneiform  and  scaphoid 
bones  were  fractured.  Although  reduction  could  not  be  effected,  in  eight  months  the 
man  was  working  as  a  railway  laboui-ei-. 


Dislocation  of  the  Phalanges. 

The  phalanges  may  be  dislocated  either  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  or  at  the 
inter-phalangeal  articulations.  These  dislocations  are  the  result  of  forces  acting 
directly  upon  the  toes,  whether  as  blows,  or  by  the  sudden  contact  of  the  pointed 
foot  with  the  ground  by  which  the  plairtar  surface  of  the  toes  suddenly  receives  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

The  first  phalanges  are  the  most  frequently  displaced.  Though  less  frequent 
than  dislocations  of  the  fingers,  these  displacements  of  the  toes  are  far  from  un- 
common. They  may  be  either  partial  or  complete,  and  are  more  frequently  com- 
pound and  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  the  fingers.  Most  frequently  the  dis- 
placement is  simply  upwards,  so  that  the  toe  is  still  in  the  same  axis  as  its  metatarsal 
bone  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  upwards  with  more  or  less  lateral  inclination,  amounting, 
it  may  be,  nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  toes. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  a  case  in  which  all  the  smaller  toes  were  dislocated 
from  the  metatai-sus.  Generally  only  one  toe  is  displaced  at  the  same  time. 
Malgaigne  states  that  out  of  22  cases  in  which  the  first  row  of  phalanges  were  dis- 
located, 19  were  of  the  great  toe,  and  3  of  all  the  toes  at  once. 

There  is  a  certain  analogy  between  luxation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe 
and  of  the  corresponding  bone  of  the  thumb;  and  the  same  difficulty  in  reduction 
has  been  experienced  ;  indeed,  reduction  has  been  occasionally  impossible.  When 
the  dislocation  is  dorsal,  I  think  this  difficulty  is  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
the  little  sesamoid   bones  which  in  this  joint  take  the  place  of  the  glenoid  ligament 


1  Smith,  op.  fit.  p.  22fi. 

^  New  Syd.  Soc.  Biennial  Iietros2)ect ,  1865-6,  p.  273.     From  Berliner  klin.  Woch.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  39-42,  1865.  ^  g^^y^^  jj^g^^  ^^^^5_  1855,  p.  280. 
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or  fibro -cartilaginous  plate  of  the  other  digits.  Like  the  glenoid  ligaments  tlie 
sesamoid  bones  are  much  more  firmly  connected  with  the  phalanx  than  with  the 
metatarsal  bone/  and  thus  get  torn  away  from  and  shut  back  behind  the  head  of 
the  metatarsal  bone,  or  it  maybe  that  the  sesamoid  bones,  i-etaining  their  connections 
with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint  as  well  as  with  the  short  flexor  tendons,  are 
separated  from  one  another  and  so  allow  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to  pass 
forwards  and  thus  become  nipped,  as  it  wei-e,  in  a  button-hole  between  them. 

Reduction  will  be  most  easily  accomplished  by  flexion,  combined  with  backward 
pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and  forward  pressure  on  the  base  of 
the  phalanx.  It  has  even  been  efiected  by  traction  alone,  but  in  other  cases  all 
means,  even  division  of  the  flexor  tendon  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  have  failed.  In 
the  case  of  the  smaller  toes  reduction  is  generally  efiected  by  simple  extension,  or  by 
extension  combined  with  moderate  pressure.  The  clove  hitch  or  Lewis's  instrument 
for  dislocation  of  the  fingers  will  matei'ially  assist  in  the  employment  of  extension. 

In  cases  of  compound  dislocation  where  there  is  much  resistance  to  reduction,  it 
will  be  best  to  resect  the  end  of  the  bone,  after  which  reduction  will  be  easy. 

A  form  of  dislocation  of  the  metatarso- phalangeal  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  the 
deformity  known  as  bunion.  It  is  of  very  slow  and  gradual  occurrence ;  and  the  toe 
becomes  at  length  displaced  outwards,  causing  the  head  of  the  metatai'sal  bone  to 
project  inwards  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  a  swelling.  This  swelling  is  often  much 
increased  by  the  development  of  a  bursa  over  the  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone. 

For  the  relief  of  the  pain  this  luxation  often  excites,  and  to  restore  and  retain 
the  toe  in  its  proper  position,  I  have  found  much  good  from  a  well-made  toe-stall, 
which  surrounds  the  end  of  the  toe  and  is  prolonged  backwards  upon  the  innei 
border  of  the  foot  and  fixed  by  a  ribbon  tied  in  a  6gure-of-eight  fashion  around  the 
ankle.  By  this  means  the  pressure  made  by  the  phalanx  upon  the  digital  nerve  is 
removed  and  the  toe  is  restored  into  a  right  line  with  the  metatarsus, 

Henry  Morris, 

^  Vide  Morris,  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Joints,  pp.  308,  443,  446. 
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